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FOREWORD TO-THE THIRD EDITION 


The Third Edition of the Eneyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research marks another milestone in the prog- 
ress of research in education. It reflects the upsurge 
of educational research during the past decade. It 
conveys the vision and vitality of a new generation 
of workers in research. Yet it retains the essential 
values so well established in the first and revised 
editions. Educational research is moving at an ever- 
accelerating rate. Keeping the Encyclopedia abreast 
of the rapidly expanding volume of research in edu- 
cation presents a continuing challenge. 

Confronted with rising costs and the task of finding 
a new editor, the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association began in 1954 
to plan for the Third Edition. Fortunately, Chester 
W. Harris, then Chairman of the Editorial Board of 
the Review of Educational Research, had demon- 
strated editorial ability commensurate with the need. 
He was persuaded to accept the editorship of the 
Encyclopedia. Accumulated royalties from the sale 
of the revised edition of the Encyclopedia supple- 
mented by a grant-in-aid from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education provided the basic financial 
support for preparation of the Third Edition. The 
University of Wisconsin contributed generously to 
the enterprise by providing space and equipment and 


by releasing the Editor from certain teaching duties. 

The Third Edition was conceived as a new edition 
that would serve the established purpose of present- 
ing for each topic a critical evaluation, synthesis, and 
interpretation of all the pertinent research—early as 
well as recent. The plan for the organization of the 
volume was proposed by the Editor and adopted with 
unanimous approval of the Board of Editors. Prepa- 
ration of the volume has been a cooperative endeavor 
of many persons. Authors contributed their articles, 
at the invitation of the Editor, with a large measure 
of freedom in determining what should be included 
and what might be omitted. 

Under new editorial leadership in its own organiza- 
tion, The Macmillan Company has continued the 
same cooperative, helpful assistance we have long 
since come to expect. 

To the Macmillan Company, the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, the University of Wis- 
consin, the scores of contributors, the Editor and his 
capable assistant, the American Educational Research 
Association acknowledges its debt. 
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FOREWORD TO THE FIRST EDITION 


While members of the Board of Editors of the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research participated in 
the organization of the project from its inception in 
1936, the Board was officially appointed by the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association after the latter 
had agreed to become the sponsor of the undertaking 
and when the preparation was well under way. After 
its appointment the Board met with the Editor, re- 
viewed the proposed organization of materials, the in- 
structions to contributors, and the tentative plans for 
publication, helped to formulate criteria for accepting 
and editing manuscript, and recommended procedure 
for distributing copies to contributors and others. 

The publication of this Encyclopedia is a milestone 
in the progress of research as a factor in American 
education. Whatever shortcomings the Encyclopedia 
may have are due in some measure to limitations in 
the development and application of research tech- 
niques; but its virtue is to summarize the results of a 
generation of effort on the part of men and women 
who have labored to apply the methods of science to 
the study and improvement of education. In authoriz- 
ing its preparation, the American Educational Re- 
search Association has in effect said, “Thus far we 
have come; on this the future will build.” 

Quite as significant as the Encyclopedia itself is the 
cooperative effort that produced it. This is an achieve- 
ment of which all engaged in education may be proud. 

The Encyclopedia is a tribute to the vision and zeal 
of its Editor, Professor Walter S. Monroe. For five 
years its preparation has been his first professional 
love. When others faltered and gave up, he moved” 
steadily onward, To it, he has given his holidays and”. 
vacations. To the work he brought not only intelli- 


gence and knowledge of the literature of educational 
research, but patience and persistence without which 
the work could not have been accomplished. 

In pursuance of his work on this project, the Editor 
inevitably drew heavily upon the time and resources 
of the Bureau of Educational Research at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Without the support and approval given 
freely by the University, the project could not have 
been launched nor carried to completion. That the 
support came from a state university supported almost 
wholly by public funds augurs well for the future of 
research as a method in man’s continuing search for 
truth. 

As in the production of the Review of Educational 
Research, the Association has again demonstrated its 
capacity to produce on a large scale through the co- 
operative endeavor of its members and others inter- 
ested in educational research. More than two hundred 
persons, out of their desire to help in a work worth 
doing, have contributed to the writing, editing, or re- 
viewing of manuscript. 

Nor would this review of cooperative achievement 
be complete without acknowledgment of the encour- 
agement and assistance of the publisher, The Mac- 
millan Company, whose reward will come not in 
financial profit but in the satisfaction of having con- 
tributed to the advancement of education. 

To the publisher, the University of Illinois, the con- 
tributors, and the Editor, the American Educational 
Research Association and all interested in furthering 
educational research are indebted. 
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FOREWORD TO THE REVISED EDITION 


The Encyclopedia of Educational Research is a 
continuing project of the American Educational Re- 
search Association. At its annual meeting in 1941, 
the Association voted to use the royalties from the 
sale of the Encyclopedia “for the purposes of its 
revision.” In 1942 a plan was adopted for initiating a 
revision immediately following the close of the War. 
In accordance with this plan, in the autumn of 1946 
a board of editors for the revision of the Encyclo- 
pedia was named and Walter S. Monroe, Distinguished 
Professor of Education and Editor of the First Edi- 
tion, was selected as Editor. 

Again, the University of Illinois has made the 
preparation of the Encyclopedia a major project of its 
Bureau of Research and Service and has proved a 
generous contributor to a great cooperative project in 
the service of education. 

The wide acceptance of the first edition of the 


Encyclopedia indicates that it satisfied a real need in 
education. The enthusiastic cooperation of hundreds 
of persons in contributing to the preparation of the 
revised edition is proof of the continuing capacity of 
the American Educational Research Association to 
produce on a large scale through cooperative en- 
deavor. 

That the Encyclopedia has proved a financial suc- 
cess as well as a professional contribution to education 
does not lessen the Association’s indebtedness to the 
publisher, who has been most cooperative and encour- 
aging through every stage of this enterprise. 

To the Macmillan Company, the University of 
Illinois, the contributors and the Editor, the American 
Educational Research Association continues to be 
indebted. 
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PREFACE 


The Third Edition of the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research does not stand as an isolated volume. 
Instead, it is a member of a series that was initiated 
in 1941 with the publication of the first edition under 
the editorship of Walter S. Monroe. As such, it 
attempts to serve the broad purpose represented in 
Monroe’s conception of an Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research that would provide a critical evalua- 
tion, synthesis, and interpretation of studies in 
education and related fields. Though similar in pur- 
pose, the Third Edition differs somewhat from the 
first two. 

In planning this edition, two major policy decisions 
were arrived at. One was that a new analysis of the 
articles to be included should be made. This decision 
was based on a belief that a periodic reexamination 
of the topics used to analyze and describe any field 
of study is necessary. As time passes, new topics 
emerge, some topics drop out, and others demand 
modified titles that indicate newly perceived relations. 
The organization that was adopted as a result of this 
reexamination is described below. A second major 
decision was that each contributor should be requested 
to develop his article as a new and complete treat- 
ment of the topic that would consider all the relevant 
research regardless of the period during which it had 
appeared. The Third Edition was planned not simply 
as a revision of earlier editions, but as a completely 
rewritten volume that would attempt to put into a 
new perspective the findings of research. A number 
of new contributors were invited to participate. This 
was consistent with the decisions to adopt a some- 
what different organization and to ask for more than 
a revision of the existing articles. Thus the Third 
Edition reflects both a tradition ably established by 
Walter S. Monroe and the many contributors to the 
first two editions, and a desire at this point in time 
to reexamine our conceptions of educational research 
and the generalizations to which such studies have 
led. 

Organization of the Third Edition. No attempt to 
determine a set of rubrics to be used in analyzing 
and describing a field of study can have a completely 
satisfactory outcome. Any list that is proposed can 
be improved upon—at least to his own satisfaction— 
by any other interested person, and is almost certain, 
before much time has passed, to be seen by many as 
inadequate or possibly distorting. The rubrics adopted 
here have these limitations. They represent emphases 
and views that not all will share, and they undoubtedly 
will become dated before long. To attempt to defend 
them as the rubrics would be futile. They can be 


accounted for, however, as the consequences of cer- 
tain ways of viewing education and the role of 
research in education. 

A central fact is that education does not exist 
without students. Furthermore, education as it is 
commonly institutionalized in schools, colleges, and 
programs is designed not only to provide the necessary 
custodial care of students—which varies in extent 
and kind for various groups—but also to modify in 
many ways their skills, abilities, concepts, attitudes, 
and the like. This central fact dictates that research 
and investigation that throw light on the character- 
istics and the potentialities of man be regarded as 
relevant to education. Four types of articles were 
suggested by this point of view: articles dealing with 
human development, articles treating learning and its 
many related topics, articles dealing with the milieu 
and its effects on or relations to various aspects of 
human behavior, and articles describing the particular 
characteristics of groups of persons (such as the 
physically handicapped or the gifted) whose identifi- 
cation has often resulted in special programs or pro- 
visions within education. These four large clusters of 
articles draw primarily on research that has been 
directed to questions of general interest within such 
disciplines as anthropology, sociology, and psychology, 
rather than to questions of particular educational 
policy or practice. 

Another set of articles was suggested by the fact 
that education is institutionalized. As such, its policies 
and practices at any one time and place are not inde- 
pendent of the various political, economic, and social 
attitudes and forces that have become and are becom- 
ing a part of the contemporary culture. This point 
of view suggested articles dealing with such topics 
as the relation of church and state, the character of 
the community and of the family, the dimensions of 
population change, or the national economy. These 
also were planned to draw on research and inquiry 
conducted primarily outside the confines of the educa- 
tional enterprise itself. 

All of man’s activities—including education—have 
a history. Historical studies of various aspects of 
education were regarded as an integral part of educa- 
tional research. The article HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
was planned as a statement of the field of study that 
encompasses this aspect of history, with a discussion 
of the distinctive features of the historical discipline. 
The substantive treatment of various aspects of the 
history of education was embedded, however, in 
articles dealing with the various levels of education, 
such as elementary and secondary, and with the 
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teaching of various school subjects, such as arithmetic 
‘or science. 

The educational enterprise is also characterized by 
explicit or implicit value systems that include views 
of man and of society as well as of the role of educa- 
tion. Analysis of these views is a distinctive method 
of inquiry that was regarded as relevant to education. 
The article PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION was planned 
as a statement of this aspect of the study of education. 
Within various articles, sections such as those on 
purposes or objectives were planned to treat the 
results of such inquiry. 

Another view of education identifies functions or 
major tasks that have often been singled out for 
study. These include administration, curriculum, 
counseling, instruction, and evaluation. The treatment 
of each of these was planned to include a discussion 
of the conceptual framework which leads to the 
identification of specific problems within the area 
or activity, and of the kind of investigation that has 
characterized the research in the area. This analysis 
in turn suggested a number of specific topics for 
articles, each dealing with a fairly unified body of 
research on a particular problem or aspect of the 
area. In addition, these functional aspects of educa- 
tion were planned to appear as major headings within 
other articles, particularly those dealing with the 
various levels of education and with the subjects of 
instruction or school programs. 

The fact that the various levels of education— 
from early childhood to adult education—were singled 
out as topics and that the various subjects of instruc- 
tion or school programs were planned as another set 
has already been mentioned. These two methods of 
organizing research on educational questions overlap 
each other, and the articles themselves ` reveal by 
their structure the extent to which the functional 
rubrics described above were interlaced with these 
views of education. This is to say that no simple, 
one-dimensional system of organization of educational 
research seemed possible. 

A final set of articles to be mentioned deals with 
methods of research. The point of view was taken 
that materials dealing with the distinctive strategies 
and techniques of research should, wherever possible, 
be integrated with the discussion of the particular 
topic or question that has been investigated in this 
fashion. However, a number of aspects of research 
methodology were judged to be of sufficient generality 
to be treated separately. For example, the article on 
ATTITUDES was planned to include a section on atti- 
tude measurement—a critical problem whose solution 
influences the particular generalizations about the 
formation and alteration of attitudes. However, the 
more general article on MEASUREMENT AND SCALING, 
planned to outline the various scaling models, show 
their relationships to each other, and indicate the 
range of application of these models in various types 
of measuring instruments, was also judged to be 
appropriate. 

An alphabetical list of the articles included in this 


volume appears on pages xxvii to xxix. The articles 
themselves are arranged in this alphabetical order 
within the body of the Encyclopedia. This ordering 
often separates articles that were planned as parts 
of a larger discussion. For example, the articles treat- 
ing characteristics of persons during infancy, child- 
hood, adolescence, and adulthood have separate titles 
and are not collected in one place, even though they 
constitute related discussions. An inspection of the 
list of articles should enable the reader to locate 
such related discussions. The index, which appears 
as an insert of distinctive color in the center of the 
volume, gives a detailed guide to the contents. 

Acknowledgments. The preparation of a volume 
of this size represents the coordinated effort of a 
large number of persons over an extended period of 
time. The major tasks of planning the volume, enlist- 
ing the contributors, preparing the articles, reviewing 
and editing them, and translating manuscript into 
printed copy extended over a period of approximately 
four years. 

The Board of Editors played an active role in both 
the planning and the preparation of the articles. In 
particular, members of the Board devoted much time 
during the early stages to a review of areas of research 
that deserved inclusion, to criticism and modification 
of the plans proposed, and to the identification of 
potential contributors, In addition, members individ- 
ually made important contributions in the form of 
articles, 

The many contributors, who are listed on pages 
xiii to xv, provided the needed articles, preparing 
them with no recompense other than the satisfaction 
of contributing to a volume such as this. The task 
of the contributors was difficult in two respects. For 
one, they were asked to work within space limitations 
that many times must have appeared quite drastic 
to them. For a second, they were asked to develop 
their articles in terms of a suggested outline that was 
intended to emphasize the many interconnections 
among various articles. The willingness of the con- 
tributors to fulfill these requests and, further, to 
consider our suggestions for modification after the 
articles were submitted has made our task a pleasant 
one. 

The cooperation of The Macmillan Company has 
been most gratifying. In particular, Miss Aurelia 
Habekost, Associate Editor, carried an extensive 
burden. Her careful reading of the entire manuscript 
before it was sent to the compositor has prevented 
the appearance of many errors that we inevitably 
made. She was solely responsible for reading galley 
proof and jointly responsible with us for the reading 
of page proof; these tasks can be described only as 
Herculean. 

Our indebtedness to these many persons is great. 


CHESTER W. Harris 
Marte R. Lipa 
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Paul H. Sheats, EXTENSION EDUCATION 

George W. Sledge, AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Ann Z. Smith, MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 

B. Othanel Smith, PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

Herbert A. Smith, SCIENCE 

John E. Stecklein, COLLECES AND 
UNIVERSITIES— PROGRAMS 

J. M. Stephens, TRANSFER OF LEARNING 

Lindley J. Stiles, INSTRUCTION 

T. M. Stinnett, TEACHER EDUCATION— 
PROGRAMS 

Ruth M. Strang, HOMEWORK AND GUIDED 
STUDY, MENTAL HEALTH 

Donald E. Super, INTERESTS 

Robert L. Thorndike, EVALUATION 

Robert D. Thornton, SECONDARY EDUCATION— 
STUDENT POPULATION 

David V. Tiedeman, EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

Joseph V. Totaro, OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT 

Edith Treuenfels, MATHEMATICS 

David K. Trites, ATTITUDES 

William Clark Trow, GROUP PROCESSES 

J. Lloyd Trump, OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT 

Fred T. Tyler, INDIVIDUAL AND SEX 
DIFFERENCES 

J. G. Umstattd, SECONDARY EDUCATION— 
STUDENT POPULATION 

William Van Til, INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

Antonio M. Vincent, STAFF—SELECTION AND 
APPOINTMENT 

Martha L. Ware, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE Law 

Robert I. Watson, CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 

Ralph C. Wenrich, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Kimball Wiles, SUPERVISION 

Harold A. Williams, Mass MEDIA 

Betty J. Wills, HANDEDNESS 

G. Max Wingo, METHODS OF TEACHING 

Stephen B. Whithey, SURVEY RESEARCH 
METHODS 

Asahel D. Woodruff, DISCIPLINE 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, CoUNSELING THEORY 

J. Wayne Wrightstone, OBSERVATIONAL 
TECHNIQUES, SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS 
OF EDUCATION . 

Doris A. Young, ELEMENTARY EDUCATION— 
STUDENT POPULATION 
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W. L. Carr, 1941, 1950 

William G. Carr, 1941, 1950 
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M. M. Chambers, 1941, 1950 
Israel S. Chipkin, 1941, 1950 
Harold F. Clark, 1941, 1950 
John A. Clement, 1941 

Algernon Coleman, 1941 
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Lloyd Allen Cook, 1941, 1950 
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Carter V. Good, 1941, 1950 
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Otto Klineberg, 1950 
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Helen L. Koch, 1941, 1950 
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Harold R. Leith, 1950 
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Esther Lloyd-Jones, 1941, 1950 
Omer L. Loop, 1941 

F. E. Lord, 1941, 1950 
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R. S. McElhinney, 1941 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN PERIODICAL TITLES 


Abn—Abnormal 
Acad—Acadeimy 
Adm—A dministration 
Ag—A gricultural 
Am—American 
Anthrop—A nthropology 
Assn—Association 
B—Bulletin 

Bd—Board 
Biol—Biology, Biological 
Br—British 
Bus—Business 
Cath—Catholic 
Cen—Central 
Chem—Chemistry 
Childh—Childhood 
Clin—Clinical 
Col—College, Collegiate 
Com—Community 
Compar—Comparative 
Cons—Consulting 
Contr—Contributions 
Curric—Curriculum 
Dept—Department 
Develop—Development 
Econ—Economics 
Ed—Education, Educational 
El—Elementary 
Engl—English 
Eugen—Eugenic, Eugenical 
Excep—Exceptional 
Exp—Experimental 
Ext—Extension 
Gen—General 
Genet—Genetic, Genetics 
Geog—Geography 
Geront—Gerontology 
Guid—Guidance 
H—High 
Hist—Historical 
Hum—Human 
Ind—Industry, Industrial 
Int—International 
J—Journal 

Jun—Junior 
Lang—Language 
Lib—Library 
M—Magazine 


Manag—Management 
Math—Mathematics, Mathematical 
Meas—Measurement 
Med—Medicine, Medical 
Mem—Menmoirs 

Meth—Method 

Mod—Modern 

Mon—Monthly 
Monogr—Monograph 
Nat—National 

NEA—National Education Association 
Opin—Opinion 

Ped—Pedagogical 
Pers—Personality 
Philos—Philosophy 
Phys—Physical 
Physiol—Physiology, Physiological 
Prin—Principal(s) 
Proc—Proceedings 
Prof—Professors 
Prog—Progressive 
Psychoanal—Psychoanalysis, Psychoanalytic 
Psychol—Psychological, Psychology 
Psychosom—Psychosomatic 
Pub—Publication(s) 

Q—Quarterly 

R—Review 

Rec—Record 

Reg— Registrars 

Relig—Religious 

Res—Research 

Roy—Royal 

Sec—Secondary 

Sect—Section 

Sem—Seminary 

Sch—School(s) 

Sci—Science, Scientific 
Soc—Society 

Sociol—Sociology, Sociologist, Sociological 
Stat—Statistics, Statistical 
Stud—Studies 

Sup—Supervision 
Teach—Teacher(s) 
Train—Training 
Trans—Transactions 
U—University 

Voc—Vocational 

Welf—Welfare 


ABBREVIATIONS OF PUBLISHERS’ NAMES 


In order to save space, a number of abbreviations 
of publishers’ names were employed in the lists of 
references, In addition to those given here, the names 
of colleges and universities which issue publications 


Abingdon—Abingdon-Cokesbury Press (for- 
merly Abingdon Press) 

Academic—Academic Press 

Addison-Wesley—Addison-Wesley Press, Inc. 

Allen and Unwin—G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 

Allyn and Bacon—Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

AACTE—American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 

AAHPER—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

AASA—American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators 

AAA—American Automobile Association 

American Bk—American Book Company 

ACE—American Council on Education 

AERA—American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation 

ALA—American Library Association 

AMA—American Medical Association 

APA—American Psychological Association 

American School—American School Publish- 
ing Corporation 

Americana—Americana Corporation 

Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor Press 

Annual Reviews—Annual Reviews, Inc. 

Appleton—Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. (for- 
merly D. Appleton-Century Company, and 
D. Appleton and Company) 

Artcraft—Artcraft Press 

ASCD—Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development 

Athens—Athens Press 

Badger—R. G. Badger (Gorham Press) 

Bancroft-Whitney—Bancroft-Whitney Co. 

Banta—George Banta Co., Inc. 

Barnes—Barnes and Noble, Inc. 

Barnes (A. S.)—A. S. Barnes and Company 

Basic Books—Basic Books, Inc. 

Batsford—B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 

Battenburg—Battenburg Press 

Beacon—Beacon Press, Inc. 

Bell—Bell Press 

Bellman—Bellman Publishing Company 

Bennett—Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 

Black (A. C.)—A. and C. Black, Ltd. 


were abbreviated by using C for college and U for 
university; the only unusual abbreviation of this type 
is TC, which we used to designate Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Blackwell and Mott—Basil Blackwell and Mott, 
Ltd. 

Blakiston—The Blakiston Company 

Bobbs-Merrill-—Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 

Bookman—Bookman Associates, Inc. 

Bookwalter—The Bookwalter Company 

Bowker—R. R. Bowker Company 

Brill—E. J. Brill, Ltd. 

Britannica—Encyclopedia Britannica 

Brown (E. C.)—E. C. Brown Trust Company 

Brown (W. C.)—Wm. C. Brown Company 

Bruce—Bruce Publishing Company 

Byrd (W.)—William Byrd Press, Inc. 

Callaghan—Callaghan and Company 

Can-Pro—Can-Pro Corporation 

Capital City—Capital City Press l 

Carnegie Foundation—Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching 

Catholic Education—Catholic Education Press 

Century—The Century Company 

Chapman and Hall—Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 

Chartwell House—Chartwell House, Inc. 

Chatto and Windus—Chatto and Windus, Ltd. 

Christopher—Christopher Publishing House 

Churchill—J. and A. Churchill, Ltd. 

Clarendon—Clarendon Press (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) 

Clarke, Irwin—Clarke, Irwin and Co., Ltd. 

Concordia—Concordia Publishing House 

Copp Clark—The Copp Clark Co., Ltd. 

Cresset—Cressett Press, Ltd. 

Croft—Arthur C. Croft Publications 

Crofts—F. S. Crofts and Company 

Crowell—The Thomas Y. Crowell Company 

Day—The John Day Company 

Daye (S.)—Stephen Daye Press, Inc. 

Dembar—Dembar Publications 

Denison—T. S. Denison Company 

Dent—J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 

Deutsch—Andre Deutsch, Ltd., Publishers 

Dial—Dial Press, Inc. 

Ditson—Oliver Ditson Company, Inc. 

Dodd, Mead—Dodd, Mead and Company 

Dodge—F. W. Dodge Corporation 

Doran—George H. Doran Company 
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Dorrance—Dorrance and Company, Inc. 

Doubleday—Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
(formerly Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc.) 

Dover—Dover Publications, Inc. 

Dryden—The Dryden Press, Inc. 

Duell—Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, Inc. 

Dutton—E. P. Dutton and Company 

ETS—Educational Testing Service 

Edward Brothers—Edward Brothers, Inc. 

Edwards and Broughton—Edwards and 
Broughton Company 

Evans—Evans Brothers, Ltd. 

Farrar—Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 

Follett—Follett Publishing Company 

Foster and Stewart—Foster and Stewart Pub- 
lishing Corporation 

Free—Free Press 

Freeman—W. H. Freeman and Company, Pub- 
lishers 

Friesema—Friesema Bros. Press 

Funk—Funk and Wagnalls Company 

Furst—J, H. Furst Company 

Garden—Garden City Books 

Garrard—Garrard Press 

Ginn—Ginn and Company 

GPO—Government Printing Office 

Griffin—Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd. 

Grune and Stratton—Grune and Stratton, Inc. 

Gryphon—The Gryphon Press 

Hafner—Hafner Publishing Company 

Harcourt—Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 

Harper—Harper and Brothers, Publishers 

Harrap—George C. Harrap and Company, Ltd. 

Hazen Foundation—Edward W. Hazen Foun- 
dation 

Heath—D. C. Heath and Company 

Heffer—W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. 

Herder—B. Herder Book Company 

Hoeber—Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. 

Holt—Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 

Houghton—Houghton Mifflin Company 

Huebsch—B. W. Huebsch 

Hughes—Hughes and Son 

Humanities—Humanities Press, Inc. 

Inland—Inland Press 

Inor—Inor Publishing Company 

Inquirer—Inquirer Publishing Company 

IBM—International Business Machines Cor- 
poration 

Int Textbook—International Textbook Com- 
pany 

Int U—International Universities Press, Inc. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF PUBLISHERS’ NAMES 


Interscience—Interscience Publishers, Inc. 

Interstate—Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc. 

Jackson—Jackson, Son, and Company 

Julian—Julian Press, Inc. 

King’s—King’s Crown Press 

Knopf—Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

Lancaster—Lancaster Press, Inc. 

Lea—Lea and Febiger 

Lemcke—Lemcke and Buechner 

Lewis—H. K. Lewis, and Co., Ltd. 

Lippincott—J. B. Lippincott Company 

Little—Little, Brown and Company 

Liveright—Liveright Publishing Corporation 

Livingstone—E. and S. Livingstone, Ltd. 

Longmans—Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. 

Macmillan—The Macmillan Company 

McGraw-Hill—McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

McKnight—McKnight and McKnight 

McMullen—Declan X. McMullen Company 

Mentor—Mentor Books 

Mentzer—Mentzer, Bush, and Company 

Merriam—G., and C. Merriam Company 

Merrymount—The Merrymount Press 

Methuen—Methuen and Co., Ltd. 

Michie—Michie Company 

MLA—Modern Language Association of 
America 

Modern Lib—Modern Library, Inc. 

Moffat—Moffat, Yard, and Company 

Morrow—William Morrow and Co., Inc. 

Mosby—The C. V. Mosby Company 

Murray Hill—Murray Hill Books, Inc. 

NAM—National Association of Manufacturers 

National Capital—National Capital Press, Inc. 

NCTE—National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish 

NEA—National Education Association of the 
United States 

NSSE—National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation 

Nelson—Thomas Nelson and Sons 

Nelson (C. C.)—C. C. Nelson Publishing 
Company 

Nervous and Mental Disease—Nervous and 
Mental Disease Publishing Company 

New American Library—New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, Inc. 

Newnes—Newnes Educational Publishing Com- 
pany 

Newson—Newson and Company 

Newton—The Newton Company 

Norton—W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF PUBLISHERS’ NAMES XXV 


Oceana—Oceana Publications, Inc. 
Odyssey—Odyssey Press, Inc. 
Oliver and Boyd—Oliver and Boyd, Ltd. 
Open Court—Open Court Publishing Company 
Pageant—Pageant Press, Inc. 
Palmer—A. N. Palmer Company 
Parker—Parker and Co., Printer 
Paul—B. G. Paul and Company 
Pelican—Pelican Publishing Company 
Penguin—Penguin Books, Ltd. 
Pergamon—Pergamon Press, Inc. 
Philosophical Lib—Philosophical Library, Inc. 
Pilgrim—Pilgrim Press 
Pitman—Pitman Publishing Corporation 
Praeger—Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 
Prentice-Hall—Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
PEA—Progressive Education Association 
Psych Corp—Psychological Corporation 
Public-Sch—Public School Publishing Company 
Publications Press—Publications Press, Inc. 
Putnam—G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Quarrie—Quarrie Corporation 
Rand McNally—Rand, McNally and Company 
Random House—Random House, Inc. 
Regnery—Henry Regnery Company 
Reinhold—Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
Rinehart—Rinehart and Company, Inc. 
Ronald—The Ronald Press Company 
Routledge—Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd. 
(formerly George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 
and Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Cos 
Ltd.) 
Row, Peterson—Row, Peterson and Company 
Russell Sage—Russell Sage Foundation 
Ryerson—Ryerson Press, Ltd. 
Saunders—W. B. Saunders Company 
Schauer—The Schauer Printing Studio, Inc. 
School Law—School Law Publications 
Sci-Art—Sci-Art Publishers 
Science—Science Press 
SRA—Science Research Associates 
Scott—Scott, Foresman and Company 
Scribner—Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Seabury—Seabury Press, Inc. 
Sheed—Sheed and Ward, Inc. 
Sheldon—Sheldon Press 
Sheridan Supply—Sheridan Supply Company 
Silver—Silver Burdett Company 
Simon and Schuster—Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
Sloan Foundation—Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, Inc. 
Sloane—William Sloane Associates, Inc. 


Smith (R. R.)—Richard R. Smith 

South-Western—South-Western Publishing Co., 
Inc. 

Standard—Standard Printing and Publishing 
Company 

Steck—The Steck Company 

Stephen-Paul—Stephen-Paul Publishers 

Stewart—George W. Stewart, Publishers 

Stipes—Stipes Publishing Company 

Stoelting—C. H. Stoelting Company 

Stokes—Frederick A. Stokes Company 

Storm—Storm Publishers 

Sturgis and Walton—Sturgis and Walton Cor- 
poration 

Thomas—Charles C. Thomas, Publisher 

Trafton—Trafton Publishing Company 

Twentieth Century—Twentieth Century Fund, 
Inc. 

Ungar—Frederick Ungar Publishing Company 

UNESCO—United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization 

University Pub—University Publishing Com- 
pany 

Van Gorcum—Royal Van Gorcum and Com- 
pany 

Vanni—S. F. Vanni, Inc. 

Van Nostrand—D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc. 

Van Schaik—J. L. Van Schaik 

Viking—The Viking Press, Inc. 

Wahr—George Wahr Publishing Company 

Warwick—Warwick and York, Inc. 

Waverly—Waverly Press 

West—West Publishing Company 

Westminster—Westminster Press 

Wetumpka—Wetumpka Printing Company 

Whitcombe and Tombs—Whitcombe and 
Tombs, Ltd. 

Whitney—Whitney Publications, Inc. 

Wiley—John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

Williams—Williams Press, Inc. 

Williams (C. F.)—C. F. Williams and Son, Inc. 

Williams and Wilkins—The Williams and Wil- 
kins Company 

Wilson—H. W. Wilson Company 

Winston—John W. Winston Company 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Whatever else may be stated, there exists substantial 
agreement that the term academic freedom refers to 
the amount of independent judgment allowed teachers 
and students as both seek knowledge about the world. 
Maclver (20) holds that academic freedom refers to 
the freedom of the scholar within the university to 
pursue knowledge. Dewey (8) and Lovejoy (17) also 
relate academic freedom to university teaching. Yet 
given the dimensions of modern aspects of teaching 
and learning, academic freedom can no longer be 
considered a university concern; it pervades every 
sphere of educational endeavor—the elementary and 
secondary as well as the higher level of education. 
Hullfish (14) points out that the public schools are 
in the forefront in the battle to maintain academic 
freedom in the face of increasing public pressure. 

THE NATURE OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM. If 
academic freedom is to be understood as something 
more than a semantic symbol which everyone favors 
but which in action produces heated controversy and 
difference of views, then it must come under intense 
analysis. To argue for the unlimited freedom of the 
teacher to teach is to deal in platitudes. One essential 
task of analysis is to determine the grounds which 
render accurate judgments possible; that is, we need to 
ascertain criteria of adequacy, consisting of logical or 
metalogical frameworks which allow judgments about 
the world to be evaluated. This entails research in 
methodological inquiry and in epistemology. 

If academic freedom constitutes the freedom of the 
scholar to seek knowledge, it should be apparent that 
the bases which distinguish the scholar from the mis- 
informed person need to be understood. Part of that 
understanding is to be gleaned from a study of the 
positions taken by various educational and academic 
philosophers as to the means whereby it can be „aid 
that the scholar is acting in good faith rather than 
engaging in a kind of propaganda based on unwar- 
ranted dogmatic utterances. This is to say that the 
philosophical question is directed to the problem of 
whether the teacher is teaching or whether he is 
merely indoctrinating. Among the philosophers at- 
tending to this problem, there are those who hold 
that one system of thought should supersede other 
methodological systems as the check on scholarship. 
Brameld (6), and to some extent Bode (5), holds 
that the basic tenets of democracy can serve to deter- 
mine the grounds of judgment; others like Dewey (9) 
consider the scientific method as being the check on 
judgments, while the neo-Thomists (1) and Kirk (15) 
believe that without commitment to a set of transcend- 
ent principles academic freedom is nonexistent. There 
are still other educational theorists who call for a 
pluralistic system of adequacy. Hook’s pluralism (13) 
includes all persuasions except those which seek to 
conspire to overthrow others. For Hook, Stalinism 
cannot be entertained because it is basically conspira- 
tory. Popper (23) rejects the limitation of freedom 
to a specific group and calls for scientific pluralism. 
There still remains the question of whether or not 
criteria of adequacy for academic freedom are avail- 


able at all. The question leads to the much deeper 
problem of the validation of values, and here the 
major views of the logical empiricists (21) and 
the existentialists (7) have to be taken into account. 

The second task to be accomplished if the nature 
of academic freedom is to be clarified is the deter- 
mination of the psychological and sociological factors 
which govern the range of judgments which are or are 
not being made by teachers and students. For exam- 
ple, it is assumed that teachers in France and Ger- 
many speak with a high measure of authority, whereas 
in the United States the teacher's prestige is consid- 
ered to be quite low. Another aspect of this social 
problem is due to the fact that the public-school 
teacher in the United States engages in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and in so doing insists on the right 
to present conflicting points of view to the student. 
Since the public school is but one step removed from 
the active life of the community, the presentation of 
controversial material is often opposed by commu- 
nity pressures as threatening the special interests of a 
particular group (25). For example, including the 
teaching of evolutionary theory in biology offends 
certain religious groups, presenting the labor theory 
of value flies in the face of business elements, and an 
examination of labor corruptions does not sit well 
with labor unions. Academic freedom in the public 
schools and in the universities receiving public sup- 
port is constantly subjected to popular pressure. Does 
this mean that when and if the teaching group seeks 
greater autonomy to protect its freedom, it must come 
into conflict with the popular view? 

This concern leads to still another aspect of the 
nature of academic freedom; namely, the political, 
Professional autonomy is a phase of the struggle to 
free the teaching force from the demands of the 
community (16), but the point at which the commu- 
nity—whether local, state, or national—will relinquish 
its voice in determining school policy is still unknown, 
Included within the domain of professional autonomy 
is the matter of salary and tenure, for it can be dem- 
onstrated that any formulation of the principles of 
academic freedom carries with it the economic means 
of protecting its adherents, That the community views 
the school as the means of effecting social cohesion 
by perpetuating particular social myths is vividly 
revealed in studies by Hollingshead (12) and the 
Lynds (18, 19). What is to be noted is that the public 
school is legally under the control of the state, which 
can prescribe teaching standards, textbook selection, 
regulations for employment, and certification require- 
ments. Any conception of academic freedom must 
come to terms with the legal structure of the Ameri- 
can school system. We also need to know whether 
the academic community, when and if it achieves 
autonomy, will uphold the freedom of the individual 
to dissent from an approved point of view. In order 
to analyze the various facets of the problem thus 
posed, a brief historical account of the development 
of academic freedom will prove most helpful. For a 
fuller treatment, studies by Hofstadter and Metzger 
(11), Paulsen (22), Rashdall (24), and Sutton (27) 
should be consulted. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC FREE- 
DOM. Academic freedom is tied to the development 
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of the school founded by Plato in fifth-century Athens. 
Modeled after an earlier school of Pythagoras, the 
Academy, like its predecessor, enrolled a group of 
selected students who took on the form of a religious 
cult, the school being endowed with a mythical pur- 
pose. To a certain degree the Academy removed itself 
from the social life of the community in order, as it 
was claimed, to explore a life of reason unhindered 
by the vicissitudes of what Plato might have called 
mundane affairs. In this way the Academy was free 
to formulate and reformulate doctrine without inter- 
ference from external societal pressures. This form of 
academic freedom—freedom of a group to formulate 
and reformulate doctrine—although ancient in incep- 
tion is still a potent force in protecting the many 
forms of research which seek to mold theory. It is to 
be viewed as an exchange: a life of dedication to the 
cause of finding truth in return for freedom from 
the pressures of the polity. This withdrawal from a 
life of action to a life of contemplation received sup- 
port from two of the most famous schools of the 
Hellenistic period—the Stoic school, and the school of 
Epicurus, both of which rejected the world of affairs 
to seek inner freedom. 

During the Hellenistic period and from the Roman 
era into the early Christian era, the academic schools 
offered a haven for the scholar who wished to become 
a disciple of some particular brand of thought or 
belief. Nowhere is this better illustrated than in 
St. Augustine's Confessions. St. Augustine shows that 
the individual scholar in ancient times possessed aca- 
demic freedom only in so far as he obeyed the group 
strictures within a particular school. His freedom to 
dissent within a school was, in theory, nonexistent. 
In practice, however, dissent was a function of the 
tolerance level of a given cultural view. Given the tol- 
erance of the Romans for philosophical views of almost 
any kind, the dissenter could seek out that philo- 
sophical system which supported his views. If he could 
not find one which agreed with him, he could, if he 
convinced others of his theories, establish a school of 
his own. The ancient schools in part preserved their 
freedom because they were simple in structure. A 
garden, a porch, a street, or a field could serve as 
a campus. 

Although during the initial period of Christianity 
the Christian was opposed to pagan doctrine, diversity 
of Christian thought was the rule rather than the 
exception. But as the Church of Rome increased its 
power in Europe, other views were branded as hereti- 
cal. The medieval Church did allow for a spread of 
ideas, but the limit of that spread was narrowly 
defined. 

Growth of the University Idea. The rise of the uni- 
versity in medieval Europe during the twelfth century 
witnessed a new development in the concept of aca- 
demic freedom which was tied to the concept of the 
guild. In many ways the university idea was akin to 
that of a craft seeking to regulate its own corporate 
affairs. Just as the craft guilds set policy for training, 
profit, and production rate, the university community 
sought and obtained the power to establish rules con- 
cerning conduct, fees, curriculum, and degrees, Yet it 


should be noted that the freedom obtained was the 
freedom to wield economic and social power in order 
to effect a recognized aim of granting professional 
degrees. In some cases, this power was placed in the 
hands of the teaching group, and in other cases it 
rested with a student corporation. The Church still 
had supreme power to judge the worth of a man’s 
soul, but only the university guild could determine 
the worth of his educational endeavor. As long as a 
clear line of separation marked the professional edu- 
cation of the man from his spiritual education, the 
university was free to maintain its sphere of influence 
and could even request the help of the Church if other 
groups attempted to infringe upon that sphere. When, 
however, the teaching group or any member of that 
group questioned the authority of the Church, then 
the group or the individual lost freedom. The central 
feature of this arrangement is not too different from 
that of any larger social and political force, be it a 
church, a king, or a representative body. Within such 
a framework the question arises as to how much free- 
dom can a central power delegate to an autonomous 
group when that autonomous group is regarded to be 
in direct conflict with the governing power. 

The medieval point of view held firm the areas of 
separation. But the modern era, finding its roots in 
the Age of Enlightenment, held that all aspects of 
life—even those of religion and civil rule—are subject 
to intellectual scrutiny, and so the medieval synthesis 
which gave us the original idea of a university was 
shattered. Although the Enlightenment challenged 
medievalism, it did not readily supplant it with a new 
synthesis. The Enlightenment in effect called for a 
return to the Academy pattern, the unlimited search 
for truth on all levels within the university framework. 
But this move makes of the university an oligarchy, 
wielding supreme power as did Plato's philosopher- 
kings. The Enlightenment thinkers sought to solve this 
problem by substituting Education for the Church as 
the check on man’s passion and reason; but at the 
same time the educational community was stripped 
of power, for it was believed that the people newly 
educated would inwardly obey the moral power and 
the truth of learning. What happens when the people 
do not in clear conscience abide by the wisdom of 
the truths of the new academy is of course the basis 
of the controversy concerning academic freedom. 
Therefore it can be claimed that the problem of aca- 
demic freedom is a modern one, for it is the modern 
age which set the dimensions of its problems, No- 
where is this state of affairs better demonstrated than 
in the emerging pattern of education in the United 
States. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. As noted by Hofstadter and Metzger (11), 
the American college developed a system of lay con- 
trol rather than faculty control over higher education. 
In public education, control was placed in the hands 
of the people. The system proved workable when the 
interests of the lay group and the interests of the 
teaching group coincided; but with the introduction of 
new ideas and new systems of belief into the Ameri- 
can pattern, academic freedom was severely threat- 
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ened. In colonial days the lay boards of control 
insisted on religious qualifications for teaching, and 
the only recourse for the dissenting teacher was to 
seek out a denominational school whose principles he 
could accept. When scientific thought spread through- 
out the nineteenth century, the advocate of science 
had no place to go. Teachers wishing to bring rational 
and scientific thought into the classroom were either 
discouraged or told to cease and desist. This contro- 
versy subsided in the field of higher education, where 
by the seventies the scientific temperament finally 
found its way onto the campus. In 1862 the Morrill 
Act, establishing state universities, provided the needed 
institutions for scientific teaching. 

The next crises in academic freedom in the United 
States came during the 1890’s when the social scien- 
tists requested the right to render judgments about the 
world. At first these judgments were thought to be in 
direct conflict with the prevailing economic, political, 
and social views. In time, the social sciences were 
given a place within the academic community, but 
they are still looked at with suspicion by various pres- 
sure groups within the state. After both World War 1 
and World War II, in the midst of social confusion and 
stress, the political, social, and economic views of 
professors were subjected to heavy scrutiny by na- 
tional and state legislatures and by patriotic pressure 
groups. Fear of communism—at times warranted, at 
other times unwarranted—led to the enactment of 
state loyalty oaths which were applied to teachers 
both in the public schools and in the state-supported 
institutions of higher education. Textbooks were ex- 
amined and were purged if they were tinged with 
“foreign” doctrines. Faculties were screened to search 
out individuals of “subversive” bent. It was this state 
of affairs during the forties and fifties which gave rise 
to a substantial list of books and articles devoted to a 
discussion of academic freedom in the United States 
mainly at the university level. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Although emphasis has been placed on 
higher education, it is now realized that public educa- 
tion has also had to meet a challenge to the freedom 
of teaching. The history of public education is filled 
with instances of the infringement of the rights of 
teachers to teach and of the rights of students to 
learn. Beale’s Are American Teachers Free? (3) and 
his A History of Freedom of Teaching in American 
Schools (4) document this fact. Bans on the personal 
and social life of the teacher, restrictions on the 
teacher’s judgment to prepare teaching material, and 
attacks on the right of the teacher to deal with con- 
troversial issues in the classrooms have all been part 
of the history of American public education. One of 
the reasons stems from the legal structure of public 
education in the United States. In case after case, the 
courts have ruled that control of public education 
rests with the individual state and that the state retains 
the right to establish whatever school policy it con- 
siders proper in upholding the views of the state 
except in those cases which infringe upon the rights 
granted to individuals under the Constitution (10). 
The state has delegated its power over public educa- 


tion to the local community, which in effect controls 
public education. Teachers have been deemed to be 
employees of the local community and to a large 
extent are legally bound to follow the policy of edu- 
cation set down by the community. 

From the earliest period of the Republic’s history, 
the public school has been viewed as an agent of a 
social cohesion as well as the means of increasing the 
intelligence of the American citizen. Very little sup- 
port was given to the proposition that the American 
teacher was a free agent in the classroom, partly 
because public-school teachers were poorly trained 
and partly because the function of public-school teach- 
ing was regarded as the dissemination of the particu- 
lar myth of the community rather than scholarship 
and research. The community forces have argued that 
since the public schools mold the minds and behavior 
of immature youth, what the school teaches must be 
continually subjected to review by the local authori- 
ties. The issue has been sharpened since the turn of 
the twentieth century with the advent of an educa- 
tional philosophy stemming from Dewey’s pragma- 
tism, which makes inquiry and action the chief aim 
of the education of children. What has resulted is that 
the twin aims of public education are in direct con- 
flict; the aim which views the promotion of social 
cohesion as important conflicts with the aim which 
seeks to produce the enlightened mind. The attempt 
to reinforce this latter aim in the common schools 
has resulted in the battle for men’s minds and has 
brought the issue of academic freedom to the fore- 
front in the concern over the nature of the entire 
range of public education. 

In the field of higher education the state retains 
the same legal right to control the policy of state- 
supported colleges and universities. It delegates this 
power to a lay board of trustees which can either 
restrict or enlarge the scope of academic freedom on 
the campus. Given these conditions of control, the 
teaching group on all levels has sought to establish 
countervailing forces in the form of strong teacher 
organizations, each with its own stand on academic 
freedom. The American Association of University 
Professors in conjunction with other organizations 
drafted a statement on academic freedom and tenure 
which gives the position of the teacher of higher edu- 
cation (2). In 1941 the National Education Associa- 
tion instituted a Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education which supplemented 
the work of its earlier Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom (14). Other teaching groups have 
also taken a stand on academic freedom. However, it 
should be noted that teacher organizations are rela- 
tively weak power groups and must rely on the effec- 
tiveness of moral power, which in times of national 
stress holds little sway. The picture is not entirely 
bleak, however, for after every period of strife the 
American people have been able to realize that their 
freedom is rooted in the freedom of education. 
Whether the recurrent attacks on academic freedom 
weaken the faith in the value of education which 
leads to intelligence remains to be demonstrated. As 
yet we have little insight into the effects of the con- 
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troversy, although some information concerning the 
attitudes of teachers toward their vocation gives clues 
to the direction education is taking. Reisman (26) 
reports that teachers are avoiding those situations 
which are deemed as troublesome. Whyte (28) claims 
that education is becoming noncontroversial and or- 
ganizational. These charges need checking, but if the 
claims are accurate they show that the issue of aca- 
demic freedom is intimately connected with the politi- 
cal and social aspects of American life. The question 
of whether education can remain a vital force in 
directing the path of social change in a free society 
hinges on the resolution of the issue which has aca- 
demic freedom as its central concern. 
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ACCELERATED AND RETARDED 
PROGRESS 


In the United States before 1850, student progress 
was largely an individual matter; each student pro- 
gressed page by page in the text he was using in each 
subject studied. At the close of the school term, the 
teacher made a record of the last page completed so 
that the student could begin on the succeeding page 
upon his return to school. The child's educational 
status was described by naming the text, such as the 
reader or speller, he had completed. Between 1850 
and 1860 most elementary schools in the United 
States became graded schools in which children of 
about the same age and attainments were grouped 
into classes representing school grades. Each grade 
had its allocated quota of content to be “covered” or 
learned, and only those students who mastered the 
content for a given grade were promoted to the next 
higher grade at the end of the term. The graded 
school thus posed the problem of defining a promo- 
tion policy and focused attention on the phenomena 
of accelerated, normal, and retarded progress. Before 
the close of the nineteenth century, it became evident 
that a substantial number of students were experi- 
encing retarded progress and that there was much 
elimination from school before completion of the 
course. 

Research dealing with school progress began around 
1900. By including an age-grade study in his annual 
report for 1904 (38) W. H. Maxwell, superintendent 
of the New York City schools, set an example which 
became common practice with school superintendents 
(65). Probably the first comprehensive investigation 
other than such annual reports was Thorndike’s study 
(63) in 1907. The periodical Psychological Clinic, 
which began publication in 1907 under the editorship 
of Lightner Witmer, is a rich source for many early 
articles on school progress. In 1909 Ayres (5) intro- 
duced indices of school progress in a chapter of his 
book. Blan (9) reviewed critically the more important 
studies up to 1911 and reported an original study of 
retardation in five cities. These early studies served to 
document the importance of the problem and re- 
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vealed the need for greater standardization in child- 
accounting data. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education played an important 
role in stimulating studies of school progress; the 
Bureau published Thorndike’s 1907 study of elimina- 
tion (63) and Strayer’s 1911 age-grade census (61). 
The expanding school-survey movement incorporated 
age-grade studies as an important part of the sur- 
vey (6). The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association published two year- 
books (46, 47) which were instrumental in stimulat- 
ing studies dealing with the relationship of school 
progress to other aspects of child development. With 
the depression of the thirties came an intensified reali- 
zation’ that the schools must increase their holding 
power. Doubt about the advisability of maintaining 
strict grade standards greatly increased the number of 
studies which compared the development of regularly 
promoted children with the development of retained 
children (14, 15, 16, 58, 59), and of descriptive and 
evaluative studies of policies intended to provide 
greater attention to individual differences (45, 51). 
During the forties important state studies of 
elementary-school progress appeared. Studies of New 
York (40, 41, 42), North Carolina (49), and Penn- 
sylvania (54) illustrate the practices. 

With World War II attention was focused more 
sharply on the need for accelerated programs, particu- 
larly at the secondary and college levels. Perhaps 
Pressey (55, 56, 57) has been most vocal in pointing 
out the need for accelerated programs and the prob- 
lems associated with evaluating these programs. 

The early studies of school progress assumed well- 
defined academic standards for each grade. With the 
increasing realization that academic training is but 
one phase of the total development of the child, and 
the consequent changes in the objectives and the pro- 
grams of the elementary school, there has been a shift 
in the direction of greater adjustment of the curricu- 
lum to individual differences and to promotion accord- 
ing to bases other than academic attainment, narrowly 
defined. It is perhaps significant that as early as 1942 
Sandin (58) had difficulty in finding schools which 
would admit using practices of retardation. 

GATHERING AND SUMMARIZING SCHOOL- 
PROGRESS DATA. School progress refers to the 
advancement made by students from grade to grade. 
A student may make normal, accelerated, or retarded 
progress. Normal progress occurs when a student 
advances regularly from one grade to the next each 
year that he is in attendance. Accelerated progress 
results when a student skips one or more grades or 
half-grades, and retarded progress results when a 
student repeats one or more grades or half-grades 
during his school career. An accurate picture of grade 
progress is secured by determining for each student 
the number of grades completed in relation to 
the number of years in attendance and then tabulating 
these data in terms of the grade in which the student 
is enrolled at the time of the study. The data may be 
collected in such a way that it is also possible to 
determine the number of nonpromotions or accelera- 
tions that occur in each grade and thus to determine 


the incidence of retardation or acceleration at each 
grade level. The age status of those students in a 
given grade who entered school at the same age and 
attended continuously indicates those who are accel- 
erated, those who are making normal progress, and 
those who are retarded; however, age-grade status is 
not a dependable index of grade progress for students 
who enter school either early or late, or for those 
who drop out of school temporarily for a substantial 
period of time. 

Grade Progress. The first step in making a grade- 
progress study is to determine the number of years or 
half-years that each student has been in school. In 
annual-promotion schools the interval for “number of 
years attended” is one year; in semiannual promotion 
schools this interval is one-half year. The student’s 
permanent record card is the most accurate source 
from which to obtain this information. The second 
step is to distribute the children in each grade accord- 
ing to the type and amount of progress made. See 
Table 1; appropriate summaries are illustrated in the 
right-hand column and at the bottom of the table. 

Grade-progress studies require accurate information 
and a standard procedure if the results of two or 
more studies are to be compared. Adequate studies 
of this type were seldom made before Strayer and 
Engelhardt (62) published a standardized procedure. 
Lack of uniformity of procedure and differences in 
the grades included in the various studies make it 
almost impossible to generalize about the grade prog- 
ress of students at any one time or about trends over 
a period of time. An examination of various studies 
(4, 17, 18, 48, 54, 60) shows that the reported per- 
cent retarded ranged from 20 to 70, the percent 
making normal progress ranged from 25 to 76, and 
the percent making accelerated progress ranged from 
0 to 21. The studies illustrate the impossibility of 
making comparisons when studies are made without 
adhering to strict uniformity in the procedures fol- 
lowed. If the studies themselves are examined, it 
becomes clear that much variation exists in student 
progress from school to school within the same school 
system, from one school system to another, from one 
state to another, and from one period of time to 
another. Although age-grade data, which are discussed 
on p. 6, are only indirect indices of grade progress, the 
best present source to use in securing a general picture 
of school progress consists of such data. Bernert and 
Ypsilantis (8) used the age and grade information 
obtained in the 1950 U. S. census as a means of 
deriving indices of school progress. Only children of 
ages 8 to 18, inclusive, were studied. The data re- 
vealed that in this age group 74.1 percent were in the 
expected grades, 11.5 percent were retarded one 
grade, 7.6 percent were retarded two or more grades, 
4.7 percent were accelerated. For 2.1 percent the 
grade placement was not reported. 

Incidence of Retardation. Grade-progress studies 
show the percent of students in each grade who have 
experienced retarded, normal, or accelerated progress; 
but such studies do not tell which grades were re- 
peated or skipped most frequently. In order to deter- 
mine the proportion of nonpromotions or accelera- 
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TABLE 1 


1 
GRADE-PROGRESS STATUS OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL STUDENTS IN AN ANNUAL-PROMOTION SYSTEM 


GRADES I 
RATE OF PROGRESS GRADE I GRADE IT GRADE III HRDO N 

No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 

4 or more years 
retarded 2 0.25 1 0.15 4 0.74 23 0.67 
3 years retarded 4 0.50 12 1.85 9 1.68 61 1.76 
2 years retarded 24 3.02 29 4.48 40 7.45 207 6.00 
2 1 year retarded 99 12.47 95 14.66 103 19.18 521 15.11 
2 Normal progress 654 82.37 494 76.23 369 68.72 2534 73.47 
1 year accelerated 11 1.38 17 2.62 12 2.23 103 2.99 

2 or more years 
accelerated 0 0.00 0 0.00 0 0.00 0 0.00 

4 or more years 
retarded 1 0.12 1 0.17 3 0.57 11 0.34 
3 years retarded 4 0.50 8 1.36 8 1.52 55 1.69 
2 years retarded 32 4.00 27 4.61 37 7.01 172 5.29 
3 1 year retarded 85 10.64 59 10.07 64 12.12 364 11.19 
© Normal progress 665 83.23 468 79.86 396 75.00 2525 77.64 
1 year accelerated 12 1.50 23 3.92 20 3.78 123 3.78 

2 or more years 
accelerated 0 0.00 0 0.00 0 0.00 2 0.07 
Retarded 251 15.76 232 18.80 268 25.16 1414 21.10 
2 Normal Progress 1319 82.80 962 77.96 765 71.83 5059 75.50 
3 Accelerated 23 1.44 40 3.24 32 3.00 228 3.40 
Total 1593 100.00 1234 100.00 1065 100.00 6701 100.00 


1 From Stanford (60) 


tions which occur in each grade, a grade-progress 
study should be supplemented with a study of inci- 
dence of retardation or acceleration. It has been a 
common practice to determine incidence of retarda- 
tion rather than acceleration. The method is to record, 
for each grade, the number of students in that grade 
who repeated each of the grades at that level and 
below. Table 2 shows the tabulation from one study. 
Nationwide data on the incidence of retardation are 
not available. Those which have been published 
show for the most part that Grade I occasions the 
largest number of nonpromotions, and Grade II the 
second largest number. After students have emerged 
from the primary grades the incidence of nonpromo- 
tion is not very high. 

Age-Grade Status. The earliest approach to the study 
of school progress consisted of age-grade studies such 
as those by Ayres (5), Maxwell (38), and Thorndike 
(63). From the beginning these studies suffered from 
lack of uniformity. To make age-grade studies valu- 
able for comparison there must be uniformly ac- 
cepted minimum and maximum ages for each grade 
and a uniformly accepted method for calculating 
ages. In the early studies some writers accepted an 
age span of two years as the normal age range for 
each grade, whereas others used one year and still 


others used three years. Lack of uniformity in age 
computation also brought varied results. A common 
procedure was to count age as of the last birthday. 
This tends to show students to be younger than they 
actually are. A more accurate method is to calculate 
age as of the nearest birthday. 

Strayer and Engelhardt (62) sought to standardize 
the methodology. Their proposal was to calculate all 
ages as of September 1 in annual-promotion schools 
as well as in semiannual-promotion schools if the 
study is made during the first semester; if the study 
is made in the latter schools during the second semes- 
ter all ages should be calculated as of March 1. Ages 
from three months before the year to three months 
after are considered full years. Thus a child who is 
between five years, nine months, and six years, three 
months is considered six years old. Ages from three 
months after the year to nine months after are consid- 
ered half years. The normal age span for each grade 
was established as one and one-half years for annual- 
promotion schools and as one year per half-grade in 
semiannual-promotion schools. For example, the nor- 
mal age span for Grade I includes ages six, six and one- 
half, and seven; the normal age span for Grade I-Low 
includes ages six and six and one-half. These stand- 
ards have remained the accepted procedure in making 
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TABLE 2 


INCIDENCE OF RETARDATION IN A GROUP OF ANNUAL-PROMOTION SCHOOLS * 


NUMBER OF REPEATERS CURRENTLY ENROLLED 
Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grades 
Oe aaa I TI m IV v VI VIL VI I through VIII 
I 79 76 69 57 53 61 39 38 472 
TI 45 47 45 57 33 24 20 271 
m 37 35 28 39 32 21 192 
IV 33 44 35 23 21 156 
Vi 25 21 19 17 82 
VI 19 18 15 52 
VII 10 8 18 
Vill 9 9 
Total Number 
Enrolled 1043 1029 997 1101 1065 1008 846 809 7897 
Percent Repeating 
One or More Grades: 76 8.6 132 13.9 15.7 17.1 16.8 17.1 13.6 


1 From Otto (51) 


age-grade studies. Unfortunately most studies, includ- 
ing many published in recent years, have not adhered 
to them, 

In all age-grade studies students who according to 
their ages are classified within the normal age span 
for the grade in which they are enrolled are called 
normalage, those whose ages are below the lower 
limit of the normal age span are called underage, and 
those whose ages are above the upper limit of the 
normal age span are called overage. Age-grade studies 
reveal for each grade the number and percent of stu- 
dents who are underage, normalage, and overage. 

Although underageness may represent acceleration 
and overageness retardation, such is not always the 
case. Many children do not enter school at the nor- 
mal age and others drop out of school for a half-year 
or more after their entrance. Thus a student may have 
completed eight grades in eight years and yet be 
underage because he entered school one year earlier 
than normal; or after entering at normal age he may 
complete eight grades in eight years but, having 
dropped out of school for a year, be overage. 

Around 1910 there was some argument about the 
relative merit of various indices of progress. Blan (9) 
argued that it is more important to know that a pupil 
is doing work below the level of his chronological age 
than it is to know the rate of his progress through 
school. Later, age-grade indices came to be used as a 
measure of the efficiency of a school system. Odell 
(50) criticized them as measures of school efficiency 
on the grounds that they did not adequately measure 
school progress. He pointed out two reasons for the 
wide use of age-grade indices: the ease of computa- 
tion, and the belief that age-grade status is an ade- 
quate substitute for indices of grade progress. With 
the adoption of more flexible grade standards, 


the validity of indices calculated on either basis has 
been brought into question. 

The early studies of age-grade status were instru- 
mental in calling attention to the severity of the prob- 
lem of overageness by showing that in some schools 
as many as 70 percent of the students were overage 
for the grade in which they were enrolled, Subsequent 
studies showed considerable variation in overageness 
and underageness between school systems and among 
the schools within a system. Overageness usually 
characterized 20 to 40 percent of the student popula- 
tion and underageness 3 to 20 percent. Overageness 
was nearly twice as extensive in semiannual as in 
annual-promotion schools; underageness was less fre- 
quent in semiannual-promotion schools. Boyer (12) 
showed that in Philadelphia overageness decreased 
50 percent in the elementary schools from 1918-to 
1928; Nifenecker and Campbell (48) reported a re- 
duction of overageness in the New York City ele- 
mentary schools from 39.1 percent in 1904 to 15.4 
percent in 1934. 

The best view of age-grade status and trends can be 
obtained from an analysis by Lennon and Mitchell 
(37) in which the best and broadest-based data from 
five surveys reported between 1918 and 1952 were 
used. There has been a steady decline in the average 
age of children, grade by grade, since 1918. The vari- 
ability of ages within grade was reduced by approxi- 
mately 40 percent between 1918 and 1952. In 1918 
the standard deviation of ages ranged from 11.8 
months (Grade I) to 16.6 months (Grade IV); by 
1952 they ranged from 6.8 months (Grade I) to 9.6 
months (Grade VII). The correlation between age 
and grade-status changed from .85 in 1918 to .93 in 
1952. Indirectly these data suggest that more children 
are making normal progress now than in earlier years, 
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a trend which would be expected in terms of changing 
classification and promotion practices. 

PROMOTION. During the period since 1930 sev- 
eral factors have been influential in changing promo- 
tion policies in school systems. Among these factors 
were the growing concern over the large percent of 
overage and retarded students in elementary schools 
and over the large percent of students who quit school 
without completing the course, and a growing insight 
into forces and conditions which facilitate or hinder 
children’s educational development and personal and 
social adjustment. Studies reported by Coffield and 
Blommers (13), Cook (15), Cook and Kearney (16), 
Otto and Melby (53), Sandin (58), and Saunders 
(59) are representative of research which examined 
the effects of nonpromotion on children’s subsequent 
achievement and personal and social adjustment. 
Goodlad (24) summarized several of the major 
studies published between 1929 and 1948. These find- 
ings, summarized in part by Otto (52), suggest several 
important principles. For one, each child seems to 
grow and develop in accordance with his own indi- 
vidual growth pattern; his growth in achievement is 
closely associated with this pattern; and the rate at 
which different children grow and develop ranges 
from very slow to very rapid, with most children 
clustering around a midpoint between these two 
extremes. If absurd extremes are avoided, exact grade 
placement has little or no bearing upon the educa- 
tional development a child will make during a given 
year. Repetition of grades has no special educational 
value for children; in fact, the educational gain of the 
majority of nonpromoted students subsequent to their 
nonpromotion is smaller than that of their matched 
agemates who were promoted. Similarly, the threat of 
failure has no appreciable positive effect on the edu- 
cational gain of those threatened. The personal and 
social adjustment of regularly promoted students is 
better than that of students who have experienced 
nonpromotion, and the average level of student 
achievement tends to be higher in school systems with 
high promotion rates. A high rate of nonpromotion 
does not decrease the variability of student achieve- 
ment, and thus does not free the teacher from the 
important task of adapting instruction to individual 
differences. 

Expanding knowledge about what happens, or does 
not happen, to children under various promotion 
plans, plus the growing concern over excessive 
amounts of retardation, overageness, and drop-outs 
brought about numerous modifications in grouping 
and promotion plans during the past thirty years. The 
general trend of these changes has been to reduce 
nonpromotion, to group children more extensively on 
the basis of age and maturity, to base admission to 
secondary school more commonly on age and matu- 
rity, and to meet children’s instructional needs in the 
best possible way at all grade levels. This trend to- 
ward adapting the school to the child instead of 
adjusting the child to the school has affected grade- 
Progress and age-grade data during the past 30 years. 
At the elementary-school level this trend in grouping 
and promotion practices has led to experimentation 


with “ungraded” primary schools (25, 26) and new 
approaches in adapting instruction to individual dif- 
ferences (32, 67). 

School failure, as defined by Heck (29), is “non- 
acceptable work in a grade or course in consequence 
of which it must be repeated.” In the lower grades 
failure is synonymous with nonpromotion, but in the 
departmentalized grades a student may fail a subject 
and yet be promoted to the next higher grade. Grade- 
progress and incidence of retardation studies give the 
most accurate information about the number and 
percent of students who have experienced nonpromo- 
tion and the grades repeated most frequently. Since 
the two types of studies best suited for gathering 
nonpromotion data are meager in number and scope, 
other sources must be utilized for information about 
school failures. 

The extent of school failure is difficult to determine. 
There is considerable lack of uniformity in reporting 
failures. Generally speaking, the percent of failure 
reported is lower than the actual percent. This occurs 
because: (a) students conditionally promoted are not 
reported as failures although many of them actually 
become failures at the end of a probationary period; 
(b) children who, after being regularly promoted, 
are demoted during the year are not usually reported 
in failure lists; and (c) students who drop out of 
school when failure stares them in the face do not 
appear in the failure lists. Failure rates as high as 
80 percent and as low as 2 percent have been re- 
ported. This extreme variation represents a great dif- 
ference in promotional standards as well as lack of 
uniformity in classifying failures. Heck (29), after 
studying 25 city-school reports, found the percent of 
failure to vary from 4 to 17 percent, with a median 
of 9.1 percent. He recognized that this was perhaps 
too low to represent actual conditions. 

The causes of failure that have been identified have 
remained about the same over the years. Lafferty (34) 
made a comparison of the 12 most frequently men- 
tioned reasons for failure in 16 studies reported be- 
tween 1925 and 1935 and in 11 studies reported 
between 1935 and 1945. The 12 most frequently 
listed reasons in the latter studies were: irregular 
attendance, low mentality, lack of interest, poor 
health and physical defects, poor effort, poor home 
conditions, poor foundation, outside work, incomplete 
work, outside interests, laziness, and failure on tests. 
The only items not found in this list which had 
appeared in the earlier studies were teacher deficien- 
cies and dislike of teacher. 

The present trend is away from the practice of 
failing students in order to adjust them to the curricu- 
lum. Thus the recognition of individual differences is 
basic in any plan to reduce failure. This trend is illus- 
trated by Aronow’s report (3) which showed the 
average promotion rate in the eight regular grades of 
the New York City schools to have increased from 
88.5 percent in 1912 to 98.4 percent in 1952. 

ELIMINATION FROM SCHOOLS. One index of 
the effectiveness of a school program is the extent to 
which students remain in attendance until the course 
is completed. Concern for early school leavers began 
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in the first decade of this century. In 1909 Ayres (5) 
reported that the general tendency of our schools was 
to bring all students through the fifth grade, half of 
them to the eighth grade, and one tenth of them to 
the final year of high school. Thorndike (63) showed 
that for the group which entered school in 1900- 
1904, 81.7 percent were eliminated during, or before, 
the ninth grade. In a follow-up study of the same 
cities for the years 1918 to 1929, Kline (33) found 
that only 39.6 percent had been eliminated at this 
point. 

The past two decades have been characterized by 
increased interest in the drop-out problem. Tompkins 
(64) showed that in 1890, 7 percent of students aged 
14 to 17, inclusive, were enrolled in school; by 1950 
the percent had increased to 75. He also showed that 
out of every one hundred students who entered 
Grade V in 1906-7, 63 entered the eighth grade; by 
1940-41 the latter figure had risen to 89. Miller (39) 
pointed out that in 1949-50, for every one hundred 
persons 17 years of age 58 graduated from high 
school. The holding power of schools varies by states, 
by school systems within a state, and by schools 
within a system (44). Studies by Dillon (20) and 
Lambert (35) are representative of numerous similar 
studies reported since 1945. In West Virginia, Lambert 
found that out of every one hundred students in the 
lower grades 20 quit before they reached the eighth 
grade and only 35 of the original number were gradu- 
ated from high school. The holding power of schools 
ranged from 65 percent completing high school in one 
of the state’s highly industrialized counties to 19 per- 
cent in two rural agricultural counties. In only three 
of West Virginia’s 55 counties were as many as 55 per- 
cent completing high school, Dillon sampled 10 
percent of the drop-outs in Jackson County and 
Lansing, Michigan, in Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and in Indianapolis, Indiana, for the years 1944-46. 
He found that of the 1360 cases studied, 54 percent 
were males and 46 percent females; that 3 percent 
quit in Grade VII, 10 percent in Grade VIII, and the 
rest in Grade IX or later; that 1 percent of them 
were only 14 years old, 9 percent were 15, 54 per- 
cent were 16, and the remaining 36 percent were 17 
or older. Blose and Gucwa (10) reported that for 
the United States as a whole only 481 students were 
graduated from high school in 1948 for every one 
thousand who were in the fifth grade in 1940-41. 

The reasons for quitting school are numerous and 
vary for individuals and communities. The reasons 
reported by Berlman (7) are typical of those found 
in other studies. Her classification is: dissatisfaction 
with school, 47.7 percent; economic need, 19.4 per- 
cent; lure of job, 11.7 percent; marriage and preg- 
nancy, 6.6 percent; and others, 14.6 percent. The 
majority of drop-outs have experienced grade or sub- 
ject failure somewhere in their school careers; the 
majority participate less in extracurricular activities 
than non-leavers; their average intelligence is some- 
what lower than that of non-leavers, but many of 
them have a measured intelligence equal to or exceed- 
ing that of those who remain to be graduated; the 
majority come from homes in which they live with 


both parents; and the parents of drop-outs seem to be 
typical of average wage-earners. 

Since the majority of reasons such students give for 
quitting school pertain to dissatisfaction with some 
phase of the school program, secondary schools in all 
parts of the country (1, 11, 19, 21, 27, 28, 30, 31) 
have initiated programs to improve their holding 
power. Improved student personnel services, better 
distribution of student participation in extracurricular 
activities, broader and differentiated course offerings, 
and closer relations with parents are avenues used by 
the majority of schools. 

ACCELERATED COLLEGE ENTRANCE AND 
ACCELERATED COLLEGE PROGRAMS. There 
are always some students who enter college one or 
more years earlier than the typical college entrant 
and some who finish a college program in less than 
the customary four years by taking heavier course 
loads each term, attending summer sessions, and re- 
ceiving credit through advanced standing examina- 
tions. During 1941-45 a shortage of persons with 
advanced training inaugurated intensified and short- 
ened college programs for persons needed in the 
armed forces. Gradually lengthening programs caused 
those concerned with professional education to seek 
ways of permitting persons to be established in a pro- 
fessional career at earlier ages. Extensive post-war 
studies of high-school youth and their subsequent 
careers precipitated new concern for the large number 
of able high-school graduates who were not going to 
college. Soon after 1945 these forces, plus several 
others, created nationwide interest in plans for cur- 
riculum enrichment for superior students, and in plans 
to make it possible for students to complete high 
school in less than the customary four years and to 
enable superior students to enter college at younger 
ages and to complete the college course in less than 
four years. 

Pressey (56) studied the college records of 104 
women who had completed the college course in three 
years or less between 1941 and 1945. He found the 
academic record of the accelerates to be better than 
the records of 104 other women who had been grad- 
uated during the same period and who had entered 
at the same age, had approximately the same general 
ability scores at entrance, had taken the same type of 
program but had spent the usual four years in obtain- 
ing the degree. Flesher and Pressey (22) sent a 
follow-up questionnaire to both groups of women 10 
years after graduation. Very few accelerates said that 
their accelerated programs had adversely affected their 
health, school work, or social life. Accelerates mar- 
ried almost a year younger, or about the same time 
after graduation. Twice as many accelerates as non- 
accelerates had subsequently earned advanced degrees. 
Other differences between the two groups were minor. 

The results of college admission with advanced 
standing were described by Anderson (2) and Wag- 
ner (86). Since 1932 the University of Buffalo has 
permitted students to receive college credit for work 
done in high school beyond that required for gradu- 
ation. Between 1932 and 1946, 1496 persons took 
2730 examinations under the plan; 81 percent of the 
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examinations resulted in credit. Most colleges now 
have procedures whereby students may receive credit 
or be excused from specific requirements if they can 
pass advanced standing examinations. Plans have also 
been developed by some colleges (68) whereby such 
examinations may be taken while the student is still 
in high school. In 1951 the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education launched its early admissions pro- 
gram in which students who had completed at least 
the tenth grade could be admitted to college if they 
seemed scholastically ready to go to college as dem- 
onstrated by test results. After a group of early- 
admission students were graduated, these students’ 
records were compared with the records of a group 
comparable in aptitude, curriculum, and family back- 
ground who had remained in high school two addi- 
tional years and were two years older (23, 43). The 
early-admission students surpassed the comparison 
group in most subjects and seemed not to have suf- 
fered ill effects. 

Research in this area is still too meager to cast 
light on all aspects of the problem of accelerated high- 
school and college programs for intellectually and 
scholastically superior students. Present knowledge 
and practice can be summed up in the following state- 
ments. There is a growing general acceptance of the 
fact that intellectually superior students are not queer 
or of poor physique and health; instead they have 
been found to be well-adjusted, healthy, vigorous 
individuals. Curriculum enrichment for superior stu- 
dents is an accepted principle in democratically admin- 
istered educational programs (57), Studies, such as 
those by Lehman (36), have shown that much crea- 
tive work is done early in the adult years. Other 
studies have shown that if excessive acceleration is 
avoided, reducing the time spent in high school or in 
college or both does not impair academic records, 
health, social adjustment, or participation in extra- 
curricular or work experience. Future years will 
probably witness more orderly and widespread pro- 
grams for accelerated college entrance and college 
graduation. 


JULY 1957 Henry J. OTTO 
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ACCREDITATION 


Great interest has been shown throughout the 
United States in the problem of accrediting schools 
and colleges. Since somewhat different agencies are 
involved in accreditation at these two levels and their 
procedures differ in certain respects, the discussion of 
accreditation is presented in two parts—Colleges and 
Universities and Secondary Schools. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. College and 
university accreditation or accreditment is the recog- 
nition accorded to an educational institution in the 
United States by means of inclusion in a list of insti- 
tutions issued by some agency or organization which 
sets up standards or requirements that must be com- 
plied with in order to secure approval (15). The 
aims of accrediting bodies who pass judgment 
upon the activities of colleges and universities are: 
(a) to promote and maintain high standards of edu- 
cation in the arts and sciences, (6) to promote and 
maintain high standards of preparation for service in 
the professions, (c) to protect society against incom- 
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petent professional practitioners, (d) to inform the 
public concerning the quality of educational programs 
in higher institutions, (e) to facilitate the transfer of 
students from one institution to another, (f) to en- 
courage experimentation and self-evaluation in higher 
institutions, (g) to secure good scholars and teachers 
and adequate facilities for the field of higher educa- 
tion, (h) to protect colleges and universities from 
undue political interference, and (i) to protect soci- 
ety against educational frauds (2). 

Accrediting organizations in the field of higher 
education can be classified into three types: state 
accrediting bodies, regional accrediting associations, 
and national professional accrediting agencies. The 
various states approve institutions of higher learning 
for the preparation of teachers for the public schools. 
In some states, through a variety of arrangements, 
institutions of higher learning also receive approval 
from the state for the preparation of other profes- 
sional practitioners such as doctors, dentists, and 
lawyers. Accreditation of this kind is on an involun- 
tary, legal basis (5). 

There are six regional accrediting associations 
whose service areas encompass the territorial limits 
of the United States. Membership in these organiza- 
tions is voluntary; their control is extralegal in char- 
acter. The six regional associations are: (a) the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, established in 1886; (b) the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, estab- 
lished in 1887; (c) the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, established in 1895; 
(d) the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, also established in 1895; (e) the 
Northwest Association of Secondary Higher Schools, 
established in 1917; and (f) the Western College 
Association, which became an accrediting body 
in 1948. Representatives from each of these organi- 
zations comprise the National Committee of Re- 
gional Accrediting Agencies of the United States. 
The National Committee publishes the only na- 
tional list of accredited colleges and universities for 
the 48 states, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. The 
six regional accrediting associations are sometimes 
called “general” accrediting bodies because they are 
primarily interested in appraising the total activities 
of higher institutions, and because they are interested 
in safeguarding the quality of liberal or general edu- 
cation which underlies special, technical, and profes- 
sional training programs in colleges and universities. 

There are numerous professional accrediting agen- 
cies whose main interest is in special educational pro- 
grams offered by professional schools. The U. S. 
Office of Education recognized 23 such organizations 
in its directory of higher education for 1956-57 (14). 
The professional accrediting groups appraise and con- 
trol the quality of aspects of the American college 
and university enterprise also on a voluntary, extra- 
legal basis. 

The National Commission on Accrediting seeks to 
Coordinate the efforts of the regional and professional 
accrediting organizations. Membership is voluntary. 
Through its membership, which is essentially the same 


as the membership in the accrediting bodies described 
above, the Commission has been influential in elimi- 
nating unnecessary duplication of accrediting activi- 
ties. Its control is extralegal, and it does not engage 
directly in any accrediting activities (2). 

Historical Background. Early controls over the 
affairs of American higher education were exerted in 
the main through legal or governmental channels and 
were focused on problems of finance and manage- 
ment. With the rise of public education after the War 
Between the States and the emergence of Land Grant 
institutions, there occurred a concomitant widespread 
acceptance of legally constituted lay boards of control 
as a pattern of administration in both public and pri- 
vate schools and colleges. During this period state 
legislative governance over public educational funds 
evolved, as did also an institutionalized administrative 
pattern. Explicit concern for the quality of education 
conducted by institutions of higher learning, as dis- 
tinguished from the mere management of colleges and 
universities, was not a major concern in college admin- 
istration before the turn of the twentieth century. 
However, the Reconstruction Period and the West- 
ward Movement had led to the establishment of many 
new higher institutions whose objectives and activities, 
all too frequently, were ill-defined. Sometimes they 
were even undesirable. The need to regulate the con- 
duct of the affairs of colleges and universities in the 
public interest was evident from the problem of 
“diploma mills” and their perpetration of educational 
fraud. Closely related was the need to define an insti- 
tution of higher education and to standardize educa- 
tional offerings in order to facilitate the transfer of 
students across the nation and abroad. These factors, 
taken in conjunction, probably gave rise to college 
accreditation by extralegal organizations (2, 5, 15). 

The first published lists of colleges and universities 
were not accredited lists in the sense in which the 
term is used today. These lists were devised for the 
primary purpose of defining which educational enter- 
prises were, in fact, colleges. For example, the lists 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Education from 1867 
to 1911 aimed initially at publicizing those educational 
enterprises that the government regarded as colleges. 
The original purpose of these lists, however, seems to 
have been altered by a “quality consciousness” which 
appeared in educational accrediting history during the 
decade preceding World War I. It was clear in 1912, 
when the federal government sought to devise a rank- 
ing of institutions on their list, that the question of 
quality in higher institutions was a central issue. As a 
matter of fact, this attempt to rank institutions led to 
the abandonment of the publication of any list at all. 
In 1913, when the Association of American Universi- 
ties took over the task of publishing a national list of 
recognized colleges and universities, it was obvious 
that inclusion on the Association’s list meant that a 
higher institution had met some minimal standards 
of quality and was, therefore, superior to those insti- 
tions which the list excluded (2): 

The urge to distinguish between good and bad 
higher institutions during this period is further evi- 
denced by the fact that such organizations as the 
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National Association of State Universities and the re- 
gional associations, as well as the Association of 
American Universities, simultaneously undertook the 
task of formulating acceptable minimum standards 
for higher institutions, These early efforts at accredi- 
tation, however, were not effective in comparison with 
present-day accrediting practices, principally because 
no machinery was provided for the enforcement of 
standards (2). 

The rise of accrediting bodies with extralegal con- 
trol over the quality of higher education appears to 
be the blending of two different public sentiments 
present in our society over a period of more than two 
hundred years. On the one hand is the fear of govern- 
mental interference in the educational affairs of our 
nation. Those who came to America seeking liberty 
of action and thought brought with them a strong 
sense of liberty in college teaching, and early colonial 
colleges obtained assurance of this freedom in their 
charters. On the other hand is the emergence, with 
developing urbanization, of public belief in the advan- 
tages of social living, even though certain liberties 
may have to be surrendered. During the late nine- 
teenth century there was some sympathy with placing 
college and university accreditation on a legal basis, 
charging state and federal government with this re- 
sponsibility. The federal government was reluctant to 
assume full-scale responsibility for the accreditation 
of higher institutions, however, and the state govern- 
ments either were not equipped to deal with, or were 
uninterested in dealing with, problems of standardiza- 
tion which were by nature interstate, regional, na- 
tional, and international. For example, rapidly grow- 
ing colleges found it necessary to maintain relations 
not only with secondary schools but also with one 
another; hence old-established institutions found them- 
selves in the midst of newer ones with no means of 
judging the quality of work done by them. Expanding 
graduate schools were pressed by increasing numbers 
of applicants, many of whom possessed degrees from 
institutions whose ability to prepare students for grad- 
uate work was not known. The problems occasioned 
by the transfer of American students to institutions of 
higher learning in Europe were not easily solved by 
state governments whose controls were for the 
most part limited to a minority of public institutions 
within the geographical boundaries of their states (2, 
15). 

In contrast, however, was the concern for the 
upgrading of American higher education shown by 
some of the major educational organizations of the 
day—the four regional associations of the New Eng- 
land, Middle States, Southern, and North Central 
areas; the Association of American Universities; the 
National Association of State Universities; the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; the Society for Promotion 
of Engineering Education; and the Association of 
American Colleges. In every instance their patterns of 
organization and communication were interstate, re- 
gional, national, or international in character. Hence 
it is not strange to find that with the turn of the 
twentieth century, these extralegal organizations began 
gradually to assume more and more of the burden of 


leadership for improving higher education. The needs 
of standardization were, after all, felt most acutely 
by them (15). 

From Quantitative Standards to Qualitative Criteria. 
Quantitative accrediting, or the designation of certain 
measurable minimum standards for higher institutions, 
evolved to satisfy a need in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries to define a college and to 
standardize the educational offerings of higher insti- 
tutions so that the admission of students from high 
school, as well as the transfer of students from one 
college to another, could be accomplished in a sys- 
tematic and socially responsible way. It was assumed 
that if an institution measured up to certain arbitrary 
quantitative standards it had the characteristics or 
qualities of a higher institution. In time—perhaps even 
from the very beginning for many—the meaning of 
what minimum accrediting standards measured was 
interpreted somewhat differently. If a college or uni- 
versity met the minimum standards, it was, evidently, 
better than an institution which did not; hence it was 
presumed to be a quality institution. 

The concept of qualitative accrediting evolved in 
1934 after the needs for standardization in higher 
education had largely been met (15). Thus qualitative 
accrediting from the outset was primarily concerned 
with the “goodness” or “badness” of a college. Defin- 
ing what colleges and universities were and systematiz- 
ing programs, admissions, and the like, were no longer 
crucial issues. Even though qualitative accrediting 
emphasized the “goodness” or “badness” of higher 
institutions, however, quality could only be deduced 
after data had been gathered for certain aspects of an 
institution and judgments had been made regarding 
them. In the final analysis, a differentiation between 
these two terms adds little to an understanding of 
college and university accrediting. 

Perhaps the real significance for American higher 
education in the shift to qualitative accreditation is 
to be found in the changed working relationships 
between higher institutions, accrediting bodies, and 
the social order which were occasioned by this 
approach to college evaluation. The studies which 
ushered in qualitative accrediting did, for the first 
time, seek to document or disprove warranted and 
unwarranted beliefs about good education at the col- 
lege level. As a result, professional complacency and 
satisfaction with quantitative standards were greatly 
disturbed, thus paving the way for growth and devel- 
opment in the college evaluation process. Procedures 
for institutional evaluation which evolved from these 
studies sought to measure the “goodness” or “badness” 
of a higher institution in the light of its own educa- 
tional objectives (5). Instead of subjecting all higher 
institutions to the same set of quantitative standards, 
thereby coercing them into rigid uniformity, the 
advent of qualitative accrediting brought with it evalu- 
ation procedures which served to stimulate diversity 
of program and practice in our higher institutions. 

National Coordination of Accrediting. The problem 
of coordinating the accreditation of higher institutions 
at the national level appears to have been a recurring 
one since the turn of the twentieth century. From 
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1867 until 1911 the U. S. Bureau of Education served 
partially to fulfill the central coordinating function 
through the publication of its lists of recognized col- 
leges and universities. As early as 1905, however, the 
National Association of State Universities had invited 
other educational organizations to help appoint a 
joint committee to study the problem of coordination 
in the standardizing activities across the nation. This 
National Conference Committee on Standards sought 
to devise a plan for interrelating the work of the 
representative organizations by establishing, preserv- 
ing, and interpreting in common terms the standards 
of admission to college (15). 

The National Conference Committee on Standards 
and the American Council on Education intensified 
efforts in 1921 to coordinate standardizing activities in 
the field of higher education at the national level. 
With the close of World War I, technological advances 
in the social order had begun to affect the educational 
programs of the colleges and universities, and a num- 
ber of curricular modifications began to appear. Con- 
comitantly there was a rapid increase in the number 
of professional and technical accrediting organizations 
dealing with these new programs (15). By 1939 a joint 
committee comprised of the Committee on Accred- 
iting Procedures of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and representatives from numerous accrediting 
groups gave serious attention to the problem of dis- 
unity in college accreditation at the national level. 
It was apparent from the work of this group that an 
alarming proliferation of accrediting agencies, largely 
uncoordinated in their activities, had somehow taken 
place (8). It was not until a decade later, however, 
during the years following World War Il, that the 
issue of national coordination for college and uni- 
versity accrediting was thrown dramatically into high 
relief (2). 

In 1948 the Association of American Universities 
abruptly ceased the publication of its national list of 
recognized higher institutions. Momentarily there was 
no central control of college accreditation at the na- 
tional level. The next year a small group of chief 
administrative officers from a few large, complex insti- 
tutions combined in their efforts to force the estab- 
lishment of a new central agency, the National 
Commission on Accrediting. One observer (2) has 
labeled the actions of these men “the college presi- 
dents’ revolt.” In its early stages, the “revolt” ap- 
peared to be merely the retaliation of a small group 
of administrators in a few state-supported institutions 
against the excessive demands of governmental and 
Professional accrediting groups. Very shortly, how- 
ever, the controversy mushroomed in importance. All 
college accrediting bodies and nearly all higher insti- 
tutions soon found themselves involved in one way 
or another. Ultimately, the “revolt” represented a 
fairly strong alignment of several major associations 
of higher institutions, none of which was engaged in 
accrediting, against the accrediting agencies over 
whose activities these institutions had little direct con- 
trol (2). 

At the peak of this national controversy, some basic 
issues important for the destiny of American higher 


education were involved. There was, for example, 
some sentiment for abolishing all accreditation. Others 
favored formulation of a set of sound principles at 
the national level relating to the purpose and policies 
of accreditation. Still others wished to promote vol- 
untary coordination of college accrediting through 
certain existing accrediting organizations with a view 
to reducing the number of such agencies, eliminating 
duplication, and simplifying evaluation procedures. 
Nearly all involved in the dispute favored the launch- 
ing of a comprehensive study of the accrediting situ- 
ation to determine the facts and to develop an appro- 
priate plan of action. In the course of debating these 
alternatives, other solutions to the problem of coordi- 
nating accreditation at the national level were ad- 
vanced (2, 3, 8). 

The primary objections raised against college 
accreditating agencies were not markedly different 
from those that frequently had been voiced since the 
close of World War I (5, 11, 12). Nevertheless, the 
magnitude of interest favoring national coordination 
of college accreditation was considerable after the 
“revolt” had served to bring the problem into sharp 
focus. Very shortly after the National Commission on 
Accrediting was established in 1949, it could boast of 
nearly one thousand higher institutions and a number 
of powerful educational organizations such as the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges, the Association 
of Urban Universities, the National Association of 
State Universities, the Association of Teacher Educa- 
tion Institutions, and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges as members (7, 12). 

National coordination of accrediting in higher edu- 
cation by the Commission has led to a consolidation 
into a single agency of several professional accrediting 
groups operating in the same program area. Most pro- 
fessional accrediting groups have been reluctant to 
abandon their own accreditation for the single accredi- 
tation of a regional association as the National Com- 
mission has recommended. All regional associations 
now accredit higher institutions as the Commission 
has advocated and, in a way, serve as the locus of 
coordination for the accrediting activities of all legal, 
professional, and departmental groups. The extent to 
which this fact holds true, however, varies with the 
different regional associations which themselves differ 
markedly in age, experience, and influence. The idea, 
fostered by the National Commission, of joint visita- 
tion by all accrediting bodies concerned with the 
affairs of a given institution has been implemented 
with considerable success (4, 5, 7, 10). 

From “Policing” to “Service.” There has recently 
been a shift in emphasis in college accrediting from 
the notion of strictly policing institutions for educa- 
tional quality to the idea of facilitating institutional 
growth and development through consultation and 
service. Many accrediting organizations now require 
that institutions applying for membership, and some- 
times their member institutions, conduct critical self- 
evaluation studies prior to inspection by the various 
organizations. Institutions engaged in such programs 
of self-evaluation are usually required to clarify their 
educational objectives: to analyze critically the rela- 
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tionship of their activities to the accomplishment of 
their educational objectives; to identify the strengths 
and weaknesses of their educational programs; and 
to develop intelligent, feasible plans for overcoming 
their own weaknesses. 

Related “service” functions which many accredit- 
ing bodies now perform include: identification of 
competent consultative help for institutions engaged 
in self-study; the gathering of materials useful in 
self-study and other similar clearinghouse activities; 
and the development of joint cooperative inspections 
by representatives of more than one accrediting or- 
ganization in order to be of maximum helpfulness to 
institutions under examination. There is also increas- 
ing interest among accrediting bodies in the sys- 
tematic review of institutions in their memberships. 
All of these new procedures are evidence of the desire 
of accrediting groups to stimulate growth and devel- 
opment in higher education rather than merely to 
“police” for quality in their member institutions (1, 
6, 9). 

From the shift to a “service” approach in college 
accrediting with emphasis upon institutional growth 
and development, there has also come about an in- 
creased concern for the educational product in the 
evaluation process. Where earlier accrediting proce- 
dures gave direct attention to institutional practices 
and assumed that there followed effective education 
for students, the new trend now seeks to give direct 
attention as well to the effectiveness of the outcomes 
of college programs for students. More systematic 
study of graduates in our higher institutions, refined 
techniques for appraising the intellectual vitality of 
higher education, the encouragement of independent 
study on the part of college students, and more atten- 
tion to institutional planning are all indicative of this 
new trend (13). 

Finally, another trend in college accreditation 
appears to be emerging. This trend may well lead to 
the establishment of a new principle in college accred- 
iting which will be of long duration. In many accredit- 
ing organizations, there is now considerable sympa- 
thy for extending the scope of college accreditation 
to include more of the technical, vocational, and 
highly specialized educational programs which are 
developing beyond the high-school level in America. 
Already several accrediting bodies seek to include in 
their memberships legitimate educational enterprises 
of this kind, Others are seriously studying this prob- 
lem in search of effective ways to accomplish the same 
end. Thus, as higher education grows, develops, and 
diversifies—as new kinds of educational activities 
beyond the high school are initiated to satisfy new 
demands in our culture—it appears that college ac- 
crediting groups may in the future seek to extend their 
quality control over this expanding educational enter- 
prise. It may be quite some time, however, before 
those who man our college accrediting organizations 
commonly agree upon such a principle for accrediting 
in higher education. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS. In most countries the 
responsibility for the maintenance of standards in 
secondary education lies primarily with government 
agencies. In the United States this responsibility is 
divided among the following agencies: (a) state de- 
partments of education, (b) institutions of higher 
learning, (c) state associations of specialized schools, 
such as schools of business, sometimes with the co- 
operation of state and regional agencies, and (d) 
regional associations of colleges and secondary schools. 

In 1872 the University of Michigan became the 
first agency in the United States to establish a plan 
for accrediting secondary schools as the basis for the 
admission of students. In 1873 the Indiana State 
Department of Public Instruction became the first 
state department of education to develop an accred- 
iting plan for its public high schools. More than a 
quarter of a century later, in 1902, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools be- 
came the first regional association to establish stand- 
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ards for accrediting secondary schools (14). Within 
the next quarter of a century standards were formu- 
lated in three other regional associations: the South- 
ern Association in 1912, the Northwest Association 
in 1918, and the Middle States Association in 1923. 
Although the New England Association has published 
standards for secondary schools, it has no program of 
accreditation comparable to the programs in the other 
four regional associations, The New England College 
Entrance Certificate Board maintained until recently 
a list of approved schools, admission to the list being 
determined by the college records of the graduates of 
each school. The Western Association, which operated 
for a number of years primarily in California and in 
adjacent states, had no published standards and no list 
of accredited secondary schools. In that area the 
accrediting function has been performed by the Uni- 
versity of California. In 1957, a new program of 
accreditation through self-appraisal was initiated by 
the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators (2). 

Within the last quarter of a century there has been 
an extension of American accrediting practices to 
other countries. Interest in the American plan of 
accrediting secondary schools had its begininng about 
1928 when schools, particularly in Europe and South 
America, appealed to several of the regional associa- 
tions for assistance in meeting American college and 
university requirements, Informal arrangements were 
made to meet the situation by the Middle States 
Association which, as early as 1928, received applica- 
tions from schools in France and Switzerland. It has 
now on its accredited list The International School 
at Geneva, 

With the pressures following World War II more 
definite action has been taken, particularly by the 
Southern Association which has a program of evalua- 
tion and accreditation of North American sponsored 
schools now operating in Latin America, As a tempo- 
rary service following World War II the North Cen- 
tral Association accepted the responsibility for accred- 
iting secondary schools established by the armed 
services of the United States in the occupied areas to 
Serve the families of members of the armed forces 
residing temporarily in these areas. 

Private business schools, through the encourage- 
ment of national and state associations of private 
business schools and of a few state departments of 
education, have established lists of accredited business 
schools, Michigan and Pennsylvania are areas in 
which definite results have been achieved, Another 
important effort concerned with the general improve- 
ment of independent schools is that of the National 
Council of Independent Schools. Statements of pur- 
poses and functions have been developed as the basis 
for a long-range program of improvement of educa- 
tion for youth, 

The National Association of Secondary School 
Principals through its Bulletin provides an unusual 
medium for promoting a better understanding of the 
Procedures for continuous improvement of the Ameri- 
can secondary school. Its issues carry frequent con- 
tributions of vital concern to schools throughout the 
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nation. Typical examples are reports concerning de- 
sirable standards, policies, and practices that have 
developed and can continue to develop, through the 
use of modern evaluation techniques. A summary 
statement by Carrothers and Franzén (4) helped to 
stimulate interest in the revision of the Evaluative 
Criteria (11). Baker's plan (1) for the New England 
Evaluation Study developed an interest in an area 
that had shown little previous concern except in the 
Connecticut evaluation project guided by Paul Collier 
of the State Department of Education. Umstattd’s 
article (34) was a valuable contribution to state and 
local agencies toward the improvement of public 
education. 

Problems of Accreditation, The scope of standards 
for secondary schools is so great that practically all 
aspects of secondary education are of concern to 
accrediting agencies. This has until recently been 
more true of state accrediting agencies than of higher 
institutions and regional associations. Since the close 
of World War II, higher institutions and regional 
associations have felt increased responsibility for the 
extension of educational opportunities to American 
youth, 

The secondary-school standards set by state depart- 
ments were more varied than those of regional associ- 
ations, according to early studies by Cook (6), Griz- 
zell (17), and Hill (20). Hill's study of state high- 
school standardization, in which the standards of 
four-year high schools were considered, dealt with a 
variety of specific legal requirements as well as with 
the more conventional aspects of secondary education. 
The areas emphasized most in secondary-school stand- 
ards of regional associations, according to Grizzell 
and Cook, were: definition of unit, graduation require- 
ments, length of school year, length of class period, 
size of staff, program of studies, pupil load, prepara- 
tion of teachers, teaching load, records, salaries, 
library and laboratories, plant, and general efficiency. 

Three of the regional associations that accredit 
secondary schools continue to emphasize specific 
standards of requirements. The Middle States Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, at its annual 
meeting in November, 1946, adopted nine general 
standards representing seven major areas: philosophy 
of the school, educational program, library, school 
staff, school plant, administration, and school and 
community relations. These standards were greatly 
influenced by the findings of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards (8). The North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has been considering for some years a revision of 
standards to be expressed in terms of criteria and 
regulations. The revision has not yet been accom- 
plished, but reveals the influence of the Evaluative 
Criteria (11). 

The major problems that have arisen in connection 
with the development of standards and accrediting 
procedures have been in relation to: validation of 
existing standards, the Carnegie unit, graduation re- 
quirements, length of the school year in independent 
and parochial schools, Program of studies, preparation 
of teachers, teaching load, library, and procedures 
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for judging the efficiency and spirit of the school. 
The North Central Association, the Northwest Asso- 
ciation, and the Southern Association have had for 
some years various committees concerned with these 
problems, but no final results have been reported. 
Although the New England Association has been 
active in planning procedures in evaluation and ac- 
crediting, no published reports are available, The 
Middle States Association has been confronted with 
the problem of evaluation of religious instruction in 
independent and church-related schools. An attempt 
at the solution of this problem resulted in a committee 
report and in the publication of a blank to be used 
by schools wishing to evaluate religious instruction 
(27). It is generally admitted that the present tradi- 
tional standards have not been scientifically tested by 
the associations themselves and that they are largely 
the outgrowth of the first standards adopted by the 
North Central Association in 1902. 

Typical Research Studies. The only general studies 
relating to state standards and accreditment that have 
attracted attention are those by Hill (20) and Mana- 
han (25). There is little evidence that these investi- 
gations have promoted effective action to improve 
standards and related procedures at the state level. 
More recently a study by Smith (32) revealed some 
influences of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards upon the standards in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Although the several regional associations have, 
during the past three or four decades, conducted a 
variety of field studies, the lack of funds and appro- 
priate staff and facilities has prevented achieving the 
results desired. Some progress has been made in the 
area of curriculum by the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula of the North Central Associa- 
tion (23, 36). The Southern Association has through 
a similar commission carried on a long-term coopera- 
tive study by selected schools and colleges, with the 
objective of improving their educational programs in 
terms of the peculiar needs of the students and of the 
community served by each school (22). A number of 
special studies, such as a general survey of North 
Central Association secondary schools (15), success 
of secondary-school graduates in college (26), prep- 
aration of secondary-school teachers (19), have ap- 
peared. In general, however, the several associations 
have promoted studies by other agencies. Examples of 
such studies in the North Central Association are 
the reports on the social studies by Monroe and 
Foster (28) and on the validity of standards by 
Yaukey (38); in the Southern Association, a study of 
beginning teachers by Campbell (3) and a study of 
private secondary education by Wilcox (37); and in 
the Middle States Association, a study of teacher load 
by Stocker (33). A number of field studies have also 
been carried on from time to time by the Northwest 
Association, of which Mackenzie's study (24) of 
scheduling practices and Conroy's study (5) of accred- 
itation and graduation requirements are examples. 
The New England Association has been active in the 
study of procedures for improving public and inde- 
pendent secondary schools and for appraising and 


accrediting its member schools, No official reports 
have been published. 

A significant departure in the appraisal and accred- 
iting of secondary schools is to be found in California, 
where no regional association has existed since the 
Western Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was discontinued. After several years of study 
and experience of schools in conducting self-evalua- 
tion such as that described by Eckhardt (16), the 
responsibility for directing a program of accreditation 
through self-appraisal has been assumed by the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School Administra- 
tors, Procedures for appraising secondary schools 
have been developed and published in four separate 
pamphlets for use by administrators, instructional 
staff, classified staff, and students (2). The California 
Association of Secondary School Administrators and 
the California State Department of Education have 
agreed upon a definition of a good secondary school, 
emphasizing: (a) discovering interests, needs, and 
abilities of students; (b) defining goals in terms of the 
needs of a changing society; (c) evaluating outcomes 
in terms of the development of individuals and the 
success of graduates; (d) striving continually to im- 
prove methods of encouraging the development of 
students; and (e) providing a staff, materials of in- 
struction, and physical facilities which will insure max- 
imum progress of cach student, Evaluations are sched- 
uled by the Association, The function of accreditation 
is performed by an accreditation commission repre- 
senting the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the University of California, the California 
State Colleges, the California Junior Colleges, the 
California Teachers Association, and others, 

An examination of these many studies reveals that 
with the possible exception of Yaukey's summary 
none has contributed significantly to the solution of 
the troublesome problems in the areas of standards 
and accreditation procedures, In 1934 Yaukey (38) 
summarized the evidence from approximately 40 
studies, mostly independent investigations, dealing 
with general principles of accreditation, teacher quali- 
fications, instructional procedures (mainly in science), 
class size, college success, program of studies, teach- 
ing load, school plant, and student load. His conclu- 
sion was: “Such studies as have been conducted suggest 
definitely the need for further study of the valid- 
ity of the standards it has been the practice of regional 
associations in the past to set. There are also some 
standards which have not been the subject of investi- 
gations, They are more or less traditionally accepted 
and have never been seriously questioned.” 

Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards, 
The need for a comprehensive investigation of the 
problems of accrediting was the basis for a coopera- 
tive attack of the six regional associations upon the 
whole program of standards and accrediting proce- 
dures. This study was first outlined in 1933 by repre- 
sentatives of the six regional associations and carried 
to completion during the six years immediately fol- 
lowing. The final report in five volumes was published 
in 1939. The details of objectives, committee proce- 
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dures, and results are fully presented in the general 
report (8). Twenty-nine short technical reports or 
articles dealing with specific problems, such as bases 
for accrediting, educational philosophy and objectives, 
scholastic ability of students, curriculum, guidance, 
library service, staff qualifications and functions, and 
college success, supplement this report (9). The evalu- 
ative criteria, organized in a form for convenience in 
evaluating a school as a unified institution, and the 
graphic scales with nation-wide, regional, and other 
norms were published as Evaluative Criteria (10, 11) 
and Educational Temperatures (7). The recom- 
mended plan for using the procedures is presented in 
How to Evaluate a Secondary School (12). 

The following are the significant characteristics of 
the study and its products: (a) The study was con- 
ducted cooperatively by the six regional associations 
with the advice and assistance of many national, 
regional, and state organizations and several hundred 
individual collaborators in the field. (b) The data of 
the evaluative criteria were drawn from the wealth 
of existing findings and recommendations to be found 
in more than two thousand sources dealing with all 
important aspects of secondary education. (c) The 
theoretical measures of the secondary school as an 
institution were validated by experimental tryout in 
two hundred representative secondary schools. (d) 
The resulting instrument is diagnostic with reference 
to the strengths and weaknesses of the school as an 
institution. (e) A technique was developed for evalu- 
ating a secondary school in terms of its philosophy 
and objectives. (f) The instrument for evaluation and 
the procedures recommended place the emphasis upon 
stimulation to growth by the school rather than upon 
standardization of institutional characteristics and 
functions. (g) The procedures for evaluation by com- 
mittees of qualified persons, including teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, state education department 
representatives, professors of education, and other 
specialists, provide significant opportunities for im- 
provement in professional knowledge and understand- 
ing among professional workers, (h) The study rec- 
ommendations provide for regularly recurring revisions 
of the evaluative criteria and evaluation procedures. 

The experience gained in the use of the Evaluative 
Criteria from 1940 to 1947 convinced the Tepresenta- 
tives of the several regional associations that a revision 
based upon experience in the use of the criteria and 
procedures and upon new findings and recommenda- 
tions of important committees should be made. The 
result was the 1950 edition of Evaluative Criteria 
(11). Although no major change in the general pat- 
tern of criteria was made, important modifications in 
organization were accomplished. The most significant 
modification was the substitution of “educational 
needs of youth” for “philosophy and objectives.” Most 
other changes were the substitution or the addition of 
new items. One change in organization was the elimi- 
nation of Educational Temperatures (7) with its 
regional and national norms, and the substitution of 
a blank called “graphic summary.” 

Another revision of Evaluative Criteria is planned 


for 1960. Work began in 1955. The procedures now 
being employed involve more than 30 national organi- 
zations representing various interests in secondary 
education. One source of great value are the research 
studies dealing with the use of the Evaluative Criteria 
since 1940. One of the first such studies was by 
Hawkins (18), a study of the reliability of secondary- 
school evaluations in 25 selected schools by means of 
a double-committee technique. His findings were suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to justify continuing the commit- 
tee procedure. Examples of recent studies include a 
follow-up by Cope (13) of fifteen schools at least a 
year after evaluation. The most important result of 
the evaluation process was the discovery of strengths 
and weaknesses of the schools in their attainment of 
11 stated purposes, Cope’s findings were supported by 
a similar study by Ricart (30). Newman (29) made 
an extensive analysis of educational program recom- 
mendations resulting from evaluations of secondary 
schools in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. He con- 
cludes that: (a) the evaluations had great merit and 
encouraged long-range program development, (b) self- 
evaluation by the faculty was one of the greatest 
factors in continuing improvement, (c) the results of 
evaluation stimulated increased financial aid, and 
(d) the results served to stimulate the public to posi- 
tive thinking concerning the schools. 

APPLICATIONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. Efforts have 
been made to employ the Evaluative Criteria or its 
counterpart to evaluate and stimulate school improve- 
ment in other countries. One of the first of these 
efforts was the use of a translation of the 1940 edition 
into Spanish by a church board in New York for use 
in evaluating church-related secondary schools in 
Cuba. At the close of World War II, the Education 
Division of the Army of Occupation in Japan made 
use of the 1940 edition, and a Japanese translation 
was published in 1951 (21). Evaluative Criteria, 
Indian Secondary Schools (35) was adapted from the 
1950 edition by a Committee of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Workshops sponsored by the United States 
Educational Foundation in India. This adaptation was 
published in English. Perhaps the most significant 
foreign contribution was that of Rizk Girgis Rizk, 
Evaluative Criteria for Academic Secondary Schools 
of Egypt (31). This contribution involved the trans- 
lation and adaptation of the 1950 edition into Arabic 
and a trial of the Egyptian edition in four selected 
state secondary schools. The Ministry of Education 
cooperated in the evaluation program and Dean Amir 
Boktor of the School of Education, American Uni- 
versity at Cairo, served in an advisory capacity on 
the translation into Arabic. One thousand copies of 
the Egyptian edition were printed by the Social Re- 
search Center of the American University at Cairo. 
Other çountries that have indicated an interest in 
adapting the Evaluative Criteria to their needs in 
school evaluation have been Thailand and, more re- 
cently, Puerto Rico and countries of Central and 
South America. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Educational administration is the process of inte- 
grating the efforts of personnel and of utilizing appro- 
priate materials in such a way as to promote 
effectively the development of human qualities. It is 
concerned not only with the development of children 
and youth, but also with the growth of adults, and par- 
ticularly with the growth of school personnel. 
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The United States Bureau of the Census reported 
that more than 41 million Americans were enrolled in 
schools and colleges during October, 1957. The edu- 
cation of this number of persons requires the services 
of more than two million school employees and an 
annual expenditure in excess of twelve billion dollars, 
The administration of such a vast enterprise is a chal- 
lenging responsibility indeed. One of the most con- 
spicuous developments in public education in Amer- 
ica during the present century has been the change 
in organization, administration, and financial support 
which has been made necessary by rapidly expanding 
enrollments at all levels of the educational system. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. Public schools in America 
were first established by local communities. Nonethe- 
less, the concept that education is a legal function of 
the state was developed early, and the first type of 
school superintendency to emerge was the state super- 
intendency. It first appeared in New York State in 
1812 and had won general acceptance by 1850. The 
early state superintendents were concerned primarily 
with the inspection of schools, the collection and dis- 
semination of educational statistics, and the apportion- 
ment of educational funds. 

As the role of the state became more influential, the 
need for an intermediate administrative officer be- 
tween the state and the local school district was rec- 
ognized and provided for by state legislation. The 
intermediate superintendency took various forms in 
the different states during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. By midcentury, however, it had be- 
come predominantly the county superintendency (30). 
Generally, both the county and state superintendents 
were elected by popular vote and often were not dis. 
tinguished with respect to professional qualifications, 

The early development of the local school super- 
intendency took place during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century (4, 35). This administrative position 
was not established by action of state legislatures; it 
was a product of local forces and needs. Only a very 
small number of large cities employed a superintend- 
ent of schools before 1850. By 1890 all of these cities 
employed superintendents, In many instances, how- 
ever, the superintendent was assigned only limited 
responsibilities, 

Generally, the local boards of education clung tena- 
ciously to the business administration of the schools, 
assigning to the superintendent important powers only 
in relation to teachers and the instructional program. 
Up to the beginning of the present century, city boards 
of education were large (ranging up to several hun- 
dred members) and divided themselves into standing 
committees for the administration of the schools, The 
Concept of the board of education as a legislative 
body, and the superintendent of schools as the execu- 
tive officer of the board responsible for the adminis- 
tration of all aspects of the school system, had not yet 
gained acceptance. In fact, as late as 1895 the super- 
intendents themselves believed that the supervision of 
instruction should be administered separately from 
business matters and that the superintendent of schools 
should be responsible only for the former (29). 


Public-school administration during the nineteenth 
century was a relatively simple and unspecialized call- 
ing. In many cases the early superintendents were not 
professional educators. They had short tenure and low 
pay (35). Little had been written before 1900 on 
educational administration, and formal preparation 
Programs for school administrators had not yet been 
developed. However, this early period did provide a 
wealth of varied experiences in administration from 
which valid hypotheses could be formulated and 
tested. It was the experiential foundation upon which 
the profession of educational administration was to 
be built in the twentieth century. 


CHANGING CONCEPTS AND EMPHASES IN 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. The nature 
of educational administration changed rapidly after 
the opening of the twentieth century. A body of pro- 
fessional literature in the field began to accumulate. 
Programs for the professional preparation of school 
administrators were inaugurated in leading universi- 
ties. In the cities the size of boards of education was 
greatly reduced. Increasingly, board members were 
elected at large rather than by districts or wards, and 
for longer terms, Standing committees of boards of 
education were eliminated or decreased in number. 
The dual administrative organization, where both the 
superintendent of schools and the business manager 
were responsible directly to the board, was gradually 
abandoned in favor of an organization headed by a 
single person, the superintendent of schools. Also 
there was gradual acceptance of the idea that the 
board of education is a policy-making body and that 
the administration of board policies should be dele- 
gated to the superintendent, Thus, by 1920 the pres- 
ent concept of the relationship of the board and the 
superintendent had been developed and put into 
operation quite generally. These developments gave 
the administrator greater professional stature and 
established him as the manager of the educational 
enterprise. 

Administration as Management. The focal point 
of emphasis in educational administration during 
the first two or three decades of the present 
century was on “scientific” management. The adjec- 
tive is placed in quotation marks because administra- 
tion during this period actually was much less scien- 
tific than it was generally believed to be. It reflected 
the efficiency engineering movement in industry and 
the scientific movement in education (33), both of 
which flourished during the first quarter of the cen- 
tury. Great importance was placed upon the adminis- 
trator’s being in command of specialized knowledge 
relating to the operational aspects of his position. 
Emphasis was on organizational structure and the 
formal relationships of personnel to obtain efficiency 
in operation (39). Much attention was given to the 
formal line and staff organization, and the informal 
organization was largely ignored. This tended to result 
in an authoritarian type of administration where major 
stress was put upon the organization’s goals and little 
attention was given to the personal needs and disposi- 
tions of the organization members. The school survey 
conducted by outside experts was a characteristic 
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adjunct of administration during this period. The pur- 
pose of the survey was to evaluate the school system 
and to indicate kow it could be improved. The survey 
movement began about 1910, spread rapidly, and con- 
tinued to receive much emphasis through the twenties 
(38). It was an administrative expression of the new 
scientific emphasis in education. 

Human-Relations Emphasis in Administration. The 
classic studies conducted in the Hawthorne plant of 
the Western Electric Company started a trend toward 
the end of this era of “scientific” management (21). 
Such studies indicated that the major problems of man- 
agement are found in the realm of human relations 
rather than in technical processes. During the past 
two decades there has been a rapidly increasing em- 
phasis on human relations in educational administra- 
tion (7, 17, 23). This concept of administration puts 
less emphasis on the administrator's having specialized 
competence in all aspects of the educational activity 
and more emphasis upon his possession of broad gen- 
eral and professional competence coupled with highly 
developed skills in the areas of human relations and 
administrative processes (10), Administration must 
necessarily take place in an interpersonal setting. 
Thus, the crucial factor in administration is the nature 
of the human relationships involved. The administra- 
tor’s basic functions are to exercise broad judgment, 
provide professional leadership, and exhibit discrim- 
inating insight and understanding in the utilization of 
personnel. The cooperative, rather than the manipu- 
lative, process is utilized in obtaining the contribu- 
tions of personnel to the attainment of organizational 
goals. Personal needs of members of the organization, 
as well as organizational goals, are recognized. A few 
of the more recent emphases in educational adminis- 
tration which reflect the human-relations concept are 
staff participation in policy development, the rising 
status of the principalship, a functional form of or- 
ganization emphasizing councils and committees, and 
citizen participation in the study of educational prob- 
lems (32). Most of the work of the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration during the fifties 
reflects the growing concern for human relations in 
educational administration (23). 

Efforts Toward a Theory of Educational Adminis- 
tration, It has been only during the last decade or so 
that any significant effort has been made to develop i 
theory of educational administration (10, 40). Mort's 
publication (26) was the first to be concerned pri- 
marily with theory. Previous books had dealt largely 
with the problems faced by administrators and with 
empirically developed plans of action for handling 
such problems, The decade beginning in 1950 has 
already produced several important publications re- 
lated to the theory of educational administration (12, 
18, 36). A number of CPEA publications also have 
treated this subject (23). In 1957, under the auspices 
of the University Council for Educational Administra- 
tion and the University of Chicago, a group of pro- 
fessors of educational administration participated in 
the first national seminar devoted to 2 study of the 
theory of educational administration. The develop- 
ment of an adequate theory 
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havior is of utmost importance, It will make possible 
the relating of the behavior of the administrator to 
the behavior of others and thereby develop a sounder 
concept of the administrative process. It will give 
direction and meaning to research, thus making it 
possible to formulate an increasingly adequate theory 
of administration. 

Shift in Research Emphasis. Until a comparatively 
recent date, research in educational administration 
was primarily of the historical, status, or normative 
type, This was in harmony with the fact that there 
were no well-developed theories of administration to 
give direction to other kinds of research, In the early 
decades of the twentieth century, research workers 
devoted much energy to developing measuring instru- 
ments in order to obtain objective descriptions of the 
problem areas being investigated. Later, many studies 
went beyond the descriptive stage and attempted eval- 
uations by the application of “basic principles” which 
were frequently derived by pooling the opinions of 
experts in the field of study. In more recent years, 
research in administration has become increasingly 
conceptual in nature, Halpin (10, Ch. 5) has devel- 
oped a model for research in administrator behavior 
which is consistent with the social scientist's concep- 
tions of organization and of leadership. Recent con- 
cepts of the relationship of the administrator to such 
reference groups as the board of education, the staff, 
and the opinion leaders of the community have been 
investigated in a large number of studies (10, Ch. 7; 
23). An area of research which has received much 
attention recently is that related to various role the- 
ories (11), Considerable emphasis has been put on 
the study of the relationships of role concepts and 
behavior and of the relationships of administrator 
behavior to teachers’ morale and confidence in admin- 
istrative leadership, Recent theories in educational 
administration have already led to productive re- 
searches. It may be expected that as more complete 
theory is formulated in the future increasingly signifi- 
cant research will be stimulated, 

THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION. In the following paragraphs men- 
tion is made, as far as space permits, of major 
problems which have been of concern at different 
levels of educational administration, 

Local Level. Problems at the local level which have 
received major attention include school district or- 
ganization (28), school board functions (6), adminis- 
trator-board relationships (5), relationships of the 
school district to other municipalities (20), adminis- 
trative organization (37), staff relationships (7), edu- 
cational programs and services (3), financial and 
business management (19), school-community rela- 
tionships (32), school plant planning (2), and trans- 
portation of students (31). Although the number of 
local school districts has been drastically reduced 
during the past two decades, in many states the prob- 
lem of eliminating small, inefficient districts is still a 
major one. On the other hand, the problem of decen- 
tralizing the vast educational organizations found in 
large cities is rapidly becoming of great concern (34). 
e has been decreased attention over the past twenty 
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years to operational finance and business-management 
problems and increased attention to the leadership 
responsibilities of the administrator in relation to the 
board of education, the school staff, and the com- 
munity. The upsurge of public interest in the schools 
and the administrative provisions which have been 
developed to encourage and guide it are significant 
recent developments. Administrators increasingly have 
accepted the challenge of providing the kind of lead- 
ership necessary for developing community opinion 
conducive to the making of sound decisions regarding 
public education. 

Intermediate Level. Although the intermediate super- 
intendency was established early in the development 
of educational administration, it was the object of 
little study until the thirties. Since that time, and 
particularly during the last decade, a number of 
studies of this level of administration have been made 
(9, 16). Considerable legislation has been enacted 
recently in the various states pertaining to the inter- 
mediate level of administraton. Important changes 
which have been effected include the creation of 
intermediate boards of education, appointment of the 
superintendent by the intermediate board, replacing 
election by popular vote, and improved financial pro- 
vision. The responsibilities of the intermediate admin- 
istrator are tending to shift from a reporting and 
inspectorial emphasis to one of consultation and pro- 
vision of educational services to local school districts. 

State Level. Since about 1917 there has been rapid 
expansion of the state educational agencies. State 
department staffs have increased in quality as well as 
in number, political influences on the staff have tended 
to be eliminated, and as a result these departments 
have become increasingly significant educational 
forces (13). Much attention has been given to prob- 
lems of educational organization at the state level. 
There is a trend toward changing the administrative 
relationships of the state board of education and the 
chief state school officer by having the latter appointed 
by the former. The problem of what should be the 
Tespective roles of the state and the local school dis- 
tricts in controlling education continues to be an 
important issue. The opinion on this issue most fre- 
quently noted is that the state educational agency 
should determine only minimum standards, empha- 
size leadership rather than regulatory functions, and 
Promote local district initiative and autonomy in 
matters of educational policy. An area of research 
and development of particular significance during the 
last four decades has been that of state financial sup- 
port for public education (8). During this period the 
emphasis in research has shifted from local district 
problems of taxation, budgeting and accounting, and 
purchasing to the Problems of state and federal 
Participation in the financing of education. The con- 
cept of the equalization of educational opportunities 
through a state-local district partnership in the fi- 
nancing of education has been implemented to a 
marked extent (24). A hopeful beginning has also 
been made in the equalization of the costs of school 
buildings and of pupil transportation. 

Federal Level. The federal government has devel- 


oped many educational relationships with the states 
and individual educational institutions, some of which 
are highly controversial (1). Federal funds for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are comparatively 
small in amount, and most of them are appropriated 
for special purposes or to school districts affected by 
federal activities. Since the mid-fifties appropriations 
to the U. S. Office of Education for cooperative re- 
search programs have increased substantially. Many 
studies over a long period of time have shown the 
need for general federal aid to the states for public 
schools (25, 27). Nonetheless, no such plan for fi- 
nancing schools has yet been approved by Congress. 
At the present writing, the Congress appears to be 
giving serious attention to bills which would appro- 
priate sizeable additional sums for public education 
as a part of an overall plan to strengthen the nation’s 
security. It seems likely that many past problems of 
federal-state educational relationships will continue 
to prevail. A new circumstance in this area of rela- 
tionships has resulted from the Supreme Court's seg- 
gregation decision. The need for improved research 
and leadership in federal and state educational rela- 
tionships is evident. 

SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS RELATED TO 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. During re- 
cent years there have been a number of developments 
which have had considerable importance for educa- 
tional administration. In 1947 the National Confer- 
ence of Professors of Educational Administration was 
organized. For the first time professors who have a 
major responsibility for the Preparation of school 
administrators met and inaugurated a continuing 
study of problems related to the development of 
administrative competence (15). The NCPEA has 
been a continuing force for the improvement of pro- 
fessors of educational administration and of strength- 
ening programs of Preparation for school adminis- 
trators. Also, it has sponsored two major professional 
Publications (10, 19). 

The Cooperative Program in Educational Admin- 
istration was launched in 1950. The program was 
directed through eight regional centers in the United 
States and was financed to a large extent by a grant 
of several million dollars from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion. The CPEA stimulated outstanding cooperative 
efforts of practitioners, leaders of professional associ- 
ations, and university personnel from many fields in 
the study and improvement of educational adminis- 
tration throughout the nation. It made possible a 
greater number of, and more exhaustive, studies of 
administrative behavior and related problems than 
has ever characterized any previous, similar length of 
time (23). Its contributions to improved concepts of 
the role of administration, of administrative processes, 
and of the preparation of administrative leadership 
have been significant. The total impact of the CPEA 
and its studies upon educational administration can 
only be determined in future years. 

The organizing of the National School Boards 
Association in the forties was of importance to edu- 
cational administration. This made possible the affili- 
ation of the state association of school boards in a 
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national-level organization and provided an oppor- 
tunity for the leaders of national organizations of 
administrators to work cooperatively with leaders of a 
national organization of school boards. The NSBA 
has become an important influence in the strengthen- 
ing of state associations of school boards and, through 
these associations, of local school boards throughout 
the country. 

Lay citizen interest in public education was greatly 
accelerated during the fifties. Membership in the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers has in- 
creased to more than 10,500,000. The Congress is an 
important influence in improving education. The Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
was organized in 1949. During its five-year period of 
operation, the Commission, and since then its suc- 
cessor, the National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, have done much to inform the American 
people of the importance of public education and of 
their responsibilities toward it (14). When the Com- 
mission was formed there was only a small number 
of citizen committees for the public schools in the 
United States. In 1957 there were 39 state-wide citi- 
zen committees for the public schools, and an esti- 
mated 12,000 citizen committees active at the local 
level. The: Commission and the Council also have 
been instrumental in developing an increased interest 
in educational matters on the part of persons who 
direct the various media of mass communication in 
the nation. 

During the past two decades a number of school 
study councils have been organized for the improve- 
ment of educational leadership and for conducting 
educational research. The Metropolitan School Study 
Council, affiliated with Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is probably the oldest and best known 
of these councils. The councils have served to bring 
educational leadership in school systems and higher 
institutions into fruitful relationships for the coopera- 
tive investigation of mutual problems. The councils 
have contributed to the in-service development of 
administrators and teachers by stimulating and aiding 
them to carry on functional investigations of educa- 
tional problems in actual school situations. 

Particularly outstanding efforts to improve pro- 
grams of preparation for school administrators were 
carried on during the past decade. These efforts were 
spearheaded by the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration (23) and the National Confer- 
ence of Professors of Educational Administration 
(22). Many aspects of the general problem of the 
preparation of administrative leaders have been in- 
vestigated and numerous experimental approaches 
have been explored (10, Chs. 11-13). Aspects which 
have received particular attention include recruitment 
and selection of students, evaluation of existing pro- 
grams, development of new curriculum patterns, 
establishment of cooperative relationships with school 
systems, provision of significant field experiences, and 
the strengthening of the organization and financial 
support of graduate institutions. There has been in- 
creasing emphasis on administrative theory, inter- 
disciplinary studies, role concepts, and group processes 
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in preparation programs. Indeed, there are indica- 
tions that the second half of the twentieth century 
may prove to be a new era in the preparation of 
administrative leadership for education. 

A very recent development which holds consider- 
able promise for the future of educational administra- 
tion is the association of 34 leading universities in 
the University Council for Educational Administra- 
tion. A grant of funds by the Kellogg Foundation 
made possible this development. The Council’s major 
purpose is to facilitate individual and cooperative 
efforts on fundamental research designed to increase 
the professional status of educational administration. 
The CEA’s first major project, in cooperation with 
the Educational Testing Service and partially financed 
by a grant of funds from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, is the establishment of criteria of success for the 
elementary-school principalship. The UCEA may be 
expected to play an important part in upgrading the 
quality of future administrative leadership. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
FUTURE. The profession of educational administra- 
tion has progressed far in the hundred years since its 
beginning. The past fifty years, particularly, have seen 
the school administrator gain status as a professional 
leader. During these years a substantial body of 
knowledge relating to education and its administration 
has accumulated, the formal preparation and certifica- 
tion of educational personnel has been accepted, 
strong state and national professional associations 
have been organized, the scope of public education 
has been greatly expanded, and public concern and 
interest in the schools have increased. The present 
demands upon administrative leaders in education 
are immense. They must play an important role in 
the development of instructional programs and serv- 
ices, the selection and improvement of personnel, the 
maintenance of school and community relationships, 
the planning of school facilities, and the administra- 
tion of a budget which may run into millions of 
dollars. 

The foreseeable future clearly will demand even 
more of school administrators. There is an obvious 
public demand that education shall reach increasingly 
higher standards of quality and effectiveness, Admin- 
istration must be the catalytic agent to make this 
achievement possible. This will require a level of gen- 
eral education and of professional knowledge and 
skill which administrators have not generally attained. 
In the future, both the practitioners and the profes- 
sors in the field of administration will need to develop 
common concern and responsibility for formulating 
ever more adequate theories and of testing these 
theories through research. The best contributions of 
the behavioral and social sciences must be fully uti- 
lized in these efforts. 

Viewing educational administration over its past 
history reveals that the place of education in the struc- 
ture of government has been affected by marked 
changes. In the early part of the century public edu- 
cation was almost wholly the concern and responsi- 
bility of the (often small) local school district. In- 
creasingly, local districts have become larger and 
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cence. Thus it is relevant that present evidence sug- 
gests that, on the average, social horizons widen 
gradually during childhood and adolescence (7), and 
that sex urges have been increasing over a period of 
years and are not suddenly characteristic of the ado- 
lescent, as the assumption of a preadolescent latency 
period implies (31). 

On the other hand, other studies report adolescents 
to be “more introversive and concerned with their 
inner urges and experience” than children younger or 
older (26), to show more unhappiness in projective 
test material (59), to have more unpleasant and fewer 
pleasant experiences (62), and to show more delayed 
reaction time to stimulus words such as “worry,” 
“afraid,” “unhappy,” “restless,” and “anxious” (46). 
Other investigators report that evidence for stress was 
found, although they do not report the supporting data 
(21, 63). In general, increase in anxiety in adoles- 
cence seems to be more characteristic of girls, but in 
both sexes to be associated with specific areas of 
adjustment typical of the teens—family relations, ideo- 
logical developments, heterosexual relations, voca- 
tional orientations—that is, with types of develop- 
mental tasks Havighurst has described (24). 

The whole question of adolescence obviously needs 
further study. It is not an unreasonable hypothesis that 
much “adolescent stress” is actually to be found in the 
adults—parents and teachers—who supervise teen- 
agers, who are disturbed, for example, by threats to 
their authority and moral codes and who project 
their own stress into the youngsters. In addition, the 
increasing variability in physical status (53) and sex- 
social orientation (14) in children of junior-high- 
school age and the increased age range that is due 
to the retaining of retarded pupils in the junior high 
school may pose certain problems for teachers of 
this age group which lead them to attribute to the 
individual youngsters not only the teachers own 
uncertainty but also the characteristics of the student 
group. These suggestions as to why the adolescent 
period may be perceived by writers as stressful, er- 
ratic, and the like, are mentioned because many tend 
to assume as established fact—and hence attempt to 
explain—many behavior characteristics which have 
not been empirically demonstrated to be uniquely 
characteristic of or even more frequently found 
among this age group. There is, in this area of re- 
search in developmental psychology, a special prob- 
lem of translating theoretical assertions into specific 
hypotheses and of developing operational means of 
testing these hypotheses. 

AREAS OF ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT. 
The bulk of the research on adolescence has been 
devoted to the study of developmental trends in major 
areas and investigation of antecedent and concurrent 
conditions that influence the trends. Developments in 
selected areas will be briefly described here; extensive 
summaries are available in various textbooks (5, 
27, 33). 

Physical Growth. At any age, the physical status of 
the organism has important Psychological and social 
implications. These meanings are likely to be more 
Salient at adolescence; physical change is rapid and 


final body type, conforming or failing to conform to 
cultural ideals, is emerging. Girls reach pubescence 
(begin menstruation) at age 13 on the average (52). 
Comparable data for boys are, of course, not avail- 
able, but evidence indicates a later pubescence. The 
first observable external indication of sex development 
in one study was at an average age of 10.6 years in 
girls and at 11.8 years in boys (43). Since gonadal 
development and gross bodily growth are both stimu- 
lated by pituitary action and since age of greatest 
increase in height is correlated about .70 with first 
menstruation in girls, age of greatest increase in height 
may be used as a rough index of relative pubescent 
status. In girls, according to the Harvard growth 
study (51), this occurs at 12.56 years; in boys at 
14.78 years. The prepubescent physical growth spurt 
is one of the most tangible evidences of adolescence 
and may be the reason that adults tend to assume 
equivalent acceleration in psychological traits as well. 

The degree to which pubescence is pin-pointed in 
time and to which its onset (and the accompanying 
increase in sex drive) is sudden has special signifi 
cance in view of the assumptions made by biological 
theories of adolescence. In girls, it will be recalled, 
first external evidence of sexual maturity was observ- 
able shortly after 10, the peak of the growth spurt at 
12.5, and first menstruation at 13. A period of sterility 
apparently follows the first menstruation, and further 
development of general physique and secondary sex 
characteristics occurs beyond the first menstruation 
Thus for the mid-teen girl a third or a fourth of her 
life has been devoted to noticeable sexual maturation. 
This period of change, short to an adult, is hardly 
instantaneous to the child. Moreover, Kinsey and 
others (31) have reported increasing erotic reactions 
(evidenced in incidence of masturbation) during the 
so-called latency period, thus raising serious doubts 
as to whether such a period of sexual quiescence 
exists. 

Although interindividual differences in gross physi- 
cal size and rate of development have important 
social implications (22, 29), there is little evidence 
that intraindividual differences in physical growth 
trends greatly disturb behavior on the average. For 
example, studies have failed to support the notion of 
organically generated adolescent awkwardness (19). 
Relations of physical growth to adolescent adjust- 
ment seem generally to arise from ignorance on the 
part of the youngster of the changes he is experi- 
encing, and from perceived personal deviations from 
the cultural ideal (9, 30). 

Intellectual Changes. Developmental trends in intel- 
ligence are, of course, assessed mainly by formal tests 
of intelligence. Such tests have generally shown a 
slowing down, rather than an acceleration of devel- 
opment, from the early or middle teens onward with 
growth terminating at perhaps 20. Recent research 
suggests, on the contrary, that important further de- 
velopment occurs well into the adult years, to around 
30 (69) or perhaps even to 50 (8). Thus as long as 
such tests are accepted as the major criteria it must 
be concluded that the prime of learning capacity 
occurs well beyond the teens. 
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While studies of the relationship of intellectual 
growth to pubescence have failed to provide evidence 
of a growth spurt comparable to physical growth, 
they have indicated that children who reach pubes- 
cence early tend to be slightly (but reliably) superior 
in intellectual growth throughout the school years (1). 
This may be simply a reflection of the general finding 
that the superior organism tends to be generally 
superior, or it may be due to the fact that early 
pubescent children, being larger, are treated in more 
mature fashion by their elders and thus provided with 
a more stimulating environment. Cornell and Arm- 
strong (15) have recently suggested on the basis ofa 
reanalysis of the Harvard growth data that individual 
growth curves of intelligence may be classified into a 
limited number of pattern categories. They suggest 
that for many children there is discernible a child- 
hood and an adolescent cycle, with the adolescent 
cycle being characterized by more rapid development 
in some individuals and slower development in others. 
The basic findings are not yet confirmed by other 
investigators, and it would probably be difficult to 
implement the practical application suggested by 
these writers. 

Changing Peer Relationships. Among the most strik- 
ing psychological developments of adolescence are 
those involving relationships with peers. From pre- 
school years to approximately 12 or 13 years of age 
there is increasing cleavage between the sexes, a devel- 
opment attributed by some to the need to defend 
against the anxiety generated by increased sexuality 
and by others to increasing learning of and conformity 
to one’s sex role. Beyond 12 or 13 there emerges an 
increasing interest in and interaction with the oppo- 
site sex (14, 35). Dating begins, on the average, at 
about 14 for both sexes, and “going steady,” a topic 
much discussed in the current press, at about 15 (38). 
The absence of a marked sex differential in age of 
first dating suggests that cultural expectation and 
context (that is, the school grade in which hetero- 
sexual interaction often originates) have obscured 
biological influences (that is, the earlier pubescence 
of girls). Presumably, in part as a result of pressures 
brought by parents and peers at the age dating 
occurs, an increased sharpening of class and race 
distinctions occurs at adolescence, especially in the 
case of girls (32, 70). In general, friends are similar 
to each other in such social and personal characteris- 
tics as economic status, social class, religion, and 
intelligence. Studies growing out of “need theory” 
have sought, with some success, to test the hypothe- 
sis that mates (and presumably friends) are selected 
in terms of complementary needs, and thus that while 
homogamy may be the rule in the instance of social 
characteristics there may be substantial heterogamy 
when the focus is upon needs and psychological char- 
acteristics (72). Recent research on courtship status 
has attempted to test the implications of psycho- 
analytic theory, with results suggesting the inadequacy 
of this point of view (71). 

Popular opinion as well as various theories dealing 
with adolescence point to marked vacillation in the 
social interactions of adolescents. Such evidence as 


does exist shows, on the contrary, that as children 
grow older their social relations become gradually 
more stable (61). However, the shifts during child- 
hood and adolescence in the social desirability of 
various personal characteristics (35, 63) may create 
a degree of ambiguity, making perception of one’s 
own status difficult. Though the number of subjects 
was inadequate, a recent investigation has suggested 
that at about the age of 13 youngsters find it more 
difficult to perceive their own sociometric status cor- 
rectly, though they show steady gains in the percep- 
tion of the status of others (6). 

Changes in Interests. Studies of interests during ado- 
lescence have been largely descriptive and have tended 
to demonstrate such trends as the emergence of sex- 
social orientations, an increasingly sedentary life, and 
a broadening awareness of the world at large (33). 
Such facts have educational applications, to be sure, 
but perhaps more important is the relation interests 
bear to quality of adjustment—a relationship that 
may become increasingly pertinent as automation 
decreases opportunities for intrinsic satisfactions in 
work and increases leisure time. The fact that well- 
adjusted youngsters are much more positively oriented 
to varied experiences than are those who are poorly 
adjusted emphasizes the possibilities for improvement 
of adjustment through the development of interests 
(4). Since affective orientation toward experience is 
probably developed early in life, Jersild and Tasch 
(28) suggest that failures to develop rewarding inter- 
ests during childhood and adolescence may result in 
“gaps” that persist through life, reducing opportuni- 
ties for fundamental need satisfaction not only under 
usual conditions but especially when retirement or 
other role changes alter usual sources of need 
satisfaction. 

Changes in Values. Knowledge of the basic values 
of a culture appears to be inculcated well before 
adolescence (60). However, increased capacity to deal 
with abstract matters, increasing locomotion in a 
heterogeneous culture, the advent of sexual maturity 
(making certain moral issues personal rather than 
academic), and increasing peer pressure often con- 
trary to parental teaching, presumably result in cer- 
tain adolescent reorientation in values. Changes do 
occur in the teen years in attitudes toward truth (65), 
religious matters (34), social responsibility (23), traits 
admired in people (33, p. 431), and a variety of 
borderline moral issues (48, p. 446), to choose a few 
illustrations. Adolescents become more liberal and 
tolerant on a verbal level, but there is reason to 
believe that there may be increasing gaps between 
jntellectualistic expression of opinion and personal 
and/or emotional orientation (23, 40). In general 
compared with their parents, and in special contrast 
with their grandparents, college students (late ado- 
lescents) seem to make their moral decisions more on 
the basis of prudence, intelligent judgment, and es- 
thetic standards rather than on an absolute right-or- 
wrong basis (2). This finding from a study of some 
years ago probably is even more true today in view 
of a strong cultural trend toward more liberal atti- 
tudes (47). 
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Research on values in adolescence usually has had 
no particular theoretical orientation, though a dynamic 
view of attitude formation would seem, according to 
most theories, to lead to the expectation that ado- 
lescents would be more dogmatic, more radical, and 
even more conservative in their values than are 
adults. To this writer’s knowledge, only one line of 
evidence bears on this, showing adolescents and older 
adults to dislike change more than do young adults 
(57, p. 309). 

Changing Relationships with Parents. There are 
many reasons to believe that adolescence may be 
threatening to parents. Threats to parental authority 
and moral codes, and exposure of offspring to physi- 
cal risks (such as teen-age driving), may well generate 
a fair amount of anxiety. And parents whose teen- 
ager does not conform in personality, aspirations, or 
accomplishment to the ideal envisioned by the parents 
for their offspring may have problems of accepting 
the youngster for what he is now that personality 
formation is viewed as essentially complete. These 
threats may result in some cases in parental ambiva- 
lence and in more pressure being put upon the ado- 
lescent. In such homes there is likely to be mounting 
parent-child conflict. In general, girls appear to have 
more conflicts with parents than do boys (11, 55) and 
to show an increase in such conflict during the teen 
years (37), whereas boys’ conflicts evidence less clear 
age trends on the average. The’ increase in conflict 
with parents during adolescence on the Part of girls 
and the fact that girls have more conflicts with parents 
than do boys seem explainable in terms of the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis. 

Various studies (50) indicate that boys develop 
self-reliance more rapidly than do girls, though some 
writers argue that the emancipation process. is: more 
complex and difficult for boys (71). Studies of factors 


related to self-reliance indicate that physical size (18) > 


(probably influencing maturity level of social expec- 
tation) and methods of child control are important 
variables (3, 56). Central as this issue of relations 
with and emancipation from parents is to an under- 
standing of the adolescent years, relevant research is 
surprisingly sparse. à 

Vocational Development. Perhaps no aspect of ado- 
lescence has attracted as much theoretical and research 
attention in very recent years as has the matter of 
vocational development (16, 49, 58). In contrast to 
older views in which the making of a sound voca- 
tional choice was considered a somewhat intellectual- 
istic process of matching personal assets with job 
requirements, the current emphasis is upon vocational 
development and eventual decision as a long-evolving 
Process placed squarely in the context of total per- 
sonality development and need structure. Various 
Occupations are “seen” by the adolescent (albeit un- 
consciously in many instances) as having potential 
for the satisfaction of basic needs and “permitting him 
to utilize various adjustive predispositions: which char- 
acterize’ his personality. Thus the way an adolescent 
perceives himself in a possible occupation assumes 
importance, and vocational development may be 


viewed in a sense as involving a process of role- 
playing and role-testing. 

Problems: of vocational choice and related edu- 
cational plans rank high in any .enumeration of 
worries and problems by adolescents (41), as would 
be anticipated in view of -cultural expectation that 
young people will find appropriafe employment. Since 
the assumption of an: independent economic role is 
fundamental to the termination of adolescence in any 
cultural view of this period, the economic situation is 
of special relevance. The characteristics of adolescents 
in the thirties probably differed from those of adoles- 
cents in the mid-fifties. Between 1940 and 1950 there 
was a 10 percent drop in the number of adolescents, 
whereas an increase of 40 per cent is predicted for 
1960 over 1950. What this more competitive situation 
will mean for the adolescent remains to be seen. 

THE CONTINUITY AND INTERRELATED- 
NESS OF GROWTH TRENDS. It is generally ac- 
cepted that a basic continuity characterizes human 
psychological development, in the sense that patterns 
of personality and adjustment once established tend 
to persist over lang periods of time. It would seem 
reasonable to assume, however, that environmental 
or constitutional circumstances might give, under cer- 
tain conditions, a somewhat altered direction to growth 
trends of particular individuals. Unfortunately, the 
longitudinal data available in several laboratories 
have not yet been analyzed (or the analyses have not 
yet reached publication) in sufficient detail to indicate 
the frequency and timing of or the conditions respon- 
sible for significant alterations in growth patterns. 
Hence the role of pubescence or adolescence in such 
shifts or seeming “discontinuities” as may exist is 
difficult to ascertain. As previously noted, in physical 
growth, in social interaction, and possibly in intelli- 
gence, some alteration in direction or rate of growth 
is associated with pubescence to a sufficient: degree to 
be evident in group comparisons. Anything approach- 
ing a reorganization of Personality*at pubescence or 
in adolescence has not been demonstrated, at least 
to this writer's satisfaction. 

Many studies confirm the interrelatedness of devel- 
opmental trends. In general,- “desirable” traits are 
Positively correlated in cross-sectional studies and 
there appears to be a certain unity of growth in longi- 
tudinal studies (42, 45). Whether this relatedness is 
sufficiently close to permit a meaningful basis for 
discriminating the growth pattern of one individual 
from another or for making long-range developmental 
or educational predictions is open to question (12, 
66). A recent analysis of the patterning of categories 
of adjustment (as measured by questionnaire) for 30 
adolescent boys over a Period of seven years was 
interpreted as failing to confirm the hypothesis of 
unity or of homogeneity of growth, though concord- 
ance, significant at the .01 level, was found in half 
the cases (67). It is evident that, in part, differences 
in interpretation reflect the biases of the particular 
investigator. One is impressed by the similarities 
from one trait to another and from one point in time 
to another; a second is more impressed by the excep- 


tions. Studies, ey oe report better than chance 
relationships, 

It does seem desirable in studying any phase of life 
that it be put in ‘the ‘perspective ‘of what has gone 
before and what follows, Unless this is done, charac- 
teristics of a particular age group, as adolescents, are 
all too likely to be viewed as peculiar to that group 
though actually they may be simplythe characteristics 
of people. And certainly the adjustments made by 
adolescents, though currently important, can most 
meaningfully be evaluated in terms of their post- 
adolescent outcomes. A broader developmental psy- 
chology is needed to provide a context in which the 
character and. significance of adolescence may be 
studied. E 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education may be defined in terms of the 
individuals and groups served, agencies and institu- 
tions 6ffering programs, methods used, subject matter 
covered, functions, or skills and proficiencies taught. 
More broadly, it may be defined as a means 
of ‘social adjustment and also as an. educational 
Movement. Rochte (105) examined many technical 
lefinitions and found general agreement that adult 
education is characterized by being: (a) voluntary 
on the part of the learner, (b) part-time, and (c) 
under organized auspices. To complete this type of 
definition we need only add: (d) for persons beyond 
the compulsory school age. 

Individuals and groups served can be identified 
both perpendicularly and horizontally—perpendicu- 
larly from literacy through elementary, secondary, 
and higher to postgraduate education, and horizon- 
tally as those whose needs cover a wide variety of 
fields, such as job training, mate selection and 
marriage counseling, personal and cultural develop- 
ment, health and recreative activities, family and 
community problems, and others. Institutionwise, 
adult education can be defined in terms, first, of 
those agencies which carry on the major portion of 
the work and consider it an important part of their 
responsibilities, and, second, of those agencies which 
are multipurposed, one or some of whose purposes 
are adult education. The former would include such 
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well-known agencies as evening colleges, general 
university extension, public evening schools, libraries, 
museums, agricultural extension, and the “Y” organi- 
zations, The latter would include labor unions, busi- 
ness organizations, government agencies, many pro- 
fessional associations, and a host of lay voluntary 
associations. t. 

Methodologically, adult education takes into ac- 
count the effect of the aging process on learning, 
the voluntary nature of the educative erperience, the 
concreteness and the immediacy of adult goals, and 
the need to involve the learner in the planning and 
directing of his education. 

Discussion of purposes and functions has occupied 
a large place in the literature of the last 20 years. 
In 1936 Bryson (21) identified the functions as reme- 
dial, occupational, relational, liberal, political. A 
symposium of 13 writers in the August, 1942, issue 
of the Adult Education Bulletin: (131) named voca- 
tional efficiency, vocational security, home and family 
life education, civic participation, and self-realization 
as the chief functions. Maaske (82) in 1949 described 
the purposes of adult education as educating adults 
for world citizenship, social and technological change, 
creative diversions, and family living and as providing 
better education for special groups, such as illiterates 
and the handicapped. s 

If there is any pattern to the diverse statements 
found in the literature about philosophy and purpose, 
it is that which revolves around the dichotomy be- 
tween individual and group needs. This dichotomy is 
expressed as clearly as anywhere in the introductory 
chapters of two texts, in each of which the authors, 
while recognizing the opposite point of view, become 
advocates of a particular approach. Essert (45, Ch. 
L-II) takes the individual approach and identifies these 
five needs of individuals: (a) occupational achieve- 
ment, (b) understanding or search for truths and 
beauty, (c) self-government, (d) close fellowship, 
and (e) intermittent solitude. Sheats and others (109, 
Ch. IHI) take the group, or community, approach, 
basing their statement of ‘needs on social imperatives 
growing out of the following: (a) the growth of 
interdependence, (b) the growth of knowledge, (c) 
the declining importance of face-to-face groups, and 
(d) the changing role of the individual. 

A recent symposium (53) dealt with the purposes, 
scope, and definition of adult education much more 
philosophically than the earlier one. Although there 
was a wide divergence in statements of purposes and 
problems, there was general consensus on the follow- 
ing: that needs are both individually and socially 
derived; that, although we teach groups and assist 
in the attainment of group goals, the long-range 
purpose is individual satisfaction; that there is an 
obligation to assist the individual to attain his maxi- 
mum intellectual development as well as to solve his 
practical problems; and that these goals are attained 
through a wide variety of educational means. In the 
leading statement, Hallenbeck described the adult 
education movement as a tendency to “unite all adult 
education efforts into a great self-conscious move- 
ment which could meet the challenge of this century 


for more capable, more stable, and happier adults” 
(53, p. 132). Included in the movement should be 
all who are concerned with the growth and develop- 
ment of adults and all who choose to be part of this 
cooperative enterprise. As a social invention, Frank 
characterized adult education as the “unique resource 
of a free social order to carry on the functions of 
self-criticism, self-regulation, and self-repair” (53, p. 
144). 

Ever since its inception in 1951, the Adult Educa- 
tion Association has been endeavoring to establish 
and clarify goals. One of the first committees ap- 
pointed by the association was that on Social Philoso- 
phy and Direction Finding. In 1952 Pell (98) formu- 
lated on behalf of the committee the following set 
of principles: (a) The focus of adult education is 
the local community. (b) The adult citizen lives in 
an expanding environment. (c) Adult education 
should exemplify democratic goals and methods. (d) 
Adult education should be guided by the disciplines 
of the scientific method. (e) Social action is the 
functional raison d'être of modern adult education. 
(f) Those who assume responsibility for social change 
also, and thereby, accept a moral obligation, The 
Committee has since issued other formulations of 
policy and direction (54). An indication that the 
kaleidoscope of social forces causes constant reassess- 
ment of goals is found in the fact that as this article 
is being written, the Association is establishing a new 
Commission on Direction Finding, which by July 1, 
1958, is to produce a new formulation and new plans 
for action. 

Just as it is difficult to pin down definition and 
purpose because of the breadth and diversity of the 
field, so it is difficult to obtain reliable figures on 
enrollments. Indeed, many of the organizations which 
sponsor adult-education programs have no national 
accounting systems. Cartwright (29), using a com- 
bination of actual figures where available and fairly 
conservative estimates for the rest, developed overall 
enrollment figures in, excess of 14 million for 1924 


„and 22 million for 1934. In 1950 Essert (45) brought 


these tables up to date with a figure over 29 million. 
Latest estimates by Knowles (72) put the over-all 
figure at 49,508,500. This is somewhat inflated by 
the inclusion of 15,500,000 participating in religious 


_ programs, including Sunday School classes. 


SOURCES. Publication in adult education has 
followed a pattern of peaks and valleys, depending 
largely on the amount of support provided by philan- 
thropic sources. Following its founding in 1926, the 
American Association for Adult Education, aided by 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation, instituted a 
short series of investigations entitled Studies in Adult 
Education, including Thorndike’s now famous Adult 
Learning (121). A little later it published, with assist- 
ance from the same source, a series of 27 descriptive 
monographs called Studies in the Social Significance 
of Adult Education. This series contained a volume 
for nearly every identifiable field of adult education. 
Especially noteworthy in this series is the volume 
The Literature of Adult Education (14). This book 
reviews with interpretive annotations all research on 
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adult education up to the time of its publication in 
1940. In 1936, the American Book Company started 
an Adult Education Series under the editorship of 
Lyman Bryson, author of the well-known volume 
Adult Education (22), first of the series. After a few 
publications, including Frank Debatin’s Administra- 
tion of Adult Education (35) and the Engelhardts’ 
Planning the Community School (44), the series was 
discontinued. 

The work of the American Association for Adult 
Education was summarized at the ten-year mark by 
Cartwright (29) and Ely (42). Together with the 
annual reports of the director (28), these volumes 
form an invaluable record of the early years of the 
Association and of the movement. 

Important separate studies produced in the thirties 
included two on adult reading (50, 128); Brunner 
and Lorge’s survey of agricultural villages (19); the 
volume on adult education in the Report of the 
Regents’ Inquiry (103); Studebaker’s report on the 
Des Moines experiment with forums (116); and 
Thorndike’s Adult Interests (120). The collection of 
masters’ and doctors’ theses that has been growing 
since the thirties is an unexplored mine of informa- 
tion. Recently the journal Adult Education began 
carrying a semiyearly review of this type of research. 

Understandably, during the years of World War 
TI, publication was largely confined to journal articles 
slanted toward the war effort. However, the decade 
of the fifties has seen a minor boom in adult-edu- 
cation literature. First, several authors have produced 
general information books which can be used as 
college texts (45, 64, 73, 109). Second, the Fund for 
Adult Education has sponsored several status studies 
of major programs (75, 78, 88, 89, 110); a study of 
adult-education finance (96); and two background 
books, In Quest of Knowledge (49) and Learning 
Comes of Age (101), which together do what 
Adams’ Frontiers of American Culture (4) tried to 
do earlier and failed to do, 

The Fund for Adult Education also established 
in Chicago the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, and its staff has produced in 
recent years numerous articles and brochures on 
problems of adult education in universities and par- 
ticularly in evening colleges. The newly organized 
National Association of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors has launched a program of publication aimed 
at public-school personnel, including a series of 
handbooks (91) and a series of curriculum mono- 
graphs (33), and Dyer (40) has produced an in- 
teresting description of the problems of evening 
colleges. Two notable books dealing with the prob- 
lems of maturity and age are Donahue’s Education 
for Later Maturity (39) and Pressey and Kuhlen’s 
Psychological Development Through the Life Span 
(102). No small amount of the record of progress 
in adult education is found in the annual proceedings 
of such organizations as the National University 
Extension Association, the American Vocational As- 
sociation, the Association of Evening Colleges, the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. No one has yet 


distilled the vast amount of experience in the teaching 
of adults into a publication on methodology, although 
literature on the phase of it sometimes called “group 
dynamics” is being published in various social science 
journals. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. Although Amer- 
ican political and educational institutions in general 
are derived from European forms, adult education 
is largely indigenous. Provision of means for adults 
to inform themselves seems always to have been a 
part of the American democratic culture. Several 
writers (29, 72) have pointed to the New England 
town meetings as the earliest adult-education activity. 
Actually, this activity was limited to relatively few 
persons and was never intended to be educational in 
the usual meaning of that term. More to the point 
were the early institutions for the propagation of 
useful knowledge which sprang up under the spur of 
the dawning age of science. Notable among these 
were such local institutions as the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in Philadelphia, 1780; the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, 1836; the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, 1846; and the Cooper Union in New 
York City, 1859 (72). On a national basis there were 
the lyceums, established by Josiah Holbrook in 1826; 
the Chautauqua, established in 1874; and various 
home-study and correspondence circles (61, 115), 
The most influential of these during the middle of 
the century was the Lyceum, which by 1839 was ~ 
established in three thousand local communities and 
whose platform included the advancement of the 
public-school movement and the establishment of 
free libraries (95). 

Not until the eighties did American adult education 
feel any influence from overseas. During this decade, 
Herbert Adams, R. G. Moulton, and William Rainey 
Harper brought to this country the British idea of 
university extension (34), Attempts made early in 
the twentieth century to copy the Scandinavian Folk 
Schools met with meager success. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century was 
characterized by the development of general univer- 
sity extension, the growth of the public-library move- 
ment, the founding of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women's Christian Association, the establishment of 
myriad welfare agencies, and the organization of 
numerous large-scale voluntary associations with adult- 
education purposes, such as the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Council of Jewish 
Women (72). Public evening schools, which in cities 
had followed closely upon the development of day 
schools and which had for their purpose providing 
a common-school education for displaced day stu- 
dents, began to develop literacy and Americanization 
Programs for immigrants and formal programs lead- 
ing to elementary and secondary diplomas (58). 

After the turn of the century the entrance of the 
federal government gave an impetus to the field of 
adult education. The Passage of the Smith-Lever Act 
in 1914 established the Cooperative Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
Provided for establishing through the public schools 
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a system of vocational education which included 
classes for adults. The depression of the thirties wit- 
nessed further support of adult education through 
such federally supported programs as the Works 
Progress Administration, the National Youth Admin- 
istration, and the Civilian Conservation Corps. Oper- 
ating through the public-school system, the WPA 
program in its peak years added 1.6 million adults 
annually to the schools’ shrunken program of a mil- 
lion enrollees (25, 58). 

During and after World War II several agencies 
and organizations made significant contributions to 
adult education. Among these are the Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Training programs; 
the U. S. Armed Forces Institute; the Educational 
Film Library Association; the American Film Coun- 
cil. The development of educational TV stations, the 
expansion of the community college movement, and 
the provision for veterans’ education have given added 
scope to the field. The Fund for Adult Education, 
established by the Ford Foundation in 1951, has 
made available large sums for support of activities 
of the Adult Education Association, the expansion 
and development of book-centered discussion pro- 
grams, experimentation in adult-education councils 
(Test Cities Project), the development of educational 
television, and the general support of liberal adult 
education, The Kellogg Foundation has also been 
active in supporting adult-education projects, notably 
centers for continuing education at state universities 
(72). 

DEVELOPMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES. Most 
European countries developed their own adult-edu- 
cation forms based on their individual cultures. The 
Danish Folk School (26), developed in mid-nine- 
teenth century out of a need to reorganize the eco- 
nomic, political, and social life of the country, was 
copied in Norway, Sweden, and, to some extent, in 
Holland. In England, under pressure of the labor 
unions, the universities, beginning in the seventies, 
developed a variety of extension activities—tutorial 
classes, sessional classes, extension classes, vacation 
classes, and the like (97). These were supplemented 
by programs offered by the public schools (local 
education authorities) and a host of voluntary agen- 
cies, including “Y” organizations, churches, and tem- 
perance societies. Under the Education Act of 1944, 
the offering of adult-education programs became 
universal and mandatory for local education author- 
ities (17, 107). On the continent the outstanding 
programs were to be found in the German-speaking 
countries, where the chief form was the folk high 
school. Other forms were the various Biinde and 
Vereins with social and political programs (87). 

During World War II, adult-education agencies in 
the countries of central Europe were converted into 
propaganda machines, but postwar developments 
brought profound changes. Many of these are too 
new to be evaluated. One of the most notable de- 
velopments has been that of UNESCO in its work 
of furthering the development of libraries and under- 
taking the task of fundamental education (literacy, 
health, vocations, homemaking) in vast areas of the 


world. Through training centers, it is preparing thou- 
sands of teachers and leaders for programs in South 
America, the Near and Far East, and other parts of 
the world (90, 119, 122). 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Adult education will probably never have the degree 
of structure and form enjoyed by elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education. However, this factor is 
receiving increasing attention as time goes on. At the 
national level, President Roosevelt’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education (123) strongly recommended 
federal support for adult education; and among the 
recommendations of the later Commission on Higher 
Education (124) was one that the U. S. Office of 
Education should create a strong division of adult 
education. This injunction has been followed to the 
extent that an adult-education section of the U. S. 
Office of Education has been organized, Its personnel 
have recently published articles indicating some of 
their plans for the field (23, 24). The recently ap- 
pointed President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, in its second report, recommended 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
call one or more national conferences to seek ways 
of solving the problems of adult education (125, p. 
21). 

The Cooperative Extension Service in agriculture 
provides a pattern for federal-state-local cooperation 
which has been followed partially in the organization 
and administration of vocational education through 
the public schools. Annual reports of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association record various activities designed 
to give structure to the field, especially the activities 
of its affiliates, the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators and the Council of National 
Organizations; but at present, aside from those pro- 
grams mentioned, the greatest degree of organization 
at the national level is provided by the professional 
associations in the field, such as the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association, the Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges, and the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators. 

At the state level, the key organization for stimu- 
lating and coordinating adult education is the state 
department of education. The federal vocational-aid 
program has provided the only systematic pattern of 
adult education that holds for all states. Whether 
this pattern will be useful for support of general 
adult education remains to be seen. Kempfer (68) 
found in 1948 that 21 states provided local schools 
with some kind of financial assistance, and 13 states 
in addition to Hawaii and Puerto Rico each had one 
or more staff members assigned to adult education. 
By 1950, 24 states were providing state aid, and 
several states were being assisted by the National 
Association of Public School Adult Educators in add- 
ing supervisory staff members (91). The same study 
pointed out that a small amount of federal aid is in- 
strumental in stimulating substantial state and local 
appropriations and that in turn larger enrollments are 
stimulated. Olds (96) produced evidence that cities 
in states granting subsidies tended to have programs 
of higher quality. Caliver and Holden (24) have out- 
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lined roles for adult-education state supervisors when 
and if this pattern becomes universal. 

It is in the local community that the work of all 
the agencies converges in its impact on the client— 
the learner. In theory, there should be some form of 
community organization to prevent overlap and dupli- 
cation and to present to the adult learner a clear 
picture of what learning experiences are available 
to him in his community, by what agency they are 
offered, and at what cost. Traditionally this has been 
done by the adult-education council. Examples of 
councils which function as described are found in 
New York, Chicago, Denver, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
and Cleveland. Yet the council idea has been far 
from universally successful. During and after both 
world wars, adult education councils grew in number 
and significance and afterward waned. According to 
a recent study (96), there are probably not more 
than two score adult-education councils existing in 
local communities and these are limited to urban 
communities. Kotinsky (74) described the place of 
adult-education councils in the American social scene 
in 1940. Somewhat later, Luke and others (81) pro- 
duced a discriminating booklet based on case studies, 
and McClusky (83) summarized 12 years of ex- 
perience in the state of Michigan. More recently, 
Luke (80) made an analysis of problems and issues 
which offers numerous clues for research in this 
area, 

PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES. For each of the 
several programs and program agencies dealt with 
below, the nature of the program, its size, observable 
trends, and needed research, are described. 

Public-school Programs. According to Greenberger 
(51), New York and Boston led the procession of 
American cities by opening evening classes for adults 
in 1833 and 1834, respectively. He also records that 
the first legislative enactment providing for adult 
education was the Ohio law of 1839. By 1890 few 
of the larger American cities were without public- 
school programs for adults. 

For a number of years prior to the 1942-44 bien- 
nium, the U. S. Office of Education published statis- 
tical reports of public-school adult-education pro- 
grams, under the caption “Night and Continuation 
Schools” or “Night and Americanization Schools,” in 
its biennial survey. After 1944 it issued sampling 
studies in such areas as curriculum, enrollments, 
methods, and financial support (65, 67, 69, 70). Hen- 
drickson (58) published a trend study in 1943 cover- 
ing history, administration, teaching personnel, stu- 
dent personnel, and curriculum. Recently two parallel 
studies of urban (75) and rural (117) programs were 
made with the assistance of grants by the Fund for 
Adult Education. In a study of public-school finance 
(96), information on state support gathered earlier 
by Kempfer (68) was brought up to date and supple- 
mented. 

Although separate chapters on the Public schools 
are included in such recent adult-education texts as 
those by Kempfer (64) and Sheats and others (109), 
the National Association of Puble School Adult Ed- 
ucators established a “first” in public-school texts by 


publishing in 1956 Public School Adult Education: 
A Guide for Administrators and Teachers (91). 

In the absence of any recent and reliable census 
data, current enrollments in public-school activities 
for adults are estimated variously as from 3.5 to 5 
million. Recent additions of personnel to the U. S. 
Office of Education may enable that agency to re- 
establish the practice of periodic, comprehensive sur- 
veys. Other needed areas of research include the 
following: (a) the nature of program developments, 
(b) effective methods of teaching, (c) methods of 
in-service teacher training, and (d) the role of state 
departments of education in the development of the 
field, although this problem is currently being studied 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 

General University Extension. The size and import- 
ance of extension education is demonstrated by a 
recent study by Morton (89) of the work of the 76 
member institutions of the National University Ex- 
tension Association. He identified 11 types of exten- 
sion service carried on by the universities, and using 
returns from 57 institutions, recorded the following 
enrollments: centers, branches, and evening colleges, 
480,506; extension classes, 325,250; correspondence 
study, 155,889. Many additional millions are served 
annually through such services as radio and TV 
broadcasting, the library and audio-visual materials, 
and the holding of conferences, short courses, and in 
stitutes. 

Stephan (115) has outlined briefly the early begin 
nings of extension in America. The proceedings of the 
annual meetings of the National University Extension 
Association, the longest continuous record of adult- 
education activities in the United States, record the 
growth of the movement from 1915 to the present. 
Studies have been made of the programs of particular 
institutions; those by Arnold (10) of the University 
of Tennessee, Grumman (52) of the University of 
North Carolina, and Spence (112) of the Ohio State 
University are good examples, 

Although apparently no all-inclusive study has been 
made, it should be remembered that practically all 
American colleges and universities now try to offer 
Some services to the general public—often through 
such means as speakers’ bureaus, fine-arts programs, 
library services, in-service training of teachers, and 
the like. McCracken and Hendrickson (84), studying 
a hundred small colleges in 1950, found that 85 
offered one or more of 22 services, and of the re- 
maining 15, several were planning to do so. See 
EXTENSION EDUCATION. 

Evening Colleges. Dyer (40) has written a volume 
on the evening college, its nature, its Practices and 
problems, and its role in contemporary society. Start- 
ing from small beginnings in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, this institution has expanded 
greatly; in 1953, in addition to the number attending 
summer session, nearly a quarter of a million students 
were enrolled in the 90 member institutions of the 
Association of University Evening Colleges reporting 
enrollments in the annual Proceedings. 

Eckelberry (41) has written a history of municipal 
colleges, but no adequate historical record of the 
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development of evening colleges in general has been 
written. Neuffer (93) conducted a study of the ad- 
ministrative policies and practices of evening colleges 
in 1953, and these and other problems have been 
thoroughly discussed in the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation of University Evening Colleges and of the 
Association of Urban Universities. 

In 1951 the Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults was established in Chicago by the 
Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Foundation. 
The purpose of the Center is to provide aid and lead- 
ership to forces that can develop the evening-college 
movement into a more effective instrument for liberal 
education of adults (47). The work of the Center is 
illustrated by several publications dealing with the 
problems of evening colleges (27, 30, 31, 38). 

Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service. Brun- 
ner and Yang (20, p. vii) refer to the Cooperative 
Agricultural Extension Service as the “largest rural 
adult education agency in the world.” This unique 
educational service binds together the people in the 
local community, the state—through its college(s) of 
agriculture—and the federal government, through a 
special unit in the Department of Agriculture. County 
agents, operating one or more to a county, assisted 
by subject-matter specialists, and using a variety of 
methods and media, reach over 7 million farm and 
tural nonfarm families annually. Subject matter dealt 
with covers a wide range: farm production, health, 
farm and home management, social relations and 
cultural values, conservation of natural resources, 
marketing and distribution, farm homes and build- 
ings, economic problems, and public policy (78). 
Lord (79) produced a background book describing 
this and other rural education programs. Brunner, 
who had participated in earlier surveys of rural edu- 
cational and social conditions (18, 19), collaborated 
with Yang in describing and evaluating the extension 
program for the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization in 1949 (20). Matthews (85) 
summarized the program in a chapter in Rural Social 
Systems and Adult Education in 1953. See EXTENSION 
EDUCATION. 

Libraries. Ever since the founding of the first li- 
brary in Philadelphia by Franklin’s Junto, a major 
goal of libraries, whatever form the activities have 
taken, has been to encourage the individual to use 
the library’s resources purposefully in developing in 
himself knowledge, understanding, critical apprecia- 
tion, and responsible awareness of the world in which 
he lives. Since 1926, when the American Library 
Association’s Committee on the Library and Adult 
Education, financed by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, wrote its first report (9), the purpose 
has not changed, but the scope and practice of library 
adult education has greatly expanded (62, 132). The 
report of the Malmo Seminar in 1951 (60) empha- 
sizes community study; effective organization of the 
library to fulfill its educational function; the use of 
audio-visual materials, group methods, and mass 
media; and the necessity for the librarian’s taking 
an active role in the work of stimulating adults to 
learn. 


A survey of adult education in public libraries 
(110), made by the American Library Association in 
1953 by means of a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education, explored the extent of group service given 
by public libraries. Other grants have enabled the 
American Library Association to experiment with 
several kinds of programs in a variety of types of 
libraries (99). Case histories of current library pro- 
grams in adult education (100) and a description of 
the library in relation to other adult-education insti- 
tutions (101) indicate that the library’s role in the 
field is a varied, active, and expanding one. 

Museums. Museums, which originally were used 
solely for the conservation of objects and were of 
interest only to a limited circle of amateurs and 
scientists, have now become a means of education 
and play an increasingly important and complex 
role in the modern world (104). With their exhibits, 
lectures, classes, field trips, traveling exhibits, and 
publications, museums conduct programs of vast sig- 
nificance in adult education. Yet the museum has 
seldom been treated as an adult-education agency 
since the American Association for Adult Education 
in the thirties produced two volumes in its Social 
Significance Series devoted to the museum (1, 2). 
The museum is less inclined than other agencies to 
separate its programs for children from those for 
adults. Therefore much of the descriptive literature 
about programs is not applicable to adult education 
alone. Williams (130) has described the adult-edu- 
cation activities of several representative museums 
in the United States, and Riviere (104) has placed 
museums in the general perspective of world adult 
education, See LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS. 

Group Work Agencies. Increasingly over the years 
the YMCA, the YWCA, the Jewish and Catholic 
counterparts of those agencies, and the social settle- 
ments have become adult-education agencies. In the 
1948 issue of the Handbook of Adult Education (43), 
the National Council of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations lists among its new postwar items for em- 
phasis: expansion of small-group activity; study of 
public affairs, including international relations and 
United Nations developments; general forums and 
listening groups; film forums; and consideration of 
such subjects as marriage and family, health, and 
citizenship. The YWCA has had a similar expansion 
of interests. 

Hawkins (57) surveyed the educational work of 
the social settlements in 1937. The Handbook cited 
above points out that social settlements not only hold 
many classes in the arts, homemaking, child care, 
and the like, but also, under the leadership of the 
National Federation of Settlements, develop numer- 
ous community and citizenship projects, including 
programs devoted to housing, world organization, 
and race relations. An example of a settlement house 
established to serve a particular cultural group is the 
Jewish Center in Columbus, Ohio, where older and 
young adults are served in day and evening classes 
and activities in recreation, fine arts, Jewish cultural 
subjects, philosophy, drama, music, art, and public 
affairs. 
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Common observation would indicate that there are 
tens of thousands of adults enrolled every year in 
activities of groups such as those mentioned in the 
two preceding paragraphs. But the difficulties of 
gathering statistical data on them are shown by the 
fact that both Cartwright (29) and Essert (45) in- 
clude these data under the category “Others,” and 
Knowles (72) blankets them under “Health and Wel- 
fare Agencies.” 

The Church. Three main types of activity are dis- 
cernible in the educational programs of the church: 
that designed to strengthen the faith of the church 
member; that designed for training church officers, 
both professional and lay, in their official duties; and 
that of a secular nature, comparable to programs 
offered by other agencies. These types are not always 
clearly distinguishable from each other because of 
an overlap in both objectives and content. 

The vast amount of education conducted by 
churches and church groups over the centuries would 
fit chiefly into the first category, but recent decades 
have seen considerable development, especially among 
the liberal elements of the churches and synagogues, 
of programs designed to meet the issues of life and 
of society without the objective of propagandizing 
for the faith, 

Hallenbeck, having just surveyed the work of urban 
Protestant churches, wrote a comprehensive article, 
“Adult Education in Religious Institutions and Agen- 
cies," for the 1936 edition of the Handbook of Adult 
Education (106), which covered the work of Cath- 
olic, Hebrew, and Protestant groups. The 1948 Hand- 
book of Adult Education (43) includes articles by 
an authority from each of the three major faiths. 

The keystone in the structure of Catholic educa- 
tional effort is the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, founded by the bishops of the United States 
in 1919. It carries on its work through a number of 
departments, such as the Department of Lay Organi- 
zations, the Department of Education, the Depart- 
ment of Youth, and the Social Action Department. 
The Department of Lay Organizations includes the 
National Council of Catholic Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women. The latter group, to- 
gether with affiliated organizations, carries on a con- 
tinuous program of action in the fields of education, 
community welfare, family life, and parent education 
(43). 

The organized forces for Conservative Judaism and 
those for Reformed Judaism each provide educational 
programs for their constituent congregations. The 
National Academy for Jewish Studies is the central 
agency for adult Jewish education among the Con- 
servative congregations of the United States and Can- 
ada. The American Institute for Jewish Education 
directs activities among Reform congregations (43). 
Although synagogues of all branches of the Jewish 
faith have opened their doors to forums, lectures, 
debates, and discussion of secular subjects, much 
adult-education work is carried on by adjunct organ- 
izations such as the American Jewish Congress, B'nai 
Brith, the National Academy for Jewish Studies, and 
the National Council of Jewish Women (43). 


Swearingen (43, p. 192) discusses the developing 
Protestant philosophy that the church performs a 
teaching function whether it wishes to or not, and 
that the question no longer is whether the church 
should teach but what should be taught and how 
effective the teaching can be. He also notes a shift 
in emphasis from institutions to individuals as the 
centers of concern. The influence of this shift is 
shown in the present-day emphasis on the importance 
of the family, the broadening of the scope of adult 
teaching to cover a wide range of secular topics, and 
modern emphasis on the place and importance of the 
community. In implementing these emphases many 
local churches and church councils carry on a wide 
variety of adult-education activities—classes, lectures, 
institutes, conferences, forums, study groups—designed 
to meet a wide range of personal, cultural, and social 
problems. In carrying out these aims, local churches 
obtain assistance from both their denominational 
headquarters and such interdenominational organiza- 
tions as the International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation and the Council of Churches of Christ in 
America (43, 86). 

Deffner (36), in a recently completed study of the 
role of the church in adult education, notes many 
post-World War II changes. He shows how the 
church has used adult education as a means of adapt- 
ing to the social and economic pressures of the 
modern world. In the face of expressed need and to 
meet competition offered by other community insti- 
tutions, the church—especially the more liberal ele- 
ments within Protestantism and Judaism—has gradu- 
ally shifted from stress on strict theological doctrine 
to a more humanistic approach in its work and is 
now freely making use of the recent research in the 
social sciences. The following trends ascribed to lib- 
eral Judaism may also to a large extent be applied to 
the liberal elements in Protestantism: physical ex- 
pansion and intensification of programs, spiritualiza- 
tion of the education process, the broadening of 
teaching techniques, and the fostering of more pro- 
fessional religious teaching (36). 

Among the areas needing research Deffner lists 
the following: (a) historical foundations of the re- 
ligious education of adults, (b) the changing em- 
phases in the program of the Salvation Army, (c) 
the church's work with old people, (d) the church's 
role in social action, (e) rural and migrant ministries, 
and (f) the adequacies of church-produced litera- 
ture for adults. 

Labor Education. Although a definitive history of 
labor education has not been written, both the John 
Dewey Society (16) and the American Association 
for Adult Education (3) have sponsored volumes 
that are partly historical and partly interpretive and 
descriptive. In the early years of this century, workers’ 
education was concerned chiefly with training in the 
techniques needed to carry on and strengthen union 
activities as such. Broader goals were apparent in the 
short-lived experimental labor schools established by 
the unions in the wake of World War I (3). The 
complex and interdependent living of the midcentury 
finds union educational activities concerned with such 
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broad areas as international affairs, human relations, 
community services, political action, and civil rights 
(32). 

Two outstanding developments of recent years are 
(a) increased involvement of labor leaders in inter- 
national affairs and (b) the expansion of the work 
of universities in the labor-education field. The for- 
mer has come about through the appointment of 
labor personnel as advisers or as staff personnel in 
Mutual Security programs, or through their serving 
as direct representatives abroad of the labor unions 
(32, 88). Failing to obtain from Congress a labor- 
education service paralleling the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, labor in recent years has turned 
increasingly to the colleges and universities for edu- 
cational service. Several writers have described vari- 
ous activities of the universities in the labor-education 
field. Most notable among these are Ware (129), 
who studied the earlier activities, and Barbash (13) 
and Kerrison (71), who have studied the more recent 
developments. Barbash reported specifically on a proj- 
ect of the Inter-University Labor Education Com- 
mittee involving eight universities and supported by 
a grant from the Fund for Adult Education of the 
Ford Foundation. Starr (114) has summarized the 
whole area of relationships between higher education 
and organized labor. 

A by-product of the working together of labor and 
university educators is an increase in the use of 
adult-education principles and techniques—coopera- 
tive planning, maximum participation, workshops, 
round tables, film forums, panels, role playing, and 
the like. Liveright (76) has published a comprehen- 
sive manual on this phase of the work. 

A key development in labor education is the merg- 
ing of the departments of education of the AFL and 
the CIO following the amalgamation of these two 
unions, although it is too early to predict the scope 
of future activities or the direction that they will 
take (88). 

Correspondence Study. Although correspondence 
study is one of the oldest forms of adult education 
and although constantly improving methods of trans- 
portation would presume to lessen the need for it, it 
still accounts for a large segment of the adult student 
body. Noffsinger (95) outlined the early history of 
correspondence study, and Hall-Quest (56) produced 
a study of this phase of adult education for the 
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Association for Adult Education. Allion and Kempfer 
(8) estimated that one and a half million persons 
are currently pursuing home study in this country; 
that a hundred and seventy-five thousand of them 
are enrolled in about 150 colleges and universities 
that maintain correspondence-study departments; that 
although a majority are enrolled in college credit 
courses, a sizable number are taking noncredit and 
high-school courses. A recent publication of the Na- 
tional Home Study Council (92) reported the num- 
ber of private home-study schools as 421 and the 
number of new enrollments in 1955 as approximately 
seven hundred thousand, which is more than the 
number of freshmen entering colleges and universities 


in the United States that year. The same study ana- 
lyzed the characteristics of these enrollees. Seventy- 
five percent were men, 66 percent were married, and 
three fourths were over 21 years; the median age for 
men was 27.5 years and for women, slightly over 22 
years. It is estimated that aside from enrollment in 
religious courses, 90 to 95 percent of the enrollments 
are for occupational or economic purposes. Beals and 
Brody (14) listed all relevant research in this field 
published before 1940. Recent developments in cor- 
respondence study within universities can be traced 
in the annual reports of the Correspondence Study 
Committee included in the proceedings of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association. 

METHODS. Mary Ely (42) reviewed methods in 
adult education up to 1936. In 1950, Sheats and 
McLaughlin (108) treated methods under these three 
captions: “Inter-personal communication,” “Small 
Group Communication,” and “Large Group Com- 
munication.” 

Hallenbeck (55) developed the following philoso- 
phy of methods in a paper prepared for the UNESCO 
Conference on Adult Education at Elsinore: The 
general purpose of adult education is to help adults 
to increase their capacities and their satisfactions in 
life and to understand and accept the responsibilities 
of membership in their communities. This overall 
objective covers a multitude of specific objectives. 
Since there is a great variety of purposes and since 
the combinations of circumstances are almost infinite 
in number, the problem of method is not solved by 
inventorying methods which have been successful 
but by considering factors which determine method. 
This involves a precise understanding of purposes, 
an exact knowledge of adults and their social cir- 
cumstances, and a thorough appraisal of the particu- 
lar situation in which the adult-education activity 
takes place. The resources of method are vast and 
many may be used in combination with one another. 
When the problem of method is solved, the problem 
of technique arises. Method is concerned with how 
best to do the particular adult-education job, tech- 
nique with how to carry out the method selected. 
Consequently, the adult educator, after clarifying 
purpose, must be able to select successfully from the 
vast array of methods and to execute method through 
technique. 

Knowles, in his Informal Adult Education (73), 
has one chapter, entitled “How to Teach Adults,” 
which deals with the more traditional methods, and 
a further chapter entitled “Group Dynamics and the 
Art of Leadership.” In Adult Education by Sheats 
and others (109), a chapter on “Methods” is devoted 
almost wholly to consideration of various uses of 
the discussion method, and a related chapter on “Ma- 
terials” contains many implications for methods— 
particularly the more traditional ones. 

Many boards of education and state departments of 
education have issued handbooks for their teachers 
containing sections on methods of teaching, and the 
National Association of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators’ handbook (91) contains a chapter, “Making 
the Curriculum Work,” which, though short on prin- 
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ciples, is long on specific methods and techniques. 
Principles mentioned in handbooks are usually stated 
in such terms as these: (a) instruction should be built 
around the needs, interests, and abilities of the 
learner; (b) there should be a friendly, informal at- 
mosphere; (c) students should participate in and 
take some responsibility for the learning process; (d) 
the adult wants his instruction related to concrete, 
specific, lifelike situations; (e) the adult’s accumu- 
lated experience and knowledge should be used as a 
class resource; (f) the adult needs to see how each 
class session or meeting is related to his personal 
goals; (g) a variety of methods should be used; (h) 
instruction should be paced to match the abilities of 
the group; and (i) student evaluation should be a 
cooperative process. 

During the depression years the discussion method 
came into vogue and has since become the basic 
method of adult education. Scores of manuals and 
pamphlets on the uses of this method have been pub- 
lished, among the best of which are those of Auer 
and Ewbank (11), Bergevin and Morris (15), and 
Utterback (126). The Adult Education Association 
is in the process of publishing a series of pamphlets 
(5) and a series of monographs (6) relating to 
method. Most of these materials are based on prin- 
ciples and practices abstracted from experience. There 
is a need for more experiments of the kind reported 
by Zander (133) and for research of a more com- 
prehensive nature. 

The growing popularity of the discussion method, 
with its emphasis on the informal approach, prepared 
the way for deeper study and research into the be- 
havior of groups and the factors involved in leader- 
ship. For this purpose the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development was established at Bethel, 
Maine, in 1947. Its founding gave rise to several 
other training laboratories over the country. These 
laboratories, the research conducted by various 
branches of the armed forces, and the departments 
of psychology and sociology in various universities 
have produced in recent years a formidable amount 
of literature. (For a fuller discussion see GROUP 
PROCESSES. ) 

EVALUATION. Kempfer (64) provides a philos- 
ophy of evaluation, an operational plan, and tech- 
niques. The purpose of evaluation is to provide 
stimulation and desirable growth. Any evaluation to 
be productive is carried on against a set of goals or 
objectives which become the criteria of success, In 
scope, evaluation may run all the way from measur- 
ing an individual’s progress to overall evaluation of 
a total program. Objectives may be immediate, in- 
termediate, or long-term. Long-term objectives are 
based on social philosophy; short-term goals should 
contribute to the long-term ones, 

Sheats and others (109) point out that whenever 
Program information is gathered and administrative 
decisions result, evaluation and research have taken 
place to some degree. They suggest that these activi- 
ities should be carried on more consciously and 
systematically. The authors of both texts insist that 
evaluation procedures should be built into the adult- 


education program. Spence and Evans (113) have 
pointed out that adult-education practitioners are in 
a strategic position to promote evaluation research, 
since much data inevitably passes through their hands. 

Determining methods of establishing criteria of 
evaluation is itself a research problem. London (77) 
has contributed some insight into this problem. The 
Adult Education Association (7) published a bulletin 
outlining the following principles of evaluation: (a) 
self-appraisal is better than appraisal by outsiders, 
(b) everyone concerned should be involved in evalu- 
ation, (c) evaluation offers greatest potential benefit 
if it is a long-time, continuous, and built-in part of 
the total educational process, (d) evaluation should 
be more concerned with results than with energy 
spent, and (e) objectives should recede as they are 
approached, Kempfer’s circulars (66, 67) and dis- 
cussions by Burch (22) and Deming (37) of the 
characteristics of good community programs of adult 
education are valuable. Holden (59) has developed 
a score card for measuring programs based on the 
community approach. 

Banta (12) studied methods used by seven junior 
colleges in evaluating their adult-education programs. 
The Baltimore Cooperative Survey provided an im- 
portant contribution to the methods of evaluation 
(127). In this study, local groups which were or- 
ganized around 20 aspects of the program were par- 
alleled by outside committees which visited the Balti- 
more program and joined with the local committees 
in an evaluation. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ADULT STU- 
DENT. Hendrickson (58), reviewing the characteris- 
tics of public-school evening students in 1943, cited 
an earlier description (63) of the typical evening- 
school student: a young man or woman 20 to 25 
years of age, of foreign-born parentage, having less 
than a high-school education. He also cited other 
studies showing the tendency for median age to 
cluster around 20 years; some contradictory data 
about ratio of sexes; wide sectional differences in 
ratio of Negroes and whites; the tendency for women 
to enroll more often in nonvocational courses; and a 
large proportion of students to be foreign-born or 
of foreign-born parentage. In educational background, 
students ranged from illiteracy to the graduate level. 
The median student had had about two years of high 
school, but in many schools a significant number 
were high-school and college graduates. 

Thompson (118), surveying more than ten thou- 
sand university extension students in 10 member in- 
stitutions of the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation in 1943, found that the typical extension 
student lived in a city of from ten thousand to 
twenty-five thousand population, was thirty years of 
age, was employed full-time, was white, and was an 
American citizen. He had completed not more than 
two years of college work, and there were three 
chances to two that he would be a man. Ages ranged 
from 15 to 75, with heaviest enrollments between the 
ages of 20 and 35. 

Sorenson (111), studying 5500 general extension 
students at the University of Minnesota in 1930, 
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reached these conclusions: university extension stu- 
dents showed greater variability in such factors as 
age, interest, years of schooling, and occupational 
status than most other student groups; women students 
were older on the average than men; 50 percent of 
the enrollees were between 20 and 29 years of age, 
and another 25 percent were between 30 and 39, with 
very few persons beyond age 40 being attracted into 
the program; the range in years of schooling extended 
from none to postgraduate work, and the average 
was around 14 years. Both Thompson and Sorenson 
agreed that university extension service to persons 
over forty years of age is inadequate. 

A survey of students at Cleveland College of West- 
ern Reserve University (46) showed that over half 
of the students were between the ages of 20 and 30 
years, 30 percent were married, and nearly 15 per- 
cent already had degrees. Twenty percent of all stu- 
dents had been out of school 15 years or more, but 
41 percent had finished high school within the pre- 
ceding five years. 

Analyzing questionnaires returned by five thousand 
users of extension services, Morton (89) found that 
the median age was 34. His data on age groups served 
differs from that of Thompson and Sorenson in that 
in certain regions—New England and the Midwest— 
46 percent and 42 percent, respectively, of the users 
were 40 years of age or older. This difference is 
partly explained by the fact that “users” included 
users of conferences and library services as well as 
classes, and such users tend to be older. Morton 
found 37 percent to be college graduates, with only 
5 percent having failed to finish high school. In the 
nation as a whole, 57 out of every hundred “users” 
were men, nearly 60 percent lived in places of more 
than ten thousand population, and most had higher- 
than-average incomes. Morton points out the need 
for research into why universities have failed to pro- 
vide extension services to low-income groups. 

Dyer (40) found heterogeneity to be the chief 
characteristic of evening college students—the age 
range was from 18 to 65 or 70, the median age was 
30 plus, one third were under 25, and only 10 percent 
were over 45. Some had excellent backgrounds and 
were constantly learning, in school and out, but 
others were dull and lethargic. Most were taking 
courses leading to a degree, but many were not. 
Social backgrounds varied, but most students came 
from what sociologists would call middle and lower- 
middle classes. 

Motivation. Motivation can be determined by 
querying students or by noting types of courses at- 
tracting highest enrollments. Grace (48) asked nearly 
three thousand adult students in the Cleveland public- 
school system in 1930 why they wished to continue 
their education, and the replies in order of frequency 
were: to achieve general self-improvement, to prepare 
for a better position, to learn English, to acquire a 
specific skill, to improve their English, to learn a 
trade, to earn a high-school diploma, to keep up with 
the times, to become a better citizen, to understand 
the cultural background of some specific civilization, 
to learn more about some specific group, to prepare 


for high school, to improve health. Sorenson (111) 
found that two thirds of the women and over four 
fifths of the men at the University of Minnesota had 
vocational objectives. There were proportionately 
more of the older adults with social, cultural, or 
leisure-time interests, but the number with a voca- 
tional purpose was surprisingly high. Thompson 
(118) found the most frequent reason for attending 
classes beyond the vocational-occupational one was 
“sheer interest.” In Morton’s study (89) four out 
of five persons said they used extension services to 
improve their incomes or their vocational efficiency, 
and three out of four using extension classes, resident 
centers, and correspondence instruction wished to 
have college credit for their work. About 19 percent 
reported use of extension services to improve their 
general education or for recreational and avocational 
purposes. Farnham (46) reports that whereas many, 
when queried as to why they came, gave simple 
replies—“to get a degree,” “for future employment,” 
or “for mental stimulation,” and the like—several 
students showed deeper insight into their needs, Ex- 
amples of their replies are: “to correlate knowledge 
gained through practical experience and private 
study,” “to improve my thinking and enrich family 
life,” “life without learning is intolerable,” “to de- 
velop mentally and give myself a wider range to 
cover.” 

Nicholson (94), studying the motivations of more 
than five thousand persons enrolled in part-time or 
evening schools, trade and business schools, and day 
colleges, concluded that educational motives differ 
among age levels. For example, the belief that to be 
successful they must have a college education was 
held by more younger than older persons. Vocational 
objectives appealed more to persons between the ages 
of 20 and 40 than to younger or older individuals. 
As a rule, older students were more interested in 
cultural and recreational purposes, Whereas mental 
stimulation or the sheer pleasure of learning was the 
end goal of more women than men, it appealed to 
more older students than to the younger students of 
either sex. Married men more often than single men 
are affected by the occupational-economic motive. 

Learning why students enroll is only one part of 
the problem in studying motivation; how long they 
stay and why they leave are no less significant. Beals 
and Brody (14) point out that persons seeking cul- 
tural development attend classes twice as long as 
those interested in academic education or immediate 
advancement in their work, but those in pursuit of 
degrees or certificates tend to complete more courses 
than those without this aim. Grace (48) thinks fail- 
ure of a course to meet interests, needs, or abilities 
of adults is the “true” reason for most withdrawals, 
although many other reasons are given. In 1952 
Carey (27) studied the reasons for dropouts among 
students of eight evening colleges situated in or near 
Chicago. Reasons for dropouts were divided into two 
general classes, those that were not connected with 
the school and those that were. Among the former 
were changes in working conditions or marital status 
and sickness of the student or his family. Among 
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the school-connected reasons were: unavailability of 
courses wanted, financial reasons, poor instruction, 
and dissatisfaction with administrative policies, fa- 
cilities, or services. In an article summarizing infor- 
mation on this subject on behalf of the Research 
Committee of the Adult Education Association, 
Spence and Evans (113) pointed out the scarcity of 
such studies and the need for comprehensive research 
in this area. 

Most of the data in such studies are based on 
frequency counts of answers to questions or on an- 
alyses of program enrollments. Few of the studies 
attempt to make any deep analysis of what students 
really mean when they answer questions as to why 
they are attending school with such replies as: “to 
improve my English,” “to get a degree,” “to improve 
myself,” “to widen my horizons.” Dyer (40) has gone 
somewhat deeper in his analysis. He grouped evening- 
school-student motivations under two headings, “life 
space areas” and “life chance areas.” Life space areas 
include the subjective, noneconomic factors of social 
conformity, social class mobility, skill for social role 
fulfillment, and desire for new experience. Life 
chance areas are said to be made up of rational 
economic elements such as vertical job mobility, hor- 
izontal job mobility, and skill for economic role ful- 
fillment. 

Beals and Brody (14), reviewing studies made in 
this area before 1940, pointed out that the adult 
student does not exist; that there are adults defined 
by unique backgrounds, living in various kinds of 
communities and participating in many kinds of edu- 
cational activities for a multiplicity of reasons; that 
there is nothing inherently constant about the age, 
sex, marital status, educational level, or occupational 
range of adult students; that the chief value of census 
data lies in the use that can be made of it in deter- 
mining what persons a given program is not reaching 
in the light of specific objectives. 
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ADULTHOOD AND OLD AGE 


Education has traditionally served children and 
youth; for understanding of the educational problems 
they present, study of childhood and adolescence has 
been generally recognized as important. Now adult 
education is a rapidly growing major movement, and 
its many and vexatious problems seem to call for 
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analogous study of adult interests, attitudes, and 
ways of learning. Increased recognition that a teacher 
should have some psychological understanding of 
himself and his associates, and of parents and other 
adults in the community with whom he has contact, 
also suggests the importance of some developmental 
study of the adult years. Such study may also give 
valuable perspectives regarding objectives and out- 
comes from the elementary school on, by clarifying 
needs in adult life for which secondary and collegiate 
education should prepare and investigating the extent 
to which they now do so. Since 1900 the average 
length of life in this country has increased about 20 
years, or to around 70, and the number of persons 
65 and older increased twice as fast as the total pop- 
ulation; presumably the extent and complexity of 
educational issues involving the adult and older years 
have also increased and are increasing. 

PHYSIQUE AND HEALTH. As major features 
of physical growth must be known to understand 
adequately the psychological and educational prob- 
lems of childhood and youth, so some knowledge of 
the many changes in physique going on all through 
the adult and older years is essential for understand- 
ing the psychological characteristics and educational 
problems of these latter periods. Morbidity and mor- 
tality rates might be considered basic indices of the 
vigor of the organism; these rates are lowest in ado- 
lescent and young adult life and begin appreciably 
increasing in the forties—more so after 50 and 
markedly so from about 70 on (32, 44). Tests show 
physical strength and quickness greatest in the twen- 
ties and thereafter slowly declining (16). Extensive 
data agree that sports championships are most com- 
monly won in the twenties and early thirties (34). 
Almost all the vital body organs (brain, thyroid, 
testicle, liver) are largest in the twenties and thirties 
and appear to be functioning best then. With increas- 
ing age, ductless glands tend to be less active, heart 
rate increases less adequately with exercise, the body 
temperature adjusts more slowly and incompletely 
to cold or heat (32). In short, various findings re- 
garding the gross adequacy of the physical organism 
suggest a prime in the twenties and thirties, with 
decreases in health and vigor becoming substantial 
after about 45 and marked after about 70. However, 
certain declines, as in range of accommodation of the 
eye, begin in childhood; and certain types of tissue, 
such as smooth muscle, may show little modification 
into old age (61). In short, throughout adult life 
(as well as in the growth years) the organism is 
constantly changing, as is well shown by the marked 
differences in types of illness and causes of death at 
different ages, and by the common observation that 
the ages of most people can be fairly accurately 
judged from their general appearance and behavior. 

However, some persons in their sixties or older are 
still strong and quick; a few live to be 100, and some 
of these boast that they have never been ill (42). 
Basic in all such individual differences are constitu- 
tional factors. But diet, condition of living, and health 
care all may play a part. 

Obviously such information regarding physique and 


health is important for each person to have, in assess- 
ing at each age his own potentialities and liabilities 
and those of his associates. It should be a major 
educational task to provide such information for all. 
Relevance to such problems as retirement policy is 
obvious. More generally, stage of maturity, vigor, 
and health are basic factors in personality and in 
functioning ability. 

ABILITIES. A variety of material suggests a men- 
tal prime roughly analogous to the physical prime, 
and changes seem clearly evidenced in the composi- 
tion as well as the strength of different abilities 
through the adult and older years (44). Lehman’s 
data (34) regarding age of achievement show that 
the most outstanding work of musicians, artists, 
scientists, and other creative thinkers tends to appear 
relatively early in adult life, but that capacity for 
leadership often does not fully emerge until the later 
adult or even older years. 

Considerable research indicates a slow decline in 
basic capacity for learning or neural plasticity after 
the twenties, but the decline may be slight for matter 
relevant to adult interests and adjusted in pace and 
methods to adult potentialities. All this has obvious 
bearings on programs of adult education. The older 
person tends to begin slowly, to lack confidence and 
need encouragement, to use methods often somewhat 
different from those of the younger person, and to 
have especial difficulty in learning matter in conflict 
with or lacking relation to previous learnings (4, 58). 

Numerous investigations have been made regarding 
effects of age on skill, most inquiries being especially 
concerned with the efficiency or adaptability of the 
older worker in industry. It seems clear that in gen- 
eral the older worker is slower. But this slowness 
may not be marked in tasks long habitual. Unless 
hurried, older workers tend to do more careful work 
and spoil less material. In learning a new skill, there 
may be initial difficulty requiring tact and patience 
of the instructor; but with favorable conditions a 
task at first learned slowly may later be handled 
effectively. All these findings are clearly of great 
importance as bearing on the many readjustments 
increasingly required of workers when an industrial 
process is changed or a new job has to be attempted. 
Those in industrial management concerned with train- 
ing programs have much to learn with reference to 
such issues (6, 58). 

NEEDS, MOTIVATIONS, AND INTERESTS. 
Basic changes in metabolism and organic vigor char- 
acterize early adulthood as compared to the later 
years. Gross trends are suggested by animal studies; 
laboratory rats move about much in activity cages 
in the age period corresponding to human adoles- 
cence and young adulthood, and thereafter progres- 
sively slow down to about a fourth as much move- 
ment by the beginning of old age (44). Findings of 
substantial decreases from the twenties to the fifties 
in the number of men who like to participate in 
active sports are analogous. The young person may 
want activity, but the older (or ill) person wants 
rest. There are largely parallel, more specific de- 
creases, as in activities related to sex, which presum- 
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ably are related to decreases in the activity of certain 
glandular tissues (27, 28). The progressive decrease 
through the adult years in sensitivity to high pitches 
means less capacity for enjoyment of the full tonal 
richness of music. Decrease in number of taste buds 
in the older years may be related to less enjoyment 
of sweet foods; indeed, most of the senses probably 
decline somewhat after 50 (61). In short, the max- 
imizings and then the progressive declines, through 
the adult years, in energy, appetites, and sensitivities, 
presumably are basic in changing and mostly de- 
creasing needs and interests through these years. 
However, the discomforts and dependency of illness 
or age may bring special sensitivities, interests, and 
needs. A person is very different in these various 
respects at 20, 40, 60, and 80 (21, 25, 46). 

Of usually over-riding importance, however, are 
social needs and motivations, and socio-economic 
and cultural factors affecting them (37, 59). For ex- 
ample, an investigation (41) regarding motivations 
in choice and beginning of vocational career indicated 
that desires for self-expression, association with 
people, and status were important for men teachers 
but not for factory workers; this latter group seemed 
to have relatively little career motivation—less than 
a third appearing to be strongly influenced even by 
desire for money and security. The motivations 
change with age and other circumstances. Thus an 
inquiry (30) of unmarried women teachers as to 
what they would most like to be doing 10 years later 
showed four fifths of those 20 to 24 desiring mar- 
riage, but this goal was mentioned by none in the 45 
to 49 age group. However, half of this older group 
put retirement as their strongest interest for the future, 
with hope for promotion or a different educational 
job mentioned by only about one in 10. Somewhat 
in contrast, 90 percent of men teachers 25 to 29 
hoped especially for a different job in education or 
promotion; over half the men 45 to 49 were still 
much interested in a better position; only after 55 
were none especially hoping for promotion but over 
half anticipating retirement. In short, most of the 
young men teachers had a strong vocational “achieve- 
ment motive,” while by 45 many, and by 55 all, had 
either attained some advancement or given up hope 
thereof. A few showed an upsurge of ambition 
around 45, apparently as a result of stock-taking then 
and a realization that time was running out. At every 
age, but increasingly with age, time perspectives are 
important, though in the lower social classes min- 
imally so (35). 

Typically, there is an expansion and diversification 
of motivations until middle life, as the individual 
gets job, wife, children, place in a community; there- 
after, there is increasing restriction as vocational 
advancement becomes unlikely, children leave home, 
and younger adults become active in the community. 
Still later, loss of job, deaths in the family, and de- 
creasing energies and resources may lead to insecur- 
ity and anxiety, making defensiveness a major mo- 
tivation (19). Motivating “developmental tasks” are 
obviously largely different at different ages, and at 
certain times especially insistent. So “early adult- 


hood . . . usually brings marriage, the first preg- 
nancy, the first serious job, the first illnesses of chil- 
dren. the first experience of furnishing or buying or 
building a house, the first venturing of the child off to 
school. If ever people are motivated to learn... 
it is at such times as these” (23, p. 257). But in spite 
of the evident educational needs, early adulthood is, 
of all the periods of life, “the emptiest of effort to 
teach.” And there is caustic evidence that usual pro- 
grams in school and college do little to prepare for 
such needs (17). Expressly planned for discussion 
groups of older adults to inform them regarding de- 
velopmental tasks of aging is a recently published 
volume (52), with a supplementary Guidebook for 
Leaders and A Book of Readings. 

Presumably as people understand their motivations 
and needs, and satisfactions for them are somewhat 
available, better personality adjustments will result 
(48). As a community provides activities suitable 
for the woman whose children are grown or the re- 
tired man, they will be not only more content, but 
often a community resource (42). 

The trend with age in adult recreations and use of 
leisure is toward the less active and competitive. 
Thus an early inquiry (2) of women elementary 
teachers showed those 40 and over rarely playing 
active games, and playing bridge less often than for- 
merly; more often they read nonfiction or rested. 
Interest in hobbies seems to decline from youth 
through the busy middle years, to increase in the 
late sixties and seventies with the marked increase 
then in leisure time, and slowly to decrease there- 
after, presumably largely because of failing energies 
(9). Those having hobbies earlier in life are more 
likely to have or develop them in their later years. 
Elderly people in lower economic groups are espe- 
cially likely to be without hobbies or interests, and 
inactive. The “Senior Centers” and “Golden Age 
Clubs” now increasingly common throughout the 
country are notably serving—often even rehabilitating 
—many oldsters. Some of these agencies provide not 
only sociability but craft and other instruction, and 
counseling and other services (29). 

The mass media are major claimants and stimula- 
tors of interest at all ages. A 1946 survey (36) found 
that—before television—around 85 percent of adults 
from the twenties to those 60 and over characteris- 
tically read a newspaper, and about 75 percent of 
these same persons listened to the radio, Of the 
twenty-year-olds, 44 percent had “read a magazine 
yesterday,” but only 35 percent of those over 60; 
27 percent of the younger but only 18 percent of the 
older had read a book; 18 percent of the younger 
but only 6 percent of the oldest group had “gone to 
the movies yesterday.” In total, the young adults had 
given 194 minutes or over 3 hours to these mass 
media and the oldest group 172 minutes. Television 
seems to have increased these total times by about 
40 percent, or an average for all ages of nearly four 
and one-half hours per day. According to one care- 
ful survey (11), TV claimed 173 minutes, while radio 
lost 57 percent of its pre-TV time, magazines 41 
percent, and newspapers 18 percent. 
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Analyses of newspaper reading show the major 
appeals of the comics for adults as well as children; 
one study reports 66 percent of men in their twenties 
looking regularly at these cartoons and 36 percent of 
those 60 or over, News pictures were most attention- 
getting for adults of all ages. Only in the middle and 
older years were editorials read by as many as a 
third of those canvassed (45). However, an analysis 
of adult radio listening in relation to education 
showed news broadcasts first and discussions of pub- 
lic issues next, for listeners 30 and over who had 
attended college (33). The ubiquitousness and im- 
portance of the mass media, their extraordinary po- 
tentialities, and the lack of adequate education or 
guidance in their wise use by the average adult are 
well instanced, 

SATISFACTIONS AND FRUSTRATIONS. Sev- 
eral investigators have obtained judgments from older 
adults as to the happiest period of their lives; most 
commonly so designated was young adulthood, ages 
25-45, with youth next, and then childhood, but 
about 5 percent so rated the years after 60 (31). 
Inquiry of a substantial group apparently of educated 
middle-upperclass adults as to the nature of their 
major happy experiences showed for married men 
that 30 percent of these had to do with love and 
family and 28 percent with occupational and other 
achievement; corresponding figures for married 
women were 40 percent and 10 percent, and for 
unmarried women 11 percent and 36 percent. Married 
men had the most major happy episodes, married 
women fewer, and spinsters least. Each age had its 
special pleasant experiences such as the first good 
job, the first child, and later vocational advancement. 
Such evidence counters the sentimental presumption 
that childhood is most happy. Individual “happiness 
histories” illustrate how favorable and often con- 
trollable circumstances may bring happiness at any 
age and guidance and education contribute thereto, 
So a sixty-year-old school principal looked back to 
an unhappy childhood, happiness in her first teaching 
and in marriage and her first child, deep distress 
when the husband died, but finally happiness again 
in the felt usefulness and status of her present po- 
sition (44). 

Somewhat in obverse, anxiety and fear or irritation 
and anger may be comparatively frequent and strong 
in adolescence and young adult life when desires are 
strong, less in midlife when these are somewhat 
satisfied or substitutive adjustments found, but in- 
creased in the older years because of decreasing 
physical and socio-economic resources and status. 
Self-confidence is likely to decrease as a person gets 
into the older years (50); suicides increase with age 
and socio-economic stress (57). But difficulties vary 
with age; so a group of men reported worries about 
appearance in the early twenties, about finances in 
the thirties, about health and abandonment of im- 
portant ambitions in later middle life (13). Still later, 
health, loss of work, and dependence may be of major 
concern. Obviously elimination or amelioration of 
frustrating conditions will reduce stress. Counseling, 
and education in understanding of self and others, 


may bring about insightful ways of dealing with 
emotional episodes in others or self (37). 

ATTITUDES AND VALUES. Age differences in 
social and moral attitudes are well recognized, with 
a tendency of the older to be more conservative. 
However, data showing both increasing liberality of 
attitudes in this country over a thirty-year period and 
age differences suggest that the apparent conservatism 
of the older may often be, at least in part, simply 
continuance of opinions established in young adult 
life (43). Prejudice against minority groups appears 
to increase with age. But this phenomenon also may 
be at least in part continuance of early attitudes in 
a changing culture. Both prejudice and conservatism 
may be outcomes in part of defensiveness in an in- 
security increasing with age, or of deep-seated per- 
sonality trends increasing since childhood (1). There 
is some evidence that older people have less under- 
standing of social issues, but this may be a product 
of the character of their education, as well as factors 
such as mentioned above. At least among college 
graduates, the older tend more often to vote, to fol- 
low local events in the newspapers and talk about 
them with neighbors, and otherwise to be active in 
community affairs and show a sense of civic respon- 
sibility until old age becomes limiting (44). The 
upper socio-economic and especially the managerial- 
business groups are conservative and not only satis- 
fied with but protective of the established order, 
whereas laboring classes are more likely to be radical 
but also often inconsistent (10). Crime decreases 
markedly after the twenties and changes in nature, 
with crimes of violence decreasing but fraud increas- 
ing relatively. Presumably many factors—decreasing 
energy, changing personality, and opportunity—play 
a part. 

Studies of religious attitudes have indicated least 
observance and church attendance in the busy years 
of early active adult life, more with the coming of 
children and the desire that they have church contacts 
and religious upbringing, most in old age because of 
its burdens, nearness of death, and perhaps reminisr 
cent return to childhood religious loyalties. Though 
infirmities may hamper church attendance, Bible read- 
ing and listening to services on the radio increase 
(3, 9). Churches are becoming increasingly aware 
of responsibilities to the old and are studying the 
many possibilities of service to them (18, 39). 

With increasing age may come mellowed kindly 
wisdom and the finest flowering of personality (42). 
On the other hand, disappointments, insecurity, ill- 
health and perhaps organic deterioration may bring 
about a dilapidation of personality and character. 
perhaps psychosis (25). The present tendency is to 
stress psycho-social and cultural factors in mental 
ill-health in the later years, and to see substantial 
possibilities of treatment and yet more of prevention 
(21, 25, 29). Furthermore, the concept of adjustment 
as the ideal of the healthy personality is becoming 
recognized as inadequate, and a more positive con- 
cept of active self-realization and achievement is 
being elaborated from the study of the normal and 
especially the superior (59). 
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THE WORK LIFE. Investigations regarding the 
effectiveness of vocational guidance, as measured by 
the extent to which work actually engaged in was 
of the same type as desired when in school, go back 
some 20 years and more. Such studies continue to 
show a large excess of youngsters desiring to enter 
professional work over the number actually so doing 
and other evidence of lack of effectiveness in guidance 
and lack of vocational realism (47). Career histories 
show so much job-changing and so much industrial 
change as to emphasize the need for realistic voca- 
tional orientation in school and means for continuing 
vocational orientation and retraining. However, up- 
ward vocational mobility may be decreasing in this 
country; this may also be true of upward mobility 
of succeeding generations through education. That 
each vocation has its satisfactions and meanings for 
those in it and its status levels is indicated by several 
studies (5, 20, 60). Thus a wage earner usually goes 
to work, has lunch, and leaves work at different times 
from the salaried worker; he dresses differently, very 
likely goes to a different church, and belongs to dif- 
ferent social organizations. Each socio-occupational 
group tends to marry within itself and to have its 
own customs, culture, and ideology. The labor union 
appears to derive an important element of its strength 
from the fact that it gives workers collectively a 
feeling of importance and influence in the community 
which otherwise they do not have (40, 55). 

Training and educational problems are likely to 
be chronic from the first preparation for the first job, 
through retraining necessitated by advances in meth- 
odology, to education for retirement. Education for 
retirement is increasingly favored by large industrial 
concerns to prepare both the worker and his wife 
for retirement. Consideration of data on changes in 
abilities and personality through the later years sug- 
gests that ideally there should be a tapering rather 
than abrupt retirement; this is relatively common 
with independent professional men such as physicians 
and lawyers. Also, individual differences make an 
arbitrary age of retirement, as at 65 or 70, a crude 
device which terminates the usefulness of many pre- 
maturely but continues some in full-time work longer 
than desirable. Though a mandatory retirement age 
continues to be the practice in most schools and 
colleges, there seems in industry a trend toward flex- 
ible retirement, with the decision in disputed cases 
settled by a committee or in some similar fashion 
(6, 38, 54). A registry recently established under 
subsidy of the Ford Foundation, to facilitate the em- 
ployment of retired faculty members desiring some 
further full or part-time activity, illustrates another 
procedure in continuing remunerative effort in the 
later years. 

It is commonly assumed that the older worker 
cannot do work that is heavy or at a fairly rapid 
rate, or readily learn new processes. However, it 
appears that fairly heavy work can be managed if 
unhurried, that a fair pace in familiar work can be 
attained if there is little pressure, and that new tasks 
can be learned if sufficient time is allowed the older 
trainee fully to apprehend the new method and to 


assimilate it (58). Even when the average worker 
has such difficulties, all extensive studies show that 
some of the older are able to maintain both pace 
and quality of work and adjust to new tasks without 
apparent difficulty. The average older worker has 
fewer accidents, is absent less, and is more depend- 
able (26, 53). Extensive research has indicated im- 
portant differences between types of work which 
younger and older individuals do best. Creative work 
seems to be done especially by men early in the full 
flush of their careers, but leadership seems to come 
later (34). Ordinary practices in business and pro- 
fessional life correspond somewhat to these findings. 
But they would seem to argue for more opportunity 
for the very able young person to escape from the 
routine to the more constructive types of endeavor. 
Substantial research has shown early completion of 
training and beginning of career to be associated with 
success therein (44, 51). 

THE SOCIAL LIFE. In a neighborhood, children 
tend to be most widely acquainted, busy young adults 
least, but the older who have more leisure more so. 
Propinquity usually facilitates social interaction; 
friendships in a veterans’ housing area were signifi- 
cantly more common between those in neighboring 
apartments than those farther down a corridor (15). 
Good socio-economic status, stability of residence, 
and membership in community groups all foster 
friendships; the wife of an unskilled worker in a 
seasonal occupation may be socially isolated (49). 
Social preferences shift with age. From the twenties 
through the fifties a group of professional men in- 
creasingly liked to spend evenings at home and have 
a few intimate friends rather than many acquaint- 
ances; with increasing old age, companionships de- 
creased (9). But individual differences, as always, 
are great; one eighty-year-old may be highly social 
but another, even in the close association of an old 
folks’ home, live entirely to himself (7). However, 
efforts in such an institution to broaden acquaintance 
have been found effective (12); and the many clubs, 
day centers, and other socio-recreational programs 
now being established for older persons often con- 
tribute greatly to the social life and, indeed, to the 
total well-being of those participating (29). Presum- 
ably most programs of adult education serve a social 
need by bringing people together in a common in- 
terest. Many programs are primarily social in method 
and purpose; some, as in preparation for retirement, 
may include explicit suggestions for planning and 
desirably expanding social life in the later years. 
Many churches are making special efforts to serve 
older people by visiting of shut-ins, supplying trans- 
portation for the feeble who can only thus attend 
gatherings, organizing social groups for the older, 
and bringing back the vigorous old into helpful par- 
ticipation in the church program (18, 39). 

Memberships in informal social groups may be 
common in the middle and upper socio-economic 
classes. These groups may originate in various ways 
and may become the most important set of social 
contacts in the lives of those concerned, bringing 
help in crises, promoting the acquaintance of children 
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leading to marriage of some of them, and supplying 
the last lingering friendships of old age (24). 

The average youngster in school or college has 
membership in various organized groups, most of 
which terminate when school is finished. Often he 
then feels a lack of belonging but gradually joins 
new groups in young adult life. Memberships and 
participations typically increase to a maximum in 
the middle adult years as work and family life bring 
occasions for membership and organizational activ- 
ity; then they decrease as energies and relationships 
diminish. But again individual differences must be 
stressed. A third of the adults in a community may 
belong to no group, whereas others are feverishly 
active (8, 24). A community leader may increase 
memberships and organizational activities after re- 
tirement. Different formal groups have, of course, 
memberships from different segments of the popula- 
tion and of different ages. 

There appears to be, at least in the middle classes, 
a tendency toward upward social mobility in the 
younger and middle adult years, but more often 
downward mobility after 50 (24). Some evidence 
indicates that motivations for upward mobility are 
often to be found in early social maladjustment (14). 

Studies in marital adjustment show happiness com- 
monly greatest in the first two years and dropping 
to a low point after about six to eight years, half of 
all divorces being obtained within the first six years 
of marriage. After some 15 years a slow increase in 
the happiness of comfortable living together seems 
usual. Kinsey reports that the woman’s satisfaction 
in marriage tends to be initially less but to grow, 
most likely because of gradual relaxation of inhibi- 
tions, whereas the man’s desires are strongest at the 
beginning (27, 28). Some incoordination in desires 
may result. Difficulties with “in-laws” seem fewer 
in the young family than jokes suggest (56). But the 
old person in the small home or apartment of the 
married son or daughter may be a major problem. 
Whenever feasible, it usually seems best for older 
persons to live in their own homes or apartments 
(22). Most appear happiest if they continue in the 
community and among the friends of their active 
years, However, many oldsters like the leisurely com- 
panionships with their kind, slow-paced amusements, 
and simple living found in a community especially 
serving the old, usually in a mild climate. For many 
more than can now be so accommodated, the very last 
years may best be spent in an institutional home. 
These are increasing in number and especially in 
quality; some have the comforts of a good apartment 
hotel but with socio-recreational and sometimes edu- 
cational programs especially planned for the elderly 
(18, 21). Some serve retired teachers wholly or in 
large part. Under all these circumstances, the usual 
relationship of grandparents with their grandchildren 
is becoming one of occasional social contact only, as 
the three-generation kinship household becomes rel- 
atively rare (24). Each generation tends to lead a 
separate and different kind of life. 

APPROACHES, SOURCES, AND PERSPEC- 
TIVES. A word remains to be said in general re- 


garding the status of studies of adulthood and age. 
Childhood and youth are now topics long recognized; 
numerous texts systematically cover development in 
the growth years, journals systematically report on 
such work, and organizations such as the Society 
for the Study of Child Development are active. The 
approach has been interdisciplinary, involving psy- 
chology, sociology, education, pediatrics. From all 
this, broad understandings are emerging. Recently, 
study of the older years has progressed in somewhat 
analogous interdisciplinary fashion, as illustrated by 
the contents of the Journal of Gerontology, activities 
of the Gerontological Society, and the contents of 
certain synthesizing volumes (21). Here also work 
abroad, especially in England, has been important 
(46, 58). Somewhat strangely, however, those most 
active and important years between youth and age 
have received relatively little similar broad systematic 
attention. Relevant matter is to be found in very 
diverse fields, with all too little consideration of 
their relationships. However, the formation in 1947 
of the Divisipn on Maturity and Old Age of the 
American Psychological Association somewhat recog- 
nized the need for systematic study of the years past 
twenty. And such monographs as those of Kinsey 
and of Lehman cover the adult and older ages with 
reference to their special topics. It is hoped that the 
preceding pages may suggest something of both the 
need and the possible value of a broad integrating 
study of the middle as well as the initial and terminal 
years of life. 

Increasingly, thinking and research regarding hu- 
man development may well see the total sweep of 
that development from infancy through old age as 
needing consistent and unifying consideration. A few 
efforts have been made in this direction (44, 61). Only 
as such perspectives are gained, will antecedents and 
consequences at any one stage of life be adequately 
apprehended in relation to the whole course of 
growth, change, and decline. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Agricultural education in the United States is pro- 
vided primarily through agricultural colleges, through 
the agricultural extension services of land-grant in- 
stitutions, and through public secondary schools. 
Several legislative acts have provided federal funds 
in partial support of much of this education. Admin- 
istratively, the education conducted in the public 
secondary schools and that which is provided through 
agricultural colleges and extension are separated. 
There is much cooperation among the various levels 
since many agricultural institutions not only admin- 
ister the cooperative extension program but also 
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train teachers of agriculture and provide them with 
experimental data useful in teaching at the secondary- 
school level. 

Agricultural education as conducted in the public 
secondary schools will be considered in this article. 
Research regarding agricultural education is devoted 
almost entirely to vocational education in agriculture 
rather than general or nonvocational agriculture. 
This article, therefore, will largely reflect research 
findings pertaining to vocational agriculture. Financial 
support and administration of agricultural education 
in public schools of below-college level comes gener- 
ally from local, state, and federal sources. 

HISTORY. The early history of agricultural edu- 
cation in public secondary schools has been de- 
veloped extensively by True (130) and by Kandel 
(70) who was concerned with the history of federal 
aid for vocational education. More recent historical 
documents have been written by Hamlin (55), Mays 
(81), and Stimson and Lathrop (119). In 1957, 
Meaders (84) studied practices for implementing 
local programs of agriculture as advocated from 1836 
to 1954 by seven national agencies and organizations. 
Numerous studies have recorded the development and 
growth of programs of agricultural educatian, or its 
phases, in various states. Hall (47) essentially indi- 
cated that the initial stimulus to expansion of the 
instructional program resulted from the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. Fife (40) provided 
evidence that in development of young farmer pro- 
grams in Ohio emphasis has increasingly been placed 
on leadership training and year-round programs. 

The Gardiner Lyceum established in Maine in 
1821 is believed to be the source of the first agricul- 
tural instruction of below-college level in the United 
States, Agricultural teaching in elementary schools 
began in 1858 in Massachusetts (55). Prior to this 
time, several societies, such as the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture, organized in March, 
1785, and the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, organized in May, 1792, had created an 
awareness that education in agriculture was of im- 
portance. Many of these early societies were prompted 
by similar existing ones in Europe, particularly in 
Germany, France, England, and Ireland. The Ordi- 
nances of 1785 and 1786, pertaining to the North- 
west Territory, reflected the beginning of federal aid 
to education through the disposition of public lands. 
The Morrill Act of 1862 donated public lands to 
states and territories to provide colleges of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts. With the establishment of 
land-grant colleges, agricultural education at a col- 
legiate level materialized. As early as 1908 at least 
26 of these colleges provided teacher-training courses 
in agriculture, Limitations to reaching farm people 
not in residence at land-grant institutions were re- 
duced in the early part of the twentieth century by 
formulation of short courses and demonstrational 
work, More farm people were reached as a result of 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, formally 
creating the agricultural extension service as part of 
the land-grant institutions. 

During this time, many public secondary schools 


had incorporated agriculture as a part of their pro- 
grams. In 1888, the first secondary school of agricul- 
ture was organized in connection with the University 
of Minnesota. In 1916, the Bureau of Education re- 
ported that 3675 secondary schools were teaching 
agriculture, with approximately 73,000 students re- 
ceiving instruction. In 1914, a special national com- 
mission was established by Congress to investigate 
the need for vocational education. The commission 
report did much to assure passage of federal legisla- 
tion pertaining to vocational education. With the 
enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which 
provided federal assistance to schools, most of the 
agricultural education in public schools of below- 
college level has become identified as vocational 
agriculture. There are, however, general agricultural 
courses offered in public high schools today; these 
are supported generally by local and state funds. 
Several national agencies and organizations, through 
various means at the turn of the twentieth century, 
helped promote secondary education in agriculture; 
included were: Office of Experiment Stations in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions, U. S. Office of Education, National Education 
Association, The National Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education, The National Committee on 
Agricultural Education, and the American Vocational 
Association. Many states developed country agricul- 
tural schools in the early part of the century. Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Michigan, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina had state acts providing for their operation 
before 1911. Very few of these schools in which 
agriculture and domestic science were taught exist 
in 1957; those remaining have undergone much change. 
A limited number of private secondary schools, such 
as the Agricultural and Technical Institute at Winona 
Lake in Indiana, founded in 1902, offered agricultural 
instruction. 

Federal aid for vocational education in agriculture 
was provided under acts of 1917, 1929, 1936, 1946, 
The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the George- 
Barden Act of 1946 are the basic acts currently in 
force (134). Emergency war-time training programs 
in food production and repair and construction of 
farm machinery and equipment contributed materi- 
ally to the war efforts. At the peak of these programs 
in 1944, 1,340,886 individuals were enrolled (133). 
Post-war training programs for farmer veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict have provided 
literally thousands of young men an opportunity to 
continue education in agriculture. Rapid growth has 
characterized the development of public secondary 
educational programs in agriculture since 1918. The 
number of schools having departments of vocational 
agriculture increased from 609 in 1918 to 8307 in 
1940, serving 573,663 farm people (119). During 
the depression, adult farmer education increased ma- 
terially. Increased food and fiber needs during World 
War II also helped promote agricultural education. 
By 1955-56 enrollment in federally aided vocational 
agriculture classes totaled 785,599. Included in this 
number were: 460,300 all-day students (high school, 
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including day-unit classes); 277,849 evening-school 
students (adult farmers); and 47,450 part-time stu- 
dents (young farmers). Total expenditures for the 
program in 1955-56 amounted to $56,658, 153.48, 
of which $43,990,467.38 came from state and local 
sources. A total of 11,112 teachers in 10,188 schools 
were instructing all-day classes in agriculture in 
1955-56 and serving as advisers to active Future 
Farmers of America members (135). 

Several principal features have become identified 
with agricultural education programs. Notable among 
these is that teachers of vocational agriculture have 
had farm experience and specialized collegiate edu- 
cational preparation before they are certified (125). 
More emphasis has been placed on development of 
vocational education in agriculture, with lesser atten- 
tion devoted to nonvocational courses. Educational 
objectives (132) have been formulated to direct pro- 
gram planning, development, and evaluation. The 
training environment in vocational agriculture tends 
to approximate the actual work environment to a 
maximum degree and includes the classroom, labora- 
tory, school farm mechanics shop, home farm, and 
the total community (101). Locally developed cur- 
riculums have been organized and based on the indi- 
vidual’s needs, and problems with psychological 
development of individuals and the nature of learning 
have been considered (87). Effective teaching pro- 
cedures such as the “project method” and the “prob- 
lem method” (119), allowing perception and learning 
in realistic life situations, have been refined and 
utilized extensively, Rural youth leadership training 
has been provided through the Future Farmers of 
America, founded in 1928, and the New Farmers of 
America, founded in 1936. These youth organizations 
are considered to be integral parts of vocational 
agriculture programs. Students are provided effective 
farm experience through their supervised farming 
programs. Both teacher and parents participate in 
the supervision of farming programs undertaken by 
students. Complete programs including classes for 
high-school students, young farmers, and adult 
farmers (57) have been encouraged. Cooperative 
support and administration of programs have come 
from agencies and personnel at the local, state, and 
federal levels (134). Specialized facilities designed 
for teaching agriculture in high schools have strength- 
ened instructional programs. Several professional or- 
ganizations such as state and national agricultural 
teachers’ associations, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, and regional teacher educator and supervisory 
groups have contributed materially to the develop- 
ment of public-school programs. There are other 
features identified with agricultural education pro- 
grams, but these represent the significant ones. 

Abstracts of research have been summarized in 
11 publications prepared by a research committee of 
the agricultural section of the American Vocational 
Association, cooperating with the U. S. Office of 
Education. The first of these Summaries of Studies 
in Agricultural Education was published in 1935 (5) 
and the most recent one in 1957 (6). Between 1936 
and 1957 the imposing number of 2453 studies had 


been abstracted. Research in recent years has utilized 
better design, improved sampling procedures, and 
more discriminating statistical procedures with more 
critically selected problems. 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. The aims and objec- 
tives in agricultural education have undergone little 
revision from their first conception. A philosophical 
approach to objectives has been taken by many indi- 
viduals. The aim of vocational education in agricul- 
ture was earlier conceived to be “to fit for a calling 
or vocation” (130). This has been modified to mean 
“to train present and prospective farmers for pro- 
ficiency in farming” (132). Some controversy exists 
as to whether the aim should be broadened beyond 
training for farming to include related agricultural 
and business occupations (56, 123). Sutherland and 
Thompson (123) in their study of 327 businesses and 
industries concluded that agricultural education should 
be concerned with designing educational programs 
to train individuals for agricultural business and in- 
dustry. Further study needs to be given to this area 
of consideration. 

An early formulation of 11 objectives was adopted 
by the Central Regional Conference in Agricultural 
Education in 1929 and reported by Lancelot (76). 
The overall objective later was summarized as: “to 
provide all entrants into farming with adequate pre- 
service training and to keep all farmers up-to-date 
in their training” (133). A 1955 statement (132) 
emphasized developing effective abilities in the fol- 
lowing areas: (a) making a beginning in farming, 
(b) producing farm commodities efficiently, (c) 
marketing farm products advantageously, (d) con- 
serving soil and other natural resources, (e) man- 
aging a farm business effectively, (f) maintaining a 
favorable environment, and (g) participating in rural 
leadership activities. This latter objective had not 
been included by a committee of the American Voca- 
tional Association in 1940 (131). Further statements 
of objectives were given by Hamlin (53, 54), Hemp 
(60), and Lawson (77). Garret (43) in summarizing 
interviews with 120 persons in the southern region 
in 1955 concluded that the controlling purpose should 
be to educate for useful employment and proficiency 
in agricultural occupations with programs planned in 
accordance with needs of students and community. 

Increased attention has been given to development 
of objectives, goals, and standards through teacher- 
pupil planning. Hamer (48) studied careers and 
opinions of 389 “Master Farmers” in 28 states. These 
farmers urged that more attention be given to man- 
agerial and economic problems, to father-son partner- 
ships, and to improvement of rural living. Hamlin 
(51) illustrated the community approach to objec- 
tives in program planning and evaluation in six 
Illinois communities. Stress has been placed on more 
adequate education for rural people to raise their 
socio-economic status. To more fully accomplish this, 
the belief is held frequently that objectives are sug- 
gestive only for communities, and that individuals 
are responsible for defining specific functional ones 
at the local level. 

The use of goals and efficiency standards generally 
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involves: (a) student establishment of goals and 
standards for productive enterprises, (b) analysis of 
completed enterprises for efficiency, and (c) compar- 
ison of the analysis of completed enterprises with 
those of other students and with “official” standards 
(31, 36, 58). 

The widely accepted concept of using objectives 
in local program evaluation was employed by the 
National Standards Committee for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture (92) in evaluating 400 local 
programs in 1940-41. A recent appraisal of socio- 
economic trends in agriculture as related to educa- 
tional objectives in vocational agriculture was made 
by Chase (25). He concluded that: (a) present edu- 
cational objectives have undergone little revision 
since first formulated, (b) they assume that students 
have made a definite decision as to their occupational 
choice of farming, (c) they assume that vocational 
agriculture graduates will remain in farming, and 
(d) they place primary emphasis on developing effec- 
tive ability to make a beginning and advance in farm- 
ing. He also stated that consideration should be 
given to modification of present objectives, that gen- 
eral or nonvocational agriculture for nonfarm persons 
should be provided in public secondary schools but 
should not be an objective of vocational agriculture, 
and that there exists a need for further clarification 
of the meaning and varied interpretations of objec- 
tives. As changes in technology and population occur, 
agricultural education in the nation’s public secondary 
schools will need additional well-planned and well- 
conducted research at all levels to properly channel 
its future educational objectives. 

PROGRAMS. The principle that programs should 
be developed in accordance with needs and problems 
of individual communities has been generally ac- 
cepted in agricultural education. Initially, courses of 
study for agricultural education of less-than-college 
level were patterned and taught as separate courses 
as they were in colleges of agriculture. Through early 
studies and exploration of course-planning and organ- 
ization, improvements were made. In 1927 McIntosh 
(82) made one of the early studies of methods of 
forming a course of study in vocational agriculture. 
A comprehensive pioneering study by Aderhold (1) 
in 1939 reveals the type of state planning for agri- 
cultural education which has since been initiated by 
several other states (59). All-day high-school courses 
of study are generally organized today on the “cross- 
sectional” or “integrated” basis and are commonly 
referred to as Agriculture I, I, IM, and IV. This 
organization of courses takes into consideration the 
development of students, the seasonality of jobs and 
problems of individuals on the farm, the transfer of 
learning, supervised farming programs of students, 
the relationship of subject matter to individual re- 
sponsibilities and understanding, and community 
needs. 

Systematic study of localized farming areas and 
clientele of a community can be utilized in course 
planning. James (68) in 1953 studied three Illinois 
communities to determine the agricultural education 
needs of adult male clientele. The most promising 


procedures for determining agricultural education 
needs within a community were summarized as fol- 
lows: (a) study the needs as farmers indicate them; 
(b) examine changes in farming as farmers plan to 
make them; (c) study farmers’ educational and agri- 
cultural deficiencies; (d) appraise individual and 
group requests; (e) maintain liaison between the 
community and the agricultural department; (f) make 
systematic surveys of farming, rural life, and prog- 
ress; (g) ascertain interests and opinions of people; 
(h) study available census and similar data; (i) ex- 
amine agricultural practices, procedures, and tech- 
niques used; and (j) develop and maintain extensive 
personal acquaintances for direct observation and 
assistance. Siegenthaler (110) found that in Alta- 
mont, Kansas, 88 percent of the farmers had their 
land terraced while only 15 percent had built their 
own terraces. Ninety-two percent were growing grain 
crops on the same fields for three years or more, and 
49 percent of the farmers had no definite crop ro- 
tation program. These data were used to formulate 
an agronomic teaching program, including jobs to 
be taught in four years of vocational agriculture. 
Another study substantiates the idea that a correla- 
tion should exist between supervised farming pro- 
grams and the teacher’s course of study for all-day 
students, young farmers, and adult farmers (27). 
That community study gives direction and impetus 
to worthwhile educational activities was concluded 
by Scott (106). Shelby (107) found that teachers 
interviewed in one Tennessee county in 1955 gener- 
ally taught on a “seasonal distribution” basis; how- 
ever, one third taught on the “enterprise” basis 
without distribution of jobs or problems on any sea- 
sonality basis. Through personal interviews with 15 
representative farmers in Hardin County, Tennessee, 
it was found that 25 enterprises, with 9 to 18 jobs 
per enterprise and with each job constituting a normal 
teaching unit, should be given attention in building 
a course of study. Other methods for identification of 
problems include the use of problem checklists as 
developed by Bender (14) and of advisory and citi- 
zens’ committees and key farmers as indicated by 
Burns (20), Byram (21), Ford (41), Hamlin (52), 
and Phipps and Cook (101). Several informative 
studies have been made of revision of the farm- 
mechanics teaching phase of vocational agriculture. 
Notable among these is a study (102) of what 197 
farmers in five Illinois communities considered im- 
portant in farm-mechanics content; these farmers 
considered maintenance, repair, and adjustment of 
farm machinery, including tractors, as the most im- 
portant phases of farm mechanics. Interest was in- 
dicated in the five areas of farm mechanics: farm 
shopwork, farm power and machinery, farm buildings 
and conveniences, soil and water management, and 
rural electrification. Hutson (66) secured data from 
90 randomly selected teachers which revealed time 
allotments to farm-mechanics instruction ranging 
from a median of 46 days in Agriculture I to 78 days 
in Agriculture II and IV. Kantner (71) found that 
78 selected teachers in western Ohio integrated farm 
mechanics into separate freshman and sophomore 
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classes, with engineering and management taught in 
alternate years of the junior and senior classes. Stu- 
dents and teachers generally rate integrated instruc- 
tion in farm mechanics better than separate courses. 

Research has reshaped considerably courses of 
study in vocational agriculture at all levels. Careful 
study and appraisal of individual community needs 
and problems are a necessity, especially since the 
responsibility for detailed planning of courses and 
program generally has been delegated to local depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture. Many problems still 
remain unsolved. Research into integrated farm-man- 
agement study needs to be undertaken. 

Young Farmer and Adult Farmer Education. 
Studies consistently indicate large numbers of young 
and adult farmers in rural communities who need 
agricultural education. Farmer training for veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict was provided 
under Public Law 346 and Public Law 550. How to 
effectively reach more out-of-school individuals needs 
detailed study. Attention recently has been directed 
to the development of area vocational schools which 
might reach individuals not currently served. Personal 
contacts, on-farm and classroom instruction, practical 
community-oriented courses, teaching procedures al- 
lowing farmer participation, and discussions of new 
farm practices with assistance in their adoption are 
features desired by young and adult farmers. Some 
growth has occurred in local and state young farmer 
associations. Price (103) conducted a pilot study 
on “wing schools” in which classes are organized in 
outlying community locations. Teachers in many 
states have followed this organizational practice for 
some time. Studies by Mullins (89), Murray and 
Biser (90), Naugher (93), and Phipps (99), revealed 
factors associated with successful young and adult 
farmer instructional programs. Details on the use of 
advisory councils, and planning, conducting, and 
evaluating programs, have been assembled in several 
volumes, including the one by Ekstrom and McClel- 
land (38). 

Special attention was given to the organization and 
conducting of adult-farmer instructional courses in 
the central region by Byram and others (23). Demo- 
cratic course planning, as well as evaluation, is 
stressed in practices for conducting adult-farmer pro- 
grams. Determination of course objectives on a co- 
operative basis is considered preparatory to course 
development. Strong (120) provided evidence from 
307 evening schools (adult farmers) in Iowa from 
1943 to 1946 that discussion of current farm prob- 
lems was desired by Iowa farmers and that attend- 
ance at classes was greater than when one-unit and 
two-unit courses were held. Research to determine 
the most logical course organization from an educa- 
tional point-of-view should be continued. The ques- 
tion of unit courses versus current problem courses 
for young and adult farmers, with various implica- 
tions, needs to be given more attention in future 
research. 

Growing emphasis has been placed on continuous, 
year-round, and long-term courses for out-of-school 
farmer groups (64). An approach for family-type 


adult programs was suggested by Shoptaw (109). 
Garriss (44) has stated that any subject, in addition 
to agriculture, that will enlarge the civic or vocational 
intelligence of individuals could be included in a 
curriculum. Studies by Deyoe (33) and Nesman (94) 
reveal a growing tendency of agricultural educators 
to consider part-time farming persons’ needs and 
problems in curriculum development. Census data, 
useful in community study in determining types of 
farming, land use, and crop and livestock production, 
are frequently used to aid in curriculum development 
(98, 113). 

With progressive changes in agricultural technol- 
ogy, increased farmer responsibilities to growing na- 
tional population, and increased investments in farms 
per farmer, a need exists to discover through research 
ways and means to effectively develop sound man- 
agerial abilities for farmers of the future. The 
problem of reducing the time for adoption of new 
production and marketing practices by young and 
adult farmers should command the attention of future 
researchers. 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. Occupational 
and educational guidance has grown in importance as 
opportunities for placement and establishment of 
young men trained in agriculture have decreased. 
Selection and effective guidance of individuals have 
consequently raised many problems for agricultural 
educators. Numerous studies have been made of the 
occupational status of former students in vocational 
agriculture. Many of these studies have been con- 
ducted on the community level, while others have 
been on state and regional levels when they related 
to state and American farmer degree-award winners 
in the Future Farmers of America. Since these 
studies (67, 75, 83, 118) reveal a wide percentage 
range of establishment in farming of former students, 
the problem of guidance and counseling of students 
desiring to farm has increased in recent years. 

Steeves (116) after analyzing case studies of farm- 
ers for seven years summarized ten factors influential 
in predicting probable success or failure for beginning 
farmers. Several of these factors were corroborated 
by Erickson (39) in Colorado. Albracht (3) found 
that the problems of vocational agriculture and non- 
vocational students were not much different. 

Opportunities for agriculturally trained young men 
have been estimated from the data of the U. S. Census 
of Agriculture and Census of Population, and other 
data (96, 138). An annual replacement rate (new 
opportunities) was calculated to be approximately 
2.5 percent of the total number of farms in a county. 
Farm male replacement ratios, revealing opportu- 
nities in farming, were reported by Marshall and 
Sledge (79) for each county in Wisconsin for two 
decades. A surplus of 12,572 farm boys was estimated 
for 1950 to 1960, assuming the need for one replace- 
ment for each operator expected to die or retire 
during the decade. Harrington and Jacoby (59), 
through actuarial analysis of farmers’ ages, computed 
annual replacements necessary to maintain farming 
in Connecticut. Further studies of opportunities and 
methods of establishment in farming are needed. 
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Studies by Deyoe (33) and Sutherland and Thomp- 
son (123) provide useful information in counseling 
youth in agriculture. Byram (22) and Phipps (100) 
have compiled useful guidance information for use 
in vocational agriculture. Several pertinent studies 
(7, 9, 17, 139) of characteristics of youth choosing 
farming as an occupation have been made. The 
studies show that these characteristics are almost as 
variable as are the characteristics of those choosing 
other occupations. There is some evidence that indi- 
viduals making a first choice of agriculture in the 
ninth grade display a higher permanency-of-choice 
factor than those choosing other occupations. 

Procedures and Materials in Teaching. Teaching 
procedures and materials have developed rapidly in 
agricultural education. The influence of pragmatic 
philosophy has been apparent. Lancelot’s “problem 
method” and Stimson’s “project method” have been 
valuable contributions to the total educational field. 
Much emphasis has been placed on teacher-student 
planning. Liberal use of activity-type procedures, 
involving laboratory, shops, field trips, educational 
demonstrations, as well as more traditional teaching 
procedures, assume that “learning by doing” is effec- 
tive, Specially prepared visual aids and materials and 
special training in teaching procedures have vitalized 
teaching in agricultural education. A limited number 
of experimental studies in the area of teaching pro- 
cedures and materials have been conducted. Bentley 
(15) found little difference between experimental 
groups and control groups in evaluating certain audio- 
visual aids in applicational learning or problem 
solving. Stevens (117) found that differences in mean 
scores on multiple-choice tests on legume-seed inoc- 
ulation and land classification units for 30 students 
shown local slides and 33 students shown commercial 
slides were significant at the one-percent level. The 
difference was in favor of students shown local slides. 
Carter (24) studied procedures for using field trips 
in teaching and summarized 20 factors favorable to 
successful field trips. Some study of the use of tele- 
vision programs as an instructional aid in vocational 
agriculture has been made. 

Supervised Farming. Supervised farming as known 
today has grown from the “project method” as advo- 
cated by Stimson in 1906 through the stages identified 
as home project, project program, supervised farm 
practice, supervised practice program, farming pro- 
gram, and supervised farming program. The concept 
of “learning by doing,” relating the total year-round 
farm experience of individuals to organized, system- 
atic instruction, has been one of the underlying 
strengths of the vocational agriculture program. Bink- 
ley (16) investigated the practices used by Kentucky 
teachers in developing farming programs. Emphasis 
was placed on development of complete supervised 
farming programs and experiences through productive 
enterprises, improvement projects, and supplementary 
farm jobs and skills. A significant study was con- 
ducted by Peterson (97) regarding factors influencing 
the success or failure of farming programs. Deyoe 
and Masters (34) have given special attention to 10 
practices used in selecting and initiating supervised 


farming programs. Special class instruction early in 
the school year on selection and initiation is a gen- 
erally accepted practice. Snyder (113) developed 
eight important criteria for in-school programs in 
Pennsylvania: (a) the individual’s goal when plan- 
ning a long-time farming program is establishment 
in farming, (b) productive enterprises are associated 
with the farming type in which the individual desires 
establishment, (c) the main productive enterprises 
of the program are enterprises of major importance 
on farms in the area, (d) the main productive enter- 
prises are continued from year to year, (e) a variety 
of farm enterprises are included, (f) numerous sup- 
plementary farm practices are included, (g) a con- 
siderable number of farm mechanics activities are 
incorporated, and (h) a large number of soil-con- 
servation activities are included. Shontz (108) found 
that farming programs assisted 80 percent of 230 
young farmers in entrance into farming. Some atten- 
tion has been given to cooperative group and class 
farming programs as a practical teaching device. 
Supervised farming for out-of-school groups is ex- 
plained by Deyoe (31), Ekstrom and McClelland 
(38), and Phipps and Cook (101). 

Staff and Facilities. Because of expanding enroll- 
ments and integration of school districts, multiple- 
teacher departments have been increasing in number. 
Tenpas and Agan (126) have studied problems facing 
teacher personnel in these departments. Kyle (74) 
and Way (136) attribute much of the success of 
multiple-teacher departments to teacher cooperation. 
Special attention has been devoted to study of func- 
tional buildings and facilities for teaching agriculture 
(4, 26, 62, 88, 101). Kunsela (73) consolidated rec- 
ommendations of space needs for varying class sizes. 
Specialized teaching facilities necessitate careful study 
as the programs provided in communities keep pace 
with present-day agriculture. Heavy teaching loads 
and responsibilities have been characteristic of public- 
school programs (13, 19, 46, 61, 114, 128). Studies 
reveal a range of 54.2 to 60.5 hours devoted to 
professional activities by teachers of vocational agri- 
culture. Optimum teacher load, including time for 
effective on-farm supervision and instruction for in- 
school and out-of-school persons, needs further anal- 
ysis. A pressing need exists to determine how per- 
sonnel can better plan and utilize available time in 
providing a complete program of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture. This calls for more study of local 
policy determination for programs in the future. 
Local, state and federal personnel have generally 
worked together cooperatively in developing the 
program (12). 

Investigations of preservice and in-service educa- 
tional programs have recently been undertaken. Lus- 
ter (78) in 1954 disclosed that the typical preservice 
curriculum for teachers in the north central region 
included: 46 percent devoted to technical agriculture, 
36 percent to general education, and 17 percent to 
professional courses. An average of 296 hours was 
devoted to student-teaching experiences. A similar 
study of 22 land-grant colleges was made by Matela 
(80). Anderson (8), Sledge (112), and Torrence 
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(129) studied teacher performance in relation to 
pre-employment records. Horne (63) developed an 
instrument for evaluating participating experiences. 
Hutson (65) and Kirkland (72) ably summarized 
problems encountered by beginning teachers in two 
states. Problems center around budgeting time, plan- 
ning long-range programs, and determining proce- 
dures to attain objectives. Preparation of teachers in 
agricultural engineering was investigated by Hamilton 
(49). Studies by Deems (29), Deyoe (32), Juan 
(69), Ritchie (104), and the Teacher Training Com- 
mittee of the North Atlantic Regional Conference 
(95) represent continued efforts to identify important 
teacher competences. 

EVALUATION. Early approaches to evaluation 
in agricultural education included: (a) the extent to 
which former students entered and remained in agri- 
cultural work, (b) the effect which teaching had 
upon a student's ability to make adequate earnings 
in agriculture, and (c) comparisons of the relative 
efficiency of trained and untrained farmers (91). 
Studies reveal varying percentages of former students 
engaged in agricultural work. Some question exists 
as to whether or not the rate of establishment in 
itself for high-school students should be considered 
an important criterion for evaluation, considering 
interest changes and variations in opportunities. Stim- 
son (118) in 1929 reported that of 2157 students 
trained one year or more in home-project type 
schools during the period 1908 to 1927 in Massa- 
chusetts, 60 percent were in agriculture, with 45 per- 
cent farming either on a full-time or a part-time 
basis even though only five percent of the state’s 
people were living on farms. McKim (83) in a 1943 
study of 294 state farmer degree winners in Michigan 
between 1930 and 1939 found that 78.6 percent were 
engaged in agricultural occupations for which train- 
ing in vocational agriculture helped prepare them; 
56.1 percent were engaged directly in farming and 
only 17.8 percent were in occupations not related to 
agriculture; of individuals farming, 32 percent held 
Partnerships at home, 16 percent were renter-opera- 
tors, and 21.6 percent were owner-operators. Another 
such study revealed that 81 percent of the 91 state 
farmers receiving their degrees from 1941 to 1950 
were established in farming (35). Miller (86) re- 
ported 62.6 percent of state farmer degree winners 
in full-time and part-time farming and 15.4 percent 
engaged in related occupations. Lamar (75) in a 
study of 21,679 Kentucky students completing one 
or more years of vocational agriculture found that 
of 9389 graduates, 25 percent were in full-time farm- 
ing, 29.3 percent in military service, 8.6 percent in 
related occupations, 28.9 percent in nonrelated oc- 
cupations, 3.8 percent attending college, and 4.4 per- 
cent not located or deceased. James (67) discovered 
that of 73 American Farmer degree winners in North 
Carolina from 1929 to 1947, 71.2 percent were in 
agricultural occupations of which 45.2 percent were 
farming, 11 percent in related occupations, and 15 
Percent in agricultural colleges. A study by Ahalt 
and Murray (2) of the farming status of 150 young 
men recently established in three Maryland counties 


revealed that 53 percent had studied vocational agri- 
culture, 45 percent held partnerships, 21 percent were 
share tenants, 20 percent farm owners, and 14 per- 
cent cash tenants. More study of opportunities for 
farming and of factors affecting establishment of 
youth in farming should be made in the future. 
Hamlin (50) in 1933 summarized the early ap- 
proaches to measurement and evaluation, including 
studies of occupational distribution of students, suc- 
cess of graduates in farming, use of achievement 
tests, and ratings of departments and teachers. Eval- 
uation has been accepted as a phase of continuous 
program-planning and improvement (137). Proce- 
dures for measurement of understanding in agriculture 
were summarized by Frutchey and others (42), who 
indicated that understanding manifests itself in be- 
havior such as: (a) attainment of acceptable results, 
(b) choosing practices which produce best results, 
(c) using practices which will achieve best results, 
(d) explanation of “how and why” practices produce 
satisfactory results, and (e) application of basic facts 
and principles to situations new to the individual. 
Agricultural educators have a unique opportunity to 
evaluate individuals in various environmental and 
problem settings. Observations in school and on 
farms, interviews, anecdotal records, performance 
tests, pencil-and-paper tests, critical solution to prob- 
lems, achievement in farming, adoption of practices, 
change of attitudes, and development of leadership 
abilities are only a few of the opportunities afforded 
for measurement and evaluation of individuals. Duck 
(37) developed a procedure for measurement of de- 
partments of agriculture based on 14 selected factors. 
Self-evaluation by teachers has recently been empha- 
sized as a means of self-improvement. Sundet (122) 
developed and validated a teacher-attitude inventory. 
Thompson (127) constructed and validated a test for 
evaluating farm-mechanics’ manipulative skills. 
Considerable emphasis has been placed on evalua- 
tion of community programs. The National Standards 
Committee for Vocational Education in Agriculture 
(92) developed 20 evaluative scales descriptive of 
typical programs, courses, situations, schools, teach- 
ers, and other program features. These scales can be 
used locally for formulation and revision of program 
standards and for an individual teacher’s qualitative 
evaluation of the local program. Studies of the effect 
of local programs on adoption of agricultural prac- 
tices have been made through comparisons of voca- 
tional students and nonvocational students using a 
pairing procedure. Representative of this type of 
research are recent studies by Dakan (28), Starrak 
(115), and Studt (121). Vocational-agriculture grad- 
uates excelled (had higher mean scores) the control 
group of nonvocational farmers on 23 of 24 farm- 
production and management practices; the difference 
in scores for nine practices was significant at the 
one-percent level. Some questions exist as to whether 
(a) the number of “trained” persons established in 
agriculture or (b) the ability of “trained” persons 
to succeed in comparison to the “untrained” is the 
more important criterion for evaluational purposes. 
One study, analyzing the extent to which a depart- 
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ment can serve farm families, revealed that 152 
families were reached by one community agricultural 
program in 1949, From July 1, 1946, to June 30, 
1954, 384 different persons were enrolled in agricul- 
tural classes, with 108 of them high-school students, 
46 young farmers, 133 veterans, and 97 adult farmers 
(85). Complete programs such as this one have been 
provided in many school communities. 

Criteria for evaluating outcomes of individualized 
courses of instruction in vocational agriculture were 
summarized by Swanson (124). Schroeder (105) 
studied 352 schools providing adult-education pro- 
grams and subsequently developed a list of six criteria 
and thirty practices for evaluating local programs of 
adult education in vocational agriculture. Other de- 
scriptive scales for evaluation of adult-education pro- 
grams were developed by Byram and others (23). 

Analysis of college records of 10,000 students 
showed that students who studied agriculture in high 
school did as well in college as other students (50). 
Other studies verify these early findings and show 
that students of vocational agriculture who go to 
agricultural colleges are frequently better students 
than equal numbers of randomly drawn students who 
did not take vocational agriculture in high school 
(18). 

Development of standardized achievement tests 
suitable for use in agriculture has been limited. 
Locally prepared teacher tests are generally used 
since stress is placed on problem-solving, and adapta- 
tion of subject matter to local farming situations is 
encouraged. Deyoe (30) developed tests for under- 
standings and problem-solving in the animal-hus- 
bandry phase of agriculture. He found that tests 
measuring acquisition of factual agricultural informa- 
tion were not valid for measuring ability to apply 
information to problem situations in farming. Gartley 
(45) found that achievement of 255 vocational agri- 
culture students in Pennsylvania was definitely related 
to their reading ability as measured by the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, and concluded that functional 
reading procedures should be integrated with the 
course of study. 

Evaluational studies of the Future Farmers of 
America have been made by Arceneaux (10), Dow- 
ling (35), James (67), Miller (86), and Sledge (111). 
Future Farmers of America organizations have con- 
tributed substantially to rural youth leadership train- 
ing. Activities conducted in local chapters develop 
much cooperative spirit among members and aid in 
retention of students in school. Studies reveal that 
large percentages of state and American farmer 
degree-winners become successfully established in 
farming. Former students have been found by Archer 
(11) to participate more in farm organizations and 
hold a greater number of leadership positions than 
a control group of 120 individuals. 

Such measures as number of approved practices 
adopted and levels of efficiency attained in farming 
programs have been used frequently as criteria of 
individual achievement. Data of these types have 
proved valuable as comparisons among class mem- 
bers and against county and state standards, and 


consequently have been useful local teaching mate- 
rials and motivational devices. 

As objectives in agricultural education are further 
clarified, more evaluative tools and techniques must 
be developed if program-planning and progress are 
to be based on knowledge rather than to occur by 
chance. 
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APTITUDES 


In the use of tests in the study of individual differ- 
ences that are related to learning and cognitive expe- 
riences, it is customary to refer to the obtained meas- 
ures as those of aptitude, ability, or achievement, the 
first two of which are frequently employed almost 
interchangeably. The use of these three terms in rela- 
tion to each other is not entirely consistent as is evi- 
dent from a consideration of such well-known texts 
as those by Anastasi (1, p. 23, p. 31-34), Cronbach 
(10, p. 13-14), or Thorndike and Hagen (41, p. 24). 
Since any test constitutes a more or less objective and, 
in the sense of uniformity in administering and scor- 
ing procedures, standardized measure of a segment of 
human behavior through a sampling of items, it 
would seem that the distinction among the three 
types would depend upon the purpose underlying the 
construction or selection of items within the tests. A 
primary distinguishing characteristic among aptitude-, 
ability-, or achievement-test behavior might be viewed 
as one of their relative placement along a continuum 
that respresents the presence of different amounts of 
specific training or specific types of learning experi- 
ence required for successful performance on the test. 

An aptitude test is one in which previous training 
would exert minimum influence; an ability test might 
be expected to reflect the existence of a somewhat 
greater amount of experience or formalized training 
in subject matter than the aptitude test, but far less 
than that represented by an achievement test. In any 
event both aptitude and ability tests yield an indication 
of what an individual may be expected to attain in 
the future. In an achievement test, which is intended 
to show what level of performance an individual has 
been able to attain with respect to specific objectives 
in a relatively highly structured learning experience, 
the influence of formalized training is at or near a 
maximum level. For a discussion of achievement tests, 
sec TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS, 

An aptitude may be defined as a person's capacity, 
or hypothetical potential, for acquisition of a certain 
more or less well-defined pattern of behavior involved 
in the performance of a task with respect to which 
the individual has had little or no previous training. 
On the other hand, ability may be viewed as the 
current performance of an individual on a task near 
his maximal level of motivation—a task with respect 
to which he has had a limited amount of more or 
less loosely structured experience. The aptitude meas- 
ure serves primarily to indicate what an individ- 


ual will be able to learn, and the ability measure 
presents evidence of what the individual is able to do 
now (or in the future without additional training) 
if he applies himself. Actually most tests that are 
referred to as aptitude scales are ability measures. In 
both ability and aptitude tests the superficial content 
and format of the items may be quite different from 
the observable aspects of the task, or criterion, for 
which the test measures are intended to be prognostic, 
although the underlying psychological characteristics 
on both the tests and the criterion variable may be 
comparable, 

Certain limitations are immediately apparent in the 
use of terms such as aptitude and ability. Emotional 
and health factors, as well as certain distracting influ- 
ences such as noise, inappropriate lighting, or poor 
ventilation, may serve to reduce the level at which 
ability can be demonstrated on a given task. Measures 
of ability will reflect to an indeterminate extent the 
presence of aptitudes. Moreover, from a practical 
standpoint it would seem almost impossible to obtain 
an aptitude measure that does not indicate a certain 
amount of training, Customarily it is assumed that 
individuals have been exposed to certain common 
experiences and that the person who has a greater 
degree of an aptitude will show a higher level of 
performance in the standardized task intended to 
represent the aptitude, However, the validity of such 
an assumption rarely can be demonstrated in practice, 

In the discussion to follow an attempt will be made 
to employ the term that seems better to fit the situ- 
ation under consideration, but vigorous adherence to 
either term is impossible. In general, it seems that 
ability rather than aptitude is more often the appro- 
priate choice. Nevertheless, many professional people 
in the testing field employ the term aptitude when 
prediction of future success is the primary purpose 
for use of the test. 

LIMITATIONS OF MEASURES OF GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE, Although standardized measures 
of general or abstract intelligence such as the Stan- 
ford-Binet were and still are extremely useful in 
furnishing an indication of what level of performance 
might be expected of students in school or of indi- 
viduals in industry or service occupations, psycholo- 
gists recognized almost from the inception of tests 
of general intelligence the need for specialized meas- 
ures, Useful as general intelligence tests were seen to 
be as screening devices in industry and business, it 
was found that special tests such as those of mechan- 
ical ability, clerical ability, and manual dexterity 
were needed for prediction of success in specific jobs. 
Within the field of education the general intelligence 
test has often not been too helpful for identification 
of those students who have wished to enter voca- 
tional-training programs, commercial courses, music, 
art, or certain pgofessional curriculums such as engi- 
necring, medicine, or dentistry, For many civil-service 
programs, tests of special abilities were found to be 
desirable. During World War II a large number of 
tests of different abilities were required for the selec- 
tion and classification of personnel with respect to 
many technical assignments for which tests of general 
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intelligence were of little or no additional value once 
an initial screening had been effected. 

INTELLIGENCE FORMULATED IN TERMS 
OF DIFFERENTIAL ABILITIES OR APTITUDES. 
The conceptualization of intelligence as being com- 
posed of a number of different abilities has arisen 
largely in conjunction with the work of psychologists 
who, in studying human behavior from a quantitative 
point of view, have employed methods of factor 
analysis—a body of statistical techniques in which 
the intercorrelations among several pairs of variables 
(usually tests) may be explained in terms of a smaller 
number of dimensions that are interpreted psycho- 
logically as representing abilities or aptitudes. Al- 
though Spearman (37) originally believed that intel- 
ligence could be formulated in terms of a two-factor 
theory in which every test reflected the presence of a 
general factor and a specific factor unique to each 
test alone, he and his students later found it necessary 
in order to explain the intercorrelations among test 
variables to postulate the presence of group factors 
(factors common to groups of two or more tests, but 
not to the remaining tests in a large battery), some 
of which were interpreted to be verbal ability, numer- 
ical ability, mechanical ability, mental speed, and 
attention (38, 39). 

In the United States leading factor analysts such 
as Holzinger, Thurstone, Guilford, and their students 
have identified group factors that have been inter- 
preted as differential abilities. In a pioneer study 
Thurstone (42) found nine psychologically interpret- 
able factors that he referred to as primary mental 
abilities (the word “primary” indicating first found 
rather than an “ultimate” or “final” set of group 
factors), and on the basis of this and other research 
(46) constructed a battery of commercially available 
tests (47) that yield measures of seven relatively 
independent factors: verbal (V), reasoning (R), 
number (N), word fluency (W), memory (M), per- 
ceptual (P), and space (S). Making use of the factor- 
analytic models devised by Thurstone, Guilford and 
his co-workers in the psychological research units of 
the U. S. Army Air Force during World War II not 
only found several psychologically interpretable fac- 
tors that had not appeared in other investigations, 
but also demonstrated through analyzing the pass-fail 
training criterion along with the tests of various 
batteries that different types of ability were associated 
with success in such aircrew positions as those of 
fighter pilot, bombardier, and navigator (18). 

A point of view central to the development of 
differential ability tests is that through use of appro- 
priate statistical procedures the particular combina- 
tions of abilities that are important in certain jobs, 
or job families, or in given academic subjects, or 
curriculums, can be found, and that once such com- 
binations are located corresponding, tests that yield 
relatively pure measures of these abilities can be 
constructed (14, 15). Ideally one might expect to 
find certain profile patterns of performance in a 
battery of relatively pure factor tests that could be 
associated with success or failure of individuals in a 
given field of endeavor. Such a philosophy underlies 


the use of several of the better-known batteries of 
differential ability tests in vocational guidance, in 
the diagnosis of learning difficulties, and in the iden- 
tification and selection of potentially high-level per- 
sonnel (29). 

In addition to the Primary Mental Abilities tests 
(47) three other well-known test batteries are in- 
tended to furnish measures on several different abil- 
ities that can be used as a basis for guidance and for 
placement of individuals in certain vocational or 
academic endeavors. Based upon the research experi- 
ence gained during World War II by the authors of 
the battery, the Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Sur- 
vey (19) consists of seven parts that are intended 
to represent distinct abilities, although modest posi- 
tive intercorrelations exist among the parts. Another 
well known battery, the Differential Aptitude Tests 
(6), consists of eight tests of which the first five 
probably represent relatively independent abilities. 
The General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) of the 
U. S. Employment Service consists of 15 tests, the 
distribution of which is limited to State Employment 
Agencies. From the separate subtests, scores are 
combined to yield standing on factors referred to as 
intelligence (G), verbal aptitude (V), numerical 
aptitude (N), spatial aptitude (S), form perception 
(P), clerical perception (Q), aiming (A), motor 
speed (T), finger dexterity (F), and manual dexterity 
(M). The battery has been validated by testing indi- 
viduals who are engaged in various occupations, 
although often the groups have been rather smal! 
with numbers of subjects fewer than 100. Minimum 
scores in each of the tests are recommended for 
certain occupations (41, p. 255). 

It is impossible to specify the number of distinct 
abilities that may exist in view of problems of defini- 
tion, the presence of varying criteria for achieving 
psychologically meaningful interpretations in factor- 
analytic procedures, and the probable interactions 
that arise in certain combinations of abilities. In 
1951 French (11) presented a list of what appeared 
to be about 50 factors, of which perhaps 30 or 40 
could be viewed as representing different abilities; 
later he prepared a kit of tests that seemed to repre- 
sent measures of some of the factors cited (12). 

On the basis of the findings gained from a continn- 
ous series of factor-analytic studies of the aptitudes 
of high-level personnel, Guilford (16, 17) has formu- 
lated a theory of the structure of intellect that is 
intended to represent in a systematic fashion a schema 
of those abilities involved in problem-solving, creative 
performance, and decision-making activities. Resem- 
bling in format the periodic table of chemistry, the 
system permits the potential determination of perhaps 
as many as 90 different abilities, of which approxi- 
mately 50 have been said to be identified. 

Extensive research indicates that a certain min- 
imum number of abilities have been established well 
enough to be listed and described briefly: (a) verbal 
comprehension—the ability to understand the mean- 
ings of words, as in comprehending the content of 
reading passages; (b) numerical facility—the ability 
to manipulate numbers rapidly, as in fundamental 
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arithmetic operations of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division; (c) general reasoning—the 
ability to understand and to organize pertinent infor- 
mation in a problem situation prior to solving the 
problem, as in the solution of mathematics problems 
in which relevant and irrelevant factors have to be 
considered; (d) perceptual speed—the ability to iden- 
tify or to select rapidly a given figure among several 
figures of highly similar appearance; (e) spatial ori- 
entation—the ability to perceive relationships in spa- 
tial patterns and to maintain one’s point of reference 
with respect to the position of objects in space, as 
in relating the position of a boat or plane to changes 
in the background or in the positions of adjacent 
objects; (f) spatial visualization—the ability to ma- 
nipulate or transform visual objects from one arrange- 
ment into another, as in paper-folding tests or in 
grasping the directions of movements of pictorially 
presented cogs and wheels of machinery; and (g) 
word fluency—the ability to produce quickly words 
that fulfill specified requirements as to initial letter, 
initial prefix, number of letters, or similar meaning. 
The apparent existence of two distinct abilities of 
spatial orientation and spatial visualization has been 
supported by a number of research studies (18, 20, 
30, 31, 32). Although memory is frequently cited as 
a separate ability, it appears to be rather complex in 
that separate aspects such as visual and auditory 
memory, memory span, rote memory, span memory, 
memory for ideas, and memory for meaning have 
been identified (16, 17, 24). Similarly, although per- 
ceptual speed is apparently a clearly discernible 
ability in many factorial studies, the domain of per- 
ception is highly complex. In an important study, 
Thurstone (43) identified fairly clearly nine different 
perceptual abilities, and Roff (35) found in addition 
to spatial and visualization factors what might be 
viewed as eight or nine different perceptual abilities. 

TESTS OF SPECIAL ABILITIES OR APTI- 
TUDES. Tests of clerical aptitudes customarily are 
not unique instruments, since they usually test many 
of the same abilities as those found in typical tests 
of general intelligence or scholastic ability. In par- 
ticular the ability to perceive detail quickly and 
accurately, required in most clerical positions, prob- 
ably involves the factor of perceptual speed which 
one can expect to find in most of the better-known 
tests of clerical aptitude such as the Minnesota Cleri- 
cal Test (2) and the Clerical Speed and Accuracy 
Test of the previously cited Differential Aptitude 
Test Battery. For additional information the reader 
is referred to the comprehensive review by Bennett 
and Cruikshank (5). 

As a rule, paper-and-pencil tests of so-called 
mechanical aptitude and mechanical comprehension 
often represent a number of different abilities, such 
as visualization, spatial orientation, reasoning, and to 
some extent perceptual speed, as the research by 
Guilford (16), Harrell (21), and Thurstone (44, 45) 
has revealed, In addition, background factors that 
are sometimes designated as mechanical experience 
or mechanical knowledge are highly important (18). 
For examinees with little or no previous experience 


or interest in mechanical work it would be anticipated 
that the relative importance of visualization and rea- 
soning abilities would tend to be substantially greater 
than that found for those who have worked with 
tools and machinery for a number of years. More- 
over, in performance tests intended to assess mechan- 
ical ability, various psychomotor factors may be 
prominent, such as the factor of agility (manual dex- 
terity) identified by Harrell (21). 

Several of the pioneer performance and pencil- 
and-paper tests in the domain of mechanical aptitude 
and motor dexterity are described in detail by Pater- 
son and others (33) and somewhat briefly, but ade- 
quately, by Anastasi (1, p. 402-17) and by Bennett 
and Cruikshank (4). Three widely known and repre- 
sentative pencil-and-paper tests of mechanical apti- 
tude are the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability 
(27), the Test of Mechanical Comprehension (3), 
and the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test (33), all 
three of which reflect primarily spatial and visualiza- 
tion abilities. A familiar form-board test, such as the 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test (34), constitutes 
a performance measure in the domain of mechanical 
ability. Evidence indicates that pencil-and-paper tests 
may be as valid as, or more valid than, performance 
tests (18, 21). 

Complexity rather than simplicity seems to be the 
outstanding characteristic of abilities present in psy- 
chomotor tests. A number of different group factors 
in such tests have been identified by Buxton (8), 
Harrell (21), and Wittenborn (48). In addition to 
spatial and perceptual abilities, factors of manual 
dexterity, aiming steadiness, and strength have ap- 
peared. Cronbach (10, p. 216-20) classifies psycho- 
motor tests as those of speed and simple reaction 
time, steadiness and simple controlled movements, 
choice reaction time, and complex coordination. He 
also points out that in view of the relatively high 
degree of independence of these measures, care must 
be exercised in the selection of a performance test 
similar to the requirements of the task or job under 
study. 

AUDING. Of considerable interest to classroom 
teachers are the substantial differences that have been 
noted in the abilities of many students to comprehend 
spoken language as compared with their ability to 
understand written materials with respect to which 
visual cues are important. A comprehensive review 
of the field of auding, or the comprehension of 
spoken language, has been prepared by Caffrey (9), 
who also has devised a test of this function. 

MUSIC. Measures of musical aptitude involve: 
(a) sensory discrimination with respect to loudness, 
pitch, and temporal relationships; (b) the perception 
of complex musical interrelationships found in con- 
tent, melody and harmony patterns, chord composi- 
tion, and temporal sequences; and (c) esthetic 
evaluations as to the appropriateness and feeling qual- 
ities of music itself. Probably the most exhaustively 
studied battery of musical-aptitude tests, the Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talents (36) yields measures 
on six subtests concerned with pitch discrimination, 
loudness discrimination, time discrimination, rhythm 
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judgment, timbre judgment, and tonal memory. Many 
other less well-known tests are cited in the excellent 
review by Anastasi (1, p. 437-44). For all such tests, 
much more evidence concerning empirical, or predic- 
tive, validity is needed, despite the initially promising 
results presented by Stanton (40) with respect to the 
Seashore Test. 

ART. Perhaps equally lacking in predictive validity 
are tests in the field of visual arts. Two well-known 
tests are the Meier Art Judgment Test (28), in which 
the examinee indicates which of two similar-appear- 
ing pictures is esthetically more pleasing, and the 
Graves Design Judgment Test (13) consisting of 
abstract designs, in which the examinee selects from 
two or three items of nonrepresentational content the 
one thought to be the most pleasing in terms of 
specified esthetic principles of “unity, dominance, 
variety, balance, continuity, symmetry, proportion, 
and rhythm.” The major difficulty underlying the use 
of such tests is that one does not know whether the 
responses actually indicate what the examinee him- 
self believes to be superior art form, or whether they 
represent what the examinee believes to be the judg- 
ments of art experts—a point regarding which Mi- 
chael (7, p. 335-37) presented a limited amount of 
experimental evidence. Other tests emphasize the 
productive rather than the judgmental aspects of art. 
In one part of the Horn Art Aptitude Inventory (22, 
23) the examinee (of at least senior-high-school age) 
is required to develop a sketch from a small number 
of lines and dots provided. In one of the Lewerenz 
Tests in Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art (26) 
patterns of dots are used to elicit drawings by students 
of almost any grade level. The Knauber Art Ability 
Test (25) provides for the rating of products of 
prospective art students in various drawing tasks in 
reference to a scale of sample products. The presence 
of subjectivity in rating products undoubtedly serves 
to yield measures that in many instances are question- 
able in regard to reliability as well as validity. Prob- 
ably in no other area of testing is there a greater 
need for research and development than in the fields 
of music and visual art. It is to be hoped that during 
the coming decade systematic and novel efforts will 
be expended toward designing and validating new 
measures. 
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ARITHMETIC 


The research literature on arithmetic, as defined 
at present, began shortly after the year 1900. It was 
in 1902 that Rice (102) published a study of the 
results of testing six hundred children in arithmetic; 
these results showed wide variation from school to 
school and low correlation between results secured 
and time devoted to instruction. Rice’s study had a 
marked effect in setting a pattern for future research 
and in breaking away from the then prevalent non- 
quantitative treatment of educational problems. In 
1925 a complete summary of research on arithmetic 
(20) listed 307 studies that were either quantitative 
or critical at a high level. Five years later, Brownell 
(5) analyzed 532 published investigations and found 
that 67 different problems had been studied with 19 
techniques of research. Brownell’s report, which 


classifies each of the quantitative studies according 
to problem and technique of research, is the most 
valuable guide to the literature of that early period. 
Other bibliographies of major importance are a sum- 
mary by Monroe and Engelhart (83) on the teaching 
of arithmetic, a summary by Wheat (128) of 63 
research studies, a bibliography by Dyer and others 
(32) which lists studies through 1955, and a summary 
by Weaver (126) of 71 studies which appeared be- 
tween 1951 and 1956. Brownell (6) reviewed a 
group of studies for Grades I through VI, and Mor- 
ton (86) summarized research studies of special in- 
terest to classroom teachers. 

The present article is based on 140 references 
which were selected as typical of the varied research 
in this field. The number of references in each suc- 
cessive decade since 1900 is as follows: 2, 11, 25, 26, 
and 45, with 31 references for the years 1950-56. 
The subject will be treated under these headings: 
history, objectives, curriculum, instruction, evalua- 
tion, and preparation of teachers. 

HISTORY. The purpose here is to deal with re- 
search on the historical development of arithmetic 
as a school subject rather than with the history of 
elementary mathematics. However, studies of the de- 
velopment of number, the early uses of devices such 
as the abacus, and the Arabic number system consti- 
tute an essential background for students of arithme- 
tic. Wrights research on Arabic numerals (138) is 
an example of scholarly research in this field. 

The history of arithmetic in the United States 
during the colonial period reveals little American 
ingenuity (80, 108). With few exceptions the text- 
books used before 1800 were of English origin, and 
the aims of instruction were related chiefly to the 
needs of commerce. Arithmetic held a distinctly third- 
rate position in the three R’s. The principal method 
of teaching was dictation by the teacher of practical 
problems, which were copied by the students in their 
“ciphering books.” These ciphering books continued 
to be used for some time after the introduction of 
printed textbooks, which at first were used more often 
by teachers than by students. The textbooks gave 
rules for the solution of problems, and the students 
memorized and applied the rules with a minimum of 
understanding. 

The first significant development in the content and 
methodology of arithmetic resulted from the work of 
Warren Colburn, whose textbook, Intellectual Arith- 
metic, was published in 1821. Colburn, who was 
influenced by the writings of Pestalozzi, broke away 
from the deductive method of memorizing and apply- 
ing rules. He believed that teachers and students 
should develop their own rules by proceeding induc- 
tively from concrete observations and experiences. 
Although he held that arithmetic was important as 
a discipline for the mind, he considered this objective 
secondary as compared with practicality. His interest 
in outcomes of skill is indicated by the fact that of 
the first thousand problems in his textbook, 75 per- 
cent were abstract and were for drill. He believed 
that arithmetic should be begun at an early age, and 
his First Lessons were intended for children at the 
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age of five or six (80). Colburn’s influence on the 
teaching of arithmetic was profound, and for fifty 
years following the publication of his textbook the 
teaching of arithmetic was enlivened in the schools. 
Many of Colburn’s ideas were continued in the 
textbooks of Joseph Ray, whose first book appeared 
in 1877. Although Ray lacked the intellectual insight 
and constructiveness that characterized Colburn, he 
was successful in organizing and incorporating Col- 
burn’s contributions into textbooks that were widely 
used for many years. Later, arithmetic oscillated be- 
tween the deadening influence of the Grube method 
and the extremes of spiral organization. The load of 
content became so heavy and the teaching so formal 
that the Committee of Ten in 1893 and the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen in 1895 recommended radical 
changes in the teaching of the subject and insisted 
that arithmetic should be both “abridged and en- 
riched.” In an attempt to reduce the amount of 
subject matter the theory of social utility was applied, 
and over the years it resulted in the elimination of 
many topics. Still later, in the twenties, there de- 
veloped an interest in the mathematics of arithmetic 
as contrasted to its social applications, and this led 
to an attempt to organize the subject in terms of 
successive unit skills. This was followed, in turn, by 
a greater stress on drill for these skills, supported 
by the then prevalent absorption in the “law of ex- 
ercise” as a basic law of learning. The 1930 yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education 
brought a halt to the excessive emphasis on drill and 
paved the way for an interest in teaching arithmetic 
for meaning; this action has exerted a heavy influence 
on the subject since that time. Studies of trends in 
theory and practice have appeared from time to time; 
examples are found in reports by Wheat (129) and 
Willey (130). 

OBJECTIVES. Over the years the objectives of 
teaching arithmetic have been both broadened and 
clarified. In the early colonial period the objectives 
were generally quite narrow, being limited to prepa- 
ration for the practical duties involved in carrying 
on commerce. By 1821 a secondary objective ap- 
peared, namely, to provide mental discipline through 
the intellectual operations required by arithmetic. 
Whereas both of these objectives exerted considerable 
influence, it was the practical, social aim which was 
mainly responsible for the expansion of subject mat- 
ter. In the effort to meet a greater variety of social 
needs, more kinds of applications were introduced 
until, by 1890, there developed a reaction against 
the large amount of time devoted to arithmetic. In 
1904 Frank McMurry read a paper, which cannot 
be classified as research, in which he listed a number 
of topics that he thought should be omitted from the 
course of study. Later, in an attempt to secure ob- 
jective evidence to support the demand for reductions 
in arithmetic, the social-utility theory was applied. 
Essentially this theory held that the content of arith- 
metic must have a clear relation to some real need 
of life. A large number of community surveys were 
made during the ensuing years to find what kind of 
arithmetic was and what kind was not useful in life. 


The studies of Wilson (133) and Wise (136) set the 
pattern for later investigations. These studies were 
concerned both with the social situations in which 
arithmetic was needed and with the kinds of arithme- 
tic that were useful. In respect to the former, data 
were gathered from business houses and banks, from 
services of many types, from farmers, housewives, 
and professional workers. The net result showed that 
much of the arithmetic taught in the school did not 
function in the lives of these people. The implication 
was that if topics were found not to be functioning 
in life situations, they should be eliminated. There 
was, obviously, little opportunity for the reverse to 
show, since what was not taught could hardly appear 
in the arithmetic used. Critics of the theory main- 
tained that more arithmetic would be found in daily 
use if more were taught and if it were taught better. 
However, the theory of social utility was widely 
accepted, and as a result many outdated topics were 
weeded from the course in arithmetic. 

The main objection to letting social utility dictate 
the aims of arithmetic appeared when the notion was 
applied to numbers and number operations rather 
than to practical social utilizations. For example, 
Wise (136) found that seven fractions, %, “4, %, 
Ya, 44, Vs, and %, made up 93.9 percent of 1161 
occurrences of fractions. Wise’s study covered 7345 
problems which appeared in the activities of 633 
persons engaged in 148 different occupations. In 
terms of the fixed inner relationships in the number 
system, frequency of occurrence carries a different 
order of weight than in the case of practical applica: 
tions. The combination 8 + 9 will have to be learned 
even though it occurs much less frequently (118) 
than the combination 2 +2. A logical extension of 
the idea of social utility would require its application 
to the intellectual operations used in both computa- 
tional and noncomputational quantitative thinking. 
Nevertheless, it must be recognized that the research 
on social utility played a dominant role in formulat- 
ing the objectives of arithmetic for many years. 

Since 1930 there has been an increasing interest 
in the mathematical, as contrasted with the strictly 
social, objectives of the subject. This has appeared 
as a movement to make arithmetic meaningful to 
the learner. The research basis for the idea originally 
derived from the numerous studies in the psychology 
of learning which have shown the advantages of 
learning with understanding as contrasted to learning 
by drill without an attempt to understand. Such 
studies as that done by Brownell and Moser (10) 
and those reported by Dawson and Ruddell (28) 
have applied the concept of meaningful learning to 
arithmetical situations. MacLatchy (74, 75) has, 
shown how emphasis on understanding aids the learn- 
ing of young children. Her description of the arith- 
metical thinking of an eight-year-old boy makes a 
neat distinction among kinds of errors and points 
out some significant characteristics of independent 
thinking (75). Van Engen (123) notes that for many 
teachers the phrase “meaningful learning” is only a 
verbalism. He analyzes the concept in terms of 
particular mathematical meanings, emphasizing that 
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meaning is a matter of degree. He observes that most 
teachers lack a generalized concept of what consti- 
tutes meaning in arithmetic. 

At present the earlier controversy regarding social 
and mathematical objectives has subsided, and there 
is general acceptance that both aims are necessary 
and that they are not antagonistic but are mutu- 
ally supporting. Curiously, the social-utility studies 
seemed to be little affected by the research on individ- 
ual differences which was appearing at the same time. 
Emphasis on mathematical objectives seems to recog- 
nize the necessity of adjustment to individual, rather 
than community, needs. 

CURRICULUM. In one sense the curriculum of 
arithmetic is relatively fixed and unchanging. It is 
restricted in common usage to operations within the 
decimal system. It is concerned with number relations 
and processes that involve whole numbers and frac- 
tions, with special attention to the variety of fractions 
expressed as decimals and percents. The processes 
are addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
The operations deal both with abstract numbers and 
with denominate numbers and measurement. The 
scope of the applications to denominate numbers and 
measurement is a matter of judgment, but otherwise 
arithmetic as usually taught operates within the limits 
of a closed and orderly number system which must 
be accepted as a whole. Other systems, not based on 
ten, may be introduced, but even so the curriculum- 
maker has freedom only in respect to emphasis and 
to variety of applications. He is not free to omit such 
items of content as combinations involving seven 
or the process of subtraction. Research on the cur- 
riculum has, therefore, dealt mainly with the organ- 
ization of content, its grade-placement, and the kinds 
of desirable applications as indicated by social usage. 
Although the basic question for curriculum research 
is always the determination of what content shall 
be taught, in actual operation questions of content 
are usually tied in with issues of process and method, 
as is revealed in the review of research by Spitzer 
and Burch (111). 

One of the issues that have stimulated much research 
is whether the curriculum in arithmetic should be 
organized logically and systematically according to 
mathematical relations or whether it should be or- 
ganized in respect to some social framework. Much 
attention has been given to organizing arithmetic to 
fit into an activity program, as illustrated by such 
studies as those of Hanna and others (48) and Harap 
and Mapes (50). The issue here is sometimes de- 
scribed as systematic versus incidental teaching. Harap 
and Mapes carried on a study of the learning of 
decimals in an activity program without the use of 
a systematic textbook or practice materials. They 
organized the arithmetical content around topics such 
as school banking, keeping spelling records, making 
tooth powder, and using milk. On the basis of tests 
given at the beginning and end of the project, they 
found that the upper and lower halves of the class, 
according to IQ, acquired the same degree of mastery. 
They also found that the number of repetitions had 
nothing to do with the degree of mastery. Inasmuch 


as there was no control group, these unusual findings 
at least call for further study. Hanna and others 
reported in detail the opportunities for use of arith- 
metic in an activity program. Although on first read- 
ing the list of appropriate arithmetical items seems 
large, the impression is deflated seriously by an 
editorial footnote which indicates that in Grade II 
the program provided an average of only ten prob- 
lems per room per month, and in Grade VI eight 
and a half problems per month. 

Willey (131) has reported a study of the social 
experiences and interests that would lead a child 
naturally to arithmetical knowledge and skill, His 
study covered the elementary schools in one system. 
It showed that there was a wealth of problems avail- 
able but gave no data to indicate how many such 
situations were used nor any evidence of the value 
of such use. Williams (132) also reported on the 
arithmetical learning in nine successive sixth-grade 
groups in an “experience curriculum.” She concluded 
that there was definitely a logic in the integrated 
experience and described the gains as satisfactory, 
but she had no control groups and did not give 
complete data. On the basis of evidence now avail- 
able, the incidental, experience approach has not 
produced a superior substitute for the more system- 
atic and mathematical organization of content, but 
it may well provide some highly interesting supple- 
ments to the systematic program. In kindergarten 
and Grades I and II the experience curriculum is 
commonly employed in the United States. It would 
be interesting to set up comparative studies to deter- 
mine the value of some of the more systematic 
approaches that are used in other parts of the world 
and in a few schools in this country. 

There have been several studies, such as one by 
Upton (122), which have attempted to assess the 
influence of standardized tests on the curriculum in 
arithmetic. The annual reports of Courtis (25), giving 
the mean scores attained on his tests in their early 
years, revealed steadily rising norms. There can be 
little doubt that competition among schools accounted 
for a good share of this and also that at least the 
emphasis and organization of curriculum materials 
were affected by the tests. The influence of the early 
standardized tests was limited by the fact that they 
were mostly computational. The more recent tests 
of arithmetical understanding carry a greater poten- 
tial for influence on the curriculum. 

Readiness. An important type of research in terms 
of its effects on the curriculum began with studies 
of the genetic development of number ideas with 
young children. Especially since about 1925, these 
growth studies have led to a concept of “readiness” 
which has directly influenced the curriculum in arith- 
metic. The earlier studies, mostly concerned with an 
inventory of the number knowledge and abilities of 
young children, are typified by the research of Buck- 
ingham and MacLatchy (17), Douglass (30), and 
Woody (137), Such studies provided important in- 
formation about the arithmetical knowledge of pre- 
school children and children entering the first two 
grades. More recently, studies by Gunderson (46), 
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Mott (87), and Russell (104) have provided addi- 
tional information about the number concepts of 
young children. Russell was concerned especially with 
the meanings attached to generalized concepts and 
revealed the difficulty in developing clearly under- 
stood concepts. He expresses doubt that formal num- 
ber work should begin before Grade IMI but does 
not indicate exactly what he means by the word 
formal. Mott and Martin (88) reported a high degree 
of carry-over to Grade I of concepts learned in 
kindergarten, Grant (39) reported a marked relation 
of arithmetical ability in Grade I, based on Test 5 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, and mental 
ability as measured by the Pintner-Cunningham Pri- 
mary Mental Test. Ilg and Ames (58) list the number 
abilities of chidren up to age nine, giving examples 
of children’s verbal responses. 

From many studies, including those cited in the 
preceding paragraph, the idea emerged that it should 
be possible to determine the age at which a child is, 
in general, “ready” to begin arithmetic. Special read- 
iness tests have been devised which, as illustrated by 
Hildreth (52), may be used to predict success in the 
subject. If it is possible to predict when a child is 
ready to begin arithmetic, it should also be possible 
to predict when he is ready for successive units in 
the arithmetic curriculum. This concept, therefore, 
might form a significant basis for organizing the 
content in arithmetic. Ambitious schemes of this sort 
have been attempted, the most widely known being 
the grade-placement studies of a committee headed 
by Washburne (125). Morton (84) analyzed 6410 
mathematical questions of 3262 children in Grades 
I to VIII in an attempt to find a basis for grade 
placement in children’s interests. An evaluation of 
research on grade-placement has been provided by 
Johnson (64). 

The concept of readiness has suffered from a con- 
siderable degree of ambiguity. Some interpret it as 
based on level of maturation and speak of waiting 
until the child is ready. Others think of it in terms 
of pedagogical readiness and attempt to devise meth- 
ods that are adaptable to young children. Because 
of the obvious complexity of the term there is a 
recent tendency to discard it and to substitute terms 
with more exact meanings. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that discarding the term readiness still leaves 
the problem of the organization and grade placement 
of curriculum content. For example, Ulrich (121) 
reports wide variation in the placement of operations 
with fractions and decimals in eight series of text- 
books. It may well be that the placement of topics 
should vary according to the method of teaching that 
is followed. In fact, as made very clear by Van Engen 
and Gibb (124), even the items to be learned may 
depend on the theory of teaching. They point out 
that an organization of content into unit skills, which 
would seem desirable from a connectionist theory of 
learning, might be radically different from the organ- 
ization of curriculum content if one were concerned 
with arithmetic as an organized system of general 
ideas rather than a summation of skills. Knight, 
following Thorndike, reported that there were 40,095 


possible division examples with two-digit division 
only. To Judd, whose theoretical leanings were to- 
ward generalization, such an analysis into thousands 
of unit skills was the height of absurdity. Obviously 
problems of grade-placement of content were of an 
entirely different nature for Knight and for Judd. 
The most telling criticism of Washburne’s findings 
on grade-placement was that they applied only to 
arithmetic programs that followed the same methods 
that he used. Van Engen and Gibb illustrate, through 
research on division as successive subtraction, how 
the organization of content depends on methodology. 

Textbooks and Courses of Study. For most schools 
the best index of the day-to-day curriculum in arith- 
metic is found by analyzing the textbooks that are 
used. State and local courses of study are also con- 
trolling factors, but usually they are so general in 
character that guidance on details is not provided. 
Guiler (44) in 1928 analyzed 30 courses of study to 
find the objectives of the curriculum and 50 courses 
to find what student activities were called for. He 
found much emphasis on social utility as a determiner 
of objectives and also found that the variety of ac- 
tivities diminished sharply after the fourth grade. 
The many textbook analyses give a clearer picture 
of practices in the schools. In one of the early text- 
book analyses, Thorndike (118) tabulated the amount 
of practice on number combinations that would re- 
sult if one worked all of the exercises in the books. 
The striking variation in amount of practice that 
was revealed had a marked influence on the distribu- 
tion of practice in later textbook series. Similarly, 
with respect to vocabulary, the textbook analyses had 
a marked effect on control of vocabulary in later 
books. Hunt, in an unpublished study cited in Vocab- 
ulary of Arithmetic (19, p. 5-6), reported that six 
third-grade arithmetic textbooks had a total vocabu- 
lary of 2993 words, of which only 350 occurred in 
all six books. She found a technical vocabulary of 
306 words, but only 34 of these were used in all 
six books and 75 were used in only one book. Obvi- 
ously, the curriculums in arithmetic and reading need 
coordination. Buswell and John (19) reported the 
development in arithmetical vocabulary of 240 chil- 
dren, 40 from each of the first six grades. Terms 
such as average and discount, which children hear 
frequently out of school, showed steady development 
from grade to grade, whereas technical terms that 
are specifically related to arithmetic, as divisor and 
subtrahend, showed an entirely different pattern of 
development. Hall (47) found a marked variety in 
the usage of certain terms in textbooks. The term 
mental arithmetic, for example, was found to signify 
a variety of practices. Renwick (101) reported much 
difficulty among children of ages 10 to 12 in the 
interpretation of symbols for mathematical equality, 
indicating the need for further treatment of meanings 
in the curriculum as contrasted to practice on compu- 
tations. Spaulding (109) found great variations in 
emphasis among six third-grade textbooks. 

The findings of research have influenced the cur- 
riculum in a variety of ways. Clapp (21) studied the 
relative difficulty of number combinations with results 
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that have directly influenced the amount and organ- 
ization of materials for practice. Brownell and others 
(12) studied the kinds of learnings in arithmetic 
that are appropriate for the primary grades. As a 
result there has been a marked increase in the de- 
velopment of curriculum materials for the first two 
years of, school. The earlier practice of beginning 
systematic study at Grade III has given way in many 
school systems to a serious effort to develop a pro- 
gram for Grades I and II. Grossnickle (41) analyzed 
textbooks with respect to their printed illustrations. 
He compares the use of illustrations for merely 
decorative purposes with their functional use in 
supplying some of the data needed to solve problems. 
His study has direct implications for the curriculum. 
Yorke (140) reported three studies on the metric 
system, finding that there was difficulty in teaching 
the metric system even in countries where it is re- 
quired by law. 

INSTRUCTION. Because of the many variables 
in classroom procedures, the research in the area of 
instruction often shows contradictory or inconclusive 
outcomes. Furthermore, it is extremely difficult to 
verify results because of the practical impossibility 
of duplicating an experimental situation with pre- 
cision. There are several recent summaries (34, 37, 
70) of research of this type, one of which (70) 
attempts to summarize and evaluate the procedures 
used in the studies rather than their findings. A study 
by Brueckner (15) throws light on the methods 
used in 1935 by enumerating in detail the procedures 
in use at that time. 

Two studies (45, 54) indicate the superior results 
from individual instruction and from clinical pro- 
cedures. Sauble (105) shows how estimating answers 
may be used in realizing the objectives of mental 
arithmetic. Wilson (134), reporting an experiment 
in supervision, finds value in “experience” methods 
in Grades I and II. An excellent example of analytical 
research is reported in Wright’s monograph on the 
teaching of numerals (139). Careful studies of this 
type, which combine historical research and class- 
room data, would be of value for many other topics 
in arithmetic. 

Research on Number Processes. A larger amount 
of research energy has been expended on studies of 
number processes and problem solving than on any 
other aspect of arithmetic. Perhaps the main reason 
for this is that problems of this sort have been a 
joint concern of psychologists interested in the learn- 
ing process and educational psychologists interested 
in arithmetic as such. Furthermore, the experimental 
and analytical techniques of the educational psychol- 
ogist are especially appropriate for research on 
number processes. Both Judd and Thorndike had pro- 
nounced interest in the psychology of arithmetic, and 
their students have contributed heavily to the research 
in this field. Thorndike not only contributed many 
research studies, but he was also the author of a 
series of textbooks on arithmetic, a book on the 
psychology of arithmetic, and a book on methods 
of teaching the subject. The interest of prominent 
psychologists has continued until the present time, 


as illustrated in the work of Skinner (107), who has 
just devised a special apparatus for learning number 
processes. 

DRILL. The place of drill in arithmetic has been a 
subject of research since the first decade of the 
present century, and many aspects of drill have been 
investigated. Mention has already been made of 
textbook analyses which indicated the amount of 
practice provided for the different number combina- 
tions and processes. This led to research seeking to 
discover the relative difficulty of number combina- 
tions as a possible basis for determining the amount 
of drill required for easy and for difficult processes. 
Other aspects of drill which became the subject of 
research were the proper organization and distribu- 
tion of number combinations to be learned; the value 
of systematic organization, as in addition and mul- 
tiplication tables; the optimum length and distribution 
of drill periods for successive school grades; and the 
relation of understanding to practice and drill. Only 
representative studies from the large number devoted 
to this subject will be reviewed here. 

Three of the earlier studies, those by Brown (4), 
Jessup (59), and Phillips (97), provided a factual 
basis for evaluating the place of drill in the schools. 
Other research for the period prior to 1930 is indi- 
cated in Buswell and Judd’s summary (20, Ch. VI) 
and in Brownell’s yearbook article (5). In 1914 
Jessup determined by means of a questionnaire the 
percentage of the recitation period used for drill in 
each school grade. He found in Grades I to IV that 
the median amount of recitation time used for drill 
ranged from 46 to 52 percent, with the upper fourth 
of the schools spending from 64 to 81 percent of the 
time in this manner. Phillips studied the effect of drill 
in Grades VI to VIII, reporting that the drill groups 
were superior to the nondrill groups by 15 percent 
in the fundamentals and 50 percent in reasoning 
tests. One of the widely quoted early studies of drill 
was done by Kirby (65) in 1913. He reported the 
effects of a total of one hour of practice in addition 
with 732 fourth-grade children and a total of 50 
minutes of practice in division with 606 third- and 
fourth-grade children. Based on a comparison of 
initial and final tests, Kirby reported a gain of 48 
percent in amount done, with a loss in accuracy of 
only 0.4 percent for addition and a gain of 75 per- 
cent in speed plus a gain of 2.6 percent in accuracy 
in the case of division. The factor to be watched 
for in these early reports is the kind of instruction 
that was the alternative, to drill. As long as the major 
objective of arithmetic was computational skill, 
taught by methods that were more mechanical than 
rational, drill at its best produced outcomes that were 
superior to those obtained by mechanical methods 
without systematic drill. It was when newer objec- 
tives were introduced, stressing the importance of 
quantitative thinking in addition to computational 
skill and giving greater attention to understanding 
arithmetical processes, that a reassessment of drill 
seemed to be necessary. However, it was quite gen- 
erally accepted by 1925 that efficiency, as measured 
by speed and accuracy in computation, was increased 
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by drill. Attention then turned to the varying condi- 
tions that influenced drill. Knight (67) and his stu- 
dents became interested in the question of distributed 
versus undistributed drill. By comparing drill on 
materials where the distribution of the different num- 
ber combinations was carefully controlled with drill 
on materials in which no particular attention was 
given to controls, Knight was able to demonstrate 
the superiority of distributed practice. However, in 
a study published seven years later, Distad (29) 
analyzed the distribution of drill for division of 
decimals in 10 series of textbooks in arithmetic and 
found marked lack of uniformity among the different 
books. In general, the control of items in drill ma- 
terials was most evident in the lower grades and for 
combinations of whole numbers. 

Following the publication of the Twenty-ninth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education in 1930, the research on drill shifted from 
a rather complete absorption in its effect on efficiency 
in computation to its relation to the process of learn- 
ing and to its effect on noncomputational outcomes 
of arithmetic. Harding and Bryan (51) studied the 
relative values of drill and direct experience in learn- 
ing arithmetic in the fourth grade. Using a control 
group, they found that an emphasis on concrete ex- 
periences produced results in problem solving that 
were superior to those secured through drill and 
results in computation that were equally good. Fur- 
ther doubts concerning the value of drill resulted 
from the finding that drill on a complex process did 
not percolate down through all of the subskills in 
the process (8). In division by two-place divisors, 
the effect on the subskills was found to vary. Those 
with the lowest degree of proficiency made little 
improvement with drill on complex skills. 

The most important outcome of the recent studies 
of drill has been an increase in knowledge of its 
effect on students during the process of learning. 
This aspect of drill has been emphasized by Brown- 
ell and his associates, who pointed out that in 16 
published experiments on drill up to the year 1935, 
drill followed initial instruction and was studied in 
Tespect to its value in maintaining or improving gains 
already made (9). However, in school practice drill 
is commonly carried on during the process of learn- 
ing. The outcomes of previous research on drill 
showed how well students performed but not how 
they performed. In an experiment on 63 children 
in Grade III who had already learned through drill 
200 combinations in addition and subtraction, they 
secured information through interviews with the 
children, having them “think out loud” to show how 
they secured their answers. They found that the pre- 
mature drill during the learning process, and later 
in the experiment, was establishing poor learning 
habits. For example, students who added by counting 
rather than by learning the combination simply 
learned to count faster during the drill process (9). 
The relation of mechanical drill to meaningful learn- 
ing was treated in greater detail in another study 
(10). 

Drill still has a place in the methodology of arith- 


metic, but its relation to the total learning process is 
much better understood than was the case during the 
predominance of this kind of exercise in the twenties. 
The importance of meaningful instruction during the 
learning process has become widely accepted, but 
drill has been shown to have definite value in main- 
taining skills already learned and in increasing speed 
in computation. An intriguing proposal by Skinner 
(107), based on his very impressive experiments 
with animal learning, aims to substitute drill through 
a mechanical device for the usual teacher-directed 
practice. While at the present writing the evidence 
to support the device is inferential from animal 
learning rather than from any experiments in the 
schools, interest in the value of the device should 
center on its effects upon how children learn (mean- 
ingfully or mechanically) as well as on its value 
for maintenance and improvement of computational 
skills. 

RELATIVE DIFFICULTY OF NUMBER COMBINATIONS. 
Interest in the relative difficulty of number facts was 
evident as early as 1914, at which time Holloway 
(55) reported his pioneer study. Continued interest 
is indicated by subsequent studies (21, 35, 68, 103, 
115, 119). Variations in the findings are due chiefly 
to these factors: first, whether the difficulty ratings 
were ascertained after the number combinations had 
been learned or were obtained during the process of 
learning; second, variations in the methods of meas- 
uring difficulty; and third, the nature of arithmetic 
instruction prior to measurement of the difficulty 
of the number facts. The general purpose of all of 
the studies is to provide a basis for relative emphasis 
on the different number facts during the process of 
learning and later in maintaining a high ‘level of 
skill through practice and drill. The studies have 
shown that relative difficulties during the process of 
learning are often quite different from difficulties as 
measured after all of the number facts have been 
learned. Since the primary concern of the school 
is learning, it would seem that those studies which 
show the relative difficulties in learning the number 
facts are most useful. However, difficulty in learning 
the combinations is a product of whatever inherent 
difficulty may be present and of the method of 
teaching the combinations. Difficulty ratings based on 
teaching by drill cannot be expected to agree with 
ratings based on methods of teaching the number 
facts through concrete experiences. The studies of 
Fowlkes (35), Knight and Behrens (68), and Swenson 
(115) are specially concerned with relative difficulty 
of number facts during the process of learning. 

Four different research methods have been em- 
ployed in studying the difficulty of number combi- 
nations. The method of ascertaining difficulty by 
counting the number of errors made on the different 
combinations is best illustrated in the study by Clapp 
(21). Using data from more than six thousand stu- 
dents from Grades IV to VIII, Clapp listed the hun- 
dred combinations for each of the four processes in 
order of relative difficulty. He gave the data for the 
combinations presented singly and also when pre- 
sented in problems. His study has been criticized 
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(103) because the previous number experiences of 
his subjects were largely unknown and because the 
textbooks used in learning the combinations had not 
controlled the distribution of practice. A second 
method of determining relative difficulty, measuring 
the degree of memory retention after a period of 
non-use, is illustrated by Holloway (55), who also 
used other methods in his study. A third method, 
that of measuring by difficulty of learning, was used 
by Fowlkes (35) and Knight and Behrens (68). In 
both these reports the number of cases was too small 
to provide satisfactory reliability. The resulting ratings 
of difficulty secured by Fowlkes and by Knight and 
Behrens, both using difficulty of learning as the meas- 
ure, gave a correlation of .84 with each other, but 
correlations of only .34 between Clapp and Knight- 
Behrens and of .42 between Clapp and Fowlkes. The 
fourth method, used in two early studies and also as 
one element in the Knight and Behrens technique, is 
measuring the time the child requires to give the 
answer for each combination. The logic behind this 
method is sound, for unless time is measured it will 
be hard to know whether the child knows the answer 
or whether, taking longer time, he gets his answers 
by counting. The method is time consuming, since it 
requires recording on a kymograph and ascertaining 
the precise time for each combination. 

The relative difficulty of number combinations has 
been of most interest to those who think of arithmetic 
in terms of practice and drill. The principal use of 
the data from these studies has been in the assign- 
ment of varying amounts of practice according to the 
positions of the combinations in the published tables 
of difficulty. Swenson’s study (115), which empha- 
sizes that the difficulty of number facts is affected 
by the method of learning them and that first con- 
sideration must be given to whether teaching is to be 
by drill or by understanding and generalization, brings 
some much-needed perspective into the discussion. 
Research such as that of Thyne (119) is likely to 
result in much better learning products than research 
which eventuates in tables of relative difficulty which 
are used chiefly for a redistribution of practice on 
the combinations. Thyne reports a very thorough 
analysis of types of errors and conditions of their 
occurrence in the work of 1315 primary-grade chil- 
dren, The findings of his study help teachers to under- 
stand the nature of children’s number operations and 
provide a much more sensible approach to good 
teaching than is afforded by the simple knowledge 
that some combinations are more difficult than others 
without reference to what makes them difficult. Other 
studies of this character will be referred to in a later 
part of this article dealing with diagnostic and 
remedial procedures. 

STUDIES OF FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS. Of the 
various problems of method, none has received more 
attention than the issue of how subtraction should be 
taught (2, 7, 16, 56, 63, 78, 94, 116). The choice of 
methods of subtraction offers several possibilities. 
First, there is the choice between the “take away” 
method and the addition method; and second, with 
whichever of the first two is chosen, a further choice 


must be made between decomposition (borrowing) 
and equal addition. The procedures can be illustrated 
with the example of 71 minus 35 as follows: (a) 
Take away-decomposition, 5 from 11 = 6, 3 from 
6 = 3; (b) take away-equal addition, 5 from 11 = 6, 
4 from 7=3; (c) additive-decomposition, 5 and 6 
are 11, 3 and 3 are 6; or (d) additive-equal addition, 
5 and 6 are 11, 4 and 3 are 7. It is apparent that 
another variable is also present, namely, whether to 
proceed up or down. For example in (a) one might 
say “5 from 11 = 6” or “11 minus 5 = 6.” More than 
15 experimental studies of subtraction are now avail- 
able. The evidence on the relative values of decom- 
position versus equal addition needs careful sifting. 
Under usual conditions, the equal-addition method 
produces an outcome of greater speed and accuracy. 
However, one experiment (7) reported advantages 
for the decomposition method in teaching the ration- 
ale of the matter. The advantage was apparent with 
third-grade subjects who had a background of mean- 
ingful arithmetic in Grades I and II, but it did not 
appear with children taught by more mechanical 
(drill) methods. The issue becomes a question of 
relative values. If the principle outcome desired is 
speed and accuracy in computation, the equal-addi- 
tion method is better; if the major objective is mean- 
ing and understanding of the operation, the decom- 
position method seems to be superior. In respect to 
a choice between additive versus take-away methods, 
the issue seems closed in favor of the latter. However, 
in respect to decomposition versus equal addition, 
further research is needed particularly on the issues 
of value during learning compared with value after 
learning and the relationship of the chosen method of 
subtraction to the general (drill or meaning) method 
employed, to the transfer value of what is learned, 
and to the persistence of the method in future years 
(2). 

The research literature includes studies of all four 
of the fundamental operations. Since the process of 
division involves both subtraction and multiplication, 
special attention will be given to the research in that 
operation. In the consideration of all four funda- 
mental processes there is also a constant interest in 
the study of errors. Two special problems for study in 
division are the relative advantages of teaching by 
the long or short forms and the difficulties of placing 
the decimal point correctly in the quotient. Four 
studies (26, 54, 60, 124) are representative of the 
research on long or short division. A careful study of 
the effect of using the long-division form in dividing 
by one-digit numbers was reported by John (60). 
She used two groups of students, both of which were 
tested in subtraction, multiplication, and division 
before the experiment was begun. One group used the 
short-division form and the other the long-division 
form, first with one-digit divisors and then with two- 
digit divisors. Tests were given during the instruction, 
at the end of instruction, and three months later to 
measure retention. Detailed analyses of types of errors 
with different kinds of examples were reported. The 
findings led to the conclusion that best results occurred 
when the long-division form was taught first, with 
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the short-division form used later as a short cut. 
Holland (54) analyzed 10 kinds of difficulties in long 
division and suggested four ways of improving its 
teaching. Dahle (26) attempted to study the reactions 
which accompany thought processes as well as the 
overt responses of 16 children doing long division. 
He applied some of the techniques of the psychologi- 
cal laboratory to get voice recordings and skin reflexes 
to show emotional tension. He did not report his 
data in quantitative form, but his objective of meas- 
uring the thought and emotional responses that lie 
back of students’ overt behavior is worth further 
research. A recent study by Van Engen and Gibb 
(124) compared the subtractive method with the con- 
ventional method of dividing. The findings were mixed 
and, as pointed out in the study, showed advantages 
in some respects for conventional methods and in 
others for the subtractive method. Special attention 
was given to outcomes of success in solving problems, 
understanding the process of division, transfer of 
learning, and retention of what was learned. For many 
readers, the most valuable contribution of the report 
may be the relating of methods and results to basic 
psychological theory of learning. The issue on which 
the data are focused is whether the learning of divi- 
sion (and arithmetic.as a whole) should be treated 
as a series of unit skills to be mastered or as a system 
of quantitative ideas to be understood. This issue lies 
at the heart of many problems in arithmetic. 

Difficulties in placing the decimal point in the quo- 
tient have been the subject of a considerable number 
of studies (40, 43, 79, 99). As far back as 1917, 
Monroe (79) gave a series of four tests for the pur- 
pose of finding how students place the decimal point. 
He found that a variety of devices were used by stu- 
dents in Grades VI, VII, and VIII, and that the same 
child would use different devices for different types 
of examples. His conclusion was that no single rule 
to cover all cases should be taught but that children 
should learn to adapt their methods to the types of 
examples being worked. Grossnickle (40, 43) found 
21 kinds of errors in the division of decimals. He 
urges meaningful teaching regardless of which of the 
three following methods of placing the decimal point 
is used: (a) inserting a caret, (b) subtracting the 
number of decimal places in the divisor from the 
number in the dividend, or (c) multiplying both 
divisor and dividend by a power of 10 in order to 
make whole numbers. However, he finds the best way 
to make the placing of the decimal point meaningful 
at the lowest level is the third method. 

Examples of other types of research on the funda- 
mental processes are numerous. Morton (85) ana- 
lyzed students’ errors in fractions, finding three types 
of errors: inadequate understanding of the process 
involved, confusion of operations, and lack of skill in 
fundamental operations with integers. Clark and Vin- 
cent (22) studied the effect of checking answers upon 
the number of errors in addition. Kircher (66) tested 
133 eighth-grade students with problems in percentage, 
finding that 80 percent of the students were confused 
as to the principles involved, He urged more emphasis 
on teaching for understanding at a time—the year 


1926—when this objective was far less common than 
now. Wilson and Cassell (135) found that increasing 
the experience of children with measures being used 
was more conducive to accuracy than was emphasis 
on memorizing the appropriate tables of denominate 
numbers. Phillips (98) found that tachistoscopic train- 
ing has some positive value in number skills, but less 
value than the workbook method. 

Problem Solving. One of the most stubborn diffi- 
culties in arithmetic is that of finding ways to improve 
the teaching of problem solving. This difficulty is not 
peculiar to arithmetic, for similar research appears 
in various subject fields, and it has been a perennial 
topic for study in the psychology of learning. John- 
son (62) reviewed a group of 39 studies on problem 
solving in relation to arithmetic that had been pub- 
lished by 1944. He noted the efforts of earlier students 
to find better techniques of problem solving and their 
conclusion that experience in solving many problems 
seemed to be the answer. Monroe's bulletin (81) 
affords one of the best indications of the status of 
research on the topic in 1928. 

Several studies have dealt with the nature of prob- 
lems to be solved in contrast to the processes em- 
ployed in solving them. In 1929 Wheat (127) studied 
the relative merits of conventional and imaginative 
kinds of problems, Imaginative problems were con- 
structed by building a story around the bare facts and 
question of a problem. This resulted in a marked 
degree of concreteness in its setting as compared to 
the rather abstract conventional statement. He found 
that this change in the form of statement neither 
hindered nor helped the child to any marked degree. 
The issue is broader than a comparison of conven- 
tional with imaginative form of statement. The early 
American textbooks worded their problems in ex- 
tremely abstract form, giving only the essential facts 
needed for a solution. More recently there has been a 
tendency to supply more concrete settings and to 
express the problems in social situations with which 
the child is familiar. Proper names are commonly 
used instead of Mr. A and Mr. B, and extraneous 
data are frequently introduced purposely in order to 
put the problem in a life situation. Research dealing 
with these changes has often failed to produce evi- 
dence to support the changes. Connor and Hawkins 
(23) found that the best material for use in teaching 
problem solving was problems selected by students 
themselves from their own environment, and Suther- 
land (113) reported that, for ages 10 and ll, a 
control-group experiment showed a higher average 
number of correct solutions for problems expressed 
in familiar settings. However, Hydle and Clapp (57) 
reported evidence that familiarity of setting was of 
little or no significance in problem solving. Contra- 
dictory results were reported in two other studies of 
the same period. A more comprehensive analysis of 
the problem was made by Brownell and Stretch (11) 
in 1931. Instead of simply comparing familiar and 
unfamiliar problems, they developed a test made up of 
problems of four degrees of familiarity and secured 
evidence on the validity of their ratings. The test was 
then given to fifth-grade children in four schools, from 
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which 256 comparable cases were secured. Results 
were analyzed not only in relation to the four levels 
of familiarity but also in respect to other factors 
such as accuracy of computation, choice of arithmeti- 
cal operations to use, and the effect of each of the 
following four conditions: (a) difficulty of the prob- 
lems, (b) the order of presentation, (c) amount of 
time, and (d) form of presentation. When the data 
were analyzed in detail, a complex pattern of effects 
was revealed. Considering the test as a whole, the cor- 
rect choice of operations showed a positive relation 
to degree of familiarity, but for certain problems this 
was not the case. In accuracy of computation the 
results were mixed. The difficulty of the problem, as 
well as its familiarity, affected the results. Further- 
more, the individual analyses showed complex varia- 
tions from child to child. The authors also directed 
attention to the implications of the problem for the 
long-term objectives of arithmetic, pointing out the 
ultimate need to free the child from the familiar and 
concrete in order to develop competence in dealing 
with numbers at the level of abstract operations. This 
study is a good example of mature analysis and inter- 
pretation of data as contrasted to hasty generalization 
without careful analysis. 

A number of investigations have dealt with the 
technique and processes involved in problem solving. 
Lazerte (73) in 1933 reported a series of six studies 
of various aspects of problem solving in arithmetic. 
The first of his studies developed a technique for 
objectifying the process of thinking used by children 
in solving problems. It made possible both the graph- 
ing and tabulating of each operation in the child’s 
solution. It made a worthwhile contribution to re- 
search techniques for analyzing the mental processes 
that produced the answer to a problem. The use of 
such techniques enabled a teacher to understand the 
child’s thinking and to correct errors in the process. 
Lazerte found both marked individual differences 
among students in ways of solving problems and much 
evidence of trial-and-error procedure. He reported 
positive value of training in analysis and in self- 
criticism. Treacy (120) studied the relation of reading 
skill to ability to solve problems. From an extensive 
analysis of data on 15 different reading skills, he 
concluded that problem solving benefits from training 
in specific reading skills rather than from general 
reading ability. Hansen (49) reported a study of fac- 
tors related to problem solving. He compared two 
groups of 184 students each, who represented the 
upper and lower 27 percent of a larger group, in 
respect to problem solving. He identified significant 
factors, among a group of 28, in arithmetic, reading, 
and mental ability. Johnson (61) studied what effect 
the teaching of mathematical vocabulary might have 
on problem solving in arithmetic. He experimented 
with some nine hundred cases in 28 seventh-grade 
classes, but found no striking outcomes. 

Individual Differences. There are many studies of 
individual differences in which arithmetical materials 
have been used but with interest directed toward the 
psychological analysis of abilities rather than with 
a concern for the teaching of arithmetic. The purpose 


in this article is to deal only with studies of differ- 
ences that are related directly to arithmetic (24, 71, 
76, 77, 89, 100). In some cases, studies are of interest 
to both psychologists and students of arithmetic. Such 
joint concern is illustrated in the reports of Cruick- 
shank (24), who studied the relation of IQ and mental 
age to ability in arithmetic. He gave tests to two 
groups of boys who were at the same mental-age level 
of 10 years. However, one group had a mean IQ of 
73, whereas the other had a mean of 110. Three 
kinds of problems were given to both groups: (a) 
verbal problems containing superfluous information, 
(b) verbal problems containing no extraneous mate- 
rial, and (c) nonverbal exercises expressed in com- 
putation form. He found marked superiority in the 
higher IO group for problems containing superfluous 
information and less superiority for the simply stated 
verbal problems. For the computational exercises the 
two groups were close together. Children of the same 
mental age performed much the same on routine 
exercises, but the factor of brightness made a decided 
difference in problems where judgment was involved 
in differentiating essential from superfluous data. 
McAllister (77) attempted to compare general mental 
ability with knowledge of arithmetical concepts in its 
effect on ability to do arithmetic. She found that ability 
to do arithmetic was more closely related to mastery 
of arithmetic concepts than to general intelligence. 
Two studies (71, 100) compared the characteristics 
of good achievers in arithmetic with those of poor 
achievers. Both studies used students at the sixth- 
grade level. The good achievers were found to exhibit 
greater insight in solving fraction exercises, to use 
reasoning more effectively to locate errors, and to 
possess more ingenuity than the poor achievers. Poor 
achievers showed inadequate mastery of earlier work 
and differed widely from the good achievers in ability 
to find errors. In general, the studies of individual dif- 
ferences in arithmetic show the same wide spread that 
is found in studying other traits and achievements. 
Diagnostic and Remedial Studies. The diagnostic 
studies in arithmetic represent a refined extension of 
the analyses of individual differences. They go beyond 
a comparison of individuals with each other to an 
analysis of the differences within a single individual 
in respect to arithmetical abilities. Arthur (1) gave 
tests to high-school freshmen and reported a great 
variety of individual errors. He found the students 
especially weak in interpreting problems, and he ar- 
gued for specific remedial teaching to make up the 
deficiencies. Examples of more elaborate diagnoses of 
difficulties are found in two studies by Brueckner 
(13, 14), who analyzed errors in decimals and frac- 
tions. His study of fractions was based on an analysis 
of errors in 83,800 examples. He found that lack of 
adequate comprehension was the major difficulty in 
all four processes and that errors in computation 
accounted for a large share of the wrong answers. 
He found that the errors due to computation amounted 
to 28.7 percent in multiplication, 13.8 percent each in 
division and addition, and 8.2 percent in subtraction. 
He also reported that students had great difficulty in 
reducing fractions to lowest terms and in changing 
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improper fractions to whole or mixed numbers. With 
respect to decimals, he found special difficulty with 
placing the decimal point, lack of adequate concepts 
of numerical values of decimals, and difficulties due 
to misspellings, such as hundreds for hundredths. 
Buswell and John (18) made a diagnostic study of the 
four fundamental processes with whole numbers, in- 
volving individual analyses of the work of some four 
hundred students in Grades III to VI. They attempted 
to make a complete catalogue of the students’ opera- 
tional habits in each of the four processes. From these 
data a diagnostic chart was prepared, which was then 
used in a remedial experiment with 79 elementary- 
school classes in four school systems. The experiment 
covered 10 weeks of school work, in which the reme- 
dial pupils showed substantially greater gains than 
normally would be expected. The data were analyzed 
with respect to school grade and level of intelligence. 
An attempt to follow up the effects of remedial work 
was made in a longitudinal study by Bemis and Trow 
(3). The study covered a two-year period and is 
notable for its analysis of gains in comparison with 
mental ability. It indicated that remedial methods 
were of value chiefly for those pupils whose develop- 
ment had progressed above their achievement, but 
who for reasons such as absence from school, lack of 
school adjustment, or unfavorable attitude had not 
acquired certain instrumental skills. Not all students 
gained from remedial work. This desirable type of 
analysis obviously can result only from longitudinal 
studies that cover a number of years. Hoel (53) has 
reported some case histories using clinical procedures. 

Transfer of Training. The issue of transfer in learn- 
ing arithmetic has a sizable bibliography but, as in 
the case of drill, many of the published studies that 
employed arithmetical materials were primarily con- 
cerned with learning theory rather than with the learn- 
ing of arithmetic as such. This article covers only the 
research that is focused on learning arithmetic. In 
the main, the research has been concerned with the 
issue of transfer from learning specific, unrelated 
number operations as contrasted with learning general 
relationships which, if understood, would presumably 
facilitate wider transfer. An example of the former is 
a study by Knight and Setzafandt (69) which showed 
that a certain amount of transfer to performance with 
even-numbered denominators resulted from learning 
fractions with odd-numbered denominators. Even- 
numbered denominators had not been covered in the 
previous work of the pupils. 

Examples of ‘studies built around the concept of 
generalization are found in the reports of Overman 
(95) and Thiele (117). Thiele’s monograph reviewed 
the principal studies of transfer in arithmetic up to 
1938. His own research was done in the Detroit public 
schools and dealt with the relative amount of transfer 
resulting from drill instruction as contrasted with 
instruction based on generalization. In his “transfer 
of training test,” the drill group achieved only 60 per- 
cent, approximately, of the scores reached by the 
group taught by generalization. Ebert (33) tested nine 
hundred students in the eighth grade on a list of 54 
verbal generalizations in arithmetic. He found great 


variation in the ability of students to generalize, with 
those ranking high in intelligence or in reading show- 
ing greater ability to deal with generalizations than 
those ranking lower. Generalizations concerning com- 
mon fractions were found to be most difficult. Also, it 
appeared that eighth-grade students found it difficult 
to express in writing general truths or facts that they 
seemed to know. 

One outcome of the research on transfer and gen- 
eralization has been the rather wide acceptance, in the 
last 20 years, of the objective of teaching arithmetic 
for meaning rather than only for computational effi- 
ciency. There is still some confusion as to just what is 
meant by “meaningful” arithmetic, but the overem- 
phasis on drill that characterized the learning of 
arithmetic in the twenties has been markedly reduced. 
The emphasis on generalization has not conflicted 
with the practice of introducing arithmetical topics 
through concrete experiences, but it has fostered the 
practice of carrying learning to the level of abstrac- 
tion that permits the understanding of general rela- 
tionships and of the systematic character of the 
subject. This may well prove to be one of the major 
contributions of the last quarter-century. 

EVALUATION. Arithmetic has been a fertile field 
for tests and measurements. The inception of the idea 
of objective and standardized tests goes back to the 
work of Rice (102), but its impact on the schools was 
due mainly to the work of Courtis (25), whose tests 
were given widely enough to permit a very considera- 
ble degree of standardization. However, the early 
Courtis tests were limited to computation and did not 
sample adequately the many aspects of computation 
that were covered in the curriculum. Questions of 
validity and reliability were soon raised and, in the 
ensuing years, testing practices underwent a high 
degree of refinement. The use of standardized tests 
in the many school surveys during the twenties made 
possible the amassing of scores from many parts of 
the country, thereby facilitating the derivation of use- 
ful norms. Since 1930 the principal developments in 
arithmetic testing have been in the direction of more 
analytical tests, which have greater value in diagnosis 
of difficulties, and of an extension of the tests to 
include measurements of understandings and mean- 
ings. Furthermore, the concept of measurement has 
been supplemented by the concept of evaluation, in 
which an attempt is made to interpret the facts de- 
rived from tests in relation to the objectives that the 
school is trying to attain. Much of the research in this 
area is concerned with statistical problems of meas- 
urement rather than with issues that are of intrinsic 
concern to arithmetic. 

One of the harmful effects of the measurement 
movement has been the use of old tests which do 
not measure the outcomes of arithmetic that schools 
are now emphasizing. For example, the original 
Courtis tests measured computation with whole num- 
bers for each of the four fundamental processes sepa- 
rately. If used at the present time, they would measure 
only a part of the work which now is considered 
essential to a complete arithmetic program. Spitzer 
(110) has dealt critically with this matter, pointing 
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out that unless procedures and technigues for evaluat- 
ing the outcomes of arithmetic keep pace with im- 
proved instructional procedures, the school will find 
improvement hindered by the means of evaluation 
that are used. The new problems raised by the empha- 
sis on meanings in arithmetic are treated in detail by 
Sueltz and others (112), with many concrete illustra- 
tions of the measurement of understanding. Frederik- 
sen and Satter’s report (36) furnishes a good illustra- 
tion of the kind and amount of statistical work that 
is involved in constructing and validating an arith- 
metic test for purposes of standardization. 

Although the use of standardized tests for measure- 
ment and evaluation has exerted a marked influence 
on research in arithmetic, the effect of informal, 
unstandardized tests has also been important. Myers’ 
study (90) of the persistence of errors, for example, 
produced evidence on the consistency, or lack of it, in 
students’ computational work. A study by Davis and 
Rood (27) compared the results from five successive 
periods of testing eighth-grade students. They found 
that the effect of failure on an item in one test was 
more noticeable on the test immediately following 
than on tests later in the series. Sutherland (114) com- 
pared students’ arithmetical ability in secondary 
school in England with their ability at the end of 
their primary school, or age 11. He found a drop in 
the early years of secondary school which was not 
overcome until after a period of three or four years, 
and he also learned that those who received most 
instruction in arithmetic suffered the least loss. He 
attributed part of the drop to the overemphasis on 
arithmetic at the time of final examination in the 
primary school. Orleans and Sperling (92) found that 
graduate students waste a great deal of time in using 
ineffectual arithmetic processes that should have been 
eliminated in the elementary school. Studies of 
teachers’ understanding of arithmetic (91, 93) give 
further emphasis to the need for improvement in the 
preparation of teachers. Schunert (106) has studied 
the relationship of achievement in arithmetic to other 
factors, indicating that the interpretation and evalua- 
tion of measures of achievement must be done on a 
broad base of other pertinent facts. 

PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. Research on the 
preparation of teachers of arithmetic is limited in 
amount, but from the data available it is clear that 
the topic needs much more serious consideration than 
it has so far received. Layton’s study (72) of a decade 
ago indicated that the need for greater competence 
in arithmetical content was more pressing than the 
need for increased professional ability. In a nation- 
wide study of certification of teachers, he reported 
that the requirements in content mathematics for ele- 
mentary credentials were “lower by far” than the 
requirements in English, geography, and art. He found 
that only 10 states required any training in mathe- 
matics content for the lowest initial elementary certifi- 
cate and that only 11 states required such preparation 
for their highest elementary certificate. Glennon (38) 
gave an 80-item test of basic mathematical under- 
standings to 144 freshmen and 172 seniors in a 
teachers college and to 160 teachers-in-service. The 


mean raw score for the seniors was one point lower 
than for the freshmen, whereas the teachers-in-service 
were only nine points above the mean for the fresh- 
men. He found no significant difference in achieve- 
ment between the students who had taken a course in 
the Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic and the 
students who had not taken the course. Further data 
of the same sort were reported by Phillips (96), who 
gave a hundred-item test in arithmetic to prospective 
teachers at the University of Illinois. They made a 
mean score on the test of 72 percent, compared with 
the published norm of 62 percent for eighth-grade 
students. Some understanding of this state of affairs is 
afforded by an examination of the position of arith- 
metic in the overall mathematics curriculum. Arithme- 
tic has been and is by practice an elementary-school 
subject. The high-school program in mathematics in- 
cludes algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Few high 
schools offer a course in advanced arithmetic. The 
situation is repeated in the college mathematics cur- 
riculum. At present, there are few higher institutions 
that provide for any scholarly study of arithmetic 
content to give superior competence to teachers of 
arithmetic. Teachers of elementary-school science, 
history, literature, or art can all get a full major pro- 
gram of advanced study in college, but teachers of 
arithmetic in many cases have had no advanced study 
beyond the eighth grade. Other studies (31, 91, 93) 
give support to the findings just reported and indicate 
lack of confidence and unfavorable attitudes toward 
arithmetic on the part of those who teach it. Lack 
of arithmetical competence also limits the teacher’s 
creativeness in devising learning exercises to meet 
individual needs of children (82) and in making 
adaptations for the arithmetical usages in different 
communities. 

The most extensive recent research on teacher 
preparation in the field of arithmetic was reported by 
Grossnickle (42) in 1951. The principal data in this 
study were derived from returns on 131 questionnaires 
sent to 147 state teachers colleges, all members of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. Grossnickle found that 76 percent of the 
teachers colleges required no high-school mathe- 
matics for entrance. Less than half of the teachers 
colleges provided a background course in mathematics 
for students preparing to teach in the intermediate and 
advanced grades, and in those offering such a course 
the average number of semester hours in the course 
was 1.2 for intermediate-grade teachers and 1.5 for 
advanced-grade teachers. With respect to the content 
of these background courses, 10 percent of the col- 
leges gave a review of seventh- and eighth-grade 
arithmetic, and 13 percent offered advanced arithmetic 
at the high-school or college level. Thirteen percent 
of the institutions gave courses that were a combina- 
tion of arithmetic and methods of teaching it. Of the 
remaining colleges, 37 percent gave no background 
course in mathematics and the others gave conven- 
tional or general mathematics courses. In a sample 
of 62 liberal-arts colleges in seven states, only one gave 
a background course in mathematics for elementary- 
school teachers. It is obvious that at the present time 
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elementary teachers have little opportunity to acquire 
a level of scholarship in arithmetic that is commensu- 
rate with the scholarship they may acquire in college 
for teaching history, science, literature, or art. Defi- 
ciencies are more pronounced in content of arithmetic 
than in the area of professional training. 
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This article attempts to fix attention upon research 
relating directly or indirectly to art education. Its 
concern will be largely with those studies which at- 
tempt to arrive at basic knowledge of some theoretical 
significance. Consideration will be given to the prob- 
lems of conducting research in a discipline where 
values and qualitative judgments are the primary con- 
cern. Wherever possible, influences from other special- 
ized fields will be reported. 

A body of research peculiar to art education can- 
not easily be isolated, since many early studies were 
done in allied fields. For example, that aspect of 
experimental psychology usually referred to as psy- 
chophysics developed many methods early seen as 
applicable to research in esthetics. Exact measure- 
ments of sensation are not the concern of research in 
art education, but the methods developed by Fechner 
retain elements of present usefulness (119). Thurstone 
(113) has illustrated the extension of psychophysical 
methods to the measurement of values and to the 
general problems of developing a subjective metric. 
Still more recent refinements (105) have made it pos- 
sible to attempt ordered metric scales involving sub- 
jective value. Their cumbersome quality and the min- 
imal subjective values suitable to analysis by such 
methods make them as yet little used in art research. 

More directly related to a developing art education 
are the studies done under the influence of the child- 
study movement. The American leader of this move- 
ment, G. Stanley Hall, included as part of his early 
study (53) of the “contents of children’s minds” chil- 
dren’s drawings and spontaneous verbal expressions 
related to them. Other early studies centered around 
the developmental characteristics in children’s draw- 
ings. Lukens (76), for example, as early as 1896, 
listed a comparative scale of development between 
drawing and speech. It is important to note that most 
of the early investigators of the child-study movement 
accepted the child’s own drawings as the proper data 
for description, comparison, and analysis. 

Aspects of Gestalt psychology have also influenced 
research in art education. Fixing its attention on field 
characteristics, on structure, and on insight, rather 
than on isolated sensory elements as a part of a 
mechanistic behaviorism, Gestalt psychology effec- 
tively demonstrated that perceptual organization 
involves interaction and the concept of value. Terms 
currently used in research on creativity (51), such as 


closure, redefinition, and spontaneous flexibility, be- 
speak their relationship to Gestalt concepts. An atti- 
tudinal affinity might also be pointed out between the 
thinking of Gestalt psychologists and artists, both of 
whom are prone to view man “from above.” 

No summary of early and abiding influences on 
research in art education would be complete which 
did not mention psychoanalysis and depth psychology. 
Here, again, the influence has been more of an oblique 
one, since direct findings and methods have not been 
forthcoming. There is, however, a lingering attitude 
impelling researchers to deal with the dynamic whole- 
ness of the human personality (69). 

There have been many recent studies within psy- 
chology dealing with personality and perception. Such 
studies (56) attempt to counteract Gestalt psychology 
and psychophysics in their concentration on stimulus- 
bound or structura! aspects of perception by empha- 
sizing motivational or functional factors. Need and 
value become, instead, important determinants of per- 
ception. The emphasis differs from that of depth psy- 
chology in that theories and hypotheses are intimately 
bound to experimental designs attempting to test 
them. 

PROFESSIONAL SKEPTICISM ABOUT RE- 
SEARCH. It seems proper to mention a continuous 
skepticism coming from within the art-education pro- 
fession concerning the purposes and outcomes of art 
research. Practicing artists have exhibited, by and 
large, what almost amounts to an active opposition 
to inquiry and analysis. The methods of science and 
art have been traditionally defined as antithetical. 
At the same time, the art-education profession has to 
its discredit a history of neglecting findings proper to 
its own advancement. At the National Education As- 
sociation meetings (94) of 1899, for example, at 
which Lukens presented a summary of his develop- 
mental findings, the report of the Committee of Ten 
on Elementary Art Education exhibited a complete 
lack of knowledge of the development of children’s 
art and called attention to the need for formal train- 
ing and discipline along the line of adult concepts 
borrowed from the art academy. As a result of this 
prevailing climate, most objective research in es- 
thetics and art education has been left to people 
trained in other disciplines, often inadequately 
grounded in art, and to isolated individuals and uni- 
versities. The general scarcity of exact research and 
controlled experiment in art education has been 
attested to by many writers, most capably by Munro 
(87). 

At present, within the art-education profession, a 
divergence of viewpoints concerning research con- 
tinues to exist. Conant (28), for example, recently 
expressed an outright condemnation of existing grad- 
uate research. It has been left to writers like Mooney 
(85) to express how research is compatible with 
artistic thought and development. The feeling that 
matters artistic are forever closed to investigation 
has been strongly attacked by Lee (70) and Thur- 
stone (113). 

Logan (73) and Wickiser (116), writing two of the 
most recent reviews of art research, reflect some of 
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the profession's distrust of the word research and its 
scholarly implications. At the same time they indicate 
the scope and shortcomings of current methods of 
research. Wickiser recommends empirical investigation 
of the art process, while Logan, writing three years 
later, points to an encouraging trend, evident in the 
work of art historians, estheticians, psychologists, 
psychoanalysts, and anthropologists, of starting with 
the work of art in process and with the artist as a 
basis for understanding art, before the particular con- 
cepts of the specialized fields of scholarship are 
brought into operation. Neither speaks of a develop- 
ing research orientation within art education itself. 

Agreement can be found among most art edu- 
cators concerning the central importance of the proc- 
esses of creation and appreciation for the production 
and enjoyment of art and for personal, mental, and 
spiritual growth through art, but there is little sup- 
port of research on questions arising around these 
basic concerns. Coordinated and cooperative studies 
are therefore rare. Studies done earlier at Iowa (83) 
and in Cleveland (89), more recently at Ohio State 
(9) and Pennsylvania State (93), might be cited as 
isolated examples. Dissemination of research studies 
done in art education has been largely handled by 
the National Art Education Association’s Research 
Yearbooks (92, 93), or the Research Bulletins of its 
regional affiliates (34, 35, 36). 

By far the most extensive review of studies in the 
psychology of children’s drawings to date is that of 
Goodenough and Harris (47). They mention three 
changes from earlier work: (a) interest in projective 
theory; (b) concern over methodological questions 
and more exact measurements; and (c) usage of 
children’s drawings in solving problems in general 
psychology. 

RECENT STUDIES. In surveying recent studies, 
an attempt has been made to group them in such a 
way that they will illustrate, with some sense of pro- 
portion, the kinds of studies now being done. 

Descriptive-Analytical Studies. In a discipline young 
in its own research methods, empirically-based de- 
scriptions of varying precision are much needed. 
Munro (86) early recommended the use of scientific 
method in esthetics and recently charted the develop- 
ment of esthetics as a science in America (88). He 
explains that the descriptive phase of esthetics is not 
yet fully conscious or consistent, but states that the 
subject of evaluating art is itself now approached in a 
more descriptive spirit. 

Fixing their attention on observation of the inter- 
action between the artist and his work, Barkan and 
others (8, 10) have initiated a series of studies at- 
tempting to define aspects of creative behavior. Work- 
ing at both the college level and with 12-year-olds, 
their main aim has been to collect data without pre- 
determined methods of analysis in order to develop 
appropriate methods for the study of creative be- 
havior. Their approach is interdisciplinary in scope. 
They have been concerned about an individual’s “pri- 
vate” and “official” task when he is a member of a 
group; they have studied the artist’s self-regarding 
attitudes as related to attitudes of others toward him 


and his work; and they have observed the artist as a 
theory-builder, watching how he organizes percepts 
and concepts related to his work and noting whether 
he is percept- or concept-bound. 

Zawacki (120) studied the process of concept for- 
mation in the art work of third-graders. He found it 
possible to isolate reliable judgments of their syn- 
thetic or analytic tendencies in a series of clay model- 
ings. He also found a significant consistency of 
approach extending to their crayon work. The rich- 
ness of his pictorial record of the children’s clay 
work suggests that much further descriptive work 
could be done with such material. 

Descriptive studies having less obvious theoretical 
implications may be found in fair number. A series 
of such studies undertaken in France, for example, 
reports, among other things, on such specifics as the 
incidence and progressive decline of transparency 
(22) as noted in the work of 4500 Paris children, ages 
4 to 14; and again on the increased incidence of the 
use of perspective during these same ages (23). 

Freyberger (44) analyzed 1596 drawings of chil- 
dren of Grades I through VI in Pennsylvania, cate- 
gorized into varying ethnic and socio-economic back- 
grounds. She used 110 characteristics in her analysis. 
These were grouped under 10 main headings, such 
as spatial awareness. Practically all the deviations 
reported were age-grade, or developmental differences, 
and not those dependent on socio-economic or ethnic 
factors. 

Studies such as this extend to more specific condi- 
tions the type of descriptions begun earlier by Al- 
schuler and Hattwick (3), Anastasi and Foley (4), 
Elkisch (38), and Schmidl-Waehner (103, 104). Nu- 
merous studies exist comparing drawings made by 
various clinical groups. As an example, the study of 
Martin and Weir (79) compares the drawings of 20 
normal, 20 near-delinquent, and 20 “nervous” boys, 
and a group of adults. Many studies attempting to 
gather normative data for use in clinical diagnosis 
have also been done. Noller and Weider (96), for 
example, have studied human-figure drawings of chil- 
dren to verify the objectivity of certain of Machover's 
criteria (77) for analyzing figure drawings for per- 
sonality structire. They found certain criteria could 
be quantitatively scored, but they reported that many 
qualitative cues had to be used to enhance the pro- 
jective properties of the technique. 

CRITERIA. In general, the criteria used in such 
studies confuse evaluative with descriptive criteria. 
At times criteria have been adapted from the Ror- 
schach system or other projective techniques. As in 
these techniques, the kinds of criteria used can be 
classified into content, form, and performance cate- 
gories—each study emphasizing these in different pro- 
portions. Gasorek (45) suggests that there is con- 
sistency and reliability to various characteristics of 
children’s drawings. She studied 23 formal and struc- 
tural characteristics commonly used by clinical psy- 
chologists in making personality evaluations based on 
drawings and found, for five varied drawings done by 
each of a large group of fifth- and sixth-graders, that 
such characteristics were generally reliable and ap- 
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peared consistently in drawings of different subjects 
by the same individuals. 

It is because of general confusion and lack of clear 
purpose in the use of criteria that two refinements 
will be mentioned here. These refinements are espe- 
cially important since few of the studies reviewed 
have gone on to report on the inner consistency 
or on the correlates of the criteria which they have 
used. 

Evaluative Criteria. The first refinement came in 
the form of systematized criteria developed within art 
education as evaluative guides for teachers. Such 
criteria have been much used in recent research. 
Chief among these are the criteria appearing in 
Lowenfeld’s book (75). These criteria are adjusted to 
the various developmental stages, from scribbling to 
adolescence. At the same time they are so detailed 
and so organized that they cover seven areas of 
growth thought to be discernible in children’s draw- 
ings, all seven of which are important in an art educa- 
tion which claims to educate the whole child. They 
also possess the functional virtue of being evaluative, 
expressly qualitative, and requiring an act of trained 
judgment, since most of the problems important to 
art education relate qualitative development to some 
other factor or experimental condition. A. possible 
defect lies in their being of an a priori nature, rather 
than strictly empirical. In such criteria, however, the 
problem of value is squarely faced, and it must be 
remembered that they were not originally intended for 
research purposes. Further study may show how such 
criteria relate to each other and to other kinds of 
judgments and behaviors. 


Empirically Educed Criteria, The second refine- 


ment relies on the eduction of criteria felt to be dis- 
criminating between two or more groupings under 
investigation. Such criteria, arising from the condition 
under study, are then put to a test on new data of a 
similar kind to validate their discriminatory power. 
These judgments are subjected to statistical analysis 
and, by the accumulation of significant differences, 
descriptions are inductively built up. This approach is 
illustrated by the study done by Putney (99) which 
compared the drawings of stutterers and non-stutterers 
and found the former showed significantly less detail 
and less use of movement. Putney also employed a 
blind over-all appraisal, or qualitative judgment, of 
mixed stutterers’ and non-stutterers’ drawings and 
again found the former significantly lower. s 
Holland (59) used an empirically developed’ objec- 
tive test in studying developmental patterns in re- 
sponses of children of Grades I through VIII to 
objects used in daily living. When her items were 
sorted into eleven categories and later grouped into 
three larger categories, she was able to describe the 
over-all pattern of development evidenced by chil- 
dren’s responses to such materials. It is important to 
note that no evaluative criteria were applied to chil- 
dren’s responses, her purpose being to describe these 
responses through objective means. The findings 
showed a decrease in references to the self associated 
with an increase in age, and an increase in references 
to others and to specific qualities of objects. The most 


imaginative responses seemed to appear around 
Grade III. 

Holland (60) has more recently demonstrated that 
it is possible to assemble criteria which can discrimi- 
nate among the art work of Grades V, VI, VII, and 
VIII. She made no claim for clearly defined develop- 
mental stages, but pointed out that it is functionally 
possible to make such discriminations based on mixed 
descriptive and evaluative criteria derived specifically 
for this purpose. 

A refinement in qualitative description, arrived at 
through objective means, is suggested by Barron (11) 
in the use of a three-hundred-word adjective check 
list constructed to be representative of the universe 
of self-descriptive adjectives. Such a list can be used 
to indicate those self-concepts uniquely held by one 
group as compared with another. Burkhart (25) re- 
fined this technique by using it not as generally 
descriptive of the self, but as descriptive of the self 
in some specific relationship. Thus he asked the high- 
school students in his study to check how they feel as 
they work at their art and, again, how they would 
like to feel. 

Gordon (48) has made an attack on the description 
of art evaluations. His purpose was not purely descrip- 
tive, since he indicated that he was trying to arrive 
at a more valid evaluation of art works. He did, how- 
ever, attempt to classify in fairly objective terms 
“determinants” of artistic evaluation, such as “shad- 
ing and lighting.” He used laymen and experts for 
comparing range and differences of response to origi- 
nal, unknown paintings. It is possible to disagree with 
Gordon's feeling that the use of “imperfect” paintings 
does not matter, since Patrick (98) has reported that, 
with adults in a free-association method, “good” 
drawings elicit more thought changes, more self- 
projection, and more memories than do “poor” ones. 

CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES. Numerous studies con- 
tinue to be done on children’s preferences for repro- 
ductions and the like. Until such studies learn to ask 
“why” such pictures are preferred by a given group 
of children, it is questionable whether they will add 
much to basic knowledge in art education. In an 
earlier study, Katz (65) summed up most of the work 
done on children’s preferences for pictures up to the 
year 1944. Still, straight preference studies continue 
to be made (33, 71). Sullivan (109) made an analysis 
of how pictures recommended by a state course of 
study were received by children. French (43) studied 
the factor of varied complexity in children’s prefer- 
ence for pictures. There remains a strong need for 
further study of the correlates of preferences and the 
dynamics of preferences, and for experimental pro- 
grams of appreciation at various levels. 

Survey TECHNIQUES. Bettelheim (18) used a ques- 
tionnaire of 170 items to find out what 246 college 
students thought about art. He found that their 
opinions often contradicted one another, that they 
sometimes felt conflicts between their democratic and 
esthetic philosophies, and that they lacked an under- 
standing of the role of art in society. In general their 
verbalized statements and their experiential feelings 
about art did not match. 
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Lockhart (72) also employed a questionnaire to 
study the effect of certain supervisory practices in 
art education on parental understanding of school 
art programs. He found that those practices which 
most directly involved the parents most affected 
growth in understanding. From another questionnaire 
sent to art supervisors he learned that current prac- 
tices clearly contradicted the principle of directly 
involving parents with art and with the school art 
program. 

Pappas (97) used a nationwide survey to analyze 
the manner in which 160 contemporary painters, 
composers, sculptors, and writers begin and develop 
their works of art. Pappas felt that the general tone of 
responses stressed individuality, involvement, and 
flexibility. He stated that these findings held impor- 
tant implications for the methodology of creative 
teaching. Many of the most interesting responses were 
of a qualitative nature not easily suggesting classifi- 
cation, The artists’ sources of inspiration, for exam- 
ple, were rich and varied and decidedly idiosyncratic, 

LONGITUDINAL AND Case Studies. The highly unique 
configurations discernible in the life and work of the 
producer of art suggest a continued need for longi- 
tudinal studies of the type recorded by Eng (39, 40) 
and Hildreth (58), and case studies of the type re- 
cently recorded by Barkan and others (10). Such 
studies counteract the leveling generalizations that 
short-term cross-sectional data may yield. The diffi- 
culty that attends such research lies in its unwillingness 
to yield up the rich stuff of its contents in the form 
of generalizations, theories, or testable hypotheses. 

Investigation of the therapeutic aspects of art edu- 
cation relate closely to longitudinal and case studies. 
Lowenfeld (75) stresses the specific role of an art- 
education therapy. He points out that diagnostic in- 
ferences and interpretations of symbols are not the 
concern of this form of therapy. Instead the emphasis 
is on motivations which help free individuals. He 
feels, and demonstrates through detailed case studies, 
that the integrative effect of the esthetic experience is 
most clearly shown with the handicapped. Naumburg 
(95) and Schaefer-Simmern (102) also stand out 
among other writers on art therapy in applying con- 
cepts related to art education. 

Development of Experimental Testing Devices. 
Many testing devices have been constructed during 
the last decade. Most of these have not been under- 
taken under an absolutistic orientation as seems to 
have been true with many previous tests, but have 
been developed empirically or made to test some 
specific problem. 

Slettehaugh (107) used abstract textured, bisque, 
and glazed ceramic forms to measure children’s devel- 
opment in tactile discrimination. Countryman (31) 
devised a test capable of measuring an individual’s 
ability to distinguish qualitative degrees of tactile per- 
ception. Although in itself not a test of esthetic sensi- 
tivity, he found that an art group scored significantly 
higher than a nonart group. 

Cardinet (26) studied esthetic preferences and per- 
Sonality by means of 195 pairs of post-card reproduc- 


tions judged to be Tepresentative of twenty-three 


formal categories. Making use of methods developed 
in psychophysics, he found some temperamental cor- 
relates with preferences. 

Thurstone (111, 112) reported a 700-foot film so 
designed as to represent conflicting apparent move- 
ment. Colored spots appeared to move in a straight 
line in either direction. Subjects are classified as form 
or color dominant depending on which they tend to 
follow. This test illustrates what Thurstone means by 
an objective test of personality. 

Corcoran (29) devised a test to investigate the 
variability of children’s responses to color stimuli. He 
investigated spatial and emotional reactions allegedly 
associated with certain colors but found little evidence 
of such relationships in Grades I through VI. 

Brittain (24) and Guilford and his associates (49, 
50, 51, 52) attempted, independently but simultane- 
ously, to construct paper and pencil tests of creativity. 
It is significant that although they used different 
methods they arrived at similar conclusions. Brittain 
scanned the literature on creativity and composed a 
test of 36 sections to cover 17 qualities such as flexi- 
bility and fluency of ideas, which he abstracted. He 
found that eight of the 36 sections clearly picked out 
a group judged by an art faculty to be more creative 
from a group judged to be less creative and also from 
an unselected nonart group. Guilford’s analysis is the 
most complete attempt to date to arrive, through 
measurement, at some of the dimensions of creativity. 
The work on creativity done under his guidance is 
only part of an extensive study of aptitudes of high- 
level personnel. He envisions creativity as a complex 
whole made up of basic creative abilities common to 
all fields, the pattern and relationship of these abil- 
ities varying from field to field. He began his study 
of creativity by assembling and constructing a battery 
of 35 experimental tests to cover eight hypothesized 
abilities, such as sensitivity to problems and redefini- 
tion. A factor analysis was performed after the tests 
were administered, and eight clear factors designated 
as in the realm of creativity emerged. Some of these 
were like the hypothesized factors, some were refine- 
ments of these, and some were unpredicted. The eight 
factors were named: (a) sensitivity to problems, (b) 
associational and (c) ideational fluency, (d) adaptive 
and (e) spontaneous flexibility, (f) originality, (g) 
closure, and (A) redefinition. Guilford has tried to fit 
most of the fruits of his many factor-analyses of apti- 
tudes (47 factors) into a revised structure of intel- 
lect (49). 

Kinget’s Drawing Completion Test (67) might be 
mentioned as one of the most recently developed pro- 
jective techniques using drawing. It was based on an 
elaborate psychological system of inferences of Euro- 
pean origin, The test consists of eight small squares 
each containing small graphic elements, which the 
subject is asked to complete in his own way. Form, 
content, and performance criteria are then applied to 
them. Kinget’s projective test is one of the few to 
Teport convincing validation data. Those aspects of 
Personality, however, of most concern to art educa- 
tion, dealing with the imagination, received no quanti- 
tative treatment or validation. 
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Barron and Welsh (14) reported a black and white 
Figure Preference Test consisting of four hundred 
3 by 5 cards, containing mostly abstract figures. From 
this set several scales were empirically abstracted: 
(a) an art scale, (b) a conformity scale, (c) a 
masculinity-femininity scale, (d) a reliability scale, 
and (e) a scale of openness of choice. A study of the 
art scale revealed that the artist group, as distinguished 
from nonartists, preferred complex, asymmetrical 
figures and disliked simple, symmetrical ones. A fur- 
ther examination of that scale reveals that the artists 
liked “organic” or “manumorphic” types of perform- 
ance as opposed to unvaried, mechanical renderings. 

Wiggin (117) constructed a test to measure “inte- 
gration of successive impressions,” a modified version 
of a test earlier proposed by Lowenfeld (74) to meas- 
ure two drawing types, “visual” and “haptic.” He also 
used Lowenfeld’s original test of visual versus haptic 
word association, and submitted both to a critique. He 
felt the former test to be the more discriminating but 
reported his modified version as having only moderate 
reliability. 

Kieselbach (66) devised a testing instrument for 
testing esthetic judgment. He used five bottom and five 
top clear plastic discs upon which abstract designs of 
varying character were fixed. Each top disc could be 
rotated over each of the bottom discs, much as in dial- 
ing a telephone, until the most pleasing relationship 
was obtained. He found the instrument differentiated 
clearly between varying levels of art training, from 
high-school nonart to graduate art. Further analysis 
defined six major differences between art and nonart 
groups in preferred relationships. The nonart group, 
for example, preferred parallelism and right-angular 
relationships, while the art group avoided them. 
Again, the nonart group chose designs judged as con- 
tracted within the circle, the art group preferred 
expansion. 

Beittel (16) developed an objective measure for 
studying the esthetic attitudes of college students. He 
used a list of statements for the student's agreement 
or disagreement in looking at a series of reproductions 
of paintings. The statements were previously collected 
from naive and sophisticated groups. Significant differ- 
ences in item responses between groups of various art 
experience were then analyzed for their content. 
Further analysis revealed a unidimensional scale 
cutting across all groups and reproductions which he 
termed the naive-sophisticated continuum. z 

Beittel (15) also performed a factor analysis of 
ten tests thought to be useful for research in art 
education. These were from the studies of Barron and 
Welsh (14), Beittel (16), Brittain (24), Guilford 
and others (50), and Kieselbach (66). of interest 
were: (a) a tendency for tests standardized in the 
same manner and at the same place to cluster to- 
gether, (b) a slight opposition between tests of crea- 
tivity and appreciation, and (c) a relationship between 
adaptive flexibility and an independent test of con- 
formity of taste. A significant negative correlation 
also appeared in an art group between spontaneous 
and adaptive flexibility. 


Burkhart (25) devised, as a by-product of his 


research, a 35-item Uniqueness of Self-Concept Scale 
as a measure of creative attitude while working on 
art. Holland (59) standardized two comparable forms 
of an object-response test in studying children’s re- 
actions to objects used in daily living. 

In general, many test instruments have been devel- 
oped in the period between 1948 and 1958. Most of 
these have been developed for specific problems and 
experiments. They have depended largely on opera- 
tionally defined variables, statistical analysis, and 
empirical separation of criterion groups. Further 
analyses of these tests are needed so that it may be 
known just what they measure, how they perform 
statistically, and how they relate to each other. 

Experimental Studies. It has already been suggested 
that most research related to art and art education 
has been concerned with problems of description and 
measurement. There are not many experimental 
studies in which some treatment is applied or some 
hypothesis put to a test. 

McVitty (78) studied the effect of various methods 
of motivation upon the art work of fifth-graders. 
He used five basic motivations (verbal, recording, 
play-acting, film, and field trip), each of which had 
what he called a strong and weak version, plus a 
spontaneous motivation to be included when environ- 
mental cues suggested it was opportune to do so. 
McVitty found that motivations involving the “per- 
sonal factor,” that is, strong interaction and participa- 
tion between student and teacher (strong teacher 
verbal, strong field trip), were significantly effective, 
whereas mechanical devices and even designed op- 
portunities for spontaneous drawings were not. This 
important finding suggests a need for still more 
refined studies within McVitty’s effective kinds of 
art motivations. It must also be remembered that 
some of his “mechanical devices” were not designed 
as art motivations. 

Herberholz (57) conducted an experiment to de- 
termine the effect of clay modeling on the human- 
figure drawings of second-grade children. He found 
that the children who had done clay modeling were 
judged as drawing the richer schemas, especially in 
representations concerned with action. The experi- 
mental group’s drawings were also judged as using 
more realistic lines, more flexible schemata, and more 
bodily action, 

One of the few attempts to study experimentally 
changes in art judgment resulting from courses in 
art appreciation was carried out by Heller (55). He 
first constructed a test of art judgment validated 
against judgments of art experts and degrees of train- 
ing. This he used as a pre- and post-test for about 
seven hundred students, half of whom were taught 
one semester by the traditional historical approach 
rooted in the problems of the artist and his materials, 
the other half of whom were taught the following 
semester by a more “dynamic” approach based upon 
the problems of students. Heller concluded that art 
judgment could be measured, that it could be changed 
by instruction, and that the “dynamic” method 
showed a significant advantage. 

A study by Horn (62) reported that knowledge 
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and understanding of art principles in the abstract 
were not significantly related to the application of 
the same principles in the various areas of design. 
She further reported very limited transfer from ab- 
stract to concrete forms. White (115) found that the 
rendering of images and ideas in graphic form con- 
tributed to learning and to certain kinds of problem- 
solving. 

Two well-planned experiments were conducted by 
Maslow and Mintz (81) and Mintz (84). The first 
brief study demonstrated that the varying visual- 
esthetic conditions of three rooms significantly affected 
psychological judgments made by subjects in them. 
The second study showed that prolonged and repeated 
experience in a “beautiful” and an “ugly” room had 
significant effects as judged by ratings performed 
under the two conditions, and as judged by testing- 
time comparisons (sessions being cut significantly 
shorter in the “ugly” room). These two small experi- 
ments are of interest for their ingenious research 
designs and their ability to study objectively condi- 
tions usually thought to be too elusive and qualitative 
to permit investigation. 

Lansing (68) studied the effect of class size and 
room size upon the creative drawings of fifth-grade 
children, He found that class sizes from 18 to 40 
produce no significant effect upon the quality of the 
drawings of fifth-grade children, that room size like- 
wise seemed to have no significant effect, nor did 
increased teacher-pupil contact. Motivation and the 
classroom teacher (or class climate) did have a 
significant relationship to the children’s creative 
drawings. 

Heilman (54) reported that the general growth 
Pattern of second-grade children’s creative work was 
significantly impeded by exposure to workbooks. One 
clear way of showing this detrimental effect was 
found in tabulating the decrease of nonmotivated 
(not specifically mentioned) items appearing in draw- 
ings following exposure to workbooks, 

Thomas (110) experimentally tested some of the 
effects of frustration on children’s painting. He found 
that analyses of color usage and incidence of other 
formal elements did not support several of the the- 
ories advanced by Alschuler and Hattwick (3). In 
general, the paintings of experimentally frustrated 
children did not show significant evidence of Tegres- 
sion to a lower level in use of color, line, or form; 
nor could five judges distinguish which paintings were 
done under experimental frustration. 

Fraser (42) conducted an experiment to see whether 
there might be any changes in children’s drawings 
of fathers under experimentally induced conditions. 
She found little evidence that a child’s feeling toward 
a person, as experimentally induced, is apparent in 
his drawings of that Person. Judges could not pick 
out “cruel” from “kind” fathers. 

There have been several studies putting to a test 
criteria for judging drawings. Most of these are con- 
cerned with criteria as related to Personality diag- 
nosis. Albee and Hamlin (1, 2) report two such 
experiments. In the first they state that reliable 
judgments of “global adjustment” can be made from 


drawings of rated clinical subjects. It appeared to 
them that unsophisticated judges could do as well 
as clinical psychologists. In their second study they 
report the use of a visual scale in judging adjustment 
from drawings. They found high reliability and an 
effective differentiation of a normal group from two 
groups of psychiatric out-patients. 

In another study of ratings of children’s drawings, 
Martin and Damrin (80) report high reliability on a 
series of ratings. When they performed a factor anal- 
ysis on 11 scales used, they found three factors: a 
maturity factor, an esthetic factor, and a performance 
factor. 

The study of Bevan and Seeland (19) is typical of 
recent studies continuing and bringing up to date 
earlier ideas from experimental esthetics. They ex- 
plored the influence of personal relevance upon 
esthetic preference. Their general feeling, as a result 
of an experiment using positive, negative, and non- 
literal concepts which were associated with Chinese 
characters, is that personal relevance might be the 
basic determinant of preference, rather than form 
or the like. Wide individual differences suggested the 
influence of personal experience on esthetic prefer 
ences. Bernberg (17) found that prestige suggestion 
influences artistically naive college subjects’ likes and 
dislikes for seven out of ten paintings. 

Several studies have also recently attempted to 
study aspects of the creative process. Eindhoven and 
Vinacke (37) observed the creative processes of 13 
artists and 14 nonartists as they attempted to paint 
an illustration for a poem for publication. Among 
other things, they reported no evidence for four 
distinct stages of creation. They felt that the formu- 
lation of creative thought was one whole process, 
In a study interesting mostly for its exploratory 
function, Israeli (64) determined, in a series of brief 
experiments, the effect of various social interactions 
and criticism on the creative process, 

Barron (12) reported on the personality correlates 
of independence, the latter being studied experimen- 
tally by methods developed by Asch (7). Of interest 
to art education is his finding that independents see 
themselves as original, emotional, and artistic; that 
they prefer complexity in line drawings; and that 
they place higher values on creativity, on close inter- 
Personal relations, and on the individual. 

As descriptions, observations, testing devices, and 
basic theories emerge, more and more experimental 
studies of relevance to art education become possible. 
Much need exists for study of how far measures of 
creativity extend or transfer and, if they do, to what 
intervening conditions such transfer may be attributed. 
Validation studies of dimensions and clusters of fac- 
tors of creativity might also be undertaken, possibly 
with some type of parallel studies adjusted to both 
adult and child levels. Little is known about the re- 
lationship of creativity and esthetic discrimination to 
specific kinds of physical or psychological Sensitivity. 
Studies of the creative Process should fix attention on 
isolating variables which are important, and on their 
dynamics. Experimental tests of criteria continue to 
be important, as do further experiments on art mo- 
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tivation, effects of varying esthetic conditions, and 
other variables, many of them not yet studied, which 
may influence the processes of creation and apprecia- 
tion and the people involved in them. 

Correlates of Achievement in Art. Among earlier 
surveys, that of Goodenough and Harris (47) capa- 
bly sums up the findings before this decade on the 
relationship of art ability or achievement to intelli- 
gence, personality, school achievement, and the like. 
This section will deal largely with recent insights on 
these topics. 

ART AND INTELLIGENCE. In general, a low positive 
correlation has been reported between achievement 
in art and intelligence as measured by standardized 
tests. Goodenough (46) reported that her draw-a-man 
test had nonsignificant correlations with teachers’ 
judgments of art ability after third grade. Tiebout 
and Meier (114) corroborated this finding, using a 
judgment of esthetic quality for Grades I through 
VII. Hurlock and Thomson (63) further clarified the 
relationship of art ability to intelligence by showing 
that when esthetic criteria and developmental criteria 
were separated, there was no significant relationship 
of the former with intelligence. More recently, the 
study of Burkhart (25) reported a correlation of 
.06 between the art work of high-school students and 
a test of general intelligence. Martin and Damrin 
(80) reported the lowest intercorrelation (r= .10) 
among their factors to between maturity (largely 
MA) and an esthetic factor. 

Woods (118) reported among college-age art stu- 
dents a negative correlation between artistic interest 
and verbal and computational interests. Along with 
this he reported a negative correlation with academic 
achievement in high school, a finding corroborated 
by Burkhart (25). DeWit (32) found that the Kohs 
Block Design Test could capably predict the art 
ability of college students in his study. This finding 
is of interest, since the Kohs block test has been 
shown by factor analyses (6, 30) to have not only a 
strong space factor, but also factors which bear a 
strong resemblance to the factors of creativity men- 
tioned by Brittain (24) and Guilford and others (51). 
It is possible that those who achieve in art rate highly 
on certain types of intelligence measures but not on 
standard tests of intelligence which depend on verbal, 
computational, and related abilities in which they are 
apt to be deficient. It might also be suggested that 
intelligence tests by and large have not considered 
factors related to “creativity” as of any importance 
to their assessment of intellect. 

OTHER CORRELATES OF ArT ABILITY. As has been 
suggested by Burkhart (25) and Woods (118), there 
is not a positive or significant relationship between 
art achievement and school achievement generally. 
Mattil (82) has reported a significant positive rela- 
tionship between a judgment of art quality and 
standardized measures of adjustment for junior-high- 
school children. Russell (101) reports, in detail and 
generally, that there is a significant relationship be- 
tween a child’s development in art expression and his 
development in reading in the early grades. Carter 
(27) found that children who produced drawings of 


higher quality also showed greater discrimination in 
identifying environmental sounds. Burkhart (25) 
found the art level of high-school students unrelated 
to class grade in school and to teacher rating of 
personality. He reported that level of achievement 
in art was significantly related to productivity, and 
to positive attitude while working. This latter atti- 
tudinal measure he termed “uniqueness of self-con- 
cept” and verified its effectiveness in a cross-validation 
study. 

A number of studies have attempted to define per- 
sonality characteristics of artists and art students. 
Roe (100), after giving a battery of projective tests, 
reported that she could find no personality pattern 
common to a group of 20 leading American painters. 
Similarly, Borg (21) found a group of college art 
students not at all homogeneous in traits on person- 
ality tests. Andersen and Munroe (5) found a very 
small number of trends differentiating painting, de- 
sign, and general liberal arts college groups from 
each other. The painting group lived out their prob- 
lems more through their work and were more idio- 
syneratic than the design group. Munsterburg and 
Mussen (90) reported that art students harbor more 
guilt feelings; cannot comply with parents’ or society’s 
demands; tend to be introverted, with a rich fantasy 
life; are not materialistic; and seek acceptance of 
their work over recognition of the self. Holland (61) 
studied personality variables as measured by the 
MMPI and their behavioral correlates as seen in oil 
paintings. He found significant relationships between 
high and iow scorers on the MMPI and criteria de- 
scribing and evaluating their paintings. Of interest 
from the measurement viewpoint was his discovery 
that measurable scoring categories for paintings are 
not necessarily more reliable than subjective cate- 
gories. Borg (20) also published findings on factors 
relating to art school success in the form of correla- 
tions with tests of mechanical comprehension, adjust- 
ment, mental alertness, and interest. The highest 
correlation was with mechanical comprehension. 

Barron (11) found that graduate students scoring 
high on the Welsh Art Scale (14) had definite modern 
preferences among reproductions of paintings, were 
rebellious at tradition, more unstable, unbalanced, 
and irrational. He also found “independents” scoring 
higher than “yielders” on the same scale (12). 

Beittel (16) reported that those scoring above the 
mean for their group on his esthetic attitude meas- 
ure accumulated significant items on a personality 
inventory named by Murray (91) “endocathection” 
and “intraception” (exhibiting an imaginative, sub- 
jective, human outlook). It has also been suggested 
(41) that anti-intraception characterizes the authori- 
tarian type of mind. 

Thurstone (111) reported certain descriptive differ- 
ences, objectively determined, of those who were 
form- or color-bound on his color-form test. The 
former seemed more emotionally stable and dom- 
inant; the latter more argumentative, impulsive, ex- 
pansive, and self-centered. 

Barron (13) studied relationships between original- 
ity and style of personality, after classifying his 
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subjects by a battery of eight tests of uncommonness 
of response. Originality was found to be related to 
independence of judgment, to personal complexity, 
to self-assertion and dominance, and to the rejection 
of suppression as a mechanism for the control of 
impulse. 

Cardinet (26) reported that a person tended to 
like paintings in harmony with his expressed tend- 
encies or feelings rather than what was opposed to 
them, as a theory of compensation would propose. 
A person dislikes the expression of feelings that he 
tries to repress in himself. There was a tendency for 
those checking “vigorous” to prefer naturalistic paint- 
ings; introverts chose more modern and abstract 
paintings; expansive or manic persons disliked rigid 
forms, liked emotional expression; those who were 
sociable liked more warmth, disliked rigid forms and 
order; and so forth. 

In summary, it might be said that there is increased 
interest and precision in the study of the correlates 
of esthetic and creative tendencies. No generalizable 
personality type applicable to artists or art students 
has been found, although small differences are re- 
ported between artists and nonartists in specific 
comparisons. The mental processes of those outstand- 
ing in art seem to be inadequately tapped by standard 
tests of general intelligence, but there has been emerg- 
ing a composite picture of the factors more descrip- 
tive of such people. 

PROBLEMS RELATED TO ART RESEARCH. 
There are certain special problems attributable to 
the difficulties of studying subjective and qualitative 
variables. The search for a stable criterion often 
eventuates in a vicious circularity. As long as research 
remains descriptive, the criterion problem is less 
troublesome. As soon as research requires a judgment 
as to the quality of an art product, a problem arises, 
since any judgment of art works remains relative to 
the group of judges involved. There is no “object” 
value or stable criterion to which one can point. 

One method of circumventing the criterion problem 
has been touched upon under the discussion of cri- 
teria. It might be termed the empirical approach. By 
this is meant an approach in which differences and 
findings are not based upon a priori categories and 
constructs, but upon the results of experiment and 
observation. Such an approach, at the present stage 
of art research, may appear to have no clear research 
design at first (8, 10), but it may be uniquely appro- 
priate in a value-laden discipline where fact and 
theory are peculiarly interdependent. 

Experimentation with conditions of judging indi- 
cates that the communicative intent of a work of art 
must be grasped as a whole by the judge or observer, 
Cardinet (26), DeWit (32), and others illustrate how 
difficult it is to arrive at independent criteria for 
judgment, even when every precaution is taken. Albee 
and Hamlin (1, 2), Burkhart (25), Lansing (68), 
and Tiebout and Meier (114) illustrate the efficiency 
and reliability of a single, over-all qualitative judg- 
ment for research purposes. Lansing took pains to 
compare judgment by analytical criteria with an over- 
all judgment. He found that the two methods of 


judgment correlated highly (r—=.83), even though 
twenty times more judgments were made using ana- 
lytical criteria and even though only one criterion 
was judged through the set of works at a time, to 
reduce “halo” effect. More studies of the factorial 
composition of judges’ ratings like that of Martin 
and Damrin (80) are needed. It would seem that 
analytical criteria are not at all independent. It may 
be that they are most useful as training or sensitizing 
exercises for judges. Specifically derived criteria based 
on empirical data, used for analytical and descriptive 
purposes, are the legitimate outcome of some studies 
(59, 99). 

Interjudge agreement does not seem to be a func- 
tion of level of training or experience in art (1, 16, 
66). Albee and Hamlin (2), Burkhart (25), and Tie- 
bout and Meier (114) have demonstrated that judge 
agreements can be translated into visual scales con- 
sisting of works of art in qualitative order. Such 
scales, once derived, can be used in other research 
to increase judges’ speed, precision, and agreement. 
They can also be published, as befits a visual disci- 
pline, and can be consulted along with the results and 
outcomes of judging. 

Where criteria are specified analytically, a problem 
arises, especially in judging the art work of children. 
Changes other than esthetic and creative occur in 
children’s art as the result of growth and develop- 
ment. These other changes become indices for identi- 
fying children above or below their age norms. 
Whereas esthetic or creative criteria are inseparable 
from purely developmental criteria and carry the 
latter with them in childhood, the reverse is not 
necessarily true. Purely developmental changes, such 
as the use of the base line, may not be accompanied 
by esthetic or creative achievement. The latter re- 
mains the harder and more subjective thing to judge 
and may thus be somewhat neglected in studies of 
children’s art. The balance of esthetic-creative criteria 
against purely developmental criteria may account 
for confusion in reporting the correlates of various 
levels and stages of child art. 

When growth curves rapidly decelerate at adoles- 
cence the confusion over these two important kinds 
of criteria becomes most apparent. At this stage the 
variability within one age level is probably greater 
than that between two age levels. Holland (60) has 
demonstrated that it is possible to develop an adoles- 
cent art scale differentiating rather clearly among 
fifth- to eighth-grade levels. Burkhart (25), on the 
other hand, applied esthetic-creative criteria to the 
art work of secondary students of Grades IX through 
XII, and found no differentiation among grades. 

It seems that little more than nominal and simple 
ordinal measurement is arrived at in most art-educa- 
tion research; that is, grouping into classes, and 
judgments of “better than” with no knowledge of 
“how much better than.” Yet statistics dependent on 
interval measurement, where the distance between 
numbers is known, are most commonly used. Siegel 
(106) has illustrated nonparametric statistics suitable 
to the varying conditions of measurement, many of 
them more applicable to art research than those 
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traditionally used. Guttman (108, Ch, 3) has devised 
methods for ascertaining the purity or unidimension- 
ality of measure developed for research, 

There is need tor continual skepticism of a priori 
categories and definitions, especially when they retain 
any absolute connotations, in art research. Creativity 
and appreciation will never be adequately defined; 
but, in any particular study, operational definitions 
couched in empirical terms suitable to the medium 
of research can be employed. Such a policy can do 
away with much needless wrangling by bringing dis- 
cussion back to the research and to criticism or im- 
provement of the methods used, 

It is likely that those who know art as an integral 
part of their life and experience will approach research 
problems in art and art education sensitively, without 
the need to imitate or rely exclusively on other dis- 
ciplines. Such people, being more process-oriented 
and more attuned to the unique, qualitative, and uni- 
tary aspects of consciousness, may originate methods 
more suitable to art research than those currently in 
evidence. 


JANUARY 1958 KENNETH R. Berrret 
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ARTICULATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL UNITS 


Formal education in Ameriċa as we know it today 
was never originally planned as one continuous process 
or conceived as a unified whole. Instead, our educa- 
tional system is a jerry-built structure made up of 
uncoordinated parts drawn from several different na- 
tions and several different educational philosophies. 
The kindergarten came from Germany, the elementary 
school followed a Prussian model, the high school 
was a unique American invention, the college origi- 
nated in England, and the graduate school was im- 
ported from Germany (10). It is not surprising, 
therefore, that such a structure should suffer from 
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faulty articulation of its various parts. As one student 
of American education has observed, we as a people 
have not thought in terms of education, but in terms 
of schools. As a result, we do not really have an edu- 
cational system at all; we merely have a collection of 
schools and colleges (17). 

Although faulty articulation occurs to some degree 
throughout our educational structure, it is most promi- 
nent and perhaps most serious in the four-year period 
comprising the eleventh through the fourteenth 
grades, including the troublesome transition from 
school to college. And although this defect in the 
American educational system affects the education of 
all students to some extent, it bears with particular 
force upon the superior student, frequently imprison- 
ing him in an unchallenging environment and pre- 
venting him from progressing as far or as fast as his 
abilities will permit. This article therefore will first 
focus particular attention on these two aspects of the 
articulation problem. 

NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM. 
Several studies have shown that faulty articulation 
between high school and college results in consider- 
able duplication of effort and a serious waste of the 
student’s time. In 1924, Koos (13) demonstrated that 
a considerable proportion of the content of elemen- 
tary college courses is a duplication of work offered 
in high school. Using the method of listing topics, 
he found that more than a third of the work offered 
in high school was also given in college. After ana- 
lyzing the courses taken by a random sample of two 
hundred students during their first two years of col- 
lege, he estimated that from a sixth to a fifth of the 
content was a repetition of material studied in high 
school. He reported a higher degree of duplication of 
content in English than in any other field, and the 
students from whom he obtained his information said 
they felt that it was in this field that most unnecessary 
duplication of content occurred. 

Achievement tests administered to both high-school 
and college students have revealed further evidence 
of overlapping. A study by Osburn (19) in 1928 con- 
cluded that at least a year could be saved in the tra- 
ditional eight-year high school and college program. 
Ten years later Learned and Wood (14), after exten- 
sive testing of high-school and college students in 
Pennsylvania, concluded that the time spent in school 
did not correlate with the amount of information 
retained. As evidence they cited the fact that 12 per- 
cent of high-school seniors surpassed the median of 
those graduating from the teachers colleges of the 
state. At the University of Buffalo, regular college 
examinations in basic subjects were administered to 
superior high-school students, and it was found that 
approximately 60 percent of these students, almost 
all of whom were in the upper fifth of their classes, 
passed the examinations (16). Studies by Berg and 
Larsen (2), Mosso (18), and Shofstall (24), showed 
that regular college instruction in advanced algebra, 
chemistry, United States history, and French could 
be given to superior high-school students with little 
or no loss of comprehension. Most of these studies 
showed that duplication was greater for the superior 


student than for the average or below-average stu- 
dent. 

Several more recent studies have resulted in essen- 
tially the same findings. In 1955 the New Jersey 
Committee on Articulation of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges queried New Jersey college freshmen on 
duplication of high-school work in English, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. The responses showed 
that 37.5 percent of the students had experienced 
substantial duplication in these fields, and that 16 
percent of these regarded the duplication as undesir- 
able. Interestingly enough, the general preference 
among the students was for modifying the college 
courses rather than the high-school courses (25). 

In 1951 the Minnesota Committee on High School 
and College Relations (4) distributed a questionnaire 
to all colleges and junior colleges in the state to 
determine how well the high-school and college pro- 
grams were articulated. The state-wide results showed 
that no new methods had been devised nor had any 
new courses been developed to meet variations in 
students’ aptitude, achievement, or background. More- 
over, there was very little “feedback” of information 
to the high schools on the performance of their for- 
mer students in college. 

One of the most revealing studies of duplication 
in content between secondary and higher education 
was the so-called Andover study (3), made in 1951 
by a joint committee of faculty members from three 
preparatory schools (Andover, Exeter, and Lawrence- 
ville) and three universities (Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton) which receive many of their students from 
these preparatory schools. In view of the general 
excellence of these schools and colleges and their 
close association extending over many years, one 
might suppose that there was a high degree of articu- 
lation between their respective curricula. Such was 
not the case. The faculty committee found that one 
third of 344 students from the three schools who 
were then in the college class of 1951 had taken in 
college an introductory American history course sim- 
ilar to the one most of them had taken in their pre- 
paratory schools. Moreover, material used in the 
senior English literature courses in all three prepara- 
tory schools was strikingly similar to that used in the 
freshman course in two of the colleges. Of the boys 
who took either physics, chemistry, or biology in 
college, almost half took the beginner’s course in the 
same science they had taken in school. And the great 
majority of the science majors spent four years—two 
in school and two in college—completing elemen- 
tary physics and chemistry. They repeated both sub- 
jects and did the same work twice, if not all the way 
through at least to a plainly unprofitable extent. 
Another kind of waste was found in the field of 
foreign languages. Four out of five boys took five 
years of foreign language in school, yet only a small 
fraction of them continued language study in college 
or had a working knowledge of a language. In mathe- 
matics there was serious waste in the choice of less 
valuable topics at the expense of more important and 
neglected ones. Thus, the Andover study pinpointed 
three kinds of waste which frequently result from 
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faulty articulation between secondary and higher edu- 
cation: repeating work already done, dropping a 
subject before it has really done much good, and 
concern with less important aspects of a subject at 
the expense of the more important. 

A fourth form of waste that results from the 
incoordination of school and college manifests itself 
in the form of gaps in a student’s secondary educa- 
tion which have to be filled when he reaches college. 
Many colleges and universities offer “remedial” 
courses for underprepared students, and it is not un- 
common for some of these students to spend a major 
part of their freshman year trying to catch up with 
their adequately prepared classmates. Striking evi- 
dence of the extensiveness of this problem was pro- 
vided in a report by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education (7) on an experiment in early admission 
to college. More than 1200 bright students who had 
been admitted to 12 colleges before completing high 
school were asked if they had felt handicapped in 
college by faulty or insufficient preparation in second- 
ary school. The same question was asked of more than 
1100 “matching” students who had been admitted to 
the same colleges after completing high school. Sur- 
prisingly enough, only about half (52.4 percent) 
of the early-admission students reported handicaps, 
whereas nearly an equal proportion (50.4 percent) 
of the students who had completed high school also 
reported handicaps. For both groups of students, 
English composition and mathematics were the fields 
in which handicaps were most frequently reported. 

EFFORTS TO IMPROVE ARTICULATION. The 
problem of faulty articulation, particularly between 
school and college, has plagued educators for well 
over 50 years, and various attempts have been made 
to do something about it. During the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, when some educational lead- 
ers became seriously concerned about the adequacy 
of high-school graduation as preparation for admis- 
sion to college, the problem of articulation was 
attacked by the establishment of a system of accred- 
itation, which resulted in the “Carnegie Unit” as the 
yardstick for measuring the adequacy of high-school 
preparation, and by the establishment of various 
committees to look into the matter. In 1893 the 
Committee of Ten issued its famous report which, 
in effect, defined the function of the high school as 
one of preparing students for college. By this time, 
however, the public high school was beginning to 
spread fairly rapidly throughout the country and was 
beginning to enroll an increasing number of students 
who were not college bound. Some educators, there- 
fore, did not take kindly to what seemed to them 
efforts on the part of the colleges to standardize the 
high-school program to conform to college-entrance 
requirements. It was with some relief that they viewed 
the establishment of the Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements in 1899, which was set up to 
consider college admission requirements as well as 
the high-school curriculum, and the establishment 
of the Committee on the Articulation of High School 
and College in 1910 in an effort to reestablish ‘the 
freedom of the high school from collegiate domination. 


After 1900, when high-school enrollments began 
to burgeon, the problem of articulating secondary 
and higher education became more acute than ever. 
The high schools, faced with the necessity of meeting 
the educational needs of more and more students 
who were not planning to go to college, broadened 
their curriculum to include more and more courses 
that were not college preparatory in nature or con- 
tent. At the same time this was happening, the need 
for better articulation was growing more urgent be- 
cause public colleges and universities were expanding 
rapidly and many of them were required by statute 
to accept all graduates of the public high schools in 
the state. 

Efforts to deal with the articulation problem took 
many forms. The two-year junior college (6, 13) 
began to spread rapidly, often as a postgraduate high 
school and sometimes as a technical school to provide 
“terminal” education. Later came the four-year junior 
college (Grades XI to XIV) which was supposed to 
provide general education as well as terminal pro- 
grams, a superior teaching force, less overlap in 
curriculum, and more adequate guidance facilities. 
However, although the four-year junior college may 
have solved some of the articulation difficulties be- 
tween Grades XII and XIII, it is still faced with 
similar difficulties at the new lines of division. 

Rislov (21) notes that in recent years the junior 
college, or community college, has assumed a greater 
importance because of the special services it provides 
to our rapidly increasing population. It provides 
courses comparable to the first two years of a senior 
institution to which baccalaureate candidates can 
transfer; it offers semiprofessional training to those 
who want more than a secondary education but not 
four years of college; and it serves as a reservoir for 
adult education to those with and without academic 
degrees. The growing importance of the junior college 
seems to be assured by the huge population upsurge 
since the end of World War II, by the many and varied 
occupations requiring semiprofessional training, and 
by the increased value placed upon social and cultural 
awareness by society at large. The typical community 
college enrolls more adults than coliege-age students. 

Another focal point in improving articulation has 
been the curriculum. Colleges and high schools have 
tried to eliminate the plague of unrelated courses by 
such means as the core curriculum, the college survey 
course, variations of the “Great Books” idea, the 
general college within the university, and the various 
junior-college terminal programs. 

More basic reforms also have been undertaken. 
The committee which prepared the Andover report 
(3) proposed a high-school and college curriculum 
integrated in the area of general education into a 
seven-year program for qualified students who could 
proceed toward the BA degree at a pace determined 
by their intellectual ability and motivation. Whether 
the student would skip his senior year in high school 
and enter college early, or graduate from high school 
and enter college with advanced standing, would de- 
pend on the particular student and school involved. 
In either event, the committee emphasized, the main 
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consideration should be that superior students who 
are intellectually and emotionally qualified be allowed 
and encouraged to move ahead at a rate most suited 
to realizing their full potential early. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, the Andover report’s proposal 
is being tested with considerable success (27). Since 
1954 selected juniors and seniors in public and private 
high schools have participated in a program in which 
the curriculum in five areas—English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, and language—is so enriched 
that graduates have gained distributional college 
credit, not only in three cooperating colleges located 
in the Atlanta area but also in other institutions. 
The three participating colleges have also revised 
their curricula by adding new courses for qualified 
freshmen. Perhaps an even greater measure of success 
than the fact that students have obtained college 
credit and higher test scores is the fact that the whole 
instructional level of the participating schools has 
been affected. Since the same teachers teach both 
experimental and regular classes, they have carried 
over much the same methods, texts, techniques, and 
emphases. That students with the lowest class averages 
showed significant gains in scholastic aptitude scores 
over comparable students in previous classes indicates 
a general enriching of the entire curriculum. 

A recent experiment in the public schools of Port- 
land, Oregon, also demonstrated that enriching the 
curriculum for gifted students is a promising means 
of improving articulation between secondary and 
higher education. Begun in 1952, the Portland project 
(20) involves’ the collaboration of public-school 
teachers and faculty members of Reed College in a 
city-wide effort to identify exceptionally endowed 
students early in their academic career and to enrich 
their educational opportunities. As part of the experi- 
ment, special high-school seminars were designed for 
students of exceptional ability, and Reed College 
provided faculty members to work with these students. 
Nearly all of the high-school students who partici- 
pated in the experiment up to 1957 went on to college 
and reported in a follow-up study that the seminars, 
by providing enriched educational fare and empha- 
sizing independent study, were of great value in pre- 
paring them for the more exacting program of studies 
they encountered in college. 

Several efforts have been made to improve articu- 
lation between secondary and higher education by 
giving able students college-level work in high school 
and offering them advanced placement in college 
upon successful performance on examinations based 
on those courses. The School and College Study of 
Admission with Advanced Standing (23) was one 
of these. Begun in 1952 and concluded in 1955, it 
accomplished four things. It developed, through com- 
mittees of school and college teachers, college-level 
courses in 11 subjects to be given in a small group 
of public and independent secondary schools; it 
examined the students who took these courses; it 
effected an agreement among 12, and later 15, col- 
leges to give credit and placement to those who did 
satisfactory work in the courses and in the examina- 
tions; and it sponsored a series of conferences for 


school and college teachers interested in improving 
articulation and enriching the educational opportuni- 
ties of able students. As the study progressed, addi- 
tional schools equipped to do such work set up 
advanced courses, and the number of graduates of 
such programs grew steadily. In 1955, the College 
Entrance Examination Board voted to continue the 
work of the study under its national auspices and 
opened it up to participation by individual students 
in high schools throughout the country. The examina- 
tions are now open to any able student, wherever he 
may be and whether he achieved his knowledge 
through his own efforts, through tutorial assistance, 
or by taking special courses. By 1955 the program 
had grown to the point where 925 students from 38 
schools took 1522 examinations and entered 134 
colleges (5). 

One of the most comprehensive programs offering 
advanced credit to qualified students through place- 
ment examinations has been conducted at the Univer 
sity of Buffalo (1) for more than twenty years. The 
project not only provides for special attention to the 
superior student and stimulates independent study 
on his part, but it also encourages high schools to 
offer enriched programs for these students. Follow-up 
studies have shown that the more credit examinations 
a student takes, the better he does in college. A group 
of students who took nine or more hours of examina 
tions not only obtained degrees more frequently than 
a matched control group who took no more than 
three hours, but they did better academically, were 
on the average one year younger, spent less time in 
college, and received higher faculty ratings on pleas- 
antness and initiative. A subsequent study showed 
that more of them went to graduate school and that 
they were very active in their respective communities. 
More than 1700 students had taken over 4000 exam- 
inations under this program by 1957. 

A somewhat different approach to the problem of 
improving articulation by saving the able student's 
time and enriching the quality of his education is to 
admit superior students to college before they have 
completed high school. This approach recognizes the 
fact that many American high schools are not equipped 
to offer their ablest students college-level work, and 
that even in high schools so equipped there are some 
superior students who might profit more by entering 
college early than by remaining in high school. The 
feasibility of this approach has been demonstrated 
(7). Between 1951 and 1955, a total of 1350 high- 
school students of exceptional promise entered 12 
participating colleges and universities. They were 
about two years younger than the average college 
freshmen, and almost none of them had completed 
high school. Their performance in college was im- 
pressive. Academically, they consistently out-per- 
formed not only their classmates as a whole but also 
a carefully selected group of matching students who 
were equal in aptitude. They participated actively in 
extracurricular activities, received more than their 
share of academic honors, and made a satisfactory 
social and emotional adjustment to college life. 

By using a combination of the early-admission and 
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advanced-standing approaches, the University of Chi- 
cago (26) made a notable contribution toward im- 
proving articulation. Its junior college combined the 
last two years of high school and the first two years 
of college into a unified whole, in which the curricu- 
lum consisted of an integrated system of courses in 
general education. Admission to and progress through 
the junior college was based on examination rather 
than on entrance credits and grades, and eligibility 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts was determined 
by means of college-wide comprehensive examinations 
rather than by adding up credits earned in separate 
college courses, thus permitting able students to obtain 
the degree one or two years earlier than usual. This 
arrangement was modified somewhat in 1953, but its 
essential features remain. 

The most significant results of these experiments in 
advanced standing and early admission have been not 
the acceleration of education, but rather a greater 
concern for the superior student and a new emphasis 
on intellectual achievement. The notion that the su- 
perior student does not need special attention because 
he is bright enough to look out for himself is still 
widely prevalent, but an increasing number of thought- 
ful educators and laymen have begun to challenge it 
and the parallel notion that regardless of ability and 
energy every student should move ahead with his 
chronological age group through eight years of ele- 
mentary school, four years of high school, and four 
years of college. 

There is some evidence that the early-admission 
and advanced-placement ideas are gaining wider ac- 
ceptance. The 1955-56 edition of the College En- 
trance Examination Board’s College Handbook listed 
29 member colleges as having early-admission pro- 
grams, and 110 as having advanced-placement pro- 
grams. Of these, 27 had both types of programs (12). 

ARTICULATION AT OTHER LEVELS. Although 
this article has focused particular attention on articu- 
lation between secondary and higher education, sig- 
nificant steps have been taken in recent years to 
improve articulation at the elementary and secondary 
levels. In the New York City public schools, success- 
ful efforts have been made to improve articulation 
by enrichment and acceleration. In about 20 elemen- 
tary schools, special classes for intellectually gifted 
children offer enrichment within the regular school 
program. More than 60 regular junior high schools 
provide special progress classes that allow superior 
students to complete three years’ work in two years, 
and college-level courses are offered at several of the 
academic high schools. At the Bronx High School 
of Science tenth-grade students who had saved a 
year in junior high school through special progress 
classes performed equally as well on achievement 
tests as students who progressed at the normal rate 
and were a year older (11). The school has introduced 
special classes in English, mathematics, and science 
which are taught on a college level by, selected 
teachers to a qualified group of one hundred students 
(15). These students have made excellent records on 
the College Entrance Examination Board tests and 
on advanced-placement tests- 


Effective articulation programs are also operating 
at elementary and junior high school levels. In the 
Hyde Park, New York, schools, sixth- and seventh- 
grade teachers meet three times a year and exchange 
classes a few days a year (9). Work of the teachers’ 
committees has resulted in an improved English cur- 
riculum for Grades VI and VII; homework assign- 
ments to prepare for methods used in junior high; 
reports on all students by sixth-grade teachers to 
seventh-grade teachers; and special reports on students 
who may become adjustment problems. The student 
leaders, elected by their classes, exchange visits and 
report to their own classes on what they observed. 
Special programs, such as musical shows, are also 
presented by one class for another. 

An excellent example of close cooperation between 
elementary and secondary schools is found in a Cali- 
fornia program (8). For more than 20 years elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers have met to work out ar- 
ticulation problems. Each year at a preschool meeting 
the teachers choose an area of concentration. At the 
fine arts meeting, for example, samples of children’s 
work at all levels of ability and development are 
shown and discussed to help teachers understand and 
challenge the students’ ability at different stages. The 
high-school industrial arts teachers exchange shop 
visits with eighth-grade teachers in the field. In the 
language arts, teachers of the same grade from differ- 
ent schools meet to discuss common problems and 
to produce bibliographies, classroom guides, tape 
recordings, and other classroom aids. There has been 
a study of ways in which audio-visual aids can be 
used at various levels to produce continuity of experi- 
ence. The teachers have also made a community 
resources file describing industrial and cultural re- 
sources in the community which are available for 
visits by the students and which furnish speakers for 
the classroom. The teachers and students continually 
exchange visits from school to school. 

One of the most promising of the recent efforts 
to improve articulation was begun a few years ago 
by St. Xavier College in Chicago. This is a long-range 
effort to design and put into effect a completely inte- 
grated liberal-arts curriculum from the primary grades 
through college (22). In a new Catholic Education 
Center which houses the college, a model liberal-arts 
high school, and an elementary school, students and 
teachers have been experimenting with a curriculum 
which aims at challenging the interest of all students, 
advancing them at their own best pace, and relating 
their educational experience’ at all grade levels to 
what has gone before and what lies ahead. The ulti- 
mate goal of the experiment is to put the integrated 
curriculum into effect in all of the elementary and 
secondary schools, as well as the college, which com- 
prise the educational system taught by the Sisters of 
Mercy in Chicago. 

The over-all picture which emerges from the research 
and experimentation aimed at improving articulation 
is promising. An increasing number of schools and 
colleges are beginning to recognize that the education 
of an individual, viewed as a whole, should be a 
continuous and efficient process, unmarred by waste- 
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ful repetitions, gaps, and disruptions. Coupled with 
this has been increasing recognition that every young 
citizen of a democracy should be enabled and chal- 
lenged to move along at his own best educational 
pace and at all times to perform up to his full poten- 
tial, emerging from the formal educational system 
eager and able to continue his education on his own. 

There has been ample research into the articulation 
problem. What is needed during the second half of 
the twentieth century is more action to translate the 
research findings into positive programs for improve- 
ment. This is especially needed because the problem 
of articulation at all levels of education will become 
increasingly acute as school and college enrollments 
continue to mount. 


ALVIN C. EURICH 
JOHN J. SCANLON 
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ATTENDANCE 


Although the goals of attendance administration 
in many countries have shifted from legal enforce- 
ment to the broader concept of providing attendance 
services, its basic tasks have remained unchanged. 
Aiding in the enforcement of compulsory attendance 
laws, maintaining an adequate school census and 
enrollment and attendance records, and studying fac- 
ie related to and affecting attendance are its major 
tasks. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. The roots of com- 
pulsory education go deep into history, and an assign- 
ment of beginning dates depends upon definitions 
of compulsory and of education. Douglas (24) noted 
that the Babylonian Code of Hammurabi decreed 
that if an adopted son were not taught a handicraft 
he could leave his guardian and return to his father. 
Carlile (12) found traces of apprenticeship laws in 
twelfth-century England and showed the unmistak- 
able influence of these and later English laws on 
apprenticeship legislation in several American col- 
onies. Ensign (25) pointed to indirect legislative 
effects in an English regulation of 1405 which stipu- 
lated that youth not going to school had to work. 
Although most apprenticeship laws have been limited 
to vocational training, as early as 1705 Virginia's 
apprenticed children were required to be taught read- 
ing and writing (41). 

Martin Luther expressed the idea of universal com- 
pulsory education for literacy in 1524, and thereafter 
the church, concerned with religious instruction, 
joined with Protestant states to provide compulsory 
education. Calvin, for example, established a com- 
pulsory universal plan for the ecclesiastical state of 
Geneva in 1542 (60). Kandel (44) has suggested 
that these early plans were unsatisfactory. 
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Writers characteristically have assigned historical 
importance to the Massachusetts Laws of 1642 and 
1647 which compelled the citizenry to provide schools 
(22); however, attendance was not compulsory. If 
compulsory education is defined as obligatory school 
attendance for “book” instruction, the Prussian pro- 
vision of 1717 was the most effective early law. It 
precisely stipulated not only parents’ responsibility 
for sending their children to school daily during the 
winter and twice weekly during the summer but also 
a penalty for violation of the law. The law, further 
enunciated in 1763, became a model for the German 
states. Careful registration, strictly enforced child- 
labor laws, thorough official inspection, and the Ger- 
mans’ respect for law are apparent reasons for its 
success. 

The continuing struggle toward compulsory educa- 
tion has been long and difficult. In the United States, 
for example, as late as 1893 the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania vetoed a compulsory education law, stating 
that ite was un-American. Others objected that such 
laws were a state infringement on parents’ liberties. 
However, in at least four court cases this issue has 
been decided in favor of the state (4). Opponents of 
compulsory education laws have frequently argued 
that they constitute a new crime and that, in any 
case, they do not improve school attendance (22). 
Recent UNESCO studies have revealed numerous 
cultural, economic, geographic, educational, social, 
religious, and political barriers to the enactmeat and 
enforcement of compulsory education laws in many 
countries. In spite of the various obstacles, great 
progress has been made in the last 75 years. The 
growth of compulsory education has proceeded in 
several directions. 

Numerous examples illustrate how legal coverage 
has spread from small to larger populations. Virginia's 
early legislators, for example, produced at least 17 
acts applying only to orphans (41). Other early Vir- 
ginia laws applied only to poor children and still 
others only to illegitimate children. Although Virginia 
had compulsory apprenticeship laws for orphans as 
early as 1643, it was 1908 before general education 
laws for all its people were enacted. In some states 
in the United States and in many other countries 
compulsory education laws first covered boys only. 
In 1921, for example, Thailand first legalized educa- 
tion for both sexes (55). Expansion from urban to 
rural groups and from privileged to less privileged 
social classes are other examples of growth toward an 
ever-increasing coverage. 

The age at which students may leave school has 
gradually been extended upward. In the early laws 
of many countries the school-leaving age was 13 or 
14; however, by 1951 in parts of the United States, 
Canada, and Australia this had risen to 18 (44). In 
the United States in 1954, this age was 16 years in 
39 states, 17 in four states, and 18 in five states (46). 
Another trend has been to lower the age at which 
students must enter school. For example, in 1887, 
15 of the 23 states having compulsory education laws 
set eight years as this lower limit and four set seven 
years. Fifteen years later, 15 states required school 


entrance at seven. By 1954, only six states permitted 
children to delay entering school until they were 
eight (46). Closely related is the number of years 
of schooling that is required. For example, in some 
South Asian and Pacific areas compulsory education 
laws in 1952 covered only the first four years (78). 
In most Middle East countries in 1954 coverage 
ranged from four to seven years (79). However, all 
over the world, especially in the underdeveloped 
areas, studies indicate great interest in expanding 
compulsory education laws. 

The Massachusetts Law of 1852 required three 
months’ attendance during the year; an amendment 
in 1873 extended the requirement to five months. By 
1920, six states had established a nine-months re- 
quirement (6). At that time, however, three states 
required only three months’ schooling and six states 
specified no term. By 1928 the average state minimum 
term was a little over seven months (47). Today 
most state laws require students to attend the full 
school term, which most local districts define as 
approximately 180 days. Data are not available on 
all countries to show general trends. A 1951 study 
of 48 countries (38) suggests that in some countries 
longer school terms are required in urban than in 
rural areas. 

Compulsory education laws have grown by spread- 
ing from one political subdivision to another. Massa- 
chusetts in 1852 was the first state in the United 
States to legally require both schools and attendance. 
In 1890, 27 states and the District of Columbia had 
similar laws. By 1914, all but six southern states had 
coverage. Mississippi, in 1918, completed the roster. 
However, as a part of the legislative reorientation 
resulting from the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court on integration, South Carolina and Mississippi 
repealed their compulsory laws in 1955 and 1956, 
respectively. As another example, compulsory educa- 
tion met with marked success in Prussia and eventu- 
ally spread throughout the other German states. 
India’s compulsory education began in the State of 
Baroda, spread to Bombay, and continues to expand 
(68). The great majority of nations today have some 
legal coverage, although it was estimated in 1951 
that 50 to 60 percent of the world’s population is 
still illiterate (81). Indonesia, Afghanistan, and New 
Guinea, among others, had not passed compulsory 
education laws in 1951. 

Along with the extension of compulsory education, 
important exemptions to compulsory attendance laws 
developed through legal provisions and sometimes 
through court battles. These include acceptable pri- 
vate and parochial schooling, competent instruction 
outside of school, mental or physical unfitness, long 
distances from school, and work permits (88). Cer- 
tain issues are not yet clarified, such as the upper 
and lower age limits at which children can be required 
to attend school (4). 

Enforcement of Compulsory Education Laws. Pass- 
ing laws and enforcing laws are different matters. 
In 1877 the Colorado State Superintendent of Schools 
remarked that American compulsory education was" 
a well-proven failure (84). Citizens were slow to 
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accept the social values embodied in the laws. Further, 
early laws did not clearly define truancy, legal exemp- 
tions, procedures for reporting absence, or even 
the meaning of attendance (47). 

Court officials were the important personnel in 
executing early apprenticeship laws. For example, 
the Massachusetts Enforcing Act of 1668 made the 
Court responsible for seeing that children were prop- 
erly apprenticed (13). In the southern colonies county 
justices of the peace were central agents and guard- 
ians, and overseers were required to report to them 
or else pay such fines as 5000 pounds of tobacco 
(41). In Massachusetts, a second pattern developed 
in which influential lay personnel “persuaded” chil- 
dren to attend school. The law of 1789 made ministers 
and selectmen “persuaders,” and in 1826 school com- 
mittees were added for this purpose (13). These 
personnel, however, had no legal authority to enforce 
attendance, 

A third stage which began in the last half of the 
nineteenth century saw personnel attain legal powers 
although they lacked special training. Sheriffs, dep- 
uties, police officers, and such persons as horse 
doctors and blacksmiths enforced the law (52). In 
this phase, attendance personnel were viewed as 
officers of the law. Since their pay consisted of fines 
paid by negligent citizens, there was incentive for law 
enforcement. However, the laws were poorly executed, 
particularly in rural areas, and this was due largely 
to inept, untrained, or part-time attendance offi- 
cers. 

The early twentieth century saw the beginnings of 
professionalization. At first the concept was a narrow 
one centering on a knowledge of compulsory educa- 
tion laws and their justification. Davis and Wheeler 
(20) analyzed examination questions used in Phila- 
delphia from 1914 to 1930 and found marked changes 
in the questions asked. In the later period, in addition 
to knowledge of the law, candidates were expected 
to understand child-welfare problems and social 
case work, This marked the beginning of the phase 
when the attendance officer was to be viewed less 
and less as a policeman and more and more as a 
social worker. The trend was also evident in the 
visiting-teacher movement which began in New 
York in 1906 and had as its primary motive service 
rather than enforced obedience to the law. The new 
concept gained in favor to the extent that in 1936 
Heck (34) reported that truant officers were being 
replaced by socially minded field workers, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, school nurses, and school coun- 
selors. About the same time Reller’s study (62) 
revealed that more and more states were requiring 
competency in social case work as well as educational 
training for the certification of attendance officers, 
While little change took place in state legal require- 
ments between 1936 and 1945 (61), available evi- 
dence since 1935 suggests that in practice there has 
been increasing specialization and greater effort to 
provide service oriented toward the whole child. In 
1954, for example, Gary, Indiana, had a field staff 
of 15 social workers, one psychologist, and 20 special 
teachers with additional central-office assistants, psy- 


chologists, and supervisory personnel all under the 
supervision of the child-welfare division (66). 

Although service is emphasized in modern attend- 
ance administration, the attendance worker still re- 
tains police powers. In most states he can pick up 
truants, can enter and inspect places of employment, 
can prepare cases, and, in some circumstances, can 
prosecute cases. However, these powers generally are 
used only as a last resort and with a small minority 
of students. First attendance workers search for 
causes of nonattendance, and then efforts are made 
to remove the discovered causes. This may involve 
economic help such as food and clothes, educational 
help through school guidance, or social work in 
attacking home problems. Even when cases reach 
juvenile court, agreements among the various parties 
are frequently made which, if adhered to, avoid the 
penalties of law. If preventative efforts fail, the 
sanctions of the law against either the student or his 
parents are generally used, The most recent study 
(10) of attendance personnel revealed six, major 
functions: (a) determining causes of absence through 
interview at home and school, (b) liaison with 
home and school, (c) liaison between school and law- 
enforcement agencies, (d) intensive case work on 
social and emotional problems, (e) liaison between 
other social agencies in the community, and (/) 
interpreting the program to the community. Thus, 
coordinating the work of various persons and agencies 
has become central in modern attendance admin- 
istration. 

ORGANIZATION OF ATTENDANCE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. UNESCO studies suggest a wide range 
in attendance organization—some centralized (77), 
others decentralized (73), and still others somewhat 
in-between (21). The size and shape of a country, 
its type of government, the extent of its experience 
in attendance administration, and other cultural fac- 
tors influence the kind of attendance organization it 
will adopt. 

In the United States local attendance administration 
has been the predominant pattern, but a few interest- 
ing exceptions have developed. In 1887, for example, 
Connecticut adopted a system of complete state con- 
trol. Webster, in 1897, after comparing the Massa- 
chusetts system of local attendance administration 
with the Connecticut state system, argued strongly 
for the latter (84). In 1934 Connecticut, still under 
state administration, was the nineteenth most efficient 
state according to Lawing’s criteria (51). The system 
was highly efficient for the cities, but not for the 
tural areas. It is interesting to note that now central 
administration has given way to local administration 
in Connecticut. 

A more typical pattern was a state supervisory 
relationship to local districts. New York created the 
first supervisory attendance division in a state depart- 
ment of education in 1904. After World War I, 
various States adopted laws permitting more state 
Supervision (51). The supervision involved primarily 
encouragement and assistance, although specific con- 
trols also developed. Indiana, for example, was given 
power in 1921 to develop a uniform child-accounting 
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system, to determine standards for local attendance 
officers, and to remove such officers for incompetence. 
Lawing’s 1934 study (51) ranked Indiana’s attendance 
system first, partially because of the strong role played 
at the state level. 

By 1929, 38 states still had little control over local 
attendance administration. Today states tend to exer- 
cise control through regulating local census-taking, 
requiring attendance reports, and setting and enforcing 
certification standards for attendance personnel. Thus, 
the present organizational patterns involve local ad- 
ministration with state supervision and some control. 

Since local districts have differed markedly in 
size, population, and wealth, many varieties of attend- 
ance organization have developed. By 1938 Schultz’s 
study (70) of large cities showed four general pat- 
terns of organization, two with services unified under 
one responsible person and two with services spread 
out in an unintegrated fashion. Based on his studies 
in the thirties, Heck (32) recommended an integrated 
division under an assistant superintendent in charge 
of student-personnel service, Definitive research on 
organizational trends during the last two decades is 
lacking. Available evidence suggests a trend toward 
the integration of services directly supervised by a 
director of student-personnel services. Little research 
has been done on the attendance services of the 
intermediate unit. That it has played an important 
role is suggested by the fact that, in 1929, 23 states 
administered attendance through the county as an 
intermediate unit (51). 

THE SCHOOL CENSUS, The school census was 
needed even before compulsory education laws were 
passed. For example, in 1823 Georgia appropriated 
$20,000 for educating destitute children. This implied 
a count of these children. In the early history of 
census-taking, untrained assessors achieved very in- 
accurate results. Prior to 1895, tax assessors, assessors 
of voters, and policemen took the census. In 1897 
Philadelphia made an historic move in setting up 30 
districts each with an enumerator. The enumerators 
were still ineffective, however, because they were 
untrained political appointees (48). 

Ayres (2) reported an early nation-wide study of 
school census results which showed failure to report 
as high as 25 percent of the children. The unsystem- 
atic and unconscientious efforts of untrained census- 
takers contributed to such results. Furthermore, 
census-takers over-reported children, sometimes by as 
much as 15 percent. Padding may have resulted par- 
tially from the practice of basing census-takers’ pay 
on the number of persons counted. y 

In the United States various influences have im- 
proved census-taking; among them is legislative con- 
trol. Thirty-three states required a census Im 1910 
(31). By 1934 all states except Nevada had such a 
requirement (51). The trend was slightly reversed 
by 1953 in that 38 states required a census, five had 
permissive laws, and five had no laws (48). In 1953 
most state laws did not specify the time, manner, or 
frequency of census-taking. However, the general 
practice in 25 states was an annual census, in five 


a continuous census, in five a biennial census, and 


in five a census every five years; in the remaining 
states other variations prevailed (48). Using a panel 
of nationally known census experts, Komorek (48) 
in 1955 developed criteria for effective census admin- 
istration, one set of which dealt with legislation: 
state laws should specify the purpose of the census, 
state the frequency of the house-to-house canvass, 
authorize state departments of education to make 
general suggestions for census-taking, indicate the 
agency or person responsible for the census, specify 
the type of report desired by the state, and require 
state departments of education to establish forms for 
census-taking. 

An accurate assessment of school-building, curricu- 
lum, personnel, and budgetary needs demands effec- 
tive local census programs. In this regard the criteria 
for effective census-taking developed by Komorek 
are relevant (48). He concluded that effective pro- 
grams should have a continuous school census supple- 
mented by a periodic house-to-house canvass and 
by school registration. The house-to-house canvass 
should begin the continuous census and be repeated 
every three to five years. Publicity should precede the 
canvass through such media as handbills, newspaper 
articles, radio, and television to announce the in- 
formation needed, its importance, and how families 
can prepare for the census. Competent and sufficiently 
paid enumerators, to include both teachers and lay 
persons, should be appointed by the board or the 
superintendent and should gather information on all 
children from birth to 18, or beyond 18 if desired. 
The school census should be kept up-to-date by all or 
some of the following means: (a) have principals of 
private, public, and parochial schools report “comers” 
or “leavers” to the central office and changes of 
address, withdrawals, and temporary exclusions to 
the census-taker; (b) validate the census further by 
dependable adult or student block spotters, school 
bus drivers, and attendance officers; (c) check birth 
and death reports in the Bureau of Vital Statistics; 
(d) secure reports from orphanages and detention 
homes; and (e) examine reports of police, moving 
and trucking companies, public utilities, and em- 
ployers of children. 

In spite of the great progress made in census-taking, 
discrepancies still exist between actual and ideal pro- 
grams. Morneweck (56) found that only 80 percent 
of Pennsylvania’s one-year-old children were reported 
in 1942-43. The greatest loss was in districts of 500- 
999 population, the least in districts over 500,000, 
Van Auken (82) in 1949 discovered more than a 
5 percent loss in counting one-year-olds in upstate 
New York cities, a 26 percent loss in the villages, 
and approximately a 22 percent loss in the rural dis- 
tricts. The census was more accurate for children 
between the ages of seven and thirteen. Van Auken 
also compared the continuous census in New York's 
cities with the periodic census in its villages and rural 
districts. His findings support a continuing census 
combined with a periodic house-to-house canvass. 
The continuous census was more accurate for the 
preschool population but not superior to the periodic 
census after age seven. Weaknesses of annual enumer- 
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ation stemmed from the incompetencies of inade- 
quately paid enumerators, those with most seniority 
making the greatest number of errors. Too much 
reliance was placed upon old census records and the 
enumerators’ memories, In the continuous census, 
over-reporting resulted because “comers” were easier 
to find than “leavers.” Children whose births were 
recorded in a municipal district not coterminous with 
a school district and those born in hospitals outside 
the district also caused problems. Furthermore, an 
up-to-date count with the continuous census was hard 
to show. Van Auken’s conclusions have limitations 
in that he compared two types of census in different 
New York localities. 

Recording the Census. Boston’s Superintendent John 
Philbrick, in 1873, recommended the development of 
a census record. By the end of the century, street 
books and large record sheets were in use. Still later, 
individual and family cards were developed. Since 
much diversity in record-keeping arose, there was 
an early and continuing concern for more uniform 
records (33). As late as 1953 only half of the states 
required uniform records from local districts (48). 
To obtain greater uniformity, Carpenter (15) recom- 
mended a nation-wide continuing census administered 
through state departments of education. 

During recent years some school districts have 
adopted methods of census-recording designed to fa- 
cilitate quick classification of up-to-date information. 
Van Auken (83) described a McBee Keysort card 
system designed to provide complete census data 
monthly for each of Schenectady’s 19 elementary- 
school districts. A machine punch-card plan judged 
economical for any district with 500 or more students 
was reported in 1956 (63). 

Komorek (48) also validated criteria for keeping 
census records. He recommended a family card on 
which parents’ names, occupation, birthplaces, pre- 
vious address and current address should be recorded. 
The same card should provide space for recording 
information on siblings, the school district from 
whence transferred, and withdrawal data. Pertinent 
data for each child should be posted and kept up- 
to-date on individual central-office cards. The central 
office should provide appropriate information for 
each attendance unit so that accurate school files may 
be maintained. Komorek also recommended district 
and school area maps of students’ houses with differ- 
ent colored pins showing the age of the child for 
each dwelling. Enumerators should also make note 
of homes under construction. Finally, the central 
census office should contain files of: (a) all children 
listed alphabetically as a master file, with a visible 
index; (b) all children arranged alphabetically by 
school; (c) all preschool children; (d) all postschool 
children within the school census age; (e) all children 
excused by handicaps, arranged alphabetically by 
type of handicap; (f) all deceased and transferred 
children and those past the school census age; and 
(g) all school children excused with work permits. 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. Some common short- 
comings of enrollment data in the United States are 
evident. One obvious fault in historical data results 


from an inadequacy of school records. Although the 
Boston school committee explicitly required roll-taking 
as early as 1826 and such early leaders as Barnard 
and Mann pressed for the keeping of adequate records 
(33), the practice in the early days was not wide- 
spread. Satisfactory national statistics on enrollment 
began around 1870 with the institution of the biennial 
survey of education. Even when record-keeping be- 
came widespread, a great lack of uniformity prevailed. 
Fowlkes (27) described the child-accounting laws of 
1927-28 in 10 selected states and found them so 
lacking in uniformity that they were generally chaotic. 
Student transfers, private- and parochial-schoo! en- 
rollment, and differing types of district organization 
are among factors which still interfere with uniform 
records. 

Total school enrollment (kindergarten through 
Grade XII) increased markedly from 1870 to 1930. 
In 1870, 6,872,000 students were enrolled; in 1930, 
25,678,000 (72). During the depression years total 
enrollment dropped. In 1949-50 about 500,000 fewer 
students were enrolled than in 1930. During the fifties 
another great upsurge resulted; the 1957-58 estimated 
enrollment was 39,094,000. Elementary and second- 
ary enrollment trends can be compared by examining 
the periods 1870-1930, 1931-45, and 1946-55. As 
background data it should be noted that the total 
United States population in 1870 was 38,500,000, 
and in 1955, 164,000,000. 

During the period 1870-1930 both elementary and 
secondary enrollments increased steadily. The ele- 
mentary more than tripled, rising from 6,800,000 to 
21,300,000. Kindergarten enrollment rose from 1300 
in 1873 to 750,000 in 1930. Secondary enrollment 
increased more rapidly than elementary. From 80,000 
in 1870, it reached 4,700,000 in 1930, a fifty-five-fold 
growth. In 1870 secondary enrollment comprised 1.2 
percent of total enrollments, but in 1930, 17.1 percent. 

For the period 1931 to 1945 elementary enroll- 
ments decreased and secondary enrollments increased. 
In 1945 there were 20,000,000 elementary students, 
a decrease from 1930, However, kindergarten enroll- 
ment increased during this period by approximately 
50,000. Secondary enrollment increased to 6,200,000. 
Apparently the depression strengthened high-school 
holding power, while decreased births negatively 
affected elementary enrollments. 

In the post-war period, elementary enrollments 
grew phenomenally, increasing 8,500,000 from 1945- 
46 to 1955-56. Kindergarten enrollment doubled dur- 
ing this period; from 1951 to 1956 it increased 81 
Percent. Secondary enrollments expanded by 1,500,000. 

These figures include private- and parochial-school 
enrollments. In 1926 the percentage of nonpublic 
school enrollment in relation to total school enroll- 
ment was 9.3, and in 1950 it was 12.1 (71). The gain 
during this period, although gradual, was continuous. 
Catholic schools account for approximately 90 per- 
cent of nonpublic enrollment. Bolmeier (5) argued 
that seven Supreme Court decisions made between 
1923 and 1946 were conducive to the growth of non- 
public schools. 


Although diversity of school organization and in- 
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adequacies in record-keeping limit world enrollment 
data, certain observations can be made. In 1952 an 
estimated 272,600,000 students, or approximately one 
half of the population aged 5 to 14, were enrolled 
in school (81). Four fifths of the world’s school en- 
rollees wer? in primary schools and one fifth were 
in post-primary schools. Definitions of primary ranged 
from the first three years of school to the first eight 
years. In one group of 29 countries and 31 territories, 
about 85 percent of the population aged 5 to 14 were 
enrolled. In another group of 23 countries and 30 
territories, 50 to 84 percent were in school. In 44 
countries and 54 territories containing about half of 
the world’s people, less than 50 percent were enrolled 


(81). See also ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—STUDENT 
POPULATION and SECONDARY EDUCATION—STUDENT 
POPULATION. 


College Enrollment. Williams (86) suggested four 
principles for improving the accuracy of college en- 
rollment statistics: carefully prepared definitions of 
enrollment understood by the persons reporting, 
several.measures of enrollment to fit multiple purposes, 
total enrollment figures based on the maximum num- 
ber of students during any one term rather than a 
composite enrollment figure for the year, and enroll- 
ment data described in terms of full-time students 
or in full-time equivalents. Although enrollment 
studies have not always followed these principles, 
general trends in college enrollments are evident. 

The most obvious trend in the United States is the 
continuous increase in enrollment. From 1850 to 1870 
to 1950 college enrollment increased from 12,000 to 
60,000 to 2,275,000 (40). From 1870 to 1910, the 
U.S. population increased 130 percent, while the 
number of college graduates increased 260 percent; 
from 1910 to 1950 the total population increased 65 
percent, while the number of college graduates in- 
creased 660 percent (8). In 1900, 1930, and 1950 
the percentages of the population aged 18 to 21 in 
college were 4, 12, and 31 respectively (9). The 
most startling increase in college enrollment was from 
1950-51 to 1955-56, when enrollments jumped from 
2,300,000 to 3,000,000. i 

Lack of a common definition of higher education, 
inadequate records, world political and military un- 
rest, and the fact that almost no systematic work on 
world college enrollment was done before 1946 are 
factors that limit generalization on world enrollment. 
A volume edited by Chambers (16) and recent 
UNESCO studies (80) show part of the picture. 
Other evidence suggests increasing enrollments in the 
USSR, Australia, Wales, and England. Trends in 
other countries are not clear. 

The Institute of International Education has found 
foreign student enrollment in United States colleges 
increasing. For example, foreign student enrollments 
were 6439 in 1923-24, but more than 40,000 in 1956- 
57. As with other enrollments, the greatest increase 
occurred after World War II. Systematic research to 
show general patterns of student exchange among 
world countries is lacking. See also COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES—STUDENT POPULATION. 

Prediction of Enrollment. Expanding enrollments 


and increased emphasis on educational planning have 
sharpened the need for accurate prediction of enroll- 
ments in both public school and higher education. 

To determine the accuracy of public-school enroll- 
ment forecasts Larson and Strevell (50) examined 
31 projections made in the thirties and forties. Three 
forecasting approaches were represented: population 
trend, enrollment projection and birth forecasts, and 
the use of multiple projection factors. None was 
clearly superior, and all had gross errors. Errors were 
greater in long-term forecasting, except for multiple- 
factor projection, which showed smaller error for 
the 11-to-20 age group than for the 1-to-5 age group. 
Analysis of enrollment trends and birth forecasts pro- 
duced the largest error, suggesting that accurate en- 
rollment forecasting must consider total population 
estimates. A significant source of error was inadequate 
or inaccurate census records. 

Strevell (75) has described four methods of pro- 
jecting enrollments: (a) census class projection, (b) 
retention and ratio projection, (c) housing projec- 
tion, and (d) population forecasts. Actually these 
methods should be used in combination with one 
another. This means that in addition to appropriate 
local census records and annual class projections for 
five- and ten-year periods, accurate predictions also 
depend upon information of new housing develop- 
ments and enrollment density by residential sections. 
Private and parochial enrollments and school holding 
power by age and grade are other important factors 
which need consideration (74). Predictions can be 
checked further by examining United States census 
records, changing mortality rates, health department 
birth records, and available local population fore- 
casts. Since accurate predictions are more feasible 
with larger and more stable populations, factors 
affecting population changes are very important. City 
to suburb and farm to city migration are particularly 
significant. New land developments, zoning amend- 
ments, slum clearance, and urban redevelopments are 
important symptoms of population change. Informa- 
tion from utility companies and data on housing 
trends tend to reflect migration (29). Continuous 
rather than sporadic projection programs are prefer- 
able, and a review of enrollment figures over a period 
of 10 to 25 years prior to the prediction time may 
reveal significant population trends. 

Accurate first-grade enrollment projections are the 
most difficult to make. Comparing the 4-to-7 with 
the 3-to-6 census classes of previous years is a method 
recommended for checking on migration trends, espe- 
cially where birth records are inadequate (75). Pre- 
diction formulas precise enough to eliminate human 
judgment have not been produced. 

Such variables as economic trends, birth rates, vet- 
eran enrollments, the international situation, high- 
school enrollments and holding power, migration, 
educational benefits, student draft and deferment, and 
such complex factors as social attitude toward higher 
education, make it hard to produce accurate long- 
term enrollment projections for colleges (49). Russell 
(67) proposed four factors in short-range forecasts: 
students currently in residence, former students 
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dropped temporarily with plans to return, an estimate 
of transfers from other colleges obtained from records 
of preceding years, and an estimate of high-school 
graduates by checking the size of classes from which 
most students come. Constance (18) developed a 
formula entirely from enrollment data, based upon 
ratios for fall-to-fall enrollments gleaned from past 
records. Although it was accurate for the one insti- 
tution in which it was tested, neither this formula 
nor others have been widely tested in a number of 
institutions. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. In most countries, 
school attendance data are insufficient to generalize 
about trends, Although definitions of attendance in 
the United States have varied with time and place, 
a general upward trend is evident. For example, from 
1870 to 1950 the percentage of all-day school enrollees 
in attendance increased from 59.3 to 88.7, and the 
average annual attendance increased from 78.4 days 
to 157.9 days (72). Such averages do not reveal the 
variation in different parts of the country. Robinson’s 
analysis (64) for the period 1900 to 1950, for ex- 
ample, revealed a ten-year lag in southern white 
population attendance and a thirty-year lag in south- 
ern nonwhite attendance as compared to attendance 
in other parts of the country. Many studies suggest 
that attendance is generally higher in urban than in 
rural areas. 

Changes in attendance procedures have paralleled 
attendance growth. In the early days of compulsory 
education, absenteeism was attributed either to inad- 
equate laws or to their ineffective administration. 
When other factors were recognized, the way was 
paved for research into the causes of school absence. 

Absence. About 1915, investigations (1, 39) 
Pointed for the first time to the nonlegal causes of 
absence. Such studies and similar ones that followed 
were limited in scope and relied excessively on stu- 
dent and parent reports of the causes of absence. 
Nevertheless, they reoriented attendance administra- 
tion more toward doing something for rather than 
to absentees. 

In the thirties investigators became more critical 
of student and parent reports. Increased home con- 
tacts helped reveal the importance of such factors 
as parental neglect and socio-economic conditions. 
The importance of the case-study method was recog- 
nized. Research on absence over the years displays 
a diverse picture. Distance from school and inade- 
quate financial resources, important factors in the 
thirties, were less important in the fifties. In spite of 
the diverse picture certain factors are frequently 
associated with absence. 

Mepicat Factors. Earlier studies (34) and recent 
analyses (58) indicate that illness is the most frequent 
cause of absence. Earlier investigations (1) found 
approximately 50 percent of absenteeism to be due 
to illness, but later studies (19) showed about 80 
percent due to illness. The greater proportion shown 
in the recent studies is no doubt partially due to more 
modern medical diagnosis and the greater likelihood 
now that children with such diseases as colds will 
be encouraged to stay at home. Further, such nonmed- 


ical factors as poverty and child labor are less preva- 
lent. Illness is also associated more with urban than 
with rural absenteeism. 

Primary children are absent for illness more fre- 
quently than older children, and girls more than boys. 
Most illness is due to respiratory ailments, especially 
colds. Stomach disorders rank second. Most absences 
are for two days or less, 

NONMEDICAL Factors. Two types of studies focus 
on nonmedical factors in absence: those dealing with 
extreme cases such as truants, and those dealing with 
more general student populations. For the latter, 
findings closely agree; work, especially important in 
rural areas, is the most common nonmedical cause 
of absences, with travel running second (11). For 
the former the picture is not so clear, Research has 
not defined precisely the relationships of the various 
educational, psychological, and socio-economic fac- 
tors which have been investigated. Generally, research 
has tended to highlight one set of factors rather than 
show interrelationships. 

Student-teacher relationships seem especially sig- 
nificant in truancy cases, Fornwalt’s case studies (26) 
of 400 truants, for example, found teachers generally 
had a negative attitude toward truants, were very 
busy with other matters, and had difficulty admitting 
their own shortcomings. Another study (17) found 
truants’ fear of school, other people, failure, and 
separation from their mothers as reasons for absence. 

Numerous studies have attributed significance to 
parental attitudes and home conditions in explaining 
absence. Poverty generally has been a legal excuse 
for nonattendance, although later court cases have 
questioned this view (65). UNESCO Studies suggest 
that child labor and insufficient wealth are still strong 
deterrents to attendance in many countries. Karpinos 
(45) found a marked relationship in the United States 
between extent of absence and family income; the 
relationship was especially high for 16- and 17-year- 
olds. 

Mullin (57) compared poor, average, and superior 
high-school attenders, Superior attenders came mostly 
from middle-class homes, were generally better satis- 
fied with school, had better attendance histories, were 
more intelligent, were ranked higher by their teachers 
on such personality traits as school interest, industry, 
and responsibility, and were more active in extra- 
curricular activities. 

Successful attendance administration depends upon 
an accurate and careful system of child accounting. 
Hertzler (35), among others, has described such a 
system. Accurate records are a beginning point for 
careful diagnosis; diagnosis should be the basis for 
prescribed techniques. Parent contacts, through tele- 
phone and home or school visitations, are considered 
the most effective ways to deal with absence. Fre- 
quently recommended general techniques are: more 
diversified curriculums, health units on ailments caus- 
ing school absence, full-time attendance counselors, 
better guidance systems, case-work methods, clear 
referral policies, and good liaison among attendance 
specialists and legal agencies. 

Drop-outs. Such factors as transfer, acceleration, 
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and nonpromotion make drop-out statistics suscep- 
tible to error. Nevertheless, it is abundantly clear 
that school holding power in the United States has 
continually increased. Careful drop-out studies have 
been done in such countries as Australia and England, 
but research in other countries is generally very 
limited. 

In the United States today a negligible elementary- 
school drop-out is generally assumed. However, na- 
tion-wide trends in elementary schools cannot be 
shown. Because of higher nonpromotion rates in the 
primary grades, fifth-grade enrollment figures are 
considered a more accurate measure of entering en- 
rollments than first-grade figures. Also compulsory 
education laws are assumed to be effective through 
Grade V. Thus the figures in various U.S. Office of 
Education studies are approximations and include 
only Grades V through XII. Bonner’s study (7) of 
80 cities for the period 1907 to 1918 revealed a 40 
percent drop-out before the eighth grade. Eight per- 
cent of a nation-wide sample of the 1946-47 fifth- 
grade class dropped out by the end of the eighth grade 
(14). Considerable elementary drop-out in some lo- 
calities may still exist. Hightower and others (36) 
showed for Illinois more than a 25 percent drop in 
the first eight grades, and about a 15 percent drop 
in the first six. Such findings need to be tested in 
other school systems. Although precise elementary 
drop-out figures are lacking in most countries, it is 
evidently a widespread problem. In some countries, 
“wastage” (first and second year drop-out before 
students have acquired permanent literacy skills) is 
especially serious. 

Various measures show a marked increase in high- 
school holding power in the United States. High- 
school graduates in 1870 comprised 2 percent of the 
17-year-old population, but in 1950, 59 percent (72). 
From 1945 to 1954 high-school holding power in- 
creased approximately 25 percent (28). In 1954 
approximately 55 percent of the 1946-47 fifth-grade 
class graduated from high school (14). 

Drop-out varies markedly among and within the 
states (28). For example, 80.3 percent of the 1947-48 
Wisconsin ninth-grade class graduated from high 
school as compared to 34.5 percent in Georgia. Eight 
of the 10 states with the fewest drop-outs in 1951 
were midwestern; eight of the 10 with the most drop- 
outs were southeastern. A New York study (76) of 
six-year high schools showed that three had 100 per- 
cent holding power while other schools lost almost 
half of their students. x 

The American educational system experiences its 
greatest drop-out between high school and college. 
Long-term trends cannot be shown, but approximately 
two thirds of the high-school graduates did not enter 
college in 1956. If one counts all post-high-school 
education, either full or part time, about 50 percent 
continue (14). To state this differently, 28 percent 
of the 1938-39 first-grade class entered college (14). 

There are fewer adequate studies of college drop- 
out. Problems of defining what the college is, of trans- 
fer, and of temporary drop-out also complicate 
matters. Limited evidence indicates that college hold- 


ing power is increasing. For example, by comparing 
the number of degrees awarded with the number of 
college students admitted, Whittemore (85) found 
a holding power increase of approximately 50 percent 
between 1931 and 1943. A study of 41 institutions 
from 1948 to 1952 by the Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training indicated a 52 
percent average drop (87). This can be compared to 
a 62 percent drop-out found in a study of the 1931- 
35 class in 25 institutions (54). A large drop occurs 
at college graduation. For example, two percent of 
potential doctoral candidates achieve doctoral degrees 
(87). In an increasingly technical culture more re- 
search is needed on drop-out between college and 
graduate school. 

FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH Drop-out. Most drop- 
out studies focus on the high school. Many have 
marked limitations in problem definition, research 
design, and validity of data. For example, numerous 
studies have drawn conclusions about the character- 
istics of the drop-out without control-group criteria. 
Lists of probable causes without supporting objective 
data typify numerous investigations. Student reports 
are widely accepted without allowing for rationali- 
zation or lack of insight. Such limitations plus the 
great variety of school situations studied have pro- 
duced diverse findings. Sando (69), in a careful re- 
view in 1952, found 22 factors; Penty’s review (59) 
in 1956 listed 34 different factors associated with 
school drop-out. 

What general meaning do these studies have? First, 
multiple factors are associated with drop-out. Second, 
these factors are complex and interrelated. Third, 
research has not validly defined the dynamics of 
these interrelationships. Finally, although research 
results are generally diverse, some factors are com- 
mon to many studies. Most students drop after com- 
pulsory-education laws expire. In the United States 
more boys than girls drop. Although intelligence and 
socio-economic status have considerable bearing on 
the problem, recent studies indicate that the major 
reasons for drop-outs stem from inadequate curricu- 
lums and unsatisfactory student-teacher relationships. 
For example, studies by Dillon (23), Johnson and 
Legg (42), and McCreary and Kitch (53), based 
mostly on student reports, concluded that most rea- 
sons for drop-out are school centered. Commonly 
found are: a history of school failure, a dislike for 
school subjects, unsatisfactory teacher-student rela- 
tionship, a feeling of not belonging, nonparticipation 
in school activities, and parents with low socio-eco- 
nomic status. Tilroe (76) in 1952 compared a group 
of 20 six-year secondary schools having high drop-out 
(an average of 47.4 percent) with a group of 20 
having low drop-out (an average of 8.8 percent). 
Highly significant factors associated with the low 
drop-out schools were: programs of family edu- 
cation, integrated activity programs, differentiated 
courses of study, wide selection of electives, group 
conferences for teachers, exit interviews, parent- 
student school conferences, and remedial-reading pro- 
grams. 

Recent studies in the United States emphasize 
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educational factors in drop-out, but earlier ones 
emphasized more the social and economic factors. 
Differences between findings here and in other coun- 
tries also are apparent. For example, a study in 
England in 1954, based on questionnaire data from 
heads of grammar schools, found students’ home 
background to be critical (30); on the other hand 
many recent United States studies which find educa- 
tional factors critical are based largely upon student 
reactions. Such discrepancies may stem from getting 
answers from different types of persons. If so, why 
do parent, student, and teacher perceptions as to 
reasons for drop-out vary? For example, in Australia 
holding power is greatest in academic schools while 
in the United States academic curriculums are held 
responsible for drop-out. Many findings on drop-out 
seem tainted with opinion. A major research challenge 
is to find methods of investigation which can go deep 
enough to illuminate objectively the interplay of 
factors affecting the drop-out. 

Of the various factors associated with drop-out 
between high school and college, doubtless the most 
important is student motivation. Barber (3) found 
that approximately two thirds of a sample of students 
with IQ’s of 115 or more did not enter college, Of 
these two thirds, over one half were in the upper third 
of their high-school class, Kahl (43) found parents’ 
expectations very significant in influencing motivation. 
There are definite relationships between college en- 
trance and parent occupation. For example, children 
of farmers, factory workers, and unskilled laborers 
are about one half as likely to enter college as chil- 
dren from the managerial class (87). Studies also 
indicate that more boys than girls enter college, that 
students from the West are more likely to enter 
college than those from the South or Northeast, and 
that the likelihood of college entrance is related to 
minority-group membership (87). Although the re- 
lationship is not always high, failure to enter college 
is definitely associated with low high-school achieve- 
ment as well as with low intelligence. 

Available studies on college drop-out, counted in 
dozens rather than in hundreds, were spawned mostly 
in the fifties. The majority of these studies were 
limited to one college or university, thus making 
general conclusions about college drop-out somewhat 
tentative. 

As might be expected, a greater proportion of 
freshmen than sophomores, juniors, or seniors drop 
(37). Drop-out is more likely among graduates of 
small rather than large high schools, enrollees of 
public as compared with Private institutions, enrollees 
in institutions on a quarter rather than a semester 
system, and farmers’ children rather than children 
from other occupations. The second semester or the 
second and third quarters are the most critical 
periods. 

An analysis of available studies shows more than 
25 factors related to drop-out. Factors found most 
frequently are: unsatisfactory scholarship, inadequate 
finances, marriage, and inadequate motivation. Inade- 
quate scholarship is more closely associated with 
school-leaving during the freshman and sophomore 
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years; insufficient finances during the junior and senior 
years. Less commonly found factors are maladjust- 
ment, illness, and family problems. Although college 
drop-out studies are generally better designed with 
more adequate control groups than high-school studies, 
much more research is needed to test such conclusions, 

Little attention has been given to methods for 
decreasing college mortality. A central value question 
is: How selective should institutions of higher educa- 
tion be? In any case, the problems of students whose 
grade averages at the time of leaving school are 
higher than those of graduating seniors, and who 
comprise one third of the total drop-out population, 
need better understanding. More scholarships, better 
high-school guidance, and more adequate college 
orientation programs would solve the problem for 
some students, 
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An interesting trend of our times has been the 
increasing use of technical services for gauging and 
influencing human motivation by social, political, and 
industrial planners and operators (72). This is re- 
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flected in the rise and the growth in popularity and 
influence of professional organizations for attitude 
measurement and change. Such organizations, special- 
izing in attitude and opinion surveys, polls, motiva- 
tion research, public relations and information, 
human relations and related services, investigate the 
attitudes, opinions, needs, dissatisfactions, and desires 
of the public and of members of particular social 
groups and conduct various campaigns to influence the 
attitudes of these groups. These services are now widely 
used by governmental, industrial, educational, health, 
welfare, political, and merchandising organizations 
seeking public support, patronage, and influence. 

Despite the popularity and influence of the applied 
services, psychologists and sociologists are still labor- 
ing strenuously to provide a more substantial founda- 
tion for their existence. That tremendous progress has 
been made is evident. However, the progress has con- 
sisted to a great extent in expanding research effort 
and in an intensified concern with theoretical issues. 
Much of the recent research has been sponsored and 
supported financially by industrial and military or- 
ganizations, out of a need to improve social practice, 
with a resulting effort to reconcile practical and theo- 
retical interests through a more basic attack on prac- 
tical problems (12, 13). 

To show how far social psychology has progressed 
along the road to theoretical maturity, Cartwright 
(13) cited the way in which attitude tests are used 
today in contrast to earlier practices. Instead of 
simply devising and administering attitude tests, as in 
the “early days,” when relatively little was done with 
the data conceptually, contemporary investigators 
are administering one test to the same subjects re- 

eatedly. “Current interest centers not so much on 

he responses as on the relationship among them. 
These relationships, either among one subject's re- 
sponses to different administrations of the same test 
or among different subjects’ responses to the test, are 
taken as indicators of higher-order constructs. Thus, 
‘acceptance of self’ is indicated by the discrepancy 
between responses under instructions to report one’s 
actual characteristics and one’s ideal characteristics, 
‘emphatic ability’ is measured by the congruence of 
one’s predictions of how others will respond and how 
others actually do respond, and various aspects of 
‘resistance to change’ are revealed by comparing one’s 
responses under repeated administrations over time. 
A cynic may see in this development slight cause for 
comfort, but it would seem that this shift to higher- 
order constructs is a sign of growing maturity” (13, 
p. 212). 

This shift of attention to higher-order constructs 
represents a trend away from pure description, with 
less interest in distribution of attitudes in the popu- 
lation and correspondingly greater interest in func- 
tional relations among higher-order constructs. It 
leads to questions such as whether “empathic ability” 
predisposes one to be a leader, whether “salience of 
membership” heightens resistance to change of group- 
anchored attitudes, and the like. 

Scientific research on attitudes has been and con- 
tinues to be contributed principally by social psychol- 
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ogists, educational psychologists, and sociologists. 
They have clarified the origin and nature of attitudes 
and their relation to perception, thought, learning, 
motivation, and overt behavior. Nevertheless it is 
interesting to note that the contemporary approaches 
to attitude study are indebted to two major develop- 
ments in nineteenth-century German experimental 
psychology. One of these involves the basic concept 
of attitude. In modern form, this resembles Einstellung 
and Aufgabe (set) and Bewusstseinslage (attitude) 
described by Kulpe and the Wurzburg School. Boring 
(8) credited the Wurzburg School’s emphasis on these 
determining tendencies with shifting the emphasis of 
psychology away from conscious content toward 
problems of motivation. The other historical source 
is integral to the current use of quantitative measure- 
ment scales. The impetus to attitude-scale develop- 
ment began with Thurstone (112), who in 1928 was 
the first to adapt the methods of psychophysical 
scaling originated by Fechner to the scaling of judg- 
ments of favorableness-unfavorableness toward vari- 
ous objects. 

ATTITUDE CONSTRUCTS. An attitude is a psy- 
chological construct, or latent variable, inferred from 
observable responses to stimuli, which is assumed to 
mediate consistency and covariation among these 
responses (41). The aspects of responses which define 
attitudes are the tendencies with respect to learned 
stimuli, identified as goal objects, to approach or 
avoid them, to regard them favorably or unfavorably, 
and to experience pleasant or unpleasant affect asso- 
ciated with them, over a wide range of response 
intensity. These characteristics of attitudes: (a) ap- 
proach-avoidance direction of affect with reference 
to learned goal objects, (b) affective content, and 
(c) intensity, are inferred from the nature of the 
response, The degree of generality of an attitude is 
inferred from the class of stimuli (goals) to which 
common responses are made. ? 

Attitudes may be inferred from the choices implicit 
in overt behavior, as when an individual consistently 
supports one policy. When such choices are observed 
under stable environmental conditions, predictions of 
future responses under similar conditions may be 
accurate on the basis of the objectively observed be- 
havior, without reference to the accuracy of inference 
concerning the attitude or its relation to the predicted 
behavior. In this case the construct is not involved 
as an intervening variable and no evidence has been 
presented concerning its validity. In fact, the inferred 
attitude may be incorrect even though the prediction 
may be accurate. For example, an individual may 
consistently support a policy with which he disagrees 
in order to oppose a rival who endorses the one he 
prefers. In this case his desire to thwart his rival is 
stronger than his devotion to his favored policy. Thus 
the prediction of his position in future choice situa- 
tions will depend on the presence of his rival. Under 
these conditions, it may be operationally defensible 
to regard him as a supporter of the policy he publicly 
endorsed, but this is an inaccurate description of his 


attitude toward it. y 
Attitudes may also be inferred from expressive or 
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symbolic behavior in which overt choice is implied 
or indirectly expressed, as on questionnaires, in inter- 
views, and in responses to projective techniques or by 
observation of overt behavior related to but not 
identical to the choices in question. These defining 
responses have often been assumed to have “face 
validity” for attitude inquiries by virtue of the intrin- 
sic content of the questions asked or behavior ob- 
served. Remmers (87) expressed this point of view in 
his statement, “If we are interested only in knowing 
what the present attitudes of a given group are, we 
can equate validity with reliability.” 

Nevertheless, attitudes are important as constructs 
only when they may be assumed to mediate some 
consistency and covariation in responses to classes 
of stimuli, as individuals interact with the environ- 
ment. Internal consistency of responses to scale items 
with no referents in behavior external to the scale 
would seem to represent a possibly reliable, but highly 
uninteresting and artificial, basis for individual de- 
scription. Referents which may be of interest in atti- 
tude research might include variables such as other 
attitudes, socio-economic status, education, exposure 
to propaganda, or some overt action, in which case 
criteria for determining validity of attitude scales 
would be selected appropriately. The validity of a 
scale would then be properly defined with reference 
to particular predictions or relations defined by the 
criteria employed. Overt action criteria are not usu- 
ally appropriate for validation of attitude measures 
because they invariably involve complications such 
as the one mentioned above. When, however, it is 
specifically desired to use an attitude scale to predict 
overt behavior, such a criterion is not only appropriate 
but necessary. 

THE INTERACTION FRAME OF REFERENCE. 
Green (41) distinguished three kinds of attitude uni- 
verse, to represent three different classes of individ- 
uals’ responses to sets of social objects or situations. 
These are elicited verbal attitudes, given in response 
to questions; spontaneous verbal attitudes, usually ex- 
pressed in normal conversation; and action attitudes, 
which include both verbal and nonverbal behavior 
directed toward an object in the referent class. 

This type of classification of attitudes implies rec- 
ognition of the principle that behavior represents an 
interaction between the individual and the environ- 
mental situation. The total variance of any response 
can be accounted for only in part by characteristics 
of the individual; it depends also on the various de- 
mands of the situation, both physical and social, and 
in part on the interactions between aspects of each. 
The differences between the same basic attitude, ex- 
pressed in terms of these three types of attitude uni- 
verse, represent variations in situational settings and 
hence different interactions. Consideration of this 
principle is relevant to the understanding of problems 
of reliability and validity of attitude scales. 

Using the same conceptual framework, Getzels 
(37) characterized a respondent’s answers to a ques- 
tionnaire as a suitable compromise between his actual 
opinion (which is not directly available for study) 
and his perception of the requirements of the immedi- 
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ate situation. In the same vein, Suchman (109) found 
it necessary, in accounting for estimation accuracy, 
to take into consideration the estimatee, the group 
situation, and the feelings being estimated, as well 
as the estimator. Mausner (67) listed six types of 
determinants of social influence on attitudes: nature 
of stimulus being judged (situation variable), instruc- 
tions given to subjects (situation variable), history 
of contact between subject and others present (inter- 
action variable), reaction of others in the experi- 
mental situation (interaction variable), personality 
of subject (person variable), and subject’s previous 
experience with the stimuli or class of judgments 
(person variable). 

An example of research which was designed to 
study the separate effects of person and situation 
variables and their interactions is the work of Blake 
and Helson (7). They demonstrated that attitude 
judgments and other behavior are predictable inter- 
actions reflecting identifiable personal and situational 
variables. In one experiment students shifted gener- 
ally from the attitudes they expressed on Thurstone- 
type attitude-toward-war items when they were tested 
alone, to clustered group expressions when they were 
tested in a group situation. However, submissive sub- 
jects, measured on the Allport-Vernon ascendance- 
submission scale, shifted toward the group significantly 
more than ascendant subjects. In addition all subjects 
shifted more toward pro-war than other items. In 
other experiments, these investigators demonstrated 
that disclosure of personal identity tended to increase 
the influence of group norms, while anonymity 
weakened it. Subjects were most influenced by the 
group on unstructured, difficult, and opinion stimuli 
and least on factually anchored and easy stimuli. 
Finally, the amount of discrepancy between “alone” 
and “group” responses was a factor; when discrepan- 
cies were small, influence was strongest, but subjects 
also tended to shift somewhat toward the group when 
the discrepancy was large, giving some basis to the 
mechanism of the “big lie.” 

These experiments emphasize that each separate 
attitude response is a different interaction. The 
discrepancies between their “alone” and “group” re- 
sponses do not impeach the consistency of the sub- 
jects; nor do they cast doubt on the reliability of the 
item scaling. They are repeatable variations of re- 
sponses to the same objective stimuli that are expected 
in different individual-situation interaction settings. 

Festinger’s distinction (30) between real change of 
attitude and publicly expressed change without private 
change, and his hypothesis that public compliance 
without private acceptance occurs under conditions 
of threat of punishment for noncompliance when the 
individual is restrained from leaving the situation, 
are further examples of useful approaches within the 
interaction frame of reference. Full exploitation of 
this principle is not yet within sight, however, despite 
the leadership of Murphy, Sherif, Festinger, Helson, 
and others cited above. It is the writers’ opinion 
that, in the study of attitudes, this may involve the 
development of a taxonomy of situational variables, 
toward which Hemphill (51) has made a noteworthy 
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contribution, comparable to those of “person vari- 
ables” to which psychologists are accustomed. This 
may provide the “single conceptual scheme” by which 
Cartwright (13) seeks to achieve a unity of psycho- 
logical and sociological concepts and approaches in 
this field. The three independent systems of action, 
personality, and social system and culture, described 
by Parsons and Shils (77), may furnish the grand 
strategy for the broad approach needed. 

ATTITUDES AS ACQUIRED MOTIVES. The 
motivational nature of attitude has been discussed 
by Cattell (14), Murphy (73), Peak (79), Remmers 
(87), and others. In this discussion, the term motive 
is used as generic to embrace both the goal-directed 
need and goal-seeking drive aspects of behavior. Some 
theories of motivation have emphasized either the 
incentive, goal-pull aspect of need or the inner-push 
aspect of drive. However, a goal without a drive 
would be a useless motive and a drive without a goal, 
only meaningless activity. Since need and drive are 
inseparable aspects of motives, they have come to 
be used interchangeably and as synonyms for the 
generic term motive. 

From the standpoint of the four basic character- 
istics attributed to attitudes earlier, their approach- 
avoidance direction, affective content, intensity, and 
generality, attitudes are psychologically inseparable 
from a number of other concepts which can be sub 
sumed under the same construct. These include in- 
terests, appreciations, likes, dislikes, opinions, values, 
ideals, mores, social distance, character traits, loyal- 
ties, and others (87). Although some distinctions 
among these concepts have been attempted, they are 
primarily dependent on customary language usage 
rather than intrinsic psychological process. 

This class of motives, which includes attitudes, may 
properly be designated as acquired motives, in con- 
trast to primary motives or basic biologic drives. 
Attitudes and other acquired motives are learned 
responses to stimuli which are reinforced in the satis- 
faction of primary or previously learned drives. This 
process is illustrated in the learning of effective re- 
sponse patterns in infancy, which involve a great deal 
more than the final consummatory acts which satisfy 
primary drives. For example, infant feeding is vastly 
more complex than sucking and swallowing. The 
behavior occurs in a social setting in which orienta- 
tion to surroundings, muscular adjustments, and social 
interactions with mother, nurse, or others are signifi- 
cant aspects. It involves communication, emotional 
reactions both frustrating and satisfying, ritual, and 
scheduling, and it is related to other behavior in the 
same situation. As a result, the child learns complex 
Tesponse patterns, which include attitudes toward 
Persons and objects as well as the motor aspects of 
feeding habits, 

Attitudes learned in feeding and other situations 
gradually become generalized and differentiated ha- 
bitual modes of response which are referred to as 
motivational, or dynamic traits such as conservatism, 
dependency, cooperativeness, selfishness, dominance, 
conformity, and the like. Cattell (14), Harris (47), 
and Murphy (73) have indicated the importance of 
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imitation and suggestion in facilitating learning of 
attitudes in contacts with people and with the natural 
and cultural environment in the early years. In this 
connection, Rosen (91) recommended application of 
reference group theory to the evaluation of parental 
influence and behavior. This would require considera- 
tion of the attitudes of parents and children toward 
one another as well as toward substantive areas, thus 
taking more complete account of significant sources 
of behavioral variance. The work of Razran (86) on 
attitude conditioning, among others, supports the 
conclusion that the general principles of learning 
apply as directly to attitudes as to other behavior, 
such as acquisition of knowledges and skills. 

An important outcome of lifelong learning and 
maturation in interaction with his environment is 
the development of the selectivity of the individual, 
which is expressed in an elaborate motivational struc- 
ture of acquired drives. As in the case of other learned 
responses, specific attitudes are retained as long as 
they are reinforced and are frequently supplanted by 
newly learned responses, as needs and situations 
change. Both Harris (47) and Radke and others (85) 
have found that significant social attitudes are learned 
in early childhood, under parental influence and with 
strong emotional reinforcement. Among others, these 
attitudes include basic values, ideals, and conscience 
attitudes, which are often very little changed through- 
out subsequent life experience. 

ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE. Acquired 
motives are interrelated in the learning process and 
tend to form a self-consistent and generally compat- 
ible structure as they function within the context of 
the individual’s continuous life experience. Although 
the degree of integration varies among individuals 
as a function of age, intelligence, and related factors, 
including the homogeneity of environmental demands 
on the individual, attitudes tend to be organized in 
relation to the individual’s self-concept and are almost 
always expressed in the first person (14, 73). Stock 
(105) using statements of clients in nondirective 
therapy, and Phillips (81) using responses of college 
students to an objective, multiple-choice questionnaire, 
both found substantial agreement between attitudes 
toward self and others. Stock also reported that as 
client’s self feelings change from negative to Sue 
or positive, feelings about others change in a similar 
direction. 

Fiedler and others (33), working with college fra- 
ternity men, and Davitz (25) working with children 
in a summer camp, found that subjects perceive 
fellow group members whom they like best to be 
more like themselves than those they like least, al- 
though there were no such objective relationships 
found in the self descriptions. Such perception 15 not 
entirely a matter of projection, however, as shown 
by Precker’s study (82) in which student members 
of a college community tended to choose persons a 
both peer-associate and near-authority (faculty ad- 
visers) groups, in a sociometric choice, whose value- 
Patterns objectively resemble their own. This tendency 
was most marked in the case of reciprocal sociometric 
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sonal perception is illustrated in this relation, how- 
ever, by the suggestive study of Hastorf and Bender 
(48), who found evidence that some subjects empa- 
thize in perception of others, while other subjects 
tend to project. 

With reference to environmental demands, Lee 
(61) called attention to the concept of attitudinal 
multivalence. Individuals shift attitudes when they 
shift roles, and thus group contexts, in response to 
changes in situations. Diggory (26), similarly, in a 
study of sex differences in attitude organization, con- 
cluded that differences in attitude organization parallel 
role differences generally, and are not limited merely 
to sex differences. 

Attitude structure tends to be hierarchical as a 
result of the influence of prior attitudes in the rein- 
forcement of learning. Particular, minor, and often 
temporary attitudes toward various objects are gen- 
erally influenced by a smaller number of more cen- 
trally important and frequently more general major 
attitudes by an associative process which Cattell (14) 
called subsidiation. This process applies more to atti- 
tudes toward stereotypes and unstructured rather than 
familiar objects, as demonstrated by Brookover and 
Holland (10), who found that inhabitants of a rural 
midwestern community expressed unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward distant and ill-defined images of minor- 
ity group members, but not to local members of the 
same minority groups whom they often failed to 
identify as such. 

The subsidiation process not only clarifies the na- 
ture of organization of attitudes, but is also relevant 
to the understanding of a great volume of research 
on personal factors in social perception. For example, 
Smith (102) analyzed responses to interviews with 
a diversified sample of men in a medium-size city 
and found that personal values expressed as feelings 
on various features of personality and social relation- 
ships were determinants of political attitudes. Wood- 
ruff and DiVesta (113) found high association be- 
tween measured value patterns and related attitudes 
among college students. Grossack (42) found that 
the nature of stereotypes of the Negro reported by 
white children was correlated with their attitudes to- 
ward desegregation. Secord and Jourard (96) showed 
that when judges rated photographs of their own 
mothers along with those of other women’s faces 
on various traits, the mother-concept influenced the 
ratings. Recent review articles by Cartwright (13), 
Crutchfield (24), Festinger (31), and French (34) 
cite additional studies, ranging widely in techniques 
used, factors studied, and subjects sampled, which 
further illustrates the process. In general, it may be 
concluded that the important (and usually more gen- 
eral) attitudes which define a person’s orientation 
toward life influence more specific attitudes. The 
process of subsidiation is closely related to autism, 
discussed below. 

Considerable progress has been made in the past 
few years in the systematic study of attitude organi- 
zation. One of the most impressive efforts is the 
programmatic work of Cattell and Miller (16) which 
is based on an “ergic system of attitude measure- 
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ment,” employing objective, action-defined measure- 
ment techniques. A factorization of thirty attitudes, 
each measured by a pool of three sets of objective 
responses chosen to measure a hypothesized ergic 
trait, yielded nine factors, six of which were con- 
sidered well confirmed and two reasonably well 
confirmed in relation to previously obtained factor 
patterns, These were called escape, gregariousness, 
self-assertion, mating, appeal, and curiosity, plus par- 
ental protectiveness and self-sentiment. Such factors, 
expressing the common variance in a larger number 
of correlated responses, represent an important ap- 
proach to the systematic development of a taxonomy 
of motive structure in man. 

This approach must still be regarded as in the 
preliminary stages, however, despite the broad system- 
atic work of Cattell (15), Eysenck (29), Guilford 
(43), and others who have factored extensive ma- 
trices on large, diverse samples and traced the result- 
ing factors through many studies. Several difficulties 
remain. One is the semantic problem of factor- and 
trait-naming. Another is the rationalization of con- 
flicting results among similar studies; for example, 
Eysenck (29) finds radicalism-conservatism to be a 
unitary factor, but Lorr (66) requires at least two 
factors to account for it and Kerr (60) five factors. 
Still another is the systematic working out of varia- 
tions attributable to tests, instructions, situational 
variables, and population samples. Taxonomic studies 
in the motivational area must eventually encompass 
all varieties of motivational variables—not only atti- 
tudes, but interests, values, and all the others. A 
comprehensive taxonomy must account for factors 
such as alterationism (94), attitudes toward author- 
ity (21, 103), and narrow-mindedness (89), as well 
as mating and curiosity, with appropriate considera- 
tion of semantic issues, levels of generality, and re- 
lations to age, sex, culture, and situational factors. 
At present this seems to be an almost unattainable 
aspiration for behavioral science; but beginnings have 
been made and perhaps with new computing equip- 
ment and programmatic leadership the difficulties 
may be overcome. 

It seems likely that the systematically planned tax- 
onomic researches will continue to converge as new 
matrices, containing “marker variables” to preserve 
continuity and comparability, are studied on a variety 
of population samples in different situational settings, 
and particularly as techniques of attitude measure- 
ment improve. However, the prospect for a major 
advance in this area will brighten greatly when three 
trends, already evident, more fully characterize the 
approaches to these problems. These are: (a) inte- 
gration of the now largely separated research on 
attitudes, interests, values, personality, character, and 
related dynamic traits, by breaking down artificial 
subdivisions and adopting a more comprehensive con- 
cept of motivational functions; (b) development of 
a system of experimental designs and mathematical 
models for incorporating in the analyses the signifi- 
cant situational variables which define roles, frustrate 
or facilitate behavior, and define limits of freedom 
of individual action; and (c) acceptance of the re- 
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quirement of external validation of measurement 
scales and abandonment of continued faith in “face 
validity” of measurement instruments. 

CORRELATES OF ATTITUDES AND OPIN- 
IONS. A question that is frequently raised concerns 
the relation between attitudes and amount of infor- 
mation or knowledge. What is the value of informa- 
tion in attempting to influence attitudes? According 
to the accumulated evidence the relationship is not 
simple, and the evidence lends little encouragement 
to this approach. For example, Garrison (36), found 
a striking absence of appreciable effect of college 
training on attitudes on domestic and world political 
and economic issues, and Gleason (38) reported that 
industrial workers who favored the Taft-Hartley Act 
did not differ in their knowledge of the law’s pro- 
visions from those who opposed it. Amount of infor- 
mation seems to be positively related to degree of 
interest or ego-involvement (38, 97), but unrelated 
to the direction of attitude, pro or con, toward an 
object. However, Cooper and Michiels (20) also 
found that ego-involved subjects are less likely to be 
realistic in appraising their knowledge than those not 
so involved. Generally, the results of research in this 
area tend to confirm the conclusion that strongly 
held opinions are little affected by facts. On the other 
hand, Prothro (84) and others have shown that atti- 
tudes toward national groups, for example stereotypes 
about Americans held by Arabs, are changed as a 
result of personal contacts with members of those 
groups. This, of course, involves knowledge, but 
knowledge acquired in a personal experience context, 
not abstractly presented. Apparently, “A man con- 
vinced against his will will hold the same opinion 
still.” 

The personality and attitude correlates of ethno- 
centrism and prejudice have been actively investigated 
and an outstanding synthesis of research relating to 
prejudice prepared by Allport (3). Using a question- 
naire approach with college students, Stagner (103) 
supported the finding of Adorno and his colleagues 
(2) that persons accepting authority expressed in- 
tolerance of minority groups. Perlmutter (80) sug- 
gested that in some essential aspects, the personalities 
of individuals high on ethnocentrism, with marked 
dislike of foreigners (xenophobia), might be similar 
to the opposite extreme of love of foreigners (xeno- 
philia), since both involve rigid distinctions in atti- 
tudes and ideas between in-group and out-group. He 
constructed a scale to measure xenophilia and found 
that the correlation of these scores with the California 
F Scale supported his hypothesis. French (34) has 
issued a note of caution about questionnaires in which 
the responses are not randomized with respect to 
significant response sets, such as acquiescence. Appar- 
ently this criticism can be applied to the F Scale. 

Prothro (83) studied the ethnic attitudes of southern 
adults toward several ethnic groups by means of 
Remmers’ generalized scales and the Bogardus social- 
distance technique. Nearly all subjects favorable to 
Negroes were also favorable to Jews; a considerable 
number were unfavorable to Negroes, but not to 
Jews; others were unfavorable to both. Newcomb 
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(74), in a discussion of this study, predicted that the 
“authoritarian personality” characteristics would be 
common among the subjects in the third category, 
but not among the first, nor necessarily among the 
second. Christie and Garcia (17) found that although 
there were differences on mean F scores between 
~ollege-student samples from California and a south- 
ern state (the latter being higher), nevertheless the 
ideology toward minority groups showed about the 
same personality correlates for both samples, within 
the sanctioned frame of reference of each. Exposure 
to a more conservative and narrower range of ideol- 
ogy, rather than differential child-rearing practices, 
differentiated the southern students from the Cali- 
fornians. Gough (40) summarized the characteristics 
revealed by his anti-semitism scale in terms of a 
number of socially isolating tendencies such as har- 
assed, tormented, peevish, constricted, embittered, dis- 
trustful, rancorous, apprehensive, and bewildered. 

With reference to other correlates of political- 
social attitudes, Sanai (95) reported for British stu- 
dents that alterationism and emotionality-introversion 
are significantly and positively correlated. Alteration- 
ism was also significantly positively related to theo- 
retical and esthetic values but negatively related to 
religious values. Riesman and Glazer (88) reported 
that political apathy and activity are specific manifes- 
tations of more deep-lying and pervasive passive and 
active orientations, in addition to reflecting situational 
influences. 

Hoffman (52) described as compulsive conformers 
persons with low ego strength, strict morality, accept- 
ance of authority, and conventional belief in God 
who change their judgments to conform with group 
norms, even when these are almost irrationally out 
of line with private judgments. These results agree 
with findings by Hovland and others (55) that shy- 
ness, feelings of social inadequacy, low self-esteem, 
and inhibition of aggression tend to be more charac- 
teristic of easily persuaded persons than of persons 
difficult to persuade. Gump (44) correlated F-scale 
scores with college students’ attitudes toward Presi- 
dent Truman’s dismissal of General MacArthur. His 
results showed that students with high authoritarian 
(anti-democratic) tendencies were generally opposed 
to dismissal, and he concluded that this resulted from 
their attraction to the authoritarian symbol (General 
MacArthur). Rosenberg (92) found 66 out of 1571 
Cornell undergraduates who reported “depression” 
on a questionnaire. These students tended to like 
college life less than others, to be less integrated in 
college social life, more likely to feel college learning 
is useless, and more likely to be poorly adjusted and 
to criticize the university and the American system 
of higher education. 

The studies cited in this section represent a small 
sample of the extensive literature investigating per- 
sonal correlates of attitudes and opinions, elaborating 
the complex organizational relations described in the 
preceding section. While no comprehensive compila- 
tion of such results can be attempted here, the use- 
fulness of such a work is recognized, particularly if 
related to situational stimuli. 
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SITUATIONAL INFLUENCES ON ATTITUDES. 
The environmental situation may influence behavior 
in two related ways. First, the individual is stimulated 
by various factors to which he responds with ap- 
proach or avoidant reactions of varying intensity and 
affect. Second, the situation may limit the degrees 
of freedom of behavior in terms of possible alterna- 
tive responses. These influences are learned to a 
considerable extent, and they depend on the selective 
perception of the individual and his acceptance of 
social and cultural restraints. The following topics 
cover selected examples. 

Some effects of broad cultural and social factors 
have been recorded. Eysenck (28) compared the 
factor structure derived from intercorrelations of a 
forty-item social attitude inventory for samples of 
German, English, Swedish, and American adults who 
answered anonymously. He concluded that the struc- 
ture of these attitudes in these four countries is very 
similar, if not identical. Ayad and Farnsworth (6) 
and Zeligs (114) studied effects of world conditions 
on changes of attitudes of American subjects over 
time. Over a twenty-year period, Ayad and Farns- 
worth found that the scale values of 39 percent of 
religious attitude items shifted, predominantly in the 
pro-religious direction. In a previous study they had 
found that 65 percent of items on war attitudes had 
shifted in a ten-year period. Zeligs attributed the 
influence of World War II to changes observed be- 
tween attitudes of 12-year-olds tested in 1931 with 
those studied in 1942, 1943, and 1944. Although 
customs, costumes, cleanliness, language, religion, 
character qualities, and civilization were still given by 
the children as the reasons for their attitudes, the 
recent trends were away from prejudice because of 
racial and physical differences. Michael (70), in 
studying subcultural variables in the interpretation 
of opinion-poll results, found two differences in atti- 
tudes between upper-middle and lower-lower class 
subjects. The upper-middle had a “sense of potency” 
and felt that they had a stake in the future, while 
the lower-lower class was shown to lack positive feel- 
ing on both variables. According to Newcomb (74) 
people tend to classify themselves accurately on social 
class, by means of attitude scales, and tend to mani- 
fest strongest status strivings toward the group in 
which actual status is lowest. 

Perceived social status, or prestige, is a powerful 
influence, not only to cause people to be liked or 
selected in sociometric ratings, but also on perception 
of their performance. Sherif and others (101) found, 
in experimentally formed groups of boys at a camp, 
that regardless of actual skill in throwing balls at a 
target the performance of high-status boys was over- 
estimated by other boys and that of low-status boys 
underestimated. Prestige suggestion has been found 
more effective when the material to be judged is 
vague and unstructured than otherwise. A compre- 
hensive summary ef this topic is given by Asch (5). 

One of the most important classes of factors, con- 
stituting a pressure toward conformity of attitudes 
and behavior, is group norms. Sherif’s original work 
(98) on the autokinetic effect has influenced a vast 
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rents to creativity and originality. 
The research program at the University of Michi- 
gan Survey Research Center (64) has promoted the 


organizational variables. Data from studies of several 
large industrial organizations showed that there is 
“Mittle evidence that differential perception or attitude 
toward the rewards furnished by the company i 
related to energy devoted to the work. In two large 
departments of office workers, those who were more 
critical of certain company policies were high pro- 
ducers, showing that critical attitudes are often found 
among interested and informed people” (74). The 
data point to “group belongingness” and “ego noodi” 
tather than to reward systems set up by management 
to account for “diferential effort” and productivity. 
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tying these three aspects together, although there 
is a growing awareness that this must be done.” The 
important work of Hovland and others (55) on com. 
munication processes has clarified the functioning of 
a number of factors, such as the trustworthiness of 
sources of communication, persuasivenes, whether 
communication is one-sided or mutual, the effects of 
fear-arousing communications, and the effects of 
Presenting an argument on one’s own opinion, This 
work is too extensive to summarize in the present 
survey 

Attitudinal multivalence, as developed by Lee (61), 
role conflict derived situationally from the conflicting 
pressures of multiple group membership and multiple 
loyalties (13), and reference group concepts are 
closely related. French (34) cited research demon 
strating conflicts experienced by military officers who 
found inconsistencies between their roles as officers 
and those of instructors and chaplains. Sherif (99) 
has stressed the importance of the concept of refer 
ence groups for understanding stability and anchoring 
of attitudes and has pointed out the importance of 
understanding the significance of conflicting reference 
groups. Along this same line, Merton and Kitt (69) 
asked, "Under which conditions are associates within 
One's own groups taken as a frame of reference for 
self-evaluation and attitude-formation, and under 
which conditions do out-groups or nonmembership 
groups provide the significant frame of reference?” 

Still another important source of situational influ- 
ence on attitudes and behavior is the structure of the 
social group, which has been studicd extensively by 
the Ohio State group (107). The effects of forma! 
responsibility patterns on members of organizations 
in defining roles and influencing attitudes are clearly 
Mustrated in Stogdill’s writings (106). A revealing 
study by Argyris (4) demonstrated how the formal 
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comprise it; the set from which these are drawn is 
called the attitude universe, a concept developed by 
Guttman. Conceptually, attitude measurement involves 
sampling attitude universes and then measuring the 
universes by means of the samples. Each psycho- 
logical scaling method either states or implies a 
mathematical model that relates the responses, which 
Green calls the observed variables, to the attitude, 
or latent variable. Attitude measurement is thus a 
matter of selecting a scaling method by which re- 
sponse data can be related to attitude variables. 

Any collection of items which sample particular 
responses from the attitude universe is a questionnaire 
or inventory. Scores are numbers assigned to item 
responses; these may be combined for a questionnaire 
to form a scale score, or attitude scale. The properties 
of reliability, including stability on retest and equiva- 
lence in parallel forms, and validity, as a basis for 
judging scale utility in terms of relationship with 
other variables and prediction of other behavior, are 
of primary importance. Guttman’s coefficient of re- 
producibility is in some cases a lower bound of 
equivalence. A unidimensional scale measures a single 
variable, whereas a homogeneous scale is reliable 
but not necessarily factorially simple; operationally, 
the two terms usually have the same meaning. Atti- 
tude and opinion statements incorporated into items 
are highly sensitive to wording, and preparation of 
items is one of the most important aspects of meas- 
urement. Item type refers to content, and form refers 
to the manner in which the item is related to the latent 
continuum. Scaling methods are largely indifferent to 
item type but do have formal requirements. 

The most common type of item is the opinion 
statement, with which the respondent is asked to agree 
or disagree; the response scale may vary from a di- 
chotomy to a graduated scale. Open-end and mul- 
tiple-choice opinion statements are sometimes used. 
In contrast to the opinion statement, another type of 
item asks for a description of the respondent's action 
attitude, that is, What would you do? instead of 
What do you think? Action-attitude items include all 
forms of preference rating or choices and sociometric 
ratings. When the purpose of an action-attitude in- 
quiry is disguised, it is indirect. Observations of 
behavior may also be scaled. 

There are two major forms of items. The cumula- 
tive or monotone item increases or remains constant, 
but never decreases, in regression of the item on the 
scale as the value of the scale increases. The non- 
cumulative or nonmonotone item has a different 
operating characteristic (regression of item on scale), 
which first increases until it attains a maximum and 
then decreases. Green (41) gives as an example of 
the first type, “Are you taller than 6’ 0”?” and of the 
second, “Are you between 5’ 9” and 6’ 3” tall?” Al- 
though the distinction between these forms of items 
has generally been ignored in scaling, Green pointed 
out that Thurstone’s scaling model requires nonmono- 
tone items having single maxima, while the Guttman 
and Likert models require monotone items. 

Six major scaling methods have been discussed in 
detail by Edwards (27) and by Green (41). Thur- 
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stone’s technique (112) employs dichotomous, non- 
monotone items having operating characteristics with 
single maxima; each statement represents a certain 
degree of favorableness toward a set of objects, often 
a nondifferentiated stereotype. The items are scaled 
by judges using judgment methods, adapted from 
psychophysical methods, such as the method of paired 
comparisons. Likert-type scales (63) are more similar 
to personality tests; they use the method of summated 
ratings, with five categories of response for each item: 
strongly approve, approve, undecided, disapprove, 
strongly disapprove, which are scored 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 
respectively, according to the direction of scaling. 
These items should have operating characteristics 
that are monotonically increasing functions of the 
latent variable. In 1944, Guttman (46) presented a 
nonmetric scaling model for monotone attitude items; 
these scales have a special cumulative quality such 
that a person having any score would have answered 
all items up to that score in the same direction. The 
rank order of the items is thus the scale; for a perfect 
Guttman scale (45) the order of the items is the 
same as the order of their popularities. This method 
is called scalogram analysis. A fourth category con- 
sists of rating methods based on verbal and nonverbal 
behavior, expressive cues, interview responses, per- 
sonal documents, projective protocols, and other in- 
direct techniques (11, 97). The four methods are 
presently useful, although scalogram analysis is con- 
sidered unwieldy, particularly in dealing with large 
samples. Coomb’s unfolding technique (19), in which 
the respondent’s order of preference is determined by 
the relative position of the items from his location, 
and Lazarsfeld’s latent structure theory (108, Ch. 
10), which employs latent class analysis and the la- 
tent distance notion, are as yet theoretical models. 
Lord’s review of scaling methods (65) is pertinent. 

Research has progressed,at a rapid rate on develop- 
ment of scaling methods, but much more is needed on 
comparison of the methods. Multidimensional scaling 
methods (1) appear promising and may be applicable 
to the scaling of behavior observed in life situations. 
Recent research on attitude measurement and predic- 
tion has covered a wide range of topics, including 
scaling, validation of scales against action criteria, 
effects of anonymity of responses, types of directions 
to respondents, blocked versus scrambled order of 
items, interview techniques, observation worksheets, 
objective measures, indirect assessment methods in- 
cluding error-choice technique, and various projective 
techniques. 

ATTITUDE CHANGE. Attitude measurement is 
not an end in itself. Its purpose is usually to provide 
information concerning motives of individuals or 
groups in situations to assist social planners and con- 
trollers in understanding behavior dynamics. Very 
often overt behavior in a situation may show clearly 
that people are happy and contented or unhappy and 
dissatisfied, but the critical factors responsible are 
unknown. It is sometimes baffling to see widely differ- 
ing reactions in what are at least superficially identi- 
cal situations. Careful analyses of the motive patterns 
of the people in these situations and review of the 
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structure of the situation in relation to this informa- 
tion may bring to light the most likely sources of 
variation. 

It might be found, for example, that new machines, 
installed in a factory to increase production, were 
viewed by employees as a threat to their security. 
Perhaps, from the standpoint of the innovators, these 
machines were intended to be beneficial to both the 
company and employees. Their potentiality for in- 
creasing profits and earnings, by reducing production 
costs and effort, was perhaps regarded as obvious and 
compelling. But the employees saw only a threat of 
lay-offs, reduction of force, and further encroachment 
of inevitable automation. 

Approaches to the solution of this type of problem 
must begin by seeing the viewpoint of the persons 
affected. This would provide a more realistic agenda 
for problem-solving, calling attention either to infor- 
mation previously available but not used, because of 
failure to recognize the need, or to real problems not 
provided for. In either case, the problems that emerge 
would be directly related to the symptomatic behavior 
and it would be possible to deal with them rather than 
the symptoms. Correction of the factors contributory 
to insecurity would be more likely to eliminate grum- 
bling, hostility, absenteeism, and the like, than dis- 
ciplinary measures directed at this behavior itself. 

As Likert (64) has pointed out, each person raised 
in the American culture has to some degree acquired 
the traditional need to strive for a sense of personal 
dignity and personal worth. Each seeks some degree 
of recognition and sense of importance as an individ- 
ual in terms of the goals in life he has adopted. These 
he cherishes, usually with the reinforcing support of 
the groups with which he spends his life—family, 
work associates, church congregation, and friends. 
Teachers, employers, supervisors, and political and 
social planners who desire to influence human be- 
havior in small groups and in society have the task 
of understanding the general characteristics of people 
in a culture and the particular goals of individuals 
and groups. Attitude change depends first on ascer- 
taining motive patterns of target individuals and their 
reference groups. Attitude change is constantly oc- 
curring as a result of learning and the individual and 
situational influences described above. To achieve 
some deliberate changes it appears possible to com- 
municate directly with individuals, as by talks, classes, 
workshops, or propaganda, or to manipulate the situ- 
ation, the social group, group norms, and structure. 
The following discussion covers some of the major 
research on these problems. 

Newcomb (75) developed a theoretical framework 
for analyzing attitude change which deals with influ- 
ence, interpersonal communication, and roles. Osgood 
and Tannenbaum (76) also approached this problem 
with a theoretical model, based on the principle of 
congruity, to predict attitude change or resistance to 
change. This involves reference to original attitude 
toward the source of a message, original attitude to- 
ward the object evaluated by the message, and the 
nature of the evaluative assertion. Degree and direc- 
tion of attitude changes are assumed to be functions 


of the congruity of these three items, degree of polar- 
ization of the attitudes, and degree of incredulity 
regarding incongruous messages. 

One of the most impressive studies, reflecting a 
deliberate effort to change attitudes in order to ac- 
complish a practical social goal, is that of Paterson 
(78), who attacked the problem of a dreadful and 
destructive accident rate at an RAF fighter station 
during World War II. Available evidence suggested 
that the accidents represented careless errors of judg- 
ment rather than accident proneness, and Paterson 
approached the problem by efforts to increase group 
cohesion and to achieve a group norm of “good fly- 
ing.” Group cohesion provided pressure to conform 
to the new norm. 

To do this required leadership in the group; not 
the institutional but the informal type of leader in 
the exemplar role. These exemplars were found by 
analysis of behavior and conversation. Since it was 
frustration of the desire to get into battle that was 
causing poor team spirit and hence carelessness, the 
pilot had to be given something symbolic of the 
enemy to fight. His high morale had to be preserved, 
for this was essential in battle. Action had to affect 
everyone on the station to build up station team 
spirit, and it had to be real, related to flying. Since 
bad weather prevented the pilot from bringing the 
enemy to battle, the weather was on the side of the 
enemy, and could be symbolic of the enemy. The 
station could fight the weather. 

In the discussion of his successful results in reduc- 
ing accidents, Paterson made a number of important 
theoretical points. Team spirit arises from morale 
which depends on the knowledge that everyone is 
“doing his bit” in his role. Leadership is necessary 
to show group members how to perform their roles 
and to achieve functional coordination of the various 
roles. An important aspect of leadership is the com- 
munication of information which gives team members 
facts about the coordination of their particular func- 
tions with those of others. Team spirit thus achieved 
“almost automatically” leads to teamwork. The indi- 
vidual’s estimation of his role underlies the process 
of identification. “Function, hence role, has no mean- 
ing unless it is one of a structure of functions neces- 
sary to achieve the purpose of a group.” To be a 
member of a group, therefore, one must perform a 
function significant to the group. Work and job have 
meaning when they refer to functional contributions 
to group activity. That is, “a man working fills a role 
with which he is identified.” For a sense of belong- 
ingness, role, hence structure, is essential. The sense 
of security depends on belongingness. 

Closely related is the work of Likert (64) and his 
colleagues at the University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center. They have emphasized the importance 
of participation by the individuals concerned in over- 
coming resistance and accepting changes affecting 
them. The study by Coch and French (18), which 
dealt with production and rate of compensation 
changes in a garment factory, is illustrative of the 
importance of participation in decision-making to 
overcome resistance. 
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The Yale studies of communication processes are 
relevant to attitude change. The work of Hovland 
and his associates (55) was mentioned above, under 
situational influences. The following are some other 
relevant contributions of this group. Resistance to 
attitude change by contra-norm communication was 
greater among group members who valued their 
membership (as Boy Scouts) more highly; this rela- 
tionship is more evident under conditions of private 
expression of attitudes than under public (58). Com- 
munications arousing a high degree of anxiety in the 
recipient tend to stimulate defensive reactions which 
interfere with the acceptance of the communicator’s 
message; high-anxiety subjects were less influenced 
than low-anxiety subjects by a strong fear appeal 
and more influenced by a mild fear appeal (56). 

Hovland and Mandell (53) found that conclusion- 
drawing by a speaker facilitated attitude change. 
However, Thistlethwaite and others (111) distin- 
guished between comprehension and acceptance of 
a persuasive communication, since their repetition of 
this study indicated that conclusion-drawing and or- 
ganization of content affected comprehension but not 
acceptance. Thistlethwaite and Kamenetzky (110) 
maintained the same distinction in their extension of 
a previous study (54) on the effectiveness of one- 
sided versus two-sided arguments. Although their 
results with respect to sidedness of arguments were 
inconclusive, they did find that attitude change tends 
to be greater for those who more clearly comprehend 
the communicator’s intended conclusion or who show 
fewer or less intense discounting reactions to the 
communication. They concluded that introducing facts 
in support of the “other side” will reduce effectiveness 
when these facts are not already familiar to the 
audience, but that failure to introduce well-known 
facts on the “other side” will weaken the appeal. 

Kelley and Woodruff (59) proposed that if resist- 
ance to change does depend on anchorage of opinions 
in a group, it should be possible to reduce resistance 
by conveying information that other members of the 
group have changed their opinions. This was demon- 
strated in an experiment in which members of a 
college group heard a recorded speech contrary to 
their norms and heard an audience applaud the main 
points of the speech. For some subjects the applauders 
were described as members of the college group, and 
for others they were anonymous outsiders. Those 
who believed that the applause came from their own 
group were found to be more likely to change their 
opinions, but also to misinterpret the speaker's point 
of view as being more similar to their own. In a re- 
lated study, Brodbeck (9) concluded that individuals 
whose confidence in a belief has been shaken by prop- 
aganda prefer to hear arguments from their own side 
in order to bolster their confidence; given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a free discussion after the 
_ exposure, these individuals prefer to listen to persons 
who agree with them. Brodbeck expressed the opinion 
that if a communication causes conversion, people 
will tend to seek discussion with others who support 
the propaganda. 

The relative effectiveness of reading and listening 
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to the radio was compared by Haugh (49) in relation 
to acquisition of information and attitude change. 
Reading was more effective than listening in acquir- 
ing information, but there was no difference in re- 
tention after seven weeks. More material could be 
covered, however, by reading than by listening. No 
changes in attitudes resulted from thirty minutes of 
exposure to either reading or listening. On the other 
hand, Cromwell (22) reported audience attitude 
changes, measured on Thurstone scales, which per- 
sisted as long as thirty days after hearing recorded 
speeches. Apparently effects were related to effective- 
ness of the speakers. 

Jarrett and Sherriffs (57) compared propaganda, 
debate, and impartial presentation as determiners of 
attitude change. Under direct argument their subjects 
changed in direction of the argument; in the debate 
situation they moved in the direction of their pre- 
existing bias; and in the impartial presentation context 
the subjects became more moderate in their atti- 
tudinal position. In agreement with other research, 
Star and Hughes (104) reported a survey of local 
opinion and attitudes on the United Nations in which 
it was found that those already interested, even if 
poorly informed, welcome information, while the 
well-informed, if uninterested, pay little attention to 
it. Such results suggest that public information pro- 
grams often reach few of the people to whom they 
are directed. In this connection the importance of 
evaluation of the effects of attitude-change programs 
cannot be overemphasized. In many cases they are 
taken for granted, but, as in the report of an inter- 
group relations workshop by Levinson and Schermer- 
horn (62), they are all too often disappointing. 
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Although audio-visual communication, broadly in- 
terpreted, would include the lecture, use of text- 
books, and other verbal materials, the term today is 
restricted in meaning to such special kinds of com- 
munication devices and procedures as motion pictures, 
filmstrips, television, radio, recordings, graphic illus- 
trations, school journeys, models, and demonstrations. 
In this sense the audio-visual movement began in 
1904 with the St. Louis Educational Museum. It has 
grown to a point where an estimated twenty million 
dollars per year is spent on AV materials, equipment, 
and services, exclusive of salaries. From its early 
childhood in 1918, the AV movement has been rooted 
in a history of research. And the history of this re- 
search has been largely one of support by grants from 
agencies, philanthropic funds, and the military serv- 
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ices. Although individuals seeking higher degrees in 
universities contributed a share of significant studies 
to the literature, the burden has been carried by the 
major film and television research programs. 

These programs and the part they played in the 
development of a body of generalizations relating to 
AV communication have been capably described by 
Finn (89) and Hoban and VanOrmer (132). They 
begin with the Lashley and Watson study (166) in 
1919, and continue through the first team-coordinated 
studies supported by the Commonwealth Fund and 
reported by Freeman (94) in 1924; to the multi- 
volume Payne Fund studies on the effects of the 
theatrical motion picture on youth summarized by 
Charters (48) in 1933; the U. S. Army studies in 
World War II reported by Gibson (102), Hoban 
(128), Hovland and others (136), and Miles and 
Spain (201); the state-wide study of the contribution 
of films to the enrichment of the high schools of 
Nebraska reported by Meierhenry (192) in 1952; 
and finally up to the extensive military research pro- 
grams now being conducted at Pennsylvania State 
University (40, 41), by the U. S. Air Force (175), 
and by the Department of the Army (150, 238). The 
studies supported by these research programs tell us 
most of what we now know about the effectiveness 
and characteristics of AV communication. 

Contributing also to the AV communication re- 
search literature have been a number of perceptive 
papers. Church (50), Kendler and others (156), and 
Smith and VanOrmer (260) applied the implications 
of learning theory and the perceptual aspects of com- 
munications to the design of AV materials. Carpenter 
(43) applied psychological concepts, Norberg (216) 
reviewed some aspects of perception research as re- 
lated to AV communication, and Fearing (82, 83) 
developed a theory of communication. Finn (84, 86, 
87, 88, 89, 90, 91), in a continuing series of thought- 
ful articles, discussed the professionalism and direc- 
tion of the AV field and the relationship between 
automation and education. Hoban (131) considered 
the implications of the AV researcher and his train- 
ing, the restrictions of research support, the orienta- 
tion of research, and the problems of evaluation 
research. Saettler (239, 240, 241, 242, 243) traced 
the history and development of AV communication 
in his dissertation and a series of articles. The pro- 
fessional journal Audio-Visual Communication Re- 
view, a quarterly publication started in 1953 by the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has done much to 
disseminate AV theoretical and research findings 
in this country and abroad. Carpenter (39) and 
McCoy (183) did much to integrate the findings and 
implications of research with respect to the logistics 
and psychology of training films and film production. 

Stimulated in part by Wiener’s concept of cyber- 
netics (305), Shannon and Weaver's mathematical 
theory of communication (252), and Korzybski’s 
semantic principles (160), progress has been made in 
the construction of a general theory of communica- 
tion. This theory development has important implica- 
tions for AV production and utilization; an improved 
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understanding of the processes of communication 
should result from better theory construction. Osgood 
(218) developed a measure of meaning, called the 
“semantic differential,” which could be used to specify 
the meaning of particular concepts to particular in- 
dividuals. Communication models were constructed 
by Gerbner (100), Schramm (246), and Westley and 
MacLean (304); and Smythe (262) presented a 
critique on some current trends in communication 
research. Gibson (103) developed a provisional the- 
ory of pictorial perception, and Harwood and Cartier 
(116) presented an overview of the many approaches 
to the study of human communication. 

In the area of analysis of communication content, 
Berelson (26), Lasswell and Leites (168), and Smythe 
(261), made important contributions. Hovland and 
others’ Communication and Persuasion (135) con- 
tributed to the psychological study of opinion change 
by persuasive communication, and the 53rd Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(122) treated the topic of mass media as it relates 
to education. Allport (12) made a critical analysis 
of the theories of perception and presented his own 
“dynamic-structural” theory of behavior, and Katz 
and Lazarsfeld (152) studied the part that the per- 
sonal influence of people played in the flow of mass 
communications. Cherry (49) and Miller (202) pre- 
sented excellent surveys of human communication, 
and Carroll (45) did the same for the study of 
language. Compilations of articles on human com- 
munication were made by Berelson and Janowitz 
(27) and Schramm (244, 245, 246). 

Reviews of the AV communication research litera- 
ture have been published periodically. The first com- 
prehensive attempt to evaluate the research was made 
by Hoban (127) in 1937, and the pattern of analysis 
he established was followed in later reviews by Dale 
and Hoban (65) and by Dale and others (66, 67). 
Allen (6, 8), McClusky (180), and Stenius (269) 
published general reviews of the research; and bibli- 
ographies of research studies were compiled by the 
staff of the Instructional Film Research Program 
(42), Larson and Runden (165), and Moldstad (207). 
However, the most comprehensive analysis to date 
was the 1950 report prepared for the Instructional 
Film Research Program by Hoban and VanOrmer, 
Instructional Film Research 1918-1950 (132). This 
report serves as an irreplaceable benchmark from 
which any subsequent review must take its direction, 
and it should be in the library of every serious student 
of AV communication. The present review of research 
owes a debt to the Hoban and VanOrmer report. 

The following review of AV communication re- 
Search is presented under five major headings: (a) 
effectiveness of audio-visual materials, (b) audience- 
learner characteristics, (c) characteristics of the 
learning environment, (d) use of audio-visual ma- 
terials, and (e) administration of audio-visual pro- 
grams. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF AUDIO-VISUAL MA- 
TERIALS. A knowledge of the effectiveness of AV 
materials as they relate to conventional instructional 
methods and to each other is important to teachers 
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and school administrators. This section will be or- 
ganized so as to consider the relative effectiveness 
of each of the following kinds of AV materials: 
motion pictures, television, radio and recordings, 
filmstrips and slides, pictorial illustration, graphic 
materials, field trips, and three-dimensional materials. 

Motion Pictures. The history of research in educa- 
tional motion pictures is really the history of research 
in the field of audio-visual communication; for, until 
the more recent research in educational TV, the major 
research effort in AV has been with educational films. 
This research has been reviewed in detail by Hoban 
and VanOrmer (132), and other useful reviews of 
instructional film research have been published from 
time to time (8, 66, 67, 180, 269). In this section 
some 35 years of instructional film research will be 
reviewed in four categories: knowledge of facts; per- 
ceptual-motor skills; concepts; and motivation, inter- 
ests, attitudes, and opinions. 

KNOWLEDGE OF Facts. The evidence clearly sup 
ports the conclusion that films can teach factual 
information effectively over a wide range of subject- 
matter content, ages, abilities, and conditions of use 
This factual learning, however, tends to be rather 
specific to the information communicated by the film. 
In early studies, Arnspiger (18), Consitt (57), Hola- 
day and Stoddard (133), Knowlton and Tilton (158), 
Marchant (190), Watkins (301), Weber (302), and 
Wise (313) demonstrated the effectiveness of films in 
teaching factual information. In more recent studies, 
Hovland and others (136) showed that films had 
considerable influence on increasing soldiers’ factual 
knowledge of the background of the war, the German 
war strategy, and the events of the so-called Battle 
of Britain. Meierhenry (192, 193) reported that Ne- 
braska high-school classes, devoting one sixth of their 
instructional time in certain courses to an enrichment 
program with motion pictures, made significantly 
better scores than nonfilm classes on informational 
tests directly related to the content of the films, and 
equal scores on national standardized tests. Wise 
(314) found film groups superior to nonfilm groups 
in teaching high-school biology, and Scott (247) 
found that film learning tended to be specific to the 
material covered by films. 

VanderMeer (288) found that a body of factual 
information such as high-school general science could 
be taught by films alone almost as effectively as by 
a teacher using conventional classroom procedures 
and even better if the films were introduced and sup- 
plemented by brief study guides. Anderson and others 
(14) compared the teaching of high-school biology: 
(a) in the traditional textbook fashion with a min- 
imum of laboratory work; (b) using 18 appropriate 
films to supplement the text materials but with no 
laboratory experiences; (c) using laboratory experi- 
ences, such as dissection and examination of speci- 
mens, but with no films; and (d) using films plus the 
laboratory methods. As measured by the Minnesota 
State Board Examination in Biology, the students in 
the combined film and laboratory group achieved 
significantly more factual information than those in 
the other three groups. Barry and Smith (24) investi- 
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gated the merit of the Iowa Reading Films in teach- 
ing reading in Grade IX and found that the films 
themselves did not have significant effect upon learn- 
ing. All experimental methods resulted in gains, 
probably due to the focused attention on reading and 
the increased motivation of students. Anderson and 
others (17) compared the teaching of high-school 
biology (a) without films, (b) by films used at in- 
tervals throughout the year, and (c) by films bolstered 
by emphasizing the principles stressed in each film. 
They found that the films-with-principles-stressed 
method was somewhat superior to the film method, 
which in turn was superior to the conventional method. 

PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR SKILLS. There is little doubt 
about the effectiveness of films in teaching perceptual- 
motor skills, Studies by McClusky and McClusky 
(181) in teaching the construction of a reed mat and 
a pasteboard box; Freeman and others (95) in teach- 
ing handwriting performance and position; and those 
by Brown and Messersmith (33), Lockhart (172), and 
Priebe and Burton (223) in teaching athletic skills, 
demonstrated that instruction by film was at least as 
effective as by conventional methods. 

VanderMeer (287) studied the use of eight U. S. 
Office of Education films in the training of lathe 
operators over a prolonged period and found that the 
use of films cut the working time, resulted in a reduc- 
tion of the period of trial-and-error learning, and 
produced more factual information on machine opera- 
tion. VanderMeer concluded that films are probably 
more effective in teaching the more complex skills 
than in teaching the simple ones. Hoban (128) re- 
ported a study by Beck and Lumsdaine which com- 
pared the teaching of the assembly and disassembly 
of a portable radar station with a film and with a 
competent instructor using a scale model. Although 
the two groups required about the same length of 
time to perform the operations when tested, the investi- 
gators concluded that the film instruction increased 
teamwork and efficiency. 

Roshal (232) studied the effects of certain vari- 
ables of learner representation on learning to tie knots 
and found that (a) a film is more effective if the task 
is portrayed from the viewing angle that would be 
assumed by the learner in performing the skill, and 
(b) a presentation of the motions involved is more 
effective than presenting a series of static photo- 
graphs, Two studies were made by Jaspen (146, 147) 
on the effects of a number of film variables on learn- 
ing the assembly of the breech block of the 40mm 
antiaircraft gun by naval trainees. Ninety-eight per- 
cent of the men taught by the use of an experimental 
film learned how to assemble the breech block. Jaspen 
concluded that a slow rate of development, the point- 
ing out of errors to be avoided, the repetition of the 
assembly demonstration, and the participation by the 
learner in the performance of the task contribute 
significantly to the effectiveness of the film. Harby 
(112, 113) and Murnin and others (208) used the 
daylight projection of repetitive film loops in the 
teaching of such athletic skills as tumbling and 
basketball free-throw shooting. They found that a 
repeated motion-picture demonstration was at least as 
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effective as a live instructor’s demonstration, but that 
the live instruction was superior when the technique 
of individual coaching was added. Hirsch (125) re- 
ported that repetitive film loops taught rifle marks- 
manship skills to Army trainees as well as did the 
usual lecture-demonstration-application method. Zuck- 
erman (319) pointed out that a medium level of 
verbalization, 89 to 125 words per minute, and direc- 
tive statements using the imperative mood in the 
spoken commentary were most effective in teaching 
naval trainees how to tie knots. VanderMeer and 
Cogswell (290) successfully used an Army training 
film to teach Army film projectionist trainees how to 
operate a motion-picture projector. Cogswell (53) 
found that a three-dimensional film on the assembly 
of the breech block of the 40mm antiaircraft gun was 
no more effective in teaching the assembly skill than 
the two-dimensional film; however, the judgment of 
depth was not an essential cue to learning in this train- 
ing situation. 

Concepts. Although a frequent criticism of instruc- 
tional films is that learning from them is “passive” 
and interferes with thinking and the development of 
concepts and inferences, there is no experimental re- 
search to support this negative supposition. On the 
contrary, the evidence is on the side of the film in 
developing concepts. Rulon (235) compared the learn- 
ing from eight films in Grade VIII general science as 
it related to the learning of pure “rote” items and 
so-called “eductive” items which required the applica- 
tion of a concept or the inferring of one fact from 
another. He found that when films were added to 
instruction with textbooks alone, the eductive items 
were learned significantly better than the rote items 
as measured by both an immediate learning test and 
a retention test administered three and one-half 
months later. Vernon’s study (296) with a sound film 
and silent filmstrip in teaching British seaman trainees 
to take soundings with a lead line and a Kelvin sound- 
ing machine showed that the film and filmstrip pro- 
duced a greater gain in the “comprehension” scores 
than in the “memory for detail” scores. 

MOTIVATION, INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, AND OPINIONS. 
Considerable attention has been given to the study of 
motivation, interests, attitudes, and opinions as modi- 
fied by films. In general it might be concluded that 
films can modify motivations, interests, attitudes, and 
opinions if they are designed to stimulate or reinforce 
existing beliefs of the audience. There is, however, 
little evidence that films can make changes if they are 
contrary to the existing beliefs, personality struc- 
ture, or social environment of the individual in the 
audience. 

Regarding the effect of films upon motivations and 
interests, Lashley and Watson (166) found that al- 
though a film on venereal disease had no measurable 
effect on subsequent sexual behavior of the audience, 
it did influence viewers who had contracted a venereal 
disease to seek immediate treatment. Consitt (57) 
and Wood and Freeman (316) found that films in- 
creased student interest, and Knowlton and Tilton 
(158) found they increased classroom participation 
and voluntary reading. There was evidence, therefore, 
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were inconclusive, the comparisons consistently favor- 
ing the radio groups only in the field of music, and 
even here several of the differences were not large 
enough to be statistically significant. Wiles (308) 
found that junior-high-school students learned more 
from listening to a series of news broadcasts than 
did a comparable group of students studying current 
events in the classroom. Miles (200) also found 
advantages for the radio group in the teaching of 
elementary science. Cook and Nemzek (58), on the 
other hand, found no significant differences in the 
amount of information acquired by radio and non- 
radio students. 

The studies of attitudes were also inconclusive. 
Haugh (118) found that there were no significant 
differences in the effectiveness of reading or listening 
to radio drama in acquiring information and that 
neither method caused any shift in attitudes. Rothney 
and Hansen (233) made an exploratory study, using 
the questionnaire method of obtaining Grade V 
through Grade VIII student reactions to a Wisconsin 
School of the Air radio program designed to teach 
children ideals of American democracy and basic 
concepts of intercultural relations. The programs ap- 
peared to develop favorable attitudes toward mem- 
bers of other cultural groups and were liked by 97 
percent of the students. Lowdermilk (174), comparing 
recordings and printed versions of the recordings, 
found that reading was more effective than listening 
in influencing students’ attitudes toward freedom of 
speech and assembly, but that reading the script while 
listening was more effective than reading alone. Rulon 
(236) found recordings of little value in motivating 
students to further study. Reid (227) found that a 
series of broadcasts failed to stimulate the interest 
of Grades VII and VIII students in reading. 

Several researchers have measured the understand- 
ability of radio programs. Chall and Dial (47) found 
that understanding of and interest in newscasts were 
related to the level of difficulty of the material as 
measured by the Dale-Chall formula. Silvey (255) 
summarized a study by Vernon (297) on the intelli- 
gibility of educational broadcasts by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. Qualities which made for 
intelligibility were: (a) limitation of number of 
teaching points, (b) clear summaries, (c) lucidity 
and liveliness of style, (d) concreteness of both sub- 
ject matter and treatment, and (e) the illustration of 
principles or abstract points. Qualities which hindered 
intelligibility were: (a) too speedy delivery, (b) 
flowery or literary metaphors, (c) overlong sentences, 
(d) difficult vocabulary, and (e) complex sentence 
structure. Intelligibility was not affected by the num- 
ber of minor teaching points, the speaker’s delivery, 
or conversational speech. 

Filmstrips and Slides. Filmstrips and slides are 
among the most economical of AV materials; there- 
fore, their effectiveness as compared with the more 
expensive motion picture has frequently been studied. 
Early studies by Brown (32), James (145), McClusky 
(178), and McClusky and McClusky (181) comparing 
filmstrips and slides with the silent motion picture 
found in general that the projected still pictures were 
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about as effective in teaching factual information as 
silent films. 

Later studies comparing filmstrips and slides with 
sound motion pictures supported these earlier find- 
ings. Goodman (104) compared sound and silent 
filmstrips with sound and silent motion pictures in 
teaching four safety topics to Grades VI and VII 
students, finding no significant differences among the 
four methods when tested a month after the lessons. 

Carson (46) reported a study made by the Scottish 
Educational Film Association in which long and 
abbreviated versions of a filmstrip on American cow- 
boys were compared with a sound film on the same 
subject. As measured by a 40-item true-false and 
multiple-choice test, the two filmstrip groups were 
greatly superior to the sound film groups in learning 
information and concepts. Vernon's experiment (296) 
in teaching British seamen to comprehend and learn 
facts about taking soundings with a lead line found 
the filmstrip and film to be about equal in value, 
with a great advantage to the method that combined 
the two techniques. Gibson (102) compared a group 
instructed through films with a lecture group for 
which the lectures were organized around a series of 
19 slides and with a group that read a well-written 
and well-illustrated booklet on the air-trainee subject 
of position firing. The film group learned significantly 
more facts, the lecture and manual groups achieving 
about the same. Heidgerken (119) found no differ- 
ences among filmstrips, motion pictures, and filmstrips 
combined with motion pictures in teaching units in 
a course on nursing arts. Hovland and others (136) 
compared the effectiveness of an Army training film 
on map reading with an Army filmstrip that presented 
the same content. Army Quartermaster trainees, 
tested by a 39-item verbal and visualized test, learned 
slightly but not reliably more from the filmstrip. 

Anderson and others (15, 16) compared three 
methods of teaching spelling in Grades III to V: the 
Newlon-Hanna method, the pupil-coach method, and 
a so-called multisensory method which used projected 
slides of the words. As measured by retention tests 
three months later, the three methods were about 
equal in effectiveness, with an advantage to the multi- 
sensory method in Grade III. Jackson (142) found 
filmstrips made from frames of motion pictures on 
the life of St. Paul to have about the same teaching 
value as the film itself in teaching the Bible to high- 
school students. Abramson (1) studied the relative 
effectiveness of two methods of teaching a year course 
in elementary mechanics to students in a large city 
high school where various socio-economic factors 
produced a general lack of interest in school work. 
He studied the value of the standard method of 
instruction (which combined recitation, demonstra- 
tion, film, supervised study, and laboratory exercises) 
with a method using the projection of pictorial ideo- 
graphs as slides, each slide followed by several 
“thought” questions which focused on certain ele- 
ments and relationships in the slides. Achievement 
was measured by specially prepared tests given im- 
mediately and two months later. The slide group 
achieved significantly more learning than the control 
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group on all three units of instruction on both the 
immediate and the two-month retention tests. 

Stampolis and Sewell (265) compared the use of 
four filmstrips with lectures in teaching economic 
concepts’ to university students, the filmstrip method 
proving significantly superior to the lecture method 
in one case. Helliwell (120) investigated the values 
of the filmstrip and the field trip in teaching factual 
knowledge of the dairy and the newspaper to 14- and 
15-year-old students in England. The field-trip method 
was found to be greatly superior to the filmstrip, 
but the combination of methods was the most effec- 
tive of the three. Slattery (256) compared the effec- 
tiveness of silent filmstrips with sound films in the 
informational and conceptual learning of Grade V 
social studies. She found the filmstrips, both with 
and without student participation, to be significantly 
superior to the sound motion pictures. Lasser (167) 
tested the effectiveness of a filmstrip versus a film 
in teaching a simple performance task of repairing a 
broken sash cord in a window. No significant differ- 
ences were found except for one sub-operation on 
which the film group did much better, presumably 
because the film had continuity. On several operations 
neither medium was effective. Torkelson (281) 
studied mock-ups, training-manual illustrations alone, 
cutaways, and projected black-and-white and colored 
transparencies as aids in teaching the nomenclature 
and functioning of certain types of naval ordnance 
to NROTC students and naval trainee recruits. Al- 
though the three-dimensional mock-ups and cutaways 
produced superior learning, the differences were so 
small in proportion to their high cost that their 
general use appeared to be unjustified. Kale and 
Grosslight (148) studied the learning of Russian 
vocabulary under several conditions, including pic- 
tures plus titles versus titles only, motion versus still 
pictures, and sound versus silent pictures. They found 
that (a) pictures of an object or act were an aid to 
learning vocabulary, (b) still pictures were as effec- 
tive as moving pictures, and (c) pronunciation of 
the words by a narrator seemed to inhibit learning 
to write the words. 

Zuckerman (320) demonstrated how a preproduc- 
tion filmstrip of the rough “story-board” for a train- 
ing film could be used to predict the relative learning 
that would result on the completed film. In “The 
Healthy Village,” a report on the visual-education 
experiment in West China conducted by UNESCO 
(284), the general value of AV materials in teaching 
health principles to a partially literate tural popula- 
tion was pointed up. Filmstrips and slides were con- 
sidered the most effective means used in reaching 
large numbers of people and in making the deepest 
and most lasting impression. Vergis (292) found that 
addition of the third dimension to colored slides had 
no significant effect upon Grade V students’ learning 
of factual information that was not dependent upon 
depth cues for understanding. However, the 3-D 
slides were greatly superior in influencing the inter- 
pretation of size and form in space. He concluded 
that the types of pictures best suited for 3-D projec- 
tion are those that are specially chosen to communi- 


cate certain spatial concepts. Butts (36) studied the 
comparative effectiveness of captions on slides. He 
found that declarative and imperative captions were 
significantly superior to interrogative captions in 
helping students learn and retain information. 

On the basis of their review of the research on 
filmstrips and slides, Hoban and VanOrmer (132) 
concluded that the superiority of the motion picture 
probably resulted from the greater adaptability of 
movies for portraying interacting events, whereas the 
superiority of the filmstrip was probably due to the 
slower rate of development used in the actual presen- 
tation of the filmstrip to the audience. 

Pictorial Illustration. There is a dearth of research 
on the effectiveness of pictorial illustration or “flat” 
pictures, most emphasis having been placed on the 
preferences of children for pictures of different kinds. 
However, adequate reviews of this research have been 
prepared by Dale and others (66, 67), Ibison (140), 
Spaulding (263), and the University of Illinois Division 
of Communications (286). 

These picture preference studies (96, 195, 196, 
205, 234, 309) indicated that children prefer illustra- 
tions that (a) are colored; (b) contain action; (c) 
tell a story; (d) are related to previous experiences 
and can be associated with places, objects, persons, 
events, or animals about which they have read or 
with which they are familiar; and (e) are larger. 
From a careful review of the research and an experi- 
ment with newly literate adults in Latin America, 
Spaulding (264) concluded that an illustration should 
be presented in terms of the past experience of the 
intended audience; it should be kept simple, it should 
be in color, and captions should be used to generalize, 
modify, relate, and extend the meaning of the illus- 
tration. 

In their studies of eye-movement tendencies of 
individuals who looked at pictures, Buswell (35) con- 
cluded that the directions given prior to looking at 
a picture had a marked effect upon what was seen 
in the picture, and Brandt (31) found that initial 
fixations of the eyes tended to fall to the left and 
above the center of the picture, indicating that content 
of an illustration should be organized so as not to 
oppose eye-movement tendencies, but rather to place 
the most significant portions of an illustration in the 
center or upper left of the picture. 

Although there is evidence (110, 273) that pictorial 
illustrations increase the learning from verbal ma- 
terial, there is also evidence that such may not neces- 
sarily be true (204, 275, 295). It appears that a 
great deal of study still needs to be made of the 
factors within pictorial illustrations that lead to in- 
creased learning and also to the kinds of content best 
communicated by still pictures and the techniques of 
using these pictures in teaching. 

Graphic Materials. Since the early studies on the 
most effective forms of graphic presentation (61, 62, 
63, 78, 280, 291, 300), comparatively little research 
has been reported with the exception of Malter’s 
studies (186, 187, 188, 189) on the ability of children 
to read graphic materials. More recently, Peterson 
and Schramm (222) studied how accurately different 
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kinds of graphs are read, and Peterson (221) applied 
this research to a practical manual on the use of 
graphs in Air Force teaching materials. Vernon (294) 
summarized a series of studies and articles in England 
on graphic presentation with the general conclusions 
that (a) readers require special training to enable 
them to understand graphic materials properly, (b) 
placing information in diagrams does not necessarily 
insure that the material will be understood and re- 
membered better than when it is presented in a table 
of figures, (c) certain types of data require certain 
types of diagrams, and (d) people usually understand 
diagrams better when they are accompanied by verbal 
explanations. 

In a review of the research on graphic presentation, 
the National Project in Agricultural Communication 
at Michigan State University concluded that (a) 
simple visual patterns with scant data tend to produce 
more specific recall; (b) accuracy in reading graphs 
is related to age, education, and training or experience 
in using them; (c) accuracy of estimates drops when 
the number of dimensions of the graph increases; 
(d) accuracy of estimates drops when the number 
of elements included in a single presentation increases; 
and (e) a circle graph is probably the best way to 
illustrate parts of the whole (214). 

Field Trips. Comparatively little research has been 
conducted on the field trip as an instructional tech- 
nique, although what evidence there is indicates that 
it has instructional value. Atyeo (22), Clark (51), 
Fraser (93), and Raths (225) all found the field trip 
to be an effective means of teaching. From a question- 
naire given in Detroit in 1950 to students of Grades 
VI, IK, and XII to discover what places in the com- 
munity they had ever visited and with whom, Collings 
(54) concluded that (a) teachers cannot assume that 
students have had large numbers of these experiences, 
(b) schools are not making sufficient use of the com- 
munity resources, (c) the most direct experiences are 
being provided by the home, (d) church and club 
groups provide very few such experiences, and (e) 
students have had most experiences with recreational 
and cultural activities and fewest with governmental 
activities. Curtis (64) demonstrated the value of the 
excursion as a summary device in teaching conserva- 
tion to Grade V students. Harvey (115) found that 
the use of field trips with Grade IX general-science 
classes studying a unit on conservation significantly 
increased the development of scientific attitudes and 
added a new fund of factual information. Helliwell 
(120), comparing the use of filmstrips with field trips 
in teaching factual knowledge about the dairy and 
how a newspaper works, found the field trip to be 
significantly more effective, and the addition of the 
filmstrip to the field trip experience even more effective. 

Three-dimensional Materials. Most of the research 
on the values of three-dimensional materials has been 
done by the Armed Services. In a series of technical 
reports (75, 76, 77, 98) evaluation procedures and 
requirements for construction and use of training 
aids and devices were developed. 

In a study discussed above, Torkelson (281) found 
that the advantages of three-dimensional materials 
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were so small in proportion to their high cost as to 
discourage their use except under special condition. 
Murnin and others (209) discovered no advantages 
for the 3-D mock-up over methods that used naval 
trainee drawings of schematic electrical systems or 
teaching methods which used no devices. Vris (298), 
after finding that complex motor skills such as thread- 
ing a motion-picture projector could be taught better 
by three-dimensional models than by two-dimensional 
aids, concluded that 3-D materials should be used 
where the task to be learned is essentially three- 
dimensional in nature. This conclusion was supported 
by Vergis’ findings (292) with 3-D slides and Cogs- 
well’s study (53) of stereoscopic motion pictures in 
teaching the assembly of the breech block of an 
antiaircraft gun. Swanson and others (276) reported 
a series of studies that found no appreciable differ- 
ences in training effectiveness of mock-ups, cutaways, 
animated panels, charts, and symbolic diagrams in 
teaching skilled Air Force personnel the maintenance 
of the hydraulic, fuel, and rudder power control 
systems of the B-47 aircraft. When conducted with 
inexperienced mechanics, they found a requirement 
that at least moderately realistic representations of 
equipment be provided in teaching recognition of 
equipment components, that color-coding be used 
where appropriate, and that more than one type of 
visual aid be used in order to capitalize on the unique 
instructional advantages of various training-aid char- 
acteristics. 

Evans and Ray (80) studied the teaching of the 
micrometer to high-school students. In the control 
group each student had an actual micrometer and 
was instructed orally in the names of the parts and 
their functions. The experimental group received oral 
instruction with a large wall model of the micrometer. 
Although the scale model group made fewer errors 
in naming the parts of the micrometer, no significant 
differences were found between the two groups in 
their abilities to make actual measurements. The Los 
Angeles City Schools (173) in cooperation with the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company evaluated the 
teaching effectiveness of the Aetna Drivotrainer in 
high-school driver education. They found that the 
Aetna Drivotrainer method (combining training on 
a mock-up of a car, viewing of specially prepared 
films, and some on-the-road training) was equally 
effective in teaching driving skills and was reliably 
superior in changing driver attitudes when compared 
with the prescribed California driver-education course. 

AUDIENCE-LEARNER CHARACTERISTICS. 
The importance of the characteristics of the learner 
upon the reception of instructional communications 
cannot be overemphasized. The earlier concept of the 
audience as a kind of atomistic mass, subject to per- 
suasion or instruction by powerful communication 
mediums, is being viewed with increased skepticism. 
We seem to be gradually approaching the position 
taken by Carpenter (41) when he expressed the 
opinion that the effects of film instruction, within 
certain limits, depend more upon the characteristics 
of the perceivers, individuals and audiences, than 
upon the elemental variables within films themselves. 
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Predisposition to Acceptance. Evidence exists that 
the predisposition of an audience to accept an attitude 
or opinion operates to influence the individual’s inter- 
pretation of the communication. Ramseyer (224) 
pointed out that the reactions of students to films 
dealing with social subjects was related to the occu- 
pations of their parents. Hovland and others (136) 
found that military trainees who were predisposed to 
accept certain opinions prior to a film showing tended 
to hold these same opinions nine weeks after the 
film, although when tested shortly after the showing 
their opinions fell into no discernible pattern. Wiese 
and Cole (306) found that the effects of an atti- 
tudinal film were largely determined by the social, 
cultural, and economic backgrounds of the audience. 
Greenhill and McNiven (107) discovered a relation- 
ship between learning from a film and the degree to 
which the viewer perceives the film to be of use to 
him. Kishler’s study (157) supports this. 

Hoban (129) studied reactions to two actors in an 
Army training film on the operation of a motion- 
picture projector by a target audience made up of 
new enrollees in an Army Projectionist School and 
by a nontarget audience of soldiers not enrolled in 
the school. The target audience made over 80 percent 
more responses on a reaction questionnaire and ap- 
peared to be about twice as interested in the film. In 
addition, the target audience tended to identify more 
with an “expert” model in the film and the nontarget 
audience with the “trainee” model. Hoban thereby 
hypothesized that audience involvement in an iden- 
tification with instructional films is determined more 
by audience aspiration and the relative value placed 
on the aspired-to role than to audience status at the 
time. In another analysis Hoban (130) concluded 
that audience status was related to reactions to a film 
and that some impedance of communication was 
likely to result on the upper-status level of an audi- 
ence when the film presented values associated with 
the lower-status level. Maccoby and Wilson (176), 
in two studies in which entertainment films were 
shown to Grade VII children, found that the viewers 
identified themselves with like-sexed leading charac- 
ters. However, they identified with the character 
whose social class corresponded with their aspired-to 
social class rather than with their current status. 
Studying the effects of five mental-hygiene films on 
university women, Mertens (198) found that the 
poorly adjusted women showed greatest emotional 
involvement with the films, and that women with 
problems similar to those dealt with in the films 
reacted more strongly, remembered the films longer, 
and interpreted them in a slightly different manner. 
Stein (267) arrived at similar conclusions from a 
study of the effects of four of the same mental-hygiene 
films on normal and abnormal individuals. Those who 
found the films most personally relevant and accept- 
able learned the most from them, women appearing 
to be more responsive than men, and psychologically 
deviant (except those acutely ill mentally) individuals 
finding them more relevant than normal individuals. 
Rose’s analysis (231) of audience reactions to the 
commercial film, “Life of Riley,” by means of infrared 
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photography emphasized the importance of the back- 
ground, experience, and set of the audience. 

Likes and Interests. Hoyland and others (136) found 
that likes and dislikes of a film are related to the 
film’s influence on opinions. However, Ash (19), 
Heidgerken (119), Twyford (282), VanderMeer (289), 
and Westfall (303) found little or no relationship 
between interest in films and the information gained 
from them. In a study of liking and learning from 
educational television programs, Merrill (197) found 
similar results. 

Intellectual Ability, Training, and Prior Knowledge. 
There is evidence from a number of studies (101, 
120, 136, 192, 199, 256, 257, 258, 259, 296) that 
persons of high intelligence usually learn more from 
films than those of medium or low intelligence. 
However, in some cases those of lower intelligence 
appear to make a greater increment in learning, but 
not enough to surpass the learning of the average or 
superior students. 

Hoban and VanOrmer (132) concluded that the 
difficulty of a film depends not only on its subject 
matter but also on the learner’s intelligence, training, 
or previous knowledge of the subject. Sekerak (251) 
found a relationship between intelligence and the type 
of mass communication used by junior-high-school 
students. There is evidence that some form of what 
may be called “film literacy” develops with increased 
viewing of and learning from films, and this factor 
may increase the viewer's ability to learn from the 
films. Studies by the Australian Commonwealth Office 
of Education (55), Hansen (111), and VanderMeer 
(288), supported this hypothesis. 

Several studies investigating the “listenability” of 
film commentary as related to the grade level of 
students were made. O'Connor (217) compared a 
measure of 21 elements in a series of educational 
films with two measures of film effectiveness and 
identified eight elements that were related in amount 
of information recalled from the films. Allen (4) 
found that easier commentary, as measured by the 
Flesch Readability Formula, resulted in significantly 
greater factual learning than commentary two grade 
levels more difficult. Moldstad’s results (206) differed 
in that he found no significant differences between 
commentaries that varied as much as six grade levels 
in difficulty when he showed the film twice. Nelson 
and VanderMeer (215) studied the effect of modify- 
ing spoken commentary of an animated film. They 
found that all simplified commentaries were consist- 
ently superior to the original commentary (but not 
significantly), and that the best had the shortest 
sentences and the most personal pronouns. Blain (28) 
obtained conflicting results, finding no differences in 
factual learning from a film that differed in level of 
difficulty, but some evidence that factual information 
presented in an informal, conversational, and more 
personalized manner did affect learning of factual 
information. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LEARNING EN- 
VIRONMENT. In general, the research on the char- 
acteristics of the learning environment as it pertains 
to the use of AV materials of instruction has been 
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inadequate. No study of the comparative value of 
the classroom versus the auditorium as the environ- 
ment for viewing educational films has been conducted 
since Krasker’s 1943 comparison (161). He used six 
silent films in the classroom and auditorium with 
students in Grades VIII and IX and found that those 
who viewed the films in the classroom learned slightly 
more. Prior to this, Stoddard (270) studied the 
teaching of science and music units to Grade VI 
students in an auditorium with sound films, in an 
auditorium without films, and in classrooms without 
films. He found that large classes in the auditorium 
learned as well with films as small classes in class- 
rooms without films, but he obtained no evidence 
on how well the two groups learned when both used 
films. 

There is more evidence, although contradictory, on 
the seating arrangement for a class viewing a film. 
In 1948 the Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
issued standards for the placement and size of motion- 
picture screens in entertainment theaters, recommend- 
ing that no seat be farther away from the screen 
than six screen widths. The Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the NEA (211) published a 
number of recommendations on planning classrooms 
for AV use in which it recommended that the viewer 
sit no farther from the screen than five screen widths, 
no closer than two and one-half screen widths, and 
no farther to the side than 30° from a line perpendic- 
ular to the center of the screen. In contrast, Gibson 
(102) reported 20 experimental studies made by the 
Air Force in World War II from which he concluded 
that distance from the screen under normal classroom 
viewing conditions has no appreciable effect upon 
learning and that the angle of viewing in the range 
up to 45° has no effect. Ash and Jaspen (21) tested 
the optimum viewing positions and angles with a 
small cabinet-type rear-projection screen on naval 
trainees and found the best viewing area to be up to 
30° to the side of the center line and up to 12 screen 
widths deep. They concluded that, if more seating 
area is needed, it is better to seat the people to the 
sides rather than to the rear. Vergis (292), studying 
the seating arrangement during the viewing of three- 
dimensional colored slides, concluded that failure to 
see stereo-depth on the part of children seated within 
the 30° angle is probably due to individual differences 
and not to seating arrangement. 

There is more agreement on the degree of darkness 
needed in a classroom for film projection. Gibson 
(102) concluded that some illumination in a room 
where films are being shown as instruction is per- 
missible. Ash and Jaspen (21) found that when rear 
projection was used on a very small screen and men 
were seated in the optimum seating area, they learned 
as well in a daylit room as in a darkened room; but 
when they sat beyond the optimum limits, they 
learned better in the darkened room. The NEA 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction (211) rec- 
ommended that (a) light control be used in film 
showings, (b) the light on the surface of the screen 
be not more than 1/10 of one foot-candle, (c) the 
Toom not be absolutely dark, and (d) some method 
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of increasing the light in the room to one foot-candle 
for certain kinds of projected material be available. 
The proceedings of the Indiana and Midwest School 
Building Planning Conference (248) contained useful 
information on specifications for classroom light, 
sound, and thermal control. Denno (71) studied the 
relative opacities of black-and-white and color films 
and used a jury of teachers to determine the minimum 
and maximum levels of ambient light that can fall 
on a screen for satisfactory classroom viewing. He 
found that even prints of the same titles varied con- 
siderably in opacity to light and concluded that .15 
foot-candles of ambient light was the maximum that 
should fall on the screen. 

Comparatively little experimental study has been 
done of optimum viewing conditions for TV instruc- 
tion. Fritz and others (97) recommended a limit of 
20 viewers for each 19-inch TV screen. Ash’s study 
(19) on optimum viewing conditions for a rear- 
projection daylight screen (similar to TV sets) re- 
quired that no student be seated farther than 12 
screen widths away. Greenhill and others (108), 
however, found that groups seated almost twice this 
far away from the receiver showed no loss in aca- 
demic achievement. The closer distance appears to 
be preferred, however. The research has indicated a 
general consensus that TV receivers should be at 
least 21-inch or 24-inch sets, and that they should be 
elevated from four and one-half to six feet above 
the floor (171). Greenhill and others (108) tested 
the preference for small-class TV viewing with large- 
class auditorium viewing and found that in a class 
of 312 students, 50 percent of those in the rear half 
of the room selected a small TV class for instruction 
as compared with 20 percent from the front half of 
the room. 

INSTRUCTIONAL USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS. Considerable evidence has accumu- 
lated concerning the techniques of utilizing audio- 
visual materials in instruction. Although this research 
was made with instructional motion pictures, many 
of the generalizations appear to be applicable to other 
AV materials as well. This utilization research will 
be reviewed under these categories: teacher intro- 
ductions and class preparation, student participation 
techniques, class discussion and reviews, repetitive 
use of materials, intensive use of films, miscellaneous 
techniques, and TV presentational methods. 

Teacher Introductions and Class Preparation. There 
are sufficient data from research in learning to indi- 
cate that introductions to instructional material should 
provide a favorable motivational set to increase the 
learning. The research with AV materials, particularly 
films, shows that these conclusions hold with other 
multisensory materials as well. At the present state 
of our knowledge the following conclusions appear 
to be justified: (a) Teacher introductions and class 
preparation for use of audio-visual materials result 
in significantly more factual information learned than 
would be the case without such introductions, (b) 
Teacher introductions are about equal in effectiveness 
to reviews following use of materials in the teaching 
of factual information. (c) Introductions have a 
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motivating effect upon all parts of the material to 
follow, but a greater effect upon those parts specifi- 
cally covered. 

The most comprehensive general review of the 
research on class preparation for instructional use 
was made by Allen (5). He summarized the pertinent 
studies and discussed the findings in relation to several 
factors. He concluded that learning could be increased 
significantly by motivating students to attend more 
closely to the instructional material used, employing 
such techniques as (a) a study of difficult words and 
phrases to appear in the instructional material; (b) 
a study of questions and problems relating to the 
content; (c) a listing of points to look for; (d) a 
reading of a brief descriptive story of the content; 
and (e) the pointing out of the importance of learn- 
ing the content by means of a simple motivational 
statement, anxiety-producing instructions, or the an- 
nouncement of a test to follow the showing of the 
material. 

Several studies investigated the effects of class 
preparation upon elementary- and high-school students. 
Wittich and Fowlkes (315) found a significant in- 
crease in the learning from social studies and science 
films when intermediate-grade students read brief 
descriptive stories of the content and studied difficult 
words, phrases, and questions related to the film. 
However, Michael (199) found that the announce- 
ment of a test to high-school students preceding the 
showing of a film on civilian defense resulted in no 
significant learning increment, and Kay (153) found 
no advantage in telling high-school economics stu- 
dents that a film was part of their term’s work and 
that they would be held responsible for knowing the 
content of it. 

The military studies, on the other hand, demon- 
strated a distinct advantage to the preparation tech- 
nique. In two studies reported by Hovland and others 
(136) made with Army trainees during World War 
Il, significant learning gains were achieved by the 
groups that received preparation for the instructional 
material. In one case, a film on map reading was 
preceded by an introduction in which the instructor 
called attention to important points to be learned 
and to the importance of learning how to read maps. 
In the other, a sound filmstrip on the teaching of the 
Signal Corps phonetic alphabet and pronunciation of 
numerals was preceded by the announcement that a 
test would follow the showing. VanderMeer and 
Cogswell (290) studied the effects of a film on the 
operation of a motion-picture projector by Army 
trainees in a projectionist school when they were 
prepared for the films by receiving prefilm acquaint- 
ance with the task to be performed. Such preparation 
increased the learning of the skill. Stein (268) found 
that when a prefilm test containing items identical 
with the final test was followed by complete knowl- 
edge of test results and then a scientific film, Navy 
recruits scored significantly higher than when the 
film was shown either once or twice without the 
prefilm test. 

At the college level, Allison and Ash (11) gave 
instruction to 480 psychology students designed to 
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decrease motivation to learn, to have a neutral effect 
upon motivation, or to increase motivation to learn 
from a film. They found that the increasing amount 
of anxiety-producing instruction resulted in signifi- 
cantly greater learning. Using elementary- and high- 
school students and adults as subjects, Buswell (35) 
photographed eye movements and fixations of individ- 
uals looking at photographs and found that special 
directions to look for certain things in the picture 
produced a much more detailed examination of the 
picture and also longer eye fixations. 

Student Participation Techniques. During the past 
decade no single variable in AV use has been studied 
as intensively as that of participation, and no other 
variable has elicited a more general confirmation as 
a means of facilitating learning. These studies were 
reviewed in detail by Allen (9). On the basis of 
present evidence, the following general conclusions 
appear to be justified: (a) Learner participation dur- 
ing a film showing will result in greatly increased 
learning from the film. (b) The overt verbalization 
of responses by the learner during the film increases 
learning. (c) The furnishing of “knowledge of re- 
sults” of the learner’s overt response during a film 
also aids learning. (d) If participation during a film 
requires the practice of a skill demonstrated, the 
taking of notes, or the performance of any other 
activity that may divide the attention between the 
observation of the film and the performance of the 
activity, the film must be paced slowly enough to 
eliminate the distraction caused by such division of 
attention. (e) Mental practice of skills demonstrated, 
information communicated, or questions asked during 
or after a film showing will increase the learning 
under certain conditions. 

VERBALIZATION OF RESPONSE. Such verbalization 
techniques as verbalizing of the content during inter- 
spersed practice, answering questions during a film 
presentation, describing action during a perceptual- 
motor activity, and describing content during an AV 
presentation were found to be effective means of 
increasing learning. May (191) reported a study by 
Thompson on the role of verbalization by Grade V 
children while learning from demonstrations of the 
assembly of two mechanical puzzles. Thompson found 
that errors in assembly were reduced when children 
verbalized the demonstrator’s acts. Hovland and 
others (136) found that verbalization of the names 
of letters presented in a filmstrip of the Signal Corps 
phonetic alphabet greatly increased the learning of 
the alphabet by Army recruits. Michael (199) stopped 
a film on civilian defense periodically to permit high- 
school students to ask questions on the content they 
had just viewed. Although the participation added 
reliably to the learning, the superior effects for par- 
ticipation held only for those items that were specifi- 
cally practiced, leading him to conclude that the 
increases in learning were due primarily to practice 
effects and not to effects of changes in motivation 
to learn. Kurtz and Hovland (164) presented 16 
familiar objects to elementary-school children, half 
the group locating and circling the appropriate object 
on a sheet of pictures and the other half circling the 
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appropriate object on a sheet of names, the latter 
group also pronouncing each name aloud. Tested for 
retention a week later, the group that verbalized at 
the time of presentation recalled significantly more 
items correctly and made fewer incorrect responses. 
Slattery (256) found that the reading aloud of the 
verbal content of social-studies filmstrips by Grade 
V students resulted in significantly superior learning 
over informational and conceptual material presented 
in motion pictures and slightly better learning over 
filmstrips without participation. 

PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR RESPONSES. The evidence for 
participation is less clear when the technique is used 
in learning perceptual-motor skills. Rimland (228) 
and Roshal (232) found no advantage for participat- 
ing in the tying of knots as a motion-picture demon- 
stration of each knot was projected for naval recruits, 
but the negative results were attributed to the possi- 
bility that insufficient time was allowed during the 
film showing for effective participation. Jaspen (147) 
tested Roshal’s suggestion that a slower rate of devel- 
opment in the film was needed to provide time for 
participation, using films demonstrating the assembly 
of the breech block of an antiaircraft gun to naval 
trainees. Audience participation was found to be very 
effective when the rate of development was slow 
enough to permit participation, but a fast rate of 
development participation was found to have a nega- 
tive effect upon learning the skill. Harby (113) used 
continuous repetitive film loops interspersed with 
practice and coaching in teaching tumbling skills to 
college physical education classes. Performance tests 
showed that the technique of interspersed practice 
was slightly superior to the massed technique of film 
demonstration, but not reliably so. 

KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS. Participation followed by 
the giving of knowledge of results of responses during 
the participation was found to be one of the most 
effective ways of increasing learning. Thompson 
found, as reported by May (191), that Grade V 
children had their puzzle-assembly errors greatly re- 
duced when their verbal errors were corrected as they 
orally described a demonstrator’s assembly of me- 
chanical puzzles. Harby (113) discovered the supe- 
riority of coaching and the pointing out of errors by 
the instructor during practice sessions interspersed 
with the repeated showing of a film demonstrating 
tumbling skills to college physical education students. 
Gibson (102) tested two methods of teaching aircraft 
trainees to identify airplanes from projected slides. 
He compared the scores when only an announcement 
of the name of the plane was made with a technique 
that provided for trainee response and subsequent 
knowledge of the correct response. The participatory 
method resulted in significant gains in planes identi- 
fied correctly and a large increase in the number who 
got all slides correct. Kurtz and others (163), Levine 
(170), Michael (199), and the Yale Motion Picture 
Research Project (318), reported studies of the effects 
of participation questions that were inserted in exist- 
ing films and were answered by the learners followed 
by the giving of the correct answer. The Yale Uni- 
versity, Michael, and Levine studies showed superior 
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informational gains for the participation method. The 
results of the study by Kurtz and his associates were 
inconclusive. Levine further found that under condi- 
tions of low motivation, participation techniques 
resulted in gains due in part to motivation, although 
Michael’s study failed to support this conclusion. 
Hirsch (124) studied methods of furnishing knowl- 
edge of results during a test following a film showing 
and found this to have a significant effect upon learn- 
ing, particularly when both the question and the 
answer were provided. Stein (268) found that the 
presentation of a prefilm test, which had identical, 
sequentially ordered items and employed complete 
knowledge of results, immediately followed by the 
film, produced significantly greater learning and re- 
tention than methods that provided no knowledge 
of results. Kale and Grosslight (148) noted that when 
students pronounced Russian words after the narrator 
in learning the Russian vocabulary and were then 
fed back knowledge of the correct answers, their 
ability to write the words was inhibited. 

MENTAL Practice. The technique of mental prac- 
tice, although inadequately studied, may be a highly 
effective learning device. Mental practice consists of 
the “covert” or inner verbalization of a response, or 
performing “in one’s mind” a particular skill. Michael 
(199) found that “covert” practice (thinking the 
answers) in rehearsing information communicated by 
a film was as effective as “overt” practice (writing 
the answers). Harby (112) compared mental practice 
with physical practice in learning the basketball free 
throw by college physical education men students. 
The physical-practice group was given a one-minute 
demonstration by an instructor followed by 20 free 
throws per day for 20 days. The mental-practice 
groups viewed short repetitive films shown six times 
(totaling 15 minutes) each day without physical 
practice while the men mentally practiced the skill— 
one group for 7 days, another for 14, and the third 
for 20 days. On a final performance test, the 14-day 
mental-practice group scored as many free throws as 
the 20-day physical-practice group. The findings of 
Thompson, as reported by May (191), might also be 
interpreted to support this generalization as it related 
to the assembly of mechanical puzzles by Grade V 
children. 

NOTE-TAKING. Studies by Ash and Carlton (20) 
and Vernon (296) indicate that this technique ap- 
peared to be ineffective when used with instructional 
films, at least with films as presently available and 
having a rather rapid rate of development of concepts 
and narration. 

Class Discussion, Reviews, and Summaries. When 
the film is followed by class discussion or reviews and 
summaries by the teacher, there should be a favor- 
able learning increment. The following conclusions 
appear to be warranted at this time: (a) Class dis- 
cussion of a film just viewed will add significantly to 
the learning of the factual content of the film, being 
about as valuable as a teacher introduction to the 
film. (b) Reviews and summaries by the teacher, 
although of value, are probably less effective than 
class discussion and teacher introductions. 
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The Australian Office of Education study (55) 
presented the clearest evidence of the discussion and 
review technique used with high-school boys. Discus- 
sions of films were combined with film showings and 
reshowings in six different ways. The most effective 
method, as measured by delayed retention tests, was 
to introduce the film, show it, discuss it immediately, 
and show it again the next day. The superiority was 
probably due to the repetition of the film and the 
time at which the discussion was held—immediately 
after the first screening, thus reinforcing the learning. 
In the Hovland and others map-reading study (136), 
a 20-minute review exercise was used after a film on 
map reading. The review increased learning reliably 
over a single showing of the film alone, but was not 
quite so effective as a teacher introduction to the film. 
Miller and Levine (203) studied the relative advan- 
tages of spacing the review sequences through a film 
following each major topic over massing the review 
at the end of the film. The films were used to teach 
the basic electrical circuits and Ohm’s Law to 36 
high-school classes. Miller and Levine found that the 
massed review at the end of the films consistently 
produced reliably superior learning gains. They 
pointed out that this result supported the psycho- 
logical principle of spaced practice, in that the review 
served as a partial “second trial” appearing after a 
period of time had elapsed following the initial pres- 
entation of the material. Harris and Buenger (114), 
studying the correlation between test performance on 
content presented by films with that presented by 
lecture methods, found partial evidence that provision 
for review might be a critical factor in increasing the 
correlation. Wittich and Fowlkes (315) combined 
discussion techniques with film repetition to obtain 
large increases in the learning of intermediate-grade 
social studies and science information, but at a con- 
siderable sacrifice in the amount of time used. 

Repetitive Use of Films. The repetition or showing 
of an instructional film the second time is a highly 
effective technique for increasing learning. These 
conclusions seem justified: (a) Although most of 
what is learned from a film will be learned during 
the first showing, the second showing will probably 
increase the learning significantly, but not necessarily 
in proportion to the time spent. (b) In most cases, 
the showing of the film a second time will result in 
as much increased learning as any other participation 
technique. 

McTavish (185) showed four general-science films 
to groups of college freshmen so that each group 
saw one of the films once, the second twice, the third 
three times, and the fourth four times. The films 
Were shown continuously without discussion between 
showings: so a fatigue factor was probably present. 
The second showing of the film increased learning 
significantly (by 32 percent), but the third showing 
failed to add significantly, and the fourth shoe 
actually decreased learning. Hirsch (124) studied the 
effects of showing a film twice to university naval 
Teserve midshipmen, compared with a single ee 
and with various ways of furnishing knowledge ol 
results. He found two showings of the film to be 


significantly superior to a single showing and about 
equal to the single showing combined with knowledge 
of test results. VanderMeer and Cogswell (290) also 
found the double showing to be superior to the single 
showing of a film in teaching Army projectionists 
how to operate a motion-picture projector. Kendler 
and others (155) used a military film on conventional 
map signs with high-school students, presenting either 
one, two, or three consecutive repetitions. They found 
that increasing the number of repetitions increased the 
scores on initial performance and retention, with 
the increments becoming smaller as reviews increased. 
In Australia, the Office of Education (55) found the 
double showing of a film to be superior to the single 
showing; and the Yale University Motion Picture 
Project (318) found that the second showing added 
almost half again as much factual information learned. 
Jaspen (147) and Rimland (228) found internal 
repetition in a film to be effective. Only Kurtz and 
others (163) found inconclusive results in using this 
technique. They showed films on the use of wrenches 
and on the characteristics of snakes to Grade X stu- 
dents, projecting the films either once or twice in 
succession without discussion. The second showing of 
the wrenches film increased learning significantly, 
but the second showing of the snakes film added very 
little additional informational learning. 

Miscellaneous Techniques of Use. Ash (19) studied 
the relative effectiveness of spaced versus massed in- 
structional film presentations. He found that for both 
college psychology students and naval trainees, the 
continuous presentation of films in a series for 45 
to 50 minutes resulted in almost as much learning 
as did the presentation of the same material in three 
or four different spaced sessions. Harby (113) also 
found that the massed film demonstrations of a two- 
minute film on teaching a tumbling skill, repeated 
three times and followed by practice, were slightly 
superior to the technique that interspersed practice 
between the two-minute film presentations. 

The evidence concerning the efficacy of the use 
of study-guide material is conflicting. Wittich and 
Fowlkes (315) found that the use of study guides 
describing the content of the intermediate-grade social 
science and science films and containing questions 
and difficult words and phrases related to the films, 
when combined with class preparation by the teacher, 
produced significantly greater factual learning than 
merely viewing the films without these additional 
aids. VanderMeer (288), on the other hand, found 
no great advantage to the study-guide technique used 
with Grade IX general-science students. 

The question has often been asked, “Can a teacher 
use too many AV materials?” VanderMeer (288) 
studied the extent to which motion pictures can sub- 
stitute for teachers by comparing the relative effec- 
tiveness of instruction of Grade IX general-science 
students for an entire semester by film alone, film 
plus study guides, and conventional classroom meth- 
ods without films. With the two film methods, the 
44 films were shown twice, the teacher merely taking 
roll and maintaining order. The “film alone” method 
consumed only about 80 percent of the time used by 
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the other two methods, yet all three methods were 
of almost equal effectiveness in teaching the factual 
information. The “film plus study guide” method 
was slightly more effective than the other two. In a 
comprehensive four-year study carried on in Nebraska 
high schools with about 17,000 students, Meierhenry 
(192, 193) reported on the enrichment of the science 
and social-science curriculum through motion pictures 
For an entire school year, selected films were used 
in the experimental classes one sixth of the entire 
instructional time. When compared with the control 
classes not using instructional films, the film classes 
showed significant informational gains on every test 
devised to measure the effects of the motion pictures. 
As measured by standardized subject-matter tests, 
the film groups were either equal to or superior to 
the control groups. 

The Australian Office of Education (55) found a 
relationship between attendance at motion-picture 
theaters and learning from instructional films. High- 
school boys who attended entertainment motion 
pictures frequently learned reliably more from educa- 
tional films than those who attended infrequently. 
Gibson (102) demonstrated the value of directing 
attention to the distinctive features in slides of air- 
craft that were being identified by aviation cadets. 
The groups that had the distinctive features empha- 
sized were superior to the groups that learned the 
“total form” of the aircraft identification slides. 

TV Presentational Methods. Some evidence has 
accumulated relative to the effectiveness of various 
ways of presenting TV instruction. These will be 
considered under four categories: methods of teach- 
ing, instructor variables, the use of talk-back circuits, 
and the characteristics of the visuals used. 

Although no clear-cut conclusions may be stated at 
this time relative to the methods of teaching with 
TV, several guidelines have emerged. Direct instruc- 
tion to the viewer was effective (7, 176). Factual 
rather than dramatic presentation appeared to be 
more effective (229). Little difference was found 
among the use of the lecture, interview, and panel 
techniques in presenting factual information (30). 
TV viewers expressed a preference for the use of 
students on instructional TV programs (154, 266, 
310). 

Studying the instructor variables that make for 
good TV teaching, Kelley and Conrad (154) con- 
cluded that “good” classroom teachers will probably 
be good TV teachers. From a survey of TV utiliza- 
tion in Army training, Fritz and others (97) con- 
cluded that instruction should be informal and ex- 
temporaneous, that it should be instructor-dominated, 
and that first consideration should be given to a 
thorough knowledge of the material to be taught in 
selecting instructors for TV. Greenhill and others 
(108) studied various types of supervision of TV 
classes and found no differences in achievement 
scores in groups ranging from no supervision to full- 
time instructor supervision. Experience showed, how- 
ever, that some kind of supervision was desirable, 
perhaps by college seniors or graduate assistants. 
Several investigators (72, 149, 150, 151) have made 
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extensive studies of instructor variables, arriving at 
conclusions that differ from those above. They found 
that effective classroom instructors are not necessar- 
ily good TV instructors, but that by the use of a 
prompter, cuing devices, and direction, instruction 
can be improved. They were also able to use these 
techniques in preparing completely inexperienced in- 
structors to do effective TV teaching after as little 
as two hours of rehearsal. 

The factor of student-teacher interaction during TV 
instruction has also been studied. Greenhill and others 
(108) studied the effectiveness of installing two-way 
communication between TV classrooms and the room 
where the program originated. Although students 
asked a number of questions, comparisons of achieve- 
ment scores showed no significant differences nor 
were there any differences in attitudes toward the 
course. Kanner and others (150, 151) found that the 
elimination of question and answer periods in TV 
instruction had no detrimental effect upon learning. 
In other military studies (97, 229) this finding was 
confirmed. In the Miami University study (181), on 
the other hand, it was found that the greatest single 
source of student dissatisfaction with TV classes was 
a perceived decrease of student-instructor contact. 
Kelley and Conrad (154) suggest a number of TV 
studio techniques for overcoming the lack of two-way 
communication. 

Several studies (25, 44, 97, 108, 293) presented 
evidence regarding the use and characteristics of 
visual aids on TV. Jackson (144) presented the most 
detailed discussion of the desirable characteristics 
of visuals, listing 31 principles to be followed. 

ADMINISTRATION OF AV PROGRAMS, Re- 
views of research relating to AV administration and 
supervision were made by Allen (8) and by Allen 
and Malter (10) in the 1954 Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the NEA. 

Four studies, spaced over a period of 30 years, 
show the growth and development of AV instruction 
in the United States. The first study, McClusky’s 
unpublished national survey (179) of 1923, serves 
as a baseline from which the growth of AV instruc- 
tion can be measured. The second study, Koon and 
Noble’s questionnaire survey (159) of 8806 school 
systems made for the American Council on Education 
in 1936, revealed the difficulties handicapping prog- 
ress in AV instruction and the needs for AV services. 
The third study was undertaken by the NEA Research 
Division (212) in 1946. It was based upon replies 
from over one thousand city superintendents and 
revealed no clear-cut AV administrative plan through- 
out the country, but rather a variation of policies 
and practices, Of particular interest were statements 
by superintendents regarding the major barriers which 
kept their own AV programs from developing. Prom- 
inent organizational barriers were “lack of a specially 
trained director” and “lack of a central audio-visual 
agency.” Administrators rated very low the barriers 
of “indifference” or of “opposition by the board of 
education or the administration.” The fourth status 
survey of AV in city school systems was made again 
by the NEA Research Division (134, 213) for the 
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school year of 1953-54. Since the 1946 survey, the 
number of formal AV departments had increzsed, 
from 16 percent of the reporting cities to 27 percent, 
and about half the reporting cities were now satisfied 
with their AV administrative organization. This study 
also indicated that (a) two thirds of the districts had 
AV materials centers, but only one fourth had central 
AV departments; (b) AV equipment per 10,000 
students had more than doubled; (c) materials, such 
as films and filmstrips, had more than tripled; and 
(d) AV building coordinators were appointed in 
about three fourths of the schools, but one third of 
them were given no free time during school hours 
for the responsibility, and over one half were given 
less than half-time. 

The need for specially trained centralized AV lead- 
ership in a recognized department of the administra- 
tion was stressed in studies conducted in Connecticut 
(56), Oregon (68), and Michigan (169). This same 
factor was emphasized in the Seaton study (249), a 
recommendation being made for a full-time AV spe- 
calist in cities or counties of 25,000 or more popula- 
tion. Brumbaugh (34), studying certain aspects of 
selected 16mm _ film-lending libraries in 83 colleges 
and universities, concluded that the most important 
growth factor was that of the personal leadership 
characteristics of the personnel. Wait (299) studied 
effective administrative patterns in eight selected 
teachers colleges in the United States and also found 
leadership to be the most important factor in the 
program’s development, with a direct administrative 
channel to and from the office of the president an 
important influence. A need for state leadership was 
also shown in studies by De Kieffer (70) and Taylor 
(279). Meierhenry (192), in a questionnaire survey 
of state AV directors, found uniformity of opinion 
on the characteristics of an optimal state AV program. 

The 1946 survey (212) of over one thousand 
school districts found that the 1945-46 median ex- 
penditure on AV education for all cities reporting 
was 35 cents per pupil. In cities with AV departments, 
however, the median was 52 cents per pupil. This 
varied from 32 cents in cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion to $1.68 in cities of between 2500 and 5000. In 
1950, See and Hear magazine (250) published the 
1950-51 budget figures for 18 city AV departments 
and found a range of from 15 cents to $4.31 per 
pupil, with a mean expenditure of $1.83 per pupil. 
More recently, Lemler (169), reporting on 14 Michi- 
gan AV departments, found a financial support range 
of from 58 cents to $2.20 per pupil or $13.00 to 
$64.40 per teacher per year. This represented from 
.02 percent to 1.4 percent of the total school oper- 
ating budget. The 1955 survey (213) showed that 
financial support for AV education had about doubled 
since the earlier survey but was only 65 cents per 
pupil enrolled, exclusive of salaries. Compared with 
these status conditions, Seaton (249) recommended 
one percent of the annual per-pupil cost as a mini- 
mum operating figure for the AV program. Superin- 
tendents of 143 school systems in Connecticut (56) 
reported an expenditure during 1949-50 of $210,126 
on AV instruction. When asked to state the amount 
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of money needed to offer a satisfactory AV program 
for 1950-51, they more than doubled this figure. 
There is a tendency for AV specialists to favor sup- 
port of the AV program on a per-teacher rather than 
on a per-pupil basis, thus assuring a more stable basis 
of support. In a penetrating look at the relationships 
between automation and education, Finn (89) esti- 
mated from available figures that during the four- 
year period of 1952 to 1956 the Ford Foundation 
and its subsidiaries invested at least 20 million dollars 
in educational television, a sum equal to or in excess 
of the entire amount of money spent on AV educa- 
tion in the public schools of the United States in one 
year. 

Few studies have been made of the supervisory 
functions of an AV organization in the school system, 
the principles of procedure being typically derived 
from surveys in other fields of supervision. The De 
Bernardis and Brown study (69) is one of the objec- 
tive attempts to obtain information on skills and 
knowledge needed by teachers using AV materials. 
Allen (3) surveyed all 392 teachers in a county 
school system and found that teachers named the 
following supervisory activities of most value: publi- 
cations on materials and resources; local workshops 
for the preparation of curricular materials; demon- 
strations of use of AV materials with classes of 
children; and institute sessions containing such dem- 
onstrations, previews of new materials, and exhibits of 
AV equipment and teacher-made materials. In a 
survey of a city school system, Reed (226) found 
that only one third of the teachers were ordering 
three fourths of the films used and that most teachers 
ordered few or none at all. However, he found that 
teachers who used films were making good use of 
them. Hoban (128) reported similar findings from a 
U. S. Army Pictorial Service study. When an Army 
film library had a coordinator who was able to keep 
officers informed of appropriate films, arrange pre- 
views, and operate the library efficiently, the use of 
films increased considerably. Such libraries serviced 
more men, more often, and with fewer prints than 
did libraries without coordinators. 

White (307) studied the problem of teacher com- 
petence in the use of AV materials, and Hite (126) 
found that teachers who had instruction in AV tech- 
niques used more AV materials in their teaching and 
used them better. Meiser (194), analyzing why Grades 
V and VI Indiana teachers took little or no advantage 
of available AV facilities and services, found greater 
use associated with teachers who projected films in 
their own classrooms, ordered films shortly before 
time of use, had taken AV courses, prepared some 
of their own materials of instruction, and used demo- 
cratic teaching practices in their classrooms. Hyer 
(139), studying possible deterrents to film use in 
Rochester, New York, high schools, reported that 
the AV coordinator played an important role in the 
AV program and that teacher inertia was one of the 
outstanding deterrents to film use. 

Guss (109) studied film evaluation and selection 
procedures in 12 universities and colleges and made 
recommendations for improvement, and Sherman 
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(253) demonstrated the feasibility of evaluating in- 
structional films over television. Greenhill (106) 
reported on the development of a film-analysis form 
and Murnin and VanderMeer (210) on a training 
aids selection form. 
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No simple definition or single criterion can be used 
to mark the borderline between minor and major 
deviations in conduct or even between behavior and 
misbehavior. Approved and disapproved behavior fall 
along a shifting psychosocial continuum to which it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to apply any absolute 
standard that will arbitrarily or automatically deter- 
mine the seriousness of a student’s maladaptive be- 
havior. Behavioral problems may include trivial and 
temporary misconduct on the one hand and the more 
serious distortions, as seen in some delinquent acts, 
on the other. Those severe behavioral deviations 
which automatically involve the child in legal-social 
welfare action, while properly an aspect of this topic, 
have been treated elsewhere. See DELINQUENCY. 

Habitual behavior distortion in children has one 
important function: as a danger signal, it informs 
parent and educator that the misbehaving child should 
be carefully observed; it suggests that something may 
need to be done to help the child in order to insure 
normal growth and development; and it invites diag- 
nostic thinking that looks beyond the outward man- 
ifestations or mechanism of the behavioral distortion 
itself. 

In general, the behavioral deviates include all those 
who have unusual difficulty in maintaining satisfac- 
tory interpersonal relationships. Children and youth 
who face some minor or major conflict or tension 
and whose mechanisms of adjustment or behavioral 
compromises create serious difficulties for themselves 
or for others fall into this category. This behavioral 
mechanism or compromise may take the form of 
acting-out response, as in the case of the child who 
has temper tantrums or who truants, or it may follow 
the pattern of withdrawal behavior as in the case of 
the youngster who is in flight from reality or who 
utilizes the mechanism of anxiety-ridden behavior. 
The former lean in the direction of the antisocial or 
socially maladjusted deviate; the latter include those 
on the side of the emotionally disturbed deviates. 
Many other behavior problems embody characteristics 
of both the socially maladjusted and the emotionally 
disturbed. 

At times, behavioral difficulties such as temper 
tantrums, thumbsucking, shyness, or aggressiveness 
can be regarded as normal and reasonable patterns of 
adjustment. These behavioral adaptations take on 
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a more serious (problem) aspect when they continue 
beyond the developmental phases to which they belong 
or when they begin to threaten the well-being of self 
or others, Malbehavior, when considered against the 
total background or setting in which it occurs, may 
even take on a positive coloring, as in the case of 
the betrayed and rejected child who may strike out 
against threatening authority in an effort to sustain 
his personal integrity and well-being. Geleerd (14) 
has indicated the survival value and the social utility 
function of aggressive behavior which must be present 
if many youngsters are to survive the present-day 
culture and subcultures in which they work and play. 
This is to suggest that studies need to be made of the 
positive aspects of negative or problem behavior. 

The mechanics by which the child indicates an 
underlying problem frequently can and do mask the 
nature of his real difficulties. For example, the non- 
reader who manifests a severe reading disability can 
use this method to cover an emotional problem that 
stems from intense sibling rivalry, parental rejection, 
or even from parental overinterest and demands. 
Siegel (39) has gone so far as to suggest that reading- 
disability cases are not to be regarded as educational 
problems per se but rather as emotionally disturbed 
subjects who require appropriate therapy. 

To bring misconduct into proper focus, it is neces- 
sary to consider the mores of the child’s neighbor- 
hood, the value systems found in the culture as well 
as the subculture of his family and peer group, the 
peculiar adult vantage point of judgmental authority, 
and always the irritability level of the adult commu- 
nity. Barron (3), for example, viewed the extreme 
antisocial deviate in a comprehensive, societal frame 
of reference and, seeing him as a reflection of a delin- 
quent culture, called for orderly modifications of some 
of the values and functions of American society itself. 

In similar vein, Merton (28) has theorized that 
normlessness results when gaps between social goals 
and the capacity possessed by children for attaining 
these goals exist, thereby resulting in the development 
of subcultures which provide their own brand of 
Prestige and support in behavior that frequently con- 
flicts with the goals set up by dominant society whether 
in school or community. Havighurst and Taba (19) 
and Hollingshead (21) have demonstrated the effect 
that youth group norms and standards have on the 
behavior of youth and how the social behavior of 
adolescent youth is related functionally to the posi- 
tion their families occupy in the social structure of 
the community. Both these studies are based on the 
wider community investigations of Warner and his 
associates (44) and tend to confirm the earlier find- 
ing that “right and good” behavior of dominant soci- 
ety frequently is at variance with what is “right” or 
“good” behavior in families of lower status. Elabo- 
rating this thesis, Cohen (9) has demonstrated how 
boys from lower-status families, poorly equipped to 
meet upper-middle-class standards, tend to draw to- 
gether and to work out subcultural solutions best 
suited to the needs of their members. The results can 
often be seen in maladaptive and attacking behavior, 
now considered meritorious and rewarding because 
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it represents a defense against, or an attack on, the 
respectable but alien status system. 

The findings of these studies can be illustrated by 
the following concrete situations: swearing may be 
accepted in the traditional communication pattern in 
one neighborhood or home, but may be considered a 
serious offense when used in classroom conversation; 
going to school may be considered a complete waste 
of time and hence excite to truancy in one section of 
the city but, at the same time, represent a serious 
offense in the eyes of the school and the community; 
sporting a switchblade may be admirable behavior in 
a streetcorner gang, but it may be interpreted as seri- 
ous, threatening behavior on the school playground: 
and always the capriciously fluctuating irritability 
level of the parent, teacher, and editorial writer may 
tend to confuse and confound the malbehaving child 
by overlooking a major misdemeanor on one occa- 
sion but forcing a community issue over a minor 
offense on another occasion. 

In view of all these attendant factors which combine 
to foster an extreme relativism in viewing behavior, 
it is difficult for parents and professional workers to 
look upon misbehavior through the same window or 
with a clear focus. The classical study by Wickman 
(45), which has been repeated by a number of persons 
in recent years, further illustrates how the same prob- 
lem behavior in children is rated differently as to the 
degree of seriousness by teachers, clinicians, and other 
professional workers as well as by the parents them- 
selves. Wickman’s study implied that teachers and 
others who work with children directly are likely to 
rate as more serious those symptoms associated with 
noisier, more rebellious, and outgoing behavior which 
threaten the orderliness of their agency, whereas 
mental hygienists consider as more important the 
less threatening symptoms, such as anxiety or with- 
drawal, which may connote more serious underlying 
personality disorders. 

Do recent replicative studies in this area show any 
improvement? Stouffer and Owens (41) repeated 
Wickman’s study with refinements. Their findings 
show that the problem child is still identified chiefly 
by annoying, disorderly, irresponsive, aggressive, un- 
truthful, and disobedient behavior. However, teachers 
today recognize social and emotional maladjustments 
more often than did their predecessors. Similarly, 
Schrupp and Gjerde (37) found in 1951 that attitudes 
of teachers toward behavior problems of children were 
much more in agreement with the criterion attitude 
established by the clinicians, but that disagreements 
between attitudes of teachers and the criterion atti- 
tude, though not so pronounced as in 1927, still exist. 
A similar study by Clark (8) indicated that teachers 
were more annoyed by behavior which affected the 
smooth functioning of the student group than by 
behavior which affected the teacher directly. Less 
encouraging is the report by Gaier and Jones (13) 
who analyzed the responses of 96 teachers enrolled in 
a mental-hygiene course who were requested to list in 
order of importance ten classroom behavior problems 
which they felt should be taken up in such a course. 
The responses of the teachers suggested that little in 
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the way of understanding of child behavior and its 
consequences had been gained from the prior teacher- 
training experiences of this sample. Griffiths (15) 
compared what children perceived to be their own 
difficulties with what parents and teachers believed 
their problems to be and reported significant relation- 
ships between children’s behavior and socio-economic 
status. To sum up, only slight indications of improve- 
ment in teachers’ attitudes toward behavior problems 
can be reported thirty years after Wickman’s original 
study. 

INCIDENCE OF MISBEHAVIOR. Using the case 
histories of 5000 children referred to the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Juvenile Research, Ackerson (1) described 
several hundred different kinds of symptoms visible 
in the misbehavior of children. In a later study Cutts 
and Moseley (10) delineated the main categories of 
misconduct based upon written reports of more than 
2000 children at the seventh- and eighth-grade levels 
drawn from eight junior high schools in four states. 
Their findings report sharp sex differences as to both 
amount and type of misbehavior. Boys, as other studies 
confirm, show a much higher incidence of problem 
behavior; they are also punished more often and more 
severely than girls. Boys reported the following mis- 
behaviors as occurring most frequently: talking, physi- 
cal attack, undue activity, throwing things, and unex- 
cused absence. Girls indicated the following: talking, 
chewing gum or eating candy, undue activity, physical 
attack, and immorality. 

Two hundred and twenty-five high-school principals 
responded to Henning’s questionnaire concerning the 
seriousness and frequency of behavior problems (20). 
Among those behaviors listed as most serious were 
lying, showing disrespect for faculty supervision and 
authority, petty thievery, and congregating in lava- 
tories and halls; listed among the most frequently 
mentioned misbehaviors were congregating in lava- 
tories and halls, running in corridors and on stairs, 
misconduct in class, destroying or wasting school 
property, and showing general rudeness and lack of 
consideration for other students. This exclusive con- 
cern for disruptive, disorderly, and outgoing behavior 
symptoms again reflects what was reported earlier by 
Wickman and others. This priority listing may be 
significant only as to the major teacher-principal sensi- 
tivities to irritating behavior; it reveals the low frus- 
tration tolerance of school personnel for noisy, 
crowding, action conduct. These studies need to be 
investigated more thoroughly by reversing the focal 
point of inquiry to the personalities and experiences 
of the reporting and judgment-making respondents. 

Another questionnaire study of teacher opinion of 
student behavior was conducted on a large nation- 
wide sample by the National Education Association 
Research Division (30). This study, conducted in 
1956, revealed the following opinions of more than 
4000 classroom respondents: 69 percent of the 
teachers replied that student behavior was not nearly 
so bad as pictured by press, movies, and radio; 29 per- 
cent of the teachers reported that they had no trouble- 
some students in class, 35 percent stated that less than 
one percent were troublemakers, and 23 percent 
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claimed one to four percent were troublesome. Where 
conditions in the school neighborhood were good, 47 
percent of the teachers reported their students as 
“exceptionally well behaved”; this declined to 15 per- 
cent in slum areas. 

Other surveys confirm the finding that many local 
variations exist as to the extent and nature of the 
behavior problems to be faced in a given community. 
For example, a recent study conducted by the Michi- 
gan Department of Mental Health and the Battle 
Creek public schools (26) using an eleven-item rating 
scale of maladjustment reported two percent of the 
children as severely maladjusted. The lack of com- 
parability as to definitions, procedures used, and areas 
and ages sampled, does not permit the drawing of any 
reliable conclusions or broad generalizations concern- 
ing the trends or the amount of misbehavior prevalent 
in the United States, although local or regional investi- 
gations may provide insight as to the extent of the 
local problem. Here is an area for much-needed re- 
search as to both definition and techniques to be used 
in surveys of problem behavior. A valid and reliable 
tool to appraise the nature and extent of misbehavior 
in the community would prove invaluable in evaluat- 
ing programs that aim to prevent and control unde- 
sirable behavior. 

SEARCHING FOR CAUSES. In the diagnostic ori- 
entation to the behavior-problem child, no primacy 
of factor or factors has been identified. Workers in 
the field today hold to the theory of multiple and 
varied causation to explain the same or different 
behavior deviations observed in children. Using case- 
study methodology in accordance with Dollard’s cri- 
teria (12) involving an interdisciplinary, team-work 
approach, the unique syndrome is sought out as an 
hypothesis to explain the malfunctioning. Treatment 
or therapy in the form of an individually planned and 
systematically executed program substantiates or vali- 
dates the syndrome-hypothesis when diminution of 
maladaptive behavior occurs. 

An illustration of the team-work approach involv- 
ing the various disciplines operating within a case- 
study frame of reference can be found in the program 
of the Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School at the 
University of Chicago as described by Bettelheim (6, 
7). The practices and techniques used in the rehabili- 
tation program of the seriously emotionally disturbed 
children in this center are also applicable to many 
youngsters showing minor disorders. 

Scientific inquiry concerning causative factors most 
frequently associated with maladaptive behavior usu- 
ally invites a careful exploration of the personal 
make-up of the individual, including all those factors 
“within the skin” and the immediate home and family 
environment with particular reference to the quality 
of the interpersonal relationships within the family 
constellation, as well as the factors in the child’s 
school, neighborhood, and peer group, that impinge 
on his misbehavior. It is generally conceded that minor 
and temporary problems should be screened and that 
the fuller exploration of causative factors in self and 
environment should be reserved for the more serious 
deviates. How to screen the pseudo-behavior problem 
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from the more serious deviate still remains much of a 
problem and merits the attention of research. 

Although a number of group studies are available 
concerning common factors which are found more 
frequently in the personal, home, school, and neigh- 
borhood backgrounds of children who show more 
pronounced behavior distortions, mass studies, though 
confirming the impact of the good home, good school, 
good neighborhood, never are adequate to explain 
why a particular child is misbehaving. The answer 
to this difficult and searching question can come only 
from a carefully planned and carefully executed case 
study using a team approach involving medical, psy- 
chiatric, psychological, case work, and educational 
skills. 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PROGRAMS. 
It is generally recognized that the quality of com- 
munity living, as seen especially in the imitative exam- 
ple presented by adults as well as in the broader cul- 
tural imprint, has a great deal to do with the quality 
of the behavior patterns of the younger members of 
the community. Strengthening home life, improving 
the educational program of the school, reinforcing the 
recreational program, and enlarging and improving 
the child and family welfare agencies represent the 
first line of attack on undesirable behavior of children 
and youth. 

In recent years there has been a strong surge toward 
a more positive community approach to the problems 
of the disturbed and disturbing youngster via the pre- 
ventive approaches as found in the mental-hygiene 
movement. The roles that the different professional 
workers play in such a comprehensive and community- 
wide approach have been delineated in a recent sym- 
posium (43). Other evidences of this positive and pre- 
ventive approach through strengthening of commn- 
nity resources for all children and their families can 
be found in the following publications: the 1950 
Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (2); the Fifty-fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II (32); and the many recent textbooks on 
the subject of mental hygiene which have been pre- 
pared especially for teachers, best exemplified by Redl 
and Wattenberg’s Mental Hygiene in Teaching (35). 
All these publications turn from an exclusive or major 
concern for the deviating or abnormal individual to a 
broader focus on preventive practices aimed to de- 
velop wholesome youth and adults through positive 
approaches and through regular everyday channels. 

There is no single or unitary approach to the prob- 
lems of misbehaving; there is no single agency or 
organization which offers the exclusive and essential 
ingredient that will prevent misbehavior or remedy 
the problems of the maladjusted. This is the task 
facing every agency and organization that comes in 
close contact with children and their families. What 
is needed is a coordinated and many-sided approach 
to the problems presented by the young or by their 
families. However, some agencies such as the school 
enjoy a very strategic opportunity in the community to 
insure wholesome growth and development of all 
youth and in assisting certain youngsters whose 
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behavior difficulties indicate that they are in need of 
special help. j 

The number of special programs for emotionally 
disturbed and socially maladjusted children is still 
small and lags far behind the visible needs of most 
communities, according to a survey by Birch (5). The 
more aggressive offender who is acting out his diffi- 
culties through antisocial behavior is reported as the 
one who is most likely to be served, in contrast to his 
more quiet and unobtrusive emotionally disturbed 
counterpart. However, substantial interest in the emo- 
tionally disturbed is visible. How this group of chil- 
dren who prepare quietly for maladjustment can be 
identified and helped at an early date needs study 
and investigation. 

A few communities have attempted a comprehen- 
sive look at their local youth and family problems by 
means of a careful survey to uncover what these prob- 
lems mean and where they are located. One such 
effort in San Mateo, California, is described by Robin- 
son (36). Here a research group implemented a com- 
munity program after locating the heavy concentration 
of child and family welfare problems presented by a 
small number of multiproblem families. How to 
approach young people with deprived home back- 
grounds who scorn the ordinary facilities and agencies 
aimed to benefit them has also received the attention 
of some investigators. Studt (42) has set down a 
framework for understanding and helping these 
hard-to-reach cases. 

Child-Guidance Clinic. In searching for causes and 
in directing treatment, no substitute has yet been 
found for the community child-guidance clinic which 
incorporates the principles of the interdisciplinary 
team approach in the solution of the behavior prob- 
lems of the young. The clinic team, composed of a 
psychiatrist who serves generally as the director, one 
or more psychologists, and one or more social workers 
with special training, has come to represent an essen- 
tial service in the array of community resources and 
agencies. Supported by local and state funds, regional 
and community clinics have been springing up in 
many sections of the country, but the severe shortage 
of psychiatric personnel has tended to halt this prom- 
ising development. The result can be seen in the 
extended waiting lists and in the sharp curtailment 
of treatment programs in many of these centers. Re- 
search effort needs to be directed to broadening the 
clinic’s orientation. By spending more time and effort 
with teachers, parents, and other youth workers, the 
clinic staff may be able to spread their influence more 
broadly and more effectively. 

The organization and operation of these child-study 
and treatment centers have been described by Hamil- 
ton (18), and suggestions for establishing local child 
guidance resources have been forthcoming from the 
National Conference on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency (29). Price and Strongin (34), 
using a case study, have pointed out the kinds of prob- 
lems that frequently need to be faced in helping a 
child adjust by means of the interdisciplinary team 
approach. Working through a somewhat different pat- 
tern, Huber and Vetter (22) have reported favorably 
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on the findings obtained during the first five years of 
a project in psychological counseling operated by the 
Vocational Advisory Service in New York City for 
seriously disturbed boys after their release from Belle- 
vue Psychiatric Hospital. 

School Approaches. Much attention has been di- 
rected to the school’s role in a positive and preventive 
community program (2, 16, 32, 35) as well as to the 
school's responsibility for helping the emotionally dis- 
turbed and socially maladjusted student. Curriculum 
modifications and time allotments aimed to promote 
healthy emotional and social development have ap- 
peared in various parts of the country. The Commit- 
tee on Preventive Psychiatry of the Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry (16) has evaluated four 
such programs: the Bullis project in the elementary 
schools of Delaware; the Force project in Tom's 
River, New Jersey, High School; the Ojemann project 
in Iowa; and the Forest Hill project in Toronto, 
Canada. The examining committee found these proj- 
ects to be a step in the right direction and potentially 
helpful in reducing psychiatric and social morbidity. 
However, the committee urged careful selection and 
training of those who were to conduct these pro- 
grams, as well as a careful evaluation of the effects of 
these programs on the children themselves. 

Much attention has been directed to the emotional 
climate of the school and classroom by two profes- 
sional organizations (2, 32). In approaching the prob- 
lem of discipline from the point of view of the 
teacher's responsibility in helping the behavioral devi- 
ate, Kvaraceus (25) had indicated the need to identify 
early the potential offender and the need to use more 
effective teaching methods that encourage interest and 
insure basic satisfactions at the classroom level. When 
behavior problems are faced, they should be met im- 
personally and should be approached from a causative 
point of view. Good discipline will result only when 
classroom relationships among students and between 
teacher and students are such that the highest devel- 
opment of all is assured. Segel (38) noted that frustra- 
tions in the schooling of adolescents were frequent 
and resulted in one of three behavior solutions: re- 
gression (school leaving), aggression (disorderly class- 
room conduct), or fixation (sitting out the school ac- 
tivities or going through the motions). Unless these 
vulnerable youngsters can be identified early, and 
unless relief can be provided through the school pro- 
gram, many of these youth will make up the bulk 
of the behavior problems of the future. 

The findings and opinions of a committee on school 
psychological services that must be available if the 
socially and emotionally handicapped child is to be 
helped have been summarized by Billig (4), and the 
role of the school social worker in the special educa- 
tion program has been described by Poole (33). The 
case conference technique has been demonstrated in 
the St. Paul program (23) in which an advisory 
committee on student problems worked with and 
through different out-of-school agencies in assisting 
malbehaving children to better adjustment. To help 
the teacher on the job, Cutts and Moseley (10, 11) 
have published practical guides which discuss some 
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causes of misbehavior and which spell out practical 
approaches aimed at preventing and controlling unde- 
sirable behavior based upon current knowledge of 
child development and tested principles of mental 
hygiene. 

As can be inferred from this sample of research 
studies and educational practices and adaptations, 
the schools appear alert and much concerned for the 
well-being of the disturbed and disturbing youngster. 
However, there is need today to reconsider the limits 
of the school’s role and its responsibility for the emo- 
tionally disturbed and socially maladjusted youngsters 
who find their way to school daily. 

Since the boundaries between mental health and 
illness are not precisely marked, there are many 
youth in classrooms today who are suffering from 
minor and major emotional disorders, Compulsory 
school-attendance laws, lack of adequate community 
resources to care for emotionally disturbed or socially 
maladjusted youth, and the difficulties of accurate 
and early diagnosis combine to leave in the 
classrooms many who are not ready to profit from 
instruction and who frequently interfere with the 
learning of others. Expulsion to the street offers no 
solution. In fact, it may only aggravate the problem. 
Nevertheless, to use the schools as a community con- 
venience in which to store damaged children is neither 
to help these handicapped children nor is it to improve 
the quality of the school’s total effort. There is an 
immediate need to bend research effort to resolve 
questions concerning individual versus group values 
that must be faced when a problem child constantly 
interferes with the instruction and the learning of the 
class. Investigations must also be carried out to enable 
a better demarcation between the function of the 
school in its responsibility for tuition as against its 
responsibility for treatment and therapy. 

Special Schools and Classes. There are some ex- 
tremely disturbed children who represent a threat 
to themselves and to others and who cannot be helped 
through the regular school program, Birch (5) has 
indicated that special facilities for these youngsters 
lag far behind school and community needs. Several 
promising efforts to help the most severely disturbed 
cases have been described by a number of researchers. 
Bettelheim (6, 7) has called attention to the use of 
a milieu therapy program; Newman (31) has pro- 
vided an account of the experimental program in the 
special school at the children’s research branch of 
the National Institute of Mental Health directed by 
Redl; and McCorkle and others (27) have outlined 
an experimental program in a small residential unit 
using guided group interaction to build up the boy’s 
self concept. All these centers enroll small numbers 
and employ highly trained staff. Consequently the 
per patient costs are high. However, it is mainly such 
special centers as these that promise greater insignt 
as to the meaning of misbehavior and maladaption 
as well as to implications for promising practices in 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Several other promising developments bear men- 
tion. Kornberg (24) has described the operation of 
a class designed for therapy under psychiatric guid- 
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ance in a residential school for disturbed children out 
of which stem a number of valuable suggestions for 
using a group approach to help this type of deviate. 
Stotsky and others (40) have evaluated the rehabili- 
tation program at the Hayden Goodwill Inn of the 
Morgan Memorial in Boston. This experimental pro- 
gram, consisting of formal group therapy sessions 
under professional leadership for boys as well as staff, 
coupled with therapeutically oriented-group living, 
showed promising results. The problems of the for- 
merly severely disturbed children as they return to 
the school and community are discussed by Haan 
(17). She indicates how the school can help these 
youngsters make this transition back to normal living 
with the minimum risk. 

TEACHER EDUCATION. The special competen- 
cies that are required by teachers of children who 
are socially and emotionally maladjusted have been 
carefully defined as part of a national survey of the 
qualifications and preparation of teachers of excep- 
tional children in a cooperative study including the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children (26). This report points 
up five job patterns that are emerging for teachers 
who work with severe emotional or social problems. 
They include: teacher-counselors serving individual 
students in home or school; classroom teachers in 
special day schools for socially maladjusted youth; 
classroom teachers of socially maladjusted children 
in special classes for disturbed youngsters in regular 
day schools; classroom teachers in residential schools 
or detention centers; and classroom teachers working 
in psychiatric hospitals or study centers. 

This investigation combines two separate reports 
on teacher competencies: one based on the thinking 
of a group of carefully selected experts, the other an 
evaluation of competencies by superior teachers of 
demonstrated ability Presently working with behav- 
ioral deviates in a variety of job situations. Consider- 
able agreement is evident between the opinions of the 
experts and the evaluations of the teachers in service. 

This study, even though basically a subjective state- 
ment, can do much to improve the pattern of special 
teacher education at the college and graduate levels. 
Much needed, according to the teacher-respondents, 
is more sustained emphasis on field work and practi- 
cum offerings to supplement the theory and methods 
courses which currently make up a large part of the 
student’s program. A stronger tie-in is called for 
between the special education departments in the 
universities and local institutions which are dealing 
with emotionally and socially maladjusted children. 

A strong statement is also Presented concerning 
the personal qualities of the teacher and the need 
for deeper self-understanding; these aspects are con- 
sidered as important as the special competencies and 
skills required by the nature of the job itself. This 
means that more attention needs to be focused on the 
Personal qualities of teachers who are admitted for 
training in this area and that graduation requirements 
should reflect this criterion. 


MARCH 1958 WILLIAM C. Kvaraceus 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC SOURCES 


This article considers the scope of educational liter- 
ature as illustrated by systems of classification and 
selected sources of data, and then describes selected 
bibliographic and documentary sources in the several 
types of educational literature, in comparative edu- 
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cation, and in the areas of the psychological and 
social foundations of education. 

Classification for the purpose of affording order 
and system underlies all work done on a large scale. 
In the case of such documentary materials as books, 
a large amount of work has been done to provide 
system, for without it library work would be impos- 
sible. As is generally known, there are two principal 
systems of library classification in the United States: 
that worked out by Melvil Dewey and published in 
1876, commonly referred to as the Dewey Decimal 
System, and the system devised by the Library of 
Congress because developments in certain fields badly 
crowded the older Dewey scheme. In addition to a 
basic scheme, many special rules are necessary to 
cover a large number of detailed questions that 
arise, and some libraries issue their own rule publi- 
cations. 

The first extensive list of subject headings in educa- 
tion was prepared in 1928 by Voegelein (42). A later 
list by Pettus (27) was arranged in classified rather 
than dictionary (alphabetical) form and included 
definitions of various heads and subheads. Such lists 
of headings suggest the scope of educational litera- 
ture, as does the Dictionary of Education (18). Clas- 
sification schemes for two disciplines closely related 
to education are found in Psychological Abstracts 
(28) and Sociological Abstracts (33). Such classifica- 
tion schemes are not static, however, and are supple- 
mented or modified from time to time. 

Changes in topics or subject headings over the 
years are readily evident in a publication such as the 
Review of Educational Research (30). Some headings 
are dropped or modified. For example, “History of 
Education and Comparative Education” was used as 
the topic for the October, 1936, and October, 1939, 
issues, but has not been used since then. Instead, such 
material has been treated under a heading such as 
“Social Foundations of Education.” Other headings 
are added. For example, the topic “Human Relations 
and Programs of Action” was introduced in the Oc- 
tober, 1953, issue. Changes in conception of the areas 
of research in educacion are interestingly reflected by 
two listings of the issues of the Review, one to be 
found in the April, 1955, issue, and the other in the 
succeeding issue, published in June, 1955. 

There is a need for a much closer relationship 
between bibliographical organization in education 
(and cognate fields) and its physical implementation 
in libraries. It is important for librarians, professors, 
and students to think outside the limitations of the 
Dewey Decimal or the Library of Congress system. 
An interdisciplinary approach in the behavioral and 
human sciences is based in part on cooperation in 
housing and using effectively the library resources of 
education, psychology, sociology, anthropology, and 
certain other areas. 

GUIDES TO THE EDUCATIONAL LITERA- 
TURE. A standard guide is Alexander and Burke's 
How to Locate Educational Information and Data 
(2). This volume, now in its third edition, describes 
basic techniques of library utilization, including the 
use of the card catalog, and discusses several types 
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of sources, such as reference books and government 
publications. Winchell’s Guide to Reference Books 
(43), together with its supplements by Winchell and 
Johnson (44), describes a selected list of basic refer- 
ences in each of a number of fields. Basic Reference 
Sources by Shores (32) provides descriptions of such 
sources both by type of reference and by area or 
subject. 

The Education Index (16), first published in 1929, 
is a cumulative author and subject index to selected 
educational periodicals, books, and pamphlets. It is. 
of course, a major guide to the educational literature, 
and one that would be used quite early in any search 
for pertinent material. However, it should be recog- 
nized that the Education Index alone may not be an 
adequate guide to the available material. For example, 
in December, 1957, the Education Index listed 166 
different periodicals or continuing reports that were 
indexed. However, the twenty-sixth yearbook of the 
Educational Press Association of America (15) lists 
approximately 3500 education periodicals, some 2000 
of which are published in countries other than the 
United States and the remainder in this country. 
This yearbook is especially valuable in that it identi- 
fies periodicals that might otherwise be overlooked 
in a search for information; further the periodicals 
are classified under headings such as “administration,” 
“research,” “audio-visual education,” and the like, 
that give some clue to the typical contents of the 
journal. The contents of this yearbook are also avail- 
able as No. 23 in UNESCO's Educational Studies and 
Documents series. A list of educational research 
journals in 44 countries was prepared by UNESCO 
(37). 

Theses and dissertations may present special biblio- 
graphic problems. The Library of Congress published 
an annual volume listing published doctor’s disserta- 
tions in all fields, beginning with the year 1912 (40). 
The last number in this series appeared in 1940, list- 
ing dissertations for 1938. Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities (13) lists ac- 
cepted theses, beginning with the academic year 1933- 
34 and ending with the year 1954-55. At that time 
this yearly index was consolidated with Dissertation 
Abstracts (12). An author index to Microfilm Ab- 
stracts (now Dissertation Abstracts) covering the 
period 1938 to 1951 was compiled by the Georgia 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Association (25). 
These several guides all list dissertations in the vari- 
ous subject-matter fields. Of special interest are the 
lists of doctoral dissertations under way in education. 
These appeared in the January issue of the Journal 
of Educational Research from 1931 to 1946, and 
subsequently in the Phi Delta Kappan. A new series, 
Research Studies in Education (11, 24), published by 
Phi Delta Kappa, continues this listing and includes 
classified lists of completed dissertations in education. 
Lamke and Silvey (22) began, for the 1951-52 aca- 
demic year, an annual classified listing of master’s 
theses in education accepted in the United States and 
Canada. Blackwell (8) has provided lists, dating back 
to 1918, of research projects in education and educa- 


tional psychology submitted for higher degrees in 
the United Kingdom and Ireland. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. It is probably 
safe to say that no two or three sources can constitute 
an adequate guide to the voluminous literature of 
comparative education. However, the publication pro- 
grams of a number of organizations, many of them 
internationai in scope and support, suggest starting 
points in the search for such information. Some of 
the publications of these organizations are, in them- 
selves, important studies in comparative education; 
others are designed primarily to facilitate communica- 
tion and the location of relevant material. 

The U. S. Office of Education has for many years 
collected and published information concerning school 
systems in other countries, including studies, reports, 
and bibliographies. One illustration is the recent vol- 
ume dealing with education in the U.S.S.R. (41). 

The International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was organized in 1923 for the 
purpose of increasing and diffusing knowledge con- 
cerning education in other countries. Before its 
Educational Yearbook (21) ceased publication, 21 
volumes had appeared, containing accounts of the 
educational systems of more than 65 countries, in- 
cluding discussions of a wide variety of educational 
problems. Seventeen special Studies of the Interna- 
tional Institute were published. 

Beginning in 1932, the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education entered upon a program of study 
and activity in the area of comparative education. 
It issued a number of studies and reports. The Year- 
book of Education (35), which first appeared in 1932, 
surveys education in English-speaking countries and 
the major European countries. Its publication was 
interrupted during World War II. 

The Institute of International Education has pro- 
moted exchange of lecturers, professors, and students. 
Its Bulletin, published in New York, and studies and 
reports issued by the Institute are regularly indexed 
in the Education Index. 

The International Bureau of Education, with head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland, was organized in 
1927 to promote international relations in education, 
contribute to the progress of education, and promote 
the spirit of peace. It has served as a clearing house 
of information and has promoted inquiries and con- 
ferences. Its publications, including its Bulletin, have 
presented information concerning many countries, in 
terms of news notes, current practices, book notices, 
reprints of important documents, and special studies 
of educational problems, 

The International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
had as its purpose the promotion of international 
cooperation in scientific, artistic, literary, legal, and 
pedagogical activities, but ceased operations when 
UNESCO inaugurated a program designed to accom- 
plish the same general objectives on a much broader 
base. 

The Education Clearing House of UNESCO has 
been described by Ewers (17). A number of UNESCO 
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publications are standard sources for comparative 
studies. Fundamental and Adult Education is a quar- 
terly technical journal, mainly for specialists. Educa- 
tion Abstracts, published ten times a year, includes 
bibliographical details relating to documents, publi- 
cations, and textbooks on education, with each issue 
devoted to a single subject. Another serial, usually 
with ten numbers each year, is Educational Studies 
and Documents. A very valuable recent number in 
this series described education clearing houses and 
documentation centers (36). Major studies have 
appeared as volumes of three important series. Studies 
in Compulsory Education have been made for a 
number of countries; these constitute major sources 
of information on such topics as attendance and legal 
provisions for education. The Monographs on Funda- 
mental Education deal with such problems as literacy, 
the use of vernacular languages in education, and the 
program of fundamental education. Problems in Edu- 
cation is a series of volumes devoted to issues of in- 
ternational interest, such as teacher preparation and 
mental hygiene in the schools. UNESCO also pub- 
lishes the World Survey of Education, a handbook 
of educational organization and statistics. This brief 
statement in no way exhausts the publications of 
UNESCO that are important sources in the study of 
educational, and related, problems. The Education 
Index should be consulted for further listings. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS. Many of 
the educational guides cover a considerable amount 
of psychological literature. In fact, there are certain 
areas in which it is difficult, if not impossible, to draw 
a sharp line between the two disciplines; examples 
are learning and conditioning, personality and char- 
acter, vocational guidance, and mental tests. There- 
fore, for selected topics the student of psychology 
may find helpful information in the sources already 
described, Recently Latham (23) discussed guides to 
Psychological literature. 

The major current guide to the literature of psy- 
chology is Psychological Abstracts (28). The Psycho- 
logical Index (29) listed such publications from 1895 
to 1936. Psychological Abstracts was founded in 1927 
to provide not only an indexing but also an abstract- 
ing service. From 1927 to 1936 both guides were 
available. The Annual Review of Psychology (6) 
began publication in 1950. It is now regarded as the 
major annual interpretation and evaluation of the 
Psychological literature. 

HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS. 
The basic reference tool for the social sciences in 
general is the fifteen-volume Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences (31), covering the fields of anthropol- 
ogy, economics, education, history, law, philosophy, 
Political science, psychology, social work, sociology, 
and statistics. Articles and bibliographies are included. 

The London Bibliography of the Social Sciences 
(3) and its supplements are a valuable compilation 
of some 600,000 entries, arranged alphabetically by 
subject with an author index, and based on the hold- 
ings of nine London libraries, with long sections on 
education. 
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Important historical tools are the Guide to Research 
in Educational History (9), A Guide to Historical 
Literature (14), International Bibliography of His- 
torical Sciences (19), Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy (20), Biography Index (7), and Dictionary of 
American History (1). Four of the widely used 
annual handbooks of information are the World 
Almanac (45), Statesman’s Yearbook (34), American 
Yearbook (5), and Statistical Abstract of the United 
States (39). Four of the better-known encyclopedias 
publish annual supplements: Americana Annual (4), 
Britannica Book of the Year (10), New Interna- 
tional Yearbook (26), and World Book Encyclopedia 
Annual (46). 

There are many varied sources of current statistics 
of importance to workers in the educational and social 
fields. The statistical services of the United States 
government are especially valuable and have been 
described in a volume (38) dealing with the govern- 
mental collecting agencies and the series of data 
represented. 

The numerous bibliographic and documentary 
guides and sources of the past two or three decades 
suggest that there has been a turn toward such tech- 
niques as an ally of the scientific and experimental 
movement, with the hope and expectation of major 
contributions to the solution of our critical problems 
in the educational, psychological, and social sciences. 
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Bilingualism is defined by Weinreich (60) as the 
use of two languages alternately by the same person. 
By extension, the term refers also to the use of two 
languages by a group or political division, as a bilin- 
gual nation. Bilingualism exists in varying degrees— 
in its broadest sense from little proficiency in one or 
both languages to effective use of the two. Some 
writers prefer a more limited definition; Malherbe 
(35), for example, uses the term for only those situ- 
ations in which the person is at least able to under- 
stand conversation and read newspapers in the second 
language. 

Language is a means of communication, and as 
such is a basic necessity of human society (45). Al- 
though any object or movement may be used to 
convey meaning, two highly conventionalized systems, 
each with many variations, have emerged as the 
language of civilized man. The first and primary 
system, oral language, consists of sounds made by 
the vocal apparatus. The other, written language, 
consists of visual signs representing objects and ideas 
or the word sounds which refer to these objects and 
ideas. 

Typically children learn to speak a language in 
their homes through association with their parents 
and others, and this “home language,” “native lan- 
guage,” or “mother tongue” tends to persist through 
life as their chief medium of thought and communi- 
cation. The learning of the written form of the lan- 
guage comes later and is usually the result of formal 
instruction. Although the teaching of both oral and 
written language is a large part of the program of 
school and college, modern languages are so complex 
and so extensive that no person ever learns a lan- 
guage completely, and different persons learn with 
widely varying degrees of mastery. 

There are extreme differences in the need and 
motivation for one person to learn the language of 
another. In many cases the learning of a second 
language is a task imposed by educational or other 
authority. Sometimes it is a self-imposed task result- 
ing from a kind of intellectual curiosity, a vague de- 
sire to extend one’s culture, or the anticipation of a 
future need. In still other cases, one learns a second 
language because of an immediate need for a means 
of communication with persons of a different native 
language. 

The diversity of languages in which the literature 
of the world is expressed presents special problems. 
Communication was a major concern of the First 
International Conference on Educational Research 
(1), as it is of scholars and research workers in other 
fields. Translations and abstracts are a heavy burden 
and at best cannot meet all communication needs. 
It is estimated (59) that from 270,000 to 290,000 
books were produced in 1954, and that in 43 coun- 
tries there were 21,667 translations, three fourths of 
them from English, Russian, French, and German. 

A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. To meet the needs 
of a modern world in which physical isolation has 
all but disappeared, the possibility of one language 
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for the peoples of the earth is an intriguing dream. 
The use of one language would be a boon to com- 
merce and science, and a long step toward under- 
standing and friendly cooperation. As Pulgram (44) 
suggests, however, the cultivation of good relations 
cannot wait on the adoption of a universal language. 
The adoption of a common language by independent 
peoples would itself be evidence of a high degree of 
understanding. 

At the present time no language even approaches 
the status of a universal language, and various lan- 
guages which are widely used are firmly entrenched 
in the literature, culture, and daily lives of the people 
who use them. It seems too much to expect that any 
of the major groups will give up their languages. 
Even minority groups hold to their mother tongues 
with great tenacity. There will long continue to be a 
great diversity of languages for the simple reason 
that the first language of children is the language of 
their parents. If there is to be a universal language 
in the foreseeable future, for most people it must be 
a second or auxiliary language. In time the second 
language may replace the first, as often occurs in 
immigrant groups (24), and through that process 
the number of mother tongues be reduced. However, 
even if the vernaculars spoken by minority groups 
could be replaced by the major languages, the diver- 
sity would still be formidable, and the selection of 
one of the major languages as the lingua franca for 
the whole world would still be a serious problem. In 
the United Nations, consisting in 1957 of 81 mem- 
ber-states, meetings are conducted simultaneously in 
five official languages—English, French, Russian, 
Spanish, and Chinese—and there is no observable 
trend toward abandoning this system. 

Partly to avoid the difficulties of selecting any of 
the existing languages in preference to others as a 
world language, the adoption of an artificial language 
has been suggested. Some of the better known efforts 
to build artificial languages are Volapiik in 1880, 
Esperanto in 1887, Ido in 1907, Occidental in 1922, 
and Interlingua about 1951. Interlingua, which has 
gradually emerged from the work of the International 
Auxiliary Language Association, founded in 1924, 
was constructed from elements of modern European 
languages (23). Under the direction of Gode, the 
TALA research staff has prepared an international 
vocabulary of some 27,000 entries (27). 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. Learning a second 
language to the point at which it can be used effec- 
tively is a difficult process unless it is learned in 
ordinary social contacts as the first language was 
learned. In general the difficulty of learning increases 
with the degree of isolation of the learner from 
natural contacts with those who use the language 
well, Speech gives special difficulty because of the 
tendency to carry the speech habits of the first lan- 
guage into the second. The sounds and language pat- 
terns already learned are to some extent substituted 
for the new, resulting in a modified speech more or 
less characteristic of the particular linguistic group 
which is learning the second language (13, 33). The 
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problem is aggravated by the fact that the teachers 
of the second language often themselves have a dis- 
torted speech. 

The teaching of a second language, at least in its 
early stages, is a task very different from the teaching 
of a mother tongue. It is first of all a linguistic 
problem to which should be brought a knowledge of 
the similarities and differences of the languages. It 
is also a cultural problem, since there are frequently 
significant differences between the culture of the 
learner and that of the group whose language he is 
learning. For a further discussion see ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE. 

Educational practices are determined in part by 
governmental policy and differ widely in various parts 
of the world. As early as 1928 an International Con- 
ference on Bilingualism met at Luxemburg. The 
proceedings of that conference (14) give a vivid 
picture of conditions in some of the European coun- 
tries and of the problems of ‘bilingual education as 
seen at that time. Two years earlier Aucamp (5) had 
discussed conditions in various areas, including South 
Africa. A 1953 UNESCO monograph (58) describes 
briefly the situation in various regions of the world, 
particularly with reference to vernacular languages. 
Among the areas for which a description of bilingual 
conditions is available are Africa (4, 35, 39), Belgium 
(10), Canada (8, 61), Finland (48), Israel (6), Mexico 
(30), Netherlands (43), Papua and New Guinea (16, 
56), Paraguay (22), and Puerto Rico (20, 42). 

A few examples of school practices in relation to 
national policy will illustrate the wide diversity of 
conditions. In the United States the official language 
is English (with some legal recognition of other 
languages such as French in Louisiana and Spanish 
in New Mexico), and the language of instruction in 
the public schools is English. This is true both for 
immigrant groups and for foreign-language groups 
long resident in the country, as in the Southwest, 
where Spanish preceded English. In this region it is 
likely that Spanish will continue to be the home lan- 
guage of many people for the compelling reason that 
the Southwest is contiguous to Spanish-speaking 
Mexico. In contrast, in South Africa two home lan- 
guages (English and Afrikaans), which are the lan- 
guages of the two dominant groups, are officially 
recognized and are used as media of instruction. In 
Switzerland the language of instruction is the language 
of the part of the country in which the child lives. 
In Israel much of the time of the first school years 
is taken up with the attempt to make Hebrew the 
national language of a population speaking many 
different mother tongues. In India where some 100 
different languages are spoken, including an official 
federal language (Hindi) and 14 official regional 
languages, the policy is to begin a child’s schooling 
in his mother tongue. In the Soviet Union with about 
100 different main languages the policy is to provide 
education in the vernacular and to make Russian the 
national language. To meet the problem of educating 
the people of Papua and New Guinea, speaking some 
400 languages, Dietz (16) argues for the use of Pidgin 
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as a medium of instruction, a language already in 
part a lingua franca of the region, even though the 
long-term goal for the territory is the use of English. 

STUDIES OF BILINGUALISM. Various aspects 
of bilingualism have been the object of study. The 
linguist, for example, is interested in the effect upon 
the languages themselves when groups using different 
languages are brought into contact. The result of 
such contacts is a modification of sound systems, 
vocabularies, and language patterns (33, 60). An 
illustration may be found in Haugen’s study (24) of 
linguistic assimilation. Sometimes when languages are 
in contact, a new language emerges, as in the case 
of Yiddish in Middle Europe (28) and of so-called 
Pidgin (a Chinese variation of business) languages in 
various parts of the world. 

The anthropologist studies language as a part of 
the total pattern or configuration of the culture of a 
group. It is pointed out by Hoijer (26) that the lan- 
guages spoken by peoples affect both their sensory 
perceptions and their habitual modes of thought. 
Beals (9) recognizes the need for studies of linguistic 
acculturation, an aspect of the changes which occur 
when people of different cultures come into contact. 

From a sociological point of view, language is a 
means of social interaction. The use of the same 
Janguage facilitates, and the use of different languages 
hinders, group processes. Runeberg (48) has recog- 
nized the integrating tendency of a common language. 
In a community in which there is a dominant group 
speaking one language and a minority group speaking 
a different language, the language spoken may be a 
symbol of social status (11). 

EFFECTS OF BILINGUALISM. Psychologists 
and educators have been interested in the effects of 
bilingualism upon the individual as well as the group. 
Among the summaries available are those of Arsenian 
(2, 3), Braunshausen (12), Darcy (15), Singer (51), 
and Tireman (57). Miller (40) discussed the influence 
of multilingualism on the mother tongue and on 
mental development. Fife and Manuel (20) reported 
the results of a half-century of experience in teaching 
a second language in Puerto Rico. Keston and Jimenez 
(32) and Manuel (37) compared performance of 
Spanish-speaking children on English and Spanish 
editions of the Stanford-Binet. The Puerto Rican 
Study (41) directed by Morrison in the New York 
City schools is a model for studies of the educational 
problems of an immigrant group. 

The bilingual situation is so complicated with 
linguistic and other factors that results of studies are 
hard to interpret and sometimes seem to lead to 
conflicting conclusions. Sofietti (54) thinks it impor- 
tant to distinguish clearly between bilingualism and 
biculturalism. Doob (17), in a comparison of a native 
language and English, expresses the view that lan- 
guage can have, but need not have, a profound influ- 
ence on psychological processes. Fishman (21) found 
no significant difference in the leisure-time activities 
of groups of children differing in the degree of their 
Yiddish-English bilingualism. In the Philippines a 
comparison of the achievement of equated groups of 
children under different language policies led to the 
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conclusion that the use of the vernacular in the first 
two grades resulted in greater achievement than the 
use of English (58). Smith (52) in a study of chil- 
dren of Chinese ancestry in Hawaii concluded that 
only the superior bilingual child could attain the 
vocabulary level of monolinguals. In a later study 
(53) she found that monolingual preschool children 
used a greater variety of words than bilingual chil- 
dren. Manuel (37) has called attention to the “dual” 
language handicap of Spanish-speaking children in 
English-speaking schools and has pointed out (38) 
that attainment in a foreign language as a subject 
tends to be proportional to attainment in the native 
language. 

In Wales, Barke and Williams (7) found bilinguals 
unable to do justice to themselves on mental tests in 
either language, but Saer (49) found little difference 
in the intelligence of monolinguals and bilinguals in 
industrial and urban districts, suggesting mental con- 
fusion in explanation of the lower standing of bilin- 
guals in certain other districts. Jones (31) thought 
that a group verbal intelligence test in English might 
not measure the intelligence of Welsh children accu- 
rately even if allowance were made for their inferior 
reading ability in English. Spoerl (55) found no 
permanent effects of bilingualism on academic records 
or verbal tests of intelligence at the college level, 
and Arsenian (3) expresses the belief that bilingual- 
ism in itself does not affect intelligence either way. 
According to Darcy (15) the general findings of 
various studies are that bilinguals are penalized by 
verbal tests of intelligence but that they are not in- 
ferior to monolinguals on nonverbal tests, Singer 
(51), however, referring to Tan’s assumption that 
language is necessary for conceptual thinking, points 
out that a language handicap may retard mental 
development. Smith (52) believes that “a name for 
a large number of concepts is more desirable than 
two names for many of a smaller number of con- 
cepts.” In any case, the evidence from many studies 
supports the point of view that the conditions under 
which a child learns a second language are extremely 
important. 

MEASUREMENT. In the study of bilingualism, 
measurement requires special attention. Hoffman (25) 
has contributed a measure of bilingual background, 
and some progress has been made toward finding 
comparable measures of abilities and other traits for 
different languages and cultures. Johnson (29) and 
Lambert (34) employed reaction-time to measure 
relative ability in two languages. Although transla- 
tions and adaptations of tests for use in different 
languages and cultures have been made, it has been 
pointed out that they may not give comparable results 
(32, 36, 37, 50). The construction of the Cooperative 
Inter-American tests (19) in parallel English and 
Spanish editions by a joint Spanish-speaking and 
English-speaking staff represents a new approach to 
the problem. Roca (46) used a similar concept in 
developing an interest inventory. Rodríguez Bou (47), 
studying the parallelism of vocabularies, found some 
support for the idea that comparable tests could be 
developed in different languages, but a full evaluation 
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of the concept is yet to be made. Eaton (18) has 
prepared a list of parallel words in English, French, 
German, and Spenish. Various persons have suggested 
tests free of cultural bias, but this is an ideal hard 
to attain. Another proposal (36) is the construction 
of tests consisting of tasks which would have the 
same order of difficulty in different cultures and in 
which cultural bias would not be an issue. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


As used in this article, board of education refers 
to the governing body of a local school district. 
Studies of boards of education at the rural, village, 
city, and county levels are included, as are studies 
related to common school districts, consolidated and 
central school districts, and city and county school 
districts. Excluded are studies which deal with state 
boards of education, boards of trustees of institutions 
of higher education, and policy boards of industry, 
private foundations, and associations which deal with 
educational affairs. 


Three shifts of emphasis in the research dealing 


EDUCATION 


with boards of education are discernible. As Charters 
(7) noted, much of the early research consisted of 
compilations which described the individual board 
members as to age, sex, occupation, number of chil- 
dren in school, and the like. It dealt also with a wide 
array of specific powers and responsibilities of board 
members. In the thirties the research was focused on 
a more penetrating analysis of the activities and 
qualifications of school-board members. Increasingly, 
more attention is being given to the functioning of 
the board as a group in the areas of decision-making 
and school-community relations, and to the roles, as 
distinguished from specific duties, of individual board 
members. Significant research has been conducted 
recently on the effectiveness of the board and the 
interrelationships of its members. 

Studies dealing with effectiveness, decision-making, 
school-community relations, and in-service improve- 
ment of board members have been largely cooperative 
and have increasingly employed action research. 
Some of the most intensive research about school 
boards consists of a series of related studies con- 
ducted under the sponsorship of the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration (2, 15, 33). 
Most studies remain the essential responsibility of 
one researcher, even though recently there has been 
more assistance and cooperation in the design 
and conduct of them by organized groups. Data for 
the more intensive studies are restricted to a local 
region, a single state, or, at the most, a few states. 
This fact is no doubt the result largely of the limita- 
tions of a single researcher and the complexity of 
the data of the “depth” study. 

SELECTION AND TENURE. Deffenbaugh’s re- 
port (10) of the trend toward smaller school boards, 
from an average of 14.2 members in 1902 to 8.2 
members in 1927, was supported more recently by 
reports of the National Education Association Re- 
search Division (23) and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion (17) indicating that on the average a board now 
consists of five members. 

In 42 states, comprising about 95 percent of board 
membership in the United States, school boards are 
selected wholly or in part by popular vote to repre- 
sent the district at large; in 32 states members are 
elected on a nonpartisan basis (17). Stapley (33) 
reported that in the opinion of Indiana board mem- 
bers elections should be made without regard to 
political party, church affiliation, or representation 
of a segment of the community. Nomination by peti- 
tion and individual announcement are the most 
common nominating procedures (17). Studies by 
Campbell (6) and Poindexter (26) differ in their find- 
ings regarding satisfaction with current nominating 
procedures. Stapley (33) Teported no agreement 
among board members on the best method of select- 
ing school boards, but reported that a majority of 
both superintendents and board members thought 
that a selection made from a list approved by a 
citizens’ committee would be helpful. Goldhammer’s 
study (14) suggested that formal nomination was a 
climax to an informal process of interaction between 
the nominee and his friends. Whalen’s study (35) of 
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the effectiveness of appointed and elected boards 
points to the need for further study of this issue. 

At present, most school board members in the 
United States are selected for terms of from three to 
six years (17); this represents an increase over the 
two- to three-year term reported by Rollins (31) in 
1902. In the opinion of Indiana school board mem- 
bers, effective members should be retained for a 
relatively long time (33). Barnhart (2) suggests that 
board members gain in effectiveness up to and even 
beyond a period of six years. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF BOARD MEMBERS. 
The report of the NEA Research Division (23) sup- 
ports Counts’ findings (9) that in cities the board 
members come largely from the business and pro- 
fessional groups. It also showed that in noncity areas 
42 percent of the board members are farmers. Gold- 
hammer’s intensive study (15) of a school board in 
Oregon showed that the board members were known 
as men of economic security and represented a nar- 
row segment of the community. In principle, Gold- 
hammer’s findings supported Counts’ notion that men 
from the business and professional groups tend to 
control educational policy. 

The amount of formal education of board members 
is greater than that of the average citizen (23). It is 
also steadily increasing. Whereas in 1946 seven out 
of ten board members had at least a high-school 
education and one out of three was a college graduate, 
in 1953 Whalen’s study (35) revealed that of 1848 
board members in eleven midwestern states the aver- 
age number of years of formal education exceeded fif- 
teen. The income of board members is relatively high 
in comparison with that of other citizens. The average 
age of board members is between 46 and 48, and 
about 60 percent of them have children in school 
(23, 35). Women constitute between 10 and 15 per- 
cent of school board membership. 

ORGANIZATION. The general plan of board 
organization consists of electing its officers annually, 
determining the regular time of meetings, and agree- 
ing on basic procedures of operation. Although it 
is generally agreed that the board should devote its 
attention to policy matters, some boards operate with 
standing committees which frequently deal with ad- 
ministrative affairs. The incidence of standing com- 
mittees reported by Deffenbaugh (10) for the early 
part of the twentieth century has steadily declined, 
until in 1945 between 40 and 50 percent of boards 
in cities above 30,000 had no standing committees 
(23). Brubaker (4) reported in 1952 that only three 
percent of the boards in Indiana had standing com- 
mittees. Stapley (33) noted that in the judgment of 
board members standing committees are undesirable, 
although Winland (36) found that many boards used 
them. For example, many boards in New Jersey 
prefer to operate through standing committees (25). 
As recently as 1955 the Nation's Schools (29) queried 
a cross section of superintendents from each state. 
In general, those who have standing committees like 
them; others do not. The ratio was three to one in 
favor of operating board affairs through a “committee 
of the whole.” This principle, however, seems to be 


violated frequently not so much by activities of 
standing committees as by the failure of board mem- 
bers to understand and practice board unity (2). 

In 1946 boards customarily had one meeting a 
month of about two and one-half hours in length; 
this meeting was open to the public in over 60 per- 
cent of the cases and was attended generally by the 
superintendent but not attended frequently by other 
school personnel (23). Brubaker (4) reported excep- 
tions for Indiana in which one third of the school 
boards prohibited public attendance and 73 percent 
did not expect visitors. Hayes and Nugent (18) con- 
cluded that although experts agree that with few 
exceptions all board meetings should be open to the 
public, in Texas only slightly more than half of the 
superintendents and board members who were studied 
believed that open meetings were desirable. Board 
members from large districts agreed unanimously 
that all meetings should be open to the public, but 
those from smaller districts had some misgivings 
about opening their meetings to any who wished to 
attend. 

POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. The board 
of education is a legal agent of the state. Defined by 
state code, its powers are usually both mandatory and 
discretionary. In general, boards have the power to 
enter into contract, acquire property, levy taxes, dis- 
perse school district funds, enact changes in the cur- 
riculum, and provide general control and direction 
of school affairs. 

The extent of fiscal independence which should 
be granted school districts has been the center of 
controversy among school authorities, municipal au- 
thorities, and political scientists. In 1950 the NEA 
Research Division (22) reported that except for 
minor variations nearly 60 percent of city school 
systems were fiscally independent and that in only 
six percent of the cities were the financial records 
kept by nonschool agencies. Continued study of this 
problem is warranted, especially in light of the argu- 
ment that school and municipal agencies should work 
more closely together. Duck (11) reported that the 
tendency of the courts is to allow boards wide latitude 
in expending funds. Expenditures, however, must 
have been explicitly or implicitly authorized by law 
or be reasonable and necessary for the operation of 
the district. 

The power of the board in communication has 
seldom been fully realized. Buttenbaugh (5) con- 
cluded that if principles of good faith and prudent 
operation are respected, boards may enjoy a large 
measure of “privileged communication” and may be 
free to make even defamatory statements in the 
course of official business if they do so without 
malice. 

Policy formation and the employment of a superin- 
tendent traditionally have been major responsibilities 
of boards of education. Brubaker (4) reported that 
79 percent of the Indiana boards exercise their 
policy-making responsibility but only 47 percent of 
his sample had written policies. Most authorities 
would agree that many boards still devote too much 
attention to administrative matters and not enough 
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to policy development. Pritchard (28) reported that 
in the small districts the formulation of policies and 
the execution of them are not so clearly the separate 
responsibility of the board and superintendent respec- 
tively. He found that boards were more preoccupied 
with problems of personnel and finance than with 
curriculum and school-community relations. Baker 
(1) and Price (27) suggest that boards have not 
employed effective processes for selecting a superin- 
tendent. Baker found that, in general, boards did not 
actively seek a superintendent. Neither did they use 
specific standards of selection nor solicit help from 
the community. Rather, boards relied on placement 
offices to nominate candidates and appointed super- 
intendents on the basis of a single, brief, and un- 
planned interview. In general, however, larger school 
systems have followed better selection procedures. 
ROLES AND RELATIONSHIPS. Recent studies 
relate to structure and the ways in which board- 
member activities are perceived by themselves and 
others. Roles may be defined as the broader patterns 
of responsibilities and relationships of board mem- 
bers. Goldhammer (15), through an intensive study 
of one school board, concluded that the board mem- 
bers’ concepts of their roles were those of policy- 
makers, financial conservators, “pulse-takers” of the 
community, a court of appeal, overseers of district 
personnel, and supervisors of the superintendent. He 
suggested that the failure to define roles and to 
structure the process of policy determination resulted 
in a division between the superintendent and the 
board which tended to destroy their effectiveness. 
Hagen (16), after studying the roles of board mem- 
bers, concluded that board members at any one time 
tended to react similarly toward a particular stimulus, 
though the established pattern was subject to periodic 
fluctuation. Another study by Bretsch (3) revealed 
that in the role of decision-maker board members 
exhibited behaviors which might be classified as facil- 
itating or obstructing decision-making. There also 
seemed to be important relationships between their 
behaviors and the bases which motivated board mem- 
bers to take a certain stand on an educational issue. 
In the role of interpreting the school to the com- 
munity, Corbally (8) found that if school board 
members performed effectively in certain critical 
areas (represented the public, established policy, in- 
volved the community, provided information, em- 
ployed ethical principles, acted as a unit, determined 
facts, assumed leadership, and operated in a business 
manner), school-community relationships would be 
improved. If they performed ineffectively in these 
areas, school-community relations would be impaired. 
As for superintendent-board relationships, Hayes 
and Nugent (18) noted that the board defines the 
powers, duties, and responsibilities of the superin- 
tendent but does not tell him how to do the job. The 
board also evaluates the superintendent. To complete 
the relationship, Hayes and Nugent (18) suggest that 
the superintendent's responsibilities are to execute the 
policies of the board and advise it on educational 
matters. Pritchard (28) observed that in small dis- 
tricts boards and superintendents failed to plan co- 
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operatively. Boards were reluctant to delegate certain 
responsibilities to the superintendent, and by continu- 
ing to exercise administrative duties interfered with 
effective school operation. Loutensock (20) found 
that boards retained certain administrative duties and 
thus created a dual type of administrative structure. 
Freeman (13) concluded that efficiency and control 
of schools are based on the leadership of the superin- 
tendent and not on the management of school details 
by the board of education. 

IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL BOARD MEM- 
BERS. The increasing complexity of school board 
functioning has tended to focus attention on ways 
of improving it. State associations, established in all 
but three states, aim to assist school boards (24). 
Knight (19) reported that associations could be most 
instrumental in improving the effectiveness of local 
boards by regional discussion meetings and publica- 
tions dealing with current problems of boards of 
education. Fishback and Bach (12) reported that 
consultants from institutions of higher learning can 
assist board members in developing a “team spirit” 
through participation, fair play, and recognition of 
board members’ services and problems. Riley’s study 
(30) of an in-service training program for school 
board members revealed that the greatest changes in 
member understanding were related to the concepts 
of individual differences, instructional grouping, im- 
portance of teacher-pupil planning, and the realiza- 
tion of the wide variety of teaching materials. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF BOARDS OF EDUCA- 
TION. School Board Studies (34), published in 1957, 
reported that “a review of the literature revealed no 
descriptions of specific behavior which characterizes 
effective or ineffective board membership.” It is 
probably in this area of effectiveness that the most 
significant research about school boards has been 
done in the last decade. The results also suggest that 
it is one of the most fruitful areas for future research. 
Barnhart’s list (2) of areas of critical behavior of 
school board members, based on a classification of 
effective and ineffective incidents of school board 
functioning, paved the way for several studies. Barn- 
hart (2) reported that the majority of incidents 
which showed effective behavior were in the areas of 
“demonstrating initiative, informed leadership, and 
insight into board planning and policy making” and 
in “effectiveness in staff and group relationship.” In 
the areas of “effectiveness in personal relationships,” 
“courageous action for the good of the schools,” and 
“effective understanding of the executive function 
and willingness to support it,” boards were less effec- 
tive. They were least effective, as was also shown by 
Corbally (8), in “acceptance of the principle of 
board unity and the subordination of the member's 
own interest to that unity.” Barnhart (2) developed 
an evaluation instrument which resulted in a set of 
32 criteria. Whalen (35) reported that on 18 of the 
32 criteria appointed board members were more 
effective than elected members. This finding is note- 
worthy when it is remembered that traditionally most 
board members have been elected. Whalen (35) 
found that (a) being a parent had little relationship 
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to member effectiveness, (b) members with over four 
to six years of board membership were more effec- 
tive, (c) the amount of formal education is positively 
related to board member effectiveness, (d) income 
and board effectiveness are positively related, (e) 
each sex excelled in certain performances but neither 
was generally superior, and (f) boards with written 
policies tend to be more effective on 15 of the 32 
criteria. It is likely that a contribution could be made 
by repeating parts of Whalen’s and Barnhart’s studies. 

Corbally (8) also demonstrated that it is possible 
to identify those boards which are most effective in 
school-community relations by the critical-incident 
technique. The way board members react to problems 
involving ethical relationships or leadership respon- 
sibilities may determine their effectiveness in the 
community. How boards are selected and oriented 
into their job is reflected, according to McGhehey 
(21), in their effectiveness. When prestige is attached 
to the position, the community is concerned with 
their selection, partisan politics have been eliminated, 
orientation programs have been developed, and mem- 
bership in professional organizations and professional 
reading are recognized as important, board members 
are likely to be generally more effective. Samson 
(32) found that board effectiveness is related to the 
length of the tenure of the superintendent and that, 
generally, in districts of “low-turnover” of superin- 
tendents, board effectiveness is higher. 

Recent studies of the roles of school board mem- 
bers and of their effectiveness raise very interesting 
stions for both the superintendent and the re- 
‘archer. With the benefits of research, the super- 
intendent must seek increasingly to discover his 
responsibilities for improving his relationship with 
the board and in helping them to improve their 
effectiveness in educational affairs. The researcher, 
in addition to conducting studies to verify recent 
findings, needs to try to discover further why certain 
board members are more effective than others, in 
what ways the various dimensions of effectiveness 
are interrelated, and how and to what extent improve- 
ment in board effectiveness can be assured by system- 
atic application of research findings to the problem. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION— 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Although the records of the early European and 
English universities mention such officers as treasurer, 
steward, preceptor, and bursar, it is clear that the 
responsibilities and duties of these individuals were 
not as extensive as those of the modern college busi- 
ness officer. In the early days of higher education 
in America, the college president carried the burden 
of administration of his institution, although the 
governing board usually retained responsibility for 
the management and custody of the endowments. 
The first full-time college business officer in this 
country was appointed shortly after the beginning of 
the present century. In 1912 the first association of 
college and university business officers was established 
in the midwest. Within the next two decades similar 
organizations were meeting in the eastern, southern, 
and western areas of the country. 

Gradually, as the importance of efficient fiscal and 
business management was recognized, the college 
business officer has achieved status equal with that 
of the dean of faculties or the major educational 
officer under the president. To indicate this change 
of status, he has been given the title, in many insti- 
tutions, of vice president for business affairs. 

Arnett (5) made the first major contribution to 
the literature of college business management in 1922. 
Eight years later Lindsay and Holland (53) and 
Morey (61) produced useful texts. The next impor- 
tant work covering all aspects of college business 
management appeared first in 1944, the contribution 
of Russell (74). The bibliography in this volume is 

quite extensive. The proceedings of the regional asso- 
ciations of college and university business officers 
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will be found most useful to the research worker 
interested in the development of college business 
management. The New York Public Library main- 
tains a microfilm file of these proceedings. 

In 1938 a national committee was appointed by 
the American Council on Education to prepare a 
modern, authoritative text on college and university 
business administration. Preliminary drafts of this 
manual were subjected to critical analysis and revision 
by a sufficiently large number of individuals to make 
certain that it would reflect a consensus of the pro- 
fession. The first volume was published in 1952 and 
the second in 1955 (62). Peterson (68), chairman of 
the National Committee, and Blackwell (14), editor 
of both volumes, gave detailed explanations of the 
conclusions reached by the committee. In his review, 
Johns (46) referred to the first volume as an authori- 
tative accounting guide for nonprofit institutions. 

Russell and Reeves (76) in 1936 made a study of 
the administrative structure of 57 institutions. For 
accreditation they proposed that an institution should 
be evaluated after an analysis of its (a) organization, 
(b) accounting system, (c) budgetary procedures, 
(d) purchasing methods, (e) collection of revenue, 
and (f) supervision of student activities. These pro- 
posed standards for measuring the efficiency of col- 
lege business management were reviewed by Oliver 
and Brumbaugh (65) with the recommendation that 
periodic revision of standards in this area was essen- 
tial. In 1953 Wells (87) emphasized the magnitude 
of the fiscal transactions of a modern university. 
Morey (60) pointed out some interesting differences 
between the business procedures of certain European 
universities and those in use in this country. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE BUSI- 
NESS OFFICE. In the opinion of the National Com- 
mittee (62), the chief business officer should be 
responsible for all business and fiscal activities of 
his institution. In a large university his title should 
be that of vice president and he should have a number 
of associates to whom he would delegate his respon- 
sibilities. The comptroller should be responsible for 
the accounting, fiscal reporting, and budgetary control 
functions. His assistants would include the chief ac- 
countant, the internal auditor, the bursar, the property 
inventory manager, the payroll manager, and the 
director of student loans. 

The investment officer should be responsible for 
implementing the decisions of the investment com- 
mittee of the governing board, and for the preparation 
of reports on investments and investment opportu- 
nities. The director of purchasing should be respon- 
sible for procurement and for the management of 
the central storerooms. The superintendent of build- 
ing and grounds should play a major role in the 
planning of new construction and plant expansion, in 
cooperation with the university architect, if his train- 
ing has been in the field of architectural engineering. 
Other personnel might include the director of auxil- 
iary enterprises and service departments, the director 
of nonacademic personnel, the business manager for 
contract research, and the university counsel. 

A minority of the National Committee (62) were 
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of the opinion that the comptroller should report 
directly to the governing board rather than to the 
chief business officer. Those who advocate this exten- 
sion into college administration of the general prin- 
ciple of independent fiscal reporting believe that only 
in this way can the governing board be assured of a 
continuous check on the fiscal administration of the 
institution. Otis (66)presented a survey of the comp- 
troller’s function in a number of colleges and univer- 
sities. Somewhat similar arguments were offered to 


justify an independent status for the investment 
Officer. 
ACCOUNTING AND FISCAL REPORTING. 


The importance of an adequate system of accounting 
was early recognized by college administrators. Fiscal 
reports constitute the media by which information 
contained in the books of account are made available 
for administrative guidance and action. Without ac- 
cepted standards for the presentation of these data, 
comparisons between institutions are impossible. 

The first major step toward uniformity in fiscal 
reporting by colleges and universities was a Carnegie 
Foundation bulletin (20) published in 1910, contain- 
ing a suggested classification of receipts and expendi- 
tures. In 1917 Christensen (22) presented the findings 
of a committee of college business officers recom- 
mending a standard classification of accounts. This 
was followed by Arnett’s important work (5) in 
which he outlined the essentials of an accounting 
system. Arnett was one of the first to emphasize the 
classification of the accounts and the balance-sheet 
headings into fund groups and to advocate the sepa- 
ration of current, endowment, and plant funds. This 
proposal exercised a permanent influence upon col- 
lege financial accounting and reporting. Morey (61) 
presented a complete plan of accounting, based upon 
the needs of a large land-grant university. He made 
the general ledger the “heart of the system,” with 
appropriate subsidiary records. 

Both Klein (50) and Stewart (82) reported in 
1929 a decided lack of, and need for, more uniformity 
in college accounting procedures. As the result of 
these and other criticisms, the National Committee 
on Standard Reports was established. After five years 
of study it presented, in 1935, a text (64) setting forth 
the fundamental principles of college and university 
accounting. The American Council on Education 
established a Financial Advisory Service in 1935 to 
continue the work of the National Committee on 
Standard Reports. The bulletins of the service (2, 11, 
18, 79) have been of great value. 

The volume prepared by the National Committee 
on Standard Reports was out of print within ten 
years. For this reason the National Committee for 
the Preparation of a Manual of College and Univer- 
sity Business Administration decided to include in 
its first volume (62) a revised version of the 1935 
report. In this work of revision the National Com- 
mittee received invaluable assistance from a special 
committee appointed by the American Institute of 
Accountants, the national organization of certified 
public accountants. 

The basic principles of college accounting, set 
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forth in the 1935 volume (64) and in the 1952 re- 
vision (62), may be summarized as follows: The 
accounts should be classified as current funds, loan 
funds, endowment and other nonexpendable funds, 
annuity funds, plant funds, and agency funds. The 
current funds group includes funds available for 
general operating and current restricted purposes. 
The loan funds group includes only funds which may 
be loaned to students, faculty, and staff. The endow- 
ment and other nonexpendable funds groups include 
only funds which cannot be expended at the date of 
reporting. The annuity funds group includes funds 
acquired by an institution subject to the payment of 
an income to designated individuals. The plant funds 
group includes funds designated or expended for the 
acquisition of physical property used for institutional 
purposes. The agency funds group includes funds in 
the custody of the institution but not belonging to 
it. It is not necessary to accumulate funds out of 
current income for the replacement of property used 
for the educational functions of the institution. Ac- 
counts should be kept on a modified accrual basis. 
Current restricted receipts should be reported as 
income only to the extent expended during the year. 
Earnings from endowment investments should be 
reported as current general income only to the extent 
distributed to the individual endowment income ac- 
counts. The income and expenditures of auxiliary 
enterprises should be shown separately from other 
institutional operations. 

The National Committee (62) further recom- 
mended that both current income—that which is 
expendable for the current operation of the institution 
—and current expenditures be recorded and reported 
under three major categories: educational and general, 
auxiliary enterprises, and student aid. 

Educational and general expenditures include those 
for general administration, general expense, instruc- 
tion and departmental research, organized activities 
relating to educational departments, organized re- 
search, extension and public services, libraries, and 
operation and maintenance of the physical plant. If 
the institution operates hospitals or conducts a large 
volume of contract research, the current expenditures 
for these activities should be recorded and reported 
under separate headings. 

Mills (59) developed a detailed accounting manual 
for colleges in 1937. Miles (58) performed this same 
task for teachers’ colleges in 1940, and Badger (7) 
in 1945 gave the junior colleges a similar manual. 
Scheps’ text (78) on college and university account- 
ing, published in 1949, was well received. Ernest (31) 
explained the procedures to be followed in preparing 
an annual financial report in accordance with the 
accounting principles recommended by the National 
Committee. 

Machine Accounting. All except the smaller col- 
leges should consider the use of modern accounting 
machines. Arden (4), Baehne (8), and Bray (15) ex- 
plain the application of punched cards to institutional 
accounting. Stibal (83) has reviewed the literature of 
this subject as of April, 1954. Much more modern 
electronic equipment is now available. 
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Depreciation. Newly elected board members fre- 
quently express surprise when they discover that the 
educational institution for which they are responsible 
does not depreciate all of its buildings and equipment 
as do all well-administered commercial enterprises. 
Some public accountants, unaware of the difference 
between institutional and commercial accounting, still 
insist upon establishing rates of depreciation and 
depreciation reserves in presenting their audit report 
of a college. The special committee on college and 
university accounting, appointed by the American 
Institute of Accountants in 1950, gave full recognition 
to the principles formulated in 1922 by Arnett (5) 
on this subject. They may be summarized as follows: 
An educational institution has no reason to compute 
and account for the depreciation of that portion of 
its plant used for educational functions. If the insti- 
tution intends to make its dormitories, food service, 
and other auxiliary enterprises self-supporting, it will 
be necessary to compute and account for the annual 
depreciation of the physical assets (other than land) 
used by these enterprises. An institution must account 
for depreciation on property held as the asset of 
endowment funds in order to maintain the principal 
of the fund. 

Cost Accounting and Cost Studies. Very few edu- 
cational institutions have attempted to maintain cost- 
accounting records comparable with those used to 
determine the unit costs of production in industry. 
Since the tuition charged for a course does not nec- 
essarily reflect the cost of offering the course, there 
has been little reason to incur the expense of the 
detailed procedures required in cost accounting. In 
recent years, however, there has been an increasing 
interest in cost determination, especially with refer- 
ence to the cost of conducting sponsored research. 
It is possible, by the adoption of relatively simple 
formulas for the allocation of indirect expenditures, 
to determine the approximate cost of such work. To 
ascertain the cost of instruction, by courses and by 
student credit hours, much more elaborate procedures 
are required, The National Committee on Standard 
Reports (63) made a detailed review of all unit-cost 
studies available in 1932 and came to the conclusion 
that they were of very limited value for comparisons 
between institutions because of the lack of uniformity 
in the methods used. Later (64) it presented an out- 
line of procedures for such studies. Van Dyke (84) 
explained these procedures in more detail. McNeely 
(55) made use of the procedures developed by the 
National Committee in a cost survey of nine univer- 
sities, and Kilzer (49) prepared a study based upon 
cost data from 78 junior colleges. In 1953 Kettler 
(48) spoke up strongly in favor of unit-cost studies, 
and a year later French (35) reported a summary of 
the results of a uniform accounting study made by 
60 colleges based upon the use of a uniform chart 
of accounts. 

In 1956 Knott (51) reported the results of a cost 
study conducted by the National League for Nursing 
and the U. S. Public Health Service. Six collegiate 
schools of nursing participated in the survey. A cost- 
accounting manual will be published based upon the 


experience gained in the survey. In 1955 Middlebrook 
(57) presented a progress report on the Western 
Conference Cost and Statistical Study initiated in 
May of 1953. An attempt will be made by the Univer- 
sity of California and a number of other large univer- 
sities to develop procedures for comparing the 
elements of cost involved in instruction, research, and 
public services. 

In a series of articles published in 1955 and 1956, 
Russell and Doi (75) described detailed procedures 
for the analysis and comparison of expenditures for 
administration, instruction, libraries, and plant opera- 
tion, based upon the fiscal records of the six institu- 
tions of public higher education in New Mexico. 

Audits. Periodic audits are essential for the pro- 
tection of the funds of every institution. Internal 
audits are those conducted by employees of the col- 
lege. External audits should be performed by certified 
public accountants selected and appointed by the 
governing board. Some tax-supported institutions of 
higher education are required by statute to limit their 
external audits to those conducted by state employees. 

The National Committee (62), with the assistance 
of the committee appointed by the American Institute 
of Accountants, developed procedures to be followed 
in the internal and external audits of college fiscal 
records. Withey (90), a member of the Institute 
committee, underlined the need for adequate internal 
auditing and internal control. What is termed “in- 
ternal control” may be achieved by organizing the 
business and fiscal procedures of the institution so 
that each employee in this area, in performing his 
normal duties, checks and verifies the work of 
another employee. 

BUDGETS. The approved budgets of an educa- 
tional institution are its primary instruments of fiscal 
control. They express in terms of dollars its educa- 
tional program for the next fiscal period. Therefore, 
every institution should prepare and adopt budgets, 
general and special, covering all of its anticipated 
receipts and expenditures and should establish suit- 
able methods for the collection and verification of 
anticipated income and the control of approved ex- 
penditures. The governing board must accept ultimate 
responsibility for budgets and budgetary procedures. 

The National Committee (62) recommends that 
the budgetary accounts be made an integral part of 
the accounting system by being recorded in the gen- 
eral books of account. A complete statement of the 
status of any fund or appropriation can be given only 
if the amount of its outstanding obligations is shown. 
Record of such encumbrances should be incorporated 
in the subsidiary appropriation ledger accounts. The 
results to be obtained by including budget-control 
accounts in the general ledger are valuable. Although 
the same information may be obtained from memo- 
randum records, the results are usually less satis- 
factory. 

Cate (21), Eggert (29), Foster (33), and Franklin 
(34) stress the importance of faculty participation in 
budget preparation and decisions. Hornberger (43) 
reiterates the basic responsibility of the governing 
board. Fallon (32) argues for a more modern ap- 
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proach in the preparation of junior college budgets, 
and Withey (89) gives the viewpoint of the public 
accountant. : 

INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT. All funds of 
the institution not subject to immediate demand 
should be invested promptly. The chief fiscal officer 
of the institution should prepare a schedule of antici- 
pated cash receipts and disbursements in all funds 
and an estimate of daily cash balances, All cash in 
excess of the current needs of the institution and 
the balance required by the bank to avoid a service 
charge should be invested in short-term securities 
such as U. S. Treasury notes and banker's accept- 
ances. Many institutions have been agreeably sur- 
prised at the amount of additional income to be 
derived from an effective control of cash balances, 
Kuhn (52) describes short-term investments that put 
idle cash to work. 

Endowment funds constitute the most important 
investment problem of colleges and universities—one 
that cannot be delegated in its entirety by their gov- 
erning boards. Arnett (5) was the first to give empha- 
sis to the true meaning of endowment: a fund, the 
principal of which must be maintained inviolate and 
whose income must be used in strict conformity with 
the restrictions imposed by the donor. He stressed 
the importance of keeping endowment assets separate 
from those of other funds, and of preserving their 
complete integrity. 

The results of surveys (70, 71) in 1929 and 1932 
showed fewer than half of the colleges investigated 
had a clear record with respect to the violation of trust 
through the hypothecation of endowment securities. 
Goodwin (37) also found a tendency to disregard 
trust provisions of endowment gifts and advised 
trustees to seek legal advice more frequently. Black- 
well (11) reviewed court decisions with respect to 
the fiduciary obligations and responsibilities of char- 
itable corporations. He also warned against the temp- 
tation to use endowment capital gains for general 
corporate purposes (13). 

The National Committee (62) recommended that 
all endowment funds, to the extent permitted by 
donors, be invested in a single investment pool in 
order to achieve broader diversification, with its 
attendant protection of principal and stability of 
income, and economy in management and accounting. 
If the provisions of the instrument of gift prohibit 
the participation of its related fund in an investment 
pool, the restriction must, of course, be observed. 
In the opinion of the National Committee (62), the 
governing board and all persons concerned directly 
with the formulation of investment policy should have 
a comprehensive understanding of statutory and case 
law governing the investment of trust funds. There 
should be available for convenient reference a sum- 
mary or digest of the investment restrictions pertain- 
ing to each of the endowments held and administered 
by the institution. 

Daines (25) in 1940 argued strongly for a market- 
value basis rather than a book-value basis for the dis- 
tribution of merged endowment income. In 1953 
Johns (45) presented an equally strong argument for 
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the use of original cost or book value for this purpose. 

The trend toward the purchase of common stocks 
for college endowment, reported by Seass in 1937 
(79) and by Cain in 1942 (18) and 1957 (19), has 
continued. 

The General Education Board appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the legal aspects of the practice 
of investing a portion of endowment funds in dormi- 
tories. The report of the committee was published 
in 1931 and indicated that the principal of the endow- 
ment funds of a college or university should not be 
used for the construction of dormitories or other 
buildings of its educational plant, whether such build- 
ings are income-producing or not. The National Com- 
mittee considered this legal opinion of such importance 
that it reproduced it in both volumes of College and 
University Business Administration (62). 

Other funds presenting investment problems are 
those subject to annuity agreements. Anthony (3) 
points out the danger of an institution obligating 
itself for the payment of an income beyond that 
earned by the fund. Welleck (86) made a study of 
a large number of institutions and came to the con- 
clusion that a college should not accept a gift subject 
to the payment of an annuity unless the contract 
permits it to charge the gift with the cost of the 
annuity in excess of the actual earning of the fund. 
Watts (85) advocated separate investment of annuity 
funds and extreme conservatism in their acceptance. 
Elliott and others (30) decided that the “living trust” 
is less hazardous than a contractual annuity. The 
Finance Advisory Service of the American Council 
on Education (2) and the first volume of the National 
Committee report (62) outlined principles of admin- 
istration and accounting procedures for such funds. 
Blackwell (9, 10) has analyzed recent court decisions 
and tax regulations in this area. 

PURCHASING AND CENTRAL STOREROOMS. 
The purchase of supplies and equipment represents 
a substantial portion of the total expenditure of a 
college. Even a slight increase in the efficiency of 
procurement will save many educational dollars. The 
National Committee (62) recommends that the pur- 
chasing function be centralized even though the 
volume of procurement is not large enough to war- 
rant the employment of a purchasing agent and a 
separate staff. Uncontrolled buying is an extravagance 
which no educational institution can afford. 

Merry (56) in commenting on the program of the 
National Association of Educational Buyers points 
out that this group has done much to raise the level 
of efficiency of its members through the sponsorship 
of a cooperative purchasing agency. The consolidated 
purchasing power of higher education is substantial 
and, by taking advantage of it, the agency has been 
able to obtain quantity purchasing agreements for 
the benefit of its members. 

In order to reduce the number of small, emergency 
purchase orders and to obtain the other advantages 
of quantity buying, many institutions have found it 
expedient to establish centralized storerooms. The 
operating costs of a stores department may be offset 
by the following economies: unit costs are reduced 
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through large-scale purchases, standardization is more 
readily effected, investment in inventory can be con- 
trolled, and the number of departmental storerooms 
can be reduced. The advantages to the various de- 
partments are: items can be made available more 
promptly, departmental funds invested in stores in- 
ventory can be reduced, and space thus released is 
available for other departmental purposes. Hayes (41) 
described the organization and operation of an effec- 
tive stores department. 

AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES, ORGANIZED AC- 
TIVITIES, AND SERVICE DEPARTMENTS. Al- 
though a college or university is primarily an 
educational institution, it must engage in many activ- 
ities in which business management is an important, 
and in many respects the primary, problem. Auxiliary 
enterprises are income-producing and are operated 
primarily to serve students or faculty. They are usu- 
ally intended to be self-supporting. They include 
residence halls, food service, book-stores and student 
unions. Organized activities, although income-produc- 
ing, are operated primarily to provide instruction and 
training for students and for research. They include 
agricultural farms, home economics cafeterias, and 
demonstration schools. Service departments are oper- 
ated primarily to serve the educational and operating 
units more conveniently and at less cost than similar 
service provided by outside agencies. They include 
print shops, laundries, repair shops, and photographic 
laboratories. 

Intercollegiate athletics may be operated as an 
auxiliary enterprise, as an organized activity of the 
department of physical education, or as an affiliated 
corporation or association, depending upon institu- 
tional policy. 

Augustine (6) and Hayes (42) made detailed 
studies of residence halls for women in a number of 
institutions. Both emphasized the importance of 
trained management, careful financial planning, and 
quality of service. The National Committee (62), in 
its second volume, gives an explanation of the steps 
to be taken in the construction of new facilities. 
Bryan (16) states the need for greater efficiency in 
the purchase of food. Worthington (91) presented 
the results of a survey conducted by the National 
Association of College Stores. The proceedings of 
the Association of College Unions should be con- 
sulted by any institution contemplating the erection 
of a student union building. Those considering the 
establishment of a college or university press should 
refer to a report prepared in 1949 by Kerr (47). 

SPONSORED RESEARCH. Research has always 
been one of the major functions of a university. In 
recent years the interest of the federal government 
in research has had a profound effect. Industry, to 
an increasing degree, is looking to the colleges and 
universities for basic knowledge upon which to build 
the technology of tomorrow. Institutions of higher 
education are now faced with the problem of persuad- 
ing governmental agencies and industry to pay their 
full share of indirect as well as direct costs of spon- 
sored research. In the case of government contracts, 
progress has been made through group negotiation 


in standardizing the general terms and conditions. A 
committee of college business officers contributed to 
the preparation of procurement regulations for the 
Armed Services and to determining the method for 
the computation of allowable indirect costs, usually 
referred to as the “blue book formula.” DeLong (26) 
explained this formula in some detail. Howes (44) 
gave a summary of the report of the American Coun- 
cil on Education Committee on Institutional Research 
Policy before the 1953 meeting of the Central Asso- 
ciation of College and University Business Officers. 
Rivkin (72) discussed the many problems to be 
solved in the determination of overhead rates at 
educational institutions carrying out government re- 
search and development contracts. 

A second problem of importance is the administra- 
tion of the patent problems arising from research. 
Palmer (67) made a study of university patent policies 
for the National Research Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1952. Blackwell (12) re- 
ported on the legal aspects of faculty patents. 

NONACADEMIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. With the growth in size of the nonacademic 
staff in institutions has come the recognition of the 
need for centralization of responsibility for employee 
relationships. The college business officer is usually 
given this duty. Personnel management requires spe- 
cial aptitudes, knowledge, and ability, whether it is 
provided by a full-time staff of specialists or by an 
individual business officer as part of his regular duties. 
Albright (1) prepared a detailed study of personnel 
practices for clerical workers in the colleges. Dicka- 
son (28) in 1952 reported his survey of nonacademic 
personnel administration in higher education. The 
publications and proceedings of the College and 
University Personnel Association will be found of 
value in centralizing responsibility for nonacademic 
personnel. Dickason (27), Harrell (40), Pollock (69), 
and Starr (81) discuss relations with employees who 
are members of a labor union. Smith (80) reported 
the development of a personnel program for a small 
college. 

The college business officer is usually responsible 
for the initiation and administration of group insur- 
ance and retirement plans for the nonacademic em- 
Ployees. Frequently, he assumes responsibility for 
similar programs for members of the faculty. Among 
the standard works of reference on this subject are 
those by Greenough (38) and Robbins (73). Green- 
ough (39) also reported the development of a retire- 
ment benefit program (CREF), based upon the 
purchase of common stocks as a hedge against 
inflation. 

FINANCIAL SUPERVISION OF STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS. The number, scope, and educa- 
tional implications of extracurricular student activities 
are such as to require some degree of institutional 
advice and supervision to insure continuity of admin- 
istration, adherence to established practices, and 
competent management. The public is inclined to 
regard the student enterprise as operating with insti- 
tutional sanction and, hence, as representative of the 
accepted standards of the college. 
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The National Committee (62) found an increasing 
number of colleges and universities placing responsi- 
bility for the fiscal supervision of officially recognized 
student activities upon the college business officer. 
Cain (17) prepared a manual for the use of the 
treasurers of student organizations. According to 
Cobb (23), there is some difference of opinion as 
to the degree of responsibility the college should 
accept for the supervision of the financial affairs of 
national fraternity chapters. 

MANAGEMENT SURVEYS. Just as the fiscal 
transactions of every organization should be subjected 
to periodic and thorough audits, so should the educa- 
tional as well as the business administration of a 
college be challenged and reviewed from time to 
time. Such review may be made by members of its 
own faculty and administration or by an outside 
agency. 

Self-surveys have great value. If done with thor- 
oughness and candor, they may result in substantial 
improvement in efficiency. However, there is no 
substitute for a survey conducted by competent, 
impartial, and independent experts. Such a survey 
may well be preceded by self-analysis and study. In 
this way, much time can be saved in the assembly of 
pertinent data and conclusions of responsible admin- 
istrators. The bibliography in the second volume of 
the report of the National Committee (62) gives a 
list of survey reports on public higher education. The 
survey reports of privately controlled colleges and 
universities are seldom available for reference, since 
they are usually considered confidential. Maxey (54) 
pointed out hazards as well as advantages of an inde- 
pendent survey; Crawford (24) described several 
types of surveys; Salomon (77), in a series of five 
articles published in 1955, set forth economies that 
may be expected from the use of survey techniques. 
Gillen (36) concludes that surveys, like other pro- 
fessional tools, need to be used at the proper time 
and in the proper way. 
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The term business management or business admin- 
istration as used in public education has a meaning 
which is different from the rather broad definition 
found in the private, commercial, or industrial man- 
agement fields. Business administration of public 
schools is recognized as a well-defined segment of 
educational administration. As a part, it is subordinate 
to the objectives of educational institutions as well 
as educational administration in general. Business 
administration of public schools can be defined as 
that phase of school administration that is primarily 
concerned with procuring, expending, accounting for, 
protecting, organizing, and maintaining fiscal and 
material resources in an efficient manner so that 
human resources and efforts are aided in achieving 
educational goals. Among the many tasks in business 
management are included budget-making, procuring 
and handling funds, purchasing or the expending of 
funds, inventorying, accounting, auditing, financial 
reporting, cost analysis, maintaining property, insur- 
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ance programming, and cafeteria operation. The pur- 
poses behind these activities should be kept clearly in 
mind lest the activity become an end in itself. 

The very nature of business administration is such 
that it permeates all aspects of public education. 
Sooner or later the fiscal and material resources 
necessary to realize the objectives of any portion of 
the educational program must gain the attention of 
administrators. Business management is not purely 
a mechanical chore involving material things and 
inanimate systems. Business management is as much 
concerned with the people involved in and influenced 
by this aspect of administration as it is with things, 
forms, and systems. 

Since the end of World War II, Cornell and 
McLoone (30), Pugmire (107), and Simpson (114) 
have declared that there was a scarcity of published 
works in business management that would satisfy 
fairly rigid research criteria, Of the 303 publications 
stimulated by the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, very few, if any, shed much 
light on more efficient practices in school business 
administration (86). Many recent publications in 
business management have been devoted largely to 
status studies or surveys with the usual exhortations 
to improve existing practices. Various state and na- 
tional agencies have published numerous guides on 
practically every phase of business administration. 
These seek to improve business practices. 

Commencing in 1932, the April issue of the 
Review of Educational Research, during every third 
year up to April 1950, was devoted to a summary 
of research on Finance and Business Administration. 
Beginning in 1952, the space previously allocated to 
reporting research in this area was reduced and the 
topic was combined with other areas of administra- 
tion, initiating the triennial reviews of research on 
Educational Organization, Administration, and Fi- 
nance. 

The American Association of School Administra- 
tors has published several pamphlets pertaining to 
such business management problems as sick leave 
(4), liability of districts (7), managing insurance 
programs (6), schoolhouse construction (5), and 
school plant maintenance (8). The Association of 
School Business Officials (formerly the National 
Association of Public School Business Officials) has 
to date released a scries of 17 research bulletins on 
business management. In addition, special reports 
on business affairs can be found in its monthly bul- 
letin entitled School Business Affairs and the annual 
proceedings of the association. 

The list of publications concerned with business 
administration issued by the various state depart- 
ments of education is most impressive. Practically 
every state has issued one or more of the following 
types of materials: handbooks for school custodians, 
schoolhouse construction guides, accounting man- 
uals, handbooks on district records and state annual 
reports, internal accounting guides, and manuals for 
property accounting. State department reports reveal 
per-pupil costs for school operation in each district 
of the state or for various enrollment classifications. 
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The U. S. Office of Education has prepared a 
series of handbooks which have definite implications 
for business management. Financial Accounting for 
Local and State School Systems (108) and The 
Common Core of State Educational Information 
(109) are two. Handbooks on property accounting 
and one on personnel will be completed soon. The 
U. S. Office of Education has released other special 
reports on such topics as insurance, transportation, 
schoolhouse construction, finance programs, and per- 
pupil expenditures. The U. S. Office of Education 
also compiled a list of masters’ and doctors’ theses 
for each year from 1926-27 through 1939-40 (122). 
The index of doctoral dissertations and field studies 
completed in education during 1941 to 1951 (77) 
reveals few specifically concerned with business 
management problems. More recent editions of this 
index appeared in 1954, 1955, and 1956 (18). The 
first comprehensive bibliography on school business 
affairs was prepared by Alexander (2) and was 
published in 1924. A second by Alexander and 
Covert (3) came out in 1932. Covert (31) prepared 
a third selected bibliography on school business 
problems for the period 1933 to 1948. Munse and 
Booker (92) compiled a selected list of references 
on school finance and business administration in 
1956, Although much of what exists may be difficult 
to classify as research in the strict meaning of the 
word, there are a considerable number of articles 
in professional journals devoted to business admin- 
istration. Levin (69) prepared in 1953 an annotated 
bibliography of research in school business admin- 
istration, A master ten-year index to topics covered 
in the annual proceedings of the Association of 
School Business Officials for the decade 1946 to 
1955 was included in the report of the 1956 meeting 
(10). 

In 1927 Engelhardt and Engelhardt (37) wrote 
an encyclopedic treatise on practically every phase 
of business management which continues to serve 
as an important reference in spite of its early date. 
Other early texts concerned with school business 
administration were written by Moehlman (85), 
Morrison (89), Reeder (110), Smith (116), and Wom- 
rath (132). More recent books which contain at 
least a varying number of chapters on business 
management were prepared by Burke (20), Johns 
and Morphet (64), Mort and Reusser (90), and Ro- 
senstengel and Eastmond (112). In 1956, Linn and 
others (73) collaborated on a book devoted entirely 
to general business administration. In addition, there 
are more specialized treatises on certain phases of 
school business management such as budgeting (34) 
and insurance (72). 

ORGANIZATION FOR BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT. The organization for business administration 
is influenced to a considerable degree by state laws. 
Local board policies also determine the structure 
and function of school business management. To 
illustrate, various statutory enactments determine 
the relationship between school districts and local 
governmental agencies. Whether school districts are 
fiscally independent of or dependent on other local 
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governmental agencies is determined by law. This 
relationship has a significant impact on the organiza- 
tion of school business affairs. Also, the school 
board may choose to delegate responsibility for the 
execution of all educational affairs (instructional 
and business) to a single executive or divide respon- 
sibilities for various aspects of educational affairs 
among more than one executive each of whom is 
considered coordinate with the other. 

Fiscal Controls. Fiscal independence versus fiscal 
dependence of schools continues to be of concern. 
If school officials have complete and final authority 
to levy local property taxes, determine budgets, and 
expend funds for education, the school district is 
fiscally independent of other local governmental 
agencies. If the school district lacks complete author- 
ity over its financial affairs and cannot levy local 
property taxes nor determine finally the amount or 
items to be included in the budget nor expend money 
for various educational purposes without prior ap- 
proval from some local governmental agency, it is 
fiscally dependent. In such cases approval is obtained 
from such other-than-school officials as the mayor, 
city council, and county budget commission. There 
are many forms of local fiscal control, but the critical 
issues for school operation, and particularly for busi 
ness administration, remain control over the budget, 
expenditures, and school tax rate. It is not possible to 
classify all school districts as completely fiscally inde- 
pendent or dependent. There are different degrees of 
independence or dependence in fiscal affairs, Thus in 
one city the school district may have the final authority 
to determine the budget, but the municipality may have 
the final word on the amount of school-tax levy. 

In 1950, 56 percent of the city school systems were 
for all practical purposes fiscally independent of local 
government control of the type that could materially 
influence the formulation of educational policy (97). 
The larger the city the less likely it was to enjoy fiscal 
independence. 

Whether school districts should or should not be 
fiscally independent has been subjected to much debate 
and some investigation. The early studies of Frasier 
(44) and McGaughy (80), and a later one by Wood- 
ward (133) favored fiscal independence. On the other 
hand, investigations by Henry and Kerwin (52) and 
Morlan (87), which shied away from statistical com- 
parisons, did not find anything fundamentally wrong 
with the idea of fiscal dependence. That controversy 
between the board of education and municipal author- 
ities over control of school revenues and expenditures 
existed in at least one city was reported by Cohen 
(28). Owen (102) found harmonious as well as dis- 
cordant school and municipal relationships in Wiscon- 
sin cities studied in 1955. In spite of some excellent 
contributions, research to date has not supplied the 
final answer. Until more conclusive research evidence 
is produced, the argument must be resolved on a differ- 
ent basis. The arguments for and against fiscal inde- 
pendence of school districts were well summarized by 
the NEA Research Division (97). 

State governmental agencies can control school dis- 
trict fiscal affairs. Holmstedt (56) pointed out that 
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there was little evidence to support the contention that 
effective results could be obtained through superim- 
posed controls over an inadequate local administrative 
organization. State control most often operates through 
control of budgeting, accounting, and auditing. The 
many types of state fiscal controls and the lack of 
similarity in design and purpose, among other things, 
point to the need for thorough analysis of the control 
problem. Yakel (135) recommended various proce- 
dures to be followed when transferring amounts of 
money from one fund to another. 

Unit- versus Multiple-type Organizations. If the 
board of education delegates responsibility for the exe- 
cution of all educational affairs (instructional as well 
as business) to a single or chief executive officer, usu- 
ally called the superintendent of schools, the plan of 
operation is known as the unit type of organization 
for school administration. Under such an arrangement 
the chief executive of the board is the only professional 
employee who regularly reports to and deals directly 
with the board of education. All other employees in 
the school system, professional and nonprofessional, 
are subordinate to the superintendent and generally 
report to the board through the superintendent. 

On the other hand, the board may choose to dele- 
gate responsibility for the execution of the various 
facets of educational affairs to more than one execu- 
tive officer. This is the multiple type of organization, 
with two or more persons reporting directly to the 
board and independently of others. These several ex- 
ecutives are coordinate officers. The dual type is the 
most common type of multiple organization. In the 
dual type there is usually a director of business affairs 
who reports directly and independently to the board 
and is considered coordinate with the superintendent. 

The unit type of organization is superior to any 
form of multiple executive organization (51, 82, 116). 
Studies show the lack of an educational point of view 
of business managers in multiple organizations and 
the frictions that develop between the coordinate 
executives. 

Cober (26) traced the development of types of 
school business organizations. The unit type of admin- 
istrative organization was recommended in only a 
few surveys during 1912 to 1929 but recommended 
in all surveys completed after 1940. The unit type of 
organization was found to exist in about 15 percent 
of the schools surveyed during 1912 to 1920. The 
dual type appeared to be predominant in this early 
period. In contrast, 72.4 percent of the schools sur- 
veyed in the period from 1940 to 1955 used the unit 
type of organization. r 

Pennsylvania and Iowa laws, like the statutes in 
many other states, illustrate how provisions governing 
the secretary to the board of education effect a dual- 
ism in structure. The typical school-board secretary 
in selected school districts of Pennsylvania and Iowa 
assumes many of the business management functions 
(45, 58). Lack of much formal education beyond high 
school except for some business training, and little 
prior experience, characterized the board secretary in 
these states. 

Rosenstengel and Swiers (113) found in 1947 that 
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in only 25 percent of the cities studied the business 
manager was directly responsible to the superintend- 
ent of schools, and in over 60 percent the business 
manager was also secretary to the board of education. 
Drake (36) reported a nation-wide study of the school 
clerk. Oosting (99) described the qualifications, ex- 
perience, and education of public-school business 
managers in the United States. Practically all business 
managers were high-school graduates, and about two 
thirds had at least a bachelor’s degree. He recom- 
mended a specific five-year college program for the 
preparation of business managers. Foster (40) re- 
ported a lack of uniformity in practices used among 
business managers in Illinois. At this writing there 
appears to be a trend toward a greater professional- 
ization of the position of business manager. 

Budgeting. The budget is the fiscal interpretation 
of the educational program. It is a systematized state- 
ment showing the various sources of school money 
and the educational services to be provided with this 
money during a given period of time. This concept of 
the budget implies that budget-making starts with a 
statement of educational needs which is then trans- 
lated into dollars and cents. Reductions in funds 
allocated means cuts in various phases of the educa- 
tional program. The period of time involved is re- 
ferred to as the fiscal year, which in most districts 
starts on July 1 and ends on June 30 in the year 
following. In some city districts the fiscal year is the 
same as the calendar year. 

In no phase of school administration has the litera- 
ture been more helpful, more voluminous, and more 
rapidly growing than in budgeting. At the same time 
the literature has been applied in practice in a very 
limited way. The earliest bibliography on budgeting, 
compiled by Clark (25) in 1926, listed 481 references. 
In his comprehensive treatise on budgeting published 
in 1936, De Young (34) summarized the important 
research in budgeting up to that time. A more recent 
review of the literature on budgeting was completed 
by Simpson and Lake (115) in 1952. There appears 
to be a trend toward viewing the budget in terms of 
the budget document and the budget process. This 
rather recent conception of school budgeting remains 
somewhat vague and must depend upon basic research 
to clarify the ideas of “process” and “document.” 

Much of the earlier research on school budgeting 
was of the survey type concerned with the status quo, 
particularly in city school systems. Status studies 
continue to predominate. The early studies in city 
school system budgeting were completed by Twente 
(119) in 1922, De Young (35)-in 1932, and Grose 
(48) in 1940. Statewide surveys are of more recent 
vintage, as indicated by studies in New Mexico in 
1937 (118); in Illinois in 1940 (84); in Pennsylvania 
in 1942 (24); in Colorado in 1943 (47); in Nebraska 
in 1948 (68); and in Missouri in 1954 (103). Simpson 
and Lake (115) examined representative budgets from 
all states. Campbell (21) evaluated the 1935 budgeting 
statutes in the 48 states and found 13 states had only 
meager provisions concerning local budgeting. In the 
remaining 35 states no state fully satisfied any single 
criterion developed to measure sound budgeting pro- 
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cedures. Peterson (104) scrutinized state laws on 
school-budget hearings and concluded that public 
notices on the school budget frequently carried little 
information and that public hearings are usually 
poorly attended. 

Bowler (14) concluded that there were no impor- 
tant differences in the quality of the budget nor the 
budgetary process in New England school systems 
that were fiscally independent as opposed to those 
which were fiscally dependent. There appears to be 
no evidence to vindicate state review and approval 
of budgets as a method of expenditure control. Usu- 
ally state officials are not capable of exercising sound 
discretionary judgments on budgets, because they are 
unfamiliar with local school needs and removed from 
the influence of local public opinion (56). Usually 
budgets are filed with state agencies for informational 
purposes only, but budget forms are prescribed and 
provided by state officials in 38 states (60). The larger 
the city the more likely it is that its school budget 
would be reviewed by an outside local governmental 
agency, but the majority of school districts in the 
United States are not required to submit the school 
budget to review (97). There appears to be a growing 
trend toward placing the responsibility for preparation 
of the school budget with the superintendent (84). 

Some trends in budget-making over the past 50 
years are: (a) greater participation of lay and pro- 
fessional groups, (b) growing importance of the lead- 
ership role of the superintendent, (c) responsibility 
for initiating budgetary planning being given to a 
single educational authority other than the finance 
officer who may or may not be subordinate to the 
superintendent, (d) growing recognition of the im- 
portance of long-term planning as opposed to a one- 
year or short-term basis, and (e) less emphasis on 
the mechanical aspects and more concern with the 
budget as an expression of the social needs of people 
(115). Kline (68) found that although 75 percent 
of the superintendents agree that a statement of the 
educational plan is the most important part of the 
budget, less than three percent of the same superin- 
tendents included such a statement. A few school 
systems continue to list large sums under the heading 
of “emergency” or “contingency” categories within 
the budget and spend these items each year regardless 
of emergency needs (115). Yakel (135) recommended 
that all votes upon changes in the appropriations for 
expenditures should require a majority vote of the 
school board. The pattern of past receipts and ex- 
Penditures should be considered in budget planning 
to a greater extent than the present plan of compar- 
ison with fairly current figures only. A long-term 
budget can be constructed, since future expenditure 
levels for all categories of the budget can be predicted 
with sufficient accuracy (1). 

Some basic research needed in budgeting is: studies 
of budget activity in small school systems, develop- 
ment of better methods for estimating various costs, 
determination of the extent to which legal require- 
ments are followed or ignored, study of methods of 
budgetary reporting, determination of the relationship 
between training in school finance and the quality of 
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budgetary procedure, study of the relative merits of 
line items and lump-sum budgets, and determination 
of the desirability of including emergency allowances 
in budgets (115). There remains a need for continued 
leadership from state departments and educational 
institutions to promote the use of research findings 
in budgeting. 

COLLECTION AND CUSTODY OF SCHOOL 
FUNDS. Most school officials do not collect tax 
money directly from the taxpayer. Tax collection for 
school purposes is usually done by municipal, county, 
or state treasurers and the receipts sent to school 
officials. School officials do collect directly money 
from many nontax sources. The systematic and care- 
ful accounting of all moneys constitutes the first im- 
portant step in correlating income with expenditures. 

In 1949, only 10 percent of the city school boards 
levied and collected their own taxes (97). That school 
districts through direct collection might be more 
effective in short-circuiting tax evasions and reducing 
tax delinquency is open to question. In 1937 Wilkins 
(131) found that tax delinquency was greater in 
school systems using special departments to assess and 
collect school taxes, and that it cost more to operate 
a separate tax department than it does to rely on the 
municipal tax department for collections. Responsi- 
bility for collecting tax moneys directly from the 
taxpayer is better assumed by representatives of gen- 
eral tax-collecting agencies than by school districts. 

School moneys are usually placed in the custody 
of a treasurer or school depository. This tends to 
eliminate the possibilities of having another govern- 
mental agency exercise control over school policies 
through the supervision of funds. It does, however, 
place a greater responsibility on the board for the 
selection of depositories which involve a minimum 
tisk of loss. The rate of interest paid on daily or 
average monthly balances has served as a criterion 
for the selection of depository banks. Authorities 
consider this impractical today and less important 
than the security that is accorded through the strength 
of the depository or bank (20, 112). 

During the past two decades, few studies have been 
concerned with the safeguarding of funds in school 
depositories. In 1929, most of the states had some 
provision for securing public funds in depositories 
(71). None of these methods provided complete 
security during the depression when bank failures 
were numerous. The Federal Deposit Insurance Law 
Protects public funds up to a maximum of $10,000 
for any one depositor. Only large public depositors 
need be concerned about losses through bank failures; 
losses to public depositors through bank failures have 
been very small since the passage of this law (50, 
p. 86-88). 

As a precautionary measure against any form of 
dishonesty or mismanagement, boards of education 
should require corporate security bonding of all em- 
ployees and officials who handle school money. This 
should include coverage for those responsible for the 
management of revolving funds and student-activity 
funds. Most state laws make a general provision for 
the bonding of school officials, but most of these laws 
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do not provide an adequate guide for determining 
either the class or the amount of the bond which 
should be carried. The blanket type of security bond 
which protects against losses resulting from any 
employee's action is gaining in favor. The cost of 
bonding may be too high when the involved risk is 
considered. The alleged advantages of the state ap- 
proach to bonding local school officials merits careful 
study. The state of North Dakota created a bonding- 
fund plan for public officials in 1918, and the North 
Carolina State Board of Education purchases a bond 
covering all public-school moneys. 

Careful selection of personnel and business-like 
procedures are essential components of a sound plan 
to protect school revenue. An adequate system of 
internal checks, accurate accounting, periodic and 
regular reporting, and auditing is essential. The person 
receiving funds should not be the sole person respon- 
sible for keeping the school accounts. Daily deposits 
of all school moneys should be made in officially 
designated depositories as they are received. 

It is doubtful that the business of investing school 
moneys for the purpose of yielding a profit is properly 
considered to be a function of the board of education. 
All but ten states have enacted permissive legislation 
which authorizes the investment of some school 
moneys. Muelder (91) reported that 50 school dis- 
tricts had invested over 207 million dollars in 1952, 
mostly in United States government securities with 
an anticipated yield ranging from about one and one- 
fourth to two percent annually. There is little research 
regarding the investment of school funds. The pro- 
fessional literature generally recommends that safety 
of investment is of primary importance. Legal inter- 
pretations usually indicate that the identity of the 
principal of any school fund should not be lost 
through commingling of investments, and that interest 
earnings be deposited in the account from which the 
invested money is temporarily withdrawn, Legal pre- 
scriptions and generally accepted practice tend to 
restrict most investment of school moneys to short- 
term United States government securities. 

FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING. The primary aim 
of financial accounting for public education is to 
provide the financial facts necessary for effective 
administration, Most of the framework for public- 
school financial accounting was derived from com- 
mercial accounting practice, necessary adaptations 
being developed over a period of years to meet prin- 
cipal purposes of educational administration. Many 
concepts inappropriate for public-school accounting 
which have been derived from commercial accounting 
continue in use. 

Seventy-five percent of the city school systems in 
the United States had exclusive responsibility for 
maintaining their school financial records (97). The 
Principal financial transactions of school districts in- 
clude receipt of moneys from various sources, the 
disbursement of moneys for various purposes, and 
the borrowing of money through the issuance of 
bonds. Most of these activities are conducted within 
the framework of governmental controls in the form 
of state statutes or departmental regulations. In some 


instances the same statutes apply to school district 
and municipality alike. A school district’s financial 
problems are more similar to those of a municipality 
than to those of a private business corporation. School 
business officials who seek to meet the need for 
better financial accounting have a valuable resource 
in the reports of the National Committee on Govern- 
mental Accounting (96). 

Public-school financial accounting has been defined 
as the process of identifying all revenues with respect 
to source, and the identification and allocation of 
disbursements and expenditures (42). Its principal 
purposes are: (a) to provide the financial facts nec- 
essary for good management; (b) to assist in apprais- 
ing the efficiency of personnel, equipment, and meth- 
ods; (c) to facilitate financial and legal execution of 
the budget plan; (d) to help assure the fidelity of 
those entrusted with public funds; and (e) to provide 
finance data for reports. Accounting, budgeting, re- 
porting, and auditing serve as four phases of an 
interrelated procedure by which educational manage- 
ment and the board of education establish evidence 
of faithful discharge of fiscal responsibilities. 

Nearly one hundred years ago the need for some 
uniformity in school financial accounting was recog- 
nized. Repeatedly since that time, individuals, com- 
mittees formed by the NEA, the Association of School 
Business Officials, and the U. S. Office of 
Education have directed efforts toward achieving 
more uniformity in public-school accounting, Pre- 
eminent among these early efforts was the work of 
the 1912 committee formed from various educational 
organizations. This committee developed the principal 
expenditure classifications which, with some modifica- 
tion, still serve as the basis for most school accounting 
systems (29). The U. S. Office of Education 
working with a National Advisory Committee on 
School Records and Reports published an accounting 
manual in 1940, revised in 1948 (123). Morphet 
(88) reported a considerable range in the degree to 
which the accounting details prescribed in state 
systems conform with recommended U. S. Office of 
Education accounting manuals. 

Early individual contributions toward improvement 
in school accounting include a nation-wide study by 
Hutchinson in 1914 (61) and a handbook to meet 
the New York requirements for a uniform financial 
accounting system by Case in 1916 (22). More recent 
contributions in accounting have come from Burke 
(20), Holmgren (55), and Mort and Reusser (90). 
Most of these contributors stressed the need for 
accounting systems which were more uniform and 
more adequate. Despite these efforts, more recent 
studies reveal that accounting practices in the public 
schools, by and large, are unsatisfactory (42). A 
committee appointed to study financial accounting in 
the public schools of Connecticut reported that there 
was little hope of achieving uniformity so long as the 
major headings suggest different types of expenditure 
to different people (43). 

A new financial accounting manual designed for 
the guidance of local and state school systems was 
released in 1957 by the U. S. Office of Education 
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(108). This manual specifies the minimum number 
of basic accounts in each of three main types: receipts, 
expenditures, and clearing accounts. The latter divi- 
sion is designed to facilitate, uniformity in reporting 
which will make valid comparisons possible without 
distorting true receipts and expenditures. Use of these 
types of accounts should eliminate the distortions 
resulting from revolving transactions and others 
which involve interfund borrowing and short-term 
borrowing. Thirteen minimum basic receipt accounts 
are defined and coded in this handbook under three 
principal series divisions: (a) revenue receipts, (b) 
nonrevenue receipts, and (c) incoming transfer ac- 
counts. In so far as the accounting system is con- 
cerned, no particular basis of cash, modified cash, or 
accrual is recommended. Similarly, no recommenda- 
tion is made in favor of the double-entry or the single- 
entry method of bookkeeping. In other words, the 
handbook purports to provide a schedule of recom- 
mended accounts with detailed definitions, standards, 
and terms which will yield comparable financial data 
among school districts, without designating the method 
of bookkeeping or the funding plan. The constantly 
increasing significance of attendance and health serv- 
ices, student transportation services, food services and 
student-body activities, and community activities has 
been recognized and a major functional account set 
up for each of these activities. 

This new U. S. Office of Education manual does 
not specify the number of funds for which separate 
accounting is necessary. Although state laws and local 
action determine the number of funds, students of 
financial accounting agree that more than two or 
three funds should not be necessary since many funds 
complicate the accounting and reporting system, 
increase the chances of loss, increase costs of account- 
ing. and are more likely to create the need for 
borrowing in some funds while balances exist in 
others. Some states require as many as six funds. 
School receipts should be classified within each fund 
as to source. The four principal classifications of 
sources are: revenue, nonrevenue, advancements, and 
philanthropic contributions and requests. The basic 
character or functional classifications of expenditures 
recognized in the new U. S. Office of Education ac- 
counting manual are divided into three main divisions: 
current expense, capital outlay, and debt service. The 
generally accepted accounts into which current ex- 
penses are broken down are: general control, instruc- 
tion, auxiliary services, operation of plant, maintenance 
of plant, and fixed charges. Some systems provide 
for object and departmental classifications through 
use of a code system. 

Most of the efforts toward improvement of financial 
accounting for schools have been directed to achieving 
a degree of uniformity which will make finance in- 
formation comparable. These efforts include attempts 
to clarify the terminology of accounting through 
definition and illustration. It would seem that state 
implementation of recommended changes in the hand- 
book recently developed under the auspices of the 
U. S. Office of Education should improve accounting 

practices. Despite continued criticism concerning the 
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inappropriateness of major functional or character 
classifications of expenditure, the handbooks and 
manuals produced by national and state committees 
do not propose a distribution which differs markedly 
from the pattern which was developed over forty 
years ago. Most of the accounting for schools is on 
the single-entry cash basis, and such a system makes 
it very difficult to determine the true financial status 
of a school district at any given time. 

The most recent U. S. Office of Education handbook 
on financial accounting does not illustrate or suggest 
any forms to be used. Previous manuals produced by 
the Office did include forms which were designed 
for hand, as opposed to machine, use. Holmgren 
(55) reported that 62.5 percent of the states pre- 
scribed report forms. Most of these are for hand use. 
Manning (81) found that there was a paucity of 
literature on machine accounting, but concluded as 
the result of his study that machine accounting was 
desirable. 

COST ANALYSIS AND ACCOUNTING. Cost 
accounting has been defined as the method of ac- 
counting which provides for the assembling and re- 
cording of all the elements of cost incurred to 
accomplish a purpose, to carry on an activity or 
operation, or to complete a unit of work or a specific 
job (96). Cost accounting facilitates cost analyses. 
Cost analyses involve the study of both total costs 
and unit costs. 

The trend of public-school costs is definitely up- 
ward. This annual increase in school costs is apparent 
not only in terms of total expenditure per student 
since 1933-34, but also in terms of per-student ex- 
penditures adjusted to the purchasing power of the 
dollar since 1941-42. Most cost data for public 
schools are dependent on many variables, such as the 
level of salaries paid to teachers, the number of 
students per class, length of the school day and school 
year, the quality and quantity of supplies or equip- 
ment provided. Cost data should be viewed as only 
one of the factors which should serve to influence 
the determination of policies. At present there appears 
to be little interest in developmental research in the 
field of cost-analysis techniques. This is unfortunate 
at a time when the trend of costs is steadily increasing. 

Annually since 1918, the U. S. Office of Education 
has investigated and reported per-student expenditures 
for current operation in city school systems. The 
reports on 1955-56 expenditures (53, 54) show that 
the median expenditure in the large-cities classifica- 
tion decreased, in terms of constant dollars based on 
1955-56 purchasing power, from $342 to $304, or 
11 percent from 1954-55 to 1955-56. Comparable 
costs in the small-city classification increased from 
$246 to $263, or seven percent in the same period. 
These costs do not include expenditures for capital 
outlay, debt service, community service costs, tuition 
paid to other school districts and for the care of 
children in special institutions, and services or sup- 
plies for children in nonpublic schools. 

Prorating techniques are necessary in order to ob- 
tain accurate information concerning the money that 
is spent for certain services and benefits. The new 
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U. S. Office of Education handbook (108) presents 
a careful analysis of the most common bases for 
prorating and gives illustrations of appropriate appli- 
cations. These include: time, average daily member- 
ship or average daily attendance, hour-consumption, 
number of students, mileage, and quantity consumed. 

Interest in the relationship between cost and quality 
of school expenditures has continued since the early 
study by Bagley in 1924 (11). He obtained a corre- 
lation of 0.92 between his index of quality based on 
five items of education in 1880 and the number of 
persons listed in Who’s Who in 1924. Woollatt (134) 
reviewed the studies of cost-quality relationships 
which had been completed and examined this rela- 
tionship in a group of schools at high expenditure 
levels. He concluded there was no reduction in returns 
for the money spent as expenditure levels increased. 
Bowyer (15) sought to analyze the economic value 
of education to the states and concluded that there 
is a causal relationship with economic development, 
taking effect within ten or twelve years. McClure 
(78) studied the relationship of finance to character- 
istics of the educational programs in Illinois schools. 
His study corroborated other studies by establishing 
a high positive relationship between the number of 
educational practices adjudged to be superior and 
expenditure levels. Other studies include those by 
Ferrell (38), Mort and Reusser (90), Pierce (105), 
and Powell (106). 

Improvement of research in cost-quality relation- 
ships would seem to be greatly augmented if a design 
could be developed which does not tend to identify 
quality with quantity or value-judgments of serv- 
ices, 

AUDITING. An audit is a systematic investigation 
or appraisal of financial operations. The primary 
purpose of an audit is to verify or substantiate the 
financial status of the school system. Auditing is 
based on an examination of various items involved 
in financial transactions to determine: (a) propriety, 
legality, and mathematical accuracy; (b) whether 
all transactions have been recorded; and (c) whether 
transactions are accurately reflected in accounts and 
statements drawn therefrom in accordance with ac- 
cepted accounting principles. 

A preaudit is an investigation made prior to ex- 
penditure to determine its propriety, that is, whether 
it is authorized and whether unencumbered funds are 
available. Preaudit should be the function of the local 
school district. The postaudit, the most common type 
of audit, is performed after the transactions have 
been completed. An audit can be performed by a 
school employee for the purposes of internal control 
and is then called an internal audit. If the auditing 
is performed by persons not connected with the 
school district, it is called an external audit. A general 
audit embraces all fiscal transactions and records and 
is made regularly at the end of an accounting period. 
A special audit is limited to some particular phase 
of the school district’s financial activities, such as 
the schoolhouse fund, and may cover a period of 
time which is longer or shorter than a given fiscal 
year (96). Unfortunately, there is much confusion 
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in the usage of auditing terminology in school business 
affairs. 

There is a limited amount of research and written 
commentary on auditing in school districts. Most 
studies describe the status of auditing in school dis- 
tricts. In 1953-54, an audit of school financial ac- 
counting records was required by law in 33 states 
(60). State laws vary considerably in the frequency 
with which they require audits, although most specify 
an annual audit (60). 

Norman (98) evaluated auditing laws in 36 states. 
He found that no state has a school audit law which 
embodies all possible desirable features. Most state 
school audit laws leave the determination of what 
accounts, funds, or documents are to be examined 
entirely in the hands of auditors. Norman concluded 
that: (a) the local school board was the most suitable 
instrumentality for directing an audit of local district 
finances; (b) an annual postaudit should be required 
by law wth the law specifying the scope of the audit; 
(c) state laws should require that school auditors be 
certified public accounts; and (d) it is not within the 
scope of duty of auditors to look into curriculum 
matters, educational policy, and attendance records, 
and the law should forbid this. 

Fowlkes and Hansen (42) submitted that although 
there was a sharp increase from 1925 to 1950 in the 
number of schools where the postaudit is performed 
by an independent accountant, the large majority of 
school districts are not audited by a licensed account- 
ant. The chief function of an audit is to show financial 
status, and at no time should the judgment of auditors 
regarding the desirability of educational expenditures 
be substituted for the judgment of school officials. 

There is no research to show what happens to 
auditors’ reports submitted to school boards. How 
often does an audit result in improved financial prac- 
tices? Do auditing practices inhibit the development 
of new and improved educational programs? 

PURCHASES AND STORES MANAGEMENT, 
Purchasing is the very important function of provid- 
ing the physical tools of instruction which influence 
the attainment of educational objectives. Purchasing 
also has an important relationship to finance, account- 
ing, auditing, and maintenance of the physical plant. 
Unfortunately, these relationships have not been the 
subject of extensive investigation. Although the pur- 
chasing function is the same in all public-school 
systems, the manner in which this function is dis- 
charged varies greatly between larger schools located 
in cities and smaller schools in rural areas. The 
approach to the purchasing problem is obviously 
different in a very large city system which might 
spend more than $1,000,000 annually for fuel, than 
it is in a small school district with a total annual 
budget of less than $100,000 for all educational 
purposes. 

Very little research exists in this area; much of 
what is written is little more than a description of 
existing practices in one locale. The purchasing activ- 
ity may include processing requisitions, developing 
specifications, advertising for bids, issuing purchase 
orders, awarding contracts, checking items received 
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for conformance to specifications, and approving the 
claims for payment. Superintendents report that the 
users of school supplies usually participate in selec- 
tions (27). Writers agree that those who are to use 
the supplies and equipment should be given an op- 
portunity to participate in selection (46, 90). 

After selection, the actual purchasing should be 
centralized in one person or department (73, 90, 112, 
136). Linn and others (73) reported that a Buying- 
Selling Code was developed in 1954 by joint action 
of several professional, school board, and commercial 
associations. This code recommends certain principles 
and practices designed to place school buyer and 
seller relationships on a mutually satisfying and highly 
ethical level. It includes sections devoted to: (a) 
economy, (b) service, (c) reliability, (d) quantity 
buying, (e) quality-price, (f) ethics, and (g) mutual 
agreement and cooperation. A handbook on purchas- 
ing which outlined in detail the procedures and poli- 
cies on purchasing was developed on a state basis by 
the University of the State of New York (125). 

Most schools lack the facilities for developing 
detailed specifications and testing for the purpose of 
assuring desired quality, Federal specifications (121) 
are now available for every item of need in every 
department of the federal government. Increasingly 
these specifications are being used as a reference by 
both purchaser and vendor. Also available is a list 
of testing agencies (120). Opinions differ concerning 
the advantages of detailed specifications and standard 
lists of supplies and equipment. 

There is some evidence on the value of cooperative 
purchasing on a state-wide basis (13) or through 
voluntary cooperative purchasing associations (19, 
65). Barbour (13) reported savings ranging from 
$850 to $1350 per bus through state purchasing in 
North Carolina, Little (75) constructed a score card 
to evaluate the performance of the purchasing func- 
tion in individual districts. Purchasing policies should 
be established by the board of education, and the 
mechanics of procedure should be executed by the 
business office. 

Under the laws of many states, advertisement for 
competitive bids is necessary when purchases exceed 
certain stated amounts. It is generally agreed that 
doubts concerning placement of the order should be 
resolved in favor of the local merchant if prices are 
comparable. Purchase orders should be made out in 
quadruplicate so that the vendor, the accountant, the 
warehouse or person responsible for receiving the 
goods, and the purchasing officer may each have a 
copy. Whether centralized or decentralized storage 
is provided, or whether delivery is made directly to 
the user, will depend on the size of the system, quan- 
tity of goods ordered, building facilities, and other 
aspects of convenience. The recipient of materials 
should be required to acknowledge receipt of the 
delivered items. 

Some form of inventory record is a must for good 
supply management. It is necessary to conduct spot 
inventories from time to time even though perpetual 
inventories are made. Daum (33) reported that a 
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periodic inventory of furniture and equipment is the 
most desirable. 

Authorities agree that supplies should never be 
issued from the storeroom without a requisition. 
While deliveries from a central warehouse should be 
made on a periodic basis and distribution costs held 
to a reasonable minimum, the most important con- 
sideration is to have the supplies in the hands of the 
teachers and the custodians when they are needed. 

PROPERTY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTE: 
NANCE. More than 20 billion dollars have been 
invested in school plant facilities. The accounting for 
and maintenance of this tremendous amount of prop- 
erty is a great challenge to business administration. 
When cash is converted to various forms of property 
the essential values remain. The property must be 
protected and accounted for as was the actual amount 
of cash before the purchase (90). School property 
values must be managed and maintained not only 
to protect the money investment, but also (and this 
is even more important) to insure the availability 
and proper functioning of some indispensable portions 
of the educational process. The impression a well- 
maintained school plant makes on the citizenry should 
not be minimized. 

Next to salaries for instruction, personnel salaries 
for custodial and service personnel involved in opera- 
tion and maintenance work constitute the largest item 
in current budgets. The personnel problems in this 
field have been the subject of doctoral dissertations 
by Barbour (12) and Jacques (63). Most other pub- 
lications in this area describe local practices. There 
is a definite trend toward the development of various 
types of training programs for school custodians 
(127). 

School custodians are directly responsible to some- 
one in higher authority, usually the principal. Linn 
and others (73) indicate that supervisors who know 
the “what,” “when,” “where,” “how,” and “why” of 
school plant operation and have the ability to impart 
this “know-how” to others are necessary because 
principals and superintendents often lack these qual- 
ifications. A series of 13 checklist forms have been 
developed for the different areas of school custodial 
service (74). Custodial personnel should have a 
written daily work schedule which includes sufficient 
flexibility to take care of Periodic fluctuations in the 
routine tasks and also allows for some unforeseen 
contingencies. Job assignments are too complicated to 
permit use of a square foot rule-of-thumb work 
assignment basis in most instances, A carefully de- 
veloped and detailed analysis of custodial require- 
ments in six different categories has been developed, 
and a series of work sheets has been designed to 
show how work rates may be used in the systematic 
development of a custodial schedule and timetable 
(124). 

Authors deplore the lack of attention devoted to 
school plant records. School systems should maintain 
a property ledger which identifies each item of lands, 
buildings, and equipment (90). A ledger to provide 
a systematic basis for maintaining the data necessary 
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for a sound insurance program tends to reduce the 
probability of loss and misplacement. 

Several state departments of education have pub- 
lished handbooks for custodians designed to guide 
local school districts in the efficient operation and 
maintenance of their school plants. These together 
with comprehensive treatments by individuals in this 
area (16, 74, 126) have provided a body of literature 
which includes the details involved in good plant 
operation. The U.S. Office of Education should re- 
lease its special publication on property accounting 
no later than 1960. A mimeographed progress report 
on property accounting was released in 1950. 

INSURANCE. Insurance protection of property 
can be obtained through commercial companies, state 
insurance programs, or self-insurance. Insurance can 
be paid at a regular flat rate for a certain amount 
and kind of coverage or at a special co-insurance rate. 
Premiums for co-insurance are less than for other 
types because the owner agrees to have insured a 
stipulated percentage of the total value of the prop- 
erty, usually 80 to 90 percent of the property value. 
If the amount of insurance is less than the agreed- 
upon percentage of property value, a penalty is 
imposed in case of partial loss. Actually, the co-insur- 
ance concept was developed as a result of investiga- 
tions which showed that the aggregate sum of partial 
losses exceeded the aggregate sum of total losses. 
Most property was found to be underinsured as well. 

A comprehensive treatise on school insurance was 
written by Linn and Joyner (72). A more recent and 
more limited treatise on school insurance programs 
was prepared by Viles in 1956 (128). The National 
Association of Public School Business Officials has 
issued a number of reports of its insurance committees 
(93, 94, 95). 

Melchior (83) made one of the early state-wide 
studies of public-school property insurance practices 
in New York. Lura (76) reported that over a five- 
year period only 18 cents out of every dollar of 
premium paid was returned to Iowa schools to cover 
losses. A 1956 Indiana investigation indicated that 
over 76 cents of every premium dollar remained with 
insurance companies (32). A convincing series of 
investigations by the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials showed low fire-loss pay- 
ments in proportion to premiums paid by certain city 
school systems (93, 94, 95). These special investiga- 
tions of city systems during 1921 to 1930, 1931 to 
1937, and 1938 to 1945 presented evidence that the 
financial loss ratio over this extended period of time 
ranged from only 26.9 percent to 31.9 percent of the 
total premiums paid. Viles (128) compiled facts on 
fire insurance costs, losses, and loss ratio on fire-resis- 
tive, brick, and frame buildings in protected and un- 
protected areas during 1948 to 1952. The fire-loss ratio 
for all buildings in all locations and for all types of 
construction was only 35.3 percent of the premiums 
paid. It can be concluded that a revision of fire insur- 
ance rates for schools is in order, since experience 
has proved school buildings to be favorable and pre- 
ferred risks. 
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The experience of schools with other types of in- 
surance is no better. Only one dollar in claims is paid 
for every eight dollars that schools pay as premiums 
for liability insurance for transportation (93). Other 
forms of liability insurance show that schools have 
only a 7.9 percent loss ratio. The fidelity-bond losses 
of districts amount to only 2.98 percent of premiums 
(93). Hummel (59) investigated public-school bur- 
glary, robbery, and theft insurance practices and 
recommended ways of reducing such loss risks, Be- 
tween 1934 and 1943 there were 485 losses to the 
school district or student organizations from burglary, 
robbery, and theft in the 213 school districts and 
student organizations studied. The total amount of 
loss reimbursed was $15,802 but the premium cost 
was $60,696. The ratio of claims paid to premiums 
for burglary, robbery, and theft insurance was 26 
percent. 

The experiences of five state-operated school fire 
insurance programs were described by Viles (128). 
Most of the states studied had operating expenses 
appropriated from premium payments, have or have 
had some re-insurance authorization, and had fund 
reserves. It appeared that the state insurance programs 
in Alabama, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, and Wisconsin described in this report were 
fundamentally sound. Hanson (49), representing the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, presented 
arguments and facts which allegedly placed doubt on 
the desirability and soundness of most state and 
municipal self-insurance programs. 

Stock companies appear to be used more often in 
school insurance than mutual companies (32, 76). 
A large percentage of districts use 80 percent co- 
insurance (32). Lura (76) indicated that over half 
of the school districts in Iowa used the board to 
appraise the insurable value of school buildings, In 
Indiana, Curry (32) found that over half the school 
districts depended on insurance company appraisers 
to determine insurable value. The period of almost 
25 years between Lura’s reporting and that of Curry 
may account for this difference. About 16 of the large 
cities have self-insured their school properties (59), 

In 1954, Kent (66) analyzed insurance practices in 
certain California districts and found in more than 
half the districts defects such as inadequate property 
valuation data and discrepancies between amount 
carried and amount required by co-insurance. He 
concluded that the inadequacies were the result of 
failure to make one person responsible for insurance, 
Jack of technical knowledge of insurance by school 
officials, placing insurance business on a patronage 
basis, and failing to maintain adequate records. 

SCHOOL BONDS AND INDEBTEDNESS. A 
bond is a financial instrument issued by a corporate 
body in order to borrow money, with the conditions 
of interest and principal payments at stated intervals 
stipulated (41). School bonds have a unique status 
in the financial world. In contrast to bonds issued by 
private corporations, the authority to issue school 
bonds as well as the conditions of operation, such 
as the length of term and amount of interest, are 
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carefully regulated by law in most states. Further- 
more, the courts will not permit bondholders to 
foreclose and take over the physical assets in default- 
ing school districts, on the ground that to close the 
schools would be contrary to the public good. In 
this sense a school bond is not a mortgage on the 
real or personal property of the district. To compen- 
sate for this, the statutes and the courts have ear- 
marked for bondholders a part of the taxable income 
accruing to defaulting districts until a debt settlement 
is reached (79). It must be added that evidence of 
default on school bonds is practically nonexistent. 
Most districts have refunded debts rather than default. 

The older studies on school bonding by Fowlkes 
(41) and Smith (117) were comprehensive surveys 
of the legal basis of school bonds and the actual 
administration of such obligations. A more recent 
treatise on school bonding was written by McClurkin 
(79) in 1952. Studies of school bonding practices in 
various states indicate that there are many serious 
defects in school debt administration. Castetter (23) 
revealed that there are many unwise and expensive 
debt service conditions in smaller school districts. 
Linen (70) pointed out some of the factors which 
affected the marketability of state and municipal 
bonds. 

Most books on school law describe the legal re- 
strictions and problems in school bonding. In 1953-54 
school boards had responsibility for the issuance of 
school bonds in 41 states, state bonds for school 
construction being issued exclusively by nonschool 
agencies in the seven remaining (60). Serial bonds 
are required by law in 34 states. The term of a bond 
issue varies from 15 years in New Jersey to 50 years 
in some Maine districts, with the average 26 years. 
The debt limitations on taxable assessments vary 
from two percent in Indiana and Kentucky to 50 
percent in some Minnesota districts. In Maryland 
there is no debt limit, but all school bond issues are 
subject to direct consideration by the state legislature 
(60). 

The disposition of school bond issues in Ohio from 
1932 to 1956 was reported by Flesher and Crim (39). 
An overwhelming majority of bond issues submitted 
to voters met with success in the period following 
World War II. In 1956, 92.4 percent of Ohio school 
bond issues were approved through elections. In Iowa 
three out of every four school bond issues during 
1950-55 were approved at the first balloting (17, 
101). 

There are times when a school must resort to short- 
term borrowing to meet current obligations. Ketler 
(67) recommended short-term borrowing as prefer- 
able to maintenance of large operating reserves. Holm- 
stedt (57) found short-term borrowing permissive in 
41 states; in all but two of these the amount was 
restricted to the value of anticipated revenues. 

MANAGEMENT OF INTERNAL SCHOOL 
BUSINESS AFFAIRS. The rapid growth of student 
activities and the increasingly larger receipts and 

expenditures of student organizations have materially 
influenced business management problems in these 
areas, The published writings in this field are numer- 


ous, but most would not satisfy fairly rigid research 
standards. Orr (100) reviewed the literature on extra- 
curricular finance in public secondary schools in 1953. 
Practices and procedures in extracurricular account- 
ing in Missouri (129) and Pennsylvania (130) have 
been the subjects of doctors’ theses. Ivins and Ander- 
son (62) surveyed extracurricular fund accounting in 
various states and reported that statutes regulated 
such accounting in at least 11 states. Practically all 
regulatory laws for such accounting have come since 
the end of World War II. In addition, several states 
have issued accounting handbooks for student activ- 
ities. In 1957 the Association of School Business 
Officials prepared a manual of accounting principles 
and practices for student activity funds (9). A large 
majority of administrators recognize the importance 
of uniform accounting, a central control agency, and 
the need for budgeting in the financial management 
of student activities. After reviewing what he called 
the “germane” literature, Rieger (111) concluded 
that the following difficulties were experienced in the 
management of student activity funds: (a) careless 
handling of receipts, (b) poorly trained personnel in 
charge, (c) lack of control forms, (d) inadequate 
storage vaults for temporary housing of funds, (e) 
poor records, (f) absence of a central control agency, 
and (g) inefficient accounting and budget forms. 
The need for leadership to improve existing prac- 
tices in this field is as great as the need for further 
research. Whether student activity funds are public 
funds, quasi-public funds, or nonpublic funds is not 
clearly defined at this time. Whether the signature of 
the activity sponsor, a student, the principal, the 
superintendent, or a school board member should be 
used to release money from the activity fund treasury 
is likewise unresolved. The entire area of cafeteria 
accounting which is experiencing large increases in 
receipts and expenditures has been relatively un- 
touched by research or other writing. 
JANUARY 1957 S. J. KNEZEVICH 
H. C. DeKock 
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The term business education is used with somewhat 
different meanings in different schools. In secondary 
schools, business education is thought of as being 
comprised of (a) vocational or job-preparatory edu- 
cation for initial office and selling jobs and for the 
management of individually owned, controlled, and 
operated business enterprises; and (b) general or 
basic knowledge and understanding of business essen- 
tial for all persons regardless of age, occupation, 
profession, or social or economic status. At the 
higher-education level, particularly in four-year state 
colleges, business education is sometimes used as 
synonymous with education in the broad area of 
business administration in which the objective is pri- 
marily preparation for professional careers in the 
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management and administration of business enter- 
prises. Another interpretation of business education 
at the higher-education level is that it embraces only 
the preparation of teachers of business and economics 
for both secondary and higher education. Business 
education is occasionally incorrectly considered to 
be synonymous with secretarial and clerical training. 
Although training for secretarial and clerical jobs is 
a subject area within business education it could not 
in any instance be considered to be as broad as 
business education, any more than arithmetic or 
algebra is considered as broad as the field of mathe- 
matics. 

HISTORY. In its early history business education 
was organized primarily for vocational preparation, 
not only in full-time and part-time day schools but 
also in continuation-school, evening-school, and adult 
programs (135). The preparation of youth who were 
likely to drop out of school for junior business jobs 
was advocated as one of the basic functions of busi- 
ness education in Grades VII through X in the period 
following World War I (134). From this early begin- 
ning of formal business programs in the secondary 
schools has evolved a program much broader in scope 
that encompasses not only initial preparation for 
office and distributive jobs, but also knowledge and 
understanding concerning business as an institution 
in American life and business activities that are a 
part of the daily life of every person (22). 

Collegiate education for business in the United 
States has evolved from a modest beginning to an 
important field of higher education. Business disci- 
plines have been developed, research studies have 
been conducted, textbooks have been written, cur- 
riculums and degree requirements have been estab- 
lished, and men have been developed for managerial 
positions in business and industry as well as for the 
teaching of business administration. 

Business education occupies a prominent place in 
many large high schools on an elective basis (25, 41, 
46). Typewriting, bookkeeping, and shorthand have 
been given the most emphasis in the senior high 
school business curriculum. Other courses which are 
offered include business arithmetic and clerical prac- 
tice. Distributive education offerings appear to be 
limited (25, 32, 46, 60, 95, 114, 121, 138). Approx- 
imately 60 percent of the high-school students are 
enrolled in one or more business subjects, with twice 
as many girls as boys enrolled (113, 130). During 
the past 20 years there has been an increase of offer- 
ings in junior business training (85). 

Prior to 1900 there was a great variety of methods 
of teaching shorthand. Variations occurred in the 
emphasis upon dictation and use of new materials, 
stress upon speed during the learning period, tech- 
niques for securing speed, and training in transcrip- 
tion. Only a few schools had well-defined programs 
of transcription (56). After the typewriter was in- 
vented, shorthand became an office tool. Teaching 
materials multiplied during the years especially since 
the beginning of the twentieth century (8). 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. Comparable to many 
other disciplines, the purposes and goals of business 
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education took form rapidly in its early history and 
evolved more slowly in the period that followed. 
Research related to aims and objectives has revealed 
needs for particular types or aspects of business 
knowledges and skills which in turn are indications of 
modifications of aims and objectives. The research 
findings referred to here are primarily indicative of 
needs rather than resulting from studies in which the 
purposes were to establish objectives. 

Need for General Business Knowledge. During the 
past ten years, the point of view has grown that gen- 
eral business education serves both vocational and 
general educational purposes (58). Business knowl- 
edges, competencies, and certain skills are now con- 
sidered desirable as a part of general education (70, 
90). Malsbary (86) studied business and economic 
terms that would enable high-school students to un- 
derstand and interpret business news intelligently. 
Members of business, farm, labor, and professional 
groups have strong unanimity of opinion regarding 
the fundamental bases of American economic life, 
but labor seems to be the least conventional in its 
opinions and to hold views distinct from those of 
other occupation groups. There is a need for broader 
economic and business education of the labor group 
which might be gradually reached through the high 
schools (142). 

Business Practices for Laymen. To aid laymen in 
conducting business, there is need for business edu- 
cation, including some knowledge of accounting (12). 
Laymen evidently need more information about bank- 
ing. Some evidence is available that bank customers 
do not have sufficient understanding of the economic 
role of banks; of bank management; of bank income, 
costs of operation, and profits; of general character- 
istics and structure of banks; and of legal protection 
afforded customers and stockholders (38). Evidence 
has been produced that even ministers need a knowl- 
edge of business practices to run the business activ- 
ities of the church (81). Business and nonbusiness 
people find that they have need for basic business 
information in everyday life situations (90). To be 
able to participate intelligently in the general business 
and economic aspects of our society, everyone should 
have a broad understanding of technical business 
terms (63). However, relatively few of these terms 
are found in textbooks. 

Economic Literacy. Industrial and business firms 
have combined with educational institutions in spon- 
soring programs dealing with basic economic prin- 
ciples and concepts. These programs are for employees 
and in some instances for nonemployees. These prin- 
ciples and concepts concern the general nature of 
free enterprise, capital, productivity, competition, 
profits, wages, prices, distribution of wealth and in- 
come, money and credit, relations of economic groups, 
role of government, and economic problems (101). 
Accounting systems and practices of small independ- 
ent retail businesses have been found to be inade- 
quate. There appears to be a lack of education in 
business administration among the owners and opera- 
tors of relatively small retail and service establish- 
ments (126). 
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CURRICULUMS. Research studies in business ed- 
ucation that would qualify as curriculum research 
are practically nonexistent. However, many studies 
have been reported that are of the nature of survey 
of practices, opinions of businessmen and educators, 
and evaluations of small segments of business-educa- 
tion programs. These studies have a bearing on cur- 
riculums in business education. The significant results 
are synthesized here. The need is great for basic 
research in curriculums in business education at all 
levels. 

Public Schools. Business subjects are offered in the 
junior and senior high schools, usually as electives. 
A year of typewriting is taught in many junior high 
schools, usually for personal use. Business arithmetic 
is offered in many junior high schools for a full year. 
The most frequently taught units in an introduction 
to business course in junior high schools are: banking 
services, money management, ways of making pay- 
ments, communication, filing, principles of buying, 
thrift, insurance, travel information, and transporta- 
tion (119). 

One year of bookkeeping is considered desirable 
for small schools but not sufficient for the large 
schools. Ordinarily shorthand instruction should be 
started in the eleventh grade and should be preceded 
by typewriting in the tenth grade. The first semester 
of typewriting should be devoted to developing basic 
skill. Personal-use typewriting courses differ in empha- 
sis in instruction from those taught for vocational 
purposes (41, 91, 125). Although many high-school 
students find employment in sales occupations, most 
schools do not provide training in this area (60). 

It has been demonstrated that cooperative business 
education at the secondary-school level is effective 
in promoting growth and development in most of 
the pupils who participate, and that scholarship is 
not adversely affected by participation in such pro- 
grams (75). However, these programs are likely to 
encroach upon the student’s opportunities to partici- 
Pate in extracurricular activities. 

Education for business-economic concepts may be 
started in the elementary school. Many topics and 
activities pertaining to the personal business lives of 
people have been found suitable at this level. Some 
topics of an economic nature are taught in the pri- 
Mary grades and then are repeated at a higher level. 
Thrift and wise use of money are examples (98). 
Instruction in typewriting and in the use of the type- 
writer in doing assignments in elementary school has 
been found to benefit students’ progress in elementary- 
school subjects (107). 

Cumulative records are usually available at the 
high schools for placement purposes. School place- 
ment services usually are not available except to 
students who are enrolled in the public schools. The 
weaknesses of placement services usually stem from 
lack of time and personnel and the lack of follow-up 
(4). 

Colleges and Universities. The majority of the 
junior colleges offer at least one business subject (49, 
65, 105). The general business curriculum in most 
junior colleges is a two-year terminal program and 


is designed essentially to offer training for general 
clerical positions in business (69). That adults have 
taken advantage of the junior college offerings is 
evident in that adult enrollments have increased more 
rapidly than have enrollments of younger people (30). 

Education for business careers in colleges and 
universities has grown from a modest beginning in 
about 1920 to an important field of higher education 
at present. Men and women are being educated for 
managerial positions in business and industry as well 
as for teaching business subjects. On the graduate 
level, students are given experiences in the methods 
and techniques of research and are encouraged to 
participate in research (116). Business education in- 
cluding accounting, economics, secretarial science, 
and business-teacher education is now considered to 
be a significant phase of the educational program of 
the church-related college (40). In one study (29) 
it was reported that approximately 43 percent of 
sampled colleges and universities in the United States 
that offer business subjects offer an introduction-to- 
business course. 

The primary function of collegiate schools of busi- 
ness is to prepare students for the management and 
administration of business enterprises. This function 
is best accomplished by a balanced program of studies 
involving economics and business administration on 
one hand and liberal arts on the other (78). Graduate 
study programs in business permit specialization in 
some aspect of business administration with, however, 
some basic courses usually prescribed. Achievement 
standards for graduate work should be higher than 
those acceptable for undergraduate work (88). 

In most college curriculums, elementary account- 
ing is placed in the sophomore year. Approximately 
equal emphasis in instruction is placed upon account- 
ing principles and procedures (29). A special study 
program in accounting may be considered for the 
students of low ability or low scholarship who wish 
to prepare for positions involving routine work (143). 
In the opinions of some college instructors elementary 
accounting students who have had high-school book- 
keeping should be separated for instructional purposes 
from elementary accounting students who have not 
had bookkeeping previously (143). 

General consumer courses are offered in many in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the United States. The 
objective most sought is the intelligent making of 
choices (106). 

Business firms are generally willing to support co- 
operative merchandising programs, but most college 
administrators give only passing attention to these 
programs. It is felt by some coordinators that some 
school officials do not fully appreciate the values to 
be derived from cooperative programs (88). 

Some of the conflicting viewpoints on teacher edu- 
cation have been related to policies for admission, 
length of the preparatory program, curriculum, and 
basis for granting teaching certificates (110). Eligibil- 
ity for admission to business-teacher education has 
usually been based upon four factors: scholastic abil- 
ity or aptitude, personal and social attributes, maturity, 
and academic achievement (111). 
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Some business teachers express dissatisfaction with 
their preparation to teach. It appears that at the 
undergraduate level some of the needs of prospective 
business-education teachers are not being adequately 
met (27). The master’s degree candidates who are 
preparing to teach business subjects in high schools 
need direct experiences in the use of guidance tech- 
niques and of tests and evaluation materials, in 
work-experience programs, in school and community 
relations, and in teaching methods (2). Beginning 
business teachers consider that educational experi- 
ences and preparation have been inadequate in about 
half of the areas in which their problems fall (14). 
The teachers who are responsible for a great number 
of extraclass activities are the most dissatisfied with 
the training they received (55). 

Business teachers express a need for more special 
methods instruction based upon actual teaching prob- 
lems. Professionalized subject-matter courses are ad- 
vocated by some. Such a course may deal with one 
business subject or with a combination of business 
subjects (11, 19, 73, 145). Effectiveness of special 
methods courses is enhanced when, coordinated with 
student-teaching courses. The content of special meth- 
ods should incorporate study of the major problems 
encountered by beginning business teachers (18). 
Provision in the business-teacher education program 
should be made for student teaching experience in 
both skill and basic business subjects (76). 

In some states the business-teacher certification re- 
quirements are low when compared to other subject 
fields (131). There is quite a variation in the number 
of hours required in the various college subject fields 
for graduation and in certification requirements (11, 
19). 

The work-experience programs for business teachers 
in colleges are relatively few in number and are 
usually offered at the undergraduate level, although a 
few institutions also offer the programs for graduate 
students (67). These programs are infrequently offered 
in teacher education institutions (93, 102). Teachers 
consider business experience to be of great value. 
Some school systems also consider business experience 
to be of value and recognize a year’s business experi- 
ence as being equivalent to a year’s teaching experi- 
ence (16). 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. Attention was 
directed earlier to the dual nature of business educa- 
tion in the secondary schools and to the broad con- 
cept of the term when applied to the higher-education 
level. Thus both the breadth in scope and the com- 
plexity in objectives and aims complicate instruction. 
At first thought it might be assumed that the major 
problems of instruction in business education are 
related to methodology. Although method is highly 
important and involves many problems, there also 
are other factors related to instruction in which prob- 
lems have their origin. 

Among these factors are the changing character- 
istics of business practices and procedures, develop- 
ment and use of instructional techniques and devices, 
prognosis, equipment and facilities, and administrative 
practices. 
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Changing Characteristics of Business. Practices and 
procedures in business change constantly. These 
changes must be reflected in the content of business 
subjects. Prospective business employees who are cur- 
rently engaged in studying business education in 
schools not only must be conversant with the pre- 
vailing practices and procedures in business, but also 
must be prepared to serve in a constantly changing 
business environment. A great number of research 
studies have been made and are being made to dis- 
cover the changes in business that should be reflected 
in the content of business education courses. A review 
of these studies reveals that many areas in business 
have not yet been investigated to ascertain the changes 
that may affect business education in schools, 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND PROCEDURES. The pro- 
cedures for performing office services have been found 
to be fairly uniform among business firms, with the 
centralized plan of organization being used exten- 
sively. The office manager is usually delegated to 
assume the responsibility for the operation of cen- 
tralized office services (35). Office managers or com- 
pany-employed office methods analysts usually are 
responsible for the selection of office equipment. 

Personal qualities needed by office management 
executives are: ability to work well with people, 
interest in people, and possession of leadership qual- 
ities and traits. To carry out their jobs, the office 
executives need knowledge of operation of office 
machines, as well as some knowledge of the machines 
best suited for a particular operation. In addition to 
technical knowledge pertaining to their work, office 
executives need a good background in such areas of 
business administration as accounting, economics, 
labor problems, finance, marketing, business law, 
Statistics, insurance, business organization, business 
mathematics, psychology, speech, and English (44). 

An analysis of dictation problems of business execu- 
tives revealed that most of the problems are con- 
cerned with the attitudes and personality of the 
dictator rather than with office conditions. Compe- 
tency in dictation is affected by factors such as 
education, attitudes, points of view, personality traits, 
work habits, knowledges, and skills (6). 

The size of the office force is not the only factor 
in determining whether an office management execu- 
tive should be employed to perform the functions of 
planning, organizing, and controlling office work. No 
set pattern of span and control seems to be apparent 
for all office executives, nor does there seem to be 
a set pattern for office activities (118). The office 
Management executive is usually a man and has a 
line of authority over a rather large group of office 
employees (44). 

PERSONNEL PRocepures. “Promotion from within” 
appears to be the most universally followed of all 
promotional policies. Approximately 50 percent of 
business firms use merit rating when considering pro- 
motion. Some of the office positions that offer little 
opportunity for promotion are: PBX operator, secre- 
tary, file clerk, and women’s supervisory positions. 
Most frequently considered job promotional factors 
are: personality, education, appearance, intelligence, 
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ability to get along with people, and family back- 
ground (141). 

Almost all business offices have a five-day week. 
The majority of the business firms make group life 
and hospital insurance available and pay part or all 
of the insurance premiums. The majority of the firms 
also provide for official rest periods (124). 

The position of personnel counselor has come into 
being as a result of increasing specialization of em- 
ployees. Correct employee placement and follow-up 
after assignment are among the activities emphasized 
by counselors (45). As an aid to counselors, Stuart 
(127) developed a scale for determining attitudes of 
high-school business education students toward non- 
skill aspects of office work. 

Employment tests administered to applicants for 
beginning clerical office positions frequently include 
the areas of clerical knowledge, typewriting, general 
intelligence, arithmetic, English usage, and vocabu- 
lary. It is assumed that these tests reflect the needs 
of clerks to perform the duties to which they are 
likely to be assigned. Such duties often involve type- 
writing; operation of adding machines, calculating 
machines, and billing machines; and filing. Personal 
qualities found to be essential requisites for success 
in clerical positions are accuracy, dependability, in- 
dustry, initiative, ability to follow suggestions, and 
ability to make judgments (80). 

FEATURES OF Business EMPLOYMENT. The number 
of women employed in clerical and sales jobs in- 
creased 600 percent from 1910 to 1950. The move- 
ment of women into white-collar jobs is linked with 
changes in business cycles, living standards, and pur- 
chasing power of white-collar earnings. There is a 
trend for clerical and sales jobs to attract fewer men 
proportionately than in earlier decades because of 
low real earnings and because of limited opportunities 
for promotion (108). Office labor unionism is grad- 
ually becoming more powerful. The growth is ex- 
pected to be slow until office operations become more 
highly automatized (23). 

Clerical employees perform duties that fall into 
the following classifications: mailing, filing and sort- 
ing, typewriting, duplicating, adding machine opera- 
tion, nonspecialized skills, and telephoning (136). 
There has been some investigation of clerical aptitude 
examinations. The Detroit Clerical Aptitude Exam- 
ination has been found to have little predictive value 
for high-school guidance purposes in the clerical train- 
ing field (34). 

The usual qualifications for beginning office workers 
include: graduation from high school, ability to per- 
form efficiently the tasks that are basic to their 
Occupational classifications, accuracy, ability to per- 
form a wide variety of office duties, and ability to 
utilize one or more office machines in addition to 
the typewriter (109). Liguori (79) found the major 
problems of beginning office workers to be associated 
with inadequate skills in utilizing machines and lack 
of desirable personal qualities such as tact, courtesy, 
dependability, and use of good judgment. Business 
letter writing, business arithmetic, and filing are 
considered very useful to office workers (117). Per- 
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sonal maladjustment rather than inadequate technical 
skills are frequently responsible for occupational diffi- 
culties. Women office workers need instruction in 
proper use of make-up, hair styling, and office dress. 
Office workers need instruction in diction and speech 
(48). The well-adjusted office workers have a feeling 
of belongingness and of being important to the job 
itself (100), 

The secretary to the mechanical engineer needs 
more than a high-school education. The knowledges 
and skills needed by this class of secretary are: short- 
hand, typewriting, filing, transcription, office machines, 
basic knowledge of the engineer’s vocabulary, and an 
understanding of the principles of economics and 
business and the elements of shopwork and of blue- 
print reading (92). 

Medical secretaries have a rather complex job. 
They perform business-office and semitechnical med- 
ical activities. The personal qualities found necessary 
are: neatness, pleasantness, and ability to get along 
with people. They must possess many knowledges, 
skills, and personal qualities not usually required of 
a general secretary (94). 

Skills and knowledges required of medical record 
librarians are: filing, typewriting, transcription, in- 
structing others, office procedures, elementary statis- 
tical and research procedures, preparing formal 
reports, making abstracts, understanding the respon- 
sibility and legal aspects of records and hospital 
property rights, making speeches, performing library 
activities, and understanding medical terminology (9). 

Secretaries successfully passing the certified pro- 
fessional secretaries’ examination have approximately 
one and one-half years of college education. The 
certified professional secretaries are outstanding in 
their abilities to establish good human relations and 
for their accuracy, efficiency, and initiative (82). In 
general, secretaries are assigned to more bookkeeping 
routines than are nonbookkeepers in other job class- 
ifications (99). 

A study of practices in laundry and dry-cleaning 
industries revealed that some form of training gen- 
erally is provided for employees by the business firm 
by whom they are employed. The training of route 
salesmen is usually longer and more intensive than 
that of production workers (133). 

The selection of sales personnel is quite unsystem- 
atic (77). Salesmen may be differentiated from non- 
salesmen by means of interest inventories, but degree 
of success among prospective salesmen cannot be 
predicted with accuracy (7). 

Sales people need to have thorough and complete 
knowledge of the merchandise they propose to sell. 
They need sales training that is both extensive and 
intensive (120). There is a definite need for engineer- 
ing and college training for salesmen in direct pro- 
portion to the complexities of market and technicalities 
of the products being sold (77). Businessmen tend to 
receive information and general business knowledge 
from their supply salesmen (31). These salesmen 
must be able to give and interpret information about 
their products both accurately and completely. 

Teaching the Business Subjects. The findings of 
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research studies in business education indicate that 
among business teachers there is a persistent and con- 
tinuous drive directed toward the improvement of 
instruction. Many of these studies are concerned with 
status, content, method of teaching, and evaluation. 
In the decade beginning in 1948-49, completed studies 
were reported in two major business-subject fields in 
the following numbers: typewriting, 133; shorthand, 
97. Other business subjects also received substantial 
attention. A few of the significant findings that have 
a bearing on the improvement of instruction are 
brought together here as illustrative in a measure 
and representative of the vast amount of research 
that has been undertaken on problems of instruction. 

Cooperative distributive education programs have 
shown little increase in number or in the number of 
students involved (15). However, manuals for evalu- 
ating distributive education programs have been de- 
veloped (83). 

The concensus among teachers of transcription is 
that dictation should consist of short, medium, and 
long letters composed of ordinary business language. 
The transcription phase of the instruction should 
provide for transcription periods of at least 30 min- 
utes in length. A carbon copy should be made of each 
letter transcribed and transcripts should be proofread 
(37). 

A stenographer who cannot write at least 100 
words per minute in shorthand has limited oppor- 
tunity for stenographic employment and limited effi- 
ciency in the job if she does obtain one. The teacher 
must make the student realize that the stenographer 
has complete responsibility for the accuracy of typing, 
the correctness of meaning, and the completeness of 
details in every letter, and major responsibility for 
correctness of punctuation and paragraphing (54). 

Silverthorn (123) found that the 50 words used 
most frequently in business communication constitute 
45 percent of all words used in business; the first 100 

words, slightly more than 50 percent; the first 500, 
approximately 70 percent; the first 1000, about 80 
percent; and the first 5000, approximately 95 percent. 

Business report writing includes collection and or- 
ganization of data and exposition (66). In business 
letter writing, sentences should be limited in length 
for clarity of thought and readability (36). 

Clerical training is enhanced by the use of real 
rather than pseudo materials, development of working 
habits and personal traits, and the use of try-out 
experiences (5). The duties which are performed by 
clerical workers, and the abilities which are required 
in the performance of these duties, are indicative of 
a training program that should not vary too widely 
among schools purporting to train for the clerical 
occupations (57). 

In a comprehensive study Crawford (37) found 
that the production-emphasis method of instruction 
is decidedly superior to the speed-emphasis method 
for developing comprehensive typewriting ability. The 
level of skill in net stroking is not necessarily indica- 
tive of ability in production typewriting. However, a 
high net stroking typist tends to gain more in produc- 

tion than does the low net stroking typist. 
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Experiments in tachistoscope training while study- 
ing typewriting revealed that students receiving the 
training tended to develop more rapidly and accurately 
on straight-copy writing than those not receiving 
the tachistoscope training (103). There is some evi- 
dence to support the conclusion that tachistoscopic 
training resulted in improvement in gross words per 
minute, correct words per minute, net words per 
minute, and accuracy (140). 

Typewriting has been a popular subject for a long 
time. It is the most-used mechanical skill in business 
offices today (50). Care should be taken that begin- 
ning typists receive good instruction at the early 
stages of learning so that correct typewriting tech- 
niques will be well established (123). No single test 
or device has been developed for predicting with 
confidence the achievement in typewriting (107). 
However, under controlled conditions there is a di- 
rect relationship between difficulty in typewriting a 
given passage and the percent of frequently used 
words. When the stroke intensity of a word is 5.50 
or higher, there is an inverse relationship between 
difficulty in writing and stroke intensity (13). Learn- 
ing curves rise rapidly in the initial stages of learning 
typewriting and then level off as the learner approaches 
his limits psychologically and/or physiologically, 
though there may be great fluctuations in his per- 
formance from day to day (107). Speed is a more 
stable factor than accuracy. Stroking patterns become 
fixed earlier in the learning period than do initial 
error habits (87). 

Reading patterns when reading copy while type- 
writing are closely related to and controlled by the 
pattern the writer establishes or adopts for typewrit- 
ing. Ordinary patterns in typewriting are interrupted 
by unusual combinations of the nonsense syllables 
without vowels. Word-recognition patterns in reading 
are similar to the basic reading patterns for type- 
writing. Good habits of reading copy will prevent 
practically all reading errors and may eliminate some 
of the so-called mechanical errors of typewriting 
(51). Although achievement standards may be estab- 
lished and administered for straight-copy typewrit- 
ing, no specific standard is justifiable for an entire 
class of typewriting students on problem typewriting 
(104). 

There is some evidence that alternate emphasis in 
typewriting instruction upon speed and accuracy will 
result in rapid development and growth in skill (39, 
123). Students learning to typewrite tend to be more 
consistent in speed than in accuracy (13). Speed is 
a more stable factor than accuracy. The patterns of 
stroking speed tend to become somewhat stabilized 
early in the learning process (140). Fast stroking 
habits are not necessarily acquired at the expense 
of accuracy, as speed and accuracy are only slightly 
related (13). 

The majority of the studies in the broad area of 
general or basic business education that have been 
made since 1940 have been concerned with the knowl- 
edges and understandings people generally should 
have, sources of instructional materials, and methods 
of instruction. It may be observed that the topics in 
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general business education dealt with have tended to 
shift from those pertaining to business practices and 
procedures to those dealing with economic literacy, 
role of business in the lives of people generally, and 
requisite understandings for all people in such specific 
areas as insurance and banking. Indicative of this 
tendency to focus research effort on the fundamental 
concepts and understandings of business and eco- 
nomics is a study conducted under the auspices of 
the Council for Advancement of Secondary Education 
(71) to determine the concepts and understandings 
needed by the citizen to cope with the economic life 
around him. 

Instructional Devices and Materials. Six group 
dynamics techniques were studied to determine their 
effectiveness as instructional devices (39). The six 
were: the use of committees, group discussion and 
student-led discussion, group evaluation by students, 
dramatic role playing, use of student observers, and 
teacher-student planning. All six techniques were 
rated as effective. However, student-teacher planning 
was considered the most effective of the six. 

There are many opportunities for student participa- 
tion in all phases of the learning situation in business 
education which will contribute to the development 
of the characteristics and skills needed for successful 
democratic living. These characteristics and skills are 
the same as those needed for successful participation 
in business. Student-teacher planning can be employed 
effectively in both the skill and nonskill areas of 
business education (28). 

A school study council can be used effectively to 
improve business education curriculums and proce- 
dures. Such a council may be composed of teachers, 
principals, guidance counselors, college business pro- 
fessors, and representatives of business and of the 
state department of education (47). 

Research findings indicate that there is a close rela- 
tionship between wise and appropriate use of text- 
books and achievement in both the general business 
and technical business subjects. The readability of the 
text should be considered when making a selection 
of texts for a class. Nonbusiness words in general 
business textbooks cause as much reading difficulty 
as do business words (3). Economic textbooks are 
written at a vocabulary level of about the eleventh 
grade (144), Most of the business-law textbooks 
would be placed within the comprehensibility of the 
average reader in the twelfth grade, and two thirds 
of the law books would not be too difficult for 
eleventh-grade students (53). 

Textbooks for bookkeeping include about 50 per- 
cent of the knowledges and skills that are used by 
office workers assigned to bookkeeping jobs. There 
is evidence that both teachers and pupils would like 
to have more comprehensive treatment in bookkeep- 
ing textbooks on tax accounting and banking services 
(64). 

Handbooks seem to be rather prevalent as aids to 
beginning teachers in the various specialized areas. 
With these handbooks and manuals are suggestions 
for class materials and techniques of teaching. Many 
have been developed on the basis of a job analysis 
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in the special area (20, 33, 129, 132, 139). Self-teach- 
ing manuals are also available. These include lessons 
requiring study and practice (68). 

Community resources may be used effectively to 
enrich instruction especially in the basic business 
subjects, Businessmen are usually willing and eager 
to cooperate with the schools in sharing their re- 
sources (26). 

Prognosis. Although prognostic studies in the area 
of business education have not been made as fre- 
quently since 1945 as in the fifteen-year period pre- 
ceding that date, a few significant relationships 
between certain specific factors and achievement in 
business subjects have been discovered. In typewriting, 
the serial reaction test probably is the most reliable 
single predictive factor (22). 

A significant relationship between achievement in 
beginning bookkeeping and reading ability has been 
established. Similarly there is a close relationship 
between achievement in beginning bookkeeping and 
arithmetic ability and between beginning bookkeeping 
and handwriting ability. Interest and intelligence are 
other related factors (80). 

High grades in bookkeeping predict at least average 
or higher grades in first-semester accounting in college 
(10). A weakness in basic arithmetic skills decreases 
a student’s chance for doing successful work in col- 
lege accounting (112). However, scholastic aptitude 
scores and rank in high school are the best factors 
for predicting success in college accounting (112, 
143). 

Equipment. One of the areas in which very little 
study has been done is that of equipment and facilities 
for business education. Without doubt instruction 
could be improved and learning made more effective 
if penetrating studies were made of the specifications 
and features of both instructional equipment and the 
physical layout for maximum efficiency in business 
classrooms. 

Although there is a dearth of mechanical equip- 
ment available for bookkeeping teachers and other 
business teachers (97), very little research has been 
carried on relative to equipment for use in business- 
education classrooms. One study has been made of 
standards for furniture for such classrooms (17). 
The findings of the study reveal that desks should be 
of heights varying from 26 to 30 inches, with the 
28-inch height preferred (17). On the basis of typists’ 
preference, the 28-inch tables were also favored for 
electric typewriters (74). 

No significant differences were found in the type- 
writing achievements of students who used manual 
typewriters and those who used electric typewriters. 
However, the group using electric typewriters achieved 
slightly higher gross and net speeds on tests (43). 

Administrative Practices and Policies. State depart- 
ments can aid the program of business education by 
offering supervisory services. Teachers are interested 
in receiving these services from the state departments 
of education (62). Field service programs in business 
education offered by colleges and universities provide 
for in-service growth and development of business 
teachers and are effective media for disseminating 
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information about new educational developments and 
practices (89). 

Effective field service programs for business teachers 
have the following characteristics: they are coordi- 
nated with the total teacher-education program, they 
involve a major portion of the professional staff 
members of the institution, they provide for coopera- 
tive participation by in-service teachers, they are 
adequately financed, they are coordinated with the 
efforts of the state departments of education and pro- 
fessional education associations, they are concerned 
with improving teacher competency, they are adapted 
to varying needs, and they help in-service teachers 
attack future professional problems (89). 

Industry now accepts a definite responsibility to 
assist education financially, morally, and through per- 
sonal services. The teachers have opportunities to 
contribute to the confidence, understanding, and co- 
operation between industry and education (21). How- 
ever, little has been done to plan and coordinate the 
public-relations programs for business education de- 
partments. Activities and practices have been of an 
informal nature (61). 

Although many business teachers would like to 
participate in community affairs, they feel that school 
activities take too much of their time for them to be 
very active in them. Except for church, many business 
teachers participate only in activities closely associ- 
ated with their workday world (52). 

Printed communications have been found to be of 
value in developing community relations. Factual in- 
formation and headline materials are remembered 
more than materials on opinions or beliefs (122). 

EVALUATION. An area of investigation in busi- 
ness education in which basic research of pioneering 
nature is greatly needed is evaluation. Although some 
evaluative criteria for business education programs 
at both the secondary-school and college levels have 
been suggested, in most instances they have not been 
based upon reliable and valid research findings. Nu- 
merous studies have been conducted in which recom- 
mendations have been made that have implications 
as to the quality and effectiveness of business educa- 
tion programs. Reference will be made to a few of 
the findings reported in typical studies. 

Business teachers have little control over many of 
the problems they encounter..The prevention, allevia- 
tion, and solution of the problems appear to be 
largely dependent upon community attitudes and 
resources, administrative practices and procedures, 
teacher-training programs, and teacher attitudes. 
Many problems are caused by teachers’ lack of train- 
ing or experience, excessively heavy teaching loads, 
extra-class assignments, class size, and differences in 
the nature of classes (128). 

Specific problems that concern beginning business 
teachers seem to be in such areas as development of 
lesson plans, evaluation of student achievement and 
of teaching procedures, and controlling recalcitrant 
students (24). 

There is some evidence that junior colleges are not 
meeting the needs of students (49, 105). More atten- 
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tion should be given to the need for understanding 
economic and business life in the United States. 

There is great similarity between the predictive 
formulae for general college achievement and business 
education achievement. High-school grades are the 
most effective factors for predicting business educa- 
tion achievement. It is likely that a student who suc- 
ceeds with intermediate business education can succeed 
in the advanced courses (115). 

Evaluation of their study programs by graduates 
of colleges and universities reveals a need for prepa- 
ration for legal stenography and for medical sten- 
ography (72). Secretarial graduates report the need 
for more business English. Graduates also indicate 
a need for greater emphasis on courses in finance, 
production, and marketing. Since college business 
graduates frequently engage in accounting and sales 
activities regardless of the industry in which they are 
employed, emphasis in college programs should be 
focused on broad business understanding in general 
and particularly on marketing and accounting (1). 

Consideration should be given to encouraging col- 
lege students to participate in civic and political 
affairs. There is some evidence that present graduates 
are complacent and passive in these affairs (73). 

Questions have been raised within recent years 
about the value of higher degrees in business for 
women. The doctorate has been found to help women 
to stabilize their employment and to give them pro- 
motional opportunities on the college level. Women 
with doctor’s degrees show some superiority to women 
without them in terms of academic rank, publications, 
and salary (96). 

Criteria have been proposed for the evaluation of 
graduate programs of study that purport to prepare 
secondary-school business subject teachers. These cri- 
teria deal with: prerequisites for enrollment in grad- 
uate courses; competency in research; integration of 
graduate study with full-time teaching; and instruction 
in special subject areas for business teachers (84). 
Doctoral research problems should be selected early 
in the graduate program and should be related to the 
candidate’s professional and educational objectives 
(137). 

Factors having a relationship to teaching success 
are: grade point average in college, achievement in 
methods courses, and leadership ability as indicated 
by subjective ratings (42). The same factors that are 
related to success in high-school teaching have been 
found to be helpful in predicting success in student 
teaching (59). 
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Throughout its history the American school system 
has stressed worthy character as a major objective. 
Character has been interpreted by some as roughly 
equivalent to morality, by others as synonymous with 
personality, and by still others as practically inter- 
changeable with ethical and spiritual values. By the 
fifth century B.C., the Greek ancestor of our word 
character had come to mean the sharply differenti- 
ating or unique characteristics of an individual. The 
early Christian theologians invested the word with 
ethical, directional, and volitional meanings which 
gave it its modern place among the larger concepts 
of human thought, will, and action. 

Character is not exactly equivalent to morality, 
for character implies more creativeness and volition. 
Morality is typically geared to the accepted standards 
of a given time and place, whereas character implies 
creativeness toward goals potentially beyond the ac- 
cepted norms of the present, and volitional powers 
to take one’s stand if necessary in advance of the 
dictates of morality. Good, strong character would 
normally involve morality as a minimum, but superior 
character would not always be limited to the morality 
of a given time or locality. History supplies many 
illustrations of individuals who have been considered 
great in character but who have been nonconformists 
from the point of view of the existing moral standards 
and practices of their day. Character should also be 
distinguished from personality. Of course there is 
overlapping and interdependence between the two 
concepts, but personality typically refers to the total- 
ity of human feelings and behavior with no particu- 
larly specialized interest in values, volition, or ethical 
conduct. These are the very problems which are 
central to character. The goal of education and 
therapy in personality development is more toward 
tension reduction and adjustment, whereas the goal 
of education in character is more toward purposeful 
striving with the attention of the individual centered 
outward upon conduct consistent with, or in the 
direction of, ethical goals and values. 

Character education is a process not only of devel- 
oping the individual in his personal ideals and con- 
duct, but also of educating him to develop and apply 
his personal virtues in group participation in issues 
and services. Here we come very close to another 
important emphasis in education, namely education 
for citizenship. For convenience, these two concepts 
are often treated separately. However, in actual func- 
tioning programs in schools and elsewhere, character 
education and education for citizenship may well 
blend into a comprehensive program of character and 
citizenship education. The advantage of having char- 
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acter and citizenship education integrated into one 
program is that at the lower grades the emphasis 
can be more on personal character with less stress 
on the intricacies of group problems, whereas in the 
higher grades greater stress can be on citizenship 
education, with a constant reminder that the touch- 
stone for standards and values upon which group 
decision“ should be made rests upon the basis of 
character. n 

BASIC FACTORS IN CHARACTER DEVELOP- 
MENT. The development of character is contributed-, 
to by the inextricable influences of nature and nur- 
ture, and character education must take both of these 
sets of factors into account. Age and intelligence, for 
example, must be considered. An adolescent youth 
obviously has different temptations and different read- 
iness for character and citizenship instruction than 
the young child. The intellectually bright individual 
of a given age has advantages over the intellectually 
slow learner of the same age for achieving creative- 
ness and leadership in character and citizenship. That 
higher age and intelligence do not always guarantee 
superior character is repeatedly found in research 
studies and in ordinary human experience. However, 
the fact of individual differences in capacity to achieve 
character as a result of native ability and maturation 
should always be recognized as a part of a realistic 
base in character education. 

The sex of individuals is unquestionably a gift of 
nature or biological heredity, and some possible sex 
differences in character cannot be ignored in the scien- 
tific study of character development. Numerous 
studies have been made of the relative frequency of 
serious offenses in school by boys and girls, and they 
all show the greater frequency of such offenses among 
boys. In the studies of juvenile delinquency boys are 
found to exceed girls in frequency of offense by a 
ratio ranging from 4 to 1 to 6 to 1 (27). The greater 
aggressiveness of boys on the average seems clearly 
indicated. People also differ in volitional powers. 
Ryans (44) in a carefully controlled study concluded 
that persistence is contributed to by hereditary factors 
and is probably related to organic drives. It is simi- 
larly probable that innate and organic factors make 
contributions to the very important character traits 
of effort and determination. A g 

Finally there is the problem of creativity. Sorokin 
(48), together with several sociologists, psychologists, 
and cultural anthropologists, has initiated a cross: 
discipline study of what is called “creative altruism. 
The basic question for us here is: What is the basis 
for creativeness in the area of character? Is man free 
to choose in the realm of character, or 1s he acom; 
pletely a creature of deterministic forces? This is the 
age-old question of “free will” and individual respon- 
sibility in modern dress. There are no experimental 
results to report on this vital issue, but it is interest- 
ing to note that, in addition to Sorokin and his asso- 
ciates, such students as Bettelheim (6), Erikson (16), 
and Lindeman (31) stress the importance of such 
concepts as personal creativeness, initiative, auton- 
omy, integrity, the personal right to dissent. These 
are nondeterministic concepts, resting mainly on the 


idea that one of the characteristics of the mind of 
man is some degree of freedom to create and freedom 
to choose. Many students of character tentatively 
believe, and await conclusive research to prove or 
disprove, that some potentiality for creativeness is a 
part of the gift of mind to every child, and that one 
of the most fundamental aims of character education 
is to so manipulate education, and other aspects of 
the environment, that this spark of creativeness will 
not be decreased or extinguished and that the respon- 
sibility of the normal individual for his acts, at least 
in some measure, will not be underestimated or 
ignored. 

Interacting with native factors in the development 
of the character of an individual are all the environ- 
mental factors to which he responds. In addition to 
the school, there are the important conditioning and 
educating forces of the home, peer culture, church, 
and mass media of communication and entertainment. 
Since each of these is discussed elsewhere, it will 
suffice here merely to mention that character educa- 
tion in the schools represents the contribution of only 
one of these areas of influence. A comprehensive 
view of character education in our schools will require 
attention to what the schools can do directly for 
children and youth and what cooperation and im- 
provements the school can effect among these other 
forces. Character education is a community and 
national problem. The vigor and realism of the 
school’s influence should be enhanced by the recogni- 
tion of its role both directly with its students and 
indirectly as a member of the cultural team in the 
community. 

Historically, the first experimental investigation in 
character development was made in the field of club 
activity. This study was conducted by Voelker (53) 
in 1921 for the purpose of determining the influence 
of Boy Scout work on trustworthiness. Two groups 
of Scouts were given intensive work in trustworthi- 
ness; two others, having about the same scores in 
initial tests, were given the regular Scout training, 
and two non-Scout groups were used as controls. It 
was found that the groups receiving the intensive 
training gained most in trustworthiness and the con- 
trolled groups gained the least, Hartshorne and May 
(19) compared the results achieved on a number of 
character tests by children who were affiliated with 
various clubs and other supervised recreational activ- 
ities with the results for those not so affiliated. They 
found that club members, no matter what the organi- 
zation, stood higher in cooperative behavior than 
nonmembers, but that club members did not con- 
sistently surpass the nonmembers in honesty in school. 
These and subsequent studies lead to two tentative 
conclusions. First, in clubs and other supervised 
activities, children tend to learn best what they are 
specifically taught. Second, membership in a super- 
vised club or other group activity tends to lead to 
significant improvement in character in so far as the 
activities of that club provide opportunities to practice 
desirable responses with satisfaction, and to make 
generalizations that will encourage the specific appli- 
cation of these learnings in other situations. 
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ROLE OF THE SCHOOL. In educational thinking 
and research there seems never to have been much 
question as to the obligations and potentialities of the 
schools—public, parochial, and independent—in the 
development of the character of children and youth. 
The crucial experiment involving a comparison be- 
tween a normally educated group and a group of 
children deprived of any day-school education has of 
course never been conducted. In the absence of such 
experimental results, it seems to be rather generally 
assumed that character education is so inextricably 
interwoven with all development in the schools that 
some character education must “rub off.” Research 
has been directed mainly in the past to the amount 
and quality of the contributions to character under 
different conditions of planning and teaching in the 
schools. In recent research, however, important ques- 
tions are being raised concerning possible limitations 
or dangers of certain instruction in character in the 
schools. The limitations or dangers of ill-advised 
character education in the schools have received a 
considerable amount of attention, especially from 
disciplines adjacent to education such as mental 
health, social psychology, and sociology. The students 
of mental health have repeatedly called attention to 
the dangers to mental health and emotional adjust- 
ment that result from stimulating children to set their 
ideals, or the levels of their superegos, too high. 

Klein (28) clearly states the issue when he says 
that an easy way to see the nature of the possible 
conflict is to note that character education in the 
schools has to do with learning about problems of 
right and wrong, whereas such problems, viewed as 
problems of conscience, become mental-hygiene prob- 
lems “to the extent that a troubled conscience always 
means a troubled mind.” The answer to such a poten- 
tial conflict would seem not necessarily to be in a 
reduced emphasis on character education in the 
schools. It would seem, rather, to be in the direction 
of improvement in the quality and psychological in- 
sightfulness of such education. It might well lead to 
research and procedures for the improvement of 
teacher training with a view to increasing the number 
of teachers who can develop the ideals of children 
as healthy motivations to progress in desirable char- 
acter and citizenship and who can, at the same time, 
give enough attention to the individual child so as 
not to set standards for him so out of line with his 
potentialities as to force him to turn inward upon 
himself in unhealthy supersensitiveness and debilitat- 
ing feelings of guilt. 

The danger of excessive authoritarianism among 
some teachers in their attempts to develop character 
has also been stressed. Lewin and others (30), and 
Mowrer (38), for example, have experimented with 
authoritarian leadership and control and found that 
excessive authoritarianism tends to develop apathy, 
dependence, and passive conformity, on the one hand, 
or excessive aggressiveness, hostility, and resentment, 
on the other. Several studies have been made of the 
amount of agreement between teachers and specialists 
in mental health in their judgments of the seriousness 
of certain offenses of children and youth, mainly in 
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school situations. This problem was studied first by 
Wickman (57) in 1928. The investigation has been 
repeated by several experimenters since then (10, 45, 
49). The more recent studies find a closer agreement 
than did Wickman between teachers and mental 
hygienists, but the differences are the same in general 
direction as in the first study. Teachers are found to 
rate as more serious than the mental hygienists those 
forms of conduct, such as disobedience, unruliness, 
and aggressiveness, which tend to interfere with group 
Management and the rights of other individuals in 
the group. The mental hygienists tend to rate as more 
serious than the teachers those attitudes and forms 
of conduct indicative of deeper personality frustra- 
tions and possible future neuroticism. These differ- 
ences in views between educators and mental hygien- 
ists should lead to cross-fertilization of understandings 
of children and youth in individual and social situa- 
tions, and to improved education in both character 
and mental health. 

From societal disciplines has come a large amount 
of research implying a serious limitation to character 
education in the schools’ because of the so-called 
“middle-class values” which the schools are said to 
represent. Some of these studies bluntly affirm that 
the public schools teach only the virtues of a middle- 
class culture and that this teaching does not effectively 
reach either the “upper class” or the “lower class.” 
In reviewing much of these data Allinsmith and 
Goethals (1) conclude that teachers in modern 
America are representatives of, or aspire to, the 
dominant middle-class culture which emphasizes look- 
ing to the future, personal achievement, and various 
self-abnegations. By the very fact of their choice 
of the education profession, teachers are said to give 
evidence of their rather strong acceptance of the 
middle-class virtues of planning, deliberation, self- 
control, and striving. Teachers, they say, consider 
children with backgrounds and cultural ideals differ- 
ent from their own as “bad,” and if they cannot 
convert such children to the virtues of the middle- 
class culture they condemn them to minimal sympathy 
and encouragement. 

Such conclusions as these may be hard for students 
of character education to accept. But they are based 
on a considerable body of study, and they involve 
one of the most significant conceptual problems which 
students of character education must face in our 
modern democracy. If America is becoming more 
structured into classes and more class conscious, then 
students of character and citizenship education must 
understand this and direct much of their research 
and planning toward accepting it, accelerating it, or 
retarding it, depending upon their educational and 
social philosophy. 

If the research in the societal studies to date seems 
to have overlooked much of the mobility operating in 
American society, other research should be directed 
toward its discovery and its application to character 
education. If the societal scholars, in their observa- 
tions or assumptions that public-school educators are 
teaching only the value of the “middle-class culture,” 
have overlooked the universality of the virtues and 
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values which the schools teach, this fact should be 
demonstrated and its significance made clear. In the 
textbooks and literary readings in the curriculum, 
educators have thought that they were teaching facts 
and values of universal application and not those for 
a class or caste. In the training of teachers, the dis- 
ciplines of philosophy, psychology, and sociology 
have been taught with a view toward relatively uni- 
versal facts and values. However, research must show 
if these have been only illusions of universal thoughts 
and values. 

Even if it were demonstrated that the deterministic 
pressures of economic end social-position factors, 
with their possible class-linked values, outweigh any 
universal or unifying values which the schools or 
churches might teach, further research would still be 
needed to determine whether this superiority would 
apply equally in all areas of the mind and in all 
virtues and values. The challenges to the schools, 
therefore, seem not to be decreased, but perhaps in- 
creased, in light of these cross-discipline researches. 
The schools must recognize, of course, the potential 
power of economic and other delimiting factors upon 
human choice and responsibility (12), but there is 
no less need for them to stand for the development 
of inner controls upon conduct which the individual 
has some responsibility for choosing and applying. 

Contributions of Research on Delinquency. One of 
the clearest demonstrations that character is con- 
tributed to by a multiplicity of factors, native and 
environmental, is found in studies of juvenile delin- 
quency. Healy and Bronner (21), commenting on 
the multiple causation of juvenile delinquency, say 
that very often the potential delinquent child feels 
unloved, unjustly treated, discriminated against, and 
unappreciated as a person. The inference from much 
research is that the schools must be on their guard 
lest they add to such causal or contributing factors. 
The addition of failure in school subjects and non- 
acceptance in social activities at school to a weakened 
Personality structure may be the final straw that 
causes the child to become embittered toward school 
and society and to join up with similarly embittered 
Peers who will accept him. Soddy (47) particularly 
stresses the faulty character formation of those chil- 
dren and youth who in personality have become 
“affectionless and aggressive.” 

In a systematic study of five hundred delinquents 
matched with nondelinquents in age, IQ, residence 
area, and the like, Glueck and Glueck (18) found 
that the delinquents differed most from the nonde- 
linquents in the undesirable factors in their home 
climate and in their poor school adjustment. In per- 
sonality the delinquents were found to be in general 
more impulsive, adventurous, hostile, defiant, resent- 
ful, suspicious, and destructive. In school conduct 
they showed more resistance to authority (including 
subbornness, disobedience, and impertinence) and 
More carelessness, tardiness, and truancy, Powers and 
Witmer (41), reporting an intensive study in the pre- 
vention of delinquency, found that teachers with suit- 
able instruction and testing aids were able to identify 
delinquency-prone boys almost as well as clinically 
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trained experts. The early detection of potential delin- 
quents may enable teachers, and others interested in 
character education, to provide special attention and 
understanding in school, better guidance and person- 
nel services, and referrals to specialists or coordinat- 
ing councils in the community (52). 

The final suggestion for the study of juvenile delin- 
quency is in regard to the treatment accorded the 
delinquent at school and elsewhere when he returns 
to normal society from a detention school or rehabil- 
itation center. Students of juvenile delinquency are 
practically unanimous in recommending that, in the 
interest of possible character education for the re- 
turning delinquent, he be accepted for a new start 
without prejudice or fear. If he fails in the face of 
trust and acceptance, he knows he must return for 
more “reeducation”; but if he fails without feeling 
he has had a chance to turn over a new leaf, he may 
be more embittered and hardened than in the initial 
commitment. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING AND 
TEACHING IN CHARACTER EDUCATION. The 
general principles of learning and teaching in char- 
acter education are much the same as in all learning, 
except for the special problem of the development of 
the self and of sensitivity to feelings of guilt and self- 
esteem connected therewith. Research indicates that 
at the younger ages children must be taught what 
the different virtues such as honesty, helpfulness, and 
justice mean in actual conduct, and they must be 
motivated toward their practice in social situations, 
Correct responses in attitudes and conduct must be 
practiced and rewarded (58) just as truly as in the 
regular school subjects, except that the emotional 
reinforcements in terms of personal acceptance and 
affection, or their opposites, are more highly charged 
and must be more delicately handled. 

Both insightful and trial-and-error learnings are 
just as characteristic of learning in character as in 
factual understandings, but parents and teachers 
should be especially on their guard not to show too 
strongly emotional-toning reactions at errors in char- 
acter, where guilt feelings are so quick to attend 
mistakes and where threats to acceptance are so 
readily felt. On the other hand, errors or misconduct 
of children even at early ages should not go uncor- 
rected or be treated as “cute” or unimportant. Con- 
sistency with understanding, and firmness with 
affection, seem to be among the guiding principles 
for reinforcing desirable actions and attitudes of the 
young child. 

In character development the principles of condi- 
tioning apply with special force; so much so that 
some observers say that much of character develop- 
ment at certain ages is caught, not taught. As one 
writer (23) has said, when a young child does some- 
thing which is judged to be wrong the parent or 
teacher quickly shows signs of disapproval, including 
the use of words such as “no-no,” “that’s not 
yours,” “that’s bad,” “that's wrong,” “that’s not 
truthful.” Through repeatedly experiencing disap- 
proval in connection with a character response or a 
class of responses, the child is conditioned against it. 
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Obversely, if the child’s conduct is desirable his action 
is rewarded by a smiling countenance and approving 
words such as “that’s right,” “that’s fine,” “that’s 
a good boy,” “that’s being honest.” As time goes on 
the child learns that there are approved-of and dis- 
approved-of aspects in a large number of situations. 
By such a process the child learns what the usual 
virtues mean. He learns too that no other behavior of 
his is so strongly responded to by adults. No other 
behavior becomes so quickly and strongly emotionally 
toned with feelings of guilt. 

The peer culture begins its conditioning early, and 
its influence extends well into the upper ages. The 
church, too, engages in conditioning, working both 
directly upon children and also indirectly through 
the home and the total cultural climate. The mass 
media of communication and entertainment do their 
subtle conditioning as well as their conscious teaching. 
And finally the cultures of subgroups and of the total 
society play their role. From all these sources come 
conditioning and teaching of the goals that the indi- 
vidual seeks and of the rules and principles regulating 
the means and methods in their pursuit. Teachers, 
parents, and other leaders of children and youth need 
more research on procedures by which they can more 
effectively participate in setting the stage for character 
to be “caught” by the process of conditioning. The 
possibilities range from the teaching of simple virtues 
by simultaneous stimulation in the nursery, to at- 
tempts to manipulate any or all phases of the culture 
to serve the ends of character education. 

The final principle of learning to be mentioned is 
the development of the introspective and feeling side 
of the learner, involving growth of the self and con- 
science. In the earlier stages of the development of 
the self, the child tends to identify with the objects 
of his affection. Thus the parent, the teacher, or other 
individual who stands high in the esteem of the child 
tends to be accepted as a model or pattern for the 
self. At first the mother or father, and later the 
teacher or a religious hero, may be so identified with 
as to be accepted, in whole or in part, as the model 
for the self. A living pattern or model may thus be 
accepted by the mind of the child as a Gestalt, much 
as triangularity springs full blown when three lines 
meet in that configuration. Thus the child may begin 
to feel that he is accepted or rejected; that he is 
praised or blamed (3). Once such a beginning feeling 
of self is recognized by a child it is reinforced by 
conduct consistent with it. Some pangs of conscience 
are felt when he thinks he has come short of the self 
he is or would become. 

The self of an individual changes, of course, with 
experience. It changes as other lives, which touch him 
directly or vicariously through religion, art, literature, 
history, and the like, blend with his. The content of 
the self changes, but the self as something to be pro- 
tected remains. The self may, of course, take on 
defensive and defective forms. It may be so developed 
as to become too much inclined to indulge in self- 

blame and remorse, and thus become a weak or sickly 
self. It can develop as a self which is too quick to 
blame present or past conditions, and thus protect 
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itself from all feelings of responsibility to improve. 
It may be too sensitive to personal acceptance or 
rejection and avoid facing faults simply by distrusting 
and disliking the person who points to them. But with 
good living examples and by inspirational teaching 
about the past and present, there should normally 
develop a strong and flexible self. It should be suffi- 
ciently intrapunitive to feel the sting or stimulus of 
conscience for personal shortcomings, and sufficiently 
extrovertive to be purposefully motivated by the gaps 
between aims and achievements. 

Teachers, parents, and all other leaders of children 
and youth affect character education through some 
or all of these principles of learning and teaching. In 
some ways, however, the last is the most important. 
The providing of models and stimulation for the 
growth of the self of an individual is at the core of 
goal-seeking behavior and the development of his 
feelings of personal worth and self-esteem (2, 3, 20, 
33). It is the method which is most dependent upon 
what the leader himself is as a self, and how he makes 
the thoughts, and faiths, and lives of the great in 
literature, history, science, and religion serve as po- 
tential contributors to the value systems and inner 
selves of boys and girls. 

SPECIFIC METHODS AND PROGRAMS. The 
methods and programs which have been employed 
for the development of character and citizenship edu- 
cation in the schools roughly parallel the principles of 
learning and teaching just discussed. 

First, there have been many programs which have 
concentrated mainly on motivating and informing 
children in connection with ethical conduct. One of 
the earlier experiments in this area involved the 
preparation of stories from biography based on true 
ethical choices and the use of these in free discussions 
in seventh-grade classes (22). Unfortunately no meas- 
ures were made of changes in actual conduct by 
objective tests, but in terms of growth in interest and 
moral knowledge the method seemed to yield positive 
results. Subsequently similar materials were prepared 
for use in high school in discussion of ethical prob- 
lems in group guidance or in biography units in 
English (25, 26). It is interesting to note that a similar 
method has been tried with good effects in Switzer- 
land by Baumgarten-Tramer (5). Miller (37) has 
experimented with the use of selected law cases on 
trespass, burglary, fraud, and the like, for study and 
discussion in character education, Leavell and others 
(29) have, under a grant from the Palmer Founda- 
tion, prepared a very interesting series of readers for 
the elementary school, involving character-centered 
stories selected from a variety of authors of children’s 
literature. Interesting reading and discussion material 
for character education has been prepared by Thomas 
(51) in the form of six small books for Grades VII 
to XII. These are sufficient to illustrate the approach. 
It is not necessarily assumed by any of these writers 
that better understandings will guarantee better con- 
duct. It does seem to be believed, however, that study 
and discussion of significant problem material may 
lead to the identification of character and citizenship 
issues in the complex settings of modern life, and 
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thus contribute to increasingly enlightened consciences 
and to more realistic social sensitivities. 

More strictly factual is the extensive resource ma- 
terial made available by the Citizenship Education 
Project (9). This resource material includes many 
significant problems of character and citizenship in 
the complex political and economic settings of our 
modern democracy. Some of the sectional headings 
which illustrate character as well as citizenship em- 
phases are: the free individual, personal behavior, 
human welfare, and constitutions and civil rights. 
Similarly factual teaching in character development 
is illustrated in the skills and knowledge which are 
taught in parliamentary procedures, in leadership 
training, in driver education, in school camping, in 
education concerning alcohol and narcotics, and the 
like (4, 11, 15, 42, 43, 46). 

The second main method around which many pro- 
grams have been organized has been the activity, or 
the learning-by-doing, method. Psychologically the 
essential principle here is that students learn what 
they practice with satisfaction. One experimental 
study of this method has been made by Jones (23), 
who used many of the tests of actual conduct devised 
by Hartshorne and May (19) in their Character Ed- 
ucation Inquiry. Working with eight classes of seventh- 
and eighth-grade students, they tried out 14 activity 
units during a school year. The experimental design 
included experimental and control groups and exten- 
sive initial and final testing. Greatest improvement in 
measurable character was obtained (a) when the 
activity method was supplemented by discussions in- 
volving groups thinking about the plans for and the 
meanings of the activities; and (b) when high esprit 
de corps was developed in the classes in the practice 
of desirable conduct. 

One of the striking facts about the planning of 
such units is that, whereas they were designed to 
teach character indirectly to the students, they were 
anything but indirect, incidental, or unplanned from 
the point of view of the teachers. They were, so to 
speak, planned to be indirect. This is characteristic 
of all the best use of the so-called indirect method 
of teaching character. It is indirect and nonmoralizing 
from the point of view of the learner; it is planned, 
purposeful, and direct from the point of view of the 
teacher (24). 

The Educational Policies Commission (39) spon- 
sored a field study of outstanding practices and pro- 
cedures in learning the ways of democracy, and a 
great number of interesting projects were discovered 
and described in this “grass roots” approach. The 
Citizenship Education Project (8) has worked very 
extensively with the method under the name of 
“laboratory practices.” Several hundred such practices 
have been proposed and some of these have been 
planned in detail to illustrate the techniques of devel- 
opment and application. The Project has considered 
its main objective to be service rather than controlled 
research, but it has reported some positive results on 
changes in students in connection with the use of 
the practices, notably in the area of knowledge and 
understandings. The almost universal opinion of 
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teachers and others observing students engaged in 
such activities is that positive learnings in the form 
of attitude and conduct are obvious. Unfortunately 
for experimental research, however, the learnings are 
often considered too intangible to measure. But just 
as hypotheses must precede experiments to test them, 
so perhaps suggested methods and curriculum pro- 
posals must be expected to antedate controlled ex- 
periments to measure their effectiveness. 

Wheeler (54) and Wheeler and Showalter (55) 
have described the methods and curriculum materials 
employed in the Kansas study and have given some 
experimental results. A wide variety of activities 
calling for student participation and leadership was 
employed, and much current material, such as news- 
papers and magazine articles, was used. It was found 
that greater progress was made by the more able 
students under the new program than under the old, 
but among below-average students there was little or 
no superiority for the new curriculum. Many studies 
indicate that the most widely used first-hand experi- 
encing methods of teaching responsibility and leader- 
ship to youth in the upper grades and high school are 
the student council and other plans for student par- 
ticipation in the government of themselves and of 
their own activities in the school (7, 39). 

The third grouping of programs and procedures 
involves the general principle of conditioning, or 
learning from the mores and spirit of the group. 
Dimond (13, 14) and Meier and others (35) in re- 
porting the five-year Detroit experiment emphasized 
the importance of the total school approach, and the 
total school morale, in the teaching and learning of 
values and conduct. In generalizing on the results, 
Meier and others go even beyond the school and say 
that the most successful program for the development 
of values and conduct of children will demand an 
integration of the totality of influences from the 
family, the church, and the school. Taba (50) in an 
extensive study of peer-group dynamics in an eighth 
grade concludes that by effective group methods a 
school can improve the values of children, making 
those with poorer values more sensitive to the better 
values around them. Jones (27) found in his experi- 
ment with seventh- and eighth-grade classes that 
greatest gains in measurable character were made in 
those classes where best class morale developed, and 
least improvement occurred where morale was poorest. 

The beneficial effects which seem to be accruing 
from public-school summer camps and other “living- 
together” camping experiences are attributed, at least 
in part, to the overall desirable conditioning of the 
total environment (43, 46). Seman (46) points 
specifically to the combined out-door living, recrea- 
tion, and education as contributing to the desirable 
character changes attending public-school camping in 
his study. 

We have no clear-cut experimental evidence on the 
effect of the overall controlled life in certain church 
and independent boarding schools upon the character 
development of their students. However, many ob- 
servers point to the total planning of the program and 
the pervasiveness of the spirit of such schools as 
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probably influencing attitudes and conduct of their 
students, and it would seem that careful research on 
this problem would be rewarding. In discussing the- 
oretically the effect of the total school milieu upon 
character formation, Mead (34) says that one would 
expect the most thorough and integrative learnings to 
be achieved when each student is provided an oppor- 
tunity for initiative and a chance to participate in 
moral choices which are accepted by the group. 

The fourth and final section on methods and pro- 
grams for character education relates to the develop- 
ment of the self, including the ideals which give inner 
motivation to conduct. Allport (2), Meredith (36), 
and many others have recently emphasized the point 
that no other teaching is more important than that 
which contributes to the developing self of a child 
and youth, But the methods of doing it are just begin- 
ning to attract attention and study. Up to now the 
influencing of the inner self or ideals of a child has 
been considered an art more than a science. A parent, 
teacher, or religious leader has been thought simply 
to have or not to have “influence” on a child. There 
have been few if any basic suggestions as to how to 
develop such “influence” as it affects the self. 

Although there are no direct studies to report, 
there are some studies on the relation of emotional 
involvement of the child to his education which, in 
light of the concept of the developing self, may illu- 
mine a possible direction of research in the future. 
In the Detroit study, for example, Dimond (13) and 
Pfleiger and Weston (40) conclude that emotional 
adjustment is the most important single factor in the 
development of good conduct in young children. They 
find also that emotionally upset children find it partic- 
ularly difficult to learn in the areas of ethical stand- 
ards and values. These findings point to the close 
relation in the developing self between feelings of 
personal acceptance and the development of ethical 
ideals. When the child is emotionally maladjusted, 
with accompanying feelings of thwarting and rejec- 
tion, the self is not in readiness for accepting addi- 
tional ethical standards. 

Faigin (17), MacKinnon (32), and Whiting and 
Child (56), found that guilt feelings of children and 
youth were greatest when any punishment given them 
was most undergirded with affection and acceptance 
for the self as a whole. This is a suggestion for 
methods in character development in that it implies 
that feelings of guilt for ethical shortcomings operate 
best as deterrents if the feelings of acceptance and 
general worth of the self are maintained at a high 
level (58). 

In working with the younger child, it seems that 
the teacher or other adult leader must himself be 
emotionally accepted before he can contribute much 
to the developing self of the child. The most effective 
teachers, therefore, in the earlier grades are the warm, 
empathetic persons who, through the affection of the 
child for them, are accepted all around. As the child 
or youth becomes more mature, however, his respect 
for or confidence in the teacher may gradually and 
partially replace all-around emotional acceptance as 
a requirement for the influencing of the self. Thus 
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it is that some teachers in the upper grades and in 
the high school seem, through personal magnetism 
and inspirational teaching, to reach the innermost 
selves of many of their students. They make the 
thoughts and actions of the past and present, in and 
around their subject, serve as challenges and models 
to the developing selves of many of those they teach. 

The warm, child-centered teaching of the lower 
ages, the inspiring idea and ideal-centered teaching 
of the upper ages, and the various successful com- 
binations of these two, have been going on throughout 
history as an art in character development under the 
simple banner of good teaching. The personal influ- 
ence or magnetism of the teacher has not been for- 
malized into any plan of character education, for it 
has been considered dependent on too elusive a 
“spark” between teacher and learner to identify or 
consciously to develop. But the greatest new contribu- 
tion which research could make to methods in char- 
acter education would be to identify the factors in 
this “spark” which could be disseminated and shared 
with more teachers in home, school, and church. 
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CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 


Child guidance clinics are the major setting for 
the diagnosis and treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children who do not require hospitalization. The most 
distinctive characteristic of these clinics is their day- 
to-day utilization of the services of specialists from 
various fields. Psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and 
psychiatric social workers are the nucleus of the 
team used for a multifaceted approach to their clinical 
tasks. In varying degrees and proportions other spe- 
cialists are used, including pediatricians, remedial 
teachers, and speech specialists. Through these spe- 
cialists, child guidance clinics have relations with all 
major personal service institutions in their commu- 
nities. Schools, hospitals, and social agencies refer 
children, and in turn are utilized by the clinics in 
their diagnostic and remedial work. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CHILD GUIDANCE CLIN- 
ICS. The first child guidance clinic was organized in 
1909 in Chicago under the direction of William Healy 
(5). It was called the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. 
The title reflects the original impetus for the forma- 
tion of child guidance clinics, a desire to combat 
juvenile delinquency by psychological and psychiatric 
means. This desire arose from a conviction that delin- 
quency represented aberrant psychological behavior 
which was amenable to treatment. Even in this, the 
first child guidance clinic, the personnel reflected the 
team concept. Healy served as psychiatrist and direc- 
tor, and there was also a staff psychologist. Social 
workers from cooperating agencies completed the 
team. Psychiatric social work had not yet emerged 
as a specialty at this time. 

A forerunner of the first guidance clinic had ap- 
peared in 1896 when the Psychological Clinic of the 
University of Pennsylvania opened with Lightner 
Witmer, a psychologist, as its founder and director 
(12). He had become interested in the educationally 
retarded and handicapped child, partly at least be- 
cause he had been challenged by school teachers in 
his university classes to make psychology a useful 
field. As a consequence, the great majority of the 
cases seen in the clinic came from the school systems. 
Cooperation with special teachers of the blind, deaf, 
and mentally retarded was stressed. Nonschool and 
emotional problems were not ignored, but rather less 
stress was placed upon them. This clinic was the first 
of many organized in subsequent years at universities 
and teachers colleges. The psychoeducational clinics, 
as many of these came to be called, are an integral 
and important part of the development of school 
psychology and guidance, but have touched only 
peripherally upon the development of child guidance 
clinics despite the fact that the University of Penn- 
sylvania clinic used cooperating specialists. Details 
of their development and comparisons with the func- 
tioning of child guidance clinics are available else- 
where (9, 11). 

During the twenties child guidance clinics were or- 
ganized in various cities, particularly through the 
impetus of the Commonwealth Fund, which financed 
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their first years of operation. It was at this time that 
the term child guidance clinic was first used (10). 

During and even before the twenties, a gradual 
broadening of scope was going on. It became clearer 
that the means of treatment applicable to the delin- 
quent could also be applied to the emotionally dis- 
turbed and nondelinquent child. This understanding, 
in turn, was related to the gradually emerging under- 
standing that the delinquent himself was often an 
emotionally disturbed individual. In increasing num- 
bers, children were seen who manifested problems 
not directly related to delinquency. Maladjustments 
in home and school, especially those centering upon 
parent-child relationships, came to the fore. Although 
other influences were present, psychoanalytic thinking, 
either orthodox or neo-Freudian, became important 
in most of these clinics. More than any other single 
intellectual influence, psychoanalysis helped to shape 
their views of human nature (2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11). 

Meanwhile other countries were developing child 
guidance clinics. In Britain this work originally cen- 
tered in the schools (6). The first child guidance 
effort in 1913 took the form of the appointment of a 
child psychologist, Cyril Burt, by the London County 
Council to work with problem school children. Other 
early work occurred in France (6). Great Britain 
and, in a lesser measure, France continued expansion 
of child guidance clinic facilities, but most European 
countries have done very little along these lines. 

MAJOR FUNCTIONS. The major functions of 
child guidance clinics are the diagnosis and treatment 
of disturbed children. Principal emphasis is often 
placed upon clinical work with the emotionally dis- 
turbed child as distinguished from the mentally re- 
tarded or physically handicapped child. When these 
problems are worked with in child guidance clinics, 
they are generally interpreted as related to aspects of 
disturbed personality functioning. Arrangements for 
diagnosis of these other disturbances of childhood, 
however, with referral for treatment elsewhere, is not 
uncommon. 

Other functions of the child guidance clinic are 
the training of mental health workers not only in the 
traditional three fields but in other related fields. 
Education of the lay public concerning mental health 
in the community is also considered an important 
function. Lastly, research on child behavior, both 
of a clinical nature through case histories and of 
experimentally designed research, is actively pursued. 

NATURE OF CLINICAL SERVICES. The use of 
the team approach through the coordinated services 
of several specialists deserves consideration. In the 
early days of child guidance clinics, the division of 
labor among psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers was relatively simple and specific. During 
the diagnostic phase, the psychologist tested the child, 
the psychiatric social worker visited the home and 
collected the social history, the psychiatrist inter- 
viewed the child and mother and assumed overall 
medical responsibility. At a staff conference, after 
pooling their diagnostic findings, a plan of treatment 
for the child was worked out. This was then carried 
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out by the psychiatrist, with some assistance from the 
social worker. 

No sooner had this division of labor become stabi- 
lized than changes were introduced. The psychologist, 
the member of the team with presumably the greatest 
prior experience in educational settings, was pressed 
into service to perform educational and remedial 
treatment. With the not surprising discovery that the 
mother, too, had problems, the person on the team 
who was closest to her, the social worker, began to 
see her in therapeutic sessions. The psychiatrist con- 
tinued to see the child for what crudely and roughly 
might be called “personal” problems. All members 
of the team began to realize that the separation into 
educational, social, and personal problems was an 
artificial compartmentalization to some extent. 

In the complex interpersonal relationship which is 
a functioning child guidance clinic, other aspects of 
how to coordinate service also were recognized and 
solutions found. As might be expected, there was 
inevitable variation from clinic to clinic. A diversity 
of points of view and practices concerning how this 
coordination of service is to be brought about was 
found in a survey in 1950 (2). Despite this diversity 
it is possible to sketch the functioning of a typical 
child guidance clinic, with the warning that not all 
clinics function precisely in the fashion to be outlined. 

In a typical child guidance clinic, a social worker 
is the “intake” supervisor, talking to the person who 
requests the clinic's services and reaching a decision 
about the appropriateness of referral. He arranges the 
first appointments, both for the child and for a parent, 
most often the mother. On the first visit, the child 
is seen by the psychologist for diagnostic testing. The 
child is also seen by the psychiatrist in an observation- 
interview for diagnostic appraisal. The mother is in- 
terviewed by the psychiatric social worker to secure 
a family history and her account of the difficulties 
the child is experiencing. Sometimes the psychiatrist 
also sees the mother on this visit in order to form 
his first impression of her particular personality con- 
figuration. 

A diagnostic case conference involving the three 
specialists is arranged. The emphasis is upon sharing 
the information gathered by the specialists in the 
original diagnostic sessions they have had with the 
child and the mother. Any relevant notes from 
schools, hospitals, and social agencies also are re- 
viewed. A general plan of treatment is worked out, 
and one psychotherapist is chosen for the child and 
another for the mother. In some clinics, the tradi- 
tional division of labor holds, with the psychiatrist 
assuming primary responsibility for treatment. In 
many clinics the psychotherapist is chosen upon the 
basis of particular fitness to work with the child or 
parent in question. Thus, a psychiatrist, a social 
worker, or a psychologist may be the psychotherapist 
with a particular child. In other clinics, who shall 
serve as psychotherapist depends primarily upon gen- 
eral competence and experience. By and large, if one 
or another speciality is relatively less well represented 
numerically in a clinic in relation to the representa- 
tion of the other disciplines, the more he functions 
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in connection with traditional duties only. Thus in a 
clinic with one psychologist, two psychiatrists, and 
four social workers, the psychologist will probably 
carry fewer therapeutic cases than the others. 

Many hours, perhaps, are spent in psychotherapy, 
or intensive case work, as psychiatric social workers 
sometimes prefer to call it. Treatment may involve 
interview therapy, therapy in a setting of play, or 
therapy in groups. Social treatment in the form of 
environmental manipulation and modification may be 
used. Environmental manipulation refers to the re- 
moval of the child from a pernicious home environ- 
ment and placement elsewhere, such as in a foster 
home. Environmental modification, used even more 
than manipulation by child guidance clinics, refers 
to attempts to modify the child’s environment without 
outright removal from it. New environmental experi- 
ences, such as summer camps or clubs, and tutoring 
or special classes are illustrative. In a sense, treatment 
of the parent is a form of environmental modification. 
Both manipulation and modification have in common 
the intent of removing stimuli which are contributing 
to the disturbance of the child. 

From time to time, conferences—continuing case 
conferences, as they are sometimes called—are held 
in order to secure an evaluation by the team of the 
progress made and further steps which might be 
taken. Since the clinic maintains an emphasis on the 
child as the primary patient, the mother is seen not 
in her own right but as someone whose own attitudes 
and difficulties are related to those of the patient. 
The treatment of the mother is indicated in a child 
guidance clinic only to the extent that her problems 
contribute to that of the child. 

STATUS OF CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS. Dif- 
ferent kinds of agencies sponsoring child guidance 
clinics have been deliberately sought so as to find 
the most fruitful patterns of organization. This helps 
to account for the fact that today some child guidance 
clinics are community sponsored through community 
chests and the like, some are affiliated with hospitals, 
others are affiliated with universities in which several 
departments sponsor the clinic, and still others are 
part of school systems (4). 

Aside from this diversity of sponsorship, the status 
of the child guidance clinic is further complicated by 
the fact that other agencies carry on part of their 
functions. Among those most closely related to the 
child guidance clinic are agency clinics such as those 
attached to juvenile courts, community clinics serving 
both adults and children, hospital out-patient clinics, 
school guidance clinics, and residential treatment 
centers where children are hospitalized (2). The lines 
dividing these agencies from the child guidance clinics 
are not more than loosely agreed upon. This loose 
delimitation prevents a very accurate estimate of the 
number of child guidance clinics. 

By 1938, the number of communities served by 
child guidance clinics was estimated as about 650 in 
34 states (8). Because no stringent definition of what 
constituted a child guidance clinic was applied, this 
figure is probably over-inflated. From other sources 
of evidence (2, 4) the number would seem to be 
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somewhat smaller. A conservative estimate made in 
1957 would still place the figure under one thousand, 
perhaps several hundred less. 

The personnel of the child guidance clinics are 
dedicated to fostering mental health principles in 
children. In carrying on this function, they inevitably 
have lines of relationship with the personnel in school 
systems. Almost all of the children that come to the 
clinics are school children. Maintenance of an effec- 
tive relationship is a joint responsibility of both pro- 
fessional groups (7). In the school system, it is 
frequently the school psychologist who has the formal 
responsibility for maintenance of this relationship. 
Liaison between school psychologists and the personnel 
of child guidance clinics has been affirmed in a variety 
of ways. During the 1955 Thayer conference (3), 
which was concerned with evaluating the present 
status and helping to chart the future course of school 
psychology, child guidance clinics were identified as 
an important professional source for collaboration in 
service and for the training of school psychologists. 

A survey (1) of the status of child guidance facili- 
ties in the public schools in the early fifties showed 
that they were not meeting existing needs. The survey, 
involving nearly 200 school systems and two and one- 
half million children, showed that 55 child guidance 
units were then available but that 220 were estimated 
as needed. Needs for professional personnel were of 
comparable magnitude. Despite this desire for in- 
creased clinical facilities, many evidences of apathy, 
ignorance, and dislike for mental-health work on the 
part of educators were uncovered. Presumably, if 
these sources of opposition can be removed more 
adequate service in terms of number of clinics and of 
professional personnel will emerge as a consequence. 
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CHILDHOOD AND PREADOLESCENCE 


The beginning of the period of childhood and pre- 
adolescence is customarily defined by a social criterion 
—entrance into kindergarten or primary school at the 
age of five or six. Its ending, on the other hand, is 
generally judged on the basis of a biological criterion 
—the ‘appearance of physical changes of puberty. In 
Western culture, the child’s socio-psychological en- 
vironment expands enormously during this period. In 
infancy and the preschool period, the child needs to 
adjust only to his family, relatives, and a few neigh- 
borhood peers. Attendance at school entails a vast 
number of new adjustments—to teachers, to school 
curriculum and routines, and to many other young- 
sters (35, 38). 

Despite the marked social and psychological changes 
of childhood, there are practically no comprehensive 
theoretical analyses of this stage of development. 
Freud labeled this the “latency period,” a time of 
sexual repression during which, according to his 
theory, relatively little of psychosexual importance 
eccurs. Presumably the new interests which develop 
at this time are essentially sublimations and reaction 
formations against sexual impulses (4). Anna Freud 
notes that latency is a time when the ego becomes 
strengthened in relation to the outside world; “it is 
less helpless and submissive and does not regard that 
world as quite so omnipotent as heretofore” (17, p. 
157). But she does not analyze the determinants of 
this change. The field theorists have also been rela- 
tively neglectful of thesdevelopmental significance of 
middle childhood. Lewin (29) Maintained that the 
period is characterized by relative stability, important 
restructurings of the life space occurring at the age 
of three and at adolescence. ~ 

Others have been much more explicit in their 
recognition of the importance of childhood events in 
the child’s socialization. For Sullivan, the “juvenile 
era,” extending throughout most of the grammar- 
school years, is the period “for becoming social, for 
acquiring experiences of social subordination to 
authority figures outside of the family, for becoming 
competitive and cooperative, for learning the mean- 
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ings of ostracism, disparagement, and group feeling” 
(21, p. 215). In discussing his theory+of eight devel- 
opmental stages, Erikson (15) considers the major 
task of latency to be the winning of recognition by 
producing things. “To bring a productive situation to 
completion is an aim which gradually supersedes the 
whims and wishes of his autonomous organism” (15, 
p. 227). The danger at this stage is that the child 
who is not successful in producing things may acquire 
a deep sense of inadequacy and inferiority. Successful 
handling of this stage, on the other hand, results. in 
the child’s developing a sense of industry and accom- 
plishment. 

Most of these theoretical formulations are stated 
in vague terms and would be difficult to check empir- 
ically. Consequently, very little of the research on 
this developmental period represents attempts to test 
specific hypotheses. Moreover, since there are few 
integrative concepts, findings from studies have not 
ordinarily been interrelated, so that there is no unified 
and coherent body of data. Nevertheless, there is a 
volume of knowledge about childhood and preadoles- 
cence which is of practical significance for educators 
and guidance workers and may have implications for 
psychological and educational theory. 

Empirical investigations of school-age children have 
generally» been focused either on description and 
measurement of various aspects of development— 
biological, intellectual, emotional, social, and moral— 
and the interrelationships among these, or on the 
influence of major factors of the socio-psychological 
milieu (family, school, community, and social class) 
on personality and development. Some of the impor- 
tant findings from both kinds of studies are sum- 
marized below. Developmental trends will be empha- 
sized because they have been more fully investigated, 
but, wherever data are available, factors associated 
with these trends will be discussed. 

Since the focus of the following account is neces- 
sarily on normative data, the reader must be reminded 
that within the range of the normal there are vast 
individual differences in both rates of development 
and ultimate status in all characteristics. In addition, 
as longitudinal studies clearly demonstrate, the course 
of development is not uniform for all individuals. 
Rather, each individual has his own pattern of growth. 
“In any given characteristic, such as height or intelli- 
gence, a child may, over a period of years, shift from 
high to average to low and back to average again, as 
compared with his age peers” (3, p. 45). Moreover, 
there may be considerable independence in the devel- 
opment of different characteristics. For example, 
mental and motor development may proceed at differ- 
ent rates. During a given year, one child may make 
relatively small intellectual gains but great advances 
in motor development, while another demonstrates 
the opposite pattern of growth (3). 

BIOLOGICAL CHANGES. For most of the period 
of childhood and preadolescence, the child grows 
steadily and gradually. By the age of six, growth rates 
have begun to decelerate. At this age the average 
American child is about 46 inches tall and weighs 
about 48 pounds. Until the prepuberal growth spurt, 


height increases at the rate of about 5 percent a 
year; weight, at the rate of about 10 percent (51, 58). 

Until the tenth or eleventh year, boys are, on the 
average, taller and heavier than girls. The latter, 
however, generally experience their growth spurt 
earlier, between the ages of 9 and 12, while boys do 
so between 11 and 14. As a result, between the ages 
of 10 and 15 girls tend to be slightly larger than 
boys (58). 

Peers’ and adults’ evaluations of and reactions to 
a child are undoubtedly influenced by his physique. 
Yet there has been very little controlled, systematic 
examination of the relationship between physical 
status and the psychological and social adjustments 
of school children. 

It is not possible to predict precisely the adult stat- 
ure a particular child will reach. In general, however, 
a tall child will become a tall adult. There are high 
correlations between height at age 9 and age 18 for 
both boys and girls (56). 

Other physical changes of importance also occur 
during the school years. The child’s bones become 
harder and his first teeth are replaced by permanent 
ones (51). 

Between the ages of 6 and 12, both sexes improve 
markedly in physical skills, strength, and endurance. 
Speed of reaction and neural conduction rates accel- 
erate, and youngsters become better integrated and 
better coordinated (9, 51). At the same time, in- 
creases in appetite are accompanied by proportional 
growth in muscle tissue. Other physiological factors 
related to greater sustained energy output during 
middle childhood include increased vital capacity, 
elevated blood pressure, and decreased pulse rate 
(9, 26, 43). 

There are also some major changes in glandular 
functioning during this period. Before the ages of 11 
or 12, boys and girls excrete measurable amounts of 
both male and female sex hormones, the boys excret- 
ing slightly more of the former, the girls of the latter. 
The differences are not striking, however, until about 
11 years of age when the excretion of female sex 
hormones markedly increases in girls and the excre- 
tion of male hormones increases correspondingly in 
boys (9, 43, 47). 

INTELLECTUAL GROWTH. When the child 
enters the primary grades, the area of intellectual 
functioning assumes great importance for him, for 
his teachers, and for his parents. By this time the 
normal child is capable of most of the important 
intellectual operations: remembering, planning, ab- 
straction, and, within the limits of his experience and 
information, both inductive and deductive reasoning 
(27). As he advances through elementary school, 
there is general expansion of his intellectual horizons. 
This is manifested in several ways: heightened aware- 
ness of, and interest in, people and the world at large; 
intellectual teamwork; and increased ability to gen- 
eralize and abstract. As might be anticipated, there 
are tremendous gains in knowledge and information 
during this period (27). 

Studies of children’s problem-solving and reasoning 
ability indicate that, from the age of six, there are 
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gradual changes from more subjective attitudes to 
greater objectivity toward problems (24, 33, $0). The 
kind of reasoning in explaining cause-effect 
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of the test performances of 4200 children, Thurstone 
and Ackerson (53) concluded that intellectual growth 
is positively accelerated during the first 9 or 10 years 
and negatively accelerated from about 11 years to 
the end of the growth period. 

By middle childhood, the IQ has become quite 
stable. Tests given during this period—especially 
during the latter part—are fairly good predictors of 
intellectual status in later childhood and early adult- 
hood (25, 37, 50). Nevertheless, prediction of future 
capabilities must be made cautiously since the corre- 
lations are not so high as to preclude the possibility 


“achievement motive” as an important determinant of 
intellectual growth. 
In general, intelligence tests have been useful in 


such as illness, fear, timidity, and preoccupation with 
family problems, may contribute in any individual 
case (32) 

SOCIAL RELATIONS, School provides the child 
with unusual opportunities for many intensive and 
varied contacts with other children his own age. Peer 
relationships assume greater importance for the child. 
Concomitantly, the relative importance of the parents 
(except as controllers and sources of security) de- 
clines and the child becomes increasingly independent 
of the home. Much of the school child's socialization 


depends upon his friends and associates, for they 
become the “teachers” of new interpersonal behavior 
patterns and new interests, attitudes, and values (35, 
37). 

Early in the middle childhood period, children’s 
social groups tend to be spontaneous, informal gangs, 
with few rules of government and a rapid turnover 
in membership. Between the ages of 10 and 14, how- 
ever, groups tend to become more highly structured. 
Formal membership requirements and rituals for con 
ducting meetings appear. At this time, organizations 
such as Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts become more sig- 
nificant, especially among middle-class children (37). 

Patterns of heterosexual association change strik- 
ingly during this phase of development. In the early 
school years boys and girls mingle freely, but after 
the age of eight there are fewer heterosexual associa- 
tions (11, 18, 37). This change is probably not a 
function of negative cross-sex attitudes, for recent 
research indicates that “boys in the intermediate 
grades are more favorably than unfavorably disposed 
to girls” (22, p. 404). The decrease of heterosexual 
association is probably due to the greater disparity 
between the sexes in interests and activities and to 
the general expectations of sex segregation at this 
time. The pattern may be changing, however. Even 
casual observation seems to indicate that dating, with 
and without adult supervision, is not uncommon 
among older children and preadolescents. 

As might be anticipated, children of school age 
choose others of their own sex almost exclusively as 
best friends (54, 55). Apparently, propinquity is an 
important determinant of friendship choice, since 
most “best friends” live in the same neighborhood or 
are in the same class at school (18). Friends tend to 
share interests and tastes and to resemble each other 
in such characteristics as social maturity, chrono- 
logical age, height, weight, and general intelligence 

. study of fourth graders, mutual friends 
were found to possess strong positive and aggressive 
traits and to be outstanding in leadership 

qualities (7). 

Friendships among school children are generally 
unstable. They lose contact or quarrel with each other 
readily. Moreover, friendships based on common in- 


The child's social status in the group—leadership. 
popularity, or unpopularity—is generally assessed by 


are leadership, enthusiasm, cheerful disposition, and 
friendly attitudes (S, 6, 37). Popular boys are re- 
garded by their peers as conforming to the cultural 
Mereotypes of masculine behavior (athletic, daring. 
friendly, and having qualities of leadership) while 
typically female characteristics, such as docility and 
Unassertivencss, are associated with popularity in 
girls (55), Apparently, high prestige with peers is 
associated with adequate sex-typing, that is, taking on 
the role and behavior appropriate to one's own sex. 

The child's social-class background is also related 

his social status among peers. Compared with 
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generalizations can be drawn from the data available 
at present. 

Racial attitudes and race prejudice become more 
crystallized and more conforming with adult patterns 
during childhood. With increasing age, the percentage 
of children expressing prejudice and awareness of 
group tersions increases (37, 41). White children 
show progressively stronger tendencies to prefer other 
white children and to reject Negroes, while Negro 
children express greater preference for children of 
their own racial group (40). In some communities, 
Jewish children are frequently rejected and hostility 
toward them increases with age (41). 

Intolerant children harbor deep-lying aggressive 
feelings and tend to be narrow and rigid in their 
conformity with approved social values and their 
conceptions of appropriate sex roles (16, 36, 37). 
They have distrustful and cynical attitudes toward 
others and fear being unfairly treated, exploited, and 
deprived (19, 37). Their parents tend to be authori- 
tarian in their control (23) and, in the children’s view, 
are harsh, punitive, and lacking in affection (19). 
Children who need scapegoats as an outlet for their 
hostile feelings are not likely to relinquish their preju- 
dices even in a democratic setting (36). Systematic 
psychological and sociological studies of integration 
in the schools in the South will probably yield find- 
ings of both practical and theoretical significance for 
the problem of attitude change. 


PauL H. Mussen 
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“Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” With these words the framers of the First 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
expressed a unique conception of the partition be- 
tween State and Church so that neither should be 
used to achieve the purposes of the other. In large 
measure the real meaning of this distinctive concep- 
tion has become integrally bound up with the way in 
which the people of the United States manage their 
schools. The public schools should be open to all 
children and all teachers without regard for their 
religious affiliations, and the program of these schools 
should be free from the propagation of any religious 
doctrines or practices. Religious belief is a matter of 
private, rather than public, concern. The public school 
is to be managed for the maximal religious freedom 
of all. 

Despite the general acceptance of this distinction 
and division between the civil and the religious, per- 
sistent and fundamental questions as to suitable edu- 
cational policies and practices perplex and divide the 
American people. Should the public-school program 
include reading the Bible as religious literature, sing- 
ing religious hymns, reciting prayers, wearing reli- 
gious garb and insignia? Can the school provide 
adequately for the growth of character and for the 
development of spiritual values apart from the sanc- 
tions of organized religious bodies? Should the public 
school teach about religion in organized and direct 
units of instruction? Should some form of support 
from public funds be provided for parochial schools? 
How should public-school teachers be educated in 
regard to the school’s handling of the child's religious 
growth? 

These questions indicate not merely discrete items 
about which individuals disagree. They represent pro- 
found and interrelated patterns of differences between 
organized and _ institutionalized interests. Powerful 
forces, expressing various degrees of dissatisfaction 
with educational policies based upon the separation 
of Church and State, seek to influence educational 
policies in directions which will serve better their 
interests and purposes. In large part, the adjudication 
of conflicting claims and interests has fallen to the 
courts, both state and federal. Educational policy has 
been molded and guided by court decisions, fre- 
quently sharply divided, as conflicting demands and 
values are interpreted and weighed. Crucial issues, 
reaching pervasively into the character of American 
culture and education, are at stake. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE ISSUES. 
The perplexities and contentions involved in determin- 
ing the relation between religion and education re- 
quire a thorough understanding and appreciation of 
the cultural history of the American people centering 
in the achievement of a system of free public schools, 
for the roots of current policy reach far into the 
past and earlier experiences need to be carefully un- 
derstood. Are Church and State so interwoven in 
function and structure that education should be jointly 
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controlled and supported? Or are Church and State so 
separate that public education should not involve the 
propagation of religion, and public funds should not 
be used to support parochial schools? 

The old-world antecedents of the alliance of the 
State with religious belief and practice have been 
carefully recorded and interpreted (65, 66). Prevail- 
ing European practice consisted of the favoring of 
a particular faith as the official state-sponsored re- 
ligion, with various degrees of freedom allowed for 
others, ranging from the liberalism of Holland to the 
medieval intolerance of Spain. The memory of the 
religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies was vivid in the minds of the colonists as well 
as the constitutional Fathers. Madison reminded his 
countrymen, “Torrents of blood have been spilt in 
the world in vain attempts of the secular arm to 
extinguish religious discord, by proscribing all differ- 
ences in religious opinions” (7, p. 85). The United 
States Supreme Court in the Everson decision in 1947 
reviewed again the European background of our 
colonial experience. 

In colonial days the dominant pattern of relation- 
ship between Church and State, still European, 
consisted of the establishment of a single church. 
Religious doctrines were promoted by the State for 
the sake of the public welfare. The State supported 
the Church financially and enforced its doctrines and 
form of worship. In New Netherland the Reformed 
Church, in Virginia and Carolina the Church of 
England, and in New England Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism, were “established” churches. But an 
equally authentic tradition was early present, a minor- 
ity view in the early seventeenth century, becoming 
a majority view toward the end of the eighteenth 
century (13, p. 20). Roger Williams in his Bloody 
Tenent of Persecution in 1644 stated the principle of 
the separation of State and Church, and a large 
measure of religious freedom characterized Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, and, later, Delaware. 

As Butts has pointed out (12), in the colonial 
period the movement from establishment to the 
separation of Church and State went through several 
stages. The first granted freedom of worship to dis- 
senters but maintained tax support for the established 
church. The second granted establishment to more 
than one church and used public tax money for their 
support. Multiple establishment was the only form 
of establishment left in 1789 when the Constitution 
was adopted by Congress. Thus, when the First 
Amendment was adopted and when it was ratified 
by the states in 1791, “an establishment of religion” 
included multiple support for many churches as well 
as establishment of a single church. This is made 
clear in Madison’s Memorial and Remonstrance 
Against Religious Assessments of 1785 and is the 
ground for maintaining that the First Amendment 
means to promote religious freedom by assuring free 
exercise of religion and by prohibiting public taxation 
for the support of religious groups. 

A crucial issue is here at stake, for some (16, 54) 
contend that the meaning of separation as interpreted 
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in the Everson and McCollum cases is historically 
inaccurate. As they see it, the prohibition was meant 
to apply only to the establishment of a national 
religion. Pfeffer (57) confronts and refutes the argu- 
ments that separation is a “spurious” doctrine devel- 
oped by recent decisions of the Supreme Court. He 
also denies the arguments of Father Parsons (55) 
that separation was only an expedient means, a 
necessary evil, to be endured in order to secure ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution. As Pfeffer sees it, the 
struggle for religious freedom, disestablishment, and 
separation are integral aspects of a unitary concep- 
tion and movement epitomized in the First Amend- 
ment. 

The achievement of disestablishment did not lead 
immediately to the creation of a system of free com- 
mon schools under public control. Rather, a gradual 
development within the various states records the 
responses of the American people to the recognition 
of religious diversity. The account of the struggle 
to achieve and maintain State control of free public 
schools has been made increasingly clear through 
study of the history of education (9, 62, 67, 73, 75). 
Emerging from these materials appears a core of 
principles epitomizing the experiences of the Amer- 
ican people: (a) Public education should be sup- 
ported by the taxation of all and be available without 
cost to all. (b) Public funds should not be used to 
support schools under private or religious control; 
bodies controlling public schools should be responsible 
to the public. (c) The program of the public schools 
should be such that a common intellectual and moral 
education for all is provided; sectarian religious in- 
struction should be avoided. 

The gradual development of public control of free 
common schools is exemplified in Massachusetts in 
the emergence of the school committee and the 
establishment of the State Board of Education, with 
Horace Mann as its secretary. The law of 1827 for- 
bidding the use of sectarian books in the schools 
expressed a common view of people of various reli- 
gious convictions that the schools should be protected 
from the controversies that divided the churches (19). 
Mann, in discharging his duties, was attacked by 
those who held that education could be effective and 
meaningful only if it included specific religious doc- 
trines. He was accused of allowing the schools to 
become godless, Mann’s final report responded to the 
charges by stating his position favoring the nonsec- 
tarian teaching of the elements common to all of the 
Christian sects and the reading of the Bible without 
comment, Since Mann referred to the King James 
version and had in mind that the child should inter- 
Pret and judge for himself, the Roman Catholics 
found Mann’s solution to be sectarian also. Such 
Protestant sectarianism was, and continues to be, 
cited as the basis for the Catholic demand for public 
support of parochial schools. 

The struggle in New York City over the control 
of education has been carefully documented (18) and 
exemplifies a stage in the achievement of public con- 
trol of common schools. The Public School Society, 
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which was not a public or representative body, was 
pressed by Roman Catholic interests for public sup- 
port and for a curriculum suited to Catholic religious 
teaching. The result of this struggle was, on the one 
hand, the establishment of the Board of Education 
for the City of New York and, on the other, a full 
impetus to the building of the Catholic parochial- 
school systems. Pressure for public support of paro- 
chial schools, both Catholic and Protestant, has con- 
tinued in different forms and degrees. 

Although a unique tradition of religious freedom 
for all, of the separation of Church and State, and of 
publicly controlled and supported common schools 
free from religious divisiveness, has been an authentic 
and viable core of American life, it has not been 
unchallenged by competing alternative traditions. 
Gabel (29) has written a history of public aid for 
Church and private schools bearing the imprimatur 
of Bishop Alter. Not only does this work cite a wide 
variety of instances in which public funds have been 
used over the years in the support of religious educa- 
tional undertakings, but it is also devoted to the 
grounds upon which the Catholic argument for public 
support of parochial schools rests. According to this 
view, education should be thoroughly grounded in 
and imbued with the doctrinal religion of the Church. 
It is unjust for public tax money to be used to support 
only public schools, which violate religious rights and 
duties by ignoring proper training in religion. Public 
schools which actually either have a strong Protestant 
bias or ignore religion do spiritual harm to Catholic 
children, The basic principle of liberty that underlies 
private and church schools, the equal right of all 
citizens to an education in accordance with the de- 
mands of conscience, is denied in a policy of exclu- 
sive, compulsory support of a single system of non- 
religious or vaguely religious schools. Parochial 
schools are an equal partner in education with the 
public schools and as such are morally and legally 
entitled to share the public funds. Widen (74) 
gives a cogent and fair rebuttal of these arguments. 

It is only possible to suggest here the history of 
the American people in response to the growth of the 
Catholic parochial-school movement, a movement 
which in large measure was related to the enormous 
increase in the Catholic population in the mideighteen 
hundreds. On the one hand, experiments in com- 
promise such as the “Poughkeepsie Plan” in New 
York in 1873 and the “Faribault Plan” in Minnesota 
in 1890 (29) indicate that such attempts at coopera- 
tion are unsatisfactory to both Church and State (65). 
Nonetheless, as Pfeffer (57) indicates, in one way or 
another some form of incorporation of parochial 
schools into the public-school system has persisted to 
the present day and evokes bitter controversy. On 
the other hand, the extreme anti-Catholicism of the 
“Know-Nothing” party and the Ku Klux Klan re- 
mains as an unlovely episode in American history. 

Although Protestant fears that allegiance to the 
Papacy is inconsistent with American democracy have 
in large measure been allayed, the continued growth 
of the parochial-school system and pressure for its 
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support from public funds provides serious difficulties 
for some students of the American educational scene 
(15, 21, 46). 

The crux of the American principle, succinctly 
expressed by Ralph Barton Perry, is that it “does not 
imply that all religious cults are on the same plane 
as members of a civil society. The state as such here 
presupposes no truth save the political truth that 
religious truth is best left to win its way by persuasion 
and voluntary adherence” (56, p. 120). 

The extent and character of sectarian religious 
teaching in commonly used textbooks has received 
some attention (20). In a careful and critical study 
of the McGuffey readers, Mosier (47) analyzed these 
influential textbooks within the context of the political 
conflicts of their day. The study points out that the 
alliance between religion and politics, which found its 
fullest expression in the great Whig Counterreforma- 
tion following the administration of Jackson, identi- 
fied the gospel of wealth with the will of God. The 
McGuffey readers served in large measure the con- 
servative Protestant religious interests of their day. 

Studies of public-school practices indicate tenden- 
cies within the twentieth century which challenge 
profoundly the conception of a secular public school 
and a wall of separation of Church and State, thought 
by many to have been achieved in the later part of 
the nineteenth century. A study by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association in 
1946 reported that practice and usage in the various 
states for various indirect aids to sectarian schools 
had far outrun legal provision for such aid (51). An- 
other study in 1948 reported a wide variety of reli- 
gious education programs in the 2693 reporting school 
systems. Of these communities, 26.8 percent reported 
some degree of cooperation with or provision for 
formal religious instruction (52). In 1953 the Amer- 
ican Council on Education reported an exploratory 
study concerning reported practice and opinions of 
selected educational leaders (3). The report focuses 
upon efforts to achieve “the factual study of religion” 
as the most promising approach to a solution to the 
problem. 

FOCAL ISSUES IN CHURCH-PUBLIC SCHOOL 
RELATIONS TODAY. Although contemporary prob- 
lems concerning religion in public education need to 
be seen in the broad context of the cultural conditions 
of American life today, as well as within the context 
of their historical development, it is necessary here 
to indicate a range of problems apart from their full 
relationships. A more complete appreciation and 
understanding of current issues could well begin with 
the use of existing bibliographies, such as those in the 
major works already referred to; others appear in 
journal articles (8) or as separate publications (58). 

Since many of today’s problems involve decisions 
by federal and state courts, these decisions are major 
ingredients of current problems. See SCHOOL AND 
Cortese Law. References within this article are to 
sources interpreting court decisions in the terms of 
educational policy rather than to the judicial decisions 
themselves. Several volumes are of particular use in 
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understanding the trends within judicial decisions (23, 
37, 63, 76). 

Although problems today may arise at many differ- 
ent points, the issues are most sharply presented in 
attacks upon the principle of separation from iwo 
closely related interests. One represents the endeavor 
to introduce religious observances, study, and propa- 
gation into the instructional program of the public 
school. This frequently takes the form of a search 
for some kind of cooperation between the school and 
organized religious groups. Instances include pro- 
grams of released-time religious instruction (57), 
movements to provide for Bible reading (39), and 
programs to teach about religion in public schools 
(2, 50). The second interest represents the effort to 
secure public funds or other forms of indirect support 
for sectarian religious organizations. Instances consist 
of movements to furnish free textbooks and public 
transportation for parochial-school students (53), to 
provide various forms of tax exemption more favor- 
able to parochial-school interests (6), and to secure 
federal aid for parochial as well as public schools 
(57). 

From the array of court decisions certain tendencies 
may be indicated in the adjudication of conflicting 
interests. However, dissenting views are not only 
frequent but of considerable importance in determin- 
ing the issues. For instance, transportation of paro- 
chial-school students has been approved under the 
child-benefit theory as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. Providing textbooks for parochial-school stu- 
dents has been approved in Louisiana and Mississippi 
under the child-benefit theory but disapproved by 
the majority of state courts (53). Reading the Bible 
without comment has generally not been considered 
sectarian instruction, although a minority view holds 
that Christian forms of religion violate the religious 
views of non-Christians (53). If released-time plans 
require the use of school funds, or are held on school 
premises, or involve action by teachers to persuade 
or coerce students to take religious instruction or 
enforce attendance, such programs would be uncon- 
stitutional (57). However, dissenting opinion finds 
indirect governmental constraint in support of religion 
likewise unconstitutional. 

A range of questions where fundamental values 
are at stake can here only be suggested: 

Does the separation of Church and State mean that 
the schools are hostile to religion? Some (28) hold 
that if the schools do not support religion, they cul- 
tivate an attitude of indifference to it. Such indiffer- 
ence favors a devaluction of religion. Others (46, 69) 
hold that separation means neutrality rather than 
hostility or indifference. The problem is largely that 
of working out in specific situations a modus vivendi 
in which the school may deal adequately with the 
place and contribution of religion in modern life and 
yet maintain neutrality in belief and persuasion. 

Are the doctrines and sanctions of religion neces- 
sary to an adequate and effective moral education? 
Many hold that morality is grounded not in the 
quality of the social and empirical procedures of a 

people (14) but in a divine and eternal source. The 


Encyclical of Pope Pius XI (24) clearly bases mor- 
ality in the supernatural. Various Protestant views 
find the ultimate sanctions for morality in religious 
convictions (33, 71, 72). On the other hand, others 
find that critical and empirical investigation yields 
little evidence that morality is closely related to 
religious tenets (68) and that a variety of cultures 
illustrate moral conduct independent of religious 
sanction (69). The difficulty is not only that there 
are many sectarian differences in the interpretations 
of religious sanctions. It is also clear that the pro- 
motion of moral and spiritual values in the schools 
apart from religious sanctions does not supply the 
kind of cooperation with religion sought by some 
interests. 

Should the public schools teach a nonsectarian 
religion, that is, a common core of religion suitable 
for all if they are to be properly educated? Van 
Dusen (70), for instance, finds that State and Church 
have been intermingled in many ways and that the 
State has not looked with much favor upon religions 
other than Judaic-Christian faiths. Christianity ought 
to be encouraged by the State in such ways that are 
not incompatible with the rights of conscience and 
freedom of worship. Weigle (72), drawing a distinc- 
tion between religion and sectarianism, holds that the 
three main religious groups—Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish—have a common faith which the schools 
should teach. Various plans for the implementation 
of such teaching are surveyed by Stokes (65). How- 
ever, the American Council on Education has been 
critical of such proposals (2). They are objectionable 
to Catholics, who hold that Christ established the 
true Church to which all men are called. The water- 
ing-down of different faiths might lead to a “public- 
school sect” in competition with existing faiths. 
Furthermore, particular churches hold their faiths too 
seriously to compromise them. 

It has frequently been maintained that the United 
States is a Christian nation, although it has been 
pointed out (57) that a treaty with Tripoli in 1797 
stated that our government was not in any sense 
founded on the Christian religion. In what sense is 
it asserted that this is a Christian nation? If the 
question concerns whether the majority of the Amer- 
ican people claim a Christian background or whether 
Christianity played a large part in American culture 
or whether a Christian ethic is an important part of 
our heritage, there is little dispute (40). However, 
when it is claimed that certain religious premises are 
indispensable to American government and democ- 
racy or, more specifically, that our government and 
democracy are derived from and dependent upon 
Christian theistic belief (17, 27, 42, 49, 59, 71), the 
divisive effect of sectarian interpretations is apparent. 
The issue is well raised in Mr. Justice Black’s dissent 
from the majority view in Zorach vs. Clauson in 
which Mr. Justice Douglas had written, “We are a 
religious people whose institutions presuppose a Su- 
preme Being.” 

Sharp contention focuses upon the meaning of 
“secular” in its relationship to the purposes and pro- 
gram of the public school. Although a thorough and 
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critical analysis of alternative meanings of this term 
and the educational significance of precise distinctions 
has yet to be made, a number of sources suggest the 
range of resources as well as the nature and heat of 
the controversy (4, 11, 30, 31, 41, 43, 69). The need 
for clarity at this point is well indicated by Schneider’s 
penetrating observation that “if religious bodies con- 
tinue to misrepresent ‘secularism’ not only as immoral 
but as itself an ‘established religion,’ they will un- 
doubtedly arouse again the organized enmity of those 
nonreligious citizens who had imagined that organized 
religion would become enlightened enough to tolerate 
unorganized religion” (60, p. 33). 

It is frequently urged that the public schools should 
teach about religion (50) and that knowledge about 
religion should be distinguished from the practice of 
religion (10, 35). Such study of religion may occur 
incidentally, for instance, in connection with the study 
of history or literature, or it may be made separately. 
Apart from the question of whether there is a con- 
sistent set of moral and spiritual values held in 
meaningful agreement by the many groups and inter- 
ests of modern life, there are questions as to whether 
objective teaching about religion is either feasible or 
actually desired by organized religious groups. Do the 
organized religious interests so interpret “religion” 
and “teaching” that impartial study of religion may 
be given the same kind of scholarly, critical, and 
empirical analysis that other areas of study receive? 
(11, 61, 69). 

Questions concerning the support of religious 
schools from public funds continue to demand atten- 
tion and study. For instance, Father Henle (34) has 
called attention to the Supreme Court’s opinion that 
governmental neutrality toward religious groups does 
not require the State to be their adversary. Hence, 
an educational policy should not be rejected simply 
because it helps a religious institution to exist. Exist- 
ing State support of public education takes such form 
that it sets up a religious disqualification, for many 
cannot send their children to public school without 
violating their conscience. Where public funds are 
so administered that one’s conscience must be violated 
in order to share in them, the common benefit has a 
religious qualification. This is recognized in the whole 
area of indirect aid to parochial schools. The conse- 
quence of this line of reasoning is to Father Henle 
that we need a plan whereby funds collected for 
educational purposes should be paid in the name of 
the child or parent to the school of his choice. 

The central point in this reasoning is that public 
educational money should be used to support the 
private conscience of the parent rather than a free, 
publicly controlled, common school system. Its con- 
sequences point to a plurality of private and parochial 
schools supported by public tax money and to a 
withering away of the common public school as we 
know it in this country. Pfeffer (57, p. 51) reports 
that the policy of state subsidies on an equal per 
capita basis to public and private schools in the 
Netherlands has led to the withdrawal of 80 percent 
of the public schools from public control to control 
under private auspices. 
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A range of difficulties arises in regard to references 
to religion in textbooks and other resources used in 
schools. Presumably, reading materials, and the use 
made of them, should promote sound scholarship and 
scrupulous honesty without causing unnecessary of- 
fense to any religious group. Educators, publishers, 
and religious leaders, acting cooperatively, have made 
textbooks more objective, frequently by deleting con- 
troversial passages. Whether this has promoted self- 
reliant thoughtfulness in students is an open question. 
Instruction in important areas of human concern may 
be shelved. A number of states have enacted anti- 
evolution laws (39). Legislation preferential to par- 
ticular religious interests is again and again proposed 
(38). 

Not only have various religious groups protested 
the presence of certain materials in public-school 
classes and libraries, but they have also scrutinized 
public libraries and film libraries as well as theaters, 
movies, and television. The number and range of 
problems concerning censorship can here only be 
pointed to (65). 

It should be noted that the Supreme Court has 
reversed an earlier opinion and has held that children 
cannot be compelled to salute the flag if this cere- 
mony conflicts with their religious beliefs (65). 

Problems concerning religion in higher education 
arise from conditions fundamentally similar to those 
bearing upon the public school. Pfeffer (57) points 
out that constitutional principles concerning religion 
in public elementary and secondary schools also per- 
tain to state schools at the college and university 
level. However, the maturity of the college student 
presumably indicates the reduction of the dangers of 
violation of these principles to the point where they 
constitute an acceptable calculated risk. Objective 
reading of religion, as in courses in comparative re- 
ligion, the philosophy of religion, and the like, seek 
primarily understanding rather than unquestioning 
belief and hence are constitutionally permissible. 
Privately owned chapels and religious centers adjacent 
to the campus may prevail. The college may publicize 
the activities of these organizations but should refrain 
from encouraging or discouraging attendance. 

Stokes (65) points to those instances in which state 
universities have established schools or departments 
of religion on the interfaith basis supported by state 
funds. Several publications have explored the place 
of religion and how it may be managed in colleges 
today (22, 25, 31). Some hold that the university 
cannot achieve its proper function in the modern 
world without the establishment of theology at the 
center of its studies (45, 48). Others hold that this 
means the introduction of studies which make a sharp 
break with the critical methods of other disciplines 
in that they provide no method to test their claims. 
Hence, they revive insolvable religious controversies 
of the past, with their unfortunate consequences (36). 

The problems in higher education arise in sharp 
focus when consideration is given to the place of 
instruction in religion in the education of teachers. 
Here the concern is not only with the general and 
liberal education of the individual, but also with his 
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preparation to teach children and youth in our plu- 
ralistic society. Furthermore, the public schools repre- 
sent the interests of all the people rather than of a 
particular religious group. The need for the teacher 
to have competency in the area of his relationships 
to religion is increasingly receiving attention. The 
Teacher Education and Religion Project, sponsored 
by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, is conducting studies in 15 pilot institu- 
tions. In connection with its efforts, Sebaly has, for 
instance, dealt helpfully with those areas of religious 
teaching which should be available and those which 
should be avoided in the work of the public-school 
teacher (1, p. 58-61). 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. To understand and appreciate the 
unique way in which the people of the United States 
have come to manage the relations between Church 
and State, one should turn to the policies of other 
countries. Not only has this country departed from 
earlier European policies, but many other countries 
have been influenced by American principles and 
policies. Pfeffer (57) provides a useful summary of 
the solutions in many countries of the conflicting 
claims and interests of Church and State. This article 
draws heavily upon this source. 

A wide range of adjustments is observed in coun- 
tries in which the population is overwhelmingly 
Catholic. In Spain and Italy, for instance, agreements 
between the Holy See and the governments provide 
for the establishment of Catholicism and its support 
by the State. In Spain “Protestants may not conduct 
schools (other than Sunday Schools) for their own 
children” (57, p. 30) but must send their children 
either to Catholic schools or to public schools and, 
if the latter, must receive instruction in Catholicism 
and take part in the Mass. In Italy, although the 1947 
constitution states a measure of religious freedom, 
the Concordat of 1929 declares, “Italy considers 
Christian doctrine in the form handed down by the 
Catholic tradition as the basis and apex of public 
education” (5, p. 43). This education is to be given 
by teachers or priests approved by the Church author- 
ities. Appropriate texts must be approved by Church 
authority. In Ireland, although the State recognizes 
the special position of the Catholic Church it also 
guarantees not to endow religion and in supporting 
schools not to discriminate between denominations 
or against schools not providing religious instruction. 

In Latin America, policies vary with the character 
of the revolutionary movements, which in large meas- 
ure were directed against the power and wealth of 
the Church. In Mexico, the constitution of 1917 pro- 
vided for the confiscation and nationalization of 
Church property and for the complete freedom of 
education from any religious doctrine (26). Pfeffer 
observes that a gentleman’s agreement avoiding prov- 
ocation and the strict enforcement of legal provisions 
is presently in effect. Peru, on the other hand, prob- 
ably represents the Latin American country in which 
the Church has most influence and privilege. Instruc- 
tion in the Catholic faith is required in all schools, 
both public and private, and the teaching of non- 
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Catholic faiths in any school is prohibited (44). In 
Chile and in Cuba, patterns of Church-State relations 
most closely resemble those in the United States. 
Pfeffer reports that half of the twenty Latin American 
states provide for the separation of Church and State, 
the other half providing a privileged position for the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Although Great Britain is cited as an instance of 
a country maintaining complete religious freedom 
with an establishment of religion, a child in the 
common school must request excuse from instruction 
in which the conscience of the parent disbelieves (5). 
According to the Education Act of 1944, religious 
instruction should comply with an “Agreed Syllabus” 
adopted by the school authorities and refraining from 
catechistic or denominational characteristics (58). 
While there is some general approval of the British 
compromise, others feel that “An agreed syllabus is 
nobody’s religion; it carries no conviction, and no 
one can teach it with enthusiasm” (5, p. 334). 

Bates (5, p. 88-89) points out that in Quebec the 
political authority of the hierarchy, the entrenched 
position of their schools in the public system, and 
the subsidies from the provincial treasury to their 
welfare enterprise amount to many of the aspects of 
a State Church. Since Catholic schools are maintained 
by taxes paid by Catholics, and Protestant schools 
by taxes paid by Protestants, groups with other re- 
ligious orientations, particularly the Jewish popula- 
tion, may hardly be said to experience religious 
freedom (57). 

In France, although the State is declared to be 
secular and responsible for free public education, 
bitter political controversy has developed concerning 
the Marie and Barangé Laws of 1951, which provided 
financial aid to Catholic schools. The history of the 
Vichy regime’s support of private and parochial 
schools and the discontinuance of their support fol- 
lowing liberation documents the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the State’s support of religious schools (64). 

The pattern of Church-State relations in countries 
behind the Iron Curtain has been made clear. In the 
Soviet Union, although the separation of church 
from state and of school from church is the estab- 
lished doctrine, its aim is to destroy religion or at 
least to reduce it to a ceremony masking the dictates 
of the Party. “Soviet power fights against religion . . . 
by means of organization of antireligious education 
in the schools” (32, p. xii). Atheism and materialism, 
Gsovski makes clear, are integral parts of Communist 
teaching. Although Soviet policies have varied and 
some concessions have been granted to the Russian 
Church, the law is unchanged. “Performance of the 
cult” is purchased at the price of “unconditional fealty 
and blind support” of Soviet policy. The pattern is 
“soon to be attempted in the satellite countries” (32, 
p. xxvi). 

In Moslem countries, according to Pfeffer (57). 
although guarantees of religious freedom have been 
borrowed from the West it is doubtful that substantial 
religious freedom prevails. 

In Israel the religious bloc seeks full legal sanction 
for religious laws which many feel are “grotesquely 
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anachronistic and out of place in a modern, demo- 
cratic republic” (57, p. 59). The struggle between 
secularism and clericalism in the Jewish State con- 
tinues. 

Probably it is in the newer democratic republics 
of the East that the experiences of the American 
people have been most influential. The constitution 
of Japan provides that the state “shall refrain from 
religious education or any other religious activity” (57, 
p. 62). The Indian constitution establishes a secular 
state. Although the majority of people profess Hindu- 
ism, religious education in State-supported institutions 
and support of any particular religion from public 
funds is barred (57). 
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CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


The development of good citizens has been a long- 
time goal of schools in this and other countries. 
Nations have used their educational systems to train 
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individuals to uphold the values of the society and 
to acquire the knowledge and skills needed to per- 
petuate these values. This process has been an ac- 
cepted part of the induction of youth into adult 
patterns. Citizenship education in this country has 
been stimulated by the two great world wars, the 
conflict in ideology between democracy and com- 
munism, and the tensions growing out of other 
great social changes. 

During the early years of this century the citizen- 
ship goal of the American schools was conceived 
largely in terms of the teaching of subject matter, 
especially of history. In the years following World 
War I, increased emphasis was given to citizenship 
education in the schools, During this period the writ 
ings of Almack (1), Hatch (17), Merriam (26), Peters 
(30), and Snedden (40) served to focus attention on 
the need for improved programs of citizenship edu- 
cation. They were concerned not merely with the 
important task of Americanization of immigrants but 
with well-rounded citizenship programs for youth in 
a democratic society. At this same time the National 
Municipal League, the American Bar Association, 
the American Sociological Society, and similar organ- 
izations were encouraging broader programs of citizen- 
ship education (42). 

In the years of the depression and leading up to 
World War II there came a realization that under- 
standing of and participation in the democratic way 
of life could not be taken for granted. The threats 
to the democratic ideal which were presented by 
totalitarian ideologies resulted in renewed efforts to 
strengthen citizenship education. Some of these efforts 
took the form of increased pressures on schools by 
organized groups, such as the American Legion and 
the National Association of Manufacturers, to insure 
that patriotism and free enterprise were inculcated in 
youth (32). 

Because of these forces one important study was 
undertaken by the Educational Policies Commission. 
A team of investigators visited secondary schools in 
all parts of the country, the schools having been 
screened because of the excellence of their citizenship 
programs. The results of these observations were 
reported in Learning the Ways of Democracy (27), 
a casebook of civic education practices. It was found 
that citizenship education programs could be classified 
into courses of study where the nature of democracy 
is taught, teaching methods that provide classroom 
experiences in democratic living, student life within 
the school but outside the classroom where students 
learn by practicing democracy, Participation of school 
youth in the civic life of the community, and partici- 
pation of youth in helping to determine school admin- 
istrative policies. This report confirmed the evolution 
that has been taking place and brought general recog- 
nition that good citizenship education embraced the 
total activity of the educational program. Similar 
studies were undertaken by states and local com- 
munities. Herrick, in Michigan (18), and the Ne- 
braska Citizenship Education Project (28) confirmed 
this movement to examine all aspects of a school’s 
program in seeking citizenship benefits. 
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The years of World War II continued the trend 
to view citizenship education in a broad manner. 
While stress was placed on the differences between 
totalitarian and democratic goals and methods, 
schools found many opportunities to further the war 
effort by a variety of school-community enterprises. 
At the end of the war there was a general recognition 
of the importance of citizenship education. There had 
been many exhortations and pronouncements (15, p. 
10). The need was for programs that could implement 
the laudable goals. 

DEFINITIONS OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION. 
Citizenship education has been a phrase of generality. 
No precise meaning has come to have a commonly 
accepted usage. In one sense citizenship education is 
concerned with the rights and duties of the good 
citizen in a democratic society. This narrow definition 
of citizenship emphasizes the political connotations 
of citizenship. In a larger sense, citizenship education 
is concerned with the moral, ethical, social, and 
economic aspects of life as well as the political. The 
trend in definition has been toward this larger mean- 
ing of citizenship (2, p. 20-21). 

Among the major attempts to define citizenship 
education with greater care two are illustrative. The 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study (15, 25, 31) 
based its program on five qualities of the good citizen. 
In summary, these qualities affirmed that the good 
citizen: (a) is aware of the importance of meeting 
basic human needs and is concerned with the exten- 
sion of the essentials of life to more individuals, (b) 
gives allegiance to the ideals of democracy, (c) prac- 
tices the kinds of human relationships that are con- 
sistent with a democratic society, (d) recognizes and 
endeavors to help in the solution of the social prob- 
lems of the time, and (e) possesses and uses knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities to facilitate the process of 
democratic living. 

The National Council for the Social Studies in 
cooperation with the Armed Forces Information and 
Education Division of the Department of Defense 
prepared a definition of the good democratic citizen 
by means of the pooling of characteristics submitted 
by experts on citizenship education and the formula- 
tion of these statements into a questionnaire which 
was submitted to more than three hundred citizens 
representing groups from all walks of life. Included 
were representatives of labor, management, law, med- 
icine, religion, agriculture, and education. The result- 
ing composite definition contained 24 qualifications 
of the good citizen, with numerous subordinate char- 
acteristics for each major one. Typical were the 
following: (a) believes in equality of opportunity 
for all people, (b) values, respects, and defends hu- 
man rights and privileges guaranteed by the United 
States Constitution, (c) respects and upholds the law 
and its agencies, (d) understands that in the long 
run people will govern themselves better than any 
self-appointed group would govern them, and (e) 
recognizes taxes as payment for community services 
and pays them promptly (12, p. 154-60). This defini- 
tion indicates that, based on the value system of 
American democracy, citizenship education programs 
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should be concerned with the behaviors which are 
reflected in an understanding of structure and func- 
tioning of the society plus the skills required to par- 
ticipate effectively in the society. 

PROGRAMS FOR IMPROVING CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION. In the years since World War II, a 
number of influential citizenship education programs 
developed in various parts of the country. These 
programs, although based on similar objectives, illus- 
trate the complexity and multiplicity of approaches 
that characterize citizenship education programs at 
the present time. 

The Civic Education Center at Tufts University is 
an extension and continuation of the Civic Education 
Project which originated in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, as an effort to put into effect the civic education 
proposals described by Mahoney (24). For a decade, 
through speeches, articles, conferences, and work- 
shops, the staff has attempted to promote citizenship 
education. One tangible result of these activities was 
the appointment of a state Director of American 
Citizenship by the Massachusetts State Department 
of Education (2, p. 373). The major endeavor of 
this project has been the preparation of instructional 
materials for study and discussion by students. By 
1957 fourteen booklets had been published, with 
others in preparation, under the general designation 
of the Living Democracy Series. The materials deal 
with social, political, and economic issues. Typical 
ones include: The Isms and You (20), a popularized 
presentation contrasting democracy with facism and 
communism; The “X” Goes Here (39), a thoughtful 
description of the voting processes focused on the 
question of who is a good candidate; Work Without 
Strife (38), a discussion of labor-management prob- 
lems; These Americans (3), brief biographies of out- 
standing representatives of minority groups. 

The writers of these pamphlets have attempted to 
develop a vivid and simple style that would appeal 
to the noncollege student without seeming to be 
written so simply as to antagonize students of high 
reading skill. All the pamphlets published thus far 
have been for use in secondary schools. Except by 
the test of experience, which has been good, there 
has been to date no effort to validate the assumptions 
on which the project rests (10). 

The Citizenship Education Project at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has since its beginning 
in 1949 attempted to improve the teaching of citizen- 
ship in secondary schools. A three-fold approach has 
been employed: an understanding of the fundamentals 
of freedom, knowledge as a civic necessity, and skill 
in acting as a good citizen (5). The staff of the CEP 
prepared a pamphlet, Premises in the Tradition of 
American Liberty (7), describing some one hundred 
basic principles derived from the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, major court decisions, 
and important legislation. Each premise is docu- 
mented. The premises summarize the ideals that have 
influenced the development of America. They provide 
the guide for the entire CEP program. The premises 
have been developed into a book for high school 
students, When Men Are Free (9). In addition the 
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CEP has contributed to the goal of increased knowl- 
edge by publishing Resources for Citizenship (8), an 
annotated bibliography of books, pamphlets, refer- 
ence materials, and audio-visual aids related to topics 
dealing with citizenship which are commonly studied 
in the secondary schools. 

Since knowledge and understanding are not suffi- 
cient for the good citizen, the CEP has emphasized 
action as a way to develop citizenship skills. A basic 
technique, the Laboratory Practice, has been proposed 
to assist the teacher and a class to use the community 
more effectively in citizenship education (6). Elec- 
tions, government agencies, courts, boards, commis- 
sions, public institutions, and voluntary agencies 
provide the setting for these experiences. A compila- 
tion of over 300 laboratory practices has been incor- 
porated into a file designated as The Brown Box (4). 

Although the CEP has been primarily a service 
and promotional agency, some evaluation has been 
attempted to determine the effectiveness of their 
triple approach. On a standardized test in civics and 
in a test of knowledge of great American documents, 
CEP students did better than non-CEP students. CEP 
students also showed superiority in attitudes toward 
politics and politicians and in awareness of the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility for public affairs (2, p. 380). 

The Detroit Citizenship Education Study (15, 25, 
31) was a joint enterprise from 1945 to 1950 of the 
Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University (now 
Wayne State University). Two approaches were used: 
first, a general, total-school approach with eight 
Detroit schools selected to participate because they 
represented a cross-section of the city; second, specific 
research projects of significant aspects of citizenship. 
In the participating schools a staff worked with the 
school faculty to define citizenship problems of the 
individual school and to assist in developing plans 
for the solution of these problems. The general areas 
in which problems were isolated included: teaching 
to improve democracy, the student council, guidance, 
service experiences, democratic participation, and 
school-community relationships. 

Evaluation was an integral part of this program. 
“Before and after” tests were used in the schools. 
Questionnaires were employed with students, parents, 
and teachers. Logs of staff activities were maintained. 
From these appraisals many generalizations were 
drawn. Among the major ones were: (a) The mental- 
health concept of the well-adjusted person is funda- 
mental to other aspects of citizenship education pro- 
grams. Poor citizenship is the product of an inability 
on the part of the child to adjust satisfactorily to 
the forces exerting influence on him. (b) Schools 
teach the ideals of democracy effectively, but there 
is need for greater understanding of democracy as a 
way of life and for fuller participation in democratic 
activities. Emotional appeals, intellectual understand- 
ing, and participation need to be employed in a bal- 
anced relationship. (c) The concerted attempts made 
by the faculties of the participating schools resulted 
in improved human relationships without appreciable 
gain or loss in academic achievement. 

The Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship 
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(43, 44) is a cooperative study sponsored by the 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, the Kansas State 
Department of Public Instruction, and 25 secondary 
schools in Kansas. The program is limited to the 
social-studies teachers in these schools. The general 
procedures are to assist teachers to define citizenship 
education in terms of behavioral objectives, to de- 
termine the progress students are making toward 
these objectives, to alter and rebuild courses with 
the help of consultants, and to evaluate the effective- 
ness of these new courses. 

In the initial appraisals, based on data obtained 
from tests and check lists, it was concluded that as 
students progress through high school they acquire 
increased knowledge about government and about the 
communities in which they live. In contrast, in the 
acquisition of skills of critical thinking and in 
changing attitudes that have been previously acquired, 
little change was noted between underclassmen and 
twelfth-graders. Many of the students had’ not ac- 
quired the habit of keeping informed on public issues. 
As a result of the procedures employed to change 
these conditions, the Study concluded that schools 
need to get objective evidence of what effects their 
programs are having on students and no longer pro- 
ceed in ignorance of their accomplishments and 
failures. 

The Stanford Investigations have consisted of two 
major enterprises. From 1939 to 1943 the Stanford 
Social Education Investigation (36, p. 176-79) was 
conducted by the Stanford University School of Edu- 
cation with’ 18 high schools in the Rocky Mountain 
and West Coast regions. The program assisted the 
local schools with curriculum development and the 
in-service education of teachers. Social-studies teachers 
were primarily involved but not to the exclusion of 
other teachers. A careful plan of evaluation was 
carried through. The effectiveness of various teaching- 
learning procedures was appraised. In general, prob- 
lem-solving procedures were more effective than 
topical methods, but the evidence in comparisons of 
the problems approach with the chronological was 
not conclusive. There was significant growth in work 
habits, study skills, and library and research tech- 
niques with the problem-solving groups. The com- 
petence of the teacher was more important in the 
problems approach than either the maturity of the 
students or the subject matter used. 

The second series of investigations at Stanford 
concerned the general nature of American ideals and 
methods of teaching these ideals. It was found that 
high-school students accepted the American ideals 
when respect for the worth of each individual was 
the keynote (11). A group of common ideals, loyal- 
ties, and purposes were held by members of a range 
of adult community organizations (22). Materials for 
teaching these ideals through unfinished problem 
stories were developed. Students in using these stories 
developed insight into cause-and-effect relations and 
the ability to generalize, but some teachers were not 
good discussion leaders—tending to channel discus- 
sion, to generalize for students, and to overemphasize 
verbalizations (41). These stories were also used as 
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socio-dramas and seemed to be effective in translating 
ideals into overt behavior (37). It is worthy of 
special note that these studies represent a departure 
from the usual practice of studying citizenship edu- 
cation by including investigations in elementary 
schools. Both the American Ideals Project and the 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study were unique in 
this respect. This direction seems promising, since 
the roots of good citizenship education certainly are 
in the elementary schools. 

State Departments of Education have given special 
attention to citizenship education. Among the numer- 
ous special endeavors of this type, three are repre- 
sentative. Connecticut, under the direction of a 
Consultant on Citizenship Education, has promoted 
citizenship activities through conferences, workshops, 
and special bulletins (33). One study concerns a 
course by television, “Asia in Ferment.” Testing indi- 
cated the desirability of increased emphasis on Asiatic 
studies, since the achievement from the eighth to the 
twelfth grade was not great. Following the television 
course, students of superior, average, and low abilities 
showed increases in knowledge. Schools giving consid- 
erable emphasis to the programs by follow-up activi- 
ties did better than those using the TV programs 
without much follow-up (34). 

Massachusetts, through the Office of American 
Citizenship, has assisted teachers by conducting 
Youth Problems Institutes in communities in the state. 
Youthful deeds of altruism have been publicized by 
a Citizenship in Action program, A resource unit, 
Our Brother’s Keeper, has been prepared by a state- 
wide committee of teachers. A student Government 
Day and Student Government Exchange teams in- 
volve students in leadership and service activities (13). 

The Pennsylvania State Department of Public In- 
struction has published a book on citizenship educa- 
tion (29) as a phase of the state course of study 
bulletins. Best practices of schools in the state were 
collected by a statewide committee. The publication 
is noteworthy because citizenship programs from ele- 
mentary through secondary schools were included, as 
well as numerous teaching areas in addition to the 
social studies. 

The Syracuse University Citizenship Education 
Conference is held annually for high-school teachers 
and the best citizens in the graduating classes of 
some 300 secondary schools in New York State. Two 
to four delegates are selected by student ballot from 
each school depending upon the size of the school. 
The selections are made in October and are followed 
by a careful testing program including psychological, 
civic information, attitude, and personality tests. In 
the spring a one-day conference featuring discussion 
meetings is held. One study analyzed the types of 
students who were selected by their fellow students 
and found that they were outstanding in social ad- 
justment, morale, intelligence, grades, and school- 
community activities (19). Other studies have indi- 
cated that high-school students, college students, and 
adult citizens tend to define the good citizen in the 
same general manner. Citizenship appears to have a 
local focus, including personal characteristics as ob- 
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served in one’s immediate group or community. 
Studies have shown, too, that students are not favor- 
ably inclined toward active participation in politics 
and tend to think of politics as a “messy business.” 
A serious lack of social sensitivity concerning com- 
munity problems and an absence of community citi- 
zenship experience was found. It appeared too that 
the extracurricular program was more effective than 
classroom instruction in achieving citizenship goals 
(35). 

SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF CITIZENSHIP EDU- 
CATION. Although large, organized projects have 
tended to dominate the work in citizenship education 
in the years since World War II, numerous specific 
aspects of citizenship have been studied. 

In contrast to the Syracuse studies which showed 
that students can select outstanding leaders by ballot, 
it was found in Nebraska, through follow-up studies, 
that outstanding young citizens selected by a series 
of competitive examinations resulted in the selection 
of many outstanding citizens, some who were not 
outstanding, and some who were poor citizens (14). 

The patriotism of high-school students as measured 
by a test of recognition of symbols of democracy, 
great documents, and patriotic quotations was found 
to be high (15, p. 90-92). When coupled with the 
acceptance of American ideals as shown by the Stan- 
ford investigators, it appears that the loyalty appeals 
as taught in schools are highly effective. A study 
comparing totalitarian citizenship education in Russia, 
Italy, and Germany concluded that in rejecting totali- 
tarianism it is not necessary to reject such techniques 
as the use of symbols, songs, and slogans, the utiliza- 
tion of youth organizations, or the concept of service 
to a worthy cause (23). 

In a study of the civic competence of high-school 
seniors in a large midwestern city, teachers and busi- 
ness men expressed a high opinion of the citizenship 
qualities of the students based on ratings. The em- 
ployers rated the seniors higher than teachers. Girls 
were rated higher than boys. On tests of civic in- 
formation, including history, government, and con- 
temporary affairs, boys as a group did better than 
girls (16). This same tendency of boys to do better 
than girls on tests of civic information has been noted 
by other investigators (15, 45). 

One especially valuable study of camping has been 
carried out. The Encampment for Citizenship each 
summer brings together about 100 youth of diverse 
races and creeds from different parts of the United 
States for a period of six weeks. An educational pro- 
gram of lectures, discussion groups, and field trips 
is carried on. Six weeks before and after the 1955 
camp, a battery of tests and scales was given to 
the campers. Measures were made of basic values, 
action orientation, cognition of social values, attitudes 
and opinions, perceived relationship with the rest of 
society, and conduct. Among the conclusions are: 
Campers became more aware of traditional civil lib- 
erties, more tolerant of freedom for nonconformists, 
stronger in defense of civil rights for minorities, and 
more optimistic about solving social problems. They 
felt less sense of social isolation, but did not become 
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unrealistic in views as to the ease of solving social 
problems. They did not become more radical in their 
political ideology. Neither did they show any major 
increase in orientation toward political action. Upon 
returning to their communities, the campers did not 
decline in tolerance. In one phase of the study cover- 
ing alumni of the camp over a nine-year period no 
marked lessening of sentiments on behalf of tolerance 
and civil liberties took place (21). 

Our present state of knowledge about citizenship 
education indicates that it is not a program for social- 
studies classes alone, but that the total school and the 
total community are involved. Although knowledge 
is essential, skills, attitudes, and behavior are impera- 
tives, too. The mental health concept of the well- 
adjusted person seems to be a foundation for effective 
citizenship. Opportunities to practice citizenship ac- 
tivities are necessary both to develop skills and to 
create a willingness to take action. 
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The history of teaching the classical languages may 
be divided into two periods, the traditional and the 
contemporary. The date of division may be set in the 
mid-twenties or, if precision is desirable, at 1925, 
with the understanding that divisions of this kind 
are not absolute; the old survives, the new is fore- 
shadowed. 

By 1925 it had become generally possible for an 
American student to graduate from high school and 
college without having studied Latin or Greek or 
having read a document from either language in the 
original or in translation. Since 1925 the classical 
languages have usually been treated as elective sub- 
jects in colleges, under a general foreign-language 
requirement for the AB. In high schools where Latin 
is offered, a two-year terminal program in Grades 
IX and X has been commonly substituted for the 
older four-year sequence looking toward college 
work. 

The date 1925 can also be used to define the end 
of the classical tradition in American education. 
From the beginning of the Western tradition until the 
contemporary structure of education took shape, the 
classical languages and the “classics” dominated the 
program of study above the elementary level. In 
higher education today, the classics are commonly 
one of the many subdivisions of the humanities in 
the three-way curricular structure which includes the 
natural sciences and the social sciences. Much of the 
content of the classics has been structured into gen- 
eral or interdepartmental courses or incorporated in 
other departments such as speech, history, art, philos- 
ophy, and political science. In primary and secondary 
education, classical civilization is likely to be included 
in a historical survey under the general heading of 
social studies. 

TRADITIONAL LANGUAGE TEACHING. From 
the beginning of the classical tradition, language 
teaching was associated with philosophical and scien- 
tific interests. Verbal data are readily accessible for 
scientific study and were among the first to be noticed 
by classical science. Even before Socrates, lines of 
linguistic theory and inquiry had been established 
which persist to the present day. The three scientific 
disciplines of the classical verbal tradition, all sup- 
ported by the classical techniques of taxonomy, were 
rhetoric, grammar, and logic. For general articles on 
these topics, and bibliography, the reader is referred 
to the Oxford Classical Dictionary. Robins (41) pro- 
vides a useful review of traditional grammar from a 
modern linguist’s point of view. Ganss (28) conven- 
iently summarizes the teaching of Latin in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Rhetoric, grammar, and logic received varying 
emphasis throughout the history of the tradition. 
They had important instrumental values in the analy- 
sis of verbal expression for classroom purposes; at 
the same time each could be pursued independently, 
without reference to practical uses. Thus formal logic, 
which is otherwise beyond the scope of this review, 
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is helpful to the debater in attacking fallacious reason- 
ing on the part of his opponent; it may be used, as 
Aristophanes’ Clouds implied, “to make the poorer 
reason appear to be the better”; and it may also be 
used in a positive way to structure honest argument. 
In this context, logic is a means to the end of rhetoric; 
and rhetoric, by calling attention to the practical 
uses of logic, contributed to the origin and develop- 
ment of that discipline. But as an independent philo- 
sophical discipline, logic was taken to represent the 
structure of truth and hence to be related to philo- 
sophical reality. Grammar, too, as will be indicated 
later, could be related to philosophy; and although 
rhetoric had fewer philosophical implications, it was 
still a discipline which could be presented without 
reference to the students’ immediate problems in 
composition. Accordingly, while the classical teaching 
tradition dealt primarily with verbal expression, the 
emphasis on rhetoric, grammar, and logic varied as 
one or another of the three sciences dominated the 
educational outlook; and confusion as to means and 
ends often resulted in any one, or all, of the three 
being pursued beyond practical needs in developing 
art in verbal expression. 

The Beginning of Rhetoric. Rhetoric, as an analysis 
and organization of the principles of public speaking, 
that is, the taxonomy of oration, is said to have been 
founded at Syracuse in Sicily about the middle of the 
fifth century B.c. by Corax and his pupil Tisias. 
Teachers of rhetoric, many of whom are remembered 
as “sophists,” quickly found a place in Athens where 
classical democracy put a premium on successful 
public speaking. Thereafter rhetoric remained a com- 
ponent of the classical language teaching tradition 
until the tradition ended. In contemporary higher 
education, rhetoric (if it appears at all in the catalog 
or bulletin) is likely to be listed under speech or 
English. Otherwise, in present-day usage, the term 
has acquired unfavorable connotations. 

The practical goal of rhetoric in education was the 
art of prose composition. In the classical rhetorical 
tradition, even when a composition was not meant 
to be declaimed, the “literary” style was directed to 
the ear; silent reading is a relatively new development 
in the history of literacy. Rhetorical or literary com- 
position required the embellishment of speech with 
“figures,” the discerning choice of words from an 
extensive vocabulary, the unity and logical structure 
of composition, the formal divisions of an oration, 
rhythm and balance in sentences, logic as a practical 
instrument for winning arguments or cases, and many 
other devices designed to “please, persuade, and in- 
struct.” These distinguish the rhetorical view of 
language as the material of an art from the contem- 
porary view of language as a tool for communica- 
tion. 

The Beginning of Grammar. Rhetoric was joined 
by grammar as the second important component of 
the classical teaching tradition at an early stage in 
its development. The practical goal of classical or 
traditional grammar in the classroom was correct 
usage in association with literary elegance. The word 
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“grammar,” by virtue of its Greek derivation, simply 
refers to writing (cf. the Greek verb graphein, “to 
write”); hence a “grammar” school is a “writing” 
school. 

In the historical development of grammar, it may 
be taken as an axiom that as time goes on classics 
are established in the tradition of a literary language. 
Language itself undergoes changes, creating a distinc- 
tion between current and archaic usage. The political 
community may expand, creating distinctions such 
as those between “urban,” “official,” “court,” “chan- 
cellory,” or “standard” usage and that of the prov- 
inces. Or “correct” may represent the speech of 
the upper social class or, in contemporary America, 
the usage of literary English as opposed to colloquial. 
Thus, with the passage of time, scholars and teachers 
in the Greco-Roman world were faced with various 
kinds of diversity and deviation in language. They 
then proceeded to establish and codify correct usage 
and at the same time developed a variety of corrective 
and remedial techniques for dealing with the inev- 
itable “incorrect” expressions of those students who 
resorted to the current usage of home and local 
community. 

The problem of correct usage in Greek became 
acute when, following the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, a common Greek language became current 
in the Hellenistic world, the koiné which developed 
out of, and deviated from, the classical Greek of 
fifth- and early fourth-century Athens in pronuncia- 
tion and usage. Classical Attic Greek remained as 
the literary standard; at the same time the Homeric 
poems, composed in an archaic regional dialect, were 
basic school material; thus teachers had a very wide 
range of linguistic variation to encompass. In Latin, 
the problem was two-fold: to maintain the “urban” 
usage of the classical writers in distinction to regional 
variations and, as time went on, to preserve classical 
usage in distinction to the natural historical develop- 
ment of “vulgar” Latin. 

The codification and maintenance of correct usage 
may be termed “normative” or “prescriptive” gram- 
mar in the sense that it relates to a somehow estab- 
lished “norm” in a language and prescribes correct 
usage in relation to the norm. In developing corrective 
technique, teachers in the Greek world had recourse 
to classification and taxonomy: speech and individual 
sentences were both viewed as “wholes” or structures, 
with “parts” (hence the “parts of speech”). Thus 
what we ordinarily call “traditional” grammar has 
two main branches, normative, or prescriptive, and 
analytical. Since analytical grammar deals with the 
taking-apart and putting-together of speech and sen- 
tences, it is also known as syntax. The term syntax, 
of Greek derivation, means “a putting-together” or 
“arrangement.” 

By the end of the classical period of antiquity, 
traditional grammar was organized substantially as 
it was to remain well into the nineteenth century. 
Greek grammar was, of course, defined earlier; the 

grammar of Dionysius Thrax, “The Thracian,” dates 
from the later years of the second century B.c. and 
was available as a model in the developmental stages 
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of Latin grammar in the first century B.C. Among 
the more eminent of the late Latin grammarians were 
Donatus (A.D. fourth century), Servius (fourth cen- 
tury) and Priscian (early sixth century). The works 
of the late grammarians, edited and published by 
Keil (32) in the nineteenth century, were eclectic in 
the sense that their work combined prescriptive and 
analytical grammar with attention to style and rhetor- 
ical objectives. Thousands of quotations were cited 
from the earlier classical writers as models of style 
and usage; it may be inferred that teaching was in- 
tended to be as much by example as by rote. The 
old grammarians were widely used through the Middle 
Ages; after the Renaissance, they remained authorita- 
tive but their works were necessarily supplemented 
by Latin “grammars” written in the modern lan- 
guages. 

The Rhetorical Tradition. The rhetorical tradition 
in education owes its formal organization and theory 
largely to the Athenian orator Isocrates, 436-338 
B.C., who stressed prose composition as a serious 
art. However, the post-Renaissance rhetorical tradi- 
tion descends in Latin almost entirely from Cicero, 
106-43 B.C., who followed Isocrates but added much 
from his knowledge of Roman institutions and his 
own experience as a speaker. Cicero was not an 
educator; Quintilian, a century after Cicero, may be 
thought of as adding the specific insights of a teacher 
to Cicero’s general body of doctrine. Both affirmed 
that the result of liberal education is a specific kind 
of individual, the orator or public speaker. Quintilian 
characterized the orator with a phrase used by Cato 
the Elder, a statesman of the second century B.C.: 
vir bonus peritus dicendi—“a good man practiced in 
public speaking.” The reference to character in Cato’s 
dictum is a reminder that the rhetorical tradition 
embodied moral philosophy: the orator must be able 
to lead his audience to decisions based on morality 
rather than expediency. 

Cicero required for his orator the fullest attainable 
command of language in relation to leadership (and 
competition for leadership) in a free republic. The 
orator, moreover, needed a broad view of all of the 
arts and sciences if he was to fulfil his duties as a 
citizen in the offices of the republic. Cicero also 
stressed the political context of thetoric; oratory, free 
speech, and the free republic are interdependent. 
Tacitus, in his Dialogus (supposedly about A.D. 70), 
lamented the decline of public speaking as an art 
and attributed it to the disappearance of the judicial 
and legislative processes of the old republic. The 
political context of rhetoric, as a matter of fact, was 
becoming a thing of the past even in Cicero’s time; 
the Roman republic was then in its last days. The 
concept of classical republicanism associated with 
political oratory did not revive until, in England and 
America, the struggle against the powers of absolute 
monarchy began early in the seventeenth century. 
The classical republicans, as Fink (26) points out, 
found strength in Cicero’s political theory and in his 
concept of oratory as a means of bringing great 
issues before parliament and the people. The period 
of the struggle for political liberty was also a period 
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of controversy in religion; the orator was needed in 
the pulpit to justify God's ways to man and one 
doctrine against another. 

The classical vhetorical tradition in America may 
be documented by reference to the college as it was 
over a century ago. The term in general use was not 
the “liberal arts” college but the “literary” college. 
Apart from a strong emphasis on morality, ethics, 
and religion (with compulsory chapel), the dominant 
interest was literary. Students were expected to 
achieve literary fluency in two languages, Latin and 
English, with Latin, as it had been in English schools 
since the Renaissance, the model of literary excellence. 
Literary interests also dominated the extracurriculum, 
as records of the old literary and debating societies 
indicate. Even Phi Beta Kappa was once a literary 
and debating society. 

In this setting the AB degree was a certificate of 
a “classical education”—eight years of Latin with a 
fair possibility of seven years of Greek. Old com- 
mencement programs show how day-long or even 
week-long programs of orations and declamations 
certified to parents and friends that the members of 
the graduating class were eloquent and hence edu- 
cated. And though it may be said that the literary 
colleges were carrying on a tradition that had become 
merely cultural and decorative, the historian may 
also note that the literary speech, the “orator of the 
day,” and the inspirational or patriotic declamation, 
were all part of the older American culture which 
education, as an instrument of the community, natu- 
rally reflected, In this context, Cicero could be honored 
as the master of style, both forensic and purely 
literary; the Latin poets were sources for the neat 
turn, quotation, or apt expression; the ethical writings 
of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, 
Epictetus, and Plutarch had much to offer a com- 
munity that stressed morality in education. 

The Grammatical Tradition. From the beginning of 
their tradition, schoolmasters have had to convey in 
a relatively short time the information produced by 
systematic inquiry over a long period of time. The 
result often is that the student’s learning is deductive, 
by rote or memory, without the protracted accumula- 
tion of experience leading inductively to principles 
upon which both individual learning and science de- 
pend. In the case of language teaching, it is commonly 
observable that a student may “know,” in the sense 
of having memorized, all the rules of grammar or 
the figures of rhetoric and apply them precisely, yet 
fall short of art. 

The grammar-schoolmaster has been traditionally 
unpopular; the Roman poet Horace referred to his 
teacher Orbilius as plagosus (“flogger”). However, 
apart from the traditional tendency of the school- 
master to apply physical as well as mental discipline, 
the teaching of grammar may be viewed in terms of 
time and clientele. When the teacher has ample time 
at his disposal, with small classes sometimes approxi- 
mating a tutorial situation, instruction may be more 
inductive than deductive, based on models and ex- 
amples, extensive reading, and frequent exercises in 
composition, with grammar more nearly serving its 
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practical function as a corrective or remedial instru- 
ment. 

Greek and Roman teachers, if we may judge by 
Quintilian and the late grammarians, used formal 
grammar by no means as intensively as teachers in 
the later days of the classical tradition. Moreover, 
Greco-Roman education escaped the problem that 
was added to teaching the classical languages after 
the Renaissance: that of teaching a second or foreign 
language. Even the Roman boy who learned Greek 
attained a higher degree of preschool “readiness” in 
relation to a second language than most American 
children. The Roman was born into a nearly biliterate 
culture; Greek domestic servants, personal attendants 
(“pedagogues”), and tutors were common in the 
families of those who were destined for higher edu- 
cation. 

Following the Renaissance, as long as the clientele 
of education remained reasonably affluent, if not 
aristocratic, and as long as the teacher had time and 
virtually the entire curriculum at his disposal in a 
private school, the generalization may be made that 
teaching remained inductive and leisurely, with the 
reservation that Greek and Latin were now foreign 
languages and that Puritan schoolmasters laid on 
both physical and mental discipline with vigor. How- 
ever, as we follow the history of education on through 
the nineteenth century and note the changing and 
enlarging clientele, the advent of common schools 
with larger classes, the expansion of the curriculum 
and the restriction of time available for language 
instruction, we may see the effect of these changes 
in the trend toward deductive teaching, analytical 
techniques, and the intensive application of gram- 
matical rules by rote. 

In addition to classroom urgencies, there have 
always been persuasive arguments in favor of gram- 
mar as an independent mental discipline. Very early 
in Greek philosophy, language and grammar had 
become involved in one of the main questions raised 
by philosophers about socio-cultural structures such 
as the community, customs, ethics, law, and language. 
Are they natural or artificial? Are they part of, re- 
lated to, or analogs of, a system implicit in the 
natural order of things, or are they merely works of 
man, set up by convention or agreement? The 
orthodox classical intellectual viewed taxonomy, the 
process of bringing order out of chaos, arranging 
things in structures with parts, classes, and categories, 
as the primary function of reason: to apprehend a 
structure in detail was to know. Reason, too, was 
considered a primary function of divinity; the ortho- 
dox intellectual saw the universe itself as a systematic 
and orderly structure and hence a product of divine 
reason (or logos). Moreover, order, harmony and 
balance have strong esthetic appeals; through tax- 
onomy both truth and beauty are achieved. 

Thus, in the orthodox classical view grammar, as 
the taxonomy of language with its associated parts, 
classes, and categories, could be related to the general 
order of the universe; that is, while a specific gram- 
mar might have its individual imperfections, it was 
still an analog of universal grammar. This concept 
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of universal grammar was fostered by the Stoic suc- 
cession of grammarians, and it gave strong support 
to the notion of grammar as an independent discipline 
detached from practical applications. Even when the 
classical theory behind it had been forgotten, the 
idea of grammar as a discipline with the persistent 
appeal of an orderly structure continued to suggest 
that when a student had mastered grammar, he had 
mastered a worthwhile science and had engaged in 
logical exercises which improved the intellect and had 
salutary effects on character. 

The classical languages do in fact support the con- 

cept of order and regularity in language, and it is 
easy to infer from them a systematic grammar. At the 
same time, the empirical difficulties turn out to be 
considerable when the grammarian attempts to verify 
his system by reference back to actual language data, 
because the classical languages also contain a dis- 
couraging number of irregularities or “anomalies.” 
This situation led, in classical times, to a controversy 
between “analogists” and “anomalists.” The analogist 
could point out in Latin, for example, that the noun 
panis, -is, “bread,” belonged by virtue of its form to 
a class now known as i-stems which had, in the plural 
possessive case, the ending -ium. The commonly used 
possessive plural form of panis, however, was panum. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the analogist, panum 
was wrong; the “correct” form was clearly panium 
and the analogist proposed that current usage should 
be changed. On the other hand, the anomalists took 
the position that language had to be taken as it 
came. The controversy has a specific bearing on Latin 
teaching in modern times because Caesar was a well- 
known analogist and composed a treatise on analogy, 
De Analogia. Thus Caesar’s Commentaries, in addi- 
tion to avoiding the techniques of rhetoric, exemplify 
the author’s position as an analogist in the grammat- 
ical controversy of his day. A regular and consistent 
Latin grammar may be inferred from Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries; conversely, the rules of Caesar’s grammar 
apply precisely to the text of Caesar's Commentaries 
and provide few irregularities to confuse the student 
and embarrass the teacher. Thus, from the standpoint 
of regularity, the Commentaries provide an ideal text; 
and the universal adoption of Caesar as a beginners’ 
author in the nineteenth century coincides nicely with 
the trend toward deductive instruction and mental 
discipline. Caesar, it should be noted, was not a “tra- 
ditional” Latin author; in the Renaissance, his work 
was widely read as a handbook of military science 
and tactics; he gratified the French and British be- 
cause his were the earliest extended references to 
their countries. As noted above, Caesar was anti- 
rhetorical, and hence had little appeal for Renaissance 
humanists. The Commentaries were included in Jo- 
hannes Sturm’s gymnasium program, initiated in 
1535, but not on the beginning level. Caesar, in other 
words, is a modern recruit to “traditional education” 
(20, 37). 

COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. The teaching of analyti- 
cal grammar and deductive applications was inten- 
sified by the development of a new linguistic science 
within the great expansion of the sciences generally 


in the nineteenth century. In 1783 Sir William Jones, 
a distinguished Oriental scholar and jurist, was ap- 
pointed judge of the supreme court of judicature at 
Calcutta, India. Sir William took advantage of the 
opportunity in India to study Sanskrit, the ancient 
classical language of India. He observed a number 
of apparent resemblances between that language and 
Latin and Greek, which suggested to him some sort 
of a historical relationship. Sir William’s observations 
were reported to European scholars through learned 
channels; he also brought back to Europe a number 
of Sanskrit texts. The possibility, which soon became 
a certainty, that Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit were his- 
torically related, stimulated intensive research, most 
notably in Germany, in what came to be known as 
“comparative philology” and “comparative grammar.” 

Within the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
diligent work of German philologists demonstrated 
the historical relationship of the Indo-European (also 
called “Aryan” and “Indo-Germanic”) languages, 
notably Sanskrit, Old Persian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, 
Germanic, and Slavic. Philologists were able to de- 
scribe these relationships by the statement of “laws” 
of phonetic change which, within the historical con- 
tinuum, had nearly absolute predictive value. The 
scientific “elegance” of these laws not only confirmed 
the faith of the academic community in scientific 
method, but also contributed to the expectation that 
a general social science could be developed with ele- 
gant and simple laws comparable to those of New- 
tonian physics, 

Comparative philology and grammar came to Amer- 
ica soon after the War Between the States, coincident 
with the trek of American scholars to German univer- 
sities for PhD’s. The American Philological Association 
was founded in 1869 and became the national pro- 
fessional organization in the classical field; that is 
to say, professional unity in the classics consisted of 
a common interest in philology. The effects of organ- 
ized professional interest in philology reached down 
into secondary education in the classics; at the turn 
of the century, the American Philological Association 
(3) led in standardizing the high-school Latin pro- 
gram. 

However extreme the applications of philology 
may seem today, after a generation of reaction 
against “traditional” grammar, they were supported 
in their day by the prestige of “scientific method.” 
Moreover, the old notion of universal grammar 
found a modern parallel in the historical relationship 
of the grammar of the Indo-European languages. 
These were the languages of great empires and great 
cultures of the past; they were taken in some quarters 
to represent the “master races” of mankind. Thus the 
traditional concept of grammar as a logical discipline 
was now fortified by modern science and related to 
a romantic concept of the role of “race” in history. 

The science of comparative grammar supported 
particular emphasis on the “scientific” study of syntax 
in teaching all languages, including English. In both 
college and high-school teaching, syntax tended to 
become a discipline detached from the literary quality 
and content of the text; the older practical subordina- 
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tion of language study to rhetorical or literary edu: 
cation was forgotten. The reaction in recent years 
against “traditional” grammar does not recognize the 
historical scope of tradition but rather focuses on the 
intensive application of analytical grammar that 
reached a peak of scientific interest in the graduate 
seminars of language departments in American uni- 
versities at the turn of the century. 

SCIENTIFIC PRONUNCIATION. The influence of phi- 
lology on the teaching of the classical languages (in 
addition to the dominant interest in analytical gram- 
mar) led to a reform in Latin pronunciation in the 
1890's. By this time it was possible to reconstruct, 
with considerable assurance, the actual pronunciation 
of classical Latin. Classical Greek offers a different 
and more difficult problem: it was pronounced with 
a “pitch” accent which has virtually no equivalents 
in modern European languages and is thus impossible 
for teachers and students to reproduce, whereas the 
“stress” accent found in modern languages may also 
be applied in Latin pronunciation. Although the 
teaching of Greek requires students to recognize the 
accents which are in the printed text, they are treated 
as stress accents in pronunciation. Before the scientific 
reform in Latin pronunciation came in the 1890's, 
Latin had been pronounced as though it were little 
more than a dialect of English; word borrowing was 
easy for those who were biliterate. Prima facie and 
“prime face,” for example, would be pronounced 
under the same phonetic system; after the reform 
prima facie became “pree-mah fah-kee-ay”—and 
more foreign than it had been. The legal profession 
has continued to follow the traditional English pro- 
nunciation of Latin; most Catholic schools follow 
their traditional “church” pronunciation; thus there 
are three current pronunciations of Latin in America 
today: the scientific, the “legal,” and the “church.” 

Tue DECLINE oF GRAMMAR. The year 1900 may be 
taken conveniently as marking the peak of interest in 
comparative philology and grammar, which were 
most intensively applied in teaching the classical 
languages because of their central role in the histor- 
ical techniques of the science. Since 1900, compara- 
tive philology and grammar have declined from the 
position they occupied in the nineteenth century as 
leading fields of research; and while they maintain 
a niche today in the program of advanced work in 
language departments, the “philologists” in the nine- 
teenth-century sense (with a scholarly interest in 
Sanskrit) are few in number and found only in the 
larger universities. 

An important factor in the decline of philology 
was a growing awareness that the techniques which 
had been so successful in the nineteenth century were 
reaching a point of diminishing returns. The laws 
of comparative philology had made it possible to 
reconstruct (at least, in a general way) the primitive 
Indo-European language to which all the other Indo- 
European languages were historically related. This 
success, in association with the concept of cultural 
diffusionism, led to the expectation that the proper 
methodology (already being followed, of course) 
would lead to a reconstruction of the primitive, 


simple language of early man (of Adam and Eve, as 
it were), and give us a historical taxonomy of all 
of the languages in the world. These expectations 
were not borne out. Apart from occasional “loan- 
words,” the Indo-European group of languages has 
not been related to the Semitic, nor to other language 
families (for example, those of the Far East); and 
the romantic idealization of the primitive as simple 
has been tempered by the discovery that the primitive 
may be very complex. 

A second factor in the decline of philology was 
the discovery that the classical techniques of struc- 
tural analysis, first applied to Greek and then to the 
other Indo-European languages, do not apply to non- 
European language groups and when applied may 
lead to grave distortions. In other words, there is no 
universal grammar. Even a “word,” which is a fairly 
practical concept for working with Indo-European 
languages, may not be identifiable at all in, say, 
North American Algonquin; to look for the European 
“parts of speech” may be equally inappropriate in 
non-European languages. In this country, accordingly, 
language science under the leadership of such pioneers 
as Leonard Bloomfield (7) and Edward Sapir (44) 
developed what is now called descriptive or structural 
linguistics, whereby the attempt is made, with gratify- 
ing practical results, to describe the structure of every 
language as an independent system without reference 
to any other systems (most notably the traditional 
grammar of Greek and Latin). The theory and practice 
of descriptive linguistics were well established before 
World War II; however, during the war the intensive 
language programs of the armed services, directed by 
experts under the sponsorship of the Linguistic Society 
of America, brought the new methods to the attention 
of the public. Thus analytical techniques developed 
for non-European languages have been applied back 
to the teaching of European languages, including 
Latin (27, 49, 50). 

CONTEMPORARY LATIN TEACHING. The re- 
structuring of the college and high-school curriculum, 
beginning in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and completed in the mid-twenties, presented classical 
language teachers with serious problems in the mod- 
ification of traditional objectives, content, teaching 
methods, and directions of research. Only general 
reference can be made here to a half-century of dis- 
cussion in the pages of the Classical Journal, Classical 
Outlook, and other periodicals in the field. Many 


+well-considered statements of objectives are to be 


found in state syllabi and teachers’ guides, formulated 
usually by ad hoc committees of secondary-school 
teachers. Specific references will be limited to studies 
made by professional organizations of regional and 
national standing. p 
Content and Objectives. The American Philological 
Association, one of the earliest professional field 
organizations to be established in this country, ap- 
pointed a Committee of Ten early in the 1890's to 
investigate the materials of high-school Latin instruc- 
tion with a view to uniform preparation of students 
going on to college Latin (34). The work of the 
Committee of Ten was followed by that of a Com- 
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mittee of Twelve, reporting in 1899 (3); and these 
two reports were followed by that of the Commission 
on College Entrance Requirements in 1910 (4). These 
statements gave the approval of scholarly authority 
to the four-year high-school Latin program that was 
later sanctioned by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

The high-school Latin program approved at the 
turn of the century consisted of a first year of inten- 
sive preparation based largely on the grammar and 
vocabulary of Caesar, followed in the second year by 
the reading of Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic 
War, Books I-VI. The reading for the third year 
consisted of Cicero’s four Orations Against Catiline 
and his orations on behalf of Pompey’s command 
(Pro Lege Manilio) and the poet Archias (Pro Archia 
Poeta). In the fourth year, Vergil’s Aeneid, Books 
I-VI, was read. This program, as time went on, be- 
came “traditional,” and although attempts were made 
to modify it no substantial changes in the high-school 
program were possible until 1926, when the College 
Entrance Examination Board ceased to prescribe 
either the con ent or the quantity of Latin to be read 
for college entrance. This date therefore marks the 
end of formal continuity between high-school and 
college Latin. 

As long as the continuity of high-school and college 
Latin was maintained, the American Philological 
Association could, as it were, represent the entire 
classical field. In the early 1900's four regional 
classical associations were established, representing 
New England, the Atlantic States, the Middle West 
and South, and the Pacific States. However, since 
these organizations were, in effect, regional philo- 
logical associations patterned after the larger national 
association, the American Classical League was estab- 
lished in the early twenties as a national organization 
for Latin teachers. Between 1921 and 1924 the League 
carried on a comprehensive survey of the objectives, 
content, and methods of teaching high-school Latin. 
The results of this survey were published in 1924 
(2). Although this report of the Classical Investiga- 
tion was, in many important respects, an impressively 
forward-looking document, it did not recognize or 
anticipate the trend in high-school Latin, namely, 
that most students were going to drop the program 
at the end of the second year. This meant that, in 
terms of the standard high-school program, Caesar 
represented the total extent of the average student's 
acquaintance with Latin and the classics. While the 
report had recommended that the language program 
be supplemented with background in Roman civiliza- 
tion, private life, art, and other cultural material— 
a recommendation that was reflected in the proce- 
dures of many teachers and in textbooks—the actual 
situation in high-school Latin was not officially recog- 
nized until 1948 when the Committee on Educational 
Policies of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South formulated the objectives and content 
of a two-year terminal high-school Latin program 
(18). 

This committee report recognized a widespread 
sense, among teachers, of the inadequacy and unpop- 


ularity of Caesar as the introductory author—the one 
classical author whom many students, who now en- 
countered no other, were likely to identify with Latin 
and the classics for the rest of their lives. The com- 
mittee proposed, therefore, to substitute Vergil’s 
Aeneid for Caesar as the reading goal of first-year 
Latin and the reading material of the second year. 
The committee conducted and published comprehen- 
sive research studies relating to its proposed program; 
the assistance of consultants from the various pro- 
fessional fields of education was secured; and a pilot 
or experimental program in 50 schools was proposed. 
The committee’s central recommendation was “a 
functional approach to the teaching of grammar, new 
reading material for the first year . . . and the selec- 
tion of a first-year vocabulary which will take into 
consideration its usefulness as a source for building 
[English] words of Latin derivation” (18). The pro- 
gram proposed by the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South failed, however, to meet with 
the acceptance of all the regional classical associa- 
tions; and, lacking professional acceptance on a 
national basis, its recommendations were ineffective. 

TEXTBOOKS. As commerical enterprises, textbooks 
cannot deviate radically from common practices. In 
periodic revisions and new editions, authors and 
editors are necessarily sensitive to the needs and 
comments of teachers at the “grassroots level.” Texts 
therefore represent the median practices of teachers 
who, in turn, are sensitive to the conditions in their 
local educational community. Thus empirically, rather 
than by formal professional enactment, present-day 
school Latin texts represent the objectives, method, 
and content of Latin teaching in the context of the 
present-day high-school curriculum. 

Current high-school Latin books are generously 
illustrated in black-and-white and color, with modern 
typographical design. The illustrations present scenes 
of classical topography, archaeological remains, works 
of art, artifacts relating to daily life, and artists’ or 
architect's reconstructions of appropriate aspects of 
life in the Greco-Roman world, While the texts are 
commonly issued in a series which extends over a 
four-year course, the organization of materials is 
usually such that multiple linguistic and cultural ob- 
jectives are realized as fully as may be possible at 
any point where the program is terminated. In this 
way the program overcomes the difficulty that the 
study of Latin, in either the older sense of literary 
fluency or the modern sense of communication, is 
difficult to justify when in two years it cannot achieve 
proficiency in either sense. 

In current texts there is more emphasis on reading 
Latin than on writing Latin; the objective is transla- 
tion into English (or ideally, “reading Latin as 
Latin”) rather than literary composition in Latin. 
Grammar is introduced as necessary, or functionally, 
in relation to reading. Following the recommenda- 
tions of the Classical Investigation, the more difficult 
constructions, such as the subjunctive mood and 
the accusative-and-infinitive construction (extensively 
used by Caesar) are deferred to the later stages of 
the beginning program, so that most students never 
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have to cope seriously with these aspects of Latin 
grammar at all. Latin words in the vocabularies are 
frequently given with their English derivatives; 
English vocabulary-building is an important incidental 
objective. Among the specific cultural objectives to 
be inferred are an introduction to Roman history, 
private life, and legends, to classical Mediterranean 
geography, and to Greek mythology. Many teachers 
achieve various cultural objectives through the extra- 
curriculum in which Latin clubs play an important 
role. 

WoRD-FREQUENCY STUDIES. Studies of Latin vocab- 
ulary have been concerned largely with the most 
effective way of presenting new words; they involve 
the assumption that a rare word—one that occurs 
only once or twice in a considerable range of reading 
material—may very well be left for the student to 
look up when he comes to it, whereas words that 
occur most frequently in the reading material are 
presumably the most useful and hence should be 
mastered in the introductory stages before the actual 
reading of original texts begins. There is even some 
doubt whether it is worthwhile for the student to be 
put to the trouble of looking up rare words when he 
reads literature in the original. Carr (15) proposed 
that the meanings of new words should be printed in 
the margin of the text; after a certain number of 
repetitions, the “useful” or frequently used word 
might be taken as mastered and not given to the 
student again in the margin. 

The first widely used word count in Latin was 
published by Lodge in 1907 (33). After analyzing 
materials in the standard high-school Latin course, 
Lodge reported a total of 4650 different words, of 
which 849 occurred in all the authors read, 368 in 
Cicero and Caesar only, 385 in Caesar and Vergil 
only, 363 in Cicero and Vergil only, 508 in Caesar 
only, 546 wholly in Cicero, and 1618 in Vergil only. 
Lodge then presented a “master-list” of about two 
thousand words, each of which occurred five times 
or more in the standard reading course. This list was 
subdivided into three parts: a list of one thousand 
words was to be studied intensively during the first 
two years, and two lists of 500 words each were to 
be mastered during the third and fourth years respec- 
tively. Lodge asserted that the “master-list” would 
enable the student to recognize 90 percent of all 
the Latin words that he would be likely to en- 
counter. 

Lodge's word-list was widely used in the prepara- 
tion of textbooks; it became the basis for, and was 
supplemented by, Hurlbut and Allen’s list (31), 
published in 1928 and corresponding to the word list 
adopted by the College Entrance Examination Board 
in 1929. The newer list consisted of 1791 words, 
including a special list of about 900 words to be used 
in the two-year introductory program. This list, in 
turn, was widely used by textbook authors and editors. 

In 1939, after the standard program beginning with 
Caesar was no longer prescribed for college entrance 
and hence no longer a requirement for high-school 
work, Diedrich (24) published a recommended word 
list of 1471 words, derived from a count of 208,158 
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running words ranging historically in its sampling 
from Ennius (early second century B.C.) to Erasmus 
(a.D. early sixteenth century). Diedrich’s studies in- 
dicated that his basic list would enable the student 
to recognize 83.6 percent of the words in the literature 
examined in contrast to 81.2 percent made possible 
by Hurlbut’s 1791 words in the Latin Word List of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

These studies are subject, however, to the general 
criticisms of word-frequency counts made by Bull 
(11), who questions, first of all, the assumption that 
the most frequently used words are the most im- 
portant. Diedrich’s studies, as well as an unpublished 
analysis of 112,000 Latin words made by the present 
writer, show that conjunctions and pronouns, words 
that are structurally functional rather than content- 
bearing, are the most frequently occurring words in 
Latin, followed in very rapidly diminishing frequency 
by words of which the meaning is likely to vary 
according to context (such as “take” and “get” in 
English), and that nouns of relatively high frequency 
are still likely to reflect the specific content of the 
materials sampled, even in a very broad range of 
sampling. Thus deus, “god,” the noun of highest 
frequency in Diedrich’s study, represents the pious 
disposition of the materials in Diedrich’s sampling 
and cannot be said to indicate that deus is the “most 
important” noun in Latin. Moreover, on a very prac- 
tical level, recognition of 83.6 percent of the words 
in a language has the appearance of approximate 
mastery of language, but the deficit of 16.4 percent 
still means that the student may have to look up 30 
or 40 words in a page of unfamiliar text—a formida- 
ble assignment. Carr’s earlier frequency-studies (15) 
had anticipated certain aspects of Bull’s criticisms by 
showing that the minimum required vocabulary indi- 
cated for first-year Latin was totally inadequate for 
reading the unmodified text of Caesar. Carr (13) 
also showed that the vocabularies commonly provided 
for third- and fourth-year Latin were inadequate. 

Latin-ENGLisH Worb Derivations. Recent word- 
studies have recognized that Latin vocabulary serves 
two purposes: one, to prepare for later reading in 
Latin and, two, to serve as the basis for English 
vocabulary studies. Research has therefore been di- 
rected toward the compilation of Latin vocabularies 
that will serve as the basis for the maximum number 
of English derivatives. 

Grinstead (29) examined 17,287 most commonly 
used English words (exclusive of proper names) and 
found that 52.5 percent were Latin in origin, 10.5 
percent Greek, 26.2 percent native English. Carr 
and others (16) analyzed the 20,000 words in Thorn- 
dike’s Teacher's Word Book and found that 48.73 
percent were Latin, 10.22 percent Greek, 32.26 Ger- 
manic in origin. Oldfather (36) examined the King 
James version of the Bible and works of Shakespeare; 
he found that between 52 and 54 percent of the words 
which have become obsolete in the past 300 years 
are Germanic and about 46 to 48 percent are Latin 
or Greek in origin. Analysis of the new words which 
have come into English since 1800 showed that four 
times as many new words have come into English 
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from Latin and Greek as from all other sources 
combined. 

Bock (8) studied a sample of 4118 English words 
taken from the Thorndike Century Senior Dictionary 
and found 2110 derived from Latin, 1916 of them 
from classical Latin. She found that 75 percent of 
these 1916 derivatives came from words listed in the 
College Entrance Examination List, 52 percent from 
the vocabulary assigned to first- and second-year 
Latin, and 23 percent from the third- and fourth- 
year vocabulary, the remainder, 25 percent, not being 
represented in the recommended Latin high-school 
vocabulary at all. Of the 1880 words in the expanded 
Latin Word List, 1146 were not represented by any 
English derivative in the sample, and 347 other Latin 
words were used only once in forming English words 
in the sample. Bock’s evidence therefore indicated 
that a vocabulary designed for effective reading of 
prescribed authors has serious shortcomings from the 
standpoint of emphasizing Latin contributions to 
English word-building and borrowing. 

Heller and others (30) compiled an English- 
French-Latin word list, based on a list of 374 English 
words prepared by Eaton (25), each word having 
been ranked by Thorndike’ Teacher's Word Book 
among the first thousand in frequency of use and each 
one with one or more equivalents in meaning in 
French, German, and Spanish, as determined by 
authoritative word-counts in those languages. Thus 
Eaton’s list provides an index of the verbal concepts 
which are most familiar in modern civilization; 
Heller’s list provides the Latin equivalents. 

The Committee on Educational Policies of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
in its 1948 report (18) provided a basic Latin vocab- 
ulary designed to increase the students’ English vocab- 
ulary, both in extent and in precision in the under- 
standing and use of English words. By an examination 
of Part I of Thorndike’s Teacher's Word Book, 7572 
English words of Latin derivation were selected 
which, singly or in related groups, occur six or more 
times per million running words. These 7572 words 
were found to be derived from 1105 Latin “word 
families” which, in turn, were checked against the 
vocabulary of Vergil’s Aeneid, Books I-VI, and found 
represented there to the extent of 67 percent of the 
total vocabulary. 

Regenos (49) published a list of over 7000 English 
words which have come from Latin without any 
change whatsoever or with only minor changes in the 
endings. The English source was Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary (fifth edition); each word was checked 
against Thorndike’s Teacher's Word Book, and those 
appearing in the first six thousand in English fre- 
quency are ‘specially designated in Regenos’ list. 

GRAMMATICAL FREQUENCY Studies. Grammatical 
forms, such as the cases of nouns or the moods and 
tenses of verbs, have also been subjected to frequency 
studies. Brueckner’s early studies (9) showed that 
third- and fourth-year students frequently failed to 

recognize the forms supposedly mastered in the first 
year; the report of the Classical Investigation (2) 
therefore recommended that many forms and syn- 
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tactical constructions be postponed to later in the 
course, thus lightening the first-year load considerably. 
Bryne (10) and Carr (14) also examined the relative 
frequency of grammatical constructions, with infer- 
ences as to the relative order of importance. Later, 
Diedrich (24) and Strain (47, 48) studied and made 
recommendations based on the relative importance of 
inflectional forms on a frequency basis. These studies 
have been recognized in the preparation of textbooks; 
the grammar presented in the first two years has 
been simplified considerably in contrast to its tradi- 
tional complexity, and, as indicated above, many 
students now complete the two-year course without 
meeting the Latin accusative-and-infinitive used for 
indirect discourse or the many uses of the subjunctive. 

Methods of Teaching. As long as the aim of Latin 
teaching was literary fluency, traditional grammar 
(a mastery of which was necessary for composition 
in Latin) formed the core of the instructional pro- 
gram. In contemporary teaching, however, the aim 
has shifted to reading Latin; even the more conserva- 
tive texts which present grammatical rules or prin- 
ciples first in their study units (with the implication 
that mastery of grammar comes before application) 
use English-Latin translation sentence exercises more 
as a way of “fixing” the grammar and new vocabulary 
for reading purposes than as exercises in composition 
as such. Less conservative texts rely, at the most, on 
sentence-completion exercises which require the stu- 
dent to fill in only one key Latin word, correctly in- 
flected. In general, therefore, the “reading method” 
is accepted and practiced as a corollary to reading 
Latin as the central linguistic goal. 

Although the central tendency in Latin teaching 
has been toward the reading method, earnest attempts 
have been made to “vitalize” Latin by oral-aural, 
conversational, and “direct” methods. A distinction 
must be made between conversational or spoken 
Latin as an interest-arousing device, which many 
veteran college and high-school teachers have used, 
and spoken Latin as part of a formal teaching method. 
In the period immediately before World War I, con- 
siderable attention and opposition, summarized by 
Nutting (35), was attracted by the “direct method” 
advocated and practiced by Rouse (42, 43), a dis- 
tinguished British classical scholar; the merits of this 
method have more recently been advertised, again 
by a British scholar, Peckett (38). 

Spoken Latin was also used by teachers working 
under the “Cleveland plan,” or “multiple approach” 
developed by De Sauzé (19). DeWitt (21, 22, 23) has 
proposed the informal use of Latin; Beach (6) has 
advocated the renewal of Latin as an international 
second language. Oral-aural methods have more re- 
cently been applied systematically in the “linguistic 
method” developed by Sweet (49, 50, 51). 

Skiles (46) surveyed the literature on the reading 
method in 1943 and listed the principal techniques 
for the attainment of reading objectives: (a) develop- 
ing a feeling of familiarity with the sounds and 
rhythmic patterns of Latin; (b) recognition mastery 
of vocabulary, particularly in context; (c) reading of 
large amounts of connected materials of low vocabu- 
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lary density; (d) learning of forms as they appear 
in the reading context and disregarding forms appear- 
ing very rarely; (e) teaching grammar (syntax) func- 
tionally; (f) various methods of testing comprehension. 

STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS, Apart from vocabul..ry 
and syntax, researchers have recognized that “reading 
Latin as Latin” involves the difficulty that English 
and Latin sentences are not put together the same 
way. While traditional teaching recognized differences 
between English and Latin syntax, contemporary 
descriptive linguistics calls attention specifically to 
the fact that English sentences and Latin sentences, 
viewed as units, have very different structures. Nor- 
mally, the English sentence order is subject-verb- 
object; in Latin, the normal order is subject-object- 
verb. Within this structure, moreover, literary Latin 
may present patterns of subordination within a single 
periodic sentence that is far longer and more complex 
than those used normally in literary English today. 
Thus the student tends, and is often taught, to look 
for the subject and then for the verb in a Latin 
sentence; that is, to recast the Latin sentence pattern 
into an English sentence pattern before translating. 
This procedure expedites comprehension for the be- 
ginner, but it inhibits rapid or fluent reading later 
on. Carr (12) called attention to this problem in 
1943, defining the ability to read Latin as “a skill in 
grouping together on the basis of form and function 
those Latin words which make up major or minor 
thought units,” and as “ability to recognize accurately 
and promptly commonly used grammatical forms in a 
particular context.” 

LINGUISTIC APPROACH. The desirability of reading 
Latin as Latin has been emphasized in the “linguistic 
‘method” developed by the Michigan Latin Workshops 
under the direction of Sweet (49, 50, 51). The tech- 
niques of the linguistic method are those of contem- 
porary structural or descriptive linguistics: the differ- 
ences between English and Latin sentence structure 
are attacked frontally, as it were. Grammar is pre- 
sented, not as a system of classes and categories as 
in traditional grammar, but as a set of recurring 
linguistic patterns in Latin without reference to ana- 
logs in English or traditional terminology. Filmstrips 
are used, for example, to present Latin sentences 
with each structural unit in sequence on a separate 
frame. That is to say, the student must comprehend 
each unit as it comes in the Latin order; he must be 
habituated to the Latin structure and, as it were, 
broken of the English reading habits which he is likely 
to apply to Latin. Again, English depends largely 
on word order to convey meaning (cf. the difference 
between “house boat” and “boat house”), whereas 
Latin depends largely on suffixes (or word endings). 
Students habituated to English reading do not see 
suffixes; they have to be trained to do so in reading 
Latin. 7 

While the linguistic method represents a radical 
departure from the older grammatical tradition going 
back over twenty centuries, it is too new (at the time 
of writing) for its influence to be generally effective. 
It is almost axiomatic that any new method in 
language teaching is successful in the hands of its 
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inventors and those who are initially attracted to it, 
since interest in the improvement of methodology 
contributes much to successful teaching by any 
method. Moreover, methodology in general is subject 
to the reservations implicit in the work of Agard and 
Dunkel (1). The test of the linguistic method will 
lie in its adaptability to the needs of eighth-, ninth-, 
and tenth-grade classes in “average” communities 
which, however “average,” differ widely in economic, 
sociological, and cultural circumstances: the clientele 
now effectively served by commercial textbooks. One 
major impediment to the general adoption of the 
linguistic method is that a considerable amount of 
mechanical equipment is necessary—filmstrips and 
projector, a tape recorder and a record player, with 
a special library of recordings. Ideally, a modern 
“language laboratory” is desirable. The teacher, more- 
over, requires a good general background in structural 
linguistics if the linguistic method is to be applied 
intelligently. However, there is a reasonable prospect 
that helpful techniques and insights may be provided 
by structural linguistics and diffused gradually in the 
Latin teaching field, especially if courses in general 
descriptive linguistics are added to the teacher-train- 
ing program in college language departments. 

Measurement of Achievement. Quantitative evalu- 
ation of achievement in Latin involves testing for 
language goals and related cultural goals in the 
present-day Latin program. Language achievement 
in general can be tested simply and reliably; the major 
problems lie in the realm of setting up cooperative 
tests that can be taken by large numbers of students 
and scored quickly and reliably. 

Testing the success of one method or another is a 
much more difficult enterprise because of a large 
number of variables: the general competence of the 
teacher and the varied aptitudes and attitudes of the 
students. All methodologists may heed the warning 
of Agard and Dunkel (1) that there do not appear 
to be instruments of measurement now sufficiently 
sensitive to demonstrate the superiority of any one 
method of teaching a second language over any other, 
when the testing is spread over a sufficiently large 
student population over a sufficiently long period of 
time. The conclusion is clearly that while interest in 
methodology does improve language teaching in gen- 
eral, the success of a specific method is relative to a 
large number of individual and local variables. 

Testing for the related linguistic and cultural objec- 
tives of the contemporary Latin program indicates 
that objectives are not achieved unless specifically 
stressed. Thus a number of studies have suggested 
that Latin students increase their command of English 
vocabulary to a markedly greater degree than those 
who do not study Latin, whereas other studies found 
much less impressive superiority when students were 
paired in a variety of ways. Carroll (17) concluded, 
on the basis of vocabulary tests given to college 
students who had studied Latin and those who had 
not, that the teaching of Latin derivatives does not 
increase the student’s English vocabulary unless spe- 
cific attention is given to the derivation of English 
words not already known to the students. A general 
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conclusion, based both on the common experience of 
-teachers and on experimental studies, such as those 
summarized by Rapp (39), is that objectives are 
achieved only when they are identified for the student 
and both studied and taught. 

Present Status. A survey conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Educational Training and Trends of the 
American Philological Association (5) indicated that 
6.8 percent of the students in the nation’s public 
secondary schools were enrolled in Latin at some 
level in 1954-55, compared with 7.3 percent for 
Spanish, 5.6 percent for French, and 0.8 percent for 
German. The survey also indicated that the two-year 
terminal program for Grades IK and X may be re- 
garded as the norm; of the total Latin enrollment, 5.6 
percent was registered in the third- and fourth-year 
program. Thus the break between high-school and 
college Latin is virtually absolute; after a lapse of 
two years (through Grades XI and XII) in Latin 
study, freshmen who have “had” Latin normally 
begin another language in college. The enrollment in 
the first two years of high-school Latin has held 
fairly steady since World War II; as the school popu- 
lation increases, the number of Latin students may 
be expected to increase numerically, if not in percent 
of the total population. This prediction is subject to 
the serious reservation that new teachers may not be 
found; the virtual disappearance of the student with 
four years of high-school Latin is reflected in the very 
limited number of college Latin majors as a source 
of future Latin teachers. A survey conducted by the 
Committee on Educational Training and Trends in a 
pilot state showed that 63.3 percent of the Latin 
teachers were between the ages of 40 and 60; 14.2 
percent were between 20 and 30. Replacements for 
the older group clearly do not exist at present. 

GREEK. Although the Western tradition of educa- 
tion and many of its basic concepts originated in 
Greece, the continuity of the tradition has been 
largely in Latin, As Ganss (28) points out, the first 
university lectures in English and other modern 
languages began early in the eighteenth century; pre- 
viously all lectures had been in Latin. The study of 
Greek since the Renaissance has not matched aca- 
demic enthusiasm for Greek culture. Certain inhibit- 
ing factors may be noted. From the student’s point 
of view, the strange alphabet is a deterrent, although 
exaggerated. The setting of Greek type requires spe- 
cial fonts, whereas a Latin text can be set by any 
printer from any standard font, and a good secretary 
can type Latin from copy without any knowledge of 
the language. Typesetting or typewriting Greek with- 
out a knowledge of the language is so slow as to be 
impractical. The cost of setting up new texts in 
classical Greek today is prohibitive for commercial 
publishing houses in America. 

Figures supplied by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education and cited by the Committee of Twelve 
(3) indicated that in 1897-98, 4.5 percent of the total 
secondary-school population was studying Greek, in 
contrast to 49.44 percent studying Latin. It is a safe 
generalization that Greek is not taught at all in public 
schools today; it remains in a very few private 


schools. New Testament or koiné Greek is required 
in many theological schools where the governing 
denomination respects scholarly traditions; otherwise, 
where there is no denominational affiliation or church 
tradition, classical Greek must be begun at the college 
level and is offered only by those departments which 
are staffed to maintain a complete undergraduate 
program in the classical languages. 

The few beginners’ texts and texts of standard 
classical Greek authors still available from American 
commercial publishers are usually reprinted from 
electrotypes set up before World War I. A few new 
beginners’ texts have been printed by photo-offset 
from typewritten copy. Otherwise, college depart- 
ments rely largely on imports from Britain. 

The traditional high-school Greek course was an- 
alogous to the Latin course with the exception that 
it extended over three years only and was not begun 
until the student had had a year of Latin. Three 
years of Greek were required for admission to the 
standard “classical course” in colleges at the turn of 
the century. The Committee of Twelve (3) recom- 
mended, on the basis of a survey of current high- 
school offerings, a first year leading to the reading of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis which, in literary style and in 
grammatical usage, was the exact counterpart of 
Caesar's Commentaries. The study of a systematic 
grammar with practice in sight reading and Greek 
composition was strongly recommended. In the second 
year study of systematic grammar was to be con- 
tinued, with additional reading in Xenophon to a total 
of 75 to 120 pages of Attic prose. For the third 
year, 2500 to 4000 lines of Homer’s Iliad were rec- 
ommended, plus 25 to 40 pages of Attic prose and 
continued attention to systematic grammar, sight 
reading, and composition. As in Latin, attempts have 
been made to amend the “traditional” program; 
several beginning texts incorporate material from Plato 
and prose writers other than Xenophon; and Schoder 
(45) has advocated a beginners’ program based en- 
tirely on Homer. At the time of writing, no text in 
beginning Greek based on structural linguistic tech- 
niques is available for citation; but one or more 
texts will, be available shortly. 
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CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Schoolmen have devoted much attention to class- 
room organization. The first purpose, presumably, 
has been to determine the conditions of grouping 
under which students learn most effectively. Other 
considerations have played dominant roles: ease of 
administration, economical use of teachers, teacher 
satisfaction, and so on. Vertically, from class to 
class, the focus has been upon determining organiza- 
tional structure for moving students through the time 
sequence of an educational unit. Horizontally, the 
search has been for dividing content without losing 
communication from field to field. The result at 
present is something like a chopped salad; the school 
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program and the students’ academic life are cut into 
vertical grade units and horizontal subject units. 

The movement toward defensible schemes of class- 
room organization has been complicated by an emerg- 
ing body of lore concerning learners and their learn- 
ing and by shifting perceptions of educational pur- 
poses. The wide range of differences among students 
of the same chronological age and the differences in 
understanding and achievement from subject to sub- 
ject for a single student do not lend themselves to 
easy compression into the lock step of grade levels. 
Since these ranges remain large regardless of class-to- 
class organization, the problems of grouping both 
within and among classrooms are in many ways sim- 
ilar. Research into the effects of experiments in class- 
room organization and the impact of that research on 
practice have been blocked by changing perceptions 
of educational function and desirable learning. It is 
difficult or impossible to interpret comparisons of two 
practices designed with differing intent. Furthermore, 
a person who believes, for example, that elementary 
education is primarily a socializing process is not 
likely to adopt a new grouping procedure merely 
because it appears to produce somewhat higher arith- 
metic achievement. 

There is a plethora of material reporting theory, 
practice, and some research in school organization 
over the past one hundred years. Most of the writing 
is argumentative; some is analytical; some describes 
experimental approaches; and the balance reports 
research. The effectiveness of experimental patterns 
has been determined largely by observations of ad- 
ministrative expediency, teacher satisfaction, accept- 
ance of new plans within the teaching profession, and 
so on. Controlled research has concentrated on evalu- 
ating a limited range of objectives, such as the effect 
of general ability grouping on achievement in arith- 
metic. There are so many semicontrolled studies of 
this sort, especially before 1935, that it is impossible 
to select even a truly representative sample. Wherever 
possible, surveys of such studies are used in support- 
ing the findings reported here. 

Certain classroom practices—such as one teacher 
per class group of thirty or so students, and graded 
structure in elementary and secondary education— 
tend to persist in modern education in spite of peri- 
odic efforts to dislodge them. Frequently these efforts 
have been directed against admitted weaknesses in 
the time-honored practices and strongly supported 
by significant educational ideas of their time. But 
the innovations most often have lasted only for the 
tenure of their sponsors. 

VERTICAL ORGANIZATION. Our schools have 
not always been graded. Both the Dame schools of 
the seventeenth century and the “district” schools of 
the eighteenth century were without grade classifica- 
tions. The Quincy Grammar School, although not the 
first graded-type organization, established a pattern 
that has persisted from its opening in 1848 to the 
present. By 1860 nearly all city schools were graded, 
and critical educators already were lamenting the 
swing from little system to almost all system. By 
1870 graded classes, graded content, graded textbooks, 
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and even graded teachers meshed together in a school 
mechanism that has undergone little redesigning to 
the present. 

Nineteenth and early twentieth century attempts to 
break the lock step of graded school organization 
sought to modify the arbitrariness of grade standards 
rather than to eliminate grades. The St. Louis Plan, 
first introduced in 1868, sought to reduce the rigidity 
of graded structure by reclassifying students at six- 
week intervals (23). In the Pueblo Plan, 1888 to 
1894, all children studied all units but progressed 
through them at their own rate (29). Both the Cam- 
bridge Plan, first introduced in 1893, and the Port- 
land Plan, discontinued by 1915, permitted bright 
students to move more rapidly in a doubic-irack 
system, completing a nine-year program in as few as 
seven years (15). The Batavia, North Denver, and 
Santa Barbara Concentric plans also recognized in- 
dividual differences and sought to make special pro- 
vision for them within the limitations of graded 
structure (3). Of more recent vintage, the Winnetka 
and Dalton plans differentiated “academic” from 
nonacademic phases of the curriculum and then en- 
couraged students to move through the academic 
work at their own rate. In one of the few controlled 
studies available, data revealed academic superiority 
for students in the Winnetka Plan on 23 of 30 
comparisons with students in conventional programs 
(33). 

These and other schemes are not always seen as 
attempts to break down vertical, graded structure. 
But they were designed to modify the effects of grad- 
ing by helping students of varying abilities to move 
ahead unhampered by uniform grade expectations. 
They were a product of the creative thinking of their 
time and paved the way for the broad-scale attack 
upon lock step that characterizes the nongraded 
school. 

The nongraded school, like the innovations de- 
scribed above, is designed to implement a theory of 
continuous student progress. The plan introduced at 
Western Springs, Illinois, in 1934 and since discon- 
tinued was the first, apparently, conforming to the 
modern conception of a nongraded system (34). A 
plan begun in Milwaukee in 1942 appears to be the 
oldest of those now operating (19). Most of 16 such 
centers surveyed in 1955 (13) and of 31 surveyed in 
1957 (2) started between 1947 and 1950. Goodlad 
and Anderson (14), using an arbitrary definition of 
the nongraded school as one where the grade levels 
have been entirely removed from a minimum of two 
grade levels, concluded that there were several hun- 
dred nongraded schools operating in from forty to 
fifty communities in the United States during the 
1957-58 school year. 

Nongrading is supported by some plausible-sound- 
ing claims and theories rather than by research. Two 
surveys of nongraded schools (2, 11) reported re- 
duced tensions in students; increased teacher aware- 
ness of student individuality; and, from the increased 
involvement of the community in the change process, 
increased parental understanding of the school. 
Teachers in nongraded schools surveyed by Kennedy 
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(20) reported freedom from fear of encroaching on 
“material reserved for the next grade,” and, thus, 
freedom to move bright children forward with more 
stimulating tasks. In Milwaukee, 99 students in four 
nongraded schools were compared with 123 students 
in four graded schools. Test data in reading and per- 
sonality adjustment, the two major areas reported, 
slightly favored the nongraded group, even though 
these students were a little younger and tested slightly 
lower in mental maturity (21). In Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, ten fourth-grade groups were compared with 
three intermediate nongraded groups at the beginning 
of their fourth year in school. The median overall 
achievement grade-placement scores were 4.57 for 
the graded groups, in contrast to 4.83 for the three 
nongraded groups (1). 

Graded structure suggests a relatively common se- 
quence of learning tasks but lacks the virtue of facil- 
itating continuous progress for learners of widely 
varying abilities. It is this lack, above others, that 
has motivated a century of attempts to modify the 
grade system. Subsequent experimentation with ac- 
companying research must maintain perspective 
regarding the three central problems of learner vari- 
ability, curricular commonality, and administrative 
expediency. 

HORIZONTAL ORGANIZATION. At any given 
level in the vertical organization of classrooms, stu- 
dents must be grouped into horizontal instructional 
units. One central problem here is how curriculum 
content should be cut and classrooms organized 
around the divisions. The practice of separating 
classes according to subject fields is known as depart- 
mentalization. Platooning is a system of departmen- 
talization or semi-departmentalization wherein stu- 
dents move from room to room for different types of 
activities. 

Departmentalization is well established at second- 
ary and higher educational levels. Some colleges have 
succeeded in breaking down departmental lines by 
establishing general studies in the humanities, social 
sciences, and physical and biological sciences, At the 
high-school level, the most significant innovation of 
recent years is the core curriculum. Two or more 
subject areas, English and social studies in more than 
90 percent of the cases (36), are combined into a 
core of studies occupying a larger block of time in 
the schedule. It is difficult to determine the present 
status of the core movement, but surveys (5, 36) 
suggest that from 3.5 to 6.6 percent of four-year 
senior high schools practiced some form of core- 
curriculum organization between 1952 and 1956 and 
that the number increased during the period. Research 
to date, insufficiently comprehensive and inadequately 
controlled, merely indicates that core, more than 
subject departments, does what core organization was 
set up to do in the first place (37). 

With division of all children of a given grade into 
self-contained class groups of 25 to 40 students estab- 
lished as standard elementary-school procedure, much 
twentieth-century experimentation at this level has 
been with departmental-type plans. Surveys (9, 22, 
23, 26, 32) conducted between 1910 and 1950 re- 
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vealed shifting enthusiasm for departmentalization 
and platooning. Interest in departmentalization grew 
during the first two of these decades, even though the 
one-teacher-per-class plan became more widely used. 
The debate over respective virtues of departmental- 
ized and self-contained classrooms grew intense dur- 
ing the third decade, with the advantages claimed 
for each being essentially the same (8). In the fourth 
decade, 1940-49, more schools reported depart- 
mentalization on the way out than on the way in, 
although so-called special subjects such as music, art, 
and physical education increasingly were being taken 
care of in the big cities by persons other than the 
regular classroom teacher. Toward the end of the 
1950-59 decade, departmentalization once more 
was picking up its advocates, with practice of it 
found most frequently in the upper elementary grades, 
particularly in the 8-4 pattern of vertical organization, 
and occasionally in the primary grades. 

The research into the effects of departmentalization 
is inconclusive. Most of the problems and issues in- 
volved were highlighted by Rouse’s study (28). Rouse 
was able to identify differences between departmen- 
talized and nondepartmentalized classes in 14 factors 
pertaining to teaching, curriculum, and school opera- 
tion, with advantages about equally distributed be- 
tween the two types of organization. But the 
advantages of departmentalization were mostly re- 
jected and the advantages of nondepartmentalization 
mostly approved by those then recognized as special- 
ists in elementary education. In aspects of education 
where the research problems are complex and the 
findings inconclusive, practice is likely to reflect tradi- 
tion and to respond to plausible viewpoints or admin- 
istrative demands rather than to research evidence. 

Ability Grouping. Perhaps the most controversial 
issue of classroom organization in recent years is 
whether or not students of like ability should be 
grouped together for instructional purposes. The 
debate has been accompanied by some experimenta- 
tion and research seeking to promote and appraise 
a given viewpoint. Ability grouping is a consideration 
in determining both vertical and horizontal classroom 
organization. Even with a general pattern established, 
the teacher is faced with problems of individual differ- 
ences within the classroom and the issue of whether 
or not to group on some ability criterion. 

The terms homogeneous grouping and ability 
grouping frequently are confused. Homogeneous is 
the broader term. Ability grouping is only one of 
several devices for bringing students together on 
criteria of likeness or homogeneity. In ability group- 
ing an attempt is made to divide the students into 
classes or within a given class according to their 
ability to attain. Sometimes the criterion is general 
ability as revealed by an intelligence or readiness 
test. Sometimes ability is merely inferred from past 
general or specific accomplishments. More than twenty 
criteria, singly or in combination, have been used 
from time to time as bases for establishing classroom 
organization. 

Conducting and interpreting research on the effects 
of ability grouping are complicated by the issue of 
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whether or not ability grouping is socially desirable 
(18). The arguments for and against tend to increase 
and decrease, respectively, as the focus of attention 
moves upward from elementary to higher education. 
A question accompanying this issue is whether or not 
student variability is materially reduced through 
ability grouping (6). When a broad range of human 
characteristics is considered, the answer is “not much.” 
As Williams points out, “. . . if we have sixty inde- 
pendent measurements, the chance that any individual 
will be in the median 50 percent in all is about one 
in one quintillion” (35, p. 146). Research suggests 
the following generalizations concerning the extent 
to which ability grouping reduces variability in 
achievement: (a) Ability grouping only imperceptibly 
reduces student variability when a broad range of 
academic, intellectual, physical, and social traits is 
considered. (b) When students of a given grade level 
are divided into A and B classes or A, B, and C 
classes according to general ability, variability in 
school achievement is reduced about 7 and 17 per- 
cent, respectively, (c) When this kind of grouping 
is accompanied by vertical regrouping so that bright 
and slow students advance on separate promotional 
tracks, attainment variability is reduced about 10 
percent more. One kind of frequently advocated abil- 
ity grouping—segregating the bright and the slow 
from the average group on the basis of a general 
ability criterion such as 1Q—falls far short of achiev- 
ing the virtues claimed for it. For example, children 
with IQ above 120 and below 90 were removed from 
a fifth-grade class, but the range of reading ability 
in terms of grade norms among the remaining stu- 
dents still spread from 2.7 to 11.2 (14). 
During the thirties there was a great deal of re- 
search into the effects of ability grouping. Studies 
since that time have not added precision to the con- 
clusions or clarification to the problems succinctly 
analyzed by Cornell (7) in 1936. Nor have these 
later studies in general taken cognizance of the re- 
search limitations pointed out by Cornell at that time. 
If they had done so, there would not be the repetition 
of studies wherein the conditions controlled for exper- 
imentation are inimical to the underlying philosophy 
of the two plans compared. For example, when 
students in ability groups A, B, and C and in non- 
differentiated groups are required to deal with the 
same topics at the same rate and with the same books, 
it becomes apparent that any potential advantages of 
ability grouping are likely to be nullified. Similarly 
the question of assigning cause arises when ability 
groups supported by appropriate curricular and in- 
structional adaptations are shown to be superior to 
nondifferentiated groups for which similar adaptations 
have not been made. Studies reporting research of 
this kind are meaningless for comparative purposes, 
although they may be useful in revealing the educa- 
tional procedures that should accompany organiza- 
tional change. 
The evidence, of limited value as indicated above, 
slightly favors ability grouping in regard to academic 
achievement, with dull children seeming to profit 
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more than bright children in this regard. The advan- 
tage to bright children comes when they are encour- 
aged to cover the usual program at a more rapid 
rate. In fact, the studies of ability grouping in subject 
areas such as English, geometry, history, Latin, and 
algebra contradict each other and results swing to- 
ward favoring ability grouping in promoting achieve- 
ment only when, for example, content is enriched. 
An analysis of the many studies of ability grouping 
reported by Cornell (7) and by Petty (25) and of 
several more recent studies (4, 16, 17) suggests that 
curricular differentiation for the range of student 
variability represented in a given group is a more 
significant contributor to academic progress than is 
the basis for establishing classroom groups. Teachers 
tend to react more favorably to teaching groups in 
which the heterogeneity has been somewhat reduced, 
than to teaching groups selected at random. This find- 
ing raises the serious question as to whether many 
teachers see in ability grouping a kind of Utopia 
in which undifferentiated teaching procedures and 
content will be applied to differentiated, “homo- 
geneous” groups. The results would be far from 
Utopian for the students unfortunate enough to find 
themselves in such classrooms. 

Class Size. One other question of classroom organ- 
ization demands brief attention: Is there an optimum 
class size? Most of the studies before 1925 and a few 
since that time sought to relate class size to measur- 
able student achievement. There is nothing in the 
evidence to suggest that large classes materially 
affected attainment in subject matter under teaching 
techniques considered typical at that time (12). Sub- 
sequent studies of the relation of class size to student 
attention, discipline, self-reliance, attitudes, and work 
habits failed to establish a research basis for decisions 
on class size (12, 24). At the college level there has 
been some attempt to relate class size to the instruc- 
tional activity. Large lecture groups are broken down 
into smaller groups for laboratory work or discussion. 
Elementary and secondary schools, however, tend to 
hold to classes of from twenty to forty students for 
almost all activities. Unless reduced class size is 
seen as offering increased opportunity for certain 
essential learning activities, the economic drive for 
the largest possible ratio of students to teachers ulti- 
mately will prevail. Roff (27) points out that the 
number of initial interpersonal interactions in the 
classroom moves upward by 129 and 213 percent, 
respectively, when class size changes from 20 to 
30 and then to 35 students. But this fact has little 
relevance if a teacher continues to lecture while class 
size moves downward from 35 to 30 and finally to 
20 students. Class size, like other problems of class- 
room organization, cannot be satisfactorily studied 
apart from the problems of curriculum and instruc- 
tion tied up with it. 

CURRENT STATUS AND TRENDS. In general, 
the classrooms of the United States are organized 
vertically by grades or years. At the elementary- 
school level there is increasing interest in de-empha- 
sizing grade demarcations by creating larger units in 
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which two or more grade lines are merged or by 
removing grade lines entirely. At higher levels experi- 
mentation is more in the direction of acceleration, 
with gifted students traveling the established grade 
routes in shorter time. Horizontally, the classrooms 
of secondary and higher education are organized by 
subjects. Experimentation at the college level is to- 
ward general education sequences that break down 
departmental lines between related disciplines. At the 
secondary level, the core curriculum is the most sig- 
nificant departure from classrooms organized by 
subjects. Elementary-school proposals for reorganiza- 
tion invariably involve some break-down of the self- 
contained classroom. 

Student enrollments that outstrip teacher supply 
and the resulting larger classes, together with serious 
questioning of educational lock step, pose thought- 
provoking questions for future classroom organization. 
Should classes be of equal size for all types of learn- 
ing? For how long should young children remain 
with a single teacher in order to establish the secure 
base considered essential by specialists in child de- 
velopment and elementary education? Do large groups 
supervised by several adults provide more and better 
resources for learning without destroying other edu- 
cational values? To what extent can and should elec- 
tronic or mechanical devices, under certain conditions 
of classroom organization, relieve teachers to provide 
other kinds of assistance to learners? Should the 
complex organism that is modern education be turned 
toward the promotion of individualized learning 
wherein optimum class size is one student engaged in 
the pursuit of knowledge (30)? Gilchrist (10) and 
Trump (31) have reported some new ventures in 
exploring these and other questions at the secondary- 
school level. Institutions such as Harvard University, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have been cooperating with se- 
lected elementary and secondary schools in several 
experimental ventures designed to break the lock step 
of both vertical and horizontal classroom organiza- 
tion. The most recently constructed elementary-school 
building at Englewood, Florida, is designed to facili- 
tate new patterns of classroom organization. Nests 
of rooms provide adaptable space of from 750 to 
2000 square feet to accommodate various groupings of 
students and teachers in line with the learning activi- 
ties planned. 

On one hand, the continuing educational quest is 
for classroom patterns that preserve and enhance the 
significant differences among students in regard to 
general and specific ability, interest and motivation, 
energy, and creativity. On the other, the quest is for 
patterns that preserve unity in content and that utilize 
teaching resources effectively. This two-fold quest 
always will be tempered by considerations growing 
out of available funds, tradition, administrative ex- 
pediency, and the building limitations resulting from 
each successive generation’s inadequate appraisal of 
the future. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 
DEVELOPMENT 


The development of colleges and universities is an 
important part of the history of education. The stu- 
dent of this field obtains valuable historical data and 
insights which enable him to understand the evolution 
of higher education in its multifaceted milieu. Fur- 
ther, one becomes acquainted with the lives, ideas, 
and influences of great teachers and administrators 
of colleges and universities all over the world. It is 
also possible, through the study of history, to gain 
a clearer conception of the current practices and 
problems of higher education. 

In this article, the terms college and university will 
refer to the post-secondary schools which offer a 
general or liberal-arts education leading to a first 


degree, as in the United States and Great Britain. 
These terms will also be used in connection with 
the educational program of European and other uni- 
versities around the world where the first degree may 
be the doctorate. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, no note will be taken in this article of the 
junior college, the various types of professional 
schools, and the teachers college, since these are 
treated as separate topics in this volume. In general, 
professional education will not be discussed in con- 
nection with non-American higher education. 

The literature, even for the delimited scope to be 
covered in the following pages, is very extensive, 
especially when one considers the publications avail- 
able in the many different languages. In spite of this 
literary abundance, however, one can still echo the 
words of Professor H. G. Good in his article on the 
history of colleges and universities in the United 
States, published in the 1950 edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research: “. . . there does not 
exist a systematic history of American colleges and 
universities and their work.” However, a volume on 
this subject, Higher Education in Transition: A Pop- 
ular History of American Colleges: 1636-1956, by 
Professors John S. Brubacher and Willis Rudy, is to 
be published early in 1958. Nothing can be said at 
the present time of a comprehensive account of the 
history of higher education throughout the world. 

HISTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATIONAL HIS- 
TORIOGRAPHY. Owing to the lack of a thoroughly 
documented study of the development of the histori- 
ography of colleges and universities, the writer will 
attempt a preliminary sketch based on an examination 
of early historical works and later materials found 
in European and American libraries. Perhaps the 
earliest indications of concern for higher educational 
history may be traced to the Han Dynasty, 206 B.c. 
to A.D. 220. From this period onward, the official 
history of the preceding dynasty began to be prepared 
by a scholar or group of scholars who were connected 
with the Imperial Bureau of History. Such histories 
generally included sections on education and very 
probably called attention to developments in higher 
education. The section on the selection of officials, 
incorporated for the first time in the New T'ang 
History which was completed in 1060, seems to be a 
systematic historical study, since here were discussed 
the schools, tests, and other educational problems 
dealing with the preparation and selection of scholars 
as candidates for public office during the T'ang 
Dynasty, from 618 to 907. 

In the Western world, as far back as the middle of 
the fifteenth century, historical accounts of higher 
education in Italy were included in the writings of 
Leonardo Bruni and Flavio Biondo. What seems to 
be one of the first specific efforts at higher educational 
history is Robertus Goulet’s little work on the found- 
ing of the University of Paris (106), which was 
published in 1517 in Latin and translated into English 
in 1928. Although it is of greater usefulness as a 
contemporary document than as an historical study, 
this book may be regarded as a definite starting point 
in writing the history of colleges and universities. 
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During the sixteenth century, a number of works 
on universities appeared in Austria, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, but these had very little historical content. 
What spurred historical research of a sort was the 
controversy between Oxford and Cambridge, in the 
latter half of the century, on the question of which 
was the older university. According to one estimate, 
380 writers labored for Oxford and 110 for Cam- 
bridge. Out of this welter of writings emerged Bryan 
Twyne’s Antiquitatis Academia Oxoniensis Apologia 
in 1608, the first work that can reasonably be de- 
scribed as a history of a British university, according 
to Rashdall (209). 

A further step in the evolution of historical writing 
was Middendorpius’ Academiarum Orbis Christiani 
Libri Duo (177), the first edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1567. The author, a German, discussed 
ancient higher education historically, even if some- 
what fancifully, and described universities in several 
European countries. Rashdall (209) regards this book 
as one of the “most important” works in the early 
period of higher educational historiography. 

The seventeenth century was marked by an even 
greater abundance of historical writings on education 
in general and on universities in particular. During 
the first half of this century, historical and biograph- 
ical accounts in higher education were published in 
England, Denmark, France, Italy, and Belgium. 
Craufurd’s history of the University of Edinburgh 
(55) was finished in manuscript in 1647, but was 
not printed until the early nineteenth century. A 
chronicle rather than a polished history, this volume 
furnished nevertheless useful information about the 
development of this Scottish institution. 

Another of the significant early historians of higher 
education was Launoius, or De Launoy, whose work 
on the history of the controversies about the ideas 
of Aristotle at the University of Paris appeared in 
1653 (157). His later volume, De scholis celebrior- 
ibus (156), described the progress of education from 
Charlemagne to the author’s century, with nearly 
half of the space going to the University of Paris and 
its history. This was the second of the “most im- 
portant” of the older historical works on higher 
education, according to Rashdall (209). 

The earliest major historian of the University of 
Paris was Bulaeus, or Du Boulay, who issued from 
1665 to 1673 six folio volumes in Latin on the history 
of the Paris institution from the time of Charlemagne 
until the seventeenth century (30). Because of the 
mythical, pre-Roman content included in this work, 
as well as other errors of fact, and because of the 
overwhelming amount of material, Rashdall labeled 
Bulaeus “perhaps the stupidest man that ever wrote 
a valuable book” (209). 

The last of the trio of the “most important 
older general works on university history is Di 
quitatibus academicis (51), issued originally in 1651 
by Professor Hermann Conring of the University of 
Helmstedt. This consisted of fully documented lec- 
tures, delivered as far back as 1630, on higher edu- 
cation since the ancient Greek period. The second 
edition, 1674, contained twice as much material, and 
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a third edition appeared as late as 1739. On the basis 
of frequent citation in the literature, Conring’s study 
was probably the most instructive general historical 
volume on higher education until the nineteenth 
century. 

Several countries, especially Germany, could boast 
of ircreasing numbers of histories and dissertations 
for the doctorate in the field of higher education. 
An example of a dissertation was Bechmann’s histor- 
ical analysis of the rights and privileges of university 
students (11), published in 1741. Even more im- 
portant as a milestone in higher educational histori- 
ography of the eighteenth century was Heumann’s 
long, annotated bibliography of the history of aca- 
demic institutions (121), which was issued in 1739. 
The earliest entry in this list is dated 1494. It is 
inconceivable for anyone to do research on the early 
development of higher education without this valuable 
vade-mecum. 

In the first years of the nineteenth century, Meiners 
(175) published, in German, a history of universities 
in various countries since the medieval period. In the 
words of Rashdall (209), this “completely uncritical” 
book “long remained the only modern work on this 
subject.” However, the early stirrings of scientific 
historical writing were felt in the realm of higher 
education with the publication of Friedrich Carl von 
Savigny’s Geschichte des römischen Rechts im Mit- 
telalter (222) in six volumes in 1815-1831. In the 
third volume of this monumental study, the author 
provided an account of medieval universities, with 
special stress on their faculties of law. 

The first critical study of genuine significance on 
the early history of universities was Heinrich Denifle’s 
Die Entstehung der Universitäten des Mittelalters bis 
1400 (60), published in 1885. Rashdall (209) claims 
that the field remained practically terra incognita 
until Father Denifle’s study appeared. Unfortunately, 
he could complete only the first part, which examined 
the opening centuries of the medieval universities. 

The logical point to end this sketch of the develop- 
ment of higher educational historical writing in 
Europe is with the publication of Rashdall’s The 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (209) in 
1895. This three-volume work, which was revised in 
1936, dealt with the Italian, French, English, and 
other European universities. Its comprehensiveness, 
careful documentation, and thorough bibliographies 
make it an indispensable tool of reference for the 
student of the subject today. 

Some facts might be added on the beginnings of 
the American historiography of higher education. 
Possibly the earliest such effort was the historical 
account of Harvard College in the fourth book of 
Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana in 1702. 
Thomas Clap’s Annals or History of Yale College 
(1700-1766), published in 1766, was typical of the 
historical efforts of the century. Apart from occa- 
sional histories, such as Benjamin Peirce’s on Harvard 
in 1833 and Josiah Quincy’s on Harvard in 1840, 
and some on other institutions, not much of real 
significance was published on the history of American 
higher education prior to 1850. 
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The numerous historical and biographical articles 
on American and European universities and colleges 
which appeared in Henry Barnard’s American Journal 
of Education between 1855 and 1881 were not only 
of considerable informational value, but they also 
served as source materials for the debates regarding 
American higher education during the nineteenth 
century. It is probable that Barnard exercised some 
sort of stimulus toward historical studies in higher 
education, 

Before the nineteenth century came to a close, a 
number of important developments took place. Ten 
Brook (251) in 1875 dealt with the history of the 
land-grant colleges, especially the University of Mich- 
igan. In addition, there were histories of such institu- 
tions as Brown, Dartmouth, Princeton, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. Possibly the most notable 
achievement, however, was the publication by the 
United States Bureau of Education of a series of 
monographs on the history of higher education in 
17 states, under the editorship of Herbert B. Adams, 
as part of the Contributions to American Educational 
History (1). One study in this series merits special 
notice because of its thorough account of a perennial 
controversial issue: Frank W. Blackmar’s The History 
of Federal and State Aid to Higher Education in the 
United States, published in 1890. 

The literature on higher educational historiography 
grew rapidly in the twentieth century. The centennial 
celebrations of the colleges and universities were 
occasions for historical volumes of varying merit. 
With the growth of graduate schools, many doctors’ 
and masters’ theses on the history of higher education 
began to appear. Finally the field was enriched by the 
publication of scholarly and popularized autobiog- 
raphies and biographies of university leaders, as well 
as by general overviews and collections of documen- 
tary materials. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF HIGHER EDUCATION- 
AL HISTORY. The earliest extensive bibliography 
was prepared by Heumann (121) in 1793. This was 
a 212-page, annotated listing of works on the history 
of universities, mainly since the sixteenth century. 
Rashdall (209) offers many bibliographical compila- 
tions on the history of individual universities, as well 
as on higher educational history in general. Erman 
and Horn (85) compiled a bibliography of historical 
works on German, Austrian, and Swiss universities 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. Mundt 
(190) listed academic dissertations written from the 
end of the sixteenth century to the close of the nine- 
teenth century. Kibre (144) appends a critically an- 
notated bibliography on a specialized phase of medi- 
eval university life. Three review articles by Brickman 
(23, 24, 25) present critical analyses of the historical 
writings on higher education in the forties and early 
fifties. In addition, Brickman (26) has prepared a 
selected and classified bibliography on the history of 

American higher education. 

COLLECTONS OF DOCUMENTARY SOURCES 
IN THE HISTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
The medieval period is rich in collections of docu- 
mentary materials on the history of the universities. 
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Norton (192) offers extracts from various documents, 
plus commentaries, on curriculum, methods, admin- 
istration, privileges, and degree requirements. Munro 
(191) brought together sources on student privileges, 
student life, and courses of study. Student life in the 
later medieval period in German universities is clearly 
depicted in the translation of the Manuale Scholarium 
by Seybolt (234). The most extensive volume of 
sources dealing with all phases of the medieval uni- 
versity is the one by Thorndike (253). 

The various universities have their special collec- 
tions of early documents. These include charters, 
statutes, regulations, and other pertinent materials. 
Among the many reference works of this type are 
the documentary compilations of Denifle and Chat- 
elain (61) on Paris until the middle of the fifteenth 
century, those of Gibson on Oxford (102), those 
of Heywood on Cambridge (123), and the historical 
documents of the University of Prague, the Monu- 
menta Historica Universitatis Pragensis (181). Doc- 
uments pertaining to foreign students in the various 
medieval universities are of further value. Typical 
of this documentary class are the cormnilations of 
Friedländer and Malagola (93) on the German 
students at the University of Bologna, and of Veress 
(264) on the Hungarians in the Italian universities. 

The succeeding centuries have their own collections 
of university documents. For the newer universities, 
too, there are plentiful source materials. For example, 
Molhuysen (179) has brought together the documents 
of the University of Leyden, and Morgan and Hannay 
(188) have done the same for the University of 
Edinburgh. Both of these institutions were founded 
in the late sixteenth century. The theory underlying 
the German university around 1800 may be studied 
in Die Idee der deutschen Universitit (66), a volume 
which contains essays by the renowned thinkers: 
Schelling, Fichte, Schleiermacher, Steffens, and Hum- 
boldt. 

A fundamental documentary work for the history 
of American colleges and universities is the volume 
on selected charters and basic laws edited by Elliott 
and Chambers (77). The third volume of Knight's 
documentary collection on antebellum Southern edu- 
cation (145) is devoted to the rise of the Universities 
of North Carolina and Georgia, and other state 
institutions as well, since the eighteenth century. 

The Harvard College Records (117) and Dexter's 
documentary history of Yale (65) are important for 
the early history of these institutions. Paterson (197) 
Presents letters written in the eighteenth century by 
an alumnus at Princeton. Sources dealing with the 
origins of Columbia in the eighteenth century are 
found in the Schneiders’ work on President Samuel 
Johnson (227). For the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, Knight (146) has printed statements on 
higher education by college presidents. Russell com- 
piled passages from the annual reports of President 
Barnard of Columbia (220), and Elliott (76) did the 
same for President Butler. 

DIARIES, AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, MEMOIRS, 
AND REMINISCENCES. The information contained 
in diaries and journals of students and professors can 
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be of great value for depicting the higher education 
of a particular period in a living manner. Moseley 
(187) edited the diary for 1843 to 1852 of Professor 
James Hadley, who taught Greek for over a quarter 
of a century at Yale. Hammond’s diary (114), cover- 
ing part of the same period, is an Amherst under- 
graduate’s frank comments on many matters relating 
to college life. A Delaware College student’s diary for 
1853-54 was edited by Lewis (161). 

Autobiographies, memoirs, and reminiscences are 
also of value for the history of higher education, but 
because they are written usually some time after the 
occurrence of the events they describe they should 
be used with caution. Friedrich Paulsen (198), 
famous professor of philosophy at the University of 
Berlin and one of the outstanding German educa- 
tional thinkers of the nineteenth century, describes 
his struggle as a university teacher and academic 
writer. In the United States, autobiographical works 
of significance include those by Burgess (31), Butler 
(33), Hitchcock (125), and White (274). President 
Snyder of Wofford discussed his experiences as a 
student in Germany (243). Mecklin (174) shows how 
the problems of academic freedom affected him as 
a professor. President MacCracken of Vassar (166) 
gives insight into the growth of women's higher 
education. Cohen (48) reveals the struggle of an 
immigrant to become an outstanding professor of 
philosophy. 

REGISTERS OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 
Compilations of names of students by classes often 
yield some information of value for research and 
also hints for beginning research projects in higher 
education. Among the many student lists are those 
of Oxford (195), Cambridge (249), Basel (267), the 
medical faculty of Montpellier (107), Utrecht (5), 
and Yale (124). In addition, there are valuable lists 
of students from foreign countries at various univer- 
sities, as Knod’s list of Germans at Bologna (148), 
Weigle’s of Germans at Perugia (271), and Peacock’s 
of English students at the University of Leyden (200). 
Other helpful compilations are Zonta and Brotto’s 
listing of degrees granted by Padua from 1406 to 1550 
(287) and the bibliography of student registers of 
universities in Germany, other European countries, 
and the United States, prepared by Schmalhaus (224), 

GENERAL HISTORIES OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. There is no single scholarly volume or series 
of volumes which presents a connected account of 
the development of colleges and universities from 
ancient times to the present. Several attempts have 
been made, such as the volumes by Aigrain (3), 
Conring (51), Meiners (175), and Moreno (182). These 
have varied with respect to comprehensiveness and 
documentation, but not one has been successful. Of 
greater usefulness for the research student is such 
a work as D'Irsay's volumes on the history of uni- 
versities in Western Europe until the late nineteenth 
century (67). Here can be found abundant docu- 
mentary references and an extensive bibliography. 
Of more restricted geographic scope is La Fuente’s 
history of the Spanish universities from the Middle 
Ages until the mid-nineteenth century (151). 


Higher education in the Middle Ages is the subject 
of several works. Laurie (158) began his survey 
with the Roman period and stressed the curriculum 
and administration of the medieval university. Denifle 
(60) explores the reasons for the founding of the 
medieval university and includes a critical review of 
the literature on higher educational history. The first 
of the two volumes of Kaufmann’s history of German 
universities (140) deals with the history of the medi- 
eval university in Italy, France, England, and Spain. 
But the most comprehensive work on higher educa- 
tion in the Middle Ages is the monumental, three- 
volume treatment by Rashdall (209). This thoroughly 
documented study covers in great detail the univer- 
sities of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Great Britain, 
Portugal, Belgium, Austria, Bohemia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Denmark, and Sweden. The third volume de- 
votes a chapter of more than 100 pages to student 
life in the medieval universities. 

There are several general histories of American 
higher education. Thwing (255) presents a detailed 
survey down to the end of the nineteenth century, 
but with occasional documentation only. Wills (277) 
uses a topical approach, but is rather brief in his 
treatment, Earnest (71) offers an informal, at times 
“breezy,” survey of three centuries of the American 
college, yet with documentary support. Perhaps the 
most satisfying of the general works is the historical 
study of the American liberal arts college by Schmidt 
(225), which combines sound scholarship with read- 
able style. In treating the college of the twentieth 
century, Schmidt shows how the liberal-arts program 
of study is struggling to keep its place amid the rising 
emphasis on professional training in the universities. 

Covering long chronological periods but more re- 
stricted in scope than the foregoing are books by 
Butts (34) and Tewksbury (252). Tewksbury’s study 
traces the origins of American higher institutions of 
learning prior to the Civil War, stressing the influence 
of religious ideas and individuals. The author's use 
of primary sources and his generous bibliography and 
tables make this a most helpful work of reference. 
Butts contributes a careful and significant study of 
the evolution of the American collegiate curriculum 
from colonial days to the first third of the twentieth 
century. He shows how the higher programs of study 
tended to change because of modified conditions in 
society. 

HISTORIES OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES. Obviously, it is not possible to include all the 
important institutional histories. An attempt will be 
made, however, to cover representative works and 
some others. Mallet’s history of Oxford (170) and 
Mullinger’s history of Cambridge (189) are standard 
studies, but the historian must also take into account 
the seventeenth-century history by Wood (281), even 
if it contains some fanciful conjectures. Typical of 
the histories of the younger English universities are 
the volumes by Bellot (13), Hearnshaw (118), and 
Whiting (275). Grant’s history of three centuries of 
the University of Edinburgh (108) should be supple- 
mented by Turner’s account since 1833 (260). Coutts 
(54) narrates the development of the University of 
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Glasgow from the fifteenth to the twentieth century. 
The University of Dublin until the close of the 
eighteenth century and Dublin’s Trinity College have 
been treated historically by Maxwell (171) and 
Stubbs (247). 

Jourdain’s study of the University of Paris in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (138) is dis- 
tinguished from its predecessors by being based on 
primary sources and by the inclusion of documents. 
Perhaps the most unusual historical study of recent 
times is the four-volume exhaustive history of the 
early years, 1517-1550, of the Collegium Trilingue 
of Louyain by De Vocht (62). This work is founded 
solely on manuscript and other primary materials. 
Schotel (228) analyzed the development of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. 

Ritter (212) examined the history of the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg as part of the context of German 
history. Haller (112) offers considerable documentary 
evidence and analysis of the first 60 years of the 
existence of the University of Tiibingen. The univer- 
sities of Marburg, Munich, and Bonn were given 
documented historical treatments by Hermelink and 
Kaehler (120), Prantl (205), and Bezold (15). 

The Italian universities have had many historians. 
Sorbelli and Simeoni (244) trace the history of the 
University of Bologna from the Middle Ages through 
the eighteenth century, while Calcaterra (36) covers 
this institution's development more briefly but brings 
its story to the mid-twentieth century. The history of 
the University of Perugia by Ermini (86) is a bal- 
anced, well-documented account from the fourteenth 
century to the present. Chaloupecky (41) prepared 
a brief history of the University of Prague on its six- 
hundredth anniversary. Borgeaud (18) studied the 
rise of the Academy of Calvin and its growth into 
the University of Geneva. Braga (22) described at 
length the history of the University of Coimbra from 
1289 to 1872, with special reference to its impact on 
public education in Portugal. The history of the 
University of Upsala from the fifteenth through the 
eighteenth century was exhaustively presented by 
Annerstedt (7). Tunberg (259) described the devel- 
opment of the University of Stockholm from its 
foundation in 1877 until 1950. Two centuries of the 
University of Moscow are covered in the commemo- 
rative two-volume history edited by Tichomirov and 
others (256). 

The record of the development and destruction of 
the Jewish religious colleges of Eastern Europe during 
World War II is presented in Hebrew in a work 
edited by Mirsky (178). Some of these institutions 
were able to migrate to other countries, especially 
the United States and Israel. 

The University of Nalanda in India, which was 
international in influence during the Middle Ages, 
was described by Sankalia (221). An account of more 
than a century of the history of Victoria University, 
Ontario, has been given by Sissons (238). The early 
years of what is often regarded as the oldest univer- 

sity of the Western Hemisphere, the University of 
San Marcos in Lima, Peru, were thoroughly analyzed 


by Eguiguren (75). Lanning (155), the expert on the 
history of universities in Latin America, wrote a 
thoroughgoing account of the University de San 
Carlos of Guatemala from the early seventeenth to 
the early nineteenth century. 

The historiography of colleges and universities in 
the United States can point to few works as thor- 
oughly documented, well-written, and reliably inter- 
preted as the three volumes by Morison (183, 184) 
on the first century of Harvard College. The history 
of Harvard from 1869 to 1929 is covered less ade- 
quately by another volume under the editorship of 
Morison (186). The general history of Harvard from 
its founding until its tercentenary in 1936 is narrated 
by Morison (185) in still another, but more popularly 
written, book. Pierson (202, 203) presents the history 
of Yale College from 1871 to 1937 in two scholarly 
volumes, pointing up the factors which made this 
institution one of the leading American colleges. The 
history of Princeton by Wertenbaker (272) is short, 
but it includes all relevant details. Likewise brief, but 
a model of scholarly and interpretive writing is the 
history of the University of Pennsylvania by Cheyney 
(44). Richardson (211) has written the standard 
history of Dartmouth College, and Demarest (59) 
has done the same for Rutgers College. 

The number of histories of the younger colleges 
and universities in the United States is rather large. 
Attention will be directed to only some of them. The 
noted historian Carl Becker (12) prepared a series 
of essays and documents on the early history of 
Cornell University. Galpin (97) wrote a detailed 
analysis of the founding of Syracuse University in the 
nineteenth century. The history of Washington and 
Jefferson College until the end of the Civil War was 
carefully written by Coleman (49). The two-volume 
study by Fletcher (89) of the origins and early de- 
velopment of Oberlin College, the original home of 
coeducation, is another high point in historical writ- 
ing on higher education. Typical of the numerous 
histories of Protestant church-related colleges is the 
volume by Williams (276) on Heidelberg College. 

A popularized history of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was written by French (92). The rise and fall, 
shortly before the Civil War, of Kentucky’s Transyl- 
vania University was fully described by Jennings 
(136). Chaffin (40) prepared a detailed documentary 
study of half a century of the history of Trinity Col- 
lege, the predecessor of Duke University. Another 
study based on primary documentation was completed 
by Chitty (45) on the genesis and the first 16 years 
of the University of the South. On the Pacific Coast, 
Elliott (79) made a thorough study of the first 
quarter-century of Stanford University. 

One of the earliest efforts to provide higher educa- 
tion for Negroes was recorded in McGinnis’ history 
(172) of Wilberforce University. The story of How- 
ard University by Dryson (70) depicted the evolution 
of what is perhaps the best-known university estab- 
lished for Negroes. 

There are some fine histories of women’s colleges. 
Watters (270) traced a century of the development 
of MacMurray College. Knipp and Thomas (147) 
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studied the history of Goucher College, and Cornelius 
(52) described the development of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College. 

Catholic higher education has received some atten- 
tion on the part of the historians. The Catholic 
University of America has been well treated histor- 
ically by Ellis (80) and by some of his students, such 
as Ahern (2). Hamilton (113) has provided a closely 
documented history of a large Jesuit institution, 
Marquette University. 

A wealth of historical material exists on the state 
universities. Bruce (28) has produced a significant, 
five-volume study of a century of the University of 
Virginia. The early years of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and the University of Kentucky were depicted 
by Fleming (88) and by Hopkins (132). Cabaniss 
(35) wrote a brief account of the growth of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. Viles (265) surveyed a century 
of the University of Missouri. The broadening of the 
curriculum of Mississippi State College over a period 
of 75 years was documented by Bettersworth (14). 
The history of the University of Alabama by Sellers 
(233) is a detailed analysis of the period from 1818 
until the beginning of the twentieth century. Hollis 
(128) showed by careful documentation the evolution 
of the University of South Carolina, 

Perhaps the most exemplary history of a state 
university is that by Curti and Carstensen (58) on 
the University of Wisconsin. This two-volume study 
is thoroughly documented, smoothly written, contains 
objective comparisons with other institutions, and 
stresses such matters as academic freedom which are 
important to a university's growth. 

Several historical volumes are devoted to municipal 
institutions of higher learning. Easterby (72) pre- 
pared a history of the oldest such institution, the 
College of Charleston. Rudy (218) traced, with doc- 
umentary care, the origin and growth of the College 
of the City of New York. 

HISTORICAL MONOGRAPHS. From the writings 
of such educators as Plato, Quintilian, St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Cardinal Newman, and others, 
Wise (279) is able to show that the seven liberal 
arts played some role in shaping views and programs 
of higher education. Paulsen (199) traces the devel- 
opment of the teaching of the classics in the gymnasia 
and universities of Germany since the Middle Ages 
against the background of the general history of 
German higher education. Horn (133) shows how 
the concept and practice of academic freedom evolved 
over the centuries. Statistics of university attendance 
in Germany from the Middle Ages to the end of the 
nineteenth century are furnished by Eulenberg (87). 
There was, according to these figures, a continuous 
rise in enrollment from the fourteenth century until 
the Reformation in the early sixteenth century. After- 
wards the universities experienced ups and downs in 
student attendance on account of wars and restrictive 
political and economic conditions. The 50 German- 
speaking universities founded since the fourteenth 
century were reduced within 500 years to 29, mainly 
through consolidations. Eulenberg’s data also reflect 
the shift in nature of the student bodies in the Ger- 
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man universities, from the clergy to the nobility, 
middle class, and at times even the peasantry. Four- 
nier (90) studied the statutes and privileges of the 
French universities from the Middle ages until the 
French Revolution. Schulze and Ssymank (229) 
present a comprehensive, documented analysis of the 
history of German student life from the Middle 
Ages to the twentieth century. 

Many monographs deal with shorter chronological 
periods. The curriculum, organization, and student 
life of ancient Greek universities were described by 
Capes (37) and Walden (268). Compayré (50) indi- 
cated the influence of Peter Abelard as a teacher and 
thinker upon the medieval university. Bannenberg 
(9) re-examined the documents relating to the admin- 
istration and organization of the medieval university 
and, as a result, became critical of some of the 
opinions of Denifle, D'Irsay, and Kaufmann. Higher 
education in medieval Byzantium or Constantinople, 
a topic generally overlooked or neglected in histories 
of higher education in the Middle Ages, is given 
scholarly treatment by Fuchs (94). One of the earliest 
studies of the origins of student privileges and rights 
was done by Bechmann (11). Kibre (143) traces 
student privileges to Roman law and proves that 
these were mainly concerned with external matters, 
rather than with the intellectual process itself or 
with academic freedom. The struggle over the ques- 
tion of academic oaths at the medieval University 
of Paris is also documented by Kibre (142). 

Thurot (254) analyzed the organization of instruc- 
tion at the medieval University of Paris. In his 
scholarly study of the teaching of grammar and rhet- 
oric in the medieval Universities of Paris, Toulouse, 
and Bologna, Paetow (196) cites evidence that the 
twelfth-century revival of Latin classical literature 
made but little progress in the new universities, 
because of the rising interest in Aristotelian thought 
and logic, theology, medicine, and Jaw. Neither gram- 
mar nor rhetoric received much attention in the medi- 
eval universities. The neglect of classical learning 
during the thirteenth century, the heyday of the uni- 
versity, stood out in deep contrast to the movement 
in the following century sparked by Petrarch to re- 
store the glory of the ancient lore of Greece and 
Rome. The bibliography appended to Paetow's work 
is a good example of critical evaluation of the 
literature. 

The role of the nations, or groups of students and 
professors from particular foreign areas, in the ad- 
ministration of the medieval universities of Italy, 
France, Spain, and other countries is thoroughly 
documented by Kibre (144). This form of organiza- 
tion lent a cosmopolitan atmosphere to the medieval 
university and ensured that the foreign students 
would have the same rights as the natives. Although 
the number of foreign students at the various 
European higher institutions began to decline during 
the fifteenth century, the nations continued to have a 
prominent status in the organization of universities 
until the early nineteenth century. In addition to this 
important recent work, there are other monographs 
issued during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
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on more specialized aspects of foreign students in 
the medieval universities. Budinszky (29) is usually 
regarded as the standard authority on foreigners at 
the University of Paris. Boyce (20) studied the 
English-German nation at the University of Paris. 
Olde and Waitz (194) investigated the presence of 
Swedish students at the same institution, and Holma 
and Maliniemi (130) examined the record of the 
Finnish students in medieval Paris. The influence of 
the English-German nation was also traced by Tou- 
louse (258) until the end of the fifteenth century. 
Wils (278) studied the German nation at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain; Young (285), the Bohemian nation 
at Oxford and Cambridge from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century; and Andrich (6), the English- 
Scottish nation at the University of Padua. 

That the international status and complexion of 
the medieval university contributed to a movement 
of ideas across national boundaries and facilitated 
intellectual cooperation among various countries was 
made clear in the monograph by Rastoul (210). In 
a recently published study, Stelling-Michaud (245) 
showed by appropriate documentation how the medi- 
eval University of Bologna was responsible for the 
introduction of Roman and canon law into Switzer- 
land. 

An important original piece of historical research 
on the early conceptions of a Jesuit university was 
contributed by Ganss (98). This volume Presents a 
translation of the fourth part of Loyola’s Constitu- 
ciones de la Compañia de Jesús, dating from about 
1550 and recognized as the basis of the Ratio Studi- 
orum of 1599. Most of it, however, is devoted to 
documented studies of the background of Jesuit 
higher education in the context of the Renaissance. 
Loyola’s educational Principles not only influenced 
Catholic higher education during later centuries, but 
also anticipated many ideas identified with modern 
education. Kroon (150) made an exhaustive analysis 
of the documents dealing with the development of 
medical education at the University of Leyden during 
the first 50 years of the existence of this institution, 
which exerted a powerful influence on the growth 
of science throughout Europe during the seventeenth 
century. Lanning (153) performed a most useful 
service by examining archival and manuscript ma- 
terials on the introduction of the European scholastic 
university into Latin America. He shows how the 
university developed from the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth centuries. Lanning’s writings on higher educa- 
tion in Latin America are probably the best extant, 
certainly in the English language. The latest example 
of his research, the development of the University of 
San Carlos of Guatemala during the enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century (154), is a careful account 
of the curriculum, administration, and various aca- 
demic problems of the Guatemalan university. In 
spite of the fact that the Inquisition was still strong 
in the New World in the eighteenth century, the 
scholars of the university were scarcely hampered in 
their pursuit of knowledge, in part because of the 
great interest of the Madrid government in useful 
learning. 
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The status of Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
during the eighteenth century was investigated by 
Wordsworth (283). The function of German scholars 
who served as members of the faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow, which was founded in 1755, is 
documented in detail by Stieda (246). His conclusion 
was that the Germans influenced greatly this Russian 
university. 

The growth of higher education in Wales during 
the nineteenth century was described by Ellis (81). 
A thorough analysis of the movements for the reform 
of English universities in the nineteenth century was 
made by Tillyard (257). 

Aydelotte (8) treated the origin of the American 
Rhodes scholarships at the beginning of the twentieth 
century and the later careers of those who had studied 
in British universities. The objective of these scholar- 
ships was to make educated citizens of the world 
who would contribute toward peace. The genesis of 
the international student movement was described 
by Lips (164), who then proceeded to analyze its 
further development after World War I. Lilge (163) 
made a study of the tendencies in the conception and 
functions of the German university in the nineteenth 
century and showed the connection with the rise of 
National Socialist ideology among professors and 
students. Lilge attributed the downfall of the German 
university as a scholarly and scientific institution to 
the substitution of nationalist political ideology for 
learning and research. Just how the German univer- 
sities were transformed into Nazi institutions was 
documented with primary data by Hartshorne (116). 

Li (162) wrote an account of the history of private 
colleges in China from 1912 to 1953. Since 1949, 
when the control of the Chinese mainland became 
completely Communistic, the private (nondenomina- 
tional, Protestant, Catholic) colleges were taken over 
by the government and Russian influences were intro- 
duced. Among the new changes was the requirement 
of studying the ideas of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and 
Mao Tse-tung, Kiang (141) narrated the beginnings 
of the Chinese student movement since the ancient 
Period, showing how the conditions of modern life 
have brought about a modification of the historic 
Confucian orientation of the Chinese student. 

The report of the University Grants Committee 
(262) in Great Britain for the period 1935 to 1947 
dealt with the changes in universities prior to World 
War II, the impact of the war on British higher 
learning, the postwar revival, and more recent devel- 
opments and problems. The committee maintained 
that the system of grants by the government to the 
universities was administered before the war without 
interference or control. With the large postwar in- 
creases in grants, the committee felt that it was 
appropriate for it “to exercise a somewhat greater 
measure of influence over university policy than 
hitherto.” Although the committee reconsidered the 
basis of giving funds, it insisted that reforms such as 
central planning would not involve any abridgement 
of the academic freedom of the universities. 

The evolution of the ideal of liberal education in 
America since the eighteenth century is the theme 
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of the dissertation by Zimmer (286), with a special 
chapter devoted to Catholic higher education. His 
conclusion was that the key to the history of higher 
education in the United States and to the future of 
higher education is the liberal-arts college. A good 
part of this book, however, is based on secondary 
and textbook materials. Pryde (206) made use of 
many monographic writings in his survey of the influ- 
ence of the universities of Scotland on the American 
colleges during the Colonial Period. The major im- 
pact, according to Pryde, was on William and Mary, 
Princeton, and Pennsylvania, which drew principles 
and personnel from Scotland “for their foundation, 
or their stabilization, or both.” Minor and incidental 
influences were exerted on Harvard, Columbia, and 
Dartmouth; but on the other colleges there was little 
or no Scottish effect. A rather unusual study is the 
book by Mollon (180) on the relation of the colonial 
colleges to liberalism in New England. Mollon scru- 
tinized the role of religion and theology in college and 
society, pointing up the decline of the theocratic state 
and the growth of liberal sentiment in the eighteenth 
century. His final observation was that as the colleges 
become cultural centers of influence they are able 
to exercise a beneficial effect on the welfare of soci- 
ety. 

In his study of Andrew D. White as president of 
Cornell, Rogers (214) wrote neither the biography 
of the man nor the history of the institution, but 
rather placed both within the social context of the 
period after the Civil War. White is shown to be a 
precursor of modern higher educational thought. He 
was receptive to new types of studies, since he was 
committed to the basic idea that the university 
justified its existence to the extent that it fulfilled 
the needs of society. His opposition to mechanical 
methods of teaching and learning, as well as his 
advocacy of freedom of thought and research from 
the domination of theologians, helped pave the way 
for the modern, free, society-serving university. An 
examination by Rudy (219) of the forces shaping 
American higher education from the end of the 
Civil War until the close of the century resulted in 
the conclusion that the modern American college 
was a product of various components. Among the 
elements in the development of the American college 
and university in the latter part of the century were 
great financial fortunes, the spread of the elective 
system, the rise in the level of training for the pro- 
fessions, the growth of interest in learning among 
the people, the inspiration of the German university, 
and the beginning of the graduate school. The growth 
of the college and university was dynamic, rapid, and 
hasty. 

The histories of the colleges and universities of 
many states have been included in the series, “Con- 
tributions to American Educational History,” edited 
by Herbert B. Adams (1). In this collection may be 
found histories of the College of William and Mary, 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the University 
of Virginia, as well as the history of higher education 
in South Carolina, Maine, and other states. Also in- 
cluded is a significant monograph by Blackmar on 
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the development of federal and state support to 
higher education. 

The origins and growth of the first state universities 
were described by Ten Brook (251). His emphasis 
was on the land-grant colleges and on the University 
of Michigan. Witherington (280) confined his atten- 
tion to an analysis of the development of the state- 
supported colleges and universities in Tennessee. The 
establishment of a unified state university in New 
York State is painstakingly presented by Carmichael 
(38). After a brief summary of the background of 
public higher education in New York, Carmichael 
followed step by step the developments following the 
creation in 1946 of a temporary commission to de- 
termine the need for a state university. This case 
study in the processes of policy formation was based 
on a large variety of source materials and illustrated 
well the technique of close study of a limited histor- 
ical period. Another example of this type of research 
is the study of the Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York by Gilbert (103). These two-year colleges were 
opened on short notice in 1946 to provide higher 
educational facilities for the large number of veterans. 
After the emergency was over, the colleges were dis- 
continued. 

Eckelberry (73) has written the standard account 
of the rise of the municipally supported colleges and 
universities. Among the institutions whose history 
he recorded were the first of the kind, the College 
of Charleston, the College of the City of New York, 
and the University of Cincinnati. The municipal in- 
stitutions of higher learning originated because of 
favorable conditions in the cities, rather than because 
of a general movement to bring them into existence. 
In every case, furthermore, the college was not set 
up suddenly, and it required financial support. A 
third common factor in the creation of the eleven 
colleges and universities that were studied was that 
the founders advanced as the most significant reason 
for these institutions the fact that they provide an 
opportunity to receive a higher education for many 
young people who otherwise would lack it. The mu- 
nicipal university, on the basis of its history, played 
an important role in the democratization of American 
higher education. Eckelberry concluded further that 
the municipal university will play an increasingly 
significant role in the higher education of the fu- 
ture. 

Among the monographs on denominationally spon- 
sored higher education, there are several of special 
interest. Cassidy (39) sketched the growth of Catholic 
institutions of higher learning from the late seven- 
teenth century to the middle of’ the nineteenth. Er- 
bacher (84) concentrated on Catholic colleges for 
men in the decade and a half after 1850. In the 
Protestant camp, Godbold (105) analyzed the ante- 
bellum denominational college in the South. The 
dissertation by Geiger (101) recorded the history 
of the higher educational program of the Presbyterian 
Church. This denomination encouraged the founding 
of higher institutions which were associated with the 
church but not controlled by it. Although it influenced 
such colleges in a beneficial way along spiritual and 
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educational lines, the church did not help them fully 
because of the lack of a central agency to organize 
and support a unified system of colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Wesley (273) summarized the various proposals 
for a national university since the time of Benjamin 
Rush and George Washington. He concluded his 
survey with a plan for such an institution and a sug- 
gested bill for the attention of Congress. 

Two studies deal with the private support of col- 
leges and universities. Sears (231) traced the history 
of the role of philanthropy in the growth of higher 
educational institutions. Hollis (129) brought the 
history down to a later date and stressed the philan- 
thropic activities of foundations in the establishment 
and support of higher education. 

The development of policies and practices with 
regard to the admission of students to colleges prior 
to the twentieth century was recorded by Broome 
(27). The standardization of college entrance since 
1900 through the College Entrance Examination 
Board was reported by Fuess (95) in detail, although 
without specification of sources. This board was a 
product of the educational thinking of the last 25 
years of the nineteenth century, especially of the 
ideas of President Eliot of Harvard, and it came into 
being because of the “vital spirit” of Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Smallwood (239) made a thorough, critical 
analysis of the sources regarding the systems of exam- 
inations and grading in Harvard, William and Mary, 
Yale, Mount Holyoke, and Michigan from the time 
of their founding until 1900. At first, descriptive 
terms were used, such as Optimi, Inferiores, and 
Pejores at Yale in 1785. Numerical marks replaced 
these descriptions after 1813. Although examinations 
were looked upon as satisfactory after 1850, there 
was still some criticism and experimentation in con- 
nection with the evaluation by means of grades and 
marks. 

The question of honorary degrees granted by 
colleges and universities has been a controversial one 
for some time. Epler (83) investigated the history of 
this practice at seven institutions and also the current 
opinions and practices at more than two hundred 
colleges. Before the Revolution there were few hon- 
orary degrees, but by 1800 most of the established 
colleges were granting such degrees. In 1692 three 
honorary degrees were awarded; in 1930 the Amer- 
ican colleges and universities awarded 1347 honor- 
ifics. 

The standard study on the origins and early devel- 
opment of the college library in the United States was 
written by Shores (235). This investigator examined 
the record of the colonial colleges and brought his 
account down to the end of the eighteenth century. 

The function of the nineteenth-century college 
president was clearly described by Schmidt (226). 
The history of personnel services in the American 
colleges from the colonial days to 1860 was docu- 
mented, on the basis of institutional histories, by 
Leonard (160). The increasing concern on the part 
of college administrators during this period for the 

problems of housing and food services, discipline, 


and general welfare of the students became the basis 
for the systematic, comprehensive programs of per- 
sonnel services in American higher education today. 

Court decisions have played an influential part in 
the administration and policies of American higher 
education. Elliott and Chambers (78) prepared a 
series of digests of such decisions which cover the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This basic volume 
was supplemented by two later compilations by 
Chambers (42, 43). 

Snow (242) studied the content taught in the 
American college as it developed and examined the 
forces underlying curriculum change in higher educa- 
tion. Using the commencement theses of the colonial 
colleges as sources, Walsh (269) arrived at the con- 
clusion that Scholasticism was a major study in the 
early history of higher education in America, He 
concluded that the Founding Fathers of the American 
Republic had been educated in accordance with aca- 
demic traditions going back to the Middle Ages. 
Potter (204) made a study of the status of debating 
in the curriculum of the nine original colleges from 
colonial times to 1900, He found that debating was 
important from the start, that it was shaped by the 
same forces which affected higher education and 
American culture, that there were four currents in 
the evolution of this type of student activity (syl- 
logistic disputation, forensic disputation, literary and 
debating societies, intercollegiate debating), and that 
shifts from one current to another were at least 
partially initiated by students, 

The place of science in the colonial curriculum and 
the methods of teaching it were described by Horn- 
berger (134). He showed that science became more 
and more important as time went on and that it had 
become established as a collegiate subject by the 
close of the eighteenth century. The most powerful 
impetus for the growth of individual scientific courses 
in the college curriculum was the rise of medical 
education in the eighteenth century. 

There are two highly competent and exhaustively 
documented monographs on the teaching of the social 
sciences. Haddow (110) used textbooks, college cata- 
logues, and other sources to depict the development 
of instruction in political science in American higher 
education from colonial days to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. O'Connor (193) concentrated on a 
much shorter period of time, the early nineteenth 
century until 1837, in studying the history of the 
teaching of political economy in the colleges and 
universities. He focussed his attention on the text- 
books in use at the time and indicated the relevance 
of the early teaching of economics to the later devel- 
opment of the subject. 

The short and unfootnoted study by Dutcher (69) 
of the historical development of Wesleyan University 
also includes data on library, enrollment, staff, and 
salaries. A more definitive work of this general type 
is the analysis of intellectual change at Amherst 
College from 1865 to 1912 by LeDuc (159). He 
shows that, after an initial half-century during which 
piety reigned on the campus, Amherst was subjected 
to violent impact of German biblical criticism, secu- 
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larism, evolution, and new geological science. The 
ideological conflicts which raged among the professors 
and the students toward the end of the century 
almost resulted in an “intellectual anarchy” at the 
college. Roach (213) gave a fully documented record 
of the development of the teaching of elocution and 
af the student speaking societies at Columbia College 
trom its founding in the colonial era until 1940. 
There was an active interest in speech education until 
about the end of the eighteenth century, a decline and 
later a discontinuance of the program at Columbia 
during the next century, and a revival of interest on 
the part of students and professors in the current 
century. The scholarly study by Cohen (47) of teach- 
ing and research at Harvard College in the eighteenth 
century convinced him that science played a more 
important role in colonial culture and education than 
had hitherto been believed. By examining closely the 
various forms of scientific activity he was able to 
conclude that “the scientific culture present in our 
Colonial colleges is most impressive, even when com- 
pared to that of many European institutions.” 

The rise and development of that peculiarly Amer- 
ican higher institution, the land-grant college, at- 
tracted several students of history. Ross (216) investi- 
gated with thorough documentation the background 
and genesis of this movement and the Morrill Acts 
of 1862 and 1890, In a study covering the land-grant 
idea from its inception to the present, Eddy (74) 
showed that the Jand-grant colleges were able to prove 
that a higher education was more a national need 
than a luxury and that it was worthwhile to provide 
education to every individual, without regard to his 
economic or social standing, so long as he had the 
ability to profit by the higher learning. The growth 
of the study of agriculture, one of the subjects 
stressed in the land-grant institutions, is described in 
detail in the history of the University of Wisconsin’s 
College of Agriculture by Glover (104). A more 
specialized examination of agricultural teaching, that 
of the extension division of the University of Wis- 
consin since 1885, was prepared by Rosentreter (215). 
This documented historical analysis indicated the 
process by which the university succeeded in extend- 
ing its influence over agricultural work in Wisconsin, 
as well as over institutional extension work elsewhere 
in the United States and in foreign countries. 

Certain facets of college life in the old South 
from the early nineteenth century until about 1870 
have been presented in a thoroughly documented 
fashion by Coulter (53). This is a highly interesting 
account of students, faculty, instruction. spiritual 
atmosphere, and related matters at the University of 
Georgia, not so much in the form of an institutional 
history as in the form of a monograph. Similar in 
approach is the volume by Tankersley (248) on 
Oglethorpe from its opening in 1838 to its closing 
in 1872. Although the latter does not attain the level 
of excellence of Coulter’s study, it nevertheless is a 
reliably written account of student and faculty life 
in another institution of the old South. 

In the field of the higher educational history of the 
Negro there are several informative monographs. 
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Holmes (131) traced the evolution of the Negro 
college from Civil War days until 1932. During the 
first period, from 1860 to 1885, owing to the histor- 
ical circumstances of the Negro, the colleges and 
universities organized for his benefit had to devote 
their major attention to elementary schooling; from 
1886 to 1916 they raised the level of work to that 
of classical academies and colleges. The period 1917 
to 1928 saw the expansion and improvement of the 
colleges, culminating in the publication of the “epoch- 
making” Phelps-Stokes survey by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. The most recent period is one in which the 
Negro colleges made a serious attempt to raise their 
educational standards. The development of the Negro 
colleges in North Carolina was presented by McMil- 
lan (173). In his study of the origins and growth of 
Negro colleges in Georgia from the end of the Civil 
War until 1949, Range (208) analyzed the factors 
operating on the rise of Atlanta and Clark Univer- 
sities, and on Morehouse and Spelman Colleges, with 
special stress on the relevant backgrounds of an 
economic and sociological nature. The author's treat- 
ment of the period prior to 1900 is better than that 
of the more recent period. 

The basic study of the education of women was 
made by Woody (282) in his monumental two- 
volume work. The early history of women's colleges 
was treated by Boas (17). The Blandin study (16) 
restricted itself to women’s higher education in the 
antebellum South. The development of Catholic col- 
leges for women was analyzed in the monograph by 
Bowler (19). Ainsworth (4) studied the history of 
physical education in 12 women’s colleges, including 
Barnard, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 

The area of research in the history of academic 
freedom has shown much progress in recent years. 
Hofstadter and Metzger (126) completed a most 
significant study of the development of academic free- 
dom in the colleges and universities of the United 
States. This volume carried the account of the ups 
and downs of academic freedom from the medieval 
origins through World War I. The authors discussed 
fully, with appropriate documentation, the impact of 
the German university ideal, the introduction of 
Darwinian thought, the role of religious ideology, 
the influence of the rising business and industrial 
society upon the administration and financial support 
of the American college and university, and the early 
history of the American Association of University 
Professors. Particular attention was given to the 
problems arising out of the violations of academic 
freedom. The Hofstadter-Metzger study made a few 
references to the recent developments in academic 
freedom, but a fuller account was provided by Mac- 
Iver (167). This eminent sociologist analyzed the 
various phases of the problem since World War II. 
It would seem desirable, however, to have a complete, 
objective, historically oriented monograph on the 
problems and issues in academic freedom from World 
War I until the present. In a specialized study, Hardin 
(115) documented fully the various aspects of fed- 
eral relations to the land-grant universities’ colleges 
of agriculture, with particular emphasis upon the 
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problem of educational freedom. This analysis of 
tax-supported agricultural education since the thirties 
was featured by case studies of the influence of poli- 
tics at several colleges of agriculture and the contro- 
versies resulting therefrom. According to Hardin, 
federal grants to agricultural research and extension 
work have not been the means of federal political 
control. Whatever control was exercised by political 
forces over tax-supported agricultural extension and 
research was accomplished essentially outside federal 
grants-in-aid. In general, there was evident “the great 
power of state and local politics to influence colleges 
of agriculture, some of which have been virtually 
foreclosed from examining certain kinds of issues.” 
BIOGRAPHIES OF ADMINISTRATORS, PRO- 
FESSORS, AND STUDENTS. There is an abundant 
literature of a biographical nature which is of great 
interest and value to writers on the history of higher 
education. In the biographical register of Oxford 
University prepared by Emden (82) are listed some 
5000 students who attended prior to a.D. 1500 and 
who are identified by academic and subsequent data. 
In two additional volumes, still to be published, 
Emden will include 10,000 more biographical entries. 
The lives of eminent Dutch scholars who had been 
professors and students at the University of Leyden 
have been recorded by Meursius (176) in a volume 
published in 1613. Shorter biographical outlines of 
a larger number of professors were compiled by 
Siegenbeek van Heukelom-Lamme (237). Volbehr 
and Weyl (266) provided biographical sketches of 
professors, lecturers, and librarians who served at 
the University of Kiel between the seventeenth and 
the twentieth century. Halkin (111) brought together 
bio-bibliographical accounts of professors at the Uni- 
versity of Liége since 1867. As an example of the 
individual educational biography, the volume by 
Culler (57) on Cardinal Newman may be mentioned. 
This study examined the life and educational career 
of this renowned Catholic educator in England in 
relation to his philosophy of higher education. 
Sibley and Shipton (236) collected biographical 
sketches of Harvard alumni, and Dexter (63, 64) 
performed the same service for Yale. The lives of 
the early faculty members and students at Cornell 
were summarized by Hewett (122). Among the many 
biographies of college and university presidents are 
those of William Smith, provost of the College of 
Philadelphia, by Gegenheimer (100) and by H. W. 
Smith (240); James Manning of Brown, by Guild 
(109); Mark Hopkins of Williams, by Rudolph (217); 
Henry P. Tappan of the University of Michigan, by 
Perry (201); Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, by James 
(135); Abbott L. Lowell of Harvard, by Yeomans 
(284); John C. Kilgo of Trinity College, Durham, 
North Carolina, by Garber (99); David Starr Jordan 
of Stanford, by Burns (32); and James B. Angell of 
the University of Michigan, by Smith (241). Biog- 
raphies of university professors include those of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow of Harvard, by John- 
son (137); Louis Agassiz of Harvard, by Teller (250); 
Francis Lieber of South Carolina College and Colum- 
bia. by Freidel (91); James Harvey Robinson of 
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Columbia, by Hendricks (119); and Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley of Stanford, by Sears and Henderson (232). 

COMPARATIVE HIGHER EDUCATION. The 
current and recent developments and problems in 
higher education all over the world, in the light of 
their historical and contemporary contexts, deserve 
much attention by the historian of colleges and uni- 
versities. In the volume edited by Bradby (21), there 
are essays on higher institutions of learning in four- 
teen countries, including the United States, which 
are outside Europe. The compilation edited by Cueto 
Fernandini (56) contains studies of higher education 
from various national and international viewpoints. 
In the volume issued by Schairer and Hoffman (223). 
there are contributions on the aims and ideals of 
universities in several countries with an attempt 
at a comparison. The traditions and problems of 
higher education in English-speaking countries and 
regions appear in a yearbook produced under the 
editorship of Kandel (139), Higher educational issues 
in the several countries of Latin America were treated 
with some sociological emphasis in the monograph 
by Mac-Lean y Estenos (169). Universities in Great 
Britain, Italy, France, Germany, Soviet Russia, and 
the United States were treated in a volume edited by 
Kotschnig and Prys (149). Brief studies of university 
developments in Europe and the United States since 
the nineteenth century were brought together by 
Clapp (46). A comparative analysis of the admin- 
istration and organization of universities in the United 
States, England, and the Netherlands, with lessons 
drawn for the Dutch institutions, was prepared by 
Hofstee (127). 

The literature also contains analyses of higher 
education in individual countries. MacLean (168) 
described universities in Ireland and Wales. Poland’s 
higher institutions were discussed by Turosienski 
(261). The impact on Japanese institutions of Amer- 
ican ideas and practices in the field of counseling 
university students was investigated by Lloyd (165). 

Since World War II, there has taken place a migra- 
tion of students from many nations to the colleges 
and universities of the United States. A number of 
studies have already appeared on the problems arising 
out of the adjustment of foreign students to the 
American educational and social environment. A 
basic investigation of the status of foreign students 
in the universities of the United States was completed 
by DuBois (68). Beals and Humphrey (10) examined 
the record of Mexican students and indicated the 
impact of America on them. Putt (207) compiled 
the opinions on American life and education by 
Commonwealth Fund Fellows from Britain who had 
studied in American universities from 1946 to 1952. 
Scott (230) interviewed in Sweden 50 individuals 
who had been students in the United States. The par- 
ticular problems of adjustment of Indian students at 
the University of Pennsylvania were investigated by 
Lambert and Bressler (152). The influence of the 
Indian who had been educated abroad was studied in 
a wider framework by Useem and Useem (263). 

SOURCES. The research worker can profit by con- 
sulting the bibliographies of research studies in educa- 
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tion which were published from 1926 to 1940 by the 
U. S. Office of Education. Later dissertations can be 
found in the annual editions of Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities for the years 1934 
to 1955, and Dissertation Abstracts. For British dis- 
sertations on higher educational history, the student 
should turn to A. M. Blackwell's A List of Researches 
in Education and Educational Psychology for the 
period 1918-1948, and its later supplements. Bibliog- 
raphies of doctoral dissertations may also be found by 
checking foreign university and other education pub- 
lications issued by the various ministries of education. 

In the United States, the following journals gen- 
erally contain, from time to time, pertinent contri- 
butions on the development of higher education: 
American Historical Review, History of Education 
Journal, Educational Record, American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin, Journal of Higher 
Education, Journal of General Education, Harvard 
Educational Review, Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin, College and University, School and 
Society, and Improving College and University Teach- 
ing. British articles on the subject appear in the 
British Journal of Educational Studies, Universities 
Review and Universities Quarterly. 

TAXONOMY. Terminology in the United States 
presents something of a problem. A university, ac- 
cording to tradition, is a higher institution of learning 
with such basic colleges or faculties as liberal arts, 
law, medicine, engineering, and graduate studies. 
Many universities also have colleges of agriculture, 
education, business, dentistry, theology, and journal- 
ism. However, there are institutions with only a 
liberal-arts college which are called universities; for 
example, Bucknell University. On the other hand, 
Smith College not only has a college of liberal arts 
but also a school of social work, It may be supposed, 
as a rule, that doctoral degrees help to distinguish a 
college from a university, and it is generally true 
that universities grant such graduate distinctions. 
However, there are some which do not, and there are 
some colleges, such as Bryn Mawr, which conduct 
programs of study leading to the doctorate. It is 
necessary to know each institution and not to take 
names for granted, American institutions of higher 
education commonly admit students who have had 
an educational experience of 12 years in elementary 
and secondary schools. The status of the junior col- 
lege, which implies a higher form of education, seems 
to be in doubt. To some it is a secondary type of 
schooling, while to others it is the equivalent of 
higher education. The independent institutes of tech- 
nology, teachers colleges. and theological seminaries 
are also within the area of higher education. Some of 
these, indeed, grant the doctorate. To these inde- 
pendent schools must be added the United States 
military academies and the Graduate School of Agri- 
culture. p 

In foreign countries, the classification of what is 
higher education would appear to be less confusing. 
To an American who is unwary, there may be some 
diffculty in the use of college (and its linguistic 
variations) for secondary education in such countries 
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as England, France, and Spain. Another source of 
puzzlement to an American student is the frequent 
use of high school (for example, Hochschule) for 
an institution of higher education. However, in most 
countries it may be assumed that higher educational 
programs are based on an educational foundation 
which is two years beyond that of the American high 
school. 
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This article deals with the statewide structures and 
procedures for control of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Regional boards and federal controls are also 
considered. The governing boards of individual col- 
leges and universities are discussed in COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES—ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 
The government of higher education at a level above 
the boards of individual institutions has been subject 
to little research and critical review. This is not sur- 
prising, since the development of statewide or regional 
governing procedures is relatively recent. 

Historically, the colleges and universities of this 
country have controlled their own destinies. By and 
large each has acted as an independent unit and each 
has determined its policies and programs, established 
its customs and procedures, and obtained administra- 
tive direction from a single board. Governmental 
controls have been largely limited to legislative action 
in establishing the public institutions and providing 
for their financial support, and to chartering the 
private institutions. The wide variety of colleges 
and universities and their programs has, in part, been 
attributed to the many sources of authority and re- 
sponsibility for the institutions. Some are church 
related, others secular; some private, others public; 
some nonprofit, others capital ventures. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (39) expresses the opinion 
that diversity of control will provide the desirable 
diversity of programs and of sources of revenue. 
Millett (36) and the President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School (41) attribute the 
democratizing of higher education and the preserva- 
tion of academic freedom, with its consequent impli- 
cations for freedom in general, to this valued diversity 
of types and control. 

The trend nevertheless is toward centralization of 
the public institutions and for an increasing propor- 
tion of all college students to enroll in public institu- 
tions. In 1957, 57 percent of student enrollments 
were in public colleges and universities, in comparison 
with about 50 percent as of 10 years before. The 
increase in public enrollments is attributed in great 
part to the junior-college movement and to the crea- 
tion of branches and extension centers of state uni- 
versities. Frederick (21) assumes that the trend 
toward a greater percentage of the enrollment in 
public institutions is likely to continue. 


Concurrently with this trend, the public colleges 
and universities have, with the exception of the junior 
colleges in most states, tended to come under the 
control of fewer boards. Three avenues of centraliza- 
tion are observed. First, an earlier development, 
which has almost run its course, grouped normal 
schools, teachers colleges, and state colleges under a 
single board of control. Many of these schools had 
never enjoyed a separate board nor the independence 
commonly associated with institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Twenty-three states now provide for one board 
over some or all of the state colleges (13). 

Second, some state universities such as California, 
Minnesota, Illinois, and Nevada have established 
branches or semi-autonomous campuses under the 
university governing board, and others such as Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Purdue, Miami, and Ohio (Athens) 
have set up two-year liberal arts extension centers 
in various locations. These centers provide an easy 
method of direct student transfer to the parent school 
and stand in lieu of junior colleges although without 
all their functions. Some universities have more than 
a dozen of these centers. Branches are more likely to 
be full-fledged campuses granting four-year and oc- 
casionally graduate degrees. 

Third, another recent development places all state 
institutions of higher learning under one board. In 
13 states such a board controls the institutions di- 
rectly, and in seven states it is superimposed over 
existing boards (13). Both types of boards are more 
fully discussed below. 

The centralizing of public higher education paral- 
lels the reorganization movement in the federal and 
state governments which has led to a general cen- 
tralization under the chief executive officers. The aim 
of this movement is to improve administrative struc- 
ture so as to cope with the new complexities and size 
of government (12). The main principles of state 
reorganization, all of which now affect or could affect 
higher education at the state level, are: (a) consoli- 
date all operating agencies into a small number of 
departments, each organized on a functional basis; 
(b) establish clear lines of authority from the gov- 
ernor to all departments and agencies; (c) establish 
staff offices and controls in order to provide the gov- 
ernor with necessary administrative techniques for 
effective direction; (d) eliminate as many administra- 
tive boards and commissions as possible; and (e) 
provide a post-audit system under the legislative 
branch. 

Students of public administration have consistently 
supported these principles and their corollaries. Por- 
ter (40) approved the tendency, in the thirties, to 
refrain from multiplying colleges and universities and 
to consolidate them and their boards. He is one of 
the few writers on state administration who have 
given special consideration to higher education. Porter 
also recommended that boards for higher education 
should have less to do with business and institutional 
management in order to deal more effectively with 
educational policy. Ten years later White (53), al- 
though not discussing higher education directly, stated 
that the need for well-defined responsibility, unity of 
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purpose, and easy coordination demands a single 
executive officer rather than a multiheaded board. 
McNeely (33) viewed the inclusion of colleges and 
universities in a state department of education as a 
means of radically reducing executive staff agency 
controls. Frederick (21) in 1957 indicated that some 
state officials were examining the need for reorgan- 
izing the structure of college governing systems be- 
cause several independent boards appear to provide 
inadequate means of coordination and diffuse the 
responsibility for planning for future higher educa- 
tional needs. Many scholars, such as Waldo (50), 
criticize a rigid, unimaginative application of all 
so-called administrative principles without regard to 
the function being performed or the customary 
methods used in its administration. 

STATE CONTROL OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDU- 
CATION. The impact of executive and legislative 
controls on higher education has not yet been care- 
fully appraised by students of administration. The 
research available is therefore not extensive. In ad- 
dition to the writings of Klein (29) and McNeely 
(31, 32, 33), it consists mainly of state surveys of 
higher education conducted since World War Il, a 
general book on higher education by the Council of 
State Governments (13), and a study (23) of state 
coordination and control of higher education, financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation. In 1957-58 another 
study of state control under sponsorship of the Ford 
Foundation was in process. 

Types of Control. Traditionally, the legislature has 
acted as the only state agency coordinating the pro- 
grams and financial affairs of higher institutions and 
the governmental departments. Under plans for state 
reorganization, this task increasingly devolves upon 
the executive branch, leaving the legislature with the 
determination of broad questions of public policy 
and the privilege of reasserting control over lesser 
affairs when the public interest demands. The chang- 
ing nature of these executive-legislative relationships 
and the tendency for executive decisions on “middle 
management” affairs to influence significantly general 
state policy have created a need for improved in- 
formational sources for the legislatures. Most states 
have created councils or budgetary review agencies 
responsible to the legislature. These legislative services 
sometimes duplicate activities of the governor’s staff 
in analyzing fiscal requests, in reviewing administra- 
tive practices, and in making recommendations to the 
legislature and its committees (28, 35). 

The following types of administrative management 
controls are now applied to institutions of higher 
education in states that have most nearly approached 
the ideal in organizational structure and process that 
is recommended in state reorganization plans. 

FINANCE AND Budget. The extent of control by 
state budget agencies over institutions of higher edu- 
cation varies considerably among the states and often 
within states, depending upon the type of institution. 

But the budgeting process has become the dominant 
mode of state control over colleges and universities. 
Walker (51) accurately describes central budgeting 
as a method of executive control over future pro- 
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grams of operating agencies. Budgets in many states 
are submitted on forms and in the detail prescribed 
by the state budget office and are reviewed by finan- 
cial analysts. On the basis of the analysis and recom- 
mendations, the budget office holds hearings to give 
opportunity for college and university spokesmen to 
present additional support and argument for requests. 
The budget office then determines the amounts finally 
included in the executive budget. The same process 
may be repeated by the legislative budgetary review 
agencies, although in some states joint hearings with 
the executive staff are common. The whole process 
reflects not only the state’s need to obtain improved 
service from public expenditures, but also the degree 
of intrusion by technical fiscal personnel into educa- 
tional policy and decision-making. Walker (51) ob- 
observes that budget officers appear to have little 
appreciation of the influence of budgeting on pro- 
gramming. Their staff members tend to be proressional 
accountants, not persons with general administrative 
training and experience or with first-hand knowledge 
of operation of institutions and departments. A re- 
duction here, deletion there, a new standard or a 
revision of the old—all may have as serious implica- 
tions for educational programming as does direct 
approval of courses and curriculums. The degree to 
which subjective factors of human judgment control 
management decisions is revealed in the disparity 
between the recommendations of the executive budget 
office and the legislative fiscal agency, and both may 
be at variance with proposals of the requesting college 
or university. 

ACCOUNTING AND CoMPTROLLING. Central account- 
ing offices frequently have authority to prescribe 
accounting procedures, make periodic allotments of 
appropriations, pre-audit expenditures, and settle ac- 
counts. The allotment system prevents expenditure 
of funds at rates which would exhaust the appropria- 
tion before the end of the fiscal period, Allotments 
are usually made in equal installments at periodic 
intervals, with the greatest number of States using the 
one- or the three-month period. Overspending for a 
period may be authorized by some fiscal authority or 
by the governor. The allotment system is sometimes 
criticized for its lack of flexibility in meeting the 
fluctuating financial requirements of the academic 
year. 

The pre-audit controls some categories of funds in 
84 percent of the public institutions in the country 
(13). Its function is to determine the legality and 
the availability of funds before payment is authorized. 
Ordinarily comptrollers exercise the function rou- 
tinely and are criticized by institutional administrators 
only if delay in approval prevents institutional savings 
on discounts granted for Prompt payment. A few 
states, however, authorize the comptfoller to deter- 
mine whether charges are “reasonable, proper, and 
correct” or charge him to determine that only “mini- 
mum sums” necessary to fulfill the authorized pur- 
poses are expended. These “proper expenditure” 
pre-audits cause much agitation among educational 
administrators (and other state operating officials) 
because comptrollers may make substantive decisions 
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in determining what is reasonable and proper. These 
determinations, made on items which are already 
reviewed in the annual or biennial financial request 
by the executive and legislative budget agencies and 
for which authorized appropriations are available, 
usually entail no question of legality or of sufficiency 
of funds but rather one of judgment as to the advis- 
ability of purchase of the object. Criticism by state 
operating officials and educators of the “proper ex- 
penditure” pre-audit, and re-evaluation of the function 
by administrative consultants, has caused some states 
to withdraw the discretionary portion of pre-audit 
authority. 

PURCHASING. A central state purchasing office is 
usually one of the goals of state reorganization. Many 
states have established such an office, but few require 
either all purchases or a'l agencies to conform to 
central policies. Higher education has been one of 
the most favored for exemption, but the trend is 
toward inclusion. Institutions are more and more 
subject to outside influence in the determination of 
standards and specifications of the object or service 
to be purchased and in the selection of the vendor. 
In 1952 about one third of all college and university 
boards still maintained complete discretion in pur- 
chasing. About 10 percent of the boards had no 
discretion; for the remainder, discretion was divided 
between the boards and central agencies (13). Again, 
the criticism of educational administrators has been 
that purchasing agents often make “educational de- 
cisions” in setting specifications for the object to be 
purchased. Central purchasing agents assert that they 
submit to the will of the educators in purchases 
affecting program and instruction but control the 
purchase of objects used for administration and 
physical plant. 

CaprraL Construction, Few data are available 
on the number of colleges and universities subject to 
controls by state public works, architectural and 
planning agencies, or building authorities, but the 
number appears to be increasing. In New York, Cali- 
fornia, Mississippi, Georgia, and certain other states, 
one or more of these state agencies approves building 
priorities, draws plans, approves design, and con- 
structs the buildings. Some building authorities may 
also issue bonds, particularly for auxiliary enterprise 
and housing construction. Institutional officers usually 
work with state officials in the planning and designing 
stages of each project and often influence decisions 
as to standards of space and utilization. State stand- 
ards, however, largely determine the type and quality 
of construction and the general design. 

PERSONNEL. State personnel or civil-service agencies 
operating on a merit system of recruitment and ap- 
pointment have developed as part of the drive for 
better and more effective government service. The 
Council of State Governments (13) reports that over 
half of the college and university boards are subject 
to little state control for either academic or non- 
academic staff. But state personnel and finance 
agencies enter into the determination of salaries for 
about half the nonacademic and over a tenth of the 
academic and research personnel, and approve crea- 
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tion of new positions and provide job analysis and 
position classification in half the institutions. Except 
for six boards in the Council study, state agencies do 
not recruit or examine faculty. Central participation 
in personnel policy is most likely to apply to service 
and office personnel and least likely to academic and 
research persons. In a few states such as California, 
in relation to its state colleges, and New York, 
central decisions on personnel matters of academic 
and nonacademic staff have reached such proportions 
that college officials have little or no controls except 
to recruit and recommend appointment. 

Audit. The post-audit determines whether accounts 
are accurate and whether public funds have been 
expended for legally authorized purposes. Only four 
percent of all public institutions are not subject to 
a central state post-audit of some or all of their funds. 
Eighty-seven percent of the institutions report that all 
funds are subject to the state audit (13). Post-audits 
are generally routine, few items are questioned, and 
few complaints of audit practices have been made by 
institutional administrators, 

In many states higher institutions are treated less 
rigidly than the state operating departments. Less 
detailed budgets, exemptions from state personnel 
systems and central purchasing, and longer allotment 
periods may be allowed. Nevertheless, the trend is 
against the exclusion of higher education from execu- 
tive controls. 

Impact of Controls on Higher Education. Many 
college and university officers have become alarmed 
at the effects of state centralization on the higher 
educational system. Leonard (30) expresses the views 
of many critics in his statement that limitations 
imposed by central controls have broken down effec- 
tive board government of the institutions. He deplores 
the influence of direct political participation by the 
executive branch as inimical to building an institution 
to serve a free society. The view that the government 
of higher education has changed by an erosive process 
and that grave dangers lie ahead is shared by Toepel- 
man (47), who indicates that present controls may 
be followed by more dangerous restraints on curricu- 
lums, faculty, and academic freedom itself. Appleby 
(2), however, in emphasizing the need for greater 
responsibility in government through the new execu- 
tive controls, states that the fear expressed by those 
who are opposed to them is vague, always pointed 
to future possibilities rather than present realities, 
and largely based on theory held by amateurs in 
government and administration. Brewton (5) recom- 
mends that higher education be exempt from execu- 
tive controls and out-of-date management techniques. 
Yet he also recommends in a West Virginia survey 
that the two college and university boards in the 
state be consolidated. 

State control has become a principal topic for 
higher educational conferences (3, 52), and the 
Council of State Governments recognizes the increas- 
ing importance of the relationships between state 
institutions and state government. The National Asso- 
ciation of State Budget Officers, at its 1957 meeting, 
made relationships with colleges and universities one 
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of its main agenda items. In the opinion of many 
state budget officers, fiscal controls would be unnec- 
essary if the business management of the universities 
and colleges were better coordinated and had the 
confidence of state authorities. Some state budget 
officers (38) recommend greater collaboration be- 
tween educators and fiscal administrators in financial 
planning and in solving of problems. Brumbaugh and 
Blee (6) partially support this view in asserting that 
detailed controls by executive agencies, in large meas- 
ure, result from delay on the part of higher education 
in devising effective procedures for planning, coordi- 
nation, and controlling on a state-wide basis. In 
response to additional demands for legislative and 
executive review, Frederick (22) proposes that higher 
educators realize more fully that their institutions are 
a part of state government and are subject, therefore, 
to some administrative and financial supervision. State 
officials at the same time should recognize more fully 
the special nature of colleges and universities and not 
attempt to force them to conform to the same finan- 
cial, purchasing, and personnel policies that govern 
other state agencies. 

STATE COORDINATING AGENCIES FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION. Hill (26) reports that the 
movement for unification of higher education began 
in Florida in 1905, and that *y 1932 eleven states 
had a single governing board for the tax-supported 
institutions. If the statewide coordinating boards are 
included, by 1957 this number had increased to 20. 
Additional states have single boards over selected 
institutions—usually the teachers colleges, and oc- 
casionally a series of university branches and centers. 
Further, a few states have statewide voluntary coor- 
dinating systems. 

In 1956, 35 percent of all students enrolled in state 
colleges and universities (including junior colleges) 
were in institutions organized under some legally 
established statewide coordinating machinery (23). 
The end for formal coordination is not yet in sight. 
Brumbaugh and Sugg (7) reviewed several state sur- 
veys and found that without exception since 1950, 
when out-of-state experts were consulted, the recom- 
mendations contained a plan for coordinating some 
or all of the activities of the colleges and universities. 
Most of the surveys (6, 10, 23, 54) recommend a 
coordinating board to be placed over existing institu- 
tional boards. Only one recent survey (5) has recom- 
mended unification of boards. Other agencies and 
writers (9, 21, 24, 39, 45, 55) have also shown a need 
for some type of coordination. 

Writers on educational coordination agree upon 
the prime reasons for the establishment of coordinat- 
ing agencies. In the past, two reasons were considered 
most important. One was the charge of wasteful 
program and course duplication made by legislative 
efficiency committees, taxpayers’ associations, and 
alumni of “competing” institutions. The other was 

legislative difficulty in appraising the financial needs 
of the several state colleges and universities in the 
face of conflicting and competitive claims by institu- 
tional officers and board members. More recently, 
needs for statewide planning to prepare for large 
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enrollment increases have caused many legislators, 
educators, and state executive agencies to consider 
coordination machinery necessary. Other reasons for 
coordination have been the open conflict between the 
state university and the land-grant college, the hope 
of small institutions for more equitable treatment in 
obtaining appropriations, and university concern lest 
the colleges attempt program expansion into special- 
ized curriculums and services formerly reserved to the 
university. Institutions, however, have only reluctantly 
embraced formal or even informal coordination. 

Types of Coordinating Agencies. Scholars have vari- 
ously classified agency types (9, 23, 36, 55), but all 
formal systems stem from two models. One is the 
single coordinating-operating board for all state uni- 
versities and colleges, in which the board governs 
each institution and coordinates the activities of all. 
Variations in organization revolve about the powers 
and duties of the board’s executive officer, if one is 
included. The professional staff usually numbers four 
or more. The second type constitutes a board super- 
imposed upon existing institutional boards for the 
purpose of coordinating certain financial and educa- 
tional activities as in Virginia, Texas, Wisconsin, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma. These boards have no 
administrative powers. Variations in classification of 
this type revolve about the role of the institutional 
boards and the presidents, and the scope of power 
granted to the coordinating board. All “coordinating- 
only” boards have an executive officer and usually 
a small staff, frequently one other professional person. 

Except in Wisconsin, the coordinating boards are 
composed of from 7 to 15 laymen appointed by the 
state governor for varying terms. Some states have 
placed appointment limitations upon the number of 
alumni from any institution (usually one) or upon 
the number of persons from any college community. 
Each board selects its own officers and organizes 
operations with few if any legal restrictions. Most 
have established standing committees for each of the 
principal functions of the board. The executive officer 
is the major source of leadership, information, and 
recommendations. In all but a few states, institutional 
presidents are consulted on all major policy decisions 
and play an important and often decisive role in 
advising both the board and its professional staff. 
Executive officers are appointed by their boards and 
hold various titles, including chancellor, director, 
executive-secretary, and secretary. Titles may not 
describe accurately the position or the legal power 
of the office. The executive officer is the single most 
important element in achieving success in coordinat- 
ing public higher education (23). 

Powers and Functions. The governing powers of 
the coordinating-operating boards are those tradition- 
ally associated with college and university boards. 
The coordinating powers delegated by the legislature 
or assigned by the constitution to both types of boards 
are those formerly exercised by the legislature and 
recently by state executive-staff agencies, particularly 
the budget officer. Powers consist of reviewing, con- 
solidating, and making equitable institutional budgets, 
including in most instances both operating and cap- 
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ital; allocating functions and programs among the 
several institutions for purposes of eliminating waste- 
ful duplication and overlap; and, in Wisconsin and 
Texas (but also implied in other enabling laws), 
planning for new institutions, programs, services and 
functions. Caldwell (9) warns that for successful 
coordination the central boards must be empowered 
to police the system and must engage in positive 
planning, program analysis, and leadership, while 
maintaining the integrity of each institution. 

A summary of the laws granting powers and duties 
to coordinating agencies shows responsibiilty in some 
degree for four main functions: planning and policy 
making, program and function allocation and review, 
budgeting institutional operations, and budgeting cap- 
ital outlay projects. 

The more recent the establishment of the board, 
the greater emphasis is given to research and planning. 
So far, planning by most boards has been limited to 
preparing for the next annual or biennial legislative 
budget session and preparing capital project plans 
for each institution extending over a somewhat longer 
period. There has been little of the long-range plan- 
ning encouraged by the higher educational associa- 
tions, presidential commissions, and state officials. 
Of the four functions, the coordinating agencies de- 
vote the least time and effort to planning, and have 
achieved the poorest results from it (23). 

Three goals are usually sought in program and 
function allocation and review: (a) to decrease or 
prevent high costs resulting from the duplication of 
major functions among the system institutions; (b) 
to improve quality of specialized programs by center- 
ing one or a few specializations in appropriate col- 
leges or universities, rather than allowing duplication 
and subsequent mediocrity in all; and (c) to improve 
the over-all quality of the institution curriculums by 
successful achievement of the first two goals. Ob- 
stacles to the achievement of these goals include 
pride of alumni and local citizenry in size of the 
institution and scope of its program rather than 
quality; “empire building” efforts by both faculty and 
administrators; and traditional competition among 
the institutions for size and prestige. Other impedi- 
ments are opposition of existing public and private 
institutions to the establishment of new functions, 
programs, or institutions, and inertia on the part of 
the coordinating staff. Most coordinating boards have 
prevented new unnecessary program and function 
duplication but have done little to correct past defi- 
ciencies. The coordinating-operating boards have been 
more effective than the coordinating-only boards (23). 

The boards attempt to provide equitable institu- 
tional budgets by determining the relative needs 
among the several institutions and eliminating all 
competition for operating funds by institutional rep- 
resentatives at state budget-office hearings and in the 
halls of the legislature. Budgets are sometimes col- 
lated by use of formulas which may include factors 
such as student-teacher ratios, unit costs, student- 
credit hours produced, and number and size of classes 
offered; by projecting current student costs to a future 
estimate of enrollment; and by negotiation and agree- 
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ment with the institutional officers. Some formulas 
are greatly refined, taking cognizance of institutional 
differences in level and quality of program, size and 
age of the facilities, and special areas of research 
and service. In budgeting, a few boards tend to treat 
institutions in ways which discourage improvements 
in either old or new programs, All of the state coor- 
dinating agencies have found budget formulating 
methods that are satisfactory to most if not all of the 
presidents and which are viewed by legislatures as 
an improvement over previous budgeting practices 
(23). 

The fourth aim of the coordinating agencies con- 
sists of objective determination of capital needs for 
each institution, establishment of a single overall 
building priority list for all institutions as dictated 
by relative needs, and elimination of “politics” in the 
legislature as a determinant of building priorities. 
Only a few agencies have used the objective proce- 
dures available for determining institutional plant 
needs. Building and classroom utilization data, 
if collected, have often been crude, based on a 
variety of assumptions and not comparable among 
institutions. Thus they are subject to a variety of 
interpretations. The most popular method of setting 
system priorities has been the “take-turns” method— 
each campus receiving one building before any 
campus obtains a second. Buildings from campus to 
campus may vary in cost and size, but real needs are 
not the initial criterion for priority, When long-range 
capital outlay plans accompanied by system-wide pri- 
ority lists have been submitted to the legislature, the 
legislators have with minor exceptions followed the 
recommendations (23). 

In the performance of these four functions the 
coordinating boards and institutions have been sub- 
ject to legislative and executive staff agency controls, 
but because of institutional unity favoring board 
recommendations and proposals state staff agencies 
have frequently allowed much greater flexibility than 
that given to governmental departments. 

Evaluation of State Coordinating Agencies. There 
have been three efforts (9, 23, 29) to make compara- 
tive evaluations of the effectiveness of these boards. 
State surveys (7, 45) have criticized particular opera- 
tions. In addition, Russell (43) has commented on 
the budget system used by the New Mexico Board 
of Educational Finance, and Byrne (8) reported in 
1940 on the now much reorganized Oregon system. 

Twenty states now operate coordinated systems and 
others are studying the possibilities of such systems. 
The problems discussed are how best to organize the 
machinery and what powers to grant the agency, 
rather than the question of whether or not a coordi- 
nated system should be established. The trend, which 
is to establish coordinating-only agencies leaving in- 
tact institutional governing boards, is at odds with 
the theory of most scholars of administration, and 
educators themselves are not agreed upon the merits 
of this structure. The scope of activity of institutional 
boards appears much circumscribed after a few years 
of operation under a coordinating board. 

Glenny (23) concluded that neither coordinating- 
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only nor coordinating-operating systems presented 
decided advantages in quality of presidents, faculties, 
institutions, institutional government, or educational 
leadership, and that in practice the presidents and 
institutions enjoyed about as much freedom under 
one system as under the other, with any balance 
weighing in favor of the single-board system. Coordi- 
nation functions, especially in program allocation 
and review and in capital construction planning, are 
better performed under a single board. Caldwell (9) 
decided that the type of board preferred depends upon 
the number of institutions involved in the system. 
The span of attention of a single board may ade- 
quately meet the needs of a small number of institu- 
tions, as in Oregon, but a multiboard system may be 
necessary in such states as Oklahoma or New York. 

Some attempts to limit the functions of coordinat- 
ing-only agencies have been made in Texas and 
New Mexico. Nev Mexico has experimented with a 
board limited in power to budget and financial review. 
Glenny (23) found that in practice the New Mexico 
coordinating board asserted direct and indirect con- 
trol over program expansion and development in 
seven different ways. After four years of operation, 
the board was granted legal control of new program 
development but at the graduate level only. Texas 
excluded all power over coordination of physical 
plant construction from its grant to the Texas Com- 
mission for Higher Education. These limitations indi- 
cate an insufficient realization of the close and often 
vital relationships between budgeting and program- 
ming and between building construction and program. 
The effective coordination of any one of these func- 
tions is in some way dependent upon equally effective 
coordination of the others. 

Klein (29) in an early evaluation of statewide 
systems concluded that coordination has not yet suc- 
ceeded to the extent thought possible and desirable. 
Today’s observers would agree, except to point out 
that what is possible depends upon a complex of 
social and political factors, including the historical 
development of higher education and government 
institutions and the particular persons in the coordi- 
nating office, legislature, state executive agencies, and 
institutions. Most of the coordinating boards are 
guided by desirable goals but are compelled by what 
is possible in their particular milieu. 

VOLUNTARY STATE COORDINATING AGEN- 
CIES. In many states the public institutions have 
attempted some collaboration on various common 
activities, principally those relating to legislative 
appropriation requests. The cooperative plans have 
had varying degrees of success, but most have not 

been so effective as to preclude survey recommenda- 
tions for a more formal and legalized structure. Ohio 
has been the notable exception, and Indiana has had 
good results since the 1951 legislature gave a mandate 
to the institutions to cooordinate budgets. Ohio’s six 
institutions, including Ohio State University, formed 
in 1942 a voluntary inter-university council of presi- 
dents and board members which meets periodically 
to agree upon budget requests and the proportion of 
the total state appropriation for higher education 


equitable for each institution. There is no competition 
for public funds outside the council. One president 
presents to state budget officers and the legislature 
the financial requests of all. Tacit agreements also 
have been reached on delineation of the functions and 
major programs of the several institutions. 

Indiana follows the Ohio pattern rather closely. 
Budgets are for the most part collated through a unit 
cost formula of some refinement, while amounts for 
support of special programs and services are negoti- 
ated. Previous attempts at similar coordination among 
Indiana institutions had failed because of unreconciled 
differences between the two major institutions. 

Some advantages which presidents in these two 
states and others cite for voluntary systems include 
limitation of coordination to functions of immediate 
concern to the legislature and the institutions; main- 
tenance of dignity, position, and responsibility of 
presidents; and preservation of traditional autonomy 
and independence of institutions (49). 

Millett (36) speaks highly of these voluntary 
systems and sees need for legally sanctioned coordi- 
nation only when voluntary efforts fail. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (39) observes that in 
keeping with the American tradition the most im- 
portant coordinating developments are entirely volun- 
tary, but cites cooperative program and staff exchanges 
and associations of higher-education institutions as 
well as coordinating agencies as examples. Russell 
(44) states that less service to the totality of higher 
education is rendered by voluntary agencies because 
the institutions think only of self-aggrandizement 
rather than developments for statewide needs. 

Caldwell (9) observes that voluntary coordination 
is better than no coordination at all but asserts it 
does not accomplish what is needed. Glenny (23) 
considers continuance of voluntary systems question- 
able as a matter of public policy, indicating that 
institutions in self-interest prevent or delay develop- 
ment of new educational opportunities and that insti- 
tutional officers make decisions on facil , programs, 
and finances which by tradition require legislative or 
lay board determination. 

Frederick (22) finds that many methods of state 
coordination have been tried, both voluntarily and 
legally constituted, but that none has been entirely 
successful. He predicts that the need for statewide 
coordination will cause governors and state legislators 
to continue their efforts to devise new and more effec- 
tive means. 

STATE CONTROL OF PRIVATE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. There has been little change 
in the status of private colleges and universities in 
relation to the state since the studies of the thirties. 
Hill (26) then reported that the state had only three 
controls, all indirect, over private institutions: first, 
it incorporated or chartered private schools through 
some state board or by legislation; second, it set 
certain standards of instruction through its power to 
license and certify practice in the legal, medical, 
dental, teaching, and other professions; and third, 
through its courts it fixed the rights of private insti- 
tutions by adjudication of cases. 
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McNeely (34) studied the continuing regulatory 
supervision of private institutions which is often made 
a function of the state educational agency. The re- 
quirements differ widely in the 22 states with such 
controls, ranging from maintenance of minimum 
amounts of property, assets, or income to courses of 
study, number of staff, and requisite equipment and 
facilities. Some other states allow the supervising 
agency to set the continuing standards or to accredit 
the institutions. Klein (29) minimized state super- 
vision, indicating that, once chartered, the colleges 
have been little disturbed. The principal reason has 
been the unwillingness of state legislatures to enact 
effective standards in the face of strong political 
opposition, even when enlightened enough to recog- 
nize the need. Recently states have been urged to 
accredit all private institutions to protect against 
“diploma mills” (18, 55). 

If successful, new proposals by private institutions 
for state loans for student housing and auxiliary 
enterprises, state scholarships (already in effect in 
some states), and other forms of assistance may bring 
some additional supervision and control. 

REGIONAL BOARDS AND COMPACTS. Since 
1948, when the Southern Regional Education Board 
was formed (46), two other somewhat similar inter- 
state compacts for promoting state planning and 
encouraging cooperative use of educational facilities 
have been established, one in the West in 1950 (19), 
and the other in New England in 1954 (48). The 
Council of State Governments has been a chief pro- 
ponent of regional compacts. 

The Southern Board includes as members 16 
Southern and Eastern states, the Western Interstate 
Commission on Higher Education includes 10 states 
plus Alaska and Hawaii, and the New England Board 
of Higher Education includes five states. A Midwest 
compact (14) has been discussed but not yet formed. 
Membership in the existing boards consists of rep- 
resentatives from each state, including legislators, 
educators, and laymen. The governors make all 
appointments, and on the Southern Board the gov- 
ernors themselves are leading members. Boards in 
the South and West are financed by equal contribu- 
tions from each state, and in New England by contri- 
butions prorated on the basis of the state’s population. 

Regional board activities emphasize interstate co- 
operative use of specialized educational facilities, 
collection and dissemination of data, surveying of 
regional needs in graduate and professional education, 
improvement of state educational planning, and econ- 
omizing in the use of educational funds. Periodic 
workshops are also held to acquaint legislators and 
other public officials with problems, attitudes, and 
data in relation to higher education. 

The chief activity of the boards at first has been 
negotiating contracts and agreements by which each 
state may enroll students in graduate and professional 
programs in public and private institutions within 
other participating states. The second activity has 
been the study of regional educational needs, particu- 
larly for health and social services. Once major 
studies and contracts are completed, the agencies 
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focus attention more fully on information sharing, 
consultative services, publications, and encouragement 
of state and institutional planning (7). In support of 
these functions the boards have received grants from 
a number of associations and foundations in addition 
to contributions from the states. 

The cooperative exchange of thousands of students 
and the regional development of a number of educa- 
tional programs have taken place under auspices of 
the regional boards. They have stimulated state gov- 
ernors and legislators, the officers of institutions, and 
the state coordinating agencies to plan more exten- 
sively and more effectively. They have provided 
needed services in their informational and consulta- 
tive capacities. Some criticisms of regional compacts 
have persisted since their inception. Millett (36) 
approves of the interstate transfer of students, but 
questions the effects on private colleges and univer- 
sities of incurring contractual obligations through the 
governmentally sponsored agencies. He states that 
interstate agencies are not the most desirable method 
for maximizing educational opportunities or promot- 
ing economies. Russell (44) looks upon these boards 
as stimulators of state planning but asserts that the 
regions have no way of implementing regional plans 
nor of obtaining financial support for them, for the 
states hold the legal responsibility. The Educational 
Policies Commission (39) reports that these boards 
develop restrictive tendencies and warns against com- 
pacts becoming so compelling as to hinder develop- 
ment of individual institutions. Some presidents of 
public institutions charge the regional agencies with 
undue concern for matters relating to economy 
and too little for methods of achieving greater sup- 
port. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND HIGHER ED- 
UCATION. Research and literature on federal rela- 
tionships with higher education have increased 
substantially since World War II. Part of the impetus 
arose from the interest of the federal government 
during the war in college-trained scientists, engineer- 
ing personnel, experts in various fields of health, 
administration. and psychology, and officers for the 
armed forces. Additional stimulation came when 
postwar international tensions brought expansion of 
contract research programs in the natural sciences 
and additional aid to medical education and health. 
Aid to veterans, the surplus property program, the 
research and fellowship program, and college housing 
loans have all been added to previously existing aid 
to land-grant colleges, vocational rehabilitation, and 
agriculture extension services. The annual cost of 
these activities was over a billion dollars in 1956 
(41). In the same year 23 percent of the income of 
institutions in the 11 western states was from federal 
sources (15). See FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION. 

The most significant studies of federal control of 
higher education were made by Eddy (17), Hardin 
(25), Hungate (27) and Millett (36), the federal com- 
missions (11, 42, 55), and the Land Grant College 
Association (4). Morrill (37) has summarized some 
of the more subtle control techniques attempted by 
the various federal agencies involved in higher edu- 
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cation activities. He cites the application of the 
federal loyalty oath to students under the ROTC pro- 
gram, the right, written into correspondence-course 
contracts, to relieve institutional employees from 
contract responsibilities for security reasons, the sim- 
ilar conditions imposed in some research contracts, 
and the research programs which cause an imbalance 
in the over-all research efforts of the institutions. 
Hardin (25) agrees with Morrill that steady, militant 
resistance has prevented the federal government from 
interfering with or controlling land-grant colleges. 
Hungate (27) is concerned with the imposition of 
educational standards and fiscal procedures and the 
tendency of federal agencies to deal directly with 
institutions rather than the state. 

The criticism by federal study commissions (11, 
42, 55) centers on federal encroachments on state 
and institutional initiative through chaotic and unco- 
ordinated dispersion of educational activities of fed- 
eral agencies, which the commissions consider much 
more dangerous to higher education than an orderly, 
planned development. The Hoover Commission (11) 
was also doubtful that the contract research programs 
were entirely wholesome in their effects on educa- 
tional emphasis. 

Most studies have concluded that, although federal 
agencies have occasionally attempted to exert con- 
trols upon institutional independence, resistance to 
these attempts has generally succeeded. What does 
exist is an influence over the program and policies 
of higher education resulting from the many separate 
uncoordinated programs, each of which emphasizes 
the special interests of the agency sponsoring it 
rather than the general needs of higher education 
(36). 

The greatest need is for effective coordination, by 
means of a central office, of federal agencies and 
activities relating to higher education and a crystal- 
lized governmental policy for higher education within 
the context of which the agencies would operate 
consistently. 

Both the Hoover Commission (11) and the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School (42) recommend establishment of such a 
federal agency advised by a board broadly representa- 
tive of lay and professional persons. The agency 
would coordinate and keep under scrutiny all govern- 
ment higher-educational programs and would make 
recommendations to other appropriate agencies. Both 
study groups also recommend that the U. S. Office of 
Education be strengthened substantially in order to 
provide continuous, reliable, and up-to-date informa- 
tion about conditions and trends in higher education 
comparable to the information which other agencies 
provide for industry, agriculture, and labor. Other 

goals would be to provide additional technical and 
staff service to assist the states and institutions in 
planning for their needs and to encourage more wide- 
spread experimentation in institutional management 
and instructional effectiveness. 
The question of federal grants-in-aid to the states 
is a topic of much discussion and little agreement. 
Although the many educational assistance programs 
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already in effect have only indirectly influenced the 
activities and educational policies of institutions, 
some educators fear direct grants would jeopardize 
autonomy, as have grants for programs for health, 
welfare, and highways. Hardin (25), however, con- 
cludes that the experience with federal support for 
land-grant institutions suggests that federal aid could 
be safely and profitably expanded to other kinds of 
research and other institutions. Allen and Axt (1) 
call attention to the fact that state functions receiving 
federal grants-in-aid obtain larger state appropriations 
than those not receiving such aid. The President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School 
(42) took the position that the time had not arrived 
for grant-in-aid assistance and for the resulting shift 
to the federal government of financial responsibility 
for higher education. 

INTER-INSTITUTIONAL COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS AND COMPACTS. Discussions of 
control of higher education usually mention formal 
and informal inter-institutional agreements about the 
cooperative use of facilities and staff by institutions 
located in the same area or those having some similar 
goals. Although these agreements can affect flexibility 
and programming, each participating institution need 
not yield any more autonomy than it wishes. No 
outside agency controls or governs. Millett (36) re- 
viewed the extent of such cooperation in 1952 with 
mention of 14 types of compacts or agreements, The 
principal forms of cooperation are agreements to 
allocate functions or programs among the participat- 
ing collegiate units and joint use of facilities such as 
libraries or staff for instruction in specialized fields. 
Eckert (16), listing 16 types of inter-institutional 
cooperation, stated that the goal should be the preser- 
vation of initiative and responsibility of each institu- 
tion within the cooperative framework, Ertell (20) 
provided a thorough study of cooperation among 
New York institutions and concluded that they have 
preserved their independence except as they have 
incurred self-imposed contract obligations, Both Ertell 
and Millett agree that competition rather than coop- 
eration is the normal relationship among colleges and 
universities and that agreements are motivated by 
economic rather than educational goals. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 
ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The organization and administration of institutions 
of higher education as they relate to agencies and 
organizations outside the institution proper, such as 
state and federal government, accrediting associations, 
regional compacts, and the like, and specialized phases 
of institutional administration pertaining to business 
affairs, finance, physical plant, and student personnel 
services, are treated elsewhere. Similarly, the organiza- 
tion, administration, and coordination of certain 
specialized institutional activities, such as those Tep- 
resented in programs of adult education, extension 
services, and the services of institutional libraries, 
are discussed in articles dealing with those topics and 
located elsewhere in this volume. This article, there- 
fore, will deal primarily with the internal organization 
of the college or university, with administrative 
officers and functions, with personnel administration, 
and with the organizational and administrative aspects 
of admissions and registration. 

Organization is the assignment of responsibility to 
individuals or groups for the effecting of designated 
purposes and the structure resulting from this assign- 
ment. It involves the definition of purposes, specifica- 
tion and delimitation of authority to accomplish them, 
assignment of responsibility and resources, and the 
interrelationships of segments of the structure. Organ- 
ization provides for the formulation, review, and 
modification of policy. Administration is one special- 
ized aspect of organization as it functions; it involves 
maintaining the processes for determining institutional 
policy, the organization itself, and its resources for 
carrying out the organization’s policies wherever they 

apply. 

A determining condition in reaching any conclusion 
concerning organization and administration of higher 
education in the United States is the fact of its diver- 
sification. This fact is well known to any student of 
higher education. However, its dimensions are only 
now being studied as a program of research. In his 
prospectus for such a study, McConnell (79) states: 
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“There is no system of American higher education. 
It is safe to say there never will be. Diversity of 
support, control, organization, aims, programs, and 
students will continue to be the most evident charac- 
teristics of post-high school education of this country.” 
It is consequently difficult to be conclusive or defin- 
itive in any statement pertaining to organization, 
structure, or mode of functioning of colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States as a whole. 

The literature on organization and administration 
of higher education is basically not a research litera- 
ture. There is a substantial volume of information 
about institutions of higher education ranging from 
the catalogues of individual institutions to compendi- 
ums descriptive of the systems and of individual 
institutions. Good examples of the latter are the 
directories of institutions published by the American 
Council on Education (17, 55, 64). There also exists 
a considerable body of material which is essentially 
statement of policy on limited aspects of organization 
and administration. Numerous bodies are at work 
producing such policy statements, which range from 
statements of institutional policy—such as on tenure 
of faculty—which apply only to a given institution 
and often are incorporated into by-laws, to those of 
regional accrediting associations—such as statements 
of functions of boards of trustees (88)—and those 
of associations of institutions, such as statements on 
dismissal proceedings (56). 

The literature that is both analytic and documented 
which might be said to deal with the theory of or- 
ganization and administration in higher education is 
limited. The research on organization and administra- 
tion of higher education for the last decade has been 
reviewed in three issues of the Review of Educational 
Research (23, 25, 60). Burns (25) pointed out that 
the controlled experiment is seldom feasible in re- 
search on administrative problems and that quantita- 
tive study too frequently reveals what is rather than 
what should be. He also adds that much of the study 
of higher education deals with the structure of the 
administrative organization but does not get at process. 
His statement points up the limitations of administra- 
tive research, the most fundamental of which is our 
present inability to derive from the existing body of 
research a set of basic principles as to how institutions 
of higher learning should be organized or admin- 
istered. 

PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGAN- 
IZATION. Attempts have been made to formulate 
general principles of administration in higher institu- 
tions. Those of Morrison (91) and Rutledge (121) 
employed a jury of experts in the selection of prin- 
ciples which were intended for application to teacher- 
training institutions. That of Kinder (71) was directed 
toward the administration of the liberal-arts college 
and depended on surveys and other literature for the 
suggestion of guiding principles. Kinder succeeded 
in locating 17 principles, of which the following are 
examples: The president as the chief executive officer 
of the institution should have final authority and 
responsibility, subject to review by the board of con- 
trol, for all phases of administration of the institution. 
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The faculty should be considered the legislative body 
of the institution in academic matters. Brumbaugh 
(24) has listed 11 basic principles of administration 
and Euwema (44) has discussed 10 azioms. 

Perhaps the reason why more has not been accom- 
plished in determining principles, as opposed to 
practices, of organization and administration in higher 
education is that students have failed to come to grips 
with the problem of diversity among institutions, to 
study the administrative processes rather than the 
structures through which institutions accomplish their 
purposes, and to study institutions in terms of some 
theoretical frame of reference. 

Students of the administration of public education, 
particularly elementary and secondary education, are 
the one body of educators who seem to be developing 
a theory of educational administration. A series of 
studies and analyses has been made as a part of the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 
(34). Campbell and Gregg (28) edited a volume, 
Administrative Behavior in Education, which treats 
systematically a number of facets of administration. 
This volume is significant for its recognition of the 
dynamics as opposed to the statics of administration 
and organization. 

A sense of the scholars’ and practitioners’ interests 
in administration as a generic art and science and as 
a field for theorizing can be obtained from Lepawsky’s 
Administration (77), which is an anthology of sig- 
nificant writing about administration with historical 
and interpretative comments. It is significant that 
there are practically no references in this volume to 
administration of educational institutions. The volume 
can, however, be exceedingly useful to the student 
of educational organization and administration who 
wishes to organize his own knowledge and experience 
in the field. 

A modern classic in the field of organizational 
theory is Weber’s The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization (144). Weber analyzes types of author- 
ity and finds three pure types—legal, traditional, and 
charismatic. Weber does not discuss authority, or its 
ancillary or complementary concepts of administra- 
tion and organization, as it might be found in a col- 
lege or university, but his discussions of bureaucracy 
and collegiality provide bases from which such anal- 
yses could be made, Such implications are hinted at 
or inferred in Parsons’ introduction to the English 
translation of this volume. Parsons points out that 
certain kinds of services, such as professional, are 
performed through organizations which do not seem 
to conform to bureaucratic structure as described by 
Weber. He writes: “Instead of a rigid hierarchy of 
status and authority there tends to be what is roughly, 
in formal status, a ‘company of equals,’ an equaliza- 
tion of status which ignores the inevitable gradation 
of distinction and achievement to be found in any 
considerable group of technically competent persons. 
Perhaps the best example of this tendency, which 
Weber . . . seems to have overlooked . . . , is to be 
found in the universities of the modern Western 
World” (144, p. 60). 

Barnard, in his The Functions of the Executive 


(12), treats organization and administration in more 
contemporary terms. He conceptualizes many aspects 
of organization and lists 16 conclusions derived from 
his study. He also senses many limitations in the 
contemporary treatment of executive responsibility. 
For example, he states that informal organization in 
formal organization is ignored as far as possible. 
This statement might well serve as an hypothesis for 
a study of the reality of the administration of higher 
education. 

One can also turn to a growing research literature 
in the field of business and industrial organization for 
additional insight. Simon’s work (128) contains an 
abundance of material relevant to any penetrating 
understanding of college and university organization 
and administration. He states, for example, that de- 
cision-making is the heart of administration. This is 
in contrast to the art of getting things done. Yet most 
of the literature dealing with higher education ignores 
the processes of decision-making. It typically gives 
us much data on decisions made, hence perhaps subtly 
supports the ideal that decisions should be made on 
the basis of precedents. Weiss (145) has pointed out 
in a formal sociological analysis how a government 
bureau which sponsors research gets organized. His 
study looks upon the organization as a social system 
with an identity, a life of its own, but functioning 
within a larger social system. He then analyzes the 
organization in terms of functional activities, with 
particular references to how the organization handles 
the dynamics of its activities as a function of the 
organization itself. 

It might be hypothesized as a basis for formulating 
a theory and providing direction to research that the 
organization and administration of the American uni- 
versity represents a combination, or even a confusion, 
of three traditional types of organization. The board 
of trustees as a governing board and the institutional 
president as its chief executive officer represent an 
organization of management through legal authority. 
The ancillary but essential service functions of the 
institution, such as management of investments, li- 
braries, and student-personnel services, represent or- 
ganizations of and administration by highly specialized 
personnel which have taken on the characteristics of 
bureaucracies. The organization of the faculty and its 
administrative functioning, such as through faculty 
personnel or admissions committees and in determin- 
ing curriculums, is that of a body of peers, and their 
operation is collegial. Thus we have in the American 
university three types of organization. Any descrip- 
tion of higher education must recognize this situation. 
It is also not likely that any set of principles of 
administrative organization can have any validity 
which does not itself make recognition of this situa- 
tion a basic principle. 

The most impressive facts relating to the organiza- 
tion and administration of the American university 
of the twentieth century are its multiplicity of pur- 
poses and its amazing complexity (32, 51). The uni- 
yersity is organized into colleges and schools which 
may number into the dozens. It may contain a variety 
of specialized research institutes and experiment sta- 
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tions. It often operates such diverse enterprises as 
museums, hospitals, airports, and farms. It attends 
to the housing, feeding, health, and social and moral 
life of tens of thousands of late adolescents. It admin- 
isters investments that may be valued in the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Its faculties, running into the 
thousands, represent the most learned men and 
women of America in all the fields of knowledge. 
Furthermore, this growth in function and complexity 
has occurred in less than one hundred years. The 
succeeding sections of this article should be read in 
terms of these facts, conditions, and symptoms of the 
size, complexity, and growth of institutions for higher 
learning in America. 

BOARDS OF CONTROL. In a study of 640 insti- 
tutions of higher education Anthony (7) reported 
that over three fourths used the title “board of 
trustees” to designate the controlling body; only 
three other titles—“board of regents,” “board of di- 
rectors,” and “board of managers”—were used in as 
many as one percent of these institutions. The title 
“board of trustees” appears to be a misnomer, inas- 
much as the responsibilities of the board are com- 
monly not those implied in the term “trusteeship.” 
McNeely (84), in his analysis of governing boards 
of state institutions of higher education, pointed out 
that there are in general three different types of 
boards, classified according to their legal status: (a) 
those having their origin in or deriving their power 
from the state constitution, known as constitutional 
boards; (b) those that have been created as corporate 
bodies and derive certain of their powers from that 
fact, known as incorporated boards; (c) those having 
their origin in and deriving their power from statutes 
enacted by a state legislature, known as statutory 
boards. 

The Council of State Governments made a detailed 
analysis of institutional governing boards in the 48 
States (35). The Council listed nine types of consti- 
tutional provisions for the creation of a board, such 
as method of selection and size and grant of authority, 
and classified information for 163 boards relating to 
these provisions. One hundred and eleven boards were 
subject to none of the provisions. None was subject 
to all nine. Twenty-eight percent of the boards were 
constitutionally created. 

Over 150 specific duties were reported to be carried 
on by the boards of control in addition to general 
powers and duties (11). However, in another study 
(120) the better institutions characteristically were 
found to limit the powers of the governing board to the 
formulation of policies, to the exclusion of executive 
action. A majority of 162 boards governing 361 public 
institutions seemed to play dominant roles in exercis- 
ing authority in four areas: (a) determination of 

educational programs, (b) budgeting and appropria- 
tion of funds, (c) fiscal management, and (d) per- 
sonnel management (35). 

Appointed by the governor with the approval of 
the senate is the most common method of selecting 
board members for state institutions (11, 35, 36). 

About ten percent of such boards serve ex officio. 
The boards of church-related colleges are appointed 
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or elected entirely by the denomination in 51 percent 
of the institutions studied by Danton (36); 23 per- 
cent have varying degrees of denominational control; 
only 16 percent have official alumni representation. 
Similar methods of appointment were found in the 
Methodist colleges of liberal arts studied by Reeves 
and his associates (108). Members of 99 public 
boards of 164 studied are subject to removal. Forty- 
four percent of all boards report that removal is only 
for cause, which may or may not be prescribed in 
law. Sixteen percent report members may be removed 
at will by the appropriate authority (35). 

The terms of board members in the state institu- 
tions range from 3 to 16 years, with a median of 6 
years. There is little relationship between the length 
of term and actual length of tenure, the latter having 
been 12 years on the average (29). Complete change 
of the personnel of boards takes place slowly, because 
of the prevalent practice of overlapping terms and 
reappointment of personnel. Terms of six years or 
more were found to be characteristic in the better 
institutions (120). Most institutions provide for over- 
lapping of terms in such a way that there is always 
a majority of board members who are experienced in 
the work (35). 

The range in number of board members in 677 
institutions of higher education was from 5 to over 
250, the average number of members being 24 (7). 
Boards averaged 36 members in Methodist colleges 
of liberal arts (108). In the land-grant colleges, 13 
was the average number (72). A range of from 5 
to 61 members was noted in a group of Lutheran 
colleges (76). Several authorities (72, 76, 108) have 
reached the conclusion that small boards are more 
effective than large ones. This seems to cast some 
doubt upon the wisdom of the long-time trend in 
institutional policy, as reported by Ashbrook (8), 
to increase the number of board members. Although 
the authors of the North Central Association study 
(120) favor the small board, they were unable to 
show any significant relationship between the number 
of board members and institutional excellence. 

A range of from 0 to 23 standing committees was 
reported for the boards of land-grant colleges (72) 
and a median of 8 standing committees for boards of 
35 liberal-arts colleges (108). The following standing 
committees of the board in a liberal-arts college were 
the only ones for which justification was found by 
Reeves and his associates (108): (a) executive, (b) 
investment, (c) building and grounds, and (d) faculty. 

A majority of the boards of Methodist colleges of 
liberal arts hold meetings twice yearly, a practice 
which is considered reasonable for large boards (108). 
Neither frequency of board meetings nor regularity 
of attendance of members seems to be associated 
with institutional excellence (120). 

Characteristics of Board Members. Chambers (30) 
reviewed a number of court decisions in cases in 
which the qualifications of members of institutional 
boards of trustees had been challenged, with partic- 
ular reference to other responsibilities and offices held 
concurrently. No clear trend appears from the review 
of these cases. 
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The retention of too many elderly people on boards 
of trustees has been criticized (108). The age of 
board members, however, was found to have no 
demonstrable relationship to institutional excellence 
(120). Beck (13), in his study of 734 members of 
the boards of trustees of the 30 member institutions 
of the Association of American Universities, based 
on 1934-35 records, found that the median age for 
the entire group of trustees was 59 years. Only 4 
percent of the trustees were under 40 years of age, 
and 18 percent were 70 or over. The median age at 
the time of accession to board membership was 52 
years. Beck suggested that the trustees who are be- 
yond 60 years of age probably also enjoy a measure 
of prestige and influence in board affairs in excess 
of their relative numbers. 

Occupational distribution seems to be a significant 
factor in personnel of college boards and trustees. 
The trend in vocations represented in the boards of 
15 privately controlled institutions from 1860 to 1930 
was traced by McGrath (80). The proportion of 
clergymen represented on the boards decreased from 
39 percent to 7 percent during this period, and that 
of businessmen and bankers increased from 27 per- 
cent to 52 percent. The proportion of lawyers re- 
mained about constant, varying from about one fifth 
to one fourth of the total membership; educators on 
boards of higher institutions increased only from 5 
percent to 10 percent. The professions, business, and 
banking constituted almost the entire source of mem- 
bership of these boards during this period, representa- 
tion from other occupations being negligible. Beck 
(13) also found a heavy concentration of business 
leaders in positions on university governing boards. 
A well-balanced distribution of membership among 
vocations was reported to be characteristic of the 
better institutions. Boards with more than one third 
of their members from a single vocation tended to 
be found chiefly in the weaker institutions (120). 

Women have not often been given membership on 
boards of control (11, 72). Beck (13) found that 
only 3.4 percent of the members of university govern- 
ing boards were women. Nimkoff and Wood (96), 
however, report a marked increase in the number of 
women trustees on the boards of 56 public accredited 
women’s colleges. The great majority of the trustees 
studied by Beck (13) lived in towns and cities, and 
a high proportion lived in a few of the large cities 
of the country. 

After reporting his objective data concerning the 
trustees of the universities, Beck (13) concludes with 
a lengthy chapter pointing out the disadvantages of 
the present composition of governing boards, stressing 
particularly the biased class structure and outlining 
a series of proposals for improving the situation. He 
suggests a university board of 13 members, eight 
representing the public (two each from business, the 
professions, agriculture, and wage earners) and five 
representing the university (two each from faculty 
and alumni and one from the students). 

Compensation. Thirty-five out of 44 land-grant col- 
leges give board members no compensation (72), 
though traveling expenses are provided by 29. In 


most of the land-grant colleges the compensation for 
board members is only nominal, although in one case 
in which the board is a department of the state the 
salary for board members is as high as $3000 per year. 

Maney (86) found that more than 80 percent of 
the presidents of colleges and universities are opposed 
to giving any salary to a board member for permanent 
employment by the institution. The practice of the 
better institutions of the North Central Association 
is to have no member of the board at the same time 
a salaried staff member of the college (120); excep- 
tions to this principle were suggested in case the 
president was a member of the board or a representa- 
tive of the faculty was elected to the board. 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZA- 
TION. Useful compendiums of information about 
internal administrative organization of institutions of 
higher education, other than those that are based 
specificially on research studies as described in subse- 
quent paragraphs of this section, will be found in 
volumes written or edited by Brumbaugh (24), Burns 
(26), Elliott and others (43), Hughes (62), and 
McVey and Hughes (85). 

The self-study made by New York University pro- 
poses an administrative organization for that huge 
and complex institution (94). This study is perhaps 
unique in its deliberate derivation of an organization 
of its schools and colleges in terms of the defined 
functions (objectives, purposes) of New York Uni- 
versity. The study contrasts the organization of the 
University of London, with its duplication of colleges, 
and that of New York University. The study con- 
cludes that the London type of organization could 
not survive long in the United States. 

Two contrasting types of administrative organiza- 
tion of educational institutions may be designated as 
the unit types and the multiple type. The former 
provides a single officer, the president, who is respon- 
sible to the board for all functions; the latter provides 
two or more coordinate officers separately responsible 
to the board for certain designated functions. The 
evidence is clearly in favor of the unit type of 
organization (71, 106, 108). Most of the institutions 
which follow the multiple plan of organization have 
encountered serious administrative difficulties at some 
point because of friction arising from the division of 
administrative control (120). 

Officers of Administration. Wilkins (147) presented 
a most enlightened concept of the nature of an effec- 
tive college or university administrative officer. He 
uses the term “professor-administrant” to convey the 
idea that the administrative officer is not in reality 
a different breed of man from the instructor but 
merely a faculty member who has had some admin- 
istrative responsibility added to or substituted for his 
usual scholarly duties. He concludes that because the 
essential purposes of the institution are teaching and 
research, administrative officers should be chosen 
from those with faculty status. Scott (124) takes 
sharp issue with Wilkins and implies that an unreal- 
istic picture of administrative officers has been pre- 
sented, 

Two essays by former college presidents treat 
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concepts of presidential administration. Donovan (40) 
states that “the modern president has multiplied his 
services many times through the device of creating 
Offices. . . . This is the greatest difference I have 
discovered between the college president of earlier 
periods and the college president of today.” Wriston 
(153) advocates “fluid organization,” with no firm 
and formal assignment of deputized duties. 

Administrative offices in colleges and universities 
have increased considerably in number since the 
middle of the last century. The order of development 
of administrative offices was shown by McGrath (81) 
and Partridge (101) to be: president, librarian, regis- 
trar, dean, dean of women, and business manager. 
All these offices except that of business manager 
developed originally from faculty teaching positions 

(81). Russell (117) discussed changing patterns in 
administrative organization particularly as these relate 
to additions of administrative officers, 

No standards exist for determining the number of 
administrative officers necessary for the most efficient 
service in an institution, and the problem of adequacy 
of administrative staffing seems difficult to attack 
(118, 120). Not only is the definition of administra- 
tive service vague, but other factors complicate the 
problem, such as the use of administrative commit- 
tees, the varying amounts of responsibility assumed 
by clerical help, and part-time teaching service by 
administrative officers. Cost-accounting studies in 
higher education, however, have been begun and have 
had to deal with this problem. See BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

At least three studies (106, 108, 118) point out 
the wide variation in titles of administrative officers. 
The most common title for the chief executive officer 
of a college or university is president. Hughes (63) 
studied the backgrounds of 300 chief executive 
Officers of the “more important” American institu- 
tions. He found that eight states had supplied half 
the presidents, The three hundred presidents held 
baccalaureate degrees from a total of 180 different 
institutions, with no particular concentration in any 
one college. Most appointments to presidencies in 
this group came between the ages of 34 and 52. 
Seventy-nine of these presidents were called to their 
positions from deanships, 68 from professorships, 
52 from presidencies of other institutions, and 18 
from other college executive Offices; 27 were active 
clergymen, 12 were business executives, 13 were 
executives in national positions, 9 were executives in 
minor political positions, 12 were superintendents of 
schools, 4 were editors, and 6 held miscellaneous 
positions. 

The deanship is often found in small colleges to 
be combined with other offices such as that of regis- 
trar. Most deans are drawn from the faculty and 
have had no professional training for service in the 
deanship; in many cases they retain relatively heavy 
teaching duties. Although Milner (89) found consid- 

erable variation in the delegation of authority to the 
dean and some indefiniteness in the prescription of 
his official duties, the general functions of the dean 
include assistance to the president, directing and 
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advising students, and assuming the leadership of the 
educational program among the faculty. Bond (18), 
in his study of the status of the dean in teachers 
colleges, found that only 60 percent of such institu- 
tions have an official known as a dean. The tendency 
for teachers colleges to have a dean increases with 
the size of the enrollment and the amount of the 
annual budget. More than half of the deans serve 
also as the head of some department, and the major- 
ity carry teaching loads of about half that of a full- 
time teacher. Whitehead (146) reported on the status 
of the dean in Negro colleges. 

Findlay (47) found that the first dean of men was 
appointed at the University of Illinois in 1901. The 
median date of the establishment of this office in 
89 institutions which Findlay studied is 1924. Re- 
cently there has appeared a tendency either to dis- 
continue the office of dean of men or to change it 
into a new and expanded form of service. This latter 
development has frequently meant a change to a 
more inclusive title, such as dean of students or 
director of student-personnel service, and a widening 
of the scope and functions of this office. See STUDENT 
PERSONNEL SERVICES—COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 

Competence of administrative personnel, as meas- 
ured by subjective judgments of experts, was found 
to be closely related to institutional excellence (120). 
Salary is the only objective factor clearly associated 
with competence of administrative personnel. The 
highest degree held, however, was found to be of 
some importance in predicting the competence of 
personnel engaged in academic administration (83). 

Assignment of Functions to Officers. The major 
duties performed by various administrative officers 
have been reported and analyzed in a number of 
studies (33, 73, 91, 100, 108, 121, 132). There is no 
standard pattern for the allocation of administrative 
duties to college and university executive officers. 
If enough colleges were to be studied, according to 
Reeves and his associates (108), practically every 
officer would be found to perform practically every 
type of administrative duty. 

Tenure of Administrative Officers. McGrath (81) 
reported the median tenure of various officers as 
follows: president, 9 years; librarian, 6 years; vice 
president, 5 years; dean, 5 years; registrar, 5 years; 
dean of men, 4 years; alumni secretary, 4 years; 
dean of women, 3 years; secretary of faculty, 3 years. 
The majority of the presidents in 44 of the land-grant 
colleges had served for periods of less than ten years 
(72). 

Hughes (63) reported an annual turnover of ap- 
proximately 10 percent in the presidencies of the 
three hundred institutions he studied. He found that 
the average length of service of the presidents in 
office in these institutions at the end of 1938 was 
9 years. This finding agrees closely with that of 
McGrath, reported above, and probably has not 
changed significantly since. Both Milner (89) and 
Ward (142) gave figures for the tenure of deans in 
office at the time of their studies which vary from 
those reported by McGrath. Milner quoted a mean 
tenure of 7 years and Ward cited a median figure 
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of 8.5 years. Findlay (47) reported that the deans of 
men he studied had been in office for an average of 
9 years at the time of his investigation. 

The NEA Research Division (93) reported that 
1373 administrative positions were vacated in 1955- 
56 in 829 institutions studied. There were 82 vacan- 
cies in the presidencies, or 10 percent of the 
institutions. This figure checks with the earlier report 
of Hughes cited above. For eleven positions, va- 
cancies ranged from 54 to 91 percent. Reasons for 
the vacancies included 22 percent who went to an- 
other position in the same institution; 22 percent to 
another college; 11 percent to other educational 
work; 8 percent to business or industry; and 20 per- 
cent for death, retirement, or disability. 

Faculty Participation in Administration. In recent 
years suggestion has frequently been made for an 
enlargement of the control exercised by the faculty 
over institutional affairs. Adams and Donovan (6) 
attempted to determine the extent to which faculty 
participation in administration exists in leading 
American universities. More than half the institutions 
studied permit their faculties to determine strictly 
educational policies, such as entrance and graduation 
requirements, while the trustees and administrative 
officers reserve final decision in all other matters. 
Joyal (67) has written on this topic for the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Bogert’s historical study (16) of faculty participa- 
tion in university government shows that the cycle 
has passed through four stages: (a) the beginnings 
in the medieval universities when teachers were hired 
by the student guild; (b) direct faculty control, 
which still exists in England; (c) the long-standing 
American practice of considering faculty members 
“employees” in spirit and in fact; (d) the modern 
tendency to encourage each trustee, administrative 
officer, and faculty member to contribute his particu- 
lar talents in various phases of organization and 
administration. Benjamin (14) presented a brief his- 
torical review of organization and management of 
universities in other times, particularly European 
universities in the Middle Ages. This review is useful 
because contemporary reference is often made to the 
traditions stemming from faculty and student control 
in European institutions. 

Neither the legislative powers of the faculty nor 
the control over committee appointments were re- 
ported in 1936 by Committee T of the American 
Association of University Professors (122) to have 
changed to any great extent in preceding years. Only 
one institution reported faculty representation on the 
board of control, although nine institutions reported 
that conference committees composed of trustees and 
faculty members were operating. A later report (143), 
in 1940, was based on a questionnaire returned by 
177 institutions. Only 43 reported any definite plan 
in operation for facilitating an exchange of opinion 
between the faculty and the trustees. In a large ma- 
jority of institutions the faculty is completely disre- 
garded in the choice of a new president, a new dean, 
or a new department head or chairman. The place 
and function of the faculty in institutional govern- 
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ment were studied more recently by the American 
Association of University Professors (3, 4). Their 
final report on the 1953 study (3) indicates a trend 
for greater consultation of the faculty by administra- 
tors and points out that there was more movement 
in ihis direction between 1939 and 1953 than had 
occurred between 1920 and 1939. 

The Swarthmore faculty (134) described the place 
of the faculty in that institution, under a plan which 
is based not so much on a formal division of areas 
or powers as on a process of constant, sympathetic 
interchange of experience and opinion through both 
formal and informal conferences between the admin- 
istration and the faculty. The result was reported to 
be flexibility, informality, unobtrusiveness, and a co- 
operative democratic spirit in college administration. 
A systematic study of faculty rights and obligations 
in eight independent eastern liberal-arts colleges was 
made by Dennison (38). He studied these rights and 
obligations as they were officially recognized, pri- 
marily in published documents, and as they seemed 
to operate more or less informally. Except for such 
matters as pensions he found no single right or obli- 
gation officially recognized through “an officially 
published instrument” in all eight colleges. In the 
process of developing faculty right and obligations 
Dennison stated that “some kind of trustee-faculty 
cooperation in preparing board legislation . . . seems 
to be more common . . . than unilateral action by 
the board” (38, p. 99). Dennison’s study leads him 
to conclude that faculty rights and obligations should 
not be supported by the traditions of the institution 
alone but should be formalized in written under- 
standings. 

Rowat (114) studied 35 universities and colleges 
of Canada. Canadian institutions are headed by 
boards on which the faculty typically does not have 
representation. The Canadian institutions follow more 
closely the system of university and college govern- 
ment found in the United States than that found in 
England. Senates have been set up in these Canadian 
institutions as relatively independent bodies to govern 
academic affairs. Nonacademic personnel may, how- 
ever, be represented on them. Rowat seems to con- 
clude that there is no assurance in the form of gov- 
ernment of Canadian institutions that the controls 
operating on the institutions will help to preserve or 
foster the fundamental role of members of the 
faculties as scholars. 

In a philosophic analysis, Bixler (15) insisted that 
the democratic ideal in institutional government is 
a necessary condition for effective administration in 
the “college of integrity.” The all-too-common inter- 
pretation of administration-faculty relations as a 
management-employee relationship he holds to be 
basically wrong from the viewpoint of “integrity” in 
education. The concept of democracy in administra- 
tion has occupied the attention of the John Dewey 
Society. Sparling (14, p. 204-22) described efforts 
to achieve democracy in the administration of Roose- 
velt College. Tead (136) discussed faculty-admin- 
istration relationships in the public colleges of New 
York City. Faculty committees in these colleges are 
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provided for by the by-laws of the Board of Higher 
Education to deal with matters of personnel and 
budget. 

The 1936 report of the American Association of 
University Professors covering 56 institutions (122), 
and that covering 118 institutions for the year 1937 
(123), stated that there is much variation in practices 
relating to the government of departments. Only 
about one sixth of the institutions included in the 
latter study made definite regulations concerning the 
powers of departments and department heads, custom 
being a common criterion in case of dispute. The 
tenure of the department head was usually indefinite. 

The median number of standing committees of the 
faculty as reported in various studies of groups of 
institutions (59, 71, 106, 108, 127) ranges from 11 
to 17. Four studies definitely question the advisability 
of extensive organization of standing committees of 
the faculty, on the ground that it hinders efficient 
administrative action (89, 106, 108, 120). Faculty 
committees are considered valuable, however, for 
formulating policies and for making special investiga- 
tions (106, 108). A faculty committee on discipline 
is noted as being desirable by Reeves and his asso- 
ciates (108). This study, as well as those by Kinder 
(71) and Sherrod (127), finds a close relationship 
between the size of the faculty and the number of 
standing committees. 

ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION, In the better 
institutions authority for the construction and revision 
of the curriculum is placed in the hands of the faculty 

(120). The administrative procedures employed in 
making curriculum changes in state teachers colleges 
of three eastern states were studied by Offner (98), 
using the jury technique for evaluation. His analysis 
resulted in the formulation of recommended admin- 
istrative procedures for curriculum construction in 
institutions that prepare teachers. 

The trend in the organization of course offerings 
has been away from narrow departmentalization and 
toward divisional grouping (69, 108). About one 
third of the 676 colleges whose catalogues were studied 
by Kelly and Anderson (69) in 1933 had a divisional 
grouping. By 1942 McGrath and others (82) found 
that more than 40 percent of the liberal-arts colleges 
had introduced some form of divisional organization. 
In the same study they traced historically the devel- 
opment of the divisional organization. Only one 
college was found that claimed to have introduced 
a divisional organization by 1900. The shift to a 
divisional basis began to assume the proportions of 
a movement about 1930. There is no established 
pattern for the grouping of subjects into divisions, 
The number of divisions ranges from three to eight, 
with either three or four divisions being the most 
common plan. There is no current evidence, however, 
that the divisional organization has become significant 
in the administration of colleges. 

The departmental organization of colleges of lib- 
eral arts shows no consistent pattern from one insti- 
tution to another. In 35 Methodist colleges of liberal 
arts the number of departments varied from 11 to 
28, with from 16 to 18 departments as the most usual 


number (108). Over-departmentalization was found 
by Russell (118) to be a form of institutional ineffi- 
ciency which hinders broader divisional grouping and 
leads to an unnecessarily large number of specialized 
courses. 

Supervision of Instruction. There appears to be 
little actual supervision of college teaching (105). 
Simons (129) concluded from questionnaire replies 
from 121 junior colleges that “classroom supervision 
has no established reputation with junior-college ad- 
ministrators. They are groping between accepted 
secondary-school techniques and the current distrust 
of classroom supervision in colleges and universities.” 
Davis (37) reported on the same topic in 1948. 

In institutions maintaining a program of super- 
vision, the function is usually assigned to the dean. 
Institutional excellence is associated with such indi- 
rect forms of supervision as interclass visitation and 
conferences, organization of the faculty as a group 
for the study of methods of teaching, and the use 
of the self-survey (120). Ficken (46) has written 
a small book with the title Building a Faculty in 
which he deals with many of the indirect forms of 
supervision. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Problems of 
personnel administration are not independent of the 
supply of and demand for staff. It is interesting to 
note that conclusions regarding the supply of and 
the demand for college teachers have shifted mark- 
edly through the years. Wilson (150), writing in 
1941, pointed out that an apparent over-supply of 
holders of the PhD degree was being created. Noting 
that more than 3000 doctorates were being conferred 
annually, he assumed that the principal opportunity 
for their employment was in college teaching and 
concluded that the market could not absorb nearly 
so many as were being produced by the graduate 
schools, However, during World War II the situation 
changed and colleges faced shortages, at least in 
some fields. 

Brumbaugh (119, p. 1-10), writing in the summer 
of 1946, was one of the first to call attention to the 
full significance of the probable postwar increases 
in enrollments on the demands for new faculty mem- 
bers. The President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion (154) advised that the size of institutional 
faculties, estimated at 155,000 persons in 1947-48, 
should be doubled by 1952 and increased by another 
50,000 by 1960. 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School (103) stated in its Second Report 
in 1957 that the most serious problem facing higher 
education “today and in the foreseeable future” was 
a shortage of highly competent teachers. The Com- 
mittee estimated a need continuing for a dozen years 
of between 15,000 and 22,500 new college teachers 
annually and that only 5000 could be recruited 
annually from the 9000 recipients of doctors’ degrees. 

Since 1955 the NEA Research Division has been 
making detailed studies of the supply and demand 
situation. These studies are noteworthy for their wide 
sampling, the detailed information secured directly 
from institutions, the careful definition of the supply 
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of “new” teachers as those who had not been em- 
ployed as teachers the previous year, the definition 
of demand as “newly employed teachers . . . as 
that demand was met by use of available funds,” 
the specification of level of training of the supply, 
and finally the dimensions of the pool of master’s 
and doctor’s degree graduates of the years studied and 
their employment status. Significant findings of the 
report made in 1957 (93) include: 810 institutions 
reported the employment of 14,266 new full-time 
teachers in 1955-56 and 1956-57; 52 percent came 
from graduate schools, 22 percent from educational 
services other than college teaching, 10 percent from 
business, and 6 percent from government and military 
service. Between 1953-54 and 1956-57 the percent- 
age of new teachers with doctorates declined by 25 
and the percentage of those with less than a master’s 
degree increased by 27. Of 761 institutions, half 
reported 1196 positions unfilled in 1955-56 or 1956- 
57. Of those who earned doctorates in 1954-55 and 
1955-56, 60 percent entered new occupations; of 
those entering new occupations, 57 percent entered 
educational service. 

Selection of Teaching Staff. Woodburne (152) in 
1950 made the most definitive report on faculty 
personnel policies we have had to date. He stated 
that the processes followed in finding and appointing 
faculties have not undergone any significant change 
in recent decades. The typical pattern is to solicit 
recommendations from scholars in a field, to compare 
vita, to interview the more promising candidates, and 
to make a selection. It is generally highly desirable 
to have candidates under consideration come to the 
institution for interviews (22, 59, 120). Woodburne 
holds that the paper record is of limited value, as 
are recommendations from persons in other institu- 
tions. He also holds that the interview requires real 
experience if it is to be valuable. He advocates using 
special committees in the faculty selection process. 
Woodburne also notes that the problem of faculty 
selection differs between the liberal-arts college and 
the university. The university puts much greater 
stress on research. 

Browne (22) made an intensive analysis of the 
procedures followed in the recruitment, selection, 
and appointment of the members of the teaching 
staffs of 35 Presbyterian-affiliated colleges. He also 
considered such topics as the sources from which 
suggestions of available candidates are obtained and 
the administrative officers responsible for selecting 
candidates. He used a jury technique to evaluate 
the procedures that were reported, from which he 
drew some 22 recommendations for desirable prac- 
tices in faculty selection. 

The president of a college or university usually 
takes an active part in the selection of new faculty 
members (59). In well-managed institutions depart- 
ment chairmen are usually given definite responsi- 
bility in the initial selection of members of the 
instructional staff (120). Among Browne’s jury 
members, who evaluated practices in making faculty 
appointments, more favored the “autocratic” plan 
of assigning complete responsibility to the president 
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and governing board than favored the “democratic” 
system of participation by the entire faculty in the 
selection of new appointees (22). 

An effective procedure of appointment usually 
involves: (a) the participation of the department 
chairman in cases involving ranks below his own, 
(b) the participation of the dean in appointments in 
the division with which he is charged, and (c) the 
formal approval of the president for all appointments 
(120). It was found to be customary in the accredited 
institutions of the North Central Association for the 
prospective departmental colleagues of a major ap- 
pointee to be consulted prior to making the appoint- 
ment (59). 

In locating suitable candidates for positions, the 
better institutions utilize the services of placement 
bureaus of graduate schools, the placement bureau 
of the American Association of University Professors, 
commercial agencies, and contacts through learned 
societies. Selection only from among candidates mak- 
ing direct application is characteristic of the weaker 
institutions (120). Browne's jury (22) gave the 
highest rating to recommendations from graduate 
schools and considered commerical teachers’ agencies 
as being “of neutral value.” Numerous types of 
sources from which suggestions of suitable candidates 
can be obtained were outlined by Browne (22) 
and Lankard (119, p. 11-25). The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education (154) recommended 
the establishment of a nation-wide clearinghouse of 
information regarding personnel needs of colleges and 
universitites and personnel available to meet those 
needs. 

Eighty-seven percent of the institutions accredited 
by the North Central Association forbade the em- 
ployment of more than one member of a family 
on their staff (59). Conformity with institutional 
ideals in personal habits, in religious beliefs, in busi- 
ness relations, in political activities, and in other 
matters is given weight in selecting faculty members 
in many colleges and universities (22, 59). 

Practices of inbreeding in the appointment of 
faculty members have been studied by several inves- 
tigators, notably by Roberts (113). Cleland (31) 
analyzed the catalogue statements concerning staff 
members of 36 institutions and found that a sub- 
stantial percentage are teaching in the institution 
from which they received the bachelor’s degree. A 
study by Smythe and Smythe (131), based on the 
catalogues of 47 colleges for Negroes, found that 22.5 
percent of the faculty held degrees from the institu- 
tions in which they were teaching. The general atti- 
tude of students of this problem is that it is unwise 
to appoint any considerable number of faculty mem- 
bers whose degrees have been taken in the institutions 
in which they serve, especially when the degree from 
that institution is the highest taken and when such 
instructors have had no extended subsequent experi- 
ence in other institutions. 

Promotion. In 1926, the combined state-supported 
institutions in seven states in the North Central region 
had 27.2 percent of their faculty members in the 
highest rank (109). At about this same period liberal- 
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arts colleges tended to have about 50 percent of their 
faculty at the rank of professor (106, 108). About 
one third of the institutions studied by Evenden (45) 
had a fixed institutional policy regarding the percent- 
age of faculty members in each rank. In about one 
fifth of the institutions it was customary for faculty 
members to spend a certain number of years in one 
rank before promotion to a higher one, the average 
being from three to four years in each rank. Appar- 
ently no authoritative criteria have been set up to 
guide institutions in the assignment of ranks to indi- 
vidual members of the faculty. Reeves and his asso- 
ciates (108) concluded that it is unwise to have a 
large percentage of the faculty in the highest rank 
because it cheapens this rank, leads to the develop- 
ment of too many departments, and tends to make 
rank a reward for long and faithful service rather 
than for merit. Woodburne (152) discussed the basis 
of promotion to higher rank. He stated that the 
customary criterion is “general campus impression.” 
Research generally outranks effective teaching as a 
basis for promotion. 

Salaries. The most extensive recent survey of 
salaries paid and salary practices in institutions of 
higher learning was made by the NEA Research 
Division (92) for She years 1955-56. Nine hundred 
and eighty-nine institutions, broadly representative 
of all those of the United States, were surveyed. The 
median salaries for full professors was $7076; asso- 
ciate professors, $5731; assistant professors, $4921; 
and instructors, $4087. The median salary of com- 
bined ranks was $5243. Salaries well above $12,000 
were not unknown, and administrative salaries above 
$30,000 were found. The most interesting feature of 
the study is the great variability which pertains 
among salaries. For example, the report states, “The 
median salary of all teachers in one type of institu- 
tion was as much as $2354 more than the median 
salary in another, and the median salary in one 
geographic region was as much as $959 more than 
in another.” The survey covers salaries of administra- 
tors, and enumerates a number of salary policies and 
Practices, 

Faculty salaries have had extensive and continuous 
study through the years. The studies of other decades 
now have only historical interest except as they 
reveal trends and conditions associated with salary 
status. The data revealed by these reports should 
now be studied to determine these trends and associ- 
ations. This has not been done in any substantial 
way. Ruml and Tickton (116) have made the most 
extensive examination and interpretation of trends 
and conditions, They studied the entire gamut of 
teaching and administrative salaries, using the years 
1904 and 1953 as points for comparison. They also 
compared the changing status of teachers with other 
occupational groups over the years. Ruml and Tick- 
ton found a “deterioration in the economic position 
of teachers” (116, p. 13) and that the “most serious 
and absolute losses have occurred in the compensa- 

tion of educational executives at all levels and in that 
of university teachers of the highest professional 
rank” (116, p. 17). See STAFF—ECONOMIC STATUS. 
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The committee on the economic status of the pro- 
fessor of the American Association of University 
Professors (1, 2) has in recent years been making 
annual studies of salaries paid in approximately forty 
colleges and universities which were selected on the 
presumption that they would have good salary prac- 
tice. The AAUP is finding that even in these best 
institutions there is “retrogression” in the economic 
status of the profession. Salaries have not kept pace 
with living costs, with improvement in incomes in 
other professions, or with per capita growth in 
national income. 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School (103) took note in its 1957 report 
of the economic status of faculties, and concluded 
that it is probably the only profession which has 
failed to share significantly in the general prosperity 
of the past decade or more. The Committee recom- 
mended that those responsible for academic budgets 
“give the absolute highest priority” to salary increases 
and that on a national basis salaries should -be 
doubled within five to ten years, 

Three studies (45, 59. 92), based on relatively 
large samplings of institutions, reported that the 
highest average salaries for each rank were found 
in the universities. Salaries tend to be considerably 
lower for the same rank in the liberal-arts colleges 
than in the universities and somewhat lower in the 
teachers colleges than in the liberal-arts colleges. 
The state-controlled universities and private, non- 
denominational universities and colleges have higher 
average salaries for each rank than the church-related 
institutions. The larger colleges tend to pay higher 
average salaries than the smaller colleges (92, 108). 

Badger (9) and Badger and Mayer (10) analyzed 
the ranges of faculty salaries in the announced salary 
schedules of 642 institutions and reported the factors 
on which the regulations of colleges indicated that 
salaries were based; in order of frequency of mention, 
such objective factors as degrees held, length of 
service, and academic preparation are at the top of 
the list, whereas teaching ability ranks no better than 
sixth place. 

In the better institutions the distribution of individ- 
ual salaries in one rank overlaps considerably with 
the distribution in higher and lower ranks. This over- 
lapping distribution of salaries for the various ranks 
was found in both public and private colleges and 
universities (45). It was also noted in studies of the 
scheduling of faculty salaries (9, 10). 

There has been a movement for institutions to 
adopt the feature of automatic increments in salary 
schedules based on length of service and amount 
of training. This movement is strongest in public 
institutions. The so-called “strongest” institutions do 
not follow this Policy, although they typically set 
minimums for each rank with practical maximums 
which may be exceeded. Woodburne (152) counsels 
against the “automatic plan” and argues for a merit 
principle. 

Eells (42) gave data concerning the salaries of 
Presidents at 310 colleges and universities for 1934- 
35, with averages for institutions classified according 
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to type of control, size, and geographical location. 
Reeves and his associates (108) studied the ratio of 
administrative salaries to average salaries of faculty 
members of fuil professorial rank. Using professorial 
salaries as an index of 100, they found the index of 
the average salary of the president to be 235. Eells 
(42), using a similar technique, found indexes rang- 
ing from 186 to 217 for presidents’ salaries in differ- 
ent types of institutions. Fleege (50) reported on 
salaries of administrative officers during 1947-48 in 
169 institutions of higher education. Salaries of presi- 
dents range from $3300 to $25,000, deans from 
$3000 to $15,000, and business managers from 
$1944 to $10,000. 

The NEA Research Division (92) reported admin- 
istrative salaries for 1955-56. Medians were as fol- 
lows: president, $11,314; vice president, $10,467; 
dean of the college, $7495; dean of students, $7080; 
business manager, $6682; director of athletics, 
$6335; director of admissions, $6127; head librarian, 
$5437; and registrar, $5230. Median salaries for 
deans of professional schools ranged from $16,750 
for medicine to a low of $9571 for the graduate 
school. The median for all professional school deans 
was $10,416. 

Tenure of Teaching Staff. Haggerty (58), writing 
in the middle thirties, found that only few institutions 
formally stated their policies on tenure of faculty 
members; the policies seemed to have developed 
largely through custom. Almost half the 96 institu- 
tions investigated by the American Association of 
University Professors (148) followed a policy of 
appointment for one year only regardless of faculty 
rank. In those in which other tenure plans prevailed, 
the usual pattern was indefinite tenure for professors 
and associate professors, from two- to three-year 
contracts for assistant professors, and one-year con- 
tracts for instructors. Evenden (45) also found that 
permanent or indefinite tenure is usually reserved for 
professors and associate professors and in some cases 
is given only to professors. 

Standards and principles governing academic tenure 
and academic freedom were adopted in 1941 by the 
American Association of University Professors and 
the Association of American Colleges, after an ex- 
tended period of study by a joint committee of the 
two organizations (139). This formulation of criteria 
and standards seems to have encouraged many insti- 
tutions to adopt it or a similar statement as an official 
policy on tenure. 

A joint committee of the Association of American 
Colleges and the American Association of University 
Professors (56) issued a policy statement concerning 
dismissal proceedings of faculty in 1957. The com- 
mittee held that the faculty is the “academic entity” 
of the institution and must have firsthand concern 
with its own membership regarding both appoint- 
ments and separation. The committee recommended 
a procedure which provides for a hearing and de- 
cision by a faculty member's peers when his separa- 
tion is recommended. 

Haggerty (58) reported on the average length of 
tenure by types of institutions as follows: universities, 


7.1 years; teachers colleges, 7.0 years; small liberal- 
arts colleges, 6.3 years; large liberal-arts colleges, 
6.2 years; junior colleges, 5.0 years; Catholic colleges, 
4.0 years. The mean length of tenure for 4667 mem- 
bers of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors was found by Kunkel (74) to be 13 years in 
1937. The discrepancy between this figure and that 
reported by Haggerty’s study (58) can probably be 
accounted for by the fact that Kunkel sampled only 
the membership of the American Association of 
University Professors. A study covering a period of 
five years from 1925 to 1929 found the following 
median percentages of annual turnover in the faculty 
membership: 12.3 percent for professors; 8.3 percent 
for associate professors; 19.1 percent for assistant 
professors; 26.8 percent for instructors (108). 

An important longitudinal study of tenure of fac- 
ulty members was made by Reinert (110), who fol- 
lowed the careers of all faculty members in 30 
institutions during the period 1900 to 1940. Ten of 
the institutions were publicly controlled, ten were 
privately controlled non-Catholic, and ten were Cath- 
olic. The average length of tenure of 14,182 faculty 
members who had taught in these thirty institutions 
between 1900 and 1940 was 5.86 years. Excluding the 
3974 faculty members who were still in service in 
1940, the average tenure for those who had com- 
pleted their service in these institutions was only 3.60 
years. Average length of tenure was found to be 
closely associated with academic rank, ranging from 
a low of 2.79 years for instructors to 9.39 years for 
full professors. Those who had received promotions 
from one rank to another had remained at the lower 
rank on the average about five years. In the Catholic 
institutions salaried teachers had a longer average 
tenure than the nonsalaried members of the faculty. 
Reinert’s findings on tenure for his entire group agree 
closely with those reported by Kimmel (70), based 
on a similar technique applied in a single institution. 

Sabbatical Leave. Haggerty (58) found “an accept- 
able plan for sabbatical leave definitely incorporated 
in administrative policy and adhered to” in less than 
one fourth of the representative colleges he studied. 
In some of the colleges that do have an acceptable 
plan for faculty leave, only a few instructors ever 
avail themselves of this privilege; in most cases 
fewer than 10 percent of the eligible faculty mem- 
bers have taken a sabbatical leave, and in some in- 
stances there had been no cases of leave during the 
preceding five-year period, Although these findings 
were discouraging, Haggerty concluded that an effec- 
tive plan for sabbatical leave is one of the most 
important means of stimulating professional growth 
of faculty members. 

Ruebsam (115) investigated the provisions for 
sabbatical leave in 52 land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities and found that 29 had definite plans. The 
prevailing plan was to give one full year of leave 
every seven at half salary, or one semester of leave 
every seventh year on full salary. Most institutions 
required faculty members to return for a period of 
service after having received a sabbatical leave. Oliver 
(99) has studied the regulations governing deductions 
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for sabbatical leave travel on federal income tax 
reports. Oliver concludes that under certain circum- 
stances such deductions can be made. 

Insurance and Retirement Provisions. About one 
fourth of the institutions accredited by the North 
Central Association in 1936-37 had life-insurance 
provisions for faculty members (59, 126). Greenough 
(57) reported in 1948 on all degree-granting institu- 
tions in the United States; he found also that only 
one out of four has a group or collective life-insur- 
ance plan in operation. This one fourth of the insti- 
tutions, however, employs 44 percent of all the faculty 
members. Of those that have insurance plans, three 
fourths include nonacademic as well as academic 
personnel. Insurance provisions for faculty were 
found to be characteristic of the better and stronger 
institutions (120). In those institutions which have 
@ group-insurance plan, not all staff members for 
which the arrangement is intended do Participate 
(126). 

Provisions for the retirement of faculty members 
have been studied by a number of investigators. 
Robbins (112), reporting in 1934, found there were 
no provisions for the retirement of faculty members 
in 70 percent of the institutions in the United States 
and Canada that he investigated. Other studies, com- 
pleted in the thirties and based on smaller numbers 
of institutions, reported similar Percentages as lack- 
ing retirement provision (45, 108, 120, 126), though 
one study reported in 1934 that 28 out of the 43 state 
universities then had retirement plans (133). In a 
later report, published in 1940, Robbins (111) found 
that 55 percent of the 755 degree-granting institutions 
from which he obtained data did not have a retire- 
ment system. Greenough (57), reporting in 1948 on 
823 institutions, found that 40 percent did not have 
retirement arrangement for faculty members. The 
40 percent may be contrasted with the 55 percent 
that were similarly lacking in retirement provision 
eight years earlier and the 70 percent fourteen years 
earlier. Provision for retirement of faculty members 
is characteristic of the stronger and better institutions 
of higher education (120). 

Among the 276 institutions accredited by the North 
Central Association (126), less than one third of 
those having retirement plans provided for compul- 
Sory retirement at any fixed age; the age at which 
retirement is compulsory ranged from 65 to 70, The 
average age of compulsory retirement was 69 in 
the colleges and universities belonging to the North 
Central Association (59). The age at which faculty 
members must retire ranged from 65 to 73 in 16 
state universities (133); in 6 other state universities 
the age of retirement was optional with the board 
of trustees. In institutions which had retirement pro- 
visions, Shelburne (126) reported that a majority 
of the faculty members eligible for retirement had 
not been retired. Based on the replies of 42 of 49 
state universities, Button (27) found in 1957 the 
following retirement practices: 52 percent retire in- 
Structional staff at 70; 10 Percent at 68; 3 percent 
at 67; and 35 Percent at 65. With few exceptions, 
retirement of administrative and instructional staff 


is the same. Those institutions with lower retirement 
ages are more apt to permit continuation of service 
than those with higher retirement ages. No institution 
in recent years has raised its retirement age. Nine 
have lowered it. However, as of 1957 one in three 
of the institutions was considering raising the age. 

The desirable features of retirement plans for col- 
lege staff members have been described in several 
studies (5, 57, 108, 111). The following features of 
retirement plans were found to be characteristic of 
well-administered colleges: (a) participation in the 
plan compulsory for at least all faculty members at 
and above the lowest rank associated with permanent 
tenure; (b) retirement allowances of a sufficient size 
to provide a satisfactory standard of living; (c) 
adequate protection for widows; (d) retirement auto- 
matic and compulsory at a certain age; (e) age of 
retirement not above 68; (f) satisfactory arrange- 
ments for financing the plan (120). 

The American Association of University Professors 
and the Association of American Colleges (5) have 
endorsed a statement on retirement which incorpo- 
rates the following: (a) The retirement policy and 
benefits should be clearly defined and understood by 
the institution’s faculty and administration. (b) Age 
of retirement should be fixed, relatively late, and 
should be the same for faculty and administration. 
The best ages for retirement seem to be between 67 
and 70. Extension of services should be permitted 
only in emergencies. (c) A system of retirement 
annuities should be financed jointly by staff and insti- 
tution, be participated in by all full-time persons 
over 30, be planned to provide a retirement income 
of approximately 50 percent of average salary of the 
last 10 years of service, be vested in the individual, 
and be payable only as a retirement annuity or a 
death benefit. 

A majority of the retirement plans in effect have 
been arranged through the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America, through state re- 
tirement systems, or through church pension plans 
(49). In recent years Many institutions, first private 
then public, have made benefits provided by federal 
social security a part of their retirement system. The 
nature of these benefits and principles for coordinating 
them with TIAA plans has been discussed (135). 

Relation of Faculty Characteristics to Institutional 
Excellence. Haggerty (58) attempted to evaluate 
Statistically the relationship between independent 
criteria of institutional excellence and those charac- 
teristics of faculty competence and of organization 
that could be isolated, measured, and evaluated. 
Data were obtained from some 4000 staff members 
serving in 57 representative institutions located in 
the territory of the North Central Association. The 
Coefficients of correlation (all positive) between 
various faculty characteristics and a composite cri- 
terion of institutional excellence were found to be 
as follows: percentage of staff holding a master’s 
degree, .16; percentage holding the PhD degree, .30; 
average years of experience in teaching and in admin- 
istration in higher educational institutions, .29; 
average total number of articles published, .41; aver- 
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age number of memberships in learned societies, .39; 
average number of participations in programs of 
learned societies, .43; average number of attendances 
at meetings of learned societies, .50. A combination 
of the several measures of faculty characteristics 
yielded a coefficient of .40 with the composite cri- 
terion of institutional excellence. 

ADMISSIONS AND REGISTRATION. Admis- 
sion as a function of colleges and universities refers 
to the standards (requirements and criteria) and the 
procedures by means of which the institution selects 
from the applicants for admission: (a) those individ- 
uals who are judged qualified to attain a satisfactory 
level of scholastic success, and (b) when there is a 
surplus of applicants, those whose qualifications are 
superior. Although admission is defined as a function 
of colleges and universities, the cooperation of sec- 
ondary-school principals is involved. Certain charac- 
teristics of secondary-school graduates have been 
established as indicative of college success (48). 

Reeves and Russell (107) indicate a twofold pur- 
pose of the admission function. First, a sound proce- 
dure of admissions protects the institution. Acceptance 
of new students with low standards of preparation can 
crowd institutions with matriculants, thus increasing 
the percentage of inferior students. This leads to 
attenuation of course work. Second, it protects the 
student. To refuse admission to an unpromising stu- 
dent prevents uneconomic use of his finances, loss 
of his time and effort, and the disappointment attend- 
ant upon scholastic failure. 

The history of college admissions in America dur- 
ing the seventeenth century is the story of entrance 
requirements and admission procedures at Harvard 
College beginning about 1642 (19). Each prospective 
student was examined in the use of classical Latin 
and in the syntax of the Greek tongue. Careful check 
of the individual's character was made also. The 
eighteenth century brought little change in admis- 
sions. Well beyond the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury each college selected its own students according 
to local standards. A lack of general standards or 
procedures for admission was due largely to inability 
to establish a standard concept as to what constituted 
a college. Broome (19) states that during the first 
decade or two of the nineteenth century there was 
a tendency for admission requirements to become 
more specific and quantitative. From 1870 to about 
1895 the inspection and accreditation of secondary 
schools was initiated, and the cooperative setting of 
standards between colleges and secondary schools 
was attempted. The system of free elections, or the 
point system of admissions, was first established 
among larger colleges at Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity in 1891 (19). In 1899 the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements of the National Edu- 
cation Association agreed that it should carry out 
“an investigation of the best methods of admission 
to college” (95). 

The College Entrance Examination Board was 
authorized in 1899 (19) and organized in 1900 (68). 
Uniform definitions of subjects required for college 
admission were provided. The influence of this Board 
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in its early years was definitely in the direction of 
maintaining uniformity in the nature of instruction 
(90). By 1909 the Carnegie unit had been defined 
and adopted (68). Through this period of develop- 
ment, 1886 to 1920, various area accrediting agencies 
were organized to secure united action toward uni- 
form entrance requirements (68), See ACCREDITATION, 
As various patterns of college-entrance requirements 
developed, there was a slow shift from almost abso- 
lute prescription to a policy of considerable freedom 
of elections. 

However, a majority of institutions standardized 
their specific requirements for freshman admission in 
terms of a pattern within a total of 15 Carnegie units 
of secondary-school work. This pattern, which might 
be termed minimum prerequisites, usually included 
English, 3 units; mathematics, 2 units (algebra and 
plane geometry); social studies, 2 units; science, 2 
units; and a foreign language, 2 units. In 1931 Brown 
(20) reported that 50 to 75 percent of American 
colleges followed this pattern of entrance units, ex- 
cept that laboratory science and social studies had 
been reduced to one unit each. For those seeking 
admission as candidates for professional degrees in 
education, Linton (78) recommended a pattern of 
secondary-school work as follows: 3 units of English, 
2 units of foreign language, 1 unit of social studies, 
1 unit of mathematics, 1 unit of natural science, 3 
additional units in the above areas, and 4 units of 
free electives. 

The official transcript or certificate of secondary- 
school work is offered as evidence of intellectual 
capacity and informational background. In a study 
of 331 colleges and universities it was found that 
the certificate method of admission is used most 
commonly (21). Hinckley (61) found that no other 
entrance criterion was so universally used. 

However, state-supported colleges and universities 
deviate somewhat from a strict pattern of criteria 
for admission. Some have a policy of admitting all 
graduates of accredited secondary schools regardless 
of the program of studies pursued (11). In several 
instances state law forces the acceptance of the grad- 
uates of accredited secondary schools of the state, 
Smith (130) reviewed the problem of admission to 
state institutions as they face increased enrollments 
and concluded on the basis of the experience of one 
institution that “the solution for the rush of future 
enrollments is not selection prior to registration in a 
state system, college, or university, if such institutions 
can in any way possible expand their facilities to 
accept the group wishing to be educated. It would 
seem that every other device for handling large en- 
rollments should be tried before screening entrants 
by examination in the state systems.” 

There was a noticeable trend in the thirties and 
forties for colleges and universities to accept second- 
ary-school graduates on the basis of ability rather 
than subjects studied. As early as 1899 it was felt 
that “college courses ought to be so adjusted that every 
pupil at the end of a secondary course recognized 
as excellent, may find the doors of every college 
swing wide to receive him. . . . ” (95). Studies by 
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Fine (48), Linton (78), Mattox (87), and Segel (125) 
indicate that a majority of collegiate institutions 
select students on the basis of one or more of the 
following: (a) graduation from an accredited second- 
ary school; (b) some fixed average of secondary- 
school marks or rank in graduating class; (c) 
recommendation of principal or teacher; (d) satis- 
factory aptitude, achievement, and psychological test 
scores; (e) personal interviews; ( Í) evidence of good 
moral character. Douglass (41) maintained that the 
best interests of colleges and universities demanded 
the early abandonment of the requirement of a speci- 
fied minimum of traditionally favored secondary- 
school subjects. The Eight-Year Study led to similar 
conclusions (75). Pressey (104) advocated the ad- 
mission of students to college on the basis of ability 
to do college work rather than on amount or nature 
of secondary-school credits. 

No one who has given serious consideration to ad- 
missions criteria seems to be altogether satisfied with 
solutions heretofore arrived at (65). Two current 
conditions accentuate this concern. One is the well- 
validated conclusion that enrollments will increase 
substantially in the coming decade (138). Some in- 
stitutions find this situation an invitation to “raise 
standards” of admission. A second is the shortage 
of trained manpower (151) and the lengthening 
period of training, particularly professional, being 
required. These demand further study of devices for 
shortening the time for education at secondary and 
higher levels. Two reports on 20 years of experience 
in granting college credit by examination at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo (66, 141) concluded that the policy 
was sound. Two monographs of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education (52, 53) reviewed “new 
attacks on an old problem” and gave a favorable 
evaluation of four projects, including early admission 
to college, designed to increase “the efficiency of 
general education” in high school and college. 

Admission of prospective students to a college or 
university has been considered a phase of student- 
personnel work by some institutions of higher educa- 
tion. On the other hand, other institutions have come 
to consider student admissions as an administrative 
activity. Where this policy has been followed to its 
ultimate conclusion, all admissions to any division 
of the university or college have been centered in one 
office (149), Admissions, under either a centralized 
or decentralized system of administration, must ac- 
commodate the student entering an institution for 
the first time (freshmen) and those transferring from 
another institution who wish advanced training. First 
admissions should be handled in harmony with 
policies reviewed above. 

Although many institutions of higher education 
still evaluate credentials for transfer in college offices, 
there is a trend toward centralization of such admis- 
sions (140). Such a central office determines the 
course equivalents and the amount of credit to be 
assigned (78). Williams’ study (149) reveals various 
mechanical means for evaluating the knowledge of 
the transfer student as represented in his transcript. 

The most frequently used procedure is reading the 
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catalogue description of courses taken in the insti- 
tution from which he transfers. In doubtful cases 
department heads are consulted for their recom- 
mendations (149). Credit earned in nonaccredited 
institutions is usually accepted in the same way as 
does the state university of the state in which the 
institution is situated. Final evaluation of such credit 
usually is not made until the student has attended 
the new institution for a semester or a quarter in 
residence. Mattox (87) reported uniformity in grant- 
ing credit to veterans who took work of college level 
while in service. Institutions were following the 
American Council on Education Handbook in evalu- 
ating this work. 

Persons of mature years who are unable to meet 
the entrance requirements in all respects may be 
admitted as special students for specified courses for 
which they can demonstrate adequate qualifications. 
They are not permitted to become candidates for 
degrees until entrance requirements or their equiva- 
lent are met. Such persons are usually 21 years of 
age or older and are not secondary-school graduates 
(87). The return of the veteran of World War II 
has produced evidence that maturity and stability are 
frequently sound substitutes for formal instruction, 
and experience has diminished the certainty that four 
years of secondary school are a necessary prerequisite 
to college (97). If an applicant can furnish any other 
evidence of equal validity, his lack of a secondary- 
school diploma should not bar him from college 
(104). 

Professional schools in different institutions of 
higher education seem to be following different pro- 
cedures over and beyond those outlined above. Many 
Professional college offices are in full charge of their 
admissions. This is more or less true of the graduate 
school also. Of recent years there has been a trend 
toward centralization of admission for professional 
and graduate schools, 

Preinkert (102) has Suggested a classification of 
registration activities which with slight alterations is 
being followed in many institutions. These activities 
are listed in the order of happening: (a) advising on 
and approval of courses, (b) filling out of forms, 
(c) sectioning, (d) fee assessing and collecting, (e) 
checking, and (f) Preparation and issuance of class 
rolls, It is desirable for the schedule of classes to be 
Prepared by the registrar. The Tegistrar’s office also 
issues class rolls to faculty members. 

A general committee on admissions (entrance 
board) is often appointed from the faculty by the 
president. The ablest members of the faculty should 
be selected for this important group (78). It is a 
Policy-determining body, and the execution of its 
Policies probably should rest entirely in the hands 
of the admissions director who heads an admissions 
office. The position of this official should be dignified 
by academic rank (39). 

Gerritz and Thomas (54) studied the admissions 
office in 28 selected colleges and universities, They 
found that admissions work had come to be centered 
in one office coordinate with that of the registrar. 
The special skill Tequired to determine who should 
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be admitted to college and the great increase in 
college enrollments were two factors responsible for 
creating the admissions office. They found that the 
office, aside from being concerned with admissions 
proper, might also be charged with responsibility for 
recruitment, interviewing, testing, counselling, evalu- 
ation and placement, and orientation. Research on 
problems of admission was also a responsibility. 

Thomason (137) states that the office of admis- 
sions and records developed in the first quarter of 
this century and has been fairly stabilized since 1935 
except for a tremendous growth in the demands 
made on it and the use of machines in carrying out 
its work. He concludes, “All in all the registrar has 
certainly reached his maturity, and he occupies a 
position comparable to that of the academic deans 
and other major administrative officers.” This posi- 
tion has been affirmed by the registrars themselves 
(39) particularly as policy-making officers and as 
“the protector of academic standards.” 
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American colleges and universities contribute in 
many ways to national life and human welfare, and 
notably so through their teaching function. The edu- 
cational program typically claims the largest share 
of time and resources, and constitutes the chief 
means for preparing the educated citizens, scholars, 


scientists, teachers, and other highly trained personnel 
needed in our society. Other essential functions of 
higher institutions, such as research and public sery- 
ice, gain from their association with the teaching 
Program, just as the latter thrives in a college or 
university that is also pioneering in new knowledge 
and its application to current problems. 

The term educational program normally designates 
both the organized class or seminar experiences and 
the informal means, such as counseling, student actiy- 
ity programs, and the general community life, by 
which each institution attempts to fulfill its teaching 
mission. Since these latter means are discussed else- 
where (see STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES—COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY), they will be touched on only inci- 
dentally in this article. The studies noted here will 
also chiefly relate to baccalaureate programs: other 
articles deal, for example, with GRADUATE EDUCATION, 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, and 
TEACHER EDUCATION. 

Four closely related aspects of program develop- 
ment will be considered sequentially. The first section 
(Aims and Objectives) surveys the purposes com- 
monly set for college and university programs and 
the methods of deriving and defining these objectives, 
The second section (Curriculum) reviews problems 
relating to the selection and organization of the pro- 
gram of studies, and the third (Instruction) examines 
the teaching processes used to stimulate and guide 
students’ learning. A concluding section on Evalua- 
tion describes methods and findings from selected 
appraisals of college Programs. From the more than 
a thousand books and articles reviewed only a few 
can be cited, including some that, although not re- 
search studies, illustrate significant trends in collegiate 
thought or Practice. Reports of the National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education, held annually since 1946 
under the sponsorship of the Association for Higher 
Education of the N.E.A., provide background infor- 
mation on many developments discussed below (5, 
6). 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. Since there is no over- 
arching national pattern of higher education and 
state governments exert little direct control over the 
Program of studies, America’s 1900 colleges and 
universities differ considerably in their purposes, as 
well as in their methods and actual accomplishments, 

This striking diversity, coupled with the scant re- 
search done on most college problems, makes it ex- 
traordinarily difficult to identify trends regarding 
college aims or Operations. Yet this pluralism has 
also stimulated experimentation and may be the 
secret, as noted in several reports (30, 86), of much 
of the “strength and flexibility” of American higher 
education. 

Perhaps the most recurrent criticism made of 
American college and university programs is that 
they lack definite aim. Flexner, Hutchins, Riesman, 
and many others see this as one of the chief prob- 
lems of higher education in this country. And when 
aims are specified, the Statements are often too gen- 
eral or indeterminate to be of much use in program- 
building. Even the terms used to denote these formu- 
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lations have not been precisely defined. As employed 
here, “aims,” “goals,” or “purposes” will designate 
the larger educational ends which colleges and uni- 
versities strive to achieve; and “objectives” will refer 
to more explicit formulations, describing the traits 
and competencies which the program seeks to pro- 
mote. In contrast, “functions” usually connotes the 
provisions or methods adopted for achieving these 
results. 

Discussions of the purposes of American higher 
education have increased markedly since the mid- 
thirties. As Umstattd (123) reports, this question 
has stimulated more discussion and resulted in more 
controversies and outright disagreements than any 
other problem facing colleges and universities in the 
past quarter-century. Many articles describe the goals 
adopted by particular institutions, frequently in terms 
better suited to a college anniversary speech than to 
a document that is to guide internal planning. But 
a few publications present rather comprehensive and 
well-systematized lists of institutional or program 
objectives (3, 113). Some also describe the processes 
by which college faculties (29, 41, 54, 113) or state 
or national committees (14, 59, 97) have formulated 
such statements, and the central place that these hold 
in institutional self-studies (42) and in accrediting 
procedures (53). 

Cooperative Setting of Aims. Many different per- 
sons and groups, ranging from influential individuals 
or committees within a college to national commis- 
sions, have attempted to define the mission of higher 
education. Though the “mantled prophets” have had 
some influence, conference techniques, supplemented 
in some cases with empirical studies, have commonly 
been used to clarify college aims. 

National committees have recently given consider- 
able attention to this question of goals or purposes, 
as evidenced by the statements issued by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education (97), the 
Commission on Financing Higher Education (30), 
and, more recently, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission (86) and the President's Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School (98). Though these 
four commissions differed sharply in some of their 
recommendations, they all recognized the need for 
clearly stated aims and urged each institution to dis- 
cover and define its particular mission in American 
higher education. 

Hundreds of faculties during the past two decades 
have also become more articulate and affirmative in 
their thinking about educational goals. Presidents and 
other administrative officers have sometimes stimu- 
lated these efforts (66, p. 165-85); in other instances 
the initiative has come directly from the faculty 
(41). Judging from the experiences of a Washington 
University faculty committee (113), differences in 
educational philosophy do not preclude development 
of a good working statement of aims if staff mem- 
bers are given sufficient time to explore their basic 
value differences. The North Central Association’s 
studies of the mid-thirties (53), based on an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the programs of 59 institutions, 
indicated that the better colleges had officially 


adopted statements of aim, which the local faculties 
had helped to formulate. 

Other groups are also being drawn occasionally 
into discussions and studies of educational purpose. 
With some 20,000 lay citizens serving on college 
boards and uncounted thousands more on special 
advisory committees, persons outside the college pro- 
fessional staff are becoming increasingly involved in 
high-level decisions regarding educational purpose. 
Whereas only a few lay citizens served on President 
Truman’s Commission on Higher Education, most 
members of the Eisenhower Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, including the chairman, 
were drawn from other fields. Recent statewide studies 
of higher education (58, 85) have also made consid- 
erable use of lay citizens, usually in an advisory role. 
Several investigations have utilized students’ opinions 
on a modest scale, usually in setting objectives for 
particular courses or sequences (41). An interesting 
study by Downie and others (36) revealed rather 
similar judgments by Syracuse faculty members and 
students as to the importance of various general 
education objectives. But Lunn’s recent study (71) 
suggests that only rarely are students consulted with 
respect to the broader purposes of a college educa- 
tion or major policy declarations. 

Changing Nature of College Aims. Purposes of 
higher institutions appear to have shifted considerably 
during the past century, resulting in some widening 
of sights as to what collegiate education should 
accomplish, The Koos and Crawford studies (68) 
suggest that a disciplinary concept tended to dominate 
college aims in the Civil War period, with a college 
education being viewed chiefly as a means of sharp- 
ening students’ mental powers, but that the social 
and occupational training functions of higher educa- 
tion had begun to receive more attention by the time 
of World War I. A parallel analysis by Cole (29), 
based on the 1925 to 1939 period, supports this latter 
trend, showing a markedly greater emphasis in re- 
cent years on such goals as “citizenship,” “life needs,” 
and “development of the individual.” Umstattd’s 
catalogue study (123), limited to 55 North Central 
colleges in the period 1931 to 1954, notes the current 
concern for such aims as “self-discovery,” “self- 
improvement,” “mental health,” and “personal and 
social adjustment.” 

A survey of recent statements and discussions of 
college aims suggests several trends, the first and 
most sharply defined being a wider recognition of the 
social responsibilities of higher institutions. Depres- 
sions, wars, and the problems of an atomic, “sputnik,” 
and guided-missile age are apparently provoking a 
serious reappraisal of the social mission of higher 
education. Whether the goals are proposed for indi- 
vidual colleges or for American higher education as 
a whole, they seem to be invested with a greater 
sense of public obligation. Thus they emphasize, 
more than formerly, the college’s responsibilities for 
clarifying the meaning of democracy and for educat- 
ing people to live richly and productively in a free 
society. As a result, many statements stress the im- 
portance of helping students to apply their college 
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learnings to personal, family, and community affairs 
(41). Others recognize America’s soaring needs for 
highly trained manpower (98), and the obligations 
of colleges to supply this scientific, industrial, and 
professional leadership. Also widely acknowledged 
are some of the longer-range needs of American 
society, with emphasis on the college’s role in extend- 
ing and improving our democratic way of life, in 
fostering international understanding, and in achiev- 
ing cultural excellence (86, 92). 
The second notable fact is the greater concern 
manifested for the development of the individual 
student. More penetrating studies of students’ per- 
sonalities, aptitudes, interests, and motivations have 
helped to rediscover the person, and to point up 
the need for cultivating his distinctive as well as his 
common human qualities. This concern is suggested, 
in the first place, by frequent affirmation of the 
obligations of colleges and universities to cultivate 
students’ higher mental processes. Thus the state- 
ments specify, more than formerly, objectives relat- 
ing to students’ ability to think critically, to relate 
knowledge in new ways, to judge, to discriminate, 
and to create. Similarily, more recognition is given 
to students’ inner states—their self-concepts, motiva- 
tions, interests, attitudes, and anxieties—and the im- 
plications these have for their education. As Murray, 
Lecky, Gaier, Stern, and others who have studied 
the emotional or affective aspects of students’ devel- 
opment, have shown, these dynamics of personality 
help to determine not only how students learn but 
also what they learn. Recent efforts of Pace (91, p. 
69-83) and others to explore relationships between 
students’ personal needs and the campus climate or 
“environmental press” of selected institutions may 
also result in a wiser choice of college for particular 
students, Finally, there is a sharply renewed interest 
in students’ values and religious beliefs, as Jacob 
(61), Reisman (103), Weifenbach (129), and others 
note. Practically every institution, including state- 
supported and nonsectarian ones, is reaffirming cer- 
tain traditional purposes of colleges, centering around 
the development of character and humanistic values. 
A greater effort has also been made recently to clar- 
ify the distinctive role or mission of particular types of 
higher institutions, Illustrative are recent analyses of 
the purposes of the liberal-arts college (108), of the 
church-related college (114), of the public junior 
college (89), and of the land-grant college or uni- 
versity (44). The California (59) and Minnesota 
(85) studies explore the functions of different types 
of colleges within a state, and dozens of books 
describe individual college plans, aimed at translat- 
ing a particular institutional “model” into an effective 
operating program. Semans and Holy (109) note that 
the current trend toward “differentiation of function” 
contrasts strikingly with the earlier commitment of 
American higher institutions to “areaism,” or the 
view that a higher institution should try to meet all 
the post-high-school needs of its geographic area. 
The McConnell study (77), which represents the first 
major attempt to explore systematically the extent 
of diversification of student bodies, educational pur- 
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poses, and educational programs, within and among 
American higher institutions of various types and 
levels, should throw important light on this problem. 

Sharpened Definition of Objectives. “Big, round 
and fuzzy” statements, which suggest certain abstract 
virtues that colleges hope to cultivate in students, 
seem to be giving way to more precise and meaning- 
ful descriptions. This should improve communication 
regarding instructional objectives and stimulate ex- 
perimentation and invention as to ways of attaining 
them. Several developments seem noteworthy here, 

Although ultimate judgments as to the mission of 
a college or university properly belong in the realm 
of educational philosophy, fact-finding techniques are 
being increasingly used to establish and validate 
goals. Cole (29) noted some years ago that educators 
were moving away from wholly subjective methods 
of goal-setting in an effort to analyze “life” and to 
shape the educational program accordingly. Question- 
naires, interviews, and carefully contrived tests are 
often used to help define objectives, chiefly by identi- 
fying particular skills and abilities that students 
should acquire during their college years (66, p. 47- 
67; 116). Job analyses have also been employed for 
this purpose (2, 107), though not as prominently as 
two or three decades ago. Flanagan's “critical inci- 
dent” technique (48), for example, aids in identifying 
specific behaviors that distinguish successful and un 
successful persons in a given field and thus to suggest 
relevant objectives for training programs. The use 
made of such data has changed markedly, however, 
as mechanistic views of learning, which tended to 
neglect the individual learner and his purposes, have 
been replaced with theories emphasizing motivation 
and meaning. Instead of specifying hundreds of nar- 
row objectives, each to be achieved by a series of 
rigidly prescribed experiences, the trend today is 
toward describing broad patterns of desired behavior 
and encouraging teachers to try out different ways of 
Teaching them. As Dressel and Mayhew (39) note, 
setting too many objectives is likely to splinter the 
energies of the staff and be self-defeating. 

The use of empirical methods for a second purpose 
—that of appraising different methods of promoting 
these objectives—will be reviewed in some detail in 
succeeding sections. But studies of an experimental 
or quantitative type also contribute in a third impor- 
tant though often neglected way; namely, in helping 
to determine whether the stated objectives are the 
“right” ones for a Particular program or institution 
(88, p. 250-78). By showing what happens in a 
college that adopts certain goals, fresh light is often 
thrown on what the specified purposes really mean 
and how they influence faculty members and stu- 
dents. In this sense, empirical data aid in appraising 
the goals themselves, not merely the methods or 
means used to achieve them. 

Another significant development has been the 
statement of objectives in behavioral terms, indicating 
what students should be able to do, not solely what 
they should know. Studies sponsored by the Russell 
Sage Foundation illustrate the values of this approach 
for elementary- and secondary-school programs. Ob- 
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jectives so expressed become, as Tyler (121) com- 
ments, the criteria by which materials are selected or 
developed, instructional methods are chosen, and 
tests and other evaluative instruments are prepared. 
Probably no other development relating to aims or 
objectives has been of such significance for research, 
since it has invited systematic inquiry into a whole 
range of important questions regarding the purposes 
and values of higher education. Discussing the role 
of educational objectives in the integration of educa- 
tional experiences, Pace (91, p. 69-83) states that 
their potency will depend on their visibility to stu- 
dents and staff, the extent to which they satisfy real 
needs, and the clarity with which various means are 
related to these ends. 

Recent efforts to improve communication regard- 
ing educational purposes include two major contribu- 
tions to the literature in this field. One, by Cowley 
(33), provides an extended analysis of college aims 
and functions as part of his appraisal of the concepts 
used in American higher education. The other, under- 
taken by a committee of university examiners under 
the leadership of Bloom, has resulted in the first of 
three projected taxonomic classifications for educa- 
tional objectives. This initial publication (14), which 
is limited to the cognitive domain, outlines six major 
classes of intellectual behavior—knowledge, compre- 
hension, application, analysis, synthesis, and evalua- 
tion—and lists objectives within each category, rang- 
ing from relatively simple outcomes to the more 
complex, highly organized types of learning. Each 
class and subclass of objectives is defined in three 
ways—by verbal description, by the citation of sim- 
ilar objectives from the literature, and by illustrative 
test items that suggest how progress toward a partic- 
ular objective might be measured. Similar classifica- 
tions are projected for the affective and psychomotor 
domains. 

Values and Use of College Objectives. Although 
many publications describe the need for more precise 
educational objectives, few studies have assessed the 
values of these formulations or of the methods used 
in developing them. The different ways in which fac- 
ulties or other groups have worked on objectives 
need to be appraised, and more study should be 
given to how well students’ own purposes in coming 
to college are recognized in the resulting statements. 
Investigations are also needed, as Pace (91, p. 69-83) 
notes, to determine how faculties’ explicit or declared 
objectives harmonize with their implicit ones, rep- 
resented by their actual practices. Similarly, the 
effect that these goal-setting activities have on the 
development and appraisal of the educational pro- 
gram still remains to be determined. Adequate re- 
search on these points is lacking, though better 
colleges appear to have more sharply defined objec- 
tives, to which the local staffs and student bodies are 
fully committed. It is largely on this basis that Jacob 
(61) explains “the peculiar potency of some col- 
leges,” and that Eckert (41), Stuit and others (120), 
and Tyler (121) attribute the success of certain ex- 
perimental programs. The question of objectives is 
almost certain to arise whenever a college program 
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is studied seriously and, if it receives adequate atten- 
tion, to stimulate improvements in the curriculum, 
better instruction, and more searching appraisals. 

CURRICULUM. As the chief planned means for 
achieving college goals, the curriculum occupies a 
central position in every higher institution. Yet, as 
Cook and others (32) report, relatively little research 
has been done on curriculum problems at any educa- 
tional level, and the studies made tend to be “piece- 
meal, specialized, repetitive and prosaic . . . lacking 
in pertinence and philosophic background.” Though 
many colleges take great pride in their distinctive 
programs, they have seldom put the underlying ideas 
or rationale to any empirical test. 

The concept of the curriculum has significantly 
widened in recent years, with practically all writers 
now agreeing that it connotes far more than the 
organized subject-matter aspects of instruction. Some 
(33, 121) include in their definitions all experiences, 
both outside and inside the classroom, that bear 
rather directly on instructional objectives; others (32, 
116) try to encompass all the experiences that a 
student has, or is likely to have, in college or under 
the college’s guidance. Without minimizing the im- 
portance of the student culture and other psycho- 
social environments to which students are exposed, 
the present discussion will be limited to those aspects 
of the total college program for which the teaching 
faculty is directly responsible and which are chiefly 
structured through courses, seminars, and independ- 
ent study plans. 

Only a bare start has been made toward develop- 
ing major constructs and theories regarding the cur- 
riculum (7, 55). Less progress has been charted in 
this area than in most, perhaps because such theories 
must take account of many factors, including unique 
human beings, a learning process that is still dimly 
understood, constant expansions in fields of knowl- 
edge, and a society characterized by great change 
and uncertainty. But Herrick (107, p. 270-76) notes 
that healthy signs of critical, comparative and explor- 
ative studies are appearing. As such a conceptual 
framework gradually emerges, the variables in cur- 
riculum study will become more sharply defined, 
and better hypotheses will be set, aimed at discover- 
ing the particular conditions under which desired 
changes occur in students’ behavior, 

Factors Influencing the College Curriculum. In 
seeking to build a sound educational program, col- 
lege faculties today face a far more difficult task 
than their colleagues did a century or two ago. Until 
the late nineteenth century, most American colleges 
offered a set program, based on fairly clear assump- 
tions as to who should be educated and how this 
should be done. Earnest (40) and Hofstadter and 
Hardy (57) show that the American college during 
its first 250 years provided instruction of mainly 
secondary-school grade, focused on character devel- 
opment and the more rote types of learning, not on 
encouraging independent thought—an aim that is 
still not well implemented. 

By promoting the elective system and advanced and 
graduate studies, Eliot and other nineteenth-century 
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reformers did much to liberalize the undergraduate 
program (23, 57). Not only was its rigidity broken, 
but professors were also stimulated to improve their 
scholarship and to undertake original studies. Snow’s 
early study (115), published in 1907, traces the im- 
pact on the college curriculum of various educational 
changes since 1870, notably the equalizing or democ- 
ratizing of courses through the elective system, the 
opening of libraries to students, and the introduction 
of laboratory methods of teaching science. But when 
the elective system, described by Hofstadter as “an 
academic transcription of the capitalist system,” was 
carried to excess, many colleges imposed Tequire- 
ments as to how courses should be distributed or, 
more recently, instituted core programs of general 
education to achieve better-balanced programs. So 
Prominent has the prescription-election issue been in 
American higher education that Butts (23) made it 
the dominant motif in his study of changes in college 
programs during the past three centuries. 

In addition to America’s developing tradition in 
higher education, a great many forces, within and 
without the college, have helped to shape policies 
and practices regarding the curriculum. These range 
from Russian satellites to the revolution in mass 
communications, and from philosophies or theories 
of what should be taught to the internal politics of 
the academic community, which often determine 
which programs will be adopted. 

SociaL AND Economic CHANGES. The curriculum 
serves, in a sense, as a kind of social barometer, 
reflecting, though often with a great lag, significant 
Pressures in international, national, and social affairs, 
Dodson’s recent review (107, p. 262-69), which 
sketches the effects of explosive population growth 
and mobility, mounting tensions in racial and inter- 
national relations, the cold war, and striking tech- 
nological and industrial advances on educational 
Programs, helps to explain why changes in college 
Programs seem to depend more on societal factors 
than on research findings. It also poses the crucial 
question, explored by Brameld, Hook, Kandel, Ries- 
man, and others, as to whether educational institu- 
tions should attempt actively to shape the society of 
tomorrow, conform to emergent social trends, or 
Operate as a kind of “counter-cyclical force” (103), 
to offset temporary “booms and busts” in the current 
society. i 

CONTRASTING PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION. Several 
writers (19, p. 7-16; 54, 55) call for some critical 
examination of the different philosophies implicit 
in program development, with the purpose of reach- 
ing more consistent and meaningful decisions about 
the curriculum. Although every world-view has some 
implications for college teaching, the rationalist and 
instrumentalist positions have frequently been dis- 
cussed in this connection (88, p. 20-45; 113). Gen- 
erally speaking, advocates of the former stress values 
that they believe are valid for all cultures and times, 
and seek rational commitment to these; the instru- 
mentalists, in contrast, seem more concerned about 
the changing nature of society, and hence with help- 
ing students test and use ideas in different contexts 
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and thus learn to live acceptably with change, and 
where possible to influence its direction. 

EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES BEYOND THE CAMPUS. 
Accrediting agencies, professional societies, and state 
and regional planning groups have also contributed 
substantially to curriculum development, though 
more by suggestion than by direct control over the 
local program of studies. Pinkham (19, p. 65-74) 
outlines the five major types of accrediting agencies, 
which by 1949 included some 200 separate groups, 
and describes how the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting has recently attempted to bring some order 
to this confused situation. By designating the six 
regional associations as the primary agencies for 
accreditation, the Commission has endorsed the prin- 
ciple of “wholism"—that an institutional program 
should be studied and accredited as a whole, not 
segmentally—and has encouraged cooperative agree- 
ments among the different accrediting groups. Since 
these policies stimulate local coordination of pro- 
grams in general and specialized education, they have 
important implications for the curriculum, 

Building on the North Central Association's pio- 
neering study (53), the six regional associations have 
gradually replaced rigid standards with ones that 
stress the harmony of announced purposes and insti- 
tutional resources, and have thereby freed local facul- 
ties to build programs in line with their distinctive 
objectives. Most of the professional accrediting 
groups still employ criteria devoid of any research 
basis, even though they practically all identify the 
appraisal of the curriculum as their primary reason 
for existence. Burns (21) predicts that further changes 
in accrediting procedures will occur as the emphasis 
shifts from status to growth, with individual institu- 
tions engaging in more self-studies, and the regional 
and professional associations providing more in the 
way of consultative services and other direct assist- 
ance in these efforts. The new Carnegie-financed 
Leadership Training Project of the North Central 
Association seeks to develop policies and procedures 
in line with this aim. 

A recent Educational Policies Commission publi- 
cation (87) outlines the scope and significance of the 
services performed by voluntary educational associa- 
tions, which provide a great network for the diffusion 
of ideas. But there seems to be little evidence as to 
the effectiveness of the different techniques, such as 
conferences, studies, newsletters, and scholarly jour- 
nals, which the American Council on Education, the 
Association for Higher Education, and other profes- 
sional and learned societies are using to stimulate the 
development of local programs. 

Cooperative planning of educational programs on 
a state or regional basis also influences the range and 
types of educational services which local colleges 
Provide for their students. Ertell’s recent study (46) 
indicates that well over four fifths of ail colleges in 
New York State are now involved in some type of 
inter-institutional study. These efforts, like those re- 
Ported for colleges elsewhere (19, p. 32-40), include 
the planning done by neighboring colleges for joint 
use of courses or other facilities, the allocation of 
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certain curriculum functions among the state’s public 
institutions, and the voluntary collaboration of col- 
leges in inter-institutional studies of various types. 
The South and Far West have also pioneered in the 
development of interstate compacts and memoranda 
of agreement designed to utilize more effectively the 
educational- resources of the entire area. Although 
such arrangements commonly involve professional or 
graduate programs, studies are needed to assess the 
impact of this type of state or regional planning on 
the scope and quality of undergraduate education. 

Only a bare beginning has been made in the study 
of curriculum problems on a supra-national basis. 
Characterizing this as “the undeveloped regional 
level,” Nostrand (92) supplies significant historical 
background and sketches the functions of the Inter- 
national Association of Universities in promoting 
exchange of pertinent information and joint studies 
of educational problems. A recent study by Boden- 
man (16) reveals that 236 American colleges and 
universities and 658 foreign institutions are partici- 
pating in various types of federally and privately 
financed programs, designed to promote technical 
cooperation and cultural understanding. 

Organization of the Staff for Curriculum Im- 
provement. Although major changes or additions to 
the educational program must usually be approved 
by the college or university's governing board, the 
faculty in most institutions has prime responsibility 
for the curriculum, Yet few staffs seem to be effec- 
tively organized for this task, which may explain 
why the curriculum is often shaped more by internal 
pressures and external influences than by basic edu- 
cational considerations. 

Most actions pertaining to the curriculum are initi- 
ated as departmental proposals for modifications, 
additions, or deletions in course offerings, and most 
such recommendations are accepted by the college 
faculty (43). Though the department thus functions 
as a kind of “gate-keeper” in curriculum expansion, 
it rarely undertakes any systematic review of its pro- 
gram. Nor is this commonly done by divisional com- 
mittees, which seem to act chiefly in an advisory role 
on problems in general education, comprehensive 
examinations, and the staffing of interdisciplinary 
projects. Studies of the operations of college curric- 
ulum committees and of general faculty meetings 
also show that little time is normally given, at the 
all-college level, to broad curriculum planning (29, 
53). Passow (2, p. 221-36) stresses the values of 
releasing teachers from some regular duties to study 
these larger educational problems, as well as to de- 
velop and revise particular course offerings. 

Leadership in improving the curriculum, which is 
usually entrusted to academic deans, apparently re- 
ceives limited attention in most colleges. Likewise 
relatively few presidents and boards seem to regard 
their budget-planning, staff policies, and building 
projections as primary means of improving the qual- 
ity of the educational program (67, p. 165-85). Yet 
concerned administrative officers in some institutions 
have stimulated discussions and appraisal of the 
curriculum and, by their strong support, helped to 


sustain a climate favorable to experimental practices. 
Alexander (55, p. 100-09), Mayhew (75), and Mc- 
Grath (79) observe that the quality of administrative 
and supervisory leadership has often been a crucial 
factor in improving the curriculum. 

Procedures Used in Curriculum-building. New pro- 
grams have typically evolved from the experiences 
and ideas of the local staff, oftentimes reinforced by 
recommendations of experts or of professional or 
learned societies; other faculties have utilized testing, 
observation, and research to supplement or check 
these other sources. Of the four approaches outlined 
below, all but the first involve some empirical study. 
Conference techniques do not preclude this, though 
there has been some tendency, as Fleming (107, p. 
295-303) observes, to confuse in-service education 
for the staff with genuine curriculum research. 

Conference methods are being increasingly used 
to develop new courses and programs of study, 
though probably not as much at the college as at 
elementary and secondary levels. Recognizing that 
basic revisions in the curriculum will depend on 
changes in people’s values, understandings, and re- 
lationships, recent writers emphasize cooperative 
problem-solving as the design for change. Recent 
issues of the Review of Educational Research dealing 
with the curriculum (2, 107) and the 1957 Yearbook 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (7) outline principles and practices in 
initiating faculty study of the curriculum. Herrick 
(55, p. 37-50) suggests, as one criterion for evalu- 
ating any program for curriculum improvement, 
the extent to which the entire staff has been impli- 
cated in the process. Mayhew (75) illustrates the 
values of the workshop approach to curriculum prob- 
lems used in the North Central Association's Study 
of Liberal Arts Education; and Spafford (116) de- 
scribes its use in the General College at Minnesota. 
But Passow’s review of the literature (2, p. 221-36) 
indicates that few appraisals have been made, at any 
level of education, to substantiate claims that this 
method tends to reduce prejudices, improve teaching 
skills, and result in better programs. 

Proceeding on the “conservative academic theory” 
that college courses are best developed through care- 
ful analysis of the subject matter involved, college 
faculties have usually given considerable weight to 
studies or recommendations made by specialists in 
various disciplines. As Tyler notes in his 50-year 
review of curriculum developments (121), the opin- 
ions of subject specialists, particularly in mathematics 
and science, now dominate discussions of the educa- 
tional program. Though some experts express un- 
founded opinions, others are seriously trying to 
identify the factual knowledge, concepts, and gener- 
alizations in each field that should be developed 
through instruction. More attention is also being 
given to the methods that scholars in various disci- 
plines employ, with a view to helping students de- 
velop insights and techniques useful in their own 
later studies. Cronbach (34) and Phenix (96) advo- 
cate that courses be built around concepts and 
methods central to each discipline, rather than around 
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foci of student interest, claiming that systematic 
ideas are more likely to be developed through a sub- 
ject-oriented approach. 

Other leaders in curriculum development have 
proceeded on a more radical theory; namely, that 
educational programs should be soundly based in 
students’ identified interests, abilities, and hopes for 
the future. Charters’ study of college-educated women 
(28), which was used in reorganizing the Stephens 
College curriculum, and two similar pioneering 
studies at Minnesota (95, 130) suggested the promise 
of this approach, which has since been utilized in 
many institutional studies, By throwing fresh light 
on what the curriculum has—and has not—accom- 
plished, alumni surveys, in particular, have encouraged 
more testing and counseling and the development 
of new kinds of courses in general education. 

Still other educators have approached the problem 
of curriculum development from the vantage-point 
afforded by a close study of social issues and prob- 
lems. As Cook and others (32) and Tyler (121) 
point out, curriculum research in this country actually 
began with the efforts of Charters, Harap, Horn, 
Rugg, and others to determine subject content which 
had high social value. More recently, historians, 
sociologists, economists, anthropologists, and politi- 
cal scientists have been drawn into this effort to 
assess social changes and to trace their meaning for 
the curriculum (55, P. 3-16). Shortages in scientific 
personnel and basic research are currently receiving 
the greatest attention, though educators warn that 
the preservation, as distinguished from the military 
defense, of a democracy requires balanced programs, 
aimed at developing human insights and imagination 
as well as technical competence (31, 86). 

All four of these approaches hold definite promise, 
especially when they are used conjointly. Full study 
and discussion of curriculum problems by a local 
faculty, utilizing, as Herrick (107, p. 270-76) indi- 
cates, whatever research can provide regarding the 
three basic orientations or referents in curriculum 
planning—our cumulated and organized knowledge, 
the individuals being educated, and the society being 
served—-should result in more balanced and effective 
Programs. But few colleges seem to be studying their 
Problems on such a broad front. 

Structuring of the Undergraduate Program. College 
Programs can be viewed in several ways, the simplest 
being to examine certain external features of ‘the 
Program, such as its length and academic level, the 
organization of instructional divisions, aad the ar- 
Tangement of its provisions for general and special- 
ized study. Studies of these aspects reveal something 
of the “anatomy” or general structuring of program, 
and thus provide a helpful background for consider- 
ing its actual functioning or “physiology” (117). 
Though it is far easier to describe patterns of courses 
and features of their arrangement than to find out 
what these have accomplished, little research has 
been done even on these external aspects. 

LEVEL OF Program. The President's Commission 
on Higher Education (97) suggested in 1948 that 
future liberal-arts colleges might continue at their 
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Present level (Grades XIII through XVI), move 
downward to include Grades XI through XIV, or 
develop a three-year program (Grades XV through 
XVII) on the foundation provided by junior colleges, 
Yet the conventional pattern seems more firmly en- 
trenched today than it did ten years ago. Only a 
handful of institutions now offer four-year collegiate 
Programs following the tenth grade, with the College 
of the University of Chicago, which had been the 
strongest exponent of this view (128), among those 
returning to the usual definition. Pressey’s 1950 study 
(99) suggested that the “academic lock step” had 
become even more firmly established than it had 
been in the thirties. Despite some encouraging recent 
deviations, the trend seems to be toward flexibility 
within the conventional pattern (Grades XIII through 
XVI), rather than toward the evolution of strikingly 
different forms of undergraduate education. 

ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENTS AND Divisions. 
The number of academic departments functioning in 
a particular college is roughly related to its size (29), 
with such departments showing a definite tendency 
to subdivide as the curriculum expands. Riesman 
(103) observes that academic departments often con- 
stitute both “an institutionalization of the search 
for new knowledge and a barrier to that search,” 
since entrenched groups are likely to resist the intro- 
duction of courses or research Projects that cut 
across their established boundaries. 

To promote communication and joint planning on 
curriculum problems, most undergraduate colleges 
now supplement departmental groupings with two 
types of divisional organization. The first, involving 
the lower and upper divisions of the four-year pro- 
gram, encourages the development of course offer- 
ings and requirements appropriate to each level. This 
type of organization apparently exists today in about 
two thirds of the liberal-arts and state colleges. The 
other common type of divisional organization in- 
volves a vertical grouping of related departments. A 
survey conducted by McGrath and others (83) of 
350 North Central liberal-arts colleges in 1942 indi- 
cated that 43 percent had adopted such a plan. 
Pryor (100), studying 93 church-related colleges in 
the same area eight years later, reported that 74 
Percent used this scheme. Three or four divisional 
groupings are typically established, including the 
humanities, social Studies, natural sciences, and phi- 
losophy and religion. A number of interdisciplinary 
committees also function on some campuses, occa- 
sionally resulting in sharp jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween the established departments and divisions and 
the new agencies. 

RELATION OF GENERAL AND SPECIALIZED EDUCA- 
TION. Few questions in undergraduate education have 
provoked more lively debate or stimulated a greater 
Tange of proposals than the proper relationship of 
general and specialized courses, A third of the 109 
institutions Stickler (118) studied expressed great 
concern about this Problem; another half indicated 
that they were still seeking acceptable solutions, Al- 
though American colleges commonly emphasize gen- 
eral education in the early years and specialized 
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education later, a growing number are exploring 
other arrangements. These proposals range from 
omitting general education (56) or specialized edu- 
cation (110, 128) from the undergraduate program 
to running them both throughout the four years in 
order to avoid any sharp separation or stratification 
of the curriculum (54). 

Studies in two colleges that have given markedly 
different emphasis to general and specialized educa- 
tion reveal surprising similarity in outcome. Under- 
graduate students at Chicago, who had devoted 
practically all their time to general education, ex- 
hibited superior substantive knowledge on both the 
Profile (general) and the Advanced (specialized) 
tests of the Graduate Record Examination (15). 
Similarly, University of Buffalo students, who had 
taken no core courses in general education and had 
met no requirements with respect to the distribution 
of their course work, showed up very well on the 
Advanced Tests and made superior, though not as 
outstanding, scores on the Profile Tests (65). These 
findings suggest that the formal structuring of a 
program may not influence students’ learning nearly 
as much as certain other factors do, such as the 
quality of classroom instruction, the general campus 
atmosphere, and the expectations set for students’ 
performance. 

Adjustment to Students’ High School Backgrounds. 
Another relevant factor in judging any college cur- 
riculum is how effectively it has been related to 
students’ earlier experiences. Vast changes in the size 
and nature of both the high-school and college pop- 
ulations have resulted in some shifts in responsibility 
for articulation and in some new approaches or 
techniques for doing this. Until the early part of 
this century, most academy or high-school seniors 
planned to enter college, and their studies had been 
chosen with this in view. But as high-school enroll- 
ments soared and these programs were gradually 
broadened to serve all adolescent youth, higher insti- 
tutions were forced to adjust their admission stand- 
ards and programs to this fact. Experimental studies 
during the thirties indicated that students’ high-school 
achievement provides a better forecast of their col- 
lege success than the pattern of courses they have 
taken, at least within the relatively minor variations 
in study programs permitted in most high schools 
(27). Similarly, these investigations showed that 
many superior high-school graduates could omit in- 
troductory college courses, without detriment to their 
later studies, and that course overlapping could be 
considerably reduced for other students (64). 

As more and more youth go to college, high 
school-college relations are again being extensively 
reviewed, and institutions at both levels are taking 
steps to improve this transaction. An increasing 
number of high schools now offer some college-level 
courses, or send superior students, on a “split-shift,” 
Saturday morning, or summer-session arrangement, 
to college campuses for such instruction (51). In 
addition, at least 50 colleges now admit qualified 
students prior to high-school graduation, and some 
200 are granting both credit and advanced placement 
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to students who have passed one or more of the 
College Entrance Examination Board’s Advanced 
Placement Tests. Coordinated planning of high-school 
and college programs is also being tried in some 
places (12), with a view to saving able students at 
least a year of the conventional high school-college 
period. Quite uniformly, research studies in this 
field point up the need to define more exactly what 
is meant by “readiness” for college-level work in 
various fields and to devise ways of giving qualified 
students appropriate experiences, regardless of their 
age or credit status. They also show that articulation 
—in terms of improved counseling, enrichment, or 
acceleration, or all three—has become a joint respon- 
sibility, not an adjustment that either the high school 
or the college alone can successfully undertake. See 
ARTICULATION OF EDUCATIONAL UNITS. 

Scope and Types of Courses. Another major ques- 
tion relates to the content of the undergraduate pro- 
gram. Some investigators have been concerned chiefly 
with what colleges provide, in terms of the numbers 
and kinds of courses they offer students; others have 
been more interested in what the faculty considers 
important, as suggested by requirements set for all 
students or for special groups, or in what students 
have been motivated to take, as indicated by their 
course elections. 

With many forces stimulating a greater diversity 
of study opportunities, the courses and sequences into 
which these experiences have been packaged have 
continued to multiply astonishingly. As Stoke (19, 
p. 58) observes, the academic “branches” of learning 
have tended to become an impenetrable jungle. Small 
colleges seem to have been increasing their offerings 
at relatively the same rate as larger ones, and private 
institutions almost as much as publicly supported 
ones (19, p. 58-64; 59; 126, p. 32-64). Scattered 
studies also suggest that the social sciences have 
experienced the greatest expansion and the humani- 
ties the least (127). Foreign languages and mathe- 
matics, in particular, have been affected adversely 
by the elimination, in many colleges, of prescribed 
work in these fields (102), though this trend seems 
now to be reversing. Expansion in course offerings is 
chiefly defended on the grounds of student interest, 
demands for specialized personnel, and new knowl- 
edge that cannot be readily provided through existing 
courses (43, 126, p. 32-64). After surveying this 
problem, the Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation (30) concluded that “the greatest extravagance 
in almost every type of institution, from the smallest 
to the largest, lies in the curriculum.” 

Recent national or regional studies of course pre- 
scriptions are lacking, but surveys in individual insti- 
tutions indicate that students today are not as free 
as they were twenty or thirty years ago to select 
their undergraduate courses. In an effort to provide 
a more balanced general education, a few colleges 
now prescribe practically all courses, and many 
others either specify a certain number of courses 
chosen from different fields or require choice from 
a selected group of offerings. Typically the require- 
ments set in general education claim about a third 
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ter, 
Although courses continue to multiply and expand, 


periodic listing of outstanding 
teaching and learning materials has recently been 
extended to the college level, and criteria for their 
selection are being refined. Collections of course 
descriptions by French (50) and McGrath (78, 80, 
$1, 82) provide valuable resource materials for 
teachers in general education, As Bristow and Treat- 
man note in their review (2, p. 214-20), however, 
research on teaching 
Similarly, 


five-course pattern, or of substituting two- or three- 


reasserting liberal and humane 
splintering of subjects, 

Many recent publications (86, 88, p, 1-14) attempt 
to define general education and to relate it to what 
has been traditionally valued as 
In outlining seven criteria for 
Butler (22) notes that it represents “no 
shuffling of the traditional content . . . but a re- 
building of the basic pattern of instruction.” 
grams of general education that have emerged from 
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losophies, from the Great Books versions to the so- 
called “functional need” approaches (88, P. 341-71), 
Attitudes toward prescription also vary widely, with 
some institutions requiring a single set of core courses 
and others attempting to build a custom-tailored 
Program for each student, 


indicates, Beginning with the 
Great Issues course at Dartmouth, experiments along 
this line in some fifty colleges attest to the values of 
such capstone or interdisciplinary seminars in foster- 
ing integration. In the 1958 N.S.S.E. Yearbook (91) 
dealing with this topic, Dressel, Ogan, Krathwohl, 
and Bloom examine the nature and meaning of inte- 
gration, and Mayhew describes institutional pro- 


» Nostrand (93) 
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demic years, these sequences combine training 
certain skilled ov semi-professional jobs with educa- 
tion for greater social intelligence and a richer per- 
sonal life. The Educational Policies Commission (86) 
has recently advocated that these two-year programs 
be supplemented with others requiring from a few 
months to three years of study, in order to prepare 
more students for intermediate-level positions and to 
enrich their general education, The Mi 

(77), which includes an analysis of 
programs in 15 states, should provide up-to-date in- 
formation on these terminal sequences, 
last studied comprehensively by the Commission on 
Terminal Education of the 

tion in 1940, What effect such 

have on college drop-out rates 
yet been determined, nor is much known concerning 
the relative quality of terminal programs developed 
in two- and four-year units, 

Preprofessional programs constitute another phase 
of specialized education that has been under study 
recently. After tracing the evolution of programs of 
advanced study in 34 fields, most of which have 
acquired full professional status, Blauch (13) empha- 
sizes the need for a more careful design of these 
experiences, The American Society for Engineering 
Education (4) recently advocated fuller attention to 
the “humanistic-social stem” of education, though 
not at the sacrifice of the “technicalscientific” aspect, 
and noted that some thirty leading engineering 
schools are now doing both successfully, By 1955 
some twenty-nine engineering colleges and more than 
one hundred liberalarts colleges were cooperating in 
the "3-2" plan of engineering education, which per- 
mits the student to complete three full years of liberal 
education before transferring to a technical program 
for the remaining two years, 

From their study of premedical programs in 115 
liberal-arts colleges, Severinghaus and others (110) 
recommended that these special sequences be 
continued and that prospective doctors complete a 
regular liberal-arts program, including, where appro- 
priate, a major in a nonscience feld. Stewart's recent 
report (117), which summarizes studies of this prob- 
lem made by the Oberlin faculty, suggests some 
changes in the present horizontal urocturing 
curriculum to enable selected students to begin their 
medical studies somewhat 
liberal-arts instruction 
Sand's research project 
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would need to keep this fact in mind in choosing their 


New patterns of concentration have evolved in 
many colleges, aimed at “avoiding both the sterility 
of overspecialization and the superficiality of hasty 
” (97, Vol. 1, p- 73). Regular departmental 
majors are being supplemented in many colleges with 
divisional majors, designed for students who do not 
wish to specialize intensively at the undergraduate 
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Formerly the Army ROTC program was divided 
into a basic two-year course followed by a specialized 
advanced course, training officers for a specific 
branch of the Army. Now 80 percent of the 253 co- 
operating colleges and universities have adopted the 
new four-year General Military Science Program, 
which provides broad training for all branches of the 
Army. This increases flexibility of assignment after 
graduation, with an intensive three-month course in 
a particular branch school provided as the initial 
phase of the reserve officer's active duty. Regular 
officer training as well as reserve training is offered 
by the Naval ROTC programs conducted in 53 insti- 
tutions. The Air Forces ROTC program, which was 
reinstated in 1946 and now operates in 188 institu- 
tions, also serves two purposes; namely, to select 
cadets for officer training and to provide an ‘ uir-age 
citizenship” course to a large segment of the male 
undergraduate population. 

Although ROTC programs have been on college 
campuses for nearly a hundred years, through two 
World Wars and several “incidents,” recognition of 
military training as part of the regular curriculum 
of general education has only recently been proposed 
or considered (49). Among the several proposals 
which the services are investigating is the Harvard 
Plan, which would make ROTC courses part of the 
regular curriculum, open to all students and taught 
by regular university staff members. 

Colleges and universities have also been expanding 
their adult programs, to serve more effectively the 
great numbers of persons who want vocational or 
cultural training on a part-time basis. Universities 
in particular have contributed greatly through re- 
search on the physiology and psychology of aging, 
studies of group behavior, and the training of teachers 
and leaders for this field, while the land-grant and 
junior colleges have pioneered in new types of com- 
munity services, including action Projects, cultural 
offerings, and assistance to agricultural, industrial, 
labor, and civic groups. 

Trends in adult education that seem likely to affect 
other aspects of higher education include the con- 
tinuing individualization of these Programs, the 
greater efforts made to build the community into this 
effort by using its facilities as both subject matter 
and method, and the adoption of varied teaching 
methods, such as conferences, seminars, workshops, 
lectures, and the use of educational television. Some 
colleges and universities are experimenting with resi- 
dential education in the form of week-end institutes, 
workshops, and study camps (111). Perhaps because 
of its highly differentiated student needs, adult edu- 
cation tends to be more flexible and inventive than 
the day school whose facilities and faculties it often 
uses. 

A UNESCO report (124), describing adult educa- 
tion programs in Britain, Canada, and the United 
States, recommends that universities restrict their 
efforts to the more complex subject matters, under- 
take the pioneering or developmental tasks, prepare 
leaders for these programs, and collaborate with 

other school and college adult-education agencies. 
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Educators warn against both a too-restricted and a 
too-inclusive conception of college adult education, 
urging that it move beyond the night school or 
remedial concepts toward broader goals, at the same 
time retaining the depth associated with programs of 
higher education (35). 

Viewed in the large, a kind of dialectic movement 
is suggested by recent changes in college programs, 
with these taking two quite different, and to some 
degree antithetic, directions. The first and almost 
overwhelming impression gained of the curriculum 
is simply that of great expansion—involving more 
departments, more courses, more sections of courses, 
and more of practically everything. This movement to- 
ward greater diversification of curriculum provisions 
is also illustrated by the introduction and strengthen- 
ing of specialized programs and the growing differ- 
entiation of function among higher institutions. But 
there has also been a strong centripetal trend, aimed 
at helping students move from a series of fragmented, 
disconnected experiences toward larger wholes. Such 
developments as interdepartmental courses, senior in- 
tegrating seminars, area study programs, and compre- 
hensive examinations, have provided an important 
counterforce, working to promote a better integration 
or unification of educational experiences. In seeking 
some kind of dynamic equilibrium between these two 
forces, most colleges have “tinkered” with the cur- 
riculum; some have substantially improved it; a few 
have achieved programs of real distinction. 

The ultimate criterion for judging all these changes 
and adjustments in the educational program must be 
the extent to which they further students’ learning. 
Yet, as the foregoing review and other surveys (88, 
p. 250-78; 120) show, it is at this point that evidences 
are scarce or totally lacking. Cooper, in a report to 
the National Conference on Higher Education in- 
cluded in the 1958 volume of Current Issues in 
Higher Education (6), reviewed 168 books on higher 
education published during the previous five years. 
He observed that less than a third had an essentially 
research base and that only seven grew directly out 
of scientific experimentation and measurement. Until 
such studies are undertaken on a far broader scale, 
the influence of different curriculum patterns on col- 
lege teaching and learning will remain one of the 
“great unknowns” in American higher education. 

INSTRUCTION. The best curriculum cannot as- 
sure a good education, but students’ chances of ob- 
taining this are substantially improved when the 
teaching is of high quality. Although there is still 
no well-tested body of Principles to guide college 
instructional practice, an encouraging start has been 
made in this direction. 

Almost three times as Many publications dealing 
specifically with college teaching have appeared in 
recent years as in a comparable period just before 
World War II. Despite the strong efforts that several 
college associations and many faculties had made in 
the twenties to raise the quality of undergraduate 
teaching (33), little of real consequence seems to 
have happened until after 1945 With teaching prob- 
lems suddenly intensified by the great influx of vet- 
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erans, many conferences, institutes, and workshops 
centered on the improvement of college instruction 
were convened (67), and a limited beginning was 
made on studies of a more fundamental nature. 
Problems relating to the preparation and in-service 
development of college teachers have also received 
increasing attention. Eells’ recent bibliography (45), 
for example, includes 2665 annotated references deal- 
ing with college teachers and college teaching. 

Interpretations of the College Teacher’s Role. Al- 
though the values of educational television and other 
learning aids are being widely explored, current dis- 
cussions of college teaching tend to give less attention 
to specific instructional methods or devices than to 
the role the teacher should play in his classroom re- 
lationships. In contrast to the emphasis on particular 
techniques two or three decades ago, there seems to 
be a greater concern today for the teacher's total 
pattern or style of teaching. Rasey’s description (101) 
of the teacher’s part in a “group dialectic,” and 
Cantor’s account (25) of the instructor as a kind 
of “intellectual sparring partner,” stress learning as 
a developmental process, with the teacher establishing 
a favorable climate and using his professional expert- 
ness to stimulate students’ efforts, not to substitute 
for them. As Axelrod (8), Wispé (133), and 
others note, the concept of “student-centered” teach- 
ing has been influenced by three major movements: 
progressive education, which since the twenties has 
stressed the values of experience-centered activities; 
nondirective counseling, which has recently empha- 
sized client-centered approaches; and the group- 
dynamics development, which has similarly drama- 
tized the values of group-centered methods. Findings 
from experimental studies of “permissive” and “di- 
rective” styles of teaching will be reviewed later, 
following a survey of ways in which college classes 
have typically been organized. 

Grouping Students for Instruction. With enroll- 
ments pushing steadily upward, colleges have been 
seeking more economical and effective ways of 
classifying students for teaching purposes. Provisions 
include placement testing programs of various types, 
the assignment of students to differently planned sec- 
tions of a course, and the use of considerably larger 
classes, where this does not jeopardize educational 
values. 

Better tests for assessing the individual student’s 
readiness for course work in various fields are con- 
tributing to this effort. Especially in subjects such 
as English, mathematics, and foreign languages, which 
attract large numbers of freshmen students with prior 
work in the field, these instruments have helped to 
distribute students to courses appropriate to their 
aptitudes and backgrounds (126, p. 85-89). The Edu- 
cational Testing Service and the College Entrance 
Examination Board have supplied leadership nation- 
ally in developing appropriate tests, as have boards 
of examiners or bureaus of institutional research in 
some colleges (42, p. 3-12; 66; 128, p. 273-324). 
But little research has been reported on the uses made 
of these tests or the effects that such a testing pro- 
gram has on instruction. 
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Some scheme of homogeneous grouping within a 
given course constitutes another answer to the star- 
tling heterogeneity in students’ backgrounds and 
learning potential, noted by hundreds of investigators 
from Learned and Wood (70) down to the present. 
Yet no experimental studies seem to have been made 
of this problem since the thirties, when the few 
reported investigations revealed little difference in 
achievement between students sectioned according 
to their estimated ability in the field and those placed 
randomly (42). With the number of college students 
continuing to soar and their backgrounds and future 
goals becoming ever more varied, better ways of 
classifying and teaching students will unquestionably 
be needed. Research today ought to be pointing the 
way to these adjustments, not fighting a rear-guard 
action later against unwise decisions. 

Since small classes cost far more than large ones 
and good teachers are becoming increasingly scarce, 
the question of class size and its influence on learning 
is getting more attention. Earlier studies, such as the 
Hudelson series (60) at Minnesota, revealed few 
significant differences in achievement between stu- 
dents taught in different-sized groups, and this con- 
clusion is, in general, supported by the scattered 
studies made recently (73, 94, 104). 

In occasional instances where teaching procedures 
have been adjusted to class size, small classes have 
tended to show some advantage, particularly on 
measures that emphasize students’ interpretations or 
use of course-related learnings (94) and their atti- 
tudes toward further study in the field (73). In 
addition, teachers and students seem to prefer small 
classes (73, 94, 104), though there are striking ex- 
ceptions. More sophisticated experiments are clearly 
needed, including a thorough exploration of how 
students and faculty members perceive their roles 
in small and large groups and what methods of 
learning can be efficiently used in classes of different 
size. The simple fact of geography—namely whether 
a student sits in a small classroom or a huge lecture 
amphitheater—is not likely to be the prime fac- 
tor in his learning. Terming the whole concept 
of class size “archaic,” Eurich (47) suggests sub- 
stitution of a wide range of learning opportunities, 
designed to bring the best instruction to the stu- 
dent. 

Use of Different Classroom Methods. Although 
recent studies have tended to concentrate on group- 
oriented teaching patterns, many investigators con- 
tinue to study particular methods or approaches. 
Umstattd’s survey (122) of 28 midwestern colleges 
indicated that teachers were using a greater variety 
of methods than they had five years earlier, with 
significant gains noted for informal discussions, 
panels, case methods, socio-dramas, laboratory proj- 
ects, community surveys, and individually guided 
reading projects. When a particular method or device 
is evaluated without careful definition of its use or 
context, as was done in most of the studies sum- 
marized below, it is difficult to make valid judgments 
regarding its efficacy. Such investigations chiefly 
help to suggest relationships between teaching meth- 
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ods and learning outcomes that can later be subjected 
to more rigorous test. 

STUDENT-TEACHER PLANNING. The importance of 
group participation in any decision-making process 
has been emphasized by Lewin, Lippitt, Bond, and 
others who have studied the dynamics of informal 
social groups. Yet college students seem to be only 
occasionally involved in such planning activities. 
Simpson and Brown (112) report, for example, that 
only 34 percent of the undergraduate teachers in the 
eight colleges they studied made any effort to do 
this, and that students generally rated their instruc- 
tors low on this point. Occasional studies (11, 17, 
38) suggest that individuals who have participated 
in the decision-making process show greater commit- 
ment to the resulting plans than other persons do, 
and that they also learn somewhat more, as judged 
by the usual achievement measures, 

LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS. Depending on 
which studies are selected, lectures or “telling” 
methods can be supported as the best or poorest of 
all possible teaching procedures. As in the case of 
any teaching procedure, the values of the lecture 
method depend on who uses it, the nature of the 
experiences afforded students, and the kinds of learn- 
ing outcomes sought. This fact makes it almost im- 
possible to generalize anything of significance from 
studies that simply report use of the “lecture method” 
without any substantive detail. 1 most such com- 
parisons, lectures have shown up reasonably well, 
being a better choice than class discussion when the 
purpose is to present materials that are not readily 
accessible to students or that require expert demon- 
stration or interpretation (24, 29, 38). After analyz- 
ing the thought processes of students in lecture and 
discussion groups, Bloom (50, p. 23-48) concluded 
that lectures usually evoke mental operations appro- 
priate to following and comprehending knowledge, 
but not to actual problem-solving. 

Discussion METHODS. The strong endorsement 
given such college objectives as critical thinking and 
effective communication has stimulated more use of 
discussion methods in college classes. Based on 
studies of discussions conducted in University of 
Chicago classes, Axlerod and others (9) suggest a 
six-step classification scheme, ranging from simple 
interchanges between an instructor and individual 
students to discussions in which many students assist 
in analyzing and clarifying ideas. Their findings sug- 
gest that the usual 50-minute class period is often 
too short for the latter type of discussion, and that 
inexperienced teachers find it difficult to use this 
method effectively. The case method, which confronts 
students with concrete situations or “segments of 
actual life,” has been widely advocated to provide 
practice in the actual decision-making process, and 
limited appraisals, based chiefly on staff and student 
opinions, support its use (26; 50, p. 205-36). 

Reviewing 12 studies in the period from 1948 to 
1953 in which discussion and other teaching methods 
were used, Ruja (105) noted no consistent difference 
with respect to the usual academic outcomes. Some 
of the studies, though, showed a slight advantage for 
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students taught by the discussion method on nonin- 
tellectual criteria, such as emotional and social ad- 
justment. Perhaps because such interchange allows 
students’ biases to be exposed and recognized, atti- 
tudes on controversial issues also seem to be more 
influenced by discussion than by lecture procedures. 
Comparing the relative success of lectures versus 
the group discussion-decision method in effecting 
changes in health practices, Bond (17) found that 
the latter method yielded consistently higher per- 
formance 13 months later on three behavioral meas- 
ures. Perhaps because of this greater perceived value, 
students in the Simpson and Brown study (112) 
gave discussion the highest “total learning quality 
score” and lectures the lowest. 

LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. Studies made chiefly in 
science classes, which have sought to compare indi- 
vidual laboratory and class demonstration methods, 
have yielded few differences, except on measures 
which require direct knowledge or manipulation of 
laboratory equipment (42, p. 104-17). But Kruglak 
(50, p. 184-203) and others caution against over- 
generalization from these findings, since many labor- 
atory exercises are of the “cookbook” variety, where 
students know the expected answer in advance and 
take no part in devising the methods used in estab- 
lishing it. Laboratory activities that stress individual 
and small-group problem-solving may yield quite 
different conclusions, Language laboratories, in which 
students use pre-recorded material for self-instruc- 
tion, are relatively new, but initial appraisals seem 
to justify much wider use of them, A forthcoming 
report of the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, Quantity, Quality, and the Teacher Shortage, 
which summarizes 35 studies aimed at a better uti- 
lization of college teaching resources, also supports 
a greater use of laboratories in other fields, substi- 
tuting self-teaching materials and machines for some 
direct instruction. 

PROBLEM AND PROJECT APPROACHES. Despite their 
growing use in college classes, very few studies have 
attempted to assess the values of term papers, field 
studies, and original research projects. The occasional 
appraisals made of reading periods and other provi- 
sions for tutorial or “autonomous” study within 
regular courses support these deviations from con- 
ventional practice (52). Recent experiments spon- 
sored by the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
show, for example, that students released from a 
substantial proportion of class meetings for independ- 
ent work achieve as well academically as control 
groups taught in the usual fashion, and that the 
former students also seem to acquire abilities and 
attitudes favoring continued independent study. 

USE oF OFF-CamPus Resources. In an effort to 
relate learning and living in more vital ways, many 
institutions have established community projects in 
connection with their regular class work; a few pro- 
vide extended work-study programs, and others are 
exploring various types of nonresident term arrange- 
ments. The limited evaluations undertaken confirm 
the use of these means, both to help bridge the gap 
between the campus and the “outside world” and to 
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cultivate the learner’s own sense of independence and 
responsibility. Most of these evaluations have been 
of a clinical rather than statistical nature, however, 
and genuine research on such extra-class contribu- 
tions seems to be just getting under way. A study 
currently being made at Antioch College, financed 
by a five-year Carnegie grant, should help to test 
the educational values of these arrangements. 

Use oF Aupio-Visuat Aids. Research on instruc- 
tional uses of films, film strips, tape-recordings, and 
charts has been supplemented recently with several 
large-scale studies of educational television. Allen’s 
review (1) suggests that educational television, like 
motion pictures, is reasonably effective in promoting 
informational learnings, developing perceptual motor 
skills, and reinforcing existing attitudes. Few differ- 
ences in these respects have emerged between classes 
that meet in the presence of an instructor and those 
that view him on a film or TV screen (1, 73), al- 
though most instructors and students tend to be 
rather neutral or resistant to this substitution. The 
Miami study (73) also suggests that students’ interest 
in the course content may not be cultivated as much 
in TV or large lecture classes as in regularly taught 
ones. But the latter study, like most others, indicates 
that students normally attach far more importance 
to who teaches a course than to how he does it. If 
faced with such a choice, they would vote for a 
superior teacher on television rather than a mediocre 
one ten feet away. Although current studies and 
experiments do not suggest that TV or any other 
audio-visual device can ever substitute fully for 
skilled teachers who know and are directly available 
to their students, they justify a much greater use of 
these aids in presenting materials or in demonstrating 
processes that students cannot perform as well for 
themselves. Freed from some of these tasks, the 
regular classroom teacher can prepare students better 
for these experiences and encourage the direct par- 
ticipation required for sound learning. 

Use oF THE LIBRARY IN COLLEGE TEACHING. Al- 
though the library is commonly viewed as the col- 
lege’s chief “laboratory” for learning, few studies 
have explored how it can be used best for this pur- 
pose. A recent Minnesota study (42, p. 90-103), 
dealing with undergraduates’ use of the library, indi- 
cates that students go to the library chiefly to read 
assigned pages or chapters, and hence get scant 
practice in searching out references, in comparing 
different treatments of a topic, and in becoming 
resourceful in exploring new problems. Utilizing 
suggestions from two hundred members of college 
faculties and library staffs, Wilson and others (131) 
have brought together extensive bibliographies and 
tested principles for enlarging the library’s role in col- 
lege instruction. Johnson and Lindstrom (62) provide 
a similarly helpful discussion of the functions of the 
librarian and the teacher in a program of general 
education. 

Appraisal of Student- versus Instructor-centered 
Teaching. As suggested earlier, teaching problems 
have been couched recently in more clinically oriented 
terms, evidencing a concern for the total interaction 


between an instructor and the members of his class. 
McKeachie (84) suggests seven criteria, and Axelrod 
(8) ten, for classifying a particular teacher’s prac- 
tices, with these definitions of student-centered teach- 
ing stressing students’ participation in goal-setting, 
evidences of group cohesiveness, and the teacher's 
ability to function consistently as a coach or coun- 
selor rather than as chief actor. As Birney and Mc- 
Keachie note in their 1955 review (11), some 
comparisons of these two styles of teaching have 
done little more than demonstrate that the groups 
were correctly named (for example, that students 
actually did more planning in student-centered 
classes), and do not show what effect these methods 
had on their learning. 

Most comparative studies, involving permissive 
and directive styles of teaching, suggest that it is 
difficult or impossible to distinguish, on the basis of 
academic performance, between students taught by 
radically different methods. And when small differ- 
ences do appear on end-of-the-course tests, they do 
not consistently favor either method, and, rather 
interestingly, often run counter to what students or 
faculty members had anticipated. In terms of con- 
ventional achievement tests, the conclusion stated by 
Longstaff in 1932, reiterated by Wolfle in 1942, and 
quoted by Birney and McKeachie in 1955 (11) still 
stands; namely, that it seems “to make little differ- 
ence as to what method of presentation of the ma- 
terials of a course is used.” 

When other types of outcomes are considered, the 
student-centered approaches appear to have a slight 
edge. Therapeutic classroom techniques apparently 
help students to develop somewhat more tolerant 
attitudes, to gain a greater sense of initiative and 
independence, and to improve in certain emotional 
and social skills (11, 133). But McKeachie (84) 
warns that the student's feeling of freedom is not 
always increased by nondirective methods, since in 
some situations these may contribute to anxiety about 
grades, confusion, and even frustration. Krumboltz’s 
study (69), which seems to be the first to explore 
relationships between students’ motivation and differ- 
ent teaching methods, showed some advantage for 
an “eclectic” or combination approach, 

Other factors than purely intellectual ones seem 
to determine students’ preferences for various teach- 
ing methods. Students in general tend to endorse the 
methods to which they have become accustomed, 
which suggests the need to test innovating procedures 
over longer periods. Although many students prefer 
a directive style of teaching because its goals are 
more sharply defined and more in line with the 
expected tests, Wispé’s study (132) suggests that 
students enjoy the student-centered sessions more. 
Attitudes toward these methods also appear to be 
related to personality factors, with the more inde- 
pendent, extra-punitive students preferring permissive 
types of teaching and the more dependent, insecure 
students asking for a more structured or directive 
pattern (11, 26, 132). Teachers’ own personality 
needs also seem to influence their choice of methods 
and the skill in using them (72). Though flaws in 
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research design, experimental procedures, and evalu- 
ative instruments often limit generalizations from 
these studies, a hopeful start has been made in ex- 
ploring the interaction of personality factors and 
situational dynamics and the influence these have 
on students’ learning. 

Independent Study Programs. Opportunities for 
tutorial instruction, honors courses, and other forms 
of independent study have increased substantially in 
the past quarter-century, though only a small per- 
centage of students are yet afforded these opportu- 
nities, According to a 1954 survey (18), only 26 
Percent of the 1086 four-year colleges studied offered 
some type of independent study plan, typically en- 
rolling ten students per year. Fretwell (51) reports 
similarly limited efforts to provide strong programs 
for gifted students. But some encouraging signs of 
greater attention to this problem are evident in the 
new NSSE Yearbook on Education for the Gifted 
(90) to which MacLean and Carlson have contributed 
a chapter describing college and university programs 
for outstanding students, and in Bonthius and others’ 
recent volume (18) which analyzes 21 independent 
study programs in some detail. These provide a val- 
uable supplement to earlier reports by Aydelotte (10) 
and Jones (63) regarding honors Programs and other 
provisions for superior students. Systematic research 
seems to have barely begun, however, on the problem 
of how colleges can best develop intellectually self- 
reliant persons. 

With the demand for a college education promising 
to far outstrip the supply of good teachers and of 
adequate physical resources, serious instructional 
crises loom ahead. New teaching materials and tech- 
niques will be required, and perhaps some dramatic 
changes will be needed in the whole course-credit 
structure of American higher education. The basic 
question seems to be not whether millions of addi- 
tional students can be admitted to college but whether 
the quality of the education they receive can be 
significantly raised. What counts most, both for the 
individual student and for society at large, is the 
output or product, as measured in terms of new 
knowledge and skills, released creative energies, and 
finer value-standards, A Massive effort to study and 
Improve current practices might go a long way 
toward eliminating trivial courses and pointless 
teaching, and thus toward building programs of un- 
questioned excellence. 


MARCH 1958 RUTH E. ECKERT 
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EVALUATION. Today evaluation represents a 
complex process involving consideration of many 
aspects of the educational program which, not being 
amenable to direct measurement, require a great deal 
in the way of value judgments. Judgments must be 
made to identify the foci of attention in appraising a 
program. Judgment must be used to determine the 
best techniques of observation or measurement. And 
finally value judgments dominate interpretations of 
findings from observations or measurements. Evalu- 
ation can be explicit or implicit, highly subjective or 
reasonably objective, and can include or exclude 
measurements of the usual types. Basically, the eval- 
uative process is a deliberate effort to match the 
purposes of an activity against various evidences 
which suggest how far these purposes have been 
attained, and then to draw conclusions regarding the 
adequacy of the means used, and even of the ends 
themselves. 

Pace (32) notes that concern for educational phi- 
losophy and human relations has added two basic 
dimensions to the concept of measurement, resulting 
in a broader kind of evaluation. Bloom (2) points 
out that program objectives, procedures, and evalu- 
ation are related in a kind of cyclical fashion, so 
that the study of any one of these three aspects 
inevitably leads to further development and refinement 
of the other two parts of the cycle, He perceives 
evaluation as a means of directing attention to the 
development of new objectives and larger goals, the 
refinement of procedures, and the improvement of 
techniques of appraisal. 

Eckert (12) suggests that a program evaluation 
should answer two fundamental questions: (a) To 
what extent are these programs achieving the partic- 
ular objectives that have been set for them? (b) Are 
these objectives the proper ones or should the ends 
have been conceived somewhat differently? 

The evaluation of a college program can provide 
four major benefits, according to Dressel (8): (a) 
Studies can show whether new developments are 
more effective than old ones. (b) The process of 
evaluation can suggest ways to teach for particular 
objectives. (c) The evaluative process can help to 
develop an evaluative and experimentally minded 
faculty. (d) The faculty can develop a deeper appre- 
ciation of the complexity of the teaching-learning 
process. 

As institutions of higher education have multiplied 
and their functions have widened, the need for com- 
parative studies, establishment of standards, and 
appraisal of practices in relation to objectives has 
become increasingly apparent to college administra- 
tors and staffs. The establishment of accrediting 
agencies answered this need to some extent, but 
institutions found that the most valuable and effective 
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general evaluative studies were initiated and spon- 
sored locally. 

The availability of support funds has permitted 
research studies of broader scope than had been pos- 
sible with limited institutional funds. Studies such 
as that of Learned and Wood (23), involving 49 
Pennsylvania colleges and supported by funds from 
the Carnegie Foundation, and the three-year study 
of evaluation in general education (9) sponsored by 
the American Council on Education and involving 
19 institutions, could not have been completed with- 
out financial aid. Financial grants have also en- 
couraged comprehensive institutional studies, ranging 
from the 1923 grant of the General Education Board 
to the University of Chicago for a self-survey (34) 
to the more than two dozen recent Ford Foundation 
grants supporting institutional self-surveys. 

A more fully developed theory of experimental 
design, improved methods of statistical analysis, new 
measuring instruments, and other advances have 
made possible better educational research. As a result, 
there have been more experimental studies compar- 
ing outcomes of different kinds of programs or 
methods of instruction, in terms of both achievement 
gains and attitude changes. Improved questionnaires 
and interview procedures and group process tech- 
niques have also resulted in evaluative studies of 
greater validity, reliability, and objectivity. 

The present discussion is restricted to evaluation 
of the academic program. The first part deals with 
the appraisal of college and university programs by 
means of comprehensive achievement-testing pro- 
grams, evaluation of other outcomes, and follow-up 
studies. Program evaluation by means of the appraisal 
of college teachers by students or colleagues is dis- 
cussed next. Finally, broader institutional evaluations, 
ranging from surveys and comprehensive self-studies 
to cooperative studies involving a number of institu- 
tions, are described. 

Evaluations Based on Student Achievement. The 
transition from individual oral examinations to 
written essay tests to the so-called “new type” or 
objective tests provided an impetus for increased 
measurement of student achievement in college 
classes; this reached a high level of activity during 
the thirties and has continued. Increasing attention is 
today being given to the measurement of the more 
complex mental abilities such as critical thinking (9), 
the different levels of understanding (28), the psycho- 
dynamics of college student behavior (39), student 
value orientations (20), and attitudes and interests 
(9). 

CoMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS. A major measure- 
ment device used in the evaluation of college 
programs has been the course examination. Consci- 
entious teachers typically examine test results to 
determine their instructional effectiveness as reflected 
by the amount students have learned from their 
courses. The comprehensive examination, which rep- 
resents an extension of this practice, was developed 
chiefly to appraise learning in several subject areas 
rather than in a single course or sequence of courses. 
Jones (21) discusses the origin, philosophy, type, and 
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levels of comprehensive examinations in American 
colleges, and describes some of the programs at 
Harvard, Swarthmore, Antioch, and elsewhere. 

Comprehensive examinations may be constructed 
by individuals directly involved in teaching the 
courses being eyaluated, by a central examination 
service, or by a professional test-development group. 
They are most frequently administered during the 
senior year, although some comprehensive tests are 
given at the end of the particular course sequence or 
program being evaluated. Graduate Record Examina- 
tions, constructed to provide information about stu- 
dents applying for admission to graduate schools, 
are sometimes used by undergraduate colleges to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the local program, al- 
though the instrument was not developed explicitly 
for this purpose. 

MEASURES OF OTHER EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES. 
Progress has also been made in measuring the more 
intangible changes in student behavior resulting from 
a college education, such as modifications in student 
interests, attitudes, appreciations, leadership qualities, 
social adjustment, and values. Evaluation of such 
outcomes has required the development of new and 
different kinds of instruments—inventories, rating 
scales, depth interviews, sociograms, and a host of 
other approaches. 

Studying outcomes of general education, Eckert 
(10) found that students in the Minnesota General 
College program gained a better understanding of the 
problems involved in personal adjustment, home and 
family relations, vocational orientation, and socio- 
civic affairs, and that the students’ over-ambitious 
educational plans tended to become somewhat more 
realistic. But she noted that their social attitudes and 
personality traits showed little change as a result of 
experience in this program. 

Recent studies of changes in student value patterns 
resulting from college experiences have been sum- 
marized by Jacob (20). He found no discernible 
changes that could be attributed directly either to 
general education social-science courses or to the 
college curriculum as a whole. The only evidence 
of modification was that graduates tended to be more 
homogeneous and have greater consistency of values 
than they did as freshmen. Reviewing about forty atti- 
tude studies made from 1927 to 1949, Gustad (15) 
concluded that social attitudes are changed by many 
things, including course work, general university en- 
vironment, and counseling procedures, such atti- 
tudinal changes being relatively permanent. The 
partial contradiction of these two reports points up 
the need for additional research in this area. 

The interaction of personality patterns of students 
and teachers and the extent to which this influences 
student growth has been studied by Stern and others 
(39). Basing their studies on the assumption that the 
transactional relationship between the student and 
his environment influences behavior, they conclude 
that the success of a student is determined by the 
similarity or dissimilarity of Personality traits and/or 
achievement expectations of the student and his 
teacher. Thus the success or failure of a particular 
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educational program may not so much reflect 
strengths or weaknesses in the program itself as a 
similarity or dissimilarity between the gross personal- 
ity traits and educational objectives of the student 
body and the characteristics and goals of the college 
as a whole. 

FoLLow-up Studies. Although follow-up studies 
represent one frequent approach to program evalua- 
tion, few studies have followed former students far 
enough or comprehensively enough to provide a full 
picture of the effect, values, and influences of a col- 
lege education. Nor have studies yet been designed 
to compare systematically the products of institu- 
tions of higher education with equivalent noncollege- 
educated individuals. In one of the more extensive 
studies, Havemann and West (18) surveyed nearly 
9500 college graduates to determine how they bene- 
fited from their education, what they would change, 
and how they might have profited more. Although 
most graduates felt that college had been worthwhile 
and would go again to the same school, some sug- 
gested a need for more technical courses, others more 
cultural courses; and many noted a lack of counsel- 
ing in choosing a field of interest, 

Follow-up studies are used to obtain evaluative 
information about all or any part of a college pro- 
gram, and are frequently only one part of a broad 
evaluative study. Examples of follow-up studies are 
those by Pace (30), who followed up 1600 former 
students of the University of Minnesota, by Eckert 
(10) in her study of General College students, by 
Eurich (14) in his Bennington College evaluation, 
and by the faculty of the College of St. Scholastica 
(38). Knapp and Greenbaum (22) reviewed the 
academic origins of 7000 young people who had 
received PhD’s or otherwise showed outstanding 
scholarly promise, 

Pace (31) has called the rationale of follow-up 
studies a significant extension in educational research 
and survey methods, and has discussed the underly- 
ing principles, weaknesses, types of scales, and pat- 
terns of analysis of this research approach. 

Appraisal of College Teachers. Although college 
teachers perform many functions besides teaching, 
such as administration, research, counseling, and 
public and professional services, the teaching function 
is considered to be the most important by faculty in 
most colleges. Few colleges or universities participate 
in any organized form of teacher evaluation, how- 
€ver, or show much concern about the problem (41). 

Insistent demands for equal recognition of teach- 
ing and research effectiveness, when salary increases, 
promotion, and hiring are considered, have sharpened 
the search for a more systematic evaluation of teach- 
ing ability. Although research effectiveness can be 
estimated in terms of publications, papers, patents, 
consultative demand, or other tangible evidence, the 
essential products of the good teacher are the knowl- 
edge and inspiration gained by his students. Of ten 
possible approaches to the evaluation of instructional 
effectiveness listed by Eckert (11), four provide the 
most direct appraisal: (a) consideration of study 
guides, examinations, and other materials prepared 
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for teaching purposes; (b) ratings by administrators 
or colleagues; (c) student ratings; and (d) evidences 
of actual student achievement. Current attempts to 
relate teaching effectiveness to student-teacher per- 
sonality patterns (39), and to teacher behavior and 
amount of required and self-initiated student course 
work (5), promise new insights into the teaching- 
learning process. 

RATINGS By STUDENTS AND COLLEAGUES. More and 
more attention has been turned to the student, as 
the one person who views the teacher in his day-to- 
day teaching activities, for judgments concerning 
teaching ability. Although considerable doubt has 
been expressed concerning students’ ability to recog- 
nize good teaching, studies made so far have failed 
to support the contention that these evaluations are 
related to grades received (4), class size (17), class 
level (7), or sex (37). 

Students may be given rating scales, multiple- 
choice responses, or forced-choice responses to ques- 
tions which seek their appraisal of a particular 
teacher’s effectiveness; or they may be asked to list 
names of teachers to indicate several degrees of 
teaching merit. Items on such forms cover many 
characteristics of a good teacher—his appearance 
and habits, his knowledge of the field, his methods 
of presentation, and his fairness and attitude toward 
the individual student. Most student rating forms to 
date have been used on a voluntary basis and for 
the improvement of instruction, rather than for pro- 
motional or other administrative reasons. 

Nearly 40 percent of the 804 colleges, universities, 
and teachers colleges in the United States that replied 
to an inquiry by Mueller (25) have used student 
ratings of teachers. Of this group, eight out of ten 
have continued to use them. In contrast, 28 percent 
of the total group have not considered the use of 
this evaluative technique. The remaining 32 percent 
have at least considered the use of student rating 
forms, with only 13 institutions definitely rejecting 
the idea. Guthrie (17) reports that one institution 
has studied faculty and student evaluations of college 
teaching for thirty years and used such ratings effec- 
tively in administrative decisions. 

Very few appraisals based on the opinions of col- 
leagues have been reported in the literature. One 
institution (16) uses evaluations determined by a 
secret committee of colleagues, based on nine aspects 
of good teaching. Another (27) reports the develop- 
ment and use of a rating scale to obtain colleagues’ 
judgments of scholarship, scholarly attainment, pro- 
fessional services, and the like. Both systems are used 
for appointment and tenure decisions. 

That attempts to evaluate teaching effeétiveness 
have been ineffective has long been recognized. The 
second report of the Committee on Criteria of 
Teacher Effectiveness, appointed by the American 
Educational Research Association, stresses the need 
for a theoretical framework to give some pattern to 
research in teacher effectiveness (36). The Com- 
mittee suggests that future investigations should pro- 
vide for more adequate use of psychological and 
sociological theory and the establishment of separate 
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criteria for the different levels of teacher training 
and teacher experience. These conclusions support 
and extend the resolutions made by an earlier com- 
mittee appointed to study this matter (35). The 
consensus is that the assessment of teaching com- 
petence is a much more complex procedure than the 
early investigators in this field believed. 

Evaluation of Institutional Programs. Broad-gauged 
studies of programs of colleges and universities are 
prompted by many factors. One type of institution, 
alive and alert, periodically initiates a comprehensive 
review of itself—its features, its faculties, its faults, 
and its future. Another type of institution, having 
allowed itself to run downhill, needs marked reor- 
ganization, rethinking of its goals, and a reconsidera- 
tion of its academic assets and liabilities. In still 
another case, a state legislature requests a statewide 
survey of higher educational institutions, their facil- 
ities, plans, and problems. 

Surveys. The term survey usually denotes an over- 
all study of the program of one or more institutions 
within a state, region, or association, conducted by 
a person, usually from outside the institution(s) in- 
volved, who is known for his competence in making 
such appraisals, It may entail comprehensive data- 
gathering, observations, and meetings over a period 
of time (24), or it may consist of a brief visit from 
an outside expert in a kind of “one-shot” evaluative 
effort. Some of the earliest comprehensive surveys 
were by Reeves and others for various denomina- 
tional groups. See, for example, Reeves and Ri Il 
(33). In the early thirties a North Central Associa- 
tion Committee on Revision of Standards (42) spon- 
sored careful studies of 57 colleges and universities 
to provide comparative information about their fac- 
ulties, educational programs, libraries, student per- 
sonnel services, administration, and finances as a 
basis for establishing new evaluative criteria. 

The extent of statewide surveys, made by special 
commissions or legislative groups set up especially 
for such study, is illustrated by a U. S. Office of 
Education report (19) which listed 27 such studies 
between 1950 and 1955. Of the 49 studies of all 
kinds reported by 31 states, 12 concerned all of 
higher education in the state, public and private. 
Such surveys typically gather data and opinions on 
purposes and objectives; the student potential for 
higher education in the state; the problems of the 
junior college, liberal-arts college, teachers college, 
and university; and implications of the interrelation- 
ships of these types of institutions for the future of 
higher education in the state. Eells (13), analyzing 
230 reports of educational surveys published between 
1909 and 1934, defines and classifies the various types 
of surveys, lists 30 outstanding studies, and offers 
56 suggestions for the improvement of surveys in 
higher education. Finding that nearly three fourths 
of the specific recommendations made in these sur- 
veys were partially or entirely carried out, he con- 
cludes that such surveys are well worth the effort. 

SELF-STUDIES. Self-studies fall into two categories. 
One type, conducted by specific departments, divi- 
sions, or special committees within a college, consists 
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of fragmentary investigations into certain phases of 
the program, to find out whether the desired objec- 
tives are being achieved by the existing methods and 
programs. The second type, sometimes referred to 
as the self-survey, represents a study of the total edu- 
cational program of an institution by the faculty 
involved, sometimes with the assistance of outside 
consultants. 

One development in self-studies deserves comment. 
In their increasing concern that self-evaluation be a 
continuing process, universities such as Minnesota 
and Ohio State have established bureaus of institu- 
tional or educational research to conduct and encour- 
age evaluative studies within the institution. These 
bureaus serve somewhat different functions in the 
different institutions, but all have been set up to 
assist the faculty and administrators in conducting 
research on problems of higher education. This same 
kind of service is provided on an interstate basis for 
a group of private and public southern institutions 
by the Southern Regional Education Board. 

The self-survey may involve many of the kinds of 
self-studies described above, or it may be primarily 
an armchair exchange of opinions and formation of 
conclusions and recommended actions. One of the 
earliest self-surveys, conducted by the University of 
Chicago (34), covered 12 areas of the program: 
trends in university growth, organization and admin- 
istration, the faculty, instructional problems, admis- 
sion and retention of students, alumni, libraries, 
extension services, physical plant facilities, student 
problems, class size and costs, and the Oriental Insti- 
tute. Extensive self-studies have also been conducted 
by Muskingum College (29), New York University 
(26), and Syracuse University (40). 

Although outside experts often assist local groups 
in making self-surveys, the general practice is to 
involve as fully as possible the staff members of the 
institution being studied. This research method, 
sometimes referred to as action research (6), enables 
the individuals most affected by the evaluation to 
Participate in the identification of the problems and 
weaknesses of the Program and to better understand 
the need for improvement and change. 

COOPERATIVE STUDIES. Cooperative evaluative 
studies other than the general surveys described 
above have been conducted by departments, colleges, 
and entire institutions. Two examples are those spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education in 1939 
and 1950. The first (1) involved 18 colleges in a 
cooperative consideration of the problems involved 
in developing a good program of general education. 
The second study (9), bringing together 19 institu- 
tions, was devoted to the development of better 
methods and instruments for evaluating general edu- 
cation courses. 

The need for broad studies of facilities, demands 
for services, and problems of southern institutions 
led to the establishment of the Southern Regional 
Education Board and cooperative educational plan- 
ning and curricular offerings (3). The California- 
Western Conference Cost and Statistical Study, re- 
ported in 1958, is the first large-scale effort to obtain 
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comprehensive and comparative cost and statistical 
data concerning three phases of college and university 
operation—physical plant, administration, and instruc- 
tion and research. Ten institutions with colleges on 
19 campuses participated in this gigantic data-collec- 
tion task. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 
STUDENT POPULATION 


The first students in American higher education 
were predominantly prospective clergymen; as many 
as 70 percent of the early graduates of Harvard and 
Yale entered the ministry (23). During the eighteenth 
century students of law, business, education, and 
medicine crowded theological students into the mi- 
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nority until by 1761 only 37 percent, and by 1801 
only 22 percent, of the graduates went into the min- 
istry. Even so, the curriculum was designed to edu- 
cate gentlemen; and although farmers’ and artisans’ 
sons often entered college, it was not to obtain prac- 
tical knowledge for vocational advancement (23). 

During the early part of the nineteenth century the 
percentage of college students in the population at 
large grew steadily, until in 1834 one out of every 
1294 men had attended college. But after that date 
many institutions declined in enrollment. Only Har- 
vard gained appreciably, growing from 216 in 1838 
to 593 in 1870. By 1869 the ratio of college men in 
the population was down to one out of 1927 (23). 
It may be noted that this pattern of student enroll- 
ment was closely associated with a general dissatis- 
faction with the classical curriculum and a movement 
for education in the useful sciences. A few state uni- 
versities were founded before 1850; but the real 
growth came after the enactment of the Morrill Act 
of 1862, making possible the establishment of institu- 
tions for education in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, and giving impetus to the expansion of college 
enrollment. 

Since 1869-70, when the U. S. Office of Education 
first began the systematic collection of data on higher 
education, the college population has steadily in- 
creased from 52,286, equivalent to less than 2 percent 
of the 18 to 21 age group (2), to approximately three 
million students in 1956, over 30 percent of the same 
age group. In addition, in 1869-70 nearly 40,000 
students were enrolled in subcollegiate programs in 
higher educational institutions, in contrast to slightly 
more than 108,000 in 1953-54. Thus, from 1870 to 
1950, while the general population increased four 
times the college student population increased 50 
times. 

College and university enrollment in the United 
States reached 3,068,000 in the fall of 1957 (31), a 
4 percent increase over 1956. This was the sixth 
consecutive year in which both total enrollment and 
first-time enrollment had increased. Fory-five students 
out of every 100 were enrolled in universities, 27 
in liberal-arts colleges, 12 in junior colleges, 10 in 
teachers colleges, 3 in technological schools, 1 in a 
religious institution, and 2 in other professional 
schools. 

The predominance of public higher education is 
apparent from the fact that 42 percent of the 1956 
student population attended state colleges and uni- 
versities and 15 percent were in municipal or district 
schools. In contrast, 23 percent attended private non- 
sectarian institutions, 11 percent Protestant colleges, 
and 9 percent Roman Catholic institutions. Junior 
college enrollment accounted for 12 percent of the 
total, 41 percent of the student body were in large 
complex universities, and 47 percent were in four- 
and five-year colleges. Regionally, the colleges and 
universities of the 12 North Central States enrolled 
30 percent of all students; the nine Northeastern 
States, 25 percent; the 11 Western States, 19 percent; 
the eight South Central States, 15 percent; and the 
eight Southeastern States, 11 percent. According to 
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reports by the Veterans Administration (73), 14 
percent of the total enrollment in 1956 consisted of 
veterans, primarily of the Korean War. 

Approximately 33 percent of the college-age group 
(18 to 21 inclusive) now attend college in the United 
States as compared to 4 percent in 1900 and 15 per- 
cent in 1940 (45). However, college-going varies 
markedly from state to state. In California over 50 
percent of the college-age group attend some type 
of post-high school institution, in contrast to but 16 
percent in Mississippi. 

Of the 379,641 degrees granted during 1955-56 
(52), 82 percent were the bachelor’s or first profes- 
sional degree, 15.7 percent were the master’s or 
second professional degree, and 2.3 percent were the 
doctor's degree. The distribution of bachelors’ and 
first professional degrees among major fields was as 
follows: education, 18 percent; business and com- 
merce, 16; basic social sciences, 12; engineering, 8; 
and the medical sciences, 7. The physical sciences, 
which accounted for less than 4 percent of the first 
degrees, ranked first among the fields in the number 
of doctorates conferred with 19 percent of the total, 
followed by education with 16 percent, the basic 
social sciences with 11.5 percent, and the biological 
sciences with 11 percent. 

There is no question that there will be an enor- 
mous expansion in college and university enrollment 
in the years ahead. Thompson (65) reports almost 
twice as many births in 1952 as in 1932; thus the 
college-age population will increase from slightly 
over 8 million in 1956 to over 13.5 million in 1970. 
In addition to this increase in the population in this 
age-group, there has also been a Steady increase in 
the percentage of the age-group going to college (32, 
45, 65). In 1900 only 5 percent of the 18-year-olds 
Were enrolled in higher education; this increased to 
12.5 percent in 1930 and to 33 percent by 1955. It 
is likely that by 1970 at least 40 percent will be en- 
rolled. On this basis, the total enrollment in 1970 is 
estimated to be about 5.5 million students; some (45) 
predict an enrollment of nearly 7 million. An addi- 
tional factor contributing to an increase in the 
demand for higher education is the shortage of pro- 
fessional and technical Personnel, especially in the 
scientific, teaching, and medical professions. Higher 
labor productivity is creating higher income and more 
leisure, which also means that the American family 
can afford a longer period of education for its chil- 
dren. 

Throughout the past 25 years there has been an 
almost even distribution of students between public 
and private institutions (2). Now, with the total 
student body rapidly increasing in size, the public 
institutions are growing much faster; by 1957, 57 
percent of the students were attending public colleges 
and universities (31). The trend is even more appar- 
ent in first-time students, of whom more than 60 
percent entered public institutions in the fall of 1957. 
The movement toward public institutions is also evi- 
dent in graduate study. In 1951-52 private institutions 
conferred 21 percent more doctorates than public 
institutions (2), but by 1955-56 public universities 
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granted 3 percent more doctorates than private uni- 
versities (52). 

Other developments and changes in the composi- 
tion of the student body will be summarized below. 
The statistics available show no great increase in the 
number of students from minority groups, especially 
in unsegregated institutions. The number of people 
entering colleges and universities from lower socio- 
economic strata and from groùps with lower meas- 
ured academic aptitude and poorer high-school 
achievement has increased considerably. Though 
many of these are not gaining admittance to a grow- 
ing number of institutions, they are finding institutions 
to accommodate them in the great diversity of higher 
education. 

ENROLLMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES. Since 
World War II university enrollments have increased 
in almost every nation of the world (7). Although 
foreign enrollment statistics are not readily compa- 
rable to those for the United States because of 
differences in the organizational structure of higher 
education, some idea of the relative size of student 
bodies may be obtained from an examination of 
national enrollments. Religious organizations have 
been active in foreign education for more than a 
century. In its annual report for 1955 the Presby- 
terian Church alone reported that 13,656 students 
were attending its colleges in 20 foreign countries, 
In Japan the mission churches of several denomina- 
tions have been organized into the United Church of 
Christ in Japan, with more than 115,000 students 
enrolled in high schools, colleges, and universities 
sponsored by 56 foundations of this agency (5). 
Over 50,000 students have attended eight nonsec- 
tarian colleges belonging to the Near East College 
Association, which has its headquarters in New York. 

Europe, the Near East, and Africa. Based primarily 
upon 1954-55 statistics (68), Italy led the European 
countries with 213,000 students, The German Federal 
Republic, including West Berlin, followed with 
160,500; France enrolled 152,000; and the British 
Isles, including Ireland, had almost 125,000 students. 
Among the other central European countries, Poland 
reported 134,000; Yugoslavia 70,000; Rumania 61,- 
500; the German Democratic Republic 57,700; Czech- 
oslovakia 53,000; The Netherlands 44,000; Bulgaria 
39,500; Belgium 23,000; Austria 21,000; Greece 
20,000; and Switzerland 15,500. Spain had over 
82,000 students, and Portugal 18,000. In Scandinavia, 
Sweden counted 27,500; Finland 18,000; Denmark 
17,500; and Norway 7000. Turkey had 24,000 stu- 
dents; Israel 10,000; Iran 9000; Iraq 5500; and 
Lebanon 4000. Egypt enrolled over 50,000 students, 
and the Union of South Africa over 23,000. 

Soviet Union. Higher education in the Soviet Union 
has become of prime interest to the free world since 
World War II. Education beyond the secondary 
school in Russia consists of semi-professional schools 
and higher educational institutions. The former admit 
students who have not graduated from secondary 
school, although the Proportion of nongraduates de- 
clined until in 1955-56 they constituted only 40 per- 
cent of a full-time student enrollment of 1,674,000 
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in the semi-professional schools (71). The full-time 
enrollment in the higher educational institutions for 
the same year was 1,228,000. As compared to three 
million students in the United States, Russia had 
about 1,900,000 secondary-school graduates enrolled 
in higher education in 1956. The population of 
Russia is estimated at 200 million, compared to 170 
million for the United States, Russian higher educa- 
tion has grown rapidly during the past thirty years; 
in 1927-28 the student enrollment was only 169,000. 
It is estimated that women make up about 50 per- 
cent of the total enrollment in the semi-professional 
schools. Even in engineering, girls constitute 30 per- 
cent of the total; and in medicine and public health 
they account for 80 percent. The importance of post- 
secondary education to the Russians may be noted 
from the estimate that 75 percent of all students in 
the semi-professional schools receive monthly pay- 
ments for their academic study. 

Asia and the Far East. India led in Asia in 1954 
with 675,000 students, followed by Japan with 610,- 
000 (68). Recent reports from mainland China (60) 
indicate a rapid increase in enrollment; 1955-56 
statistics show 287,000 students. Thirty-eight percent 
of these Chinese students specialized in engineering, 
21 percent in education, 13 percent in medicine, 7 
percent each in natural science and arts, 6 percent 
in agriculture, 4 percent in economics and finance, 
and 4 percent in other fields, South Korea reported 
71,000; Formosa, 18,000; Hong Kong, 1300; and the 
Ryukyus, 1250 students in 1954-55 (68). The Philip- 
pines reported 170,000 in 1951 and Pakistan 70,000 
in 1950 (69). Indonesia had 26,000 in 1954; Thai- 
land, 25,000; Burma, 7500; Ceylon, 4000; Singapore, 
2700; and Vietnam, 2600 (68). Studies in Ceylon and 
Indonesia (48, 72) show that language and culture 
exist as barriers to higher education in countries 
that were once colonies. In proportion to the number 
of school children in Ceylon, only one in 2220 Mo- 
hammedans and one in 1012 Buddhists were admitted 
to the University of Ceylon, as compared with one 
in 407 Hindus and one in 230 Christians (48). How- 
ever, enrollments in many of these former colonies 
have increased rapidly; for example, in Indonesia in 
1940 the total student body in higher education was 
only 1693 (72). 

Latin America. About 350,000 students attended 
colleges and universities in Latin America in 1954 
(68), with four large universities enrolling more than 
10,000 students each. Argentina led with 142,000 
students, followed by Brazil with 72,500; Mexico 
with 27,000; Cuba, 20,000; Peru, 15,000; Colombia, 
13,000; Chile, 10,000; Venezuela, 7500; Ecuador and 
Bolivia, about 5000 each. 

Other Nations. Canada enrolled over 87,000 stu- 
dents in 1953, Australia, 37,000, and New Zealand 
13,500 (68). 

MIGRATION. The mobility of students is increas- 
ing; many students attend two or more institutions 
before terminating their college careers. In 1949 a 
study of a 10 percent stratified random sample of 
University of Minnesota students indicated the mag- 
nitude of this student migration (77). Thirty-nine 
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percent of the men and 28 percent of the women 
had attended some other institution previous to their 
enrollment at the university. Of the men, 30 percent 
had previously attended a small liberal-arts college, 
24 percent a large liberal-arts college, 16 percent a 
junior college, and 12 percent a teachers college. 
Although there is great variation from state to state, 
roughly 20 percent of the total student population 
attend college outside their home state (64). 

Providing education in close proximity to the stu- 
dent’s home may be one means of encouraging more 
students to acquire a college education. In the Davis 
study (14), 27 percent of the students made applica- 
tion to colleges within the home community and an- 
other 43 percent to colleges within the home state. 
These statistics become more significant when they 
are analyzed in terms of actual admission. Over 75 
percent of the applications to colleges within the 
student’s home state were accepted, whereas only 56 
percent of the applications to colleges outside the 
home state were successful. In New York State 75 
percent of college-going youth attend college within 
the state (12). New York counties having teachers 
colleges, institutes, or community colleges send a 
higher percentage of their graduates to these colleges 
than to other kinds of public institutions. In a period 
of four years, Cleveland students attended 518 differ- 
ent colleges and universities (74). More than half 
of these students attended local colleges, and about 
a fifth went to other Ohio institutions. 

During 1955-56, 9887 students from the United 
States studied abroad (27). Sixty-six percent of this 
group selected European institutions, 14 percent 
Canadian institutions, and 12 percent Latin American 
colleges and universities. Mexico City College with 
911 students from the United States ranked first 
among foreign institutions, with the University of 
Paris a close second. Medical study attracted over a 
fifth of the students studying abroad. The humanities, 
social sciences, and theology each attracted about 
10 percent. 

Foreign student enrollment in the United States 
has increased 400 percent since 1930 (22). During 
1956-57, 40,666 students came from foreign coun- 
tries as compared to ten thousand in 1930 and 
twenty-six thousand in 1949 (7, 27). The largest 
number, 31.8 percent, came from the Far East, 22.4 
percent from Latin America, and 14.7 percent from 
Europe. Men outnumbered women three to one; only 
the Philippines sent more women than men. Canada, 
with 5379 students, led individual countries; China 
was second with 3055 students, many of whom were 
stranded in the United States at the time. Greece led 
the European countries and Iran the Middle Eastern 
nations. Nearly a quarter of these foreign students 
majored in engineering, but almost as many chose 
the humanities. Over half were enrolled for under- 
graduate degrees, a third in graduate programs, and 
the remainder in special programs. The University of 
California, with 1473, had the largest number of 
foreign students; Columbia University ranked second 
with 1356, and the University of Michigan third with 
1109. 
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SEX. On a world-wide basis, excluding the United 
States, women comprised 20 percent of the 1948 uni- 
versity population (7, 16). Among the nations the 
Philippines ranked highest, with women comprising 
46 percent of the student body. 

In the United States men outnumbered women 
nearly two to one in 1957 (31). According to total 
opening enrollment statistics for the fall of 1957 
(31), 34 percent of the women were enrolled in 
liberal-arts colleges, as compared to 23 percent of 
the men. In contrast, 49 percent of the men and 37 
percent of the women were enrolled in universities. 
However, 14 percent of the women and only 7 per- 
cent of the men went to teachers colleges. Men and 
women were enrolled in junior colleges in the same 
proportions as in the total student population, with 
12 percent of each sex in attendance. Five percent 
of the men selected technological schools and one 
percent theological and religious schools, while the 
remaining three percent went to other professional 
institutions, One percent of the women were enrolled 
in each of these latter three categories. 

In the United States women obtain 36 percent of 
the bachelors’ and 33 percent of the masters’ degrees, 
but they are markedly absent from the commence- 
ment platforms when the doctorates are conferred; 
they receive fewer than 10 percent of these degrees 
(52). The year 1954-55 marked the lowest propor- 
tion of doctorates being awarded to women since 
1900 (35). 

Even though girls earn better grades in high school 
than boys, fewer, apparently, are interested in going 
on to college (11, 14). Studies conducted by the 
Commission on Human Resources and Advanced 
Training showed that less than half of the brightest 
40 percent of the high-school graduates went on to 
college (78). Lloyd-Jones (35) analyzed these studies 
and found that two thirds of the half who stayed 
home were girls. Lloyd-Jones also noted that the 
American culture imposes greater demands for social 
conformity upon college women than it does upon 
college men. In Berdie’s study (3), one third of the 
girls expected their families to pay all the costs of 
their college education, as compared to only 10 to 
15 percent of the boys expecting such assistance. 

AGE AND MARITAL STATUS. White (74) 
found that the median age of entering freshmen 
from the Cleveland area ranged from 18.4 to 18.6 
over a twenty-year period. The median age of 922 
National Merit Scholarship students studied by Mc- 
Connell and others (38) was 18.0 years. Since these 
were students of exceptionally high ability, it is to 
be expected that they would be slightly younger, as 
is indicated by the range of 16.0 to 20.0 years. 

Pierson (50) studied the relationship between age, 
sex, and marital status and the grades of 600 students 
at Michigan State University. The results showed no 
correlation between grades and age. Even though 
students who were 18 years of age or younger earned 
the highest grades, those who were over 26 ranked 
second. No combination of sex, age, and marital 
status characterized students with the highest grades. 

MINORITY GROUPS. In 1947 Negro students 


comprised approximately 3 percent and Jewish stu- 
dents 9 percent of the total enrollment in institutions 
of higher education (59). This was at a time when 
Negroes represented 10 percent and people of the 
Jewish faith less than 4 percent of the total popula- 
tion. Eighty-five percent of the Negro students, how- 
ever, were enrolled in 105 segregated institutions. 
The Jewish students were concentrated in a relatively 
small number of schools, 77 percent being enrolled 
in only 50 American and Canadian universities, the 
majority of them large institutions. 

As of 1950, 5 percent of the Negroes had gone 
beyond the high-school level. Meager as this seems, 
in 1950 a larger number of Negroes were graduated 
from college than had been graduated from high 
school in 1920 (33). Since 1920 Negro college en- 
rollment has increased six times faster than that of 
white students. Unfortunately, no statistics are avail- 
able to indicate the effects of the recent Supreme 
Court decision regarding segregation or of the fact 
that numerous colleges have opened their doors to 
Negroes since 1950, although the U. S. Office of 
Education estimated that only 5 percent of the 
Negroes in the 18-to-24 age group enrolled in college 
in 1955 (70). 

Most of the Jewish students are concentrated in 
one section of the country. More than half of them 
were attending institutions in New York City in 1947, 
where 40 percent of all Jews in the United States 
reside. An additional 20 percent were in institutions 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic states. 
Approximately 13 percent and 5 percent, respectively, 
were in the East North Central and Pacific states. 
A survey in 1947 found that 426 of 1953 institutions 
had no Jewish students. At that time the proportion 
of Jews in various types of American and Canadian 
institutions was as follows: 55 percent in public or 
state-supported schools; 39 percent in private, non- 
denominational schools; and 5 percent in the denom- 
inational schools (59). 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND. Probably 
the greatest concern among leaders in higher educa- 
tion today is that of getting more high-ability students 
into colleges and universities (9, 14, 36). Lorge (36) 
Points out that economic disability is the primary 
reason for the loss of able scholars. Society fails to 
utilize its human resources fully because level of 
educational attainment depends to a great degree on 
family income, family cultural background, and the 
geographic region. 

That cost is a serious deterrent to college attend- 
ance has been shown by a national study of high- 
school seniors conducted by the Educational Testing 
Service (9), Forty-six percent of the top 30 percent 
of the high-school senior boys and 50 percent of the 
girls indicated that the expense involved would be an 
important reason for not going to college. Cost rated 
second only to “quality of training” as a reason for 
the selection of a college. In line with the economic 
factor, the size of the student’s family was a major 
factor in college attendance; approximately 50 per- 
cent of those with one or two siblings planned to 
attend college, while only 25 percent of the boys and 
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17 percent of the girls with five or more siblings had 
such intentions. 

College attendance has been related to the social 
status of parents, as judged by occupation (30). In 
1947 more than 18 percent of university students 
came from the highest group (limited to persons of 
independent means, such as company officials and 
employers of labor). This group comprised only 4 
percent of the total United States population. In 
contrast, 37 percent of the population in the lowest 
status group (factory, labor, and service occupations) 
supplied only 13 percent of university students. The 
largest number of students, 25 percent, had fathers 
who were in civil service or the professions, a social 
status group representing 8 percent of the population. 

Davis (14) found a high relationship between 
socio-economic status and the intent to enroll in 
college. Among the top 20 percent in abilty, 89 per- 
cent of the children from professional or executive 
homes applied for admission to college. In contrast, 
less than 43 percent of those from farming, labor, 
and the service trades applied for admission. Among 
all 1947 high-school seniors, regardless of ability, 
children from the business and professional classes 
were three times as likely to apply for admission as 
the children of farmers, factory workers, or those in 
the service trades. White's study of Cleveland youth 
(74, 75) showed that although the two highest 
classes comprised only 24.0 percent of the population 
sample they supplied 47.5 percent of the freshman 
enrollment. This study also compared social class 
distribution of veteran with nonveteran students in 
four Cleveland undergraduate colleges. Although 
38.4 percent of the veteran males came from the two 
lower classes, only 23.6 percent of the nonveteran 
males came from the same two groups. 

The United States has a smaller percentage of its 
college and university population from the lower 
classes than England (37 percent as compared with 
40 percent), but a much higher proportion than cer- 
tain continental countries, such as Czechoslovakia, 
17 percent; France, 8 percent; and The Netherlands, 
5 percent. Russian figures are not available, although 
it is estimated that 50 percent of the students come 
from the lower social classes (30). 

The study by Cole (9) also furnished data on the 
effect of the parents’ education on college attendance. 
Only a fourth of the high-scoring students whose 
fathers had not finished grade school intended to go 
to college, but nearly three fourths of those whose 
fathers had completed college planned to attend. 
There were sharp differences in college attendance 
among occupational groups. Over 80 percent of the 
top 30 percent of the high-school seniors whose 
fathers were in the medical profession and between 
60 and 70 percent of those with fathers in the 
sciences and education planned to go to college. 
However, of those whose fathers were laborers or 
were farmers, fewer than 40 percent had immediate 
plans for a college education. Results of the Berkeley 
study of 1956 National Merit Scholarship winners 
and runners-up (38) showed that over 35 percent of 
their fathers were engaged in the professions and 
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another 22 percent were in some managerial capacity. 
Only 7 percent of the fathers were farmers or semi- 
skilled or unskilled workers. It is very likely that 
most of these scholars would have gone to college, 
regardless of whether or not they received a scholar- 
ship. However, winning a scholarship seems to have 
had considerable effect upon the choice of a college, 
since a higher ratio of the winners than runners-up 
attended private universities. These students listed 
cost as the third factor in the selection of a college, 
far below the academic reputation of the institution 
and its standing in their field of interest. 

Many students who do attend college may be pre- 
vented for economic reasons from selecting their 
desired major. Medical education is expensive to the 
student as well as to the state. At the Downstate 
Center of the State University of New York, the 
average first-year cost to students was $2100, and at 
the Upstate Center it was $2700 (12). Freshmen at 
these institutions expected to be $5500 in debt when 
they finished school. Students who majored in agri- 
culture, nursing, teacher education, or technical fields 
expected to pay significantly less for their education 
than those in other fields. 

The cost of a college education for the student has 
doubled since 1939-40, according to a study of 
15,000 students attending 110 colleges in 41 states 
(24). In 1939-40 a full-time undergraduate student 
enrolled in a public institution spent $747 per year 
for both living and educational expenses; in contrast, 
the combined costs in 1957 were $1500 per year. 
Married students living with their spouses were not 
included in the study. In private institutions the cost 
in 1939-40 was $1023 per year and in 1957, $2000. 
Today over 80 percent of the student’s costs in public 
colleges are living costs, compared to 67 percent in 
private institutions. 

Iffert’s report (26) showed that students attending 
technological institutions came from families having 
annual incomes averaging $6632 as compared to a 
mean family income of $5023 for those students 
attending teachers colleges. Based upon 1952 income, 
over 50 percent of all students came from families 
with incomes under $5000, while 20 percent came 
from families having incomes of at least $9000 (24). 
The average student's family contributed 41 percent 
of the cost of his education, his personal savings and 
summer earnings accounted for 29 percent, and his 
earnings while attending college for 17 percent. Schol- 
arships and veterans’ programs each contributed 5 
percent to the average student's expenses. Two thirds 
of the men worked while attending college and 
earned an average of $486 per year. Only half of 
the women worked, and their earnings averaged $265 
per year. 

Scholarships, loans, and assistantships are, how- 
ever, becoming increasingly important as incentives 
for more young people to pursue academic study. 
U. S. Office of Education statistics show that 237,370 
undergraduate (76) and 24,885 graduate (40) schol- 
arships were awarded by 1562 American colleges and 
universities during 1955-56. These scholarships totaled 
over $80 million. In addition, 77,107 undergraduates 
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and 30,507 graduates received over $17 million in 
loans from the institutions. Assistantships also make 
an important contribution financially as well as aca- 
demically to students in higher education; 288,479 
undergraduates and 29,406 graduate students earned 
over $100 million from such appointments. 

INTELLECTUAL APTITUDE. Data from Min- 
nesota studies (11) provide a picture of the level of 
intellectual aptitude of entering college students. Ten 
percent of the general population in Minnesota score 
120 or more on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination (1947 College Edition). 
These are considered superior college risks. In com- 
parison, 15 percent of all Minnesota high-school 
seniors and 25 percent of the high-school graduates 
who later attend college score at the same level. 
Twenty-five percent of the general population and 
27 percent of the high-school seniors have scores of 
110 and above, but 40 percent of the high-school 
graduates going to college score at this level. The 
score of 110 corresponds to the minimum level rec- 
ommended for admission to college by the Commis- 
sion on Financing Higher Education (42). On the 
basis of a minimum score of 100, which corresponds 
to the recommendations of the President's Commis- 
sion on Higher Education (51), the percentages of 
the general population, high-school graduates, and 
college entrants become 30, 42, and 60, respectively. 

Scholastic aptitude of students varies among regions 
of the United States, as well as among types of insti- 
tutions and curricula. In an unpublished survey, made 
by the writers, of over 60,000 entering freshmen in 
two hundred different colleges and universities, the 

national average score on the 1952 College Edition 
of the ACE Psychological Examination was 104. 
Regional means varied from 95 for 16 Southern States 
to 117 for the combined New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. The 11 Western States, with a mean 
of 101, were also below the national mean, but the 
mean of the 12 North Central States was at the 
national mean. 

Results of the 1951 Selective Service College Qual- 
ification Test showed similar regional comparisons; 
only the region encompassing the 16 Southern States 
was lower than the national mean (15). When insti- 
tutions were classified by type of control, the private 
nonsectarian schools attracted the most able students, 
on the average. Compared to the national mean of 
104 on the ACE, entering freshmen in private insti- 
tutions averaged 113, Roman Catholic institutions 
111, Protestant institutions 103, and public institu- 
tions 101. When grouped according to the level of 
program offered, the combined mean for all complex 
universities was 113, and at the other extreme the 
combined junior-college mean was 94, with the four- 
year general liberal-arts and state colleges falling at 
the national mean of 104. 

In the Cleveland study (74, 75) the mean IQ of 
students entering college from 1950 high-school grad- 
uating classes was 115.5, which may be compared 
to an Army General Classification Test score of 115 
for college entrants as reported by Wolfle (78) for 
the nation at large. The scores of the Cleveland col- 


lege-going students did not deviate significantly from 
a normal distribution. Over 40 percent of the students 
with IQ’s above 115 did not immediately enroll in 
college; 55 percent of this group came from the two 
lowest socio-economic classes and only 12 percent 
from the two highest classes, 

Wolfle and Oxtoby (79) ranked the various fields 
of specialization using median Army General Classi- 
fication Test scores. The physical sciences ranked 
first among both college seniors and graduates. 
The AGCT mean score of all the natural science 
graduates combined was 123; for psychologists it 
was the same. Actually these two major groups 
ranked second to the engineers, who had a mean 
score of 124. Closely following these three groups 
was the humanities with a mean of 122. Both 
agriculture and business graduates had means of 119, 
and education graduates ranked last with a mean 
score of 117. When the fields were ranked on the 
1951 tests for selective-service deferment (15), the 
engineers again placed first with 68 percent above 
the minimum deferment score. Second were physical 
sciences and mathematics with 64 percent passing. 
Following in order were the biological sciences with 
59 percent, the social sciences with 57 percent, the 
humanities with 52 percent, the general arts with 48 
Percent, agriculture with 37 percent, and education 
again last with 27 percent. It is interesting to recall 
that the classic Learned and Wood study (34) of the 
early thirties gave a similar ranking, with engineering 
first and education and business last, 

Shuey (57) found that mental test scores increase 
during the college years. A group of 108 college 
women were tested during their freshman year and 
again during the senior year. As a group they in- 
creased from the 78th percentile to the 89th per- 
centile on the ACE Psychological Examination. In 
another study (56) Shuey found Statistically significant 
differences among the means of 1279 sophomore 
women majoring in ten different fields, The five high 
majors were French, mathematics, chemistry, psy- 
chology, and Spanish; the five low majors were his- 
tory, English, sociology and economics, political 
science, and biology. 

Wolfle (78) estimated that only 59 percent of the 
top one percent (intellectually) of our youth actually 
graduate from college. His estimates also show that 
only 53 percent of the top fifth of high-school grad- 
uates go to college. At the same time 17 percent of 
the lowest fifth enroll. 

Of 3939 high-school graduates in Minnesota who 
scored above 120 on the 1947 College Edition of the 
ACE, 32 percent did not Plan to attend college (3). 
In New York 18 percent of the high-school graduates 
with IQ’s of 130 or over did not go on to college; 
28 percent of those with IQ’s from 120 to 130, and 
43 percent of those with IQ’s from 110 to 120, com- 
Pleted their formal education with high-school grad- 
uation (12). 

A report from Amherst College (10) states that 
admission to the institution has become more selec- 
tive, a trend that appears to be typical of many 
Private institutions. The last pre-World War II class 
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had College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores of 504 (verbal) and 519 (math- 
ematical). In contrast, the 1956 entering class had 
scores of 595 and 645 respectively. The median score 
on these tests is 500; the standard deviation, 100. 

A committee of the state-supported higher educa- 
tional institutions in Ohio also reported a trend to- 
ward more selective admission by public colleges and 
universities in that state (28). Between 1952 and 
1956 the proportion of students who fell below the 
40th percentile on psychological examinations de- 
creased 5 percent. This upgrading of the overall 
quality of the student population was accomplished 
without changing the Ohio law which requires the 
admission of Ohio high-school graduates to state 
universities without examination. This change appears 
even more significant when it is noted that enroll- 
ments in these colleges during this period increased 
more than 50 percent. These are some indications 
that the state colleges and universities may be chang- 
ing their admission policies. Instead of accepting any 
graduate from an accredited high school, as most of 
them have been compelled to do legally or by pre- 
sumed public pressure, some have actually established 
selective admission requirements and others are se- 
curing the same effect by encouraging better counsel- 
ing on college attendance in the secondary schools 
so that “guidance by elimination” will no longer be 
necessary. 

MOTIVATION. Motivation has long been recog- 
nized as a primary factor in achievement, but its 
value in evaluation has been limited because of the 
absence of suitable instruments for assessing it. Mc- 
Clelland and his associates (37) now contend that 
the achievement motive can be measured. Their data 
support the hypothesis that higher achievement mo- 
tives develop in cultures and families where there is 
an emphasis upon the individual's independent devel- 
opment, Low achievement motivation is associated 
with dependence and domination by parents. 

Parrish and Rethlingshafer (49) were unable to 
find significant differences in measured achievement 
motive between two college groups which were 
equated for intelligence and certain other factors, 
but which varied in academic success. In a study at 
the University of Wisconsin (39), a group of under- 
achievers was compared with a group of over- 
achievers; the groups were selected on the basis of 
the relationship of the student's grade point average 
to his aptitude score. Biographical information indi- 
cated that the overachievers were less likely to come 
from a favorable background. For example, their 
parents had less education and they belonged less 
frequently to the professional classes. A significantly 
greater number of underachievers had received their 
poorest high-school grades in science and also pre- 
ferred the applied sciences and the social sciences as 
subjects for study. This group was more likely than 
the overachievers to go to college for social enjoy- 
ment or prestige, and they were also less certain of 
their vocational choices. Owens and Johnson (47) 
studied three groups of engineering freshmen at 
Iowa State College—SO underachievers, 60 normal- 


achievers, and 54 overachievers—to determine their 
personality characteristics. An item analysis of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the 
Minnesota Personality Scale, and a personality check 
list indicated that the underachievers were socially 
extroverted. 

STUDENT MORTALITY. Results of a U. S. 
Office of Education survey (25) showed that approxi- 
mately 11 percent of freshmen left the institution of 
their choice before the second registration period, 
and that by the end of the first year 28 percent had 
dropped out. Fifteen percent left before the third 
year, and another 14 percent during the last two 
years. Fewer than 40 percent of the entering students 
were finally graduated from the institution of original 
enrollment. Students in private universities—47 per- 
cent as compared with 33 percent—were more likely 
to remain and earn degrees than students in public 
universities. Over half of the students in junior col- 
leges (57 percent) completed two years. Although 
nearly half of all students who dropped out during 
the first term came from families with incomes below 
$5000, those who completed four years had median 
family incomes only $315 higher than those who 
dropped out during the first term. 

Standing in high-school class was more significantly 
related to survival. Although only 29 percent of enter- 
ing students were graduated from universities, over 
half of those from the top fifth of their high-school 
classes received degrees, but only one eighth of the 
bottom fifth were graduated. In general, students 
from the top fifth seemed to survive twice as long 
as those from the bottom fifth. 

In the College Student Retention and Withdrawal 
Study (26), it was found that 41 percent of the 
highest tenth of the high-school graduating classes of 
1950 actually finished college four years later. From 
the top fifth, 37 percent were graduated; from the 
top half, 23 percent; and from the bottom half, only 
3 percent. 

Poor academic performance is not the only reason 
for withdrawal, since approximately a third of the 
freshmen in one study who dropped out had average 
grades higher than the senior average (26). Students 
themselves gave many reasons for leaving college, 
with academic difficulties and finances most common. 
Academic difficulties were more significant during the 
first year, but financial problems became more im- 
portant thereafter. Military service was the third most 
frequently given reason for dropping out, but for 
men alone it may have been the most important 
reason, At the time of leaving college, 60 per- 
cent of the students who dropped out planned to 
return. 

With more selective admission practices, mortality 
from academic failures decreases, as may be noted 
in the Amherst report (10). In that school only 65 
percent of the pre-war classes were graduated, but 
about 88 percent graduate today; only a small pro- 
portion of the drop-outs are caused by academic 
failure. 7 

PERSONALITY TRAIT PATTERNS. Interest in 
the personality characteristics of students, and in 
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changes in those characteristics during college, is of 
fairly recent origin. The development and increased 
usage of a few prominent measuring instruments 
have permitted researchers to assess certain traits, 
considered more or less basic, for large numbers of 
students. A number of studies (4, 6, 8, 18, 19, 61) 
since World War II have reported scores on the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory of groups 
of students in numerous colleges. All results point 
to a pattern of general normality for the great major- 
ity of college students. 

Black (4) and Goodstein (19) consolidated data 
from a variety of previous reports to show that 
characteristic MMPI profiles can be established for 
college males and females. The differences in mean 
scores among groups representing various institutions 
for practically all scales were minimal, or at least 
not significant. Regional differences for males were 
also not significant. However, there were noteworthy 
differences between the two sexes and between the 
mean scores for either sex and noncollege norm 
groups. Except for the hypochondriasis and depres- 
sion scores for women, the deviations in the case of 
both sexes were all above the mean established in 
the original standardization; but none of the women’s 
scores went above a standard score of 55 and none 
of the men’s scores above 59. In the various college 
samples, the men approached a standard score of 
59 on the masculinity-feminity and hypomania scales 
and made scores of 55 or higher on the hysteria, 
Psychopathic deviation, Psychasthenia, depression, 
and hypochondriasis scales. However, except for the 
exact score elevation, the profiles for the two sexes 
were very similar. 

The MMPI scores quoted above have been estab- 
lished on college freshmen and sophomores in the 
great majority of instances, Tyler and Michaelis (67) 
found that the profiles for large groups of juniors, 
seniors, and first-year graduate students enrolled in 
the University of California School of Education 
were almost identical to those of students in the first 
two years. The chief exception to this was a slightly 
higher score for the upperclass males on the mascu- 
linity-feminity scale. A large sample of high-ability 
freshmen (the National Merit Scholarship winners 
and a 10 percent sample of Certificate winners of 
1955-56), attending a great variety of colleges and 
universities, also presented the same pattern of stand- 
ard scores as found in the more general sampling of 
college students. One exception was a small but sig- 
nificantly higher score on the schizophrenia scale for 
the males (38), 

Though college students appear to be much alike 
from institution to institution when measured on such 
character traits as those on the MMPI, mean scores 
on other scales and instruments show that differences 
do exist among groups of students representing vari- 
ous institutions. Differences have been shown to exist 
both among the general run of first-year students and 
among high-ability, first-year students coming from 
different types of institutions on scales measuring 
concepts such as the following: thinking introversion- 
extroversion, responsibility, complexity of outlook, 


originality, and authoritarianism (38). Jacob (29) 
reported a number of studies that also found differ- 
ences among and within student bodies on scales 
measuring what many authorities consider a basic 
Personality trait and now most commonly called 
“authoritarianism.” Using a different instrument, 
Stern and others (62) have more precisely measured 
an authoritarian-equalitarian continuum and subdi- 
vided it into three syndromes: the stereopath, the 
nenstereopath, and the rational. Applying this three- 
way categorization, they found that institutions varied 
considerably in the relative numbers of students in 
each syndrome. Institutions high in one category 
would be low in one or both of the others, and vice 
versa. 

The results of a recent longitudinal investigation 
of the changes in students over one college generation 
have shown a variety of measurable differences be- 
tween the members of different classes and some 
differences within the same class measured at different 
times during four college years (55). A number of 
these differences were outlined on scales measuring 
personality attributes. Except for an authoritarian 
scale, most of these trait differences were obtained on 
scales newly developed in this project. 

Norman and Redlo (46) found significant differ- 
ences among groups of male upperclassmen majoring 
in different fields on all MMPI scales except psy- 
chasthenia and hypochondriasis. Students in a certain 
major program who were well satisfied with their 
choice of major tended to be more alike on the dis- 
criminating scales and different from students in most 
other major programs. Sternberg’s findings (63) on 
male upperclassmen also showed some distinguishing 
characteristics. among patterns of personality traits 
for groups of students specializing in different major 
fields. Using the MMPI, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values, and the Kuder Preference Record, 
he extracted seven factors, five of which distinguish 
among major groups. The clearest differences ap- 
peared when students were clustered into areas of 
study—humanities and fine arts, social sciences, 
“human sciences,” and Physical sciences and mathe- 
matics, 

The conclusion which may be drawn from these 
studies is that college students are, by and large, a 
rather normal and nondeviate segment of our society 
on most personality characteristics. On the majority 
of trait measurements they appear much alike from 
campus to campus, At least, inventories composed 
of scales measuring temperamental, adjustment, and 
characterological aspects of personality have proved 
to be of limited value in differentiating between stu- 
dent bodies. Within these institutional groups the 
incidence of neurotic and Psychotic maladjustment 
may be somewhat less than that in the general society, 
but a certain Percentage is encountered on all 
campuses (66). Variations among campuses in such 
incidence rates are not currently available. 

In this decade, following the middle of the present 
century, assessment of personality traits represents 
an area of accelerating interest and concern. From 
the standpoint of differentiation between student 
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groups, whether categorized by institutions or by 
subgroups within institutions, it is a field which has 
been generally neglected. Very recent research (38, 
55, 62) points to a new trend and to successful dis- 
tinction between college and university groups on a 
number of traits and/or scales. Included are scales 
measuring rather basic concepts, such as authoritari- 
anism, maturity and developmental changes, and 
more specific measures of motivation toward intel- 
lectual pursuits and achievement, scope of perspec- 
tive, and freedom of expression. 

STUDENT ATTITUDES. Jacob (29) consolidated 
numerous studies of the attitudes and values of Amer- 
ican college students and the effects of college experi- 
ence upon these values. The dominant characteristic 
of present students seemed to be that they were 
“gloriously contented” with their current and future 
outlook, Few were worried about their health, their 
careers, or their family relations. In the majority of 
cases (75 to 80 percent), students were self-centered 
but they expected “to conform to the economic status 
quo.” Although they are conformists, they were 
ready to live in a mobile society. They valued the 
traditional moral virtues and expected to be dutiful 
towards government. Although these students ex- 
pected a major war within the next decade, they were 
not much concerned with international problems. 
After four years students seemed more concerned 
with status, achievement, and prestige. There was 
also more homogeneity and greater consistency of 
values at the time of graduation than at entrance to 
college; in other words, the college socializes but 
does not liberalize the individual. Jacob concluded 
that neither the curricular pattern, the instructional 
method, nor the instructor has much of an impact 
upon the student's values. 

Jacob (29) collected data from some institutions 
on the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values. 
These results, together with those quoted for a few 
schools by the authors in the test manual, suggest 
considerable similarity in the general pattern of stu- 
dents’ values among institutions. However, some of 
the college student bodies were different from others 
on three scales particularly: theoretical, esthetic, and 
religious. For the high-ability sample (National Merit 
Scholarship group) in the Berkeley study (38), the 
same three scales and the economic scale definitely 
discriminated among students in selected institutions, 
among groups of students in major types of institu- 
tions, and among students in certain major fields. 
This seems to indicate that certain institutions draw 
students who are more homogeneous with respect to 
values than those in other institutions, and that the 
more homogeneous student bodies may differ from 
one another. 

The Cornell Values survey of eleven institutions 
also revealed a distinctive pattern of values, attitudes, 
and beliefs amounting to a special “climate” at cer- 
tain institutions (29, 54). There were identifiable dif- 
ferences in both attitudes and values among students 
who had selected certain occupational fields. Nearly 
70 percent of the students in this survey were “psy- 
chologically consistent” in their job choices, and their 
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manifested values fell in line with their future work. 

Merton and others (41) studied medical and law 
students and found interesting differences. Forty-four 
percent of the medical students decided to enter 
medicine more than four years before they actually 
did so. In contrast, 66 percent of the law students 
decided to enter Jaw less than two years before entry. 
Sixty-four percent of the medical students regarded 
medicine as the only career that was satisfactory to 
them, while only 30 percent of the law students had 
the same regard for law. The high social standing 
of the medical profession is indicated by the fact 
that 50 percent of the law students thought the com- 
munity gave top ranking to doctors among seven 
occupations, and only 3 percent thought that lawyers 
would rate first. When asked how they would person- 
ally rank the same seven professions, 24 percent 
ranked medicine first, while 19 percent ranked law 
first. The perception of competition by these two 
groups is also revealing. Nearly three times as many 
medical students as law students reported heavy 
competition during their undergraduate college pro- 
grams. In graduate school the position was reversed, 
with 74 percent of the law students and only 19 
percent of the medical students finding a great deal 
of competition. 

Tn contradiction to Jacob’s general conclusions and 
more in agreement with the Bennington study of the 
previous decade, Sanford and others (£5) reported 
important changes in Vassar students during four 
years of college. They described the senior as one 
who had discarded traditional values and attitudinal 
controls without adequate substitution, They charac- 
terized the upperclassman as being more anxious, 
uncertain, rebellious, and cynical. 

RELIGION. Students have taken an increasingly 
favorable attitude toward religion since World 
War II (17, 20). In one study, seven out of ten stu- 
dents said they needed religious orientation in some 
form in order to develop a mature philosophy of 
life (1). However, the majority of these students 
were dissatisified with institutional religion as it now 
exists. Over half regarded the faith in which they 
were reared as unsatisfactory for their present needs. 
Nelson (44) found that positive religious attitudes 
held in college tended to persist after graduation, 
although differences among and between institutions 
became less evident after fourteen years. Eightly-nine 
percent of 1712 freshmen at DePauw University, 20 
percent of whom came from bi-denominational 
homes, reported church membership (53). Forty-four 
percent of these freshmen also participated in some 
religious activity on campus. Jacob (29) found that 
students expressed a need for religion but that their 
faith did not carry over into secular decision-making. 
No evidence was found by Havemann and West (21) 
that college training destroyed religious beliefs among 
either Catholics or Protestants. Women college stu- 
dents as a group have been found to be more religious 
than men in both formal religious observances and 
in subjective experiences (1). A cross-cultural study 
(58) of university students in Oslo, Norway, and the 
University of Wisconsin revealed that 42 percent of 
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the Wisconsin students attended church once a week, 
while only 5 percent of the Norwegians did so. 

At the University of Minnesota in 1948, 68 per- 
cent of the students were Protestants, 22 percent 
Catholics, and 6 percent Jewish (77). Twenty-one 
percent of the men and 42 percent of the women 
participated in organized campus religious activities. 
There were 31 church and religious groups within 
the university. Church groups also attracted the most 
students among the organized off-campus activities, 
with more than half of the women and almost half 
of the men participating. 

VOCATIONAL INTERESTS. An indication of 
the vocational interests of students in higher educa- 
tion may be obtained by examining the distribution 
of the baccalaureate degrees granted in various fields 
of specialization (52). Of the 200,000 men graduated 
in 1955-56, 19 percent had majored in business and 
commerce, 16 percent in the social sciences, 13 per- 
cent in enginering, 11 percent in other liberal arts, 
10 percent in education, 7 percent in health profes- 
sions, 7 percent in mathematics and physical science, 
7 percent in biological science, 4 percent in law, 3 
percent in religion and theology, and 3 percent in 
agriculture and forestry. Among the 112,000 women 
who received baccalaureate degrees, more than 45 
percent had majored in education, 19 percent in other 
liberal arts, 14 percent in the social sciences, 7 per- 
cent in the health professions, 4 percent in home 
economics, 4 percent in business and commerce, 3 
percent in mathematics and physical science, 3 per- 
cent in biological science, and 1 percent in religion. 

When high-school seniors were asked about their 
vocational aspirations, more than a fourth of the able 
boys in Cole’s study (9) indicated engineering, with 
business a remote second. A fifth of the high-ability 
girls said their vocational goal was teaching or educa- 
tion. To test their Strength of interest, these students 
were asked if they would accept scholarships in 
specific fields. Almost half of those with the intention 
of going to college to study the fine arts or education 
would have been willing to study engineering if a 
scholarship had been available. Conversely, however, 
only a fifth of those in the physical sciences or 
engineering would have been willing to study in the 
social sciences in order to secure a scholarship. 

Darley and Hagenah (13) investigated the scores 
of one thousand University of Minnesota students on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the distribu- 
tion of these students in the various major colleges 
on the campus. The resulting frequencies were gener- 
ally in agreement with the expected interest patterns 
of large numbers of students in the respective col- 
leges. However, there was ample indication that 
many students with patterns of “business and tech- 
nical or subprofessional interests” sought their educa- 
tion in colleges prepared to provide a level of educa- 
tion more intellectually demanding than students’ 
measured interests appeared to require. 

Mitchell (43) studied the major interests of 24,583 
students at the University of Michigan from 1927 to 
1952 through use of an interest inventory. These 
students were grouped into 19 different fields of 
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specialization, each represented by a profile unique 
to the field. There was a definite relationship between 
the students’ interests and their final life’s vocation. 
Interests were divided into four major areas: aca- 
demic, physical recreation, cultural and scientific, and 
social. Each of these areas was further subdivided 
into more specific interests. Profiles were then made 
for each of the 19 different majors, comparing them 
to the average of the total group on 40 specific inter- 
ests. Separate analyses were made for men and 
women. The student with pronounced interests ap- 
peared to be one who made up his mind early about 
his vocational choice, but the undecided student did 
not have strong leanings in his interests. The archi- 
tects, doctors, scientists, and musicians had the fewest 
interests, while the literary, law, dental, engineering, 
and business students had the greatest varicty of 
interests. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 
STUDENT SERVICES 


Colleges and universities commonly provide a 
number of student services. Increasingly today in the 
United States what may be called the student personnel 
point of view characterizes the rationale for the pro- 
vision of student services such as housing, student 
unions, and the like, and this point of view also leads 
to research designed to determine the social and 
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educational effects of such services. The article on 
STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES—COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY attempts to describe the student personnel 
point of view and to examine the scope of such 
services. PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES and HEALTH SERV- 
Ices are singled out for special discussion in those 
articles. This article is restricted to student services 
that are rather directly related to the social education 
of college and university students. 

HOUSING. Recent studies of housing emphasize 
the effects building facilities and professional services 
have on the social and civic development of the 
student (56). One index of the tremendous growth in 
the area is found in a recent bibliography (28) con- 
taining 930 entries. The articles run the gamut from 
problems of residence-hall construction, to food 
service, to consideration of housing for married stu- 
dents. The question of housing for married students 
most sharply documents the change in concepts of 
housing, from one of custodial and paternalistic con- 
trol to service to assist mature people to assume 
responsibility for their needs of shelter, food, and 
companionship. Although veterans are becoming less 
prevalent on campuses, an increase in the number 
of undergraduates who marry before graduating from 
college plus the growth in the number of graduate 
students combine to create a shortage of housing for 
married couples. 

Equally significant with the development of build- 
ing plans designed to facilitate student self-govern- 
ment is the increased interdisciplinary cooperation 
found in planning college housing. A comprehensive 
summary of recent research in the area of colleg 
housing can be found in a bulletin by the American 
Institute of Architects (2). This bulletin reflects the 
combined efforts at research of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Counselors, the National 
Association of Student Personnel Administrators, the 
Association of College and University Housing 
Officers, the American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, and the National Association of Students of 
Architecture. These studies demonstrate the tremen- 
dous concern with problems of financing the large 
numbers of buildings required to house the antici- 
pated number of students. They also show an increas- 
ing concern over the effects of such factors as room 
size, noise control, colors used, types of food service, 
and others on student adjustment and morale. Al- 
though many surveys of opinion exist, few studies are 
available which carefully relate these physical factors 
to student attitudes. 

Riker’s text (49) most clearly relates housing ar- 
rangements to their effect on students. This study 
drew its data from the U. S. Office of Education 
files, the reports on college housing loans of the U. S. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and question- 
naires, interviews, and inspection of schools by 
the investigator. It provides documentary evidence 
that housing plans and student services must reflect 
the peculiar needs of the individual school. From a 
wide diversity of programs and problems, Riker de- 
veloped a checklist of things a school ought to con- 
sider as it evaluates its physical facilities and building 
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plans. As an illustration, he cited the growth at 
Purdue University of motel and connected cottage- 
type housing. High student satisfaction with this plan 
seemed to reflect the desire for small living groups 
and a greater sense of independence. 

Studies on the relationship of food service to 
behavior provide an interesting and amusing note. 
Faculty opinion solicited at Knox College indicated 
the belief that an edict forcing students to wear coats 
and ties in the dining hall resulted in better student 
conduct on campus. At schools were food service is 
coeducational it was felt there was a growth in care 
about appearance, politeness, and social skills (49, 
p. 138). Some of these studies, although interesting, 
lack the necessary experimental controls to permit 
confidence in their results. 

The growing conviction that housing units serve 
educational objectives has been evidenced by the 
changing demands being made on the caliber and 
training of personnel needed to staff residence halls. 
Articles (3, 44) and books (4, 34, 39, 66) both 
illustrate the professional training and skills regarded 
as desirable for housing staffs. As summarized by 
Brouwer (9) and later by Rhulman (48), residence- 
hall counselors have both teaching and administrative 
functions. The teaching role includes such tasks as 
group counseling on problems or study skills, individ- 
ual counseling, maintaining and interpreting person- 
nel records, cooperating with other guidance agencies 
such as the admission counselors or student counsel- 
ing bureau, and committee work involving integration 
of the hall with class activities or study needs. The 
shortage of qualified individuals has forced many 
schools into the position of providing their own on- 
the-job training programs. Many schools employ 
graduate assistants in such positions. A recent devel- 
opment of interest is found in the program now being 
tried at the University of Illinois. Mature women 
whose families have grown up and left them free to 
consider ways of spending their time in a socially 
and financially productive way are being hired to 
work in the residence halls. They receive a brief 
workshop-type training program, which is then fol- 
lowed by weekly training sessions. In addition they 
are required to attend relevant university courses to 
learn the skills their jobs require. This group serves 
as an interesting contrast to the 
assistant, These women offer ma 
naivety, but they lack initial training. At present 
there is an almost complete | 
to enable anyone to evaluate the comparative mM 
of the difewar types of training programs available 
or the selection of the most effective residence-hall 
counselor. These questions become yery penne 
in the light of the repeated comments 1n the ahaa 
that one major problem in the integration of, the 
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student personnel program into the total college Pr’ 
Prog ure to assign academic rank 


gram results from the failure j ey 
to student personnel workers. If this problem is xe 
either higher levels of educational training need fo 
required of all workers or the academic staff ae 
to be educated in the ways in which this group needs 


to be treated differently. 
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Although there is a lack of comparative studies 

on different programs, there are several studies sug- 
gesting ways of selecting and evaluating work of the 
counselors. Studies by Kamm (25), Kidd (32), Ohlsen 
(46), and Sifferd (54) all describe the effectiveness of 
rating forms and sociometric devices as means of 
measuring the effectiveness of residence-hall pro- 
grams. 
STUDENT UNIONS. Probably the clearest de- 
scription of the role of the college union is the one 
adopted by the Association of College Unions in 
April, 1956: 

(a) The union is the community center of the 

college, for all the members of the college 
family—students, faculty, administration, alum- 
ni, and guests. It is not just a building; it is 
also an organization and a program. Together 
they represent a well-considered plan for the 
community life of the college. 
As the “living room” or “hearthstone” of the 
college, the union provides for the services, 
conveniences, and amenities the members of 
the college family need in their daily life on 
the campus and for getting to know and 
understand one another through informal asso- 
ciation outside the classroom. 

(c) The union is part of the educational program 
of the college. As the center of college com- 
munity life, it serves as 2 laboratory of citizen- 
ship, training students in social responsibility 
and for leadership in our democracy. Through 
its various boards, committees, and staff, it 
provides a cultural, social, and recreational 
program, aiming to make free-time activity a 
cooperative factor with study in education. In 
all its processes it encourages self-directed 
activity, giving maximum opportunity for 
self-realization and for growth in individual 
social competency and group effectiveness. Its 
goal is the development of persons as well as 
intellects. 

(d) The union serves as a unifying force in the 
life of the college, cultivating enduring regard 
for and loyalty to the college. 

The use of the term college union rather than 
student union reflects the strong desire that this 
organization be seen as a college-wide center rather 
than one for students only. As reflected by articles 
and reports of surveys in the Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of College Unions, there is increasing consensus 
that the goal of the union program ought to include 
both curricular and extracurricular activities. If the 
union is to succeed in its purpose it must strive to 
utilize the talents and abilities of as many students 
and faculty as possible. It must reflect the needs of 
all students, including minority groups, strive to im- 
prove faculty-student relations, and help develop 
programs which relate college needs to the larger 
community (10). 

One of the interesting problems of the future, for 
many schools, will come in the attempt to differenti- 
ate the roles of the residence hall and the college 
union, Many schools already have large residence 
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halls which include snack bars, recreation rooms, 
planned programs, and many of the services formerly 
seen in the province of the college union. As these 
two institutions merge, research will be needed to 
redefine both their purposes and the appropriate 
training for staff. For example, the Association of 
College Unions through its research committee (5) 
has described three areas of research considered to 
be especially significant: (a) the existing and the 
desirable qualifications of union staff members to 
Operate programs, including size of staffs needed for 
various kinds of institutions; (b) the values of union 
committee work to the individual student, with par- 
ticular emphasis on values peculiar to union work; 
and (c) the proper relationship between the union 
and its activities, the campus living units, the religious 
centers, and student government. In addition, the 
committee listed 14 other important areas of research. 
The Association is further prepared to assist persons 
interested in research in this area by providing bibli- 
ographies. 

One of the more comprehensive surveys of existing 
Practices in college unions was conducted by Hum- 
Phreys (20). Covering 55 colleges and using data 
from personal interviews, questionnaires, and check- 
lists, Humphreys provided a valuable picture of the 
state of college unions in the period 1936-37. The 
study also included an interesting summary of the 
historical development of unions in this country. 

Tinney (60) conducted a study of the educational 
tole of the union. Part of her data came from re- 
sponses to a questionnaire sent out in the fall of 1953 
to 203 members of the Association of College 
Unions; 71 questionnaires were returned. Her con- 
clusions are: (a) The college union is being partially 
used as a laboratory for credit courses. (b) Most 
work done by the student is for experience, not 
remuneration or credit. (c) The union is not being 
used to its fullest potential. (d) Most supervision of 
activities is by union staff, (e) There is a need for 
high standards of training and experience for union 
staff since they have teaching responsibilities along 
with other duties. (f) Generally the unions are not 
integrating with the larger community for effective 
citizenship training. Work in the community tends to 
be related to classes in such areas as recreation, 
religion, sociology, and the like, (g) There is consid- 
erable need for clarification of techniques used to 
train new leaders. 

A recent study by Minahan (42) provides some 
interesting data on the effect of student Participation 
in college unions on their post-college life. Although 
her study related specifically to graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, its applicability to other schools 
is highly suggestive. The findings of the study indicate 
that graduates who participated in the union, regard- 
less of sex, place of college residence, current occupa- 
tion, marital status, or year of graduation are more 
active participants in their communities and are 
more active politically than a cross-section of grad- 
uates who did not participate in union activities. The 

participating group identified the union as the activity 
that made the most important contribution to their 


civic and community interests, their effectiveness on 
a job, and their personal interests or avocations. It 
should be pointed out that this study is based on a 
sample of union chairmen, not just members of 
unions. Equally significant in evaluating this study 
is the fact that the data come from people motivated 
to answer a questionnaire. Because of the importance 
of the results similar studies ought to be made using 
other populations and techniques, so that the results 
obtained cannot be attributed to the sample or meth- 
odology involved. 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION. Any attempt to 
evaluate programs apart from the philosophy of the 
school is meaningless, since roles develop to meet 
the goals set by the group. One of the major prob- 
lems associated with studies evaluating personnel 
services is their tendency to focus on services rather 
than on relationships between people. It is the latter 
factor which more clearly relates to the philosophic 
goal accepted by a school and to the students’ atti- 
tudes toward their responsibilities. Student Participa- 
tion in College Administration by Falvey (14) 
describes a survey of different school organizations 
and the philosophy they represent in terms of their 
attitude toward the student’s versus the faculty’s role. 
From schools such as Antioch College where there 
is no separate province for faculty or students, to 
those which are traditionally organized, there is a 
wide range in patterns of student participation. 
Merely permitting students to organize dances versus 
seeking student assistance in such problems as grad- 
ing, curriculum revision, and assessment of faculty 
teaching reflects a vast difference in attitude toward 
the capabilities, rights, and motivation of students. 
It is this confusion over idealized acceptance of dem- 
ocratic beliefs, as contrasted with school relationships 
which contradict these beliefs, that has been the 
major source of error in studies in this area (6). As 
Lifton (37) has pointed out, the role of the teacher 
or counselor in relation to mental hygiene, therapy, 
or social reconstruction is not unrelated to the values 
held by the individual nor to the techniques they use 
to achieve their goal. 

These concepts have been experimentally supported 
by an interesting study by Kahn and Katz (24). 
Their study on leadership practices as they relate 
to productivity and morale suggests a consistent re- 
lationship of four classes of variables to the produc- 
tivity of an organizational group and to the psycho- 
logical rewards the group provides its members. 
Thesé variables are: (a) the supervisor's ability to 
play a differentiated role, (b) the degree of delega- 
tion of authority, (c) the quality of supportiveness 
or employee orientation, and (d) the amount of 
group cohesiveness. 

RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS, Any consideration of 
the moral and spiritual values found in student per- 
sonnel programs must include the role of the religious 
foundations associated with colleges and universities. 
Typical of the changing values Professed by the pub- 
lic, the place of religion in school has traced a pattern 
from one of almost complete control in church- 
sponsored colleges, through a period of virtually 
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complete separation of church and public education, 
to the present era which finds religion again being 
emphasized in schools (1). 

As reported by Ferm (16), there has been a growth 
of Departments of Religion in state schools from two 
in 1927 to thirty in 1956, Studies by Gilliland (18), 
Spoerl (55), and others all showed a major increase 
in favorable attitude by students toward God, reli- 
gion, and church affiliation. Schools have tried to 
reflect these values in a variety of ways. As illustrated 
by Scarborough and Wright (52), in their study of 
1300 students. at DePauw University, religious-em- 
phasis weeks may increase interest in religion but 
do not appear to make any major changes in religious 
faith or understanding in students. Generally schools 
are giving up this kind of approach on the grounds 
that it has no long-lasting effect. 

One growing approach reflects the efforts to intro- 
duce religious values into the body of subject-matter 
courses (13, 45). Texts suggesting ways that religious 
concepts can be incorporated into specific areas indi- 
cate an-awareness that the teaching of values cannot 
be considered the responsibility or prerogative of any 
one group on campus. Along with this, there is a 
growth in courses on religion which are frequently 
taught by members of the religious foundations. 

Two other trends are worthy of note. Recognizing 
student resistance to pressure, more and more reli- 
gious programs are being developed with or by the 
students themselves. Compulsory attendance at chapel 
is waning fast (23). 

The other major trend is primarily a demonstration 
of the concept that the religious program of an insti- 
tution must reflect the needs of the student body. 
With the increasing attendance at school of minority- 
group members it is no longer possible to plan one 
program which will reflect the total student body. 
Lelyveld (36) has described the dilemma of schools 
as they try to give equal religious freedom through 
the medium of one chapel or supervision by one reli- 
gious foundation. Chapels with revolving altars, sep- 
arate buildings around a common center, and panels 
of guest speakers all reflect this goal. Lelyveld sug- 
gests that the resolution of this quandary may be 
seen in the program initiated in 1947 at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. At that time there was established 
an office of Coordinator of Students’ Religious Activ- 
ities. This coordinator has full professional rank. 
His job is seen not as one of originating religious 
programs but rather of assisting groups of all faiths 
to fit harmoniously and constructively into the total 
college program, 

The one work which has had the greatest effect 
on thinking in this area is the study by Jacob (22). 
He assembled data from many studies which dealt 
with the effect of education on students’ values and 
developed a composite picture of the American col- 
lege student which characterizes from 75 to 80 per- 
cent of the population. The profile includes such 
characteristics as: (a) gloriously contented; (b) 
self-centered; (c) tolerant of diversity with no need 
to crusade for nondiscrimination; (d) traditional 
moral values; (e) an expressed need for religion, but 


with the feeling that God’s place is in church and 
perhaps in the home, but not in business or club or 
community; (f) a dutiful acceptance of responsibility 
toward government—a willingness to obey laws but 
no desire to be responsible for them; (g) ambivalent 
attitudes toward international affairs; and (h) a high 
yalue on college attendance, although the meaning of 
a college education varies markedly from one setting 
to another. When contrasted with earlier generations 
holding to a Puritan heritage, the present composite 
yalue system seems barely related. The major issue 
now becomes a question of the present values as 
forerunners of a major cultural and ethical change 
in values. Is this a trend toward an essentially secu- 
lar, though nominally religious, self-oriented but 
group-conforming role? If this is true, what does this 
mean to the established goals in student personnel 
work? Is the increased training in counseling and 
group-work skills on the part of the clergy a reflection 
of their need for additional tools to meet the chal- 
lenge? The profound implications of this study are 
summarized by specific recommendations for needed 
research in the hope that they will stimulate others 
to provide answers needed to plan for the future. 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND GROUP MO- 
RALE. One effect of studies such as Jacob's is to 
focus attention on the effects of existing practices on 
the values and attitudes of students. As Sutherland 
(57) has indicated, if we cannot get democracy to 
work on college campuses where it is valued, what 
hope is there for democracy? A program to be truly 
helpful must start with the needs of college students 
(59). Equally important will be the need for tech- 
niques such as the one developed by Kelley (30) to 
study student mores. Such studies will reveal the 
present incongruence in campus regulations based on 
sex differences (43), the contrast between the prestige 
attributed to sororities and fraternities and the con- 
cept of a society where each person is valued despite 
his social class (63), and the effects which social 
groupings have upon increased acceptance or rejec- 
tion of peers (31, 47, 58). Generally the studies sug- 
gest that although friendship may develop along the 
lines of proximity, rejection is a function of being an 
outgroup member. Parental occupation and income 
are not seen as significant factors associated with 
rejection, but personality traits associated with frus- 
tration and insecurity seem to loom large. There is 
no evidence that participation in campus organiza- 
tions is related to the prestige level of the group 
with which a student is affiliated. With all groups 
the major reason given for participating in extracur- 
ricular activities is the desire to meet people. 

A curious contradiction exists here in the desire 
for democracy and to know others, and the role of 
fraternities and sororities, defined by Lee (35) as 
schools for prejudice. There is need for research to 
explore the forces at work which shape the policy 
and guide the influence of the fraternities on their 
members. Are the forces directed toward maintaining 
the status quo being dictated by alumni of an earlier 
generation, or does the slow movement toward a 
more democratic membership reflect ambivalent 
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needs of security based upon social class rather than 
confidence in personal worth? 

There is a surprising lack of studies oa the leader- 
ship process in college, despite evidence that fraternity 
leadership shows no better ability to estimate group 
opinion than other groups. Williamson and Hoyt’s 
study (65) of the personality characteristics of stu- 
dent leaders suggested that student leaders who en- 
gaged in political activities were characteristically 
different in personal make-up from those in other 
types of activities. Of interest is their finding that 
fraternity and sorority leaders differed relatively little 
from other types of students in general. At the very 
least this suggests the need to recognize, train, and 
use student leaders differently dependent upon the 
roles they are to play. 

Based upon the research available there is a grow- 
ing concern over the relative merit of leadership 
opportunities and human-relations courses in provid- 
ing growth in the ability to work with others and to 
relate to society (29, 33, 41). In such studies human- 
relations experiences were found to be helpful in 
producing insight and acceptance of self, but of little 
effect on the student's attitude toward the function 
of the school or broad social activities. 

ORIENTATION PROGRAMS. Although schools 
exhibit concern over their role in facilitating student 
adjustment throughout the student’s stay, personnel 
workers show their greatest interest in the problem 
of orienting the incoming student to the college 
community. Over the years there have been surveys 
like those of Bookman (8), Copeland (12), Fitts and 
Swift (17), and Kamm and Wrenn (27) to determine 
the status of orientation Programs at selected col- 
leges. Bookman’s study, done in 1948, suggests that 
although orientation courses received lip service, 
colleges did not tend to support giving credit for 
these courses. The recent findings by Carter and 
Hoppock (11) Suggest a possible reversal; they found 
many examples of formal credit for courses dealing 
with careers, Colleges appear to be dropping their 
prefreshman noncredit courses in English, mathe- 
matics, and the like, while they accelerate a Variety 
of programs to inform the student about college life. 
Faced with statistics which show the major drop-out 
rate at the college level as occurring during the fresh- 
man year, programs are being Specifically designed 
to deal with some of the causes for these drop-outs. 
The range of techniques employed is great. To help 
students know the campus, many schools have de- 
veloped a “syllabus.” In growing numbers these are 
the products of upperclassmen who are taking respon- 
sibility as freshman advisers to tell newcomers the 
facts they will need to know. An increase in the 
number of movies about specific schools raises ques- 
tions as to their purpose. Are they seeking to recruit 
students and impress alumni, or are they trying to 
deal with the personal anxieties of a specific stu- 
dent? 

More and more colleges are inviting a select group 
of freshmen to come to school before the school 
year and receive “leadership” training so that they 
can orient the remainder of their peers. By these 
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devices and similar ones, attempts are being made to 
deal with insecurity and loneliness arising from lack 
of information and lack of opportunity to get to 
know other people. 

Along with these approaches, which frequently 
utilize group dynamics or group therapy skills to 
achieve their goals, is a series of programs specifically 
oriented toward helping a student assess himself and 
his vocational plans. Employing mass testing pro- 
grams, lectures on study skills (21), and individual 
counseling by professional counselors or faculty 
advisers (26), schools incorporate these services in 
a myriad of ways which partially reflect the level of 
professional training and the size of their personnel 
staff. 

The most recent trend has been to move the prob- 
lem of orientation to college down into the high 
school or into precollege clinics, Studies by Goodrich 
(19) and by Lowenstein and Hoppock (40) suggest 
that both of these techniques are effective in improv- 
ing student grades and adjustment to school. Part of 
the purpose of these programs is to help students who 
ought not to attend college choose and accept other 
goals. 

The entire area of orientation is one in which 
there is a marked lack of definitive research. Athough 
there are numerous surveys of existing practices, 
questions relating to the comparative effectiveness of 
different orientation techniques or to student growth 
in security or self-knowledge need to be explored in 
the future, 

STUDENT FINANCIAL AID. It is probably in 
the area of financial aid that the political pressures 
of our times and the emphasis on the role of college 
are most clearly expressed. During the depression, 
financing a college education reflected a high motiva- 
tion to be upwardly mobile and in some fashion to 
rise above the others. With increasing national pros- 
Perity and the large jump in college population, 
attending college became something one needed to 
do to compete for jobs on an ever-decreasing level 
of prestige. Financial rewards in skilled trades more 
than matched those of Professional careers. One effect 
of the G. I. Bill and other veteran legislation inducing 
students toward higher levels of training was to im- 
press citizens with and change public opinion about 
the desirability of educational subsidies. Partially as 
a result of these trends, and Partially because of the 
need to compete with the technological skills of 
other countries, the growing shortage of professional 
workers has become a source of national concern. 
Increasingly students are being helped to secure fur- 
ther training by a wide variety of financial aids (15, 
61). Whether it be scholarships (a term not neces- 
sarily implying academic skill but more appropriately 
a direct grant given to a specified kind of person), + 
fellowships (which typically mean grants for graduate 
or postgraduate training), or loans, the diversity of 
types and conditions has required a three-volume pub- 
lication in an attempt to cover the help available 
(15). Using money as the tool to compete for the 
student's attention, pressure groups interested in such 
Problems as those of Negroes, foreign students, pro- 
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spective teachers, or recruits for a wide range of in- 
dustries all vie to secure the better student. 

The National Merit Scholarship Programs and the 
selection of people for the armed forces or industry 
based on standardized testing certainly raise questions 
as to whether the bases used for screening are effec- 
tive or appropriate (53). Sanders and others (51) 
examined the intelligence and academic performance 
of college students of urban, rural, and mixed back- 
grounds and found that, although urban groups 
markedly excelled in scholastic aptitude and in stand- 
ardized measures of school achievement, the three 
groups did not differ in high-school or college grades. 
The study by Williamson and Feder (64) comparing 
scholarship winners with nonscholarship students on 
a matched-group basis also provides food for thought. 
They found no statistically significant difference in 
grade-point average between the groups but did note 
a significant difference in the leadership roles and 
participation on the part of the scholarship winners. 

As might be expected, the attractiveness of loans 
as a method of aiding students appears to vary with 
economic conditions. For example, Russell (50) 
noted that there was a heavy demand for loans during 
the depression, but that comparatively few students 
sought loans from their institutions during the period 
of relative prosperity following World War II. Bokel- 
man (7) studied student loans in one hundred col- 
leges in 1954. He found that 30 of these institutions 
had less than $10 per student available in loan funds, 
42 had from $10 to $30, and 28 had more than $30. 
The maximum amount that a student might borrow 
in any one academic year and the interest charged 
varied widely. In the aggregate, a considerable amount 
of money is available for student loans. For example, 
in 1953-54, institutions of higher education held 
$49.2 million in student-loan funds, of which 64 per- 
cent was held by privately controlled institutions and 
36 percent by publicly controlled ones (62). How- 
ever, at the end of that year approximately $28.5 
million, or nearly 58 percent, was carried as “un- 
loaned funds.” It is not possible to determine from 
the data how much of this balance was due to the 
unwillingness of students to finance their education 
by borrowing and how much to institutional restric- 
tions on such loans. 

For whatever comfort it may give, it is interesting 
to note that at least in the opinion of Lloyd (38) 
the United States is the only one out of 23 countries 
surveyed where organized and integrated personnel 
services are typically part of higher education. Stu- 
dent personnel work is but a reflection of the value 
placed on the inherent worth and capacities of the 
individual. Research in this area has not kept step 
with the need to assess the effectiveness with which 
this field is achieving its goal. 
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The idea that language is the primary tool of 
communication is as old as language itself. Practically 
speaking, the only reason for studying language is to 
improve communication. But it is only within the 
last two decades that the term communication arts 
has been applied to instructional programs for devel- 
oping skill in language. Even today the term is used 
more often at the college level than in elementary- 
and secondary-school curriculums, where language 
arts and English are the common terms. The present 
article is concerned with programs at the elementary, 
secondary, and college levels which purport to teach 
the English language as a means of communication 
rather than as an end in itself, whether such programs 
are labeled “language arts” or “communication arts” 
or are called by still another name. It is the purpose 
of this article to show how the language arts are inter- 
related in such programs. Therefore, studies in the 
teaching of separate language skills, such as reading, 
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speaking, or writing, will be mentioned only as they 
relate to the whole program, The exception to this is 
listening, which will be treated more fully since it is 
not, like the others, dealt with separately elsewhere 
in this volume. 

Use of a label does not in itself effect change in 
teaching methods and research techniques. In actual 
practice, communication arts has often been adopted 
as a descriptive term before fundamental changes 
have taken place either in practices or in teachers’ 
understanding of the purposes of language instruction. 
The shift to communication arts from the older terms 
language arts and English often represents a change 
in labels only. This semantic shift is recognized in this 
article because its purpose is to report what is happen- 
ing in the teaching of language as far as this can be 
judged by programs described, evaluated, or recom- 
mended in the literature. 

Use of the term communication arts can be justified 
on the ground that it describes the goals of language 
instruction more accurately than did either language 
arts or English. The newer term points up the nature 
of language as a means of receiving and expressing 
ideas. More effectively than language, the word com- 
munication suggests the social precess through which 
ideas are transmitted. Communication takes place 
when meanings that have been clarified in the mind 
of the speaker or writer are expressed in such a way 
that they are identified by the reader or listener. Ex- 
pression and reception of ideas are affected by the 
setting in which communication takes place and by 
the media used to transmit ideas (37, 39, 41, 42, 44). 
Although broader concepts of communication include 
nonverbal media such as art and music, most instruc- 
tional programs recognize writing and speaking. 
reading and listening, as the chief tools of communi- 
cation. 

AIMS OF COMMUNICATION-ARTS PRO- 
GRAMS. When ease of communication is the goal of 
language instruction, understanding the nature of 
language becomes one of the specific aims of the 
teaching-learning process. Students must understand 
how meanings are conveyed by language; thus they 
learn that language is a symbolic expression of ideas. 
They need to understand communitation as a social 
process; thus they learn to handle language skills in a 
social setting. Through activities based on real expe- 
riences, students learn that communication must be 
purposeful. They must have something to say, some- 
one to say it to, and a reason for saying it (31, 42). 

Conscientiousness in the use of language is another 
important emphasis in communication arts programs 
(37). The student who has something to say learns 
to say it clearly and accurately, using unambiguous 
diction and purposeful organization. Communication 
must be socially acceptable; therefore, students must 
respect current standards of usage and avoid illiteracies 
and vulgarisms (14, 39). Conscientious use of lan- 
guage means, too, that students have a responsibility 
for comprehending literal meanings, drawing infer- 
ences, and reacting thoughtfully to the media of 
expression. 

Successful communication rests upon the ability to 
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think clearly, to evaluate ideas critically, and to use 
experience, information, and insights perceptively. 
The chief aim of communications programs, then, is 
to develop the thinking skills that underlie all four 
phases of language: writing, speaking, reading, listen- 
ing. The most economical and effective way to accom- 
plish this end is to teach the language arts in an 
integrated program that recognizes common elements 
among them. For example, study of vocabulary, usage, 
sentence patterns, organization of ideas, and the 
affective powers of language contributes to growth in 
all four major aspects of language. Thus, in an in- 
tegrated program, language skills can be taught for 
what they are: vehicles of thought (31, 42). 

Each of the four language arts has distinctive char- 
acteristics as well as common elements. Research has 
usually focused on separate areas. Some indication of 
the extensiveness of research dealing with the teaching 
of particular language skills is given in other articles, 
such as those on READING, SPEECH, and SPELLING. 

Recommendations for teaching the language arts in 
a unified, sequential development have been made in 
a long history of important reports and statements by 
groups and individuals concerned with teaching and 
studying the language; these are documented in the 
article on English in the section dealing with language, 
grammar, and composition. The major contribution to 
the development of communication-arts programs was 
made in the last decade by the Commission on the 
English Curriculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, whose members studied curricu- 
lum offerings on all levels, formulated goals and objec- 
tives, and described practices supported by research 
and expert opinion, publishing the results in four 
volumes (31, 32, 33, 34). Authors of other books pub- 
lished in the fifties reiterate the need and recount the 
methods for teaching communication arts as purpose- 
ful instruments in thinking and learning and in per- 
sonal and social development. Representative titles 
include Children and the Language Arts (19), Teach- 
ing the Language Arts (48), and The Language Arts 
in the Elementary School (45). 

ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION IN COM- 
MUNICATION ARTS. The meaning of communica- 
tion dictates that instructional programs be organized 
around the interrelationships of the language arts. It is 
impossible to realize the aim of improved ease of 
communication without relating speaking and listen- 
ing, writing, and reading. Integrated programs are 
supported by research studies that show the ineffec- 
tiveness of teaching language skills in isolation or that 
prove that growth in one skill results in gains in 
another. Summaries of these studies appear in two 
publications of the National Conference of Research 
in English: Interrelationships Among the Language 
Arts (30) and Factors that Influence Language Growth 
(29), and in articles by Artley (2), DeBoer (10), and 
Haugh (17). Integrating the language arts does not 
necessarily result in a communications program, but a 
real communications program cannot be achieved 
without integration. 

What is to be communicated raises the question of 
content. Analyses of the ways in which students use 
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language in school and out suggest that the content 
of communications programs may be drawn, in part 
at least, from other school subjects. Correlation of the 
language arts with other subjects has been recom- 
mended, therefore, as a means of providing situations 
in which students can exercise language skills to 
achieve immediate, satisfying purposes. 

Integration and correlation are both dependent 
upon organization of the total school curriculum. In 
the elementary school, both integration and correla- 
tion can be achieved by the individual teacher in the 
self-contained classroom. Organizing the elementary- 
school day into inflexible “periods” for each subject is 
giving way to the organization of all instruction 
around centers of interest, problems to be solved, or 
important activities in school and community living 
(19, 26, 44, 48, 50). In the departmentalized junior 
and senior high schools, instruction that cuts across 
subject-matter fields is more difficult to achieve. 
Especially in the early secondary grades, the problem 
has been attacked by: (a) informal correlation of 
language arts with science, social studies, art, or 
another subject, brought about by two teachers plan- 
ning units of instruction in common; (b) selection of 
a project to which all departments contribute; (c) the 
core curriculum, providing longer blocks of time in 
the school day for teaching two or more subjects in 
common; and (d) “common learnings” or “unified 
studies” programs (43). 

In the upper secondary grades and in college years, 
integration usually means fusing the various language 
arts within the single course variously labeled as 
English, Freshman Composition, Communication 
Arts, or the like. Within a single course, instruction 
may be organized around broad subjects of interest. 
Attention is given to reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening as these abilities are needed in accomplishing 
the goals of the unit. Another type of unit focuses 
primarily on one skill; for example, a reading skills 
unit. Other language arts are necessarily included, but 
the activities of the unit draw more upon one than 
upon the others. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES IN COMMUNI- 
CATION-ARTS PROGRAMS. The beginning school 
years provide many opportunities for integrating 
communication skills and correlating language with 
other learnings. In the kindergarten and first grade, 
through “showing and telling,” children learn to select 
ideas and to express them in sentences of growing 
complexity and variety, and to use words accurately 
and vividly, At the same time they learn to control 
their use of language, to listen to others with atten- 
tion, to respond appropriately, to keep to the subject, 
to distinguish between fact and fancy. From simple 
group discussion and story-telling activities they learn 
responsibility in the use of language. 

An early lesson in semantics occurs at the reading- 
readiness stage. From experience charts, children de- 
rive the understanding that words are symbols. They 

learn that writing is talk written down, that reading is 
translating these symbols into talk again, Indeed. 
experience charts provide one of the best examples of 
integrating language-arts instruction. In addition to 
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learning basic reading skills, children learn correct 
speech habits in dictating the stories; they learn to 
listen to each other and extend rather than repeat 
ideas; from watching the teacher write they learn to 
form letters and words (19, 26, 32). 

As language skills mature, children use writing to 
communicate news or messages to people at a dis- 
tance, to make records of plans and events, to express 
thoughts and emotions creatively (30). They write 
letters and notes, simple descriptions and reports, 
records and outlines, labels and captions, creative 
stories. Each of these writing activities is related to a 
real purpose and is frequently preceded by reading 
and speaking. Speech activities include conversation, 
discussion, telephoning, making announcements and 
reports, giving directions and explanations, dramatiza- 
tion and choral speaking, storytelling and oral read- 
ing. Through these activities, vocabulary, usage, 
enunciation, and coherent organization of oral com- 
munication are improved. Every occasion for speaking 
presents a need for listening. Additional occasions for 
refining listening skills are provided by listening to 
classroom visitors, assembly programs, radio and tele- 
vision programs, and phonograph records and tapes 
(19, 48). 

Content for writing, reading, speaking, and listening 
is provided by experience units and subject matter 
such as science, social studies, health, and arithmetic. 
Correlation as well as integration can be achieved in 
such units (40, 49). Although most authorities advo- 
cate the unit method or problem-solving approach as 
the best means of providing purpose for learning 
skills, several writers (9, 48) express concern that 
needed instruction in skills and habits may be lost in 
activities programs. The problem appears to be how 
to take advantage of the maximum benefits of in- 
tegrated teaching without sacrificing needed instruction 
and drill in any of the separate skills. McKim (26) 
shows how the unit method lends itself to the direct 
teaching of skills to small groups. 

In the Secondary School. Modern programs in 
communication arts in the junior and senior high 
school have retained what is good in traditional offer- 
ings and added study and evaluation of mass media; 
study of the history of language and the power of 
words; development of reading skills, effective study 
habits, and listening abilities; and greater emphasis on 
group discussion and parliamentary procedures, In- 
struction is organized around broad topics such as 
“Back Country America,” “What Values Are of Most 
Worth?” or “Adventuring in Books” (33). 

Textbooks and other instructional aids refiect new 
trends. Literature anthologies for Grades VII to IX 
are commonly organized by themes; organization by 
theme, type, and chronological order in the same 
volume is common for the upper grades, More em- 
phasis on world literature can also be seen in recent 
anthologies. Texts and workbooks to teach reading 
skills are plentiful. The new emphasis on semantics 
is reflected in two volumes describing classroom 
methods: Words and What They Do to You (27) and 
Language Power for Youth (47). Recordings and 
visual aids are available for teaching skills in listening 
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and developing understanding and appreciation of the 
film as a means of communication (21). 

However, newer practices have been slow in gaining 
widespread acceptance, as studies of current practices 
show. In the majority of the nation’s schools, empha- 
sis is still being given to the niceties of usage, mastery 
of formal grammar, the dissection of a few literary 
classics, and whole-group methods allowing little 
differentiation in the offerings for rapid and slow 
learners (22). 

At the College Level. The term communication arts 
usually represents more than a change of label when 
it is applied to college programs. In most cases, com- 
munications programs represent important changes in 
basic concepts of education and in curricular organiza- 
tion, content, teaching techniques, and materials. 
Allied to the general education movement, which at 
the close of World War II focused attention on the 
humanities, communications programs grew out of the 
demand for broader objectives in the education of 
well-rounded citizens and well-integrated human be- 
ings (25, 37). Freshman composition courses, which 
had been restricted to one skill, writing, were re- 
directed toward broader goals of understanding the 
nature of language and its use in communication. A 
second postwar influence helped to revamp the tradi- 
tional freshman composition course. Serving a differ- 
ent type of student in the returned veteran, colleges 
attempted to meet these students’ needs for refining 
basic skills in reading, writing, speaking, and some- 
times listening. 

College communications courses have attempted to 
reach the general objectives suggested here by a 
variety of means. In summary, however, character- 
istics of outstanding programs may be stated as fol- 
lows: flexibility of organization and content; indi- 
vidualized instruction based on diagnostic testing; 
clinics in reading, writing, and speaking; emphasis 
on semantics, comparative linguistics, and informal 
logic; study of mass media; attention to the social 
aspects of communication and levels of usage; increas- 
ing emphasis on functional rather than creative writ- 
ing; and increased attention to oral language and 
listening skills (20, 24, 25, 37, 51). 

The program at the State University of Iowa (46) 
illustrates how colleges can adapt to individual needs. 
Entering freshmen are tested in mechanics of expres- 
sion, content in broad areas, vocabulary, rate of read- 
ing, and principles and tools of communication; they 
are asked to write an expository theme and give an 
argumentative talk. Sectioning is in accordance with 
needs. Accelerated students are assigned to a one- 
semester course, average students to the two-semester 
course, and slow students to a course in fundamentals. 
Those with specific disabilities receive extra help in 
clinics. 

Attempts to achieve integration of four or more 
phases of communication within a single semester 
have been thwarted in many colleges because of the 
limitations of schedules and specializations of in- 
structors, Where greater degrees of integration have 
failed, colleges have found it necessary to give major 
emphasis to a particular learning or skill in a semester 
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or a quarter. Other language factors are included but 
receive less emphasis. For example, Michigan State 
University (24) devotes the first quarter to study of 
sentences and paragraph organization, the second to 
report writing, and the third to study of persuasion. 
Reading skills are the focus of many programs, some 
of which are essentially remedial. Some programs 
place major emphasis on the art of writing; others use 
the study of language itself as the vehicle for devel- 
oping skills. The University of Minnesota has offered 
listening-emphasis sections since 1946. Correlation be- 
tween the communications program and social-science 
courses is achieved in some colleges (37). 

Teaching techniques include general lectures with 
recitations, discussion, exercises, and tests. Films, tape 
recorders, and mechanical devices are used for im- 
proving reading skills. A typical sequence of assign- 
ments begins with an inventory of attitudes and 
information on a subject area, followed by readings, 
papers, talks and panels, evaluation of writing and 
speaking activities, and re-evaluation of attitudes and 
information (6). 

THE TEACHING OF LISTENING. Growing in- 
terest in the teaching of listening as one of the chief 
means of receiving communication is noted in recent 
literature (19, 31, 32, 33, 35). 

The increasing importance of listening as a subject 
of research investigations is reflected in the fact that 
“auding” was given a separate chapter for the first 
time in the 1955 language arts issue of the Review of 
Educational Research. There, Caffrey (8) referred to 
ten studies of courses in listening at the college level 
and to several reports of instruction at the secondary 
level. However, Heilman (18) found little attention 
paid to listening skills in textbooks in educational 
psychology and complained of a preponderance of 
vague, rather than specific, references to methods of 
teaching in the curriculum guides he examined. Bird 
(4) and Duker (11) present extensive bibliographies 
of materials in the teaching of listening. 

One of the first studies to point to the importance of 
listening was Rankin’s 1926 study (38), reporting 42 
percent of language-using time spent in listening. In 
1950 Wilt (52) reported that the amount of time 
children spend in listening in elementary classrooms 
averages two and one-half hours daily. Although 
schools have long required pupils to listen extensively, 
direct teaching of how to listen has been ignored on 
the assumption that this is a “natural” ability. Re- 
search refutes this notion. Beery (30, p. 34) reports 
that correlations of intelligence with listening range 
from .27 to .56. Caffrey (8) found little relationship 
between chronological age and listening ability among 
secondary students. There appears to be some evidence 
that males are better listeners than females (8, 20). 
Although correlations between reading and listening 
comprehension are understandably high—from .60 to 
.82 according to one summary (8)—common factors 
of intelligence, power, and speed may account for 
some of the observed relationship (30). Nevertheless, 
it cannot be assumed that improvement in reading will 
result in improvement in listening. In fact, listening 
ability, which exceeds reading comprehension among 
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primary pupils, becomes less efficient as reading skill 
increases, The implication appears to be that direct 
teaching of listening is necessary. There appears to be 
some evidence that practice in listening results in 
improvement in reading skills (23). 

Evidence that students can be taught to listen more 
effectively is accumulating. In a study of college fresh- 
men (20), about 27 percent could identify main points 
of well-organized lectures before instruction began; 
after instruction, over 50 percent of poor listeners 
showed significant improvement. 

Instruction in listening will be benefited as test- 
makers develop better measuring instruments. A few 
standardized tests of listening are available at elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college levels (3, 7, 12, 13). 
Changes in attitudes and behavior and improvements 
in group dynamics as a result of improved listening 
are important instructional aims for which well- 
standardized tests are not yet available. 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. Programs in the 
communication arts, requiring as they do the integra- 
tion of language skills, correlation of these skills with 
content from subject fields, and development of under- 
standings about the nature and effect of language, put 
heavy demands upon teaching skill. In a period of 
teacher-shortage and increased enrollments, less-than- 
expert teaching may be expected to impede adoption 
of approved practices. Repeated attacks in the lay 
press on the effectiveness of teaching language skills, 
especially reading, have led in some cases to depart- 
mentalization in elementary grades in the teaching of 
reading. This trend is viewed with alarm by authorities, 
who see in it a major obstacle to the goal of integrated 
instruction. 

Core programs at the secondary level present a 
better setting in which to develop communication arts 
than do the more highly departmentalized types of 
curricular organization. Yet core programs have lost 
ground in recent years chiefly because too few teachers 
are prepared in more tha~ one subject area (43). 
Decline of the core raises additional obstacles to the 
goal of correlating communication arts with content 
fields. In most secondary schools, teachers of English 
must take the lead in developing communications pro- 
grams within the organizational framework of present 
English courses. These teachers often find themselves 
handicapped by inadequate training for directing a 
new program. They have little or no preparation in 
semantics, in speech, in the evaluation of student writ- 
ing, and in reading methods. In too many high schools, 
the language-arts program is handicapped by the part- 
time English teacher, hired to teach biology or mathe- 
matics and given an English section (5, 15). 

College communications programs are similarly 
handicapped by lack of trained personnel. The typical 
college teacher is a specialist in literature, speech or 
dramatics, or creative writing. Communications 
courses draw their instructors from the former fresh- 

man composition classes, usually staffed by graduate 
students intent on becoming specialists, but not spe- 
cialists in communication, In most colleges, those in 
charge of communications programs are training 
themselves and hoping to stimulate the interest of 


graduate students in becoming communications spe- 
cialists (15, 16, 37, 51). Another problem noted by 
critics of college communications programs is the 
tendency to overload the curriculum. Attempts to 
embrace elements of anthropology, psychology, soci- 
ology, philosophy, art and music, linguistics, and 
philology have resulted in neglect of the essential aim 
to teach skills for effective use in speaking and 
writing, reading and listening (15, 37). 

A major instructional problem at every level is the 
demand placed on teaching competence by the wide 
range of abilities characteristic of the students in a 
system of mass education. All teachers face this 
problem, but it seems especially acute to language-arts 
teachers because of the diversity of skills for which 
they are responsible. Secondary teachers, still working 
within a framework established for college-prepara- 
tory education, find themselves teaching unselected 
classes with a wide range of abilities, backgrounds, 
goals, interests, and achievements. Even among the 
selected population at the college level, instructors are 
noting that the range of language ability may be 
from near-illiteracy to almost professional com- 
petence (37). Advice on how to adapt instruction to 
individual differences is plentiful, but the effectiveness 
of various instructional practices has not been demon- 
strated. Administrative procedures for limiting the 
range have been adopted, but individual differences 
remain even in so-called “homogeneous” classes, 

Equally acute are problems stemming from the 
nature of language and the needs of its users. To 
what extent, for example, should teachers try to shape 
language patterns when doing so may reflect upon the 
students’ out-of-school environment? To what extent 
can classroom instruction affect language habits ac- 
quired through years of imitation? The developmental 
nature of language growth raises problems of scope 
and sequence as curriculum committees try to decide 
where to place emphasis in a whole-school language 
program. Too little is known as yet about the sequence 
in which individuals learn expressional abilities and 
about’ the difficulties inherent in learning certain 
skills (44). 

EVALUATION OF COMMUNICATION-ARTS 
PROGRAMS. Research has little to say about the 
effectiveness of teaching the communication arts in 
the types of programs tried thus far. One reason is 
that we have not yet developed instruments that can 
measure the broad objectives implied in “improving 
ease of communication.” The best that has been done 
so far to throw light on the effectiveness of new 
programs is limited to Measuring students’ achieve- 
ments in reading, sometimes in listening, and more 
frequently in mechanics of expression such as spell- 
ing, handwriting, and grammatical usage. This is a 
negative type of evaluation, attempting to support new 
Programs only by proving that students’ achievement 
in skills is maintained. 

More adequate criteria of effectiveness were used in 
the Eight-Year Study, where students’ success in col- 
lege was one of the yardsticks. However, this was a 
comprehensive study of the merits of general educa- 
tion in the secondary school; in the thirty participat- 
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ing schools communication programs were _ not 
uniformly defined (1), Studies of teaching the com- 
munication arts with other subjects in the curriculum 
were made by Wrightstone (53) in New York City. 
Comparing traditional and experimental schools, he 
found students in the experimental schools better in 
reading and expressional abilities, in word-study skills, 
critical thinking, and library skills. 

Haugh (17) reports investigations at the interme- 
diate level that show gains in skills such as spelling 
and handwriting when these are taught in correlation 
with subject matter and material from students’ ex- 
periences, Combined teaching of reading and listening 
skills has been shown to result in improvement in both 
abilities (8, 30). Artley’s survey (2) of studies of 
interrelationships among the language arts reveals that 
proficiency in one area is related significantly to 
achievement in other language areas. Although the 
studies reported by Artley and others may imply 
that skills should be taught in combination, they do 
not evaluate the effectiveness of instructional prac- 
tices (2, 30). 

Evaluation of communications programs in colleges 
is usually based on comparisons of gains in separate 
skills made by students in traditional and in integrated 
courses. Studies at the University of Minnesota (36) 
revealed as much gain in usage, spelling, and vocab- 
ulary for students in the communications courses as 
for students in traditional freshman. courses. Reading 
and listening skills of students in special emphasis sec- 
tions were also studied. Greatest gains in listening 
ability were made by students in listening-emphasis 
sections, leading to the conclusion that separate 
instruction in skills is justifiable (36). Other studies 
evaluate communications programs favorably in terms 
of improvement in reading skills and mechanics of 
expression (17, 28). 
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It appears to be difficult, if not impossible, to argue 
against the proposition that formal education is neces- 
sarily and unavoidably concerned with social change. 
In so far as one attempts to teach, one is attempting to 
make of the learner something other than he would 
have been. In so far as the student, multiplied by 
millions, becomes other than he would have been, 
society is to that degree other than it would have 
been. It would seem crucial, therefore, to inquire what 
such a deliberately sought “other condition” might be. 


In the final analysis, only two alternatives are pos- 
sible. One can attempt to maintain in existence that 
which already exists. Or one can attempt to lean 
toward a condition which formerly existed but no 
longer exists or toward a novel condition which is 
deemed desirable even though there is no directly 
comparable historical situation which lends credence 
to its desirability. 

THE ASSUMPTION OF COMMUNITY. It is in- 
teresting to note that nowhere in the literature does 
one find any support for the proposition that formal 
education should attempt to perpetuate precisely that 
societal condition which existed at the particular time 
of writing. Always there is some suggestion, explicit 
or implicit, that the societal situation ought to be, 
to some degree, different. There is no overwhelming 
consensus as to what should be different or as to what 
degree of difference should exist, but there does ap- 
pear to be unanimity that changes should be brought 
about. This is the case, that is, until one examines 
some of the pronouncements of educators. By and 
large, the whole issue of social change is avoided in 
educational literature except in directly related fields 
such as philosophy. If one were to judge the case 
solely on the evidence of the literature, it would ap- 
pear justifiable to conclude that the majority of 
educators pretend, or even sincerely believe, that they 
are not engaged in processes of social change. Further- 
more, this apparent position is most evident in the 
educational literature which one finds commonly cited 
in treatments of “Community,” “School-Community 
Relations,” or “Community Schools.” 

The explanation for this is clear. As Muntyan has 
pointed out elsewhere (12, Ch. IIT), the constant im- 
plicit assumption is, unmistakably, the existence of a 
“community.” Starting from this assumption, profes- 
sional educators proceed to analyze ways and means 
of “bringing the school and community closer to- 
gether,” or of “making the school part of the com- 
munity,” or of “making the community part of the 
school.” The fallacy in this approach lies, of course, in 
the fact that it confuses the existent situation and the 
ideal situation. That is to say, efforts at “bringing the 
school and community closer together” are funda- 
mentally aimed at creating a significant degree of 
community within the social group. However, the very 
fact that a direct effort is needed in order to bring 
this about is evidence that the existent degree of 
community is insufficient to make this possible without 
first creating some semblance of community. It should 
be no surprise, therefore, to find the schools being 
accused of maintaining poor public relations. Starting 
from the faulty assumption, usually unrecognized, of 
the existence of significant “community,” suggested 
Ways and means of working more closely with the 
community must necessarily lead to action which is 
self-defeating. In the face of an absence of genuine 
community, school efforts at involving “the commu- 
nity” become open invitations to various pressure 
groups to exert undue influence on the schools, thereby 
bypassing whatever degree of community might have 
existed, This is necessarily true unless genuine com- 
munity already exists or unless the effort of the school 
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is aimed at precisely the problem of creating com- 
munity. It seems fair to say, therefore, that the usual 
educational literature dealing with community is self- 
defeating because it is, at best, contradictory; at 
worst, delusory. 

The proposition which arises from the foregoing 
analysis is that the central source of difficulty which 
confronts anyone attempting to interrelate the school 
and the community lies, necessarily, in the concept of 
community. This would seem strange, of course, since 
so much has been written over such a long period of 
time about community. What escapes one’s attention, 
however, are the societal situations which condition 
our picture of community. 

It is commonplace to ascribe our communal diffi- 
culties to urbanization, to technological advance, to 
the breakdown of the home or some similar social 
event. Actually, underlying these situations is a much 
simpler phenomenon which, in and of itself, is good, 
but which is instrumental in creating the problems 
confronting us—the fact that we have innumerable 
opportunities to make choices. It is not in times of 
major crisis that “community” becomes a problem. In 
time of war or of major economic depression there is 
apparently a sufficiently significant common goal to 
bring us together in such a way as to make it possible 
for us to overcome our difficulties (1, 16). Our 
problems are perceived, very largely, in common, and 
our choices are relatively limited. But in times of 
dimly perceived, or apparently nonexistent, prob- 
lems, our opportunities for choice suddenly expand 
and our lack of common value orientation comes to 
the forefront. It is under these conditions that we are 
inclined to look back nostalgically at the days when 
community was more readily observable. But it is also 
under these conditions that these earlier definitions 
and descriptions of community are least helpful to us. 
Most of what has been written on community, unfor- 
tunately, had, and has, its roots in bygone decades. 

THE CONCEPTION OF COMMUNITY. What 
has apparently escaped the attention of the majority 
of professional educators is that professional sociolo- 
gists and cultural anthropologists (15, 17) have 
quietly, almost stealthily, retired from the arena of 
“community,” apparently having become convinced 
that “community” in any genuine ideational sense is 
either a myth in our present society (10, 11) or is not 
now amenable to meaningful investigation because of 
our limited knowledge and tools. In any event, they 
have turned to essentially operational questions, con- 
cerning themselves with the power structure of various 
kinds of groups, with the question of decision-making, 
and with analyses of “little communities” (6, 7, 8, 9, 
14, 18). It is interesting to note that where there has 
been a shift it has occurred in the past decade, even as 
professional educators have become embroiled in 
“community involvement” ventures which have con- 
sistently led to various kinds of organized opposition. 
It is also interesting to hypothesize that this situation 
is a reflection of the fact that education, as a dis- 
cipline, is perceived as essentially a derived discipline. 
Starting from this assumption, it appears logical to 
suggest further that since the great mass of literature 
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in any field is, at a given moment, more a reflection of 
past than of current thought in the field, professional 
educators have unwittingly based their beliefs and 
actions on ideas borrowed from past decades. If the 
argument has merit, it should be demonstrable in 
terms of the central idea involved, that of community. 

The problem is actually summarized quite neatly, 
though in a somewhat different context, by Redfield 
(14). In explaining the character of one of his studies, 
he cites the fact that “the little community” has cer- 
tain characteristics which make it readily distinguish- 
able. Specifically, he suggests that these communities 
have four qualities. 

First is the quality of distinctiveness, by which he 
means that the community is readily identifiable both 
to community members and to outsiders. It appears 
from his discussion, furthermore, that this identifiabil- 
ity is both geographic and ideational in character. 

Second, these communities are small enough to 
allow for observation in toto. He grants an exception 
to this, in so far as there are communities a little too 
large for direct observation. 

However, he immediately suggests, as a counterbal- 
ance, the third quality—homogeneity. Having homo- 
geneity, even the communities which are somewhat 
too large for direct observation are actually validly 
observable in cross-section. This state of homogeneity, 
of course, actually suggests extreme stability. 

Finally, the community is self-sufficient, almost to 
the point of being all-encompassing in the lives of its 
people. 

Such a conception of community seems to be neces- 
sary if the term community is to have anything more 
than either simple ecological significance or very 
vague, practically meaningless connotation. If we 
permit an additional condition—that an ideational 
community may have no geographic limits less than 
world-wide—Redfield’s conditions of community can 
suffice for our definition. Significantly, however, Red- 
field immediately points out that community in the 
sense here delimited is nonexistent in urban or indus- 
trialized rural situations. It is for this reason, in fact, 
that his study concerns itself with “little communities,” 
since, as he points out, generalization to other social 
complexes is a different problem. 

It is at this point, however, that so much of the 
educational literature reflects confusion. In some cases 
(13), one gets the impression that writers assume 
they are really dealing with communities in the sense 
defined by Redfield. In other cases (12), the writers 
point out that such community does not exist, but then 
proceed to treat the problem as if there were such 
community. In either case, the consequences are the 
same: the reader is lured into assuming a degree of 
community far beyond that to be found in any but the 
simplest of societies. That this end result is the logical 
conclusion is most evident, furthermore, in the 
literature dealing with community schools. It is in 
this literature that the issue is commonly recognized 
by a passing nod, then ignored as the writers proceed 
to outline organizational, procedural, and methodo- 
logical problems, including possible solutions, which 
are derivative, not primary. That is, they are deriva- 
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tive from the fundamental assumption of community. 
Furthermore, their solution should rest finally in the 
fundamental problem, not in surface manipulations of 
secondary elements which completely fail to touch 
that fundamental problem. In this sense, much of the 
professional literature is worse than self-defeating, 
since it leads to actions which not only fail to solve 
the problem but actually aggravate the situation. 

THE SOCIETAL SITUATION. Up to this point, 
the emphasis here has been on rejection of the com- 
monly held notions of community. It should be help- 
ful, now, to examine some specific grounds for this 
rejection. Unhappily, these grounds are easily demon- 
strable, since a considerable body of literature has 
appeared in recent years which bears testimony on 
this point. 

Probably the best known work, currently, which 
deals with this problem is Whyte’s The Organization 
Man (18). Semi-popular in style, this work begins 
with an affirmation of the conflict between the Prot- 
estant ethic, or the American Dream on the one hand, 
and practicing reality on the other. If the affirmation 
is justified, and there seems little doubt that it is, the 
problem for public education is immediately apparent. 
If the American Dream is the verbalized ideal, the 
public schools are obligated to uphold it. If practice 
does not quite coincide with the verbalized ideal, the 
schools are to ignore this or at most are to suggest 
that this is only a temporary condition which is 
regrettable but which will, no doubt, soon right itself 
somehow. Furthermore, in their relationships with 
other groups in the locality the schools are expected 
to adhere to the Protestant ethic as their basis for 
action, even though the other groups do not. Failure 
to do so is immediately attacked as unprofessional 
behavior, bringing down various abusive labels on the 
heads of school people. It is surprising, under the cir- 
cumstances, that professional educators can so easily 
maintain their uncritical belief in “community.” 
Should the school man point out the obvious fact that, 
to use Whyte’s term, the organization man loudly pro- 
claims the virtues of the Protestant ethic even as he 
operates under a startlingly different set of premises, 
the school man could hardly expect to have his con- 
tract renewed. 

It should be pointed out that Whyte is arguing for 
individualization and thus would reject the desirabil- 
ity of community in anything approaching a complete 
sense. Even so, in defining his organization man he 
takes pains to point out that he is talking about a par- 
ticular group of people, a kind of middle-level group, 
to whom he ascribes dominance in our society. In so 
far as his ascription of dominance is valid, of course, 
he underscores the central point of the present argu- 
ment—the myth of communal action in any socially 
pervasive sense. 

OPERATIONAL ASSUMPTIONS. Probably not 
as popularly known, but far more inclusive in its 
analyses and pronouncements, is Mills’ The Power 
Elite (10). Although it could be argued that much of 
Mills’ writing is overstated, an analysis he presents of 
publics and public opinions seems peculiarly pertinent. 
Mills offers four fundamental assumptions as basic to 
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the operation of classic democracy. These include: the 
primacy of the individual conscience, the existence of 
an automatically reconcilable set of interests, the reli- 
ance on what might be called pure reason, and the 
immediate or ultimate triumph of public opinion so 
conceived and so established. Obviously, Mills brings 
forth these assumptions in order to demonstrate that 
they are not justifiable currently, if they ever were. 
However else one may react to his fundamental prop- 
osition of a power elite, it seems impossible to escape 
his argument that the assumptions underlying classical 
democracy are necessary assumptions if it is to 
operate. It seems impossible to reject the proposition, 
furthermore, that these assumptions are not currently 
demonstrable as descriptive of the existing situation. 
It follows, then, that classical democracy does not 
now, if it ever did, actually function. Yet the profes- 
sional educational literature clearly reflects these 
assumptions within itself, as if they were both de- 
fensible and valid. Oddly enough, professional educa- 
tors, who have commonly been upbraided for being 
followers of Dewey, could find an excellent analysis 
of this problem in the latter’s writings (3). 

OPERATIONAL PRACTICE. If one rejects, as cur- 
rently inoperative at least, the classic democratic 
concept, it becomes necessary, of course, to suggest 
some other model of operation for current society. 
It is at this point that the more recent works evidence 
the shift from consideration of community as a total 
entity to concern with certain aspects of social action. 

One of the better known studies which has turned 
attention to the problem of control within a locality 
is Hunter’s Community Power Structure (6). In it, 
Hunter analyzes the power structure in a city and fol- 
lows through the pattern of decision making in that 
city. If Hunter’s study does nothing else, it furnishes 
clear evidence that, in at least this one city, the 
assumptions which Mills cites as fundamental to 
classic democracy are inoperative. However, Hunter's 
study does make other contributions. It makes clear, 
for one thing, that the “community” is actually an 
association of power leaders, not a community of the 
mass. It makes clear that the mass of people actually 
have a voice in public matters only in so far as the 
Power group deems it advisable to permit an issue to 
come to public attention. Furthermore, much of the 
information which becomes available, generally, on 
the issue, is such information as the power group 
allows to become public. 

Hunter makes clear that the power group is not 
omnipotent, particularly as issues extend beyond re- 
gional considerations and become national in scope— 
social security, for example. On local issues, however, 
including not only the city but also the area and the 
state, the power group has little less than complete 
domination. 

A point which Hunter makes only in passing is of 
particular interest to professional educators. In ana- 
lyzing the residential pattern in the city, Hunter makes 
the point that a professional educator resides in the 
highly desirable area in which the power leaders 
themselves reside. He then points out, casually, that 
the educator is not a powerful person, almost as if this 
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were a foregone conclusion hardly worth mentioning. 

The particularly startling aspect of Hunter’s study 
lies in the fact that he so clearly shows the patterns of 
control within the city, then lapses into precisely the 
kind of thinking his own study should obviate. In 
attempting to summarize the meaning of his study, 
Hunter proceeds, in effect, to assert the operational 
applicabiilty of Mills’ propositions fundamental to 
classic democracy. There seems little room for argu- 
ment that these propositions are fundamental, but if 
Hunter’s work has the merit it appears to have there is 
also very little room for believing that the power 
group would preside at the dismemberment of its 
empire by operating in terms of the propositions. 

A study similar to Hunter’s, but even more impres- 
sive in many respects, probably because it deals with 
a smaller city, is that of Gettel (5). This work arrives 
at findings quite similar to Hunter’s, giving support to 
the proposition that the more common and usual 
references to community and community operation 
are extremely naive. Of particular interest to school 
people is Gettel’s discussion of a situation involving 
a school bond proposal. In this case the power leaders 
took no public action whatsoever. One might think, 
therefore, that here was a situation in which the “com- 
munity” operated as a community. Actually, however, 
the power leaders chose not to be publicly visible, 
although they were quite instrumental in developing 
the hard core of resistance which did publicly lead the 
opposition. It seems almost superfluous to add that 
that bond issue was defeated. Bouma (2) carried out 
a similar study, with results paralleling those of 
Hunter and Gettel. The most striking aspect of his 
report lies in the complete success of the particular 
power group he studied. 

One aspect of community which gets very little at- 
tention is that centering on the politico-legal problems 
involved. Particularly is this true when the question 
of coordinating or integrating separate political units 
is involved. Fordham (4) pays attention to this 
problem and attempts to summarize briefly both the 
issues and possible solutions pertinent to development 
of community, not only on the local and regional basis 
but on the international basis as well. Quite properly, 
he claims no omniscience in discussing the situation. 
Nevertheless, his observations should be of interest to 
all concerned with the problems of community. 

It should be clear that the central purpose here has 
been to substantiate the proposition that the term 
community is commonly used far too loosely in so far 
as it suggests a community of understandings, commit- 
ments, practices, or common social, moral, political, 
and economic codes. In this sense, we have no genuine 
communities. If the literature herein cited is at all 
meaningful, we are forced to the conclusion that, in 
large part, our societal arrangements are characterized 
by formal and informal groupings of power leaders 
who, to a very large extent, control what is usually 
referred to as the community. To assert the absence 
of community, however, is not to assert also the com- 
plete dominance of power groups. Undoubtedly, no 
power group can be omnipresent, omniscient, and 
omnipotent, except as it can lay claim to these char- 
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acteristics in a police state. One can grant this, how- 
ever, without at the same time particularly minimizing 
the net impact of such power groups. It seems reason- 
able to suggest, actually, that power groups appear 
to control those aspects of the situation which appear 
to them to be sufficiently significant to warrant con- 
trol. This permits, of course, a certain degree of public 
action. Even when the power group attempts to 
control, it must eventually make this control “legit- 
imate” by turning to the general population for sup- 
port. However, as several of the studies cited indicate, 
the power groups first attempt to, and apparently suc- 
ceed in, so prestructuring the situation that public 
support will be forthcoming. 

It is possible, too, for such issues to arise among the 
general population and gain sufficient momentum to 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for the power 
group to control the situation. Such incidents, though, 
appear to be extremely rare. 

The semblance of community which is most decep- 
tive arises from the fact that some issues are seen as 
so insignificant, or so patently safe, as not to warrant 
attention from the power groups. In these situations, 
the general population engages in political activity at 
the popular level, creating the general impression 
that the fundamental assumptions of classic democ- 
racy are indeed operative. That this is but the shadow, 
not the substance, hardly needs elaboration. 

Professional educators would do well, then, to re- 
examine their concept of community, their assump- 
tions relative to classic democracy, their comprehen- 
sion of the processes of decision-making, and their 
relationships with both the general population and the 
power groups. Without such re-examination, the 
schools can expect to be the continuing target of 
both valid criticism and irresponsible attack. 
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Comparative education may be variously defined as 
(a) the critical study of the educational similarities 
and differences prevailing within a particular society 
or culture, or among various societies and cultures; 
(b) the identification and diagnosis of educational 
problems, determinants, ideals, and presuppositions 
in given societies, with a view toward interpreting 
them by cross-reference to similar elements in other 
societies; (c) the study of the interaction taking place 
between education and its host, society, not simply 
on a national but on an international level, for the 
purpose of understanding strengths and weaknesses 
and seeking solutions to educational problems locally 
and universally. A more composite definition views 
comparative education as an attempt to study educa- 
tion in different countries in the light of the historical 
development of pertinent educational theories and 
practices and in consideration of the social, cultural, 
and economic growth of those countries, so that by 
increasing one’s understanding of such conditions and 
developments the general improvement of education 
may be stimulated everywhere. 

AIMS AND VALUES. Among the more immedi- 
ate aims of comparative education may be listed the 
following: (a) to furnish reliable information about 
educational systems, ideals, problems, and activities; 
(b) to provide a framework, a set of techniques, a 
basis of interpretation, and a series of hypotheses and 
conclusions about education as a local, national, and 
international matter; (c) to secure information which 
will be useful in improving educational ideals, con- 
tent, method, and organization among the various 
educational systems of the world; (d) to serve as a 
theoretical and practical aid toward understanding 
one’s own educational system. More sublime aims 
include: the enhancement of humanitarian ideals and 
practices; the challenging of uncritical provincialism; 
the enlargement of cultural horizons; the reduction 

of international tensions; and the enrichment of edu- 
cation considered as a philosophy, a science, and a 
cultural process (6). 

Differing somewhat from other comparative studies 
(such as law, literature, anatomy), comparative edu- 
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cation aims not only to investigate the origins and 
growth of existing conditions on a descriptive or 
analytic basis but also to suggest ways of reforming 
or bettering the systems it studies. This aspect imbues 
the subject with a dynamic and utilitarian nature that 
carries it into the field of action on both the local 
and international levels. Early studies in comparative 
education, such as those of Matthew Arnold, Michael 
Sadler, and Henry Barnard, conceived of comparative 
education as a necessary method of educational re- 
form. 

Closely related to aims are the values attributed 
to comparative education. The student gains not only 
an increased understanding of his own educational 
system and its problems but also an appreciation of 
the difficulty of solving similar problems in other 
systems. Much of value to an individual system may 
be acquired from a study of related experiences else- 
where; successful experiments may be utilized, where 
beneficial, on the home scene. For educators inter- 
ested in promoting progress in underdeveloped na- 
tions a foundation in comparative education is 
essential, for it is impossible to extend effective edu- 
cational aid to other nations whose systems are 
unknown (4). It is a cardinal rule among specialists 
that no educational system can be grafted onto an- 
other one in toto; it must be modified at its very 
foundations out of consideration for the culture in 
which education flourishes (18). Another value of 
comparative education arises from the opportunity 
it affords students to analyze education as it relates 
to social, economic, religious, and political deter- 
minants. The student must have at least a general 
knowledge of all these forces if he is to understand 
educational problems. Comparative education is also 
of value because it is a practical application, and a 
culmination, of all the teachings of history; in his 
analysis of contemporary conflicts and controversies 
the student must forever draw upon history to un- 
cover origins. Finally, comparative education de- 
velops in the educator an attitude of modesty and 
reflection on what may too easily be considered novel, 
unique, or unexcelled in a Particular educational 
system. Very often he finds that so-called innovations 
have been the Practice for years in another system 
and that other systems have answers he has failed 
to discover despite lengthy and devoted concentration 
(2, 7). 

Comparative education on the whole avoids evalu- 
ation, since reliable universal yardsticks are lacking. 
This does not mean that evaluation is impossible. 
One can measure fairly satisfactorily the relation of 
theory to practice, for example, and the extent to 
which practice modifies theory. One can also establish 
causal relations. Indeed, the analytical element in 
comparative education employs controlled methods 
of inquiry based in large part on cause and effect, 
Prediction and appraisal are therefore Possible, based 
on more or less measurable, or logically derived, out- 
comes. Given the goals of an educational system, 
the comparative educator is able in fair degree to 
assess the outcomes. Specialists in the field must, 
however, wait upon better research designs than are 
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at present available before they can reliably measure 
the relative effectiveness of results in two or more 
systems (5, 6). 

NATURE AND CONTENT. Comparative educa- 
tion cannot be classified as specifically history, theory, 
philosophy, science, or any other branch of knowl- 
edge. Yet it involves all of them. It is a prolongation 
of history and a practical realization of the history 
of education, not only on the contemporary scene 
but also as history depends upon comparative analysis 
for its better understanding (13). Comparative edu- 
cation is also interrelated with theory and philosophy, 
for one cannot understand an educational system 
without knowing its immediate theoretical or ideo- 
logical foundations and the philosophic matrix in 
which such foundations are structured. The Hegelian 
influence upon German educational development, the 
Marxian determinants of Soviet education, the scho- 
lasticism prevalent in Roman Catholic systems of 
education, and the pragmatism extant in organizations 
influenced by John Dewey, all fall within the neces- 
sary purview of comparative education. 

The comparative educator is concerned not simply 
with formal schooling but with all educative agencies 
within a community. He must interest himself in 
social, economic, and general cultural factors as they 
inevitably bear upon the educational development of 
human beings in every phase of their existence. He 
must deal with all areas of public enlightenment, 
including the press, the radio, and other methods of 
communicating information and propaganda. Al- 
though not necessarily professing a knowledge of 
natural science, he must be acquainted with its gen- 
eral implications and must certainly utilize scientific 
methods in analyzing and solving problems. Particu- 
larly in mid-twentieth century, when scientific studies 
loom ever larger and more important than in the 
past, the comparative educator will not succeed unless 
scientific methods occupy a central place in his 
thought and practice (19). The content of compara- 
tive education is therefore exceedingly broad and 
comprehensive, and the specialist must have a knowl- 
edge of education in all its formal ramifications. 

Although the content of comparative education is 
in part theory, it is also fraught with practical con- 
sequences. In its extension to education on an inter- 
national scale, it provides practical information for 
individuals engaged in foreign service of many types. 
It is especially useful in the area of teacher and 
student exchanges. More specifically, it enables ad- 
ministrators to evaluate credentials obtained in foreign 
schools (6, 20). 

The content of comparative education differs with 
different writers and teachers in the field. It cannot 
be said that there is a fixed content; nor can it be 
fixed until definitions are formulated which are uni- 
versally acceptable. In fact, some doubt has been 
expressed whether such an area as comparative edu- 
cation actually exists! But for that matter, there is 
doubt among many scholars whether education as a 
whole exists as a formal discipline (9). Aside from 
what is discussed under “method” below, the only 
safe statement one can make about the content of 
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comparative education is that it involves the total 
study of education in as many regions or cultures or 
nations as the student cares to handle. In its evalu- 
ative or idealistic phases it may encompass elements 
of international education. But until comparative edu- 
cators formulate more universal objective criteria, 
they cannot properly advocate a type of education 
which will be accepted universally. Nor is it expected 
that they can deal adequately with education as an 
international matter. They can only provide a basis 
for study. Nevertheless, comparative education is 
closer to international aspects of education than is 
any other educational specialty, for it provides the 
tools and the bodies of evidence; it furnishes the data 
and locates the problems for specialists who are in- 
terested in education on an international scale (8, 
13, 14). 

METHOD. The extent to which comparison may 
be used as a reliable method of understanding and 
solving educational problems is somewhat uncertain 
(7, 9). Historically, the assumption has been that 
comparative education could use the same methods 
as comparative anatomy, comparative religion, or 
comparative government, and indeed some contem- 
porary specialists in comparative education tend to 
preserve this view (10). The problem centers on the 
nature of what is to be compared; on this matter 
there are at least two schools of thought. One school 
advocates a method derived from studying one par- 
ticular foreign system, with comparison, if made, 
limited to one’s own product. This type of compara- 
tive education is understood to be essentially Aus- 
landspidagogik—a study of education in individual 
foreign systems. The other school judges that compar- 
ative education is not worthy of the name unless it 
deals with what is termed vergleichende Erziehungs- 
wissenschaft, or the science of comparing educational 
systems (16, 18). It js generally acknowledged, how- 
ever, that the former method is ideal perparation for 
the latter. That is, once the basic facts of a single 
educational system are collected, interpreted, and 
mastered, one is better able to collect further facts 
on other systems and utilize his findings in the im- 
provement of comparative and interpretive analyses. 
In other words, one cannot be expected successfully 
to compare several systems without knowing each 
one separately, thoroughly, intimately (3). 

The method of comparing systems involves both 
vertical and horizontal approaches. Both approaches 
must correspond to the goal the individual sets for 
himself. The horizontal approach is the more chal- 
lenging but also the more difficult. This method seeks 
to analyze educational systems in all their elements 
and aspects, both separately and collectively. For 
example, when a comparison is made of educational 
administration in various countries, not only as a 
separate branch of education but as related to all the 
forces which impinge upon it, the student finds him- 
self faced with a formidable array of forces and 
impingements, all of which must be successfully 
orchestrated if he wishes to achieve a profitable 
comparative analysis and evaluation (6). An exam- 
ination of the literature in comparative education 
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reveals an almost total failure so far to achieve 
success on a large scale by using this method because 
of the tremendous amount of research involved and 
the many and varied types of investigators required 
(18). Until many more formal, specialized studies 
in the area of Auslandspdédagogik are written which 
can form the basis of more general and inclusive 
comparisons, the horizontal approach is better limited 
to a very few systems or to regional investigations. 
Federated school systems, where the separate states 
are in control of a national system of education, as 
in the United States, Canada, and the Soviet Union, 
offer excellent opportunities for the practice of this 
type of approach because the variables are reduced 
to a minimum. 

There are also several types of vertical approach. 
The most characteristic is the practice of examining 
educational systems one by one. Here the comparison 
with other systems is apt to be incidental or second- 
ary. Another type involves a comparison of the edu- 
cational aims or accomplishments of one period of 
history as against another, or of several educational 
systems at a given point in history (6). Although 
the history of education attempts to perform this 
task, the techniques of the operation lie more within 
the province of comparative education. A third ex- 
ample of a vertical approach lies in projection. The 
comparative educator does not shy away from the 
prediction of outcomes in separate systems in view 
of existing trends. He compares what is with what 
might or will be (6, 21). 

Finally, another profitable approach is that of 
problem-solving. It is acknowledged that problems 
cannot really be solved out of their context. Since, 
however, in attacking a specific problem, the vari- 
ables tend thereby to be reduced and the data isolated, 
readier solutions are more easily attainable. An ex- 
ample of such a problem woyld be the status of 
teacher education in an age of shortages and the 
ways in which solutions have been achieved. A more 
complex problem would be that of teachers’ salaries, 
because many unsuspected factors arise to interfere 
with an accurate analysis, among them costs and 
standards of living, the varying lengths of the school 
year, fringe benefits, relation to other professional 
salaries, and so on. 

Related to problem-solving is the case method, 
sponsored by Robert King Hall (9). By studying a 
particular experience in one country, such as the way 
in which self-direction is taught in a certain totali- 
tarian nation, knowledge of the experience of another 
totalitarian nation is possible, under measured con- 
ditions. A case study of a literacy campaign in one 
country may be helpful in coping with similar situa- 
tions in other countries. As with problem-solving, 
however, the case method is apt to be more artistic 
than scientific, subjective rather than objective, and 
local rather than universal, so that the solutions 

achieved are usually more relative than final. 

HISTORY. No definitive history of comparative 

education has been written. As understood today, 
comparative education is a relatively new subject, 
whose original sources lie to a great extent in the 
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history of international educational ideas, such as 
those of John Amos Comenius. The term is reputed 
to have been first used in 1817 by Marc-Antoine 
Jullien de Paris, who wrote L’Equisse et Vues Pré- 
liminaires d'un Ouvrage sur Education Comparée. 
There was, however, a small but respectable literature 
antedating Jullien’s opus, such as that of Johann Peter 
Brinkmann (Dessau, 1784) and Evers (Ziirich, 1806) 
comparing education in olden times with the educa- 
tion of their period. Also, Friedrich August Hecht 
in Freiburg, 1795, compared English with German 
education. Jullien proposed an international commis- 
sion on education, a journal in several languages, a 
national institute of education, and a plan for con- 
ducting international research in education, all of 
which have been realized in one form or another 
since his time. In his exposition, Jullien used the 
analytical approach, largely quantitative in method, 
because he felt that judgments on foreign systems 
were too opinionated. He urged that comparative 
educators secure such facts as could be tabulated 
and thus be more easily understood, interpreted, and 
compared (2, 10). His work remained in oblivion, 
however, till the observance in Paris in 1948 of the 
centenary of his death, when Pedro Rosselló an- 
nounced its revival by Kemeny. 

In England early pioneers included Matthew Ar- 
nold, who wrote a number of reports on foreign 
systems including Popular Education of France, 
1861, and Schools and Universities on the Continent, 
1868; and Michael Sadler, who in 1900 published 
a brief pamphlet, How Far.Can We Learn Anything 
of Practical Value from the Study of Foreign Systems 
of Education? Both Arnold and Sadler concerned 
themselves with what is termed Auslandspiidagogik, 
or the study of individual foreign systems. However, 
both men dealt with the totality of the national edu- 
cational scene; they were aware of the dependence 
of education upon factors other than those existing 
within the schools proper. Sadler was convinced that 
a national system of education is a “living thing, the 
outcome of forgotten struggles and difficulties and ‘of 
battles long ago.’ It has in it some of the secret 
working of national life... . The practical value of 
studying in a right spirit and with scholarly accuracy 
the working of foreign systems of education is that 
it will result in our being better fitted to study and 
understand our own.” In A Contrast between German 
and American Ideals of Education, 1901, Sadler 
pointed the way toward a comparative study of three 
nations, including England, revealing that “each is 
much more intimately connected with national his- 
tory and character than was once understood.” Sadler 
referred also to the influence upon educational prog- 
ress of economic, political, and social forces, and the 
eae of propaganda and communication (10, 11, 
17). 

In the United States, Joseph Neef’s Sketch of a 
Plan and Method of Education, 1808, and John Gris- 
com’s A Year in Europe, 1810, presaged the liber- 
alism and circumspection in educational matters 
later taken up by Calvin Stowe, Horace Mann, 
and Henry Barnard. All stood out against the nation- 
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alistic preferences of such staunch critics of European 
influences as Benjamin Rush, Nathaniel Chapman, 
and Noah Webster. Although attempts were made by 
the early comparative educators to be scientific, their 
enthusiasm for European systems interfered with 
their attempts at objective analyses; also, their find- 
ings tended to be primarily descriptions in vacuo of 
existing organization, administration, and practice. 
In their desire to transplant foreign systems to 
American soil, they betrayed an unawareness of the 
fact that the educational system of one country can- 
not be transplanted into the soil of another. Never- 
theless, the utilitarian and missionary quality of 
comparative education so characteristic of its present 
nature were abundantly evident (10, 17). 

Victor Cousin’s historic Report on the State of 
Public Instruction in Prussia, 1836, had a great effect 
upon educational thinking in the United States. 
Stowe, Mann, and Barnard, who had studied Prussian 
education first-hand, were so fired with admiration 
that they would have adopted the entire system, with 
very few changes, for practice in America. Calvin 
Stowe’s Report on Elementary Instruction in Europe, 
presented to the Ohio legislature in 1837, recom- 
mended that the Prussian system be adopted by that 
state. The same utilitarian, descriptive, and eulogistic 
quality pervaded the reports of Henry Barnard, 
which appeared in his American Journal of Education 
and in his National Education in Europe, 1851. 
Horace Mann went a step further than his American 
predecessors to show how comparative educational 
studies were necessary to the development and proper 
understanding of one’s own system, He was also 
aware of the dependence of education upon general 
historical and cultural forces. However, he did not 
have a sufficient appreciation of the principles under- 
lying education as a subject and as a profession, and 
many of his findings and analyses were subjective 
(10, 17). 

The next most important development took its 
theme from such classic works as Charles H. Thur- 
ber’s Principles of School Organization, 1900, and 
Abraham Flexner’s Medical Education in the United 
States and Canada, 1910, and Medical Education in 
Europe, 1912. These studies marked the first serious 
attempt to outline in scientific fashion some of the 
fundamental principles operating in the leading edu- 
cational systems of the world. Both men examined 
the problems of education in the light of national 
backgrounds, noting how educational systems de- 
veloped out of their interaction with nationalism and 
political theory. They also compared systems horizon- 
tally, designating strengths and weaknesses and seek- 
ing to derive basic universal principles. Flexner, 
especially, brought out the need for standards, ideals, 
and philosophic points of view in general as neces- 
sary to any reliable evaluation of a school system. 
His Universities: American, English, and German, 
1930, was demonstration of this need (17, 18). 

Continuing this tradition were Paul Monroe, Peter 
Sandiford, and William S. Learned. Monroe’s Essays 
in Comparative Education, 1927 and 1932, combined 
an emphasis on nationalism with an approach toward 


internationalism which was later to become a special 
characteristic of the discipline. Lacking a scientific 
basis for evaluation, Monroe confessed that compara- 
tive educators would have to rely upon American 
experience and world-wide educational tendencies of 
the present generation taken as a whole. Sandiford’s 
Comparative Education: Studies of the Educational 
Systems of Six Modern Nations, 1918, was hardly 
more than a further example of Thurber’s spirit and 
method. William Learned’s Quality of the Educa- 
tional Process in the United States and Europe, 1927, 
though well. organized and comparative in the true 
sense of the word, also lacked normative standards 
for evaluation and a scientific method (17). 

Abroad, special mention should be made of Sergius 
Hessen’s “Kritische Vergleichung des Schulwesens 
der anderen Kulturstaaten,” 1928, published as an 
essay in the German Handbuch der Pädagogik. 
Hessen, a Russian educational philosopher, selected 
four problems: compulsory education, the school 
and the state, the school and the church, and the 
school and economic life, and treated them from 
both philosophic and legal points of view. In later 
publications he dealt with the relation of the state 
and the family, national minorities, universities, 
finance, politics, vocational and adult education. 
Hessen was convinced that educational policy should 
cease being a temporary compromise between Op- 
posed tendencies and should conform to well-defined 
concepts. His work suffered, however, from lack of 
detailed historical perspective (10). 

Clearer direction was afforded in the thirties with 
the appearance of Isaac L. Kandel’s Comparative 
Education, 1933, one of the outstanding classics in 
educational literature. In this and Kandel’s later 
studies, nationalism becomes not only a focal point 
of educational analysis and understanding but also 
a means of developing internationalism. Kandel was 
convinced that all nations were striving in their own 
way to contribute to the work and progress of the 
world. Students of comparative education, with the 
correct approach toward the study of nationalism and 
education, should be influential in leading colleagues 
to greater thought clarification, to the better growth 
of education as a science, and to the formulation of 
a comprehensive philosophy of education, thoroughly 
rooted in the culture, ideals, and aspirations of every 
nation’s seeking to contribute to international wel- 
fare. Kandel not only described situations but also 
probed into their meaning. He sought to understand 
more pertinently such basic issues as the relation of 
the individual to society, the theory of centralized 
versus decentralized systems, and public versus pri- 
vate education. Late in life he wrote a special study 
on the meaning of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity (12). The missionary spirit long characteristic 
of comparative education caused him to embrace the 
study as a direct way to world citizenship, which 
he conceived as “a sense of obligation to serve 
humanity . . . an attitude which recognizes the pos- 
sibilities of service to our own nation and to other 
nations in a common cause, the cause of humanity 
.. .” (13). As editor of the valuable Educational 
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Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1924-44, Kandel per- 
formed a herculean task in assembling information 
from most of the world’s educational systems, intro- 
ducing each issue with a statement on general pur- 
Poses, progress, and trends. His End of an Era, 1941, 
was a synthesis of existing conditions, accompanied 
by an evaluation from the point of view of an en- 
lightened essentialist in educational thinking. In 1955 
he revised and shortened his Comparative Education, 
calling it The New Era in Education, Kandel’s influ- 
ence, in Robert G. Templeton’s terms, demonstrated 
the need for a “scientific, comparative literature di- 
vorced from pure national interests and devoted to 
the solution of common educational problems on a 
broad scale” (17). Kandel always maintained, how- 
ever, that it cannot be the aim of comparative educa- 
tion to discover the basis of a universal system of 
education (13, 14). 

Kandel’s work remained almost solitary in the 
United States till the end of World War II, when a 
new interest in international affairs focused greater 
attention on educational phases, William W. Brick- 
man of New York University, disciple of Kandel, 
contributed several bibliographical articles, assem- 
bling and assessing in various editions of School and 
Society a colossal number of publications in the field 
from all over the world (2, 3, 4). Brickman also 
applied himself to organizing the profession and to 
establishing a greater place for comparative education 
in university curricula, His efforts culminated in the 
birth of the Comparative Education Society in 1956. 
The creation of UNESCO was by far the greatest 
stimulus toward increasing interests in foreign educa- 
tional systems. Also, educational travel increased 
tremendously after 1947, special student ships and 
charter planes being pressed into service to cope 
with the tens of thousands of students and teachers 
who left America’s shores to study abroad. The gov- 
ernment Fulbright and Smith-Mundt fellowships and 
lectureships contributed to the movement, though, 
like other endeavors, their effect upon the progress 
of comparative education was chiefly indirect, 

The dearth of published materials on foreign edu- 

cational systems during the thirties turned into a 
veritable deluge after 1945 (15). The Yearbook of 
Education, first published in 1932 and suspended 
during World War II, resumed its annual appearance, 
with Nicholas Hans and Joseph Lauwerys, and later 
Robert King Hall, as editors, The International Edu- 
cation Review reappeared in 1955 as a Dutch quar- 
terly under the general editorship of Karl Bigelow, 
Roger Gal, M. J. Langeveld, Walter Merck, and 
Friedrich Schneider, In Geneva, Pedro Rossellé con- 
tinued to edit the International Yearbook of Educa- 
tion, supported by UNESCO. American textbooks 
included Moehlman and Roucek's Comparative Edu- 
cation, 1952, and Cramer and Browne's Contempo- 
rary Education, 1956. The number of special studies 
and monographs on foreign systems also increased, 
Rarely was a periodical issued without an article on 
education abroad or some reference to education 
outside the United States, 
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Developments abroad included Friedrich Schneider's 
Triebkrifte der Pädagogik der Völker, 1947; and in 
England, Nicholas Hans’ Comparative Education: 
A Study of Educational Factors and Traditions, 1949. 
Aside from treating such problems as listed above, 
Schneider sought to separate national from interna- 
tional (or supranational) problems, ideas, and tend- 
encies. He endeavored to identify the major problems 
of world education. Schneider showed that, far more 
than educators realize, a national system in an era 
of rapid communication was inevitably influenced by 
events transpiring in other nations. He critically 
analyzed the existing practice of borrowing what is 
best from the experience of other nations and made 
a strong case for the inclusion of comparative educa- 
tion in the training of teachers and diplomats, not 
for its own sake but for purposes of inculcating in 
youth a respect for foreign characteristics and for the 
meaning of humanity and good will. Much of the 
missionary quality inherent in comparative education 
was again evident in Schneider’s work. 

Hans conceived of comparative education as a 
search for common educational origins, common 
characteristics, and differentiation through historical 
development in an attempt to formulate general 
principles underlying variations. Admitting that the 
task was more difficult in comparative education than 
in other comparative studies, Hans nevertheless 
hypothesized five factors as determinative of an un- 
derstanding of national educational systems: unity 
of race, language, religion, compact territory, and 
Political sovereignty, Hans examined these factors in 
their educational and historical development and 
Projected his findings into the educational systems of 
England, the United States, France, and the Soviet 
Union. Mere mention can be made of Milton da Silva 
Rodrigues’ Educação Comparada in Brazil, Roberto 
Koch’s Ensayos de Educación Comparada in Peru, 
and in Germany, Die Schulen in Westeuropa by Erich 
Hylla and W. L. Wrinkle. 

After 1950 the number of monographs on educa- 
tional systems as separate entities and minor publica- 
tions related to comparative education became almost 
infinite. American bibliographical guides reveal no 
less than 500 creations appearing since 1952 in peri- 
odicals alone. To these articles must be added a 
series of English-language publications issued by 
UNESCO in a catalogue entitled Education, 1954. This 
catalogue, under the general title of “Comparative and 
National Studies of Educational Issues,” lists pam- 
phlets on such subjects as national systems, compul- 
sory education, teachers and teaching, education of 
women, welfare services, adult education, funda- 
mental education, and higher education. Most of 
these studies concentrate on one country; but two 
meritorious creations, The Education of Teachers in 
England, France, and the United States, by C. A. 
Richardson, Hélène Brûlé, and Harold Snyder, and 
another with the intriguing title of Women and Edu- 
cation in Chile, India, and Yugoslavia, edited by the 
renowned Chilean educational historian Amanda 
Barca, are samples of more pure types of compara- 
tive study. The International Directory of Adult 
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Education, published in 1952 and containing 322 
pages, was perhaps UNESCO's most ambitious publi- 
cation to date and was the first world survey made 
since 1929 of the administration, organization, pro- 
grams, and bibliography of adult education. It was 
revised in 1955. The UNESCO catalogue also lists 
some fifty other pamphlets which, if not directly in 
the field of comparative education, are nevertheless 
so closely related that they cannot be overlooked, 
such as Joseph A, Lauwerys’ capable History Text- 
books and International Understanding, 1953. 

In addition to the creations of UNESCO, individ- 
ual nations are increasingly engaged in publicizing 
their own educational developments. Emanating from 
the British Information Services, for example, is a 
Select List of Books and Documents on Education in 
Britain, revised in January, 1953, which has 23 
closely-printed pages of listings under every conceiv- 
able phase of education in Britain. The British Min- 
istry of Education itself distributes over fifty official 
publications, The French Information Bureau in the 
United States is currently circulating a mimeographed 
sheet of 15 items in English on French education, 
Denmark, Turkey, and Canada are examples of other 
nations with a strong program of English-language 
educational publications. Spain, through its Diplo- 
matic Information Office in Madrid, has issued an 
attractive and comprehensive 217-page volume on 
Fifteen Years of Spanish Culture, 1938-1952, replete 
with pictures and covering all levels of education. 

Meantime, the U. S. Office of Education continues 
to issue its factual, scrupulously objective reports of 
educational systems abroad, such, for example, as 
those of Sweden, Turkey, Pakistan, the Soviet Union, 
West Germany, and a number of Latin American 
countries, the prime purpose of which is to assist in 
evaluating educational credentials earned abroad. 
These studies would be more valuable if they re- 
vealed comparative aspects or showed a greater 
awareness of the dependence of education on national 
cultural achievements. Even so, they are valuable 
additions to the literature, because they provide statis- 
tical data so hard to find in studies published abroad 
(15). 

It thus becomes obvious from even the most cur- 
sory of investigations that comparative education 
soon may be too large a field for continued treatment 
as a single unified discipline in the traditional sense, 
for no one specialist is any longer capable of handling 
by himself the prolific amount of information cur- 
rently being issued in all parts of the world. 

PRESENT STATUS AND PROBLEMS. The tre- 
mendous increase in the number of publications and 
conferences in comparative education is, however, no 
indication of the general interest in the field. The 
subject still lies on the periphery of courses of study 
in professional education, not taken very seriously 
and taught in dilettantish fashion by teachers whose 
specialty lies in other fields. Recent published litera- 
ture is not altogether clear on the nature and content 
of the field, most of it being what Robert Ulich 
appropriately terms Auslandskunde—an accumulation 
of direct rather than comparative information about 
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educational trends and events in other countries (18). 
This circumstance, as shown in William Ernest Hock- 
ing's Experiment in Education: What We Can Learn 
from Teaching Germany, 1954, resulted in the lack 
of clear and critical thinking which has characterized 
the transfer of ideas and institutions from one coun- 
try to another, in this instance from American educa- 
tional policy and practice to post-war German 
educational reconstruction, Americans in particular 
did not sufficiently comprehend the educational sys- 
tems of defeated nations in their total cultural setting, 
concluding that it was possible to transfer American 
educational ideals into practice abroad, if the process 
were correctly administered, Failure in Japan and 
Germany was the inevitable result. Though profiting 
from American influences, these two nations have 
reverted more and more to inherited practices, or at 
least modified practices in accordance with their own 
general cultural preferences and development (4, 18). 

One reason for the neglect of comparative educa- 
tion is the insufficient number of specialists in the 
field. The study requires long preparation, a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages and cultures, lengthy and 
concentrated travel, a more than informal acquaint- 
ance with the history and philosophy of education, 
an insight into the forces, intellectual and spiritual, 
which have shaped civilization not only in the West 
but throughout the world, and a broad but thorough 
knowledge of all branches of education, Only the 
dedicated professional educator is willing to undergo 
all this strenuous preparation when other specialities 
are more easily available and just as highly prized 
(1). 

The difficulties faced by the teacher are no greater 
than those with which the student has to cope. The 
student is usually able to master the history of educa- 
tion more easily because historical forces and ideas 
have already been fairly well synthesized in textbooks 
in the vernacular. However, the historian must by 
the very nature of his study stop short of contem- 
poraneity; he must lag. And here the student is forced 
to project himself into pioneer territory, for com- 
parative education is by no means a fixed science or 
a firm body of knowledge set out to be learned (21), 
The student, too, needs to acquire a wide range of 
techniques and accomplishments before he can under- 
stand existing knowledge in the field, let alone create 
it, 

Precisely because of the essential contemporaneity 
of comparative education, its literature and its re- 
search quickly grow out of date. The specialist is 
constantly required to leap into the “tumultuous 
waters of the present,” as Thomas Woody (21) puts 
it, for no sooner have facts and statistics been tabu- 
lated than they become out of date. One has to run 
fast to keep abreast of the rapid educational progress 
taking place in the world of today, even before the 
creative task of comparing progress can begin. 

There are many other problems and difficulties. 
Even granting power to cope with the content of 
comparative education, its methodology, for one 
thing, has not yet been determined. The question 
must be answered: What is to be compared? One 
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may answer: ideas, ideals, forms, facts, events. But 
how are they to be related to each other? The various 
types of logical and psychological methods which 
would be acceptable in the study of education as a 
local or national discipline break down when other 
cultures with other logics and other psychologies are 
in question. One can hardly be “scientific” when the 
variables are so great. To conclude that one must 
resort to philosophical methods is to imply a knowl- 
edge of the world’s philosophies, in all their logics. 
Perhaps the most reliable methods are those em- 
ployed in the study of the history of education, 
projected into the present (13). 

The problem of evaluation has already been men- 
tioned. There are at present no comparable standards 
by which the quality of an educational system can 
be measured; nor will there be, until similar standards 
are achieved in assessing the quality of a culture in 
general. Of course, one can assess accomplishment 
in the light of stated aims, and comparative measures 
of accomplishment can thus be derived. Assuming 
a standard for measuring the quantity and quality of 
curricula, these, too, could be assayed in the light 
of their reflection of cultural forces. More specifically, 
in the case of actual accomplishment in the teaching 
of algebra or foreign language, assuming the methods 
were the same, one could compare the results at the 
end of a specific period of time; a marked variance 
in the accomplishment of the systems of education 
under examination would give rise to considerable 
questioning and investigation as to the reasons. Nat- 
urally, the more quantifiable the data, the easier the 
evaluation. This does not mean, however, that moral 
or spiritual data cannot be evaluated. One standard 
assessment might be the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, Article 26 on Education, defining 
aims and general nature, Accomplishment could be 
measured in the light of this particular statement of 
aims, though due account would have to be taken 
of the way in which the words of the Declaration 
are interpreted in the separate cultures (13). Inter- 
Pretations of meaning become, then, a problem for 
description or analysis rather than evaluation. 

Another problem arises out of locating issues. 
What is of primary concern in one system is of 
secondary importance in another. It is difficult, for 
example, to see immediate need in long-established 
formal educational systems for a study of problems 
of literacy in other lands; this is no longer an 
important matter in the United States, Instead, 
Americans are concerned with the crucial problem 
of federal aid to schools, as against a heritage of 
almost exclusively local support. This problem is not 
so important in France, One might conclude that 
such matters as administration, teacher training, uni- 
versity education, adult education, and vocational 
education are ideal for study because they are uni- 
versal in nature; every country has to face them. 
But these are areas rather than problems. The issues 

arise within these areas: such, for example, as free- 
dom versus authority in administration and teaching, 
the proper extent of compulsory schooling, or the 
benefits and drawbacks of homogeneous grouping. 
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It is not possible to discuss or appraise any of these 
problems outside their cultural setting. Specialized 
versus general education is a universal problem; but 
it concerns American higher education more than 
higher education in most other countries because 
the latter have already determined that university 
education must be almost entirely specialized. 

Aside from such exigencies as are already outlined, 
comparative education is in need of standardized 
terminology and reliable statistical reports, The mis- 
use by educators of such terms as “bachelor’s degree” 
for the French “baccalauréat”; their confusion as to 
the nature and extent of elementary and primary 
schooling, the meaning of the French term “instruc- 
tion,” the proper use of “college” or “college,” the 
difference between the German “Bildung” and “Erzie- 
hung” —all these and similar problems betray the need 
for a dictionary or glossary of terms used in educa- 
tional systems throughout the world. At least one 
example of such a glossary, on a small scale, is 
available (20). 

No statement of problems or difficulties, however, 
lessens the need for a greater study of comparative 
education, particularly in a nation which hopes to 
extend the values of Western culture everywhere. 
Even if the educator is uninterested in exporting his 
product or his ideas, the importation of products and 
ideas from abroad will be beneficial in helping the 
local educator to see his tasks in clearer light; thus, 
he may more keenly recognize that his immediate 
educational problems are mostly variants of universal 
problems, From an analysis of the trials, errors, and 
successes of others much help can be derived toward 
solving problems that may be met in one’s own 
experience, 
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Concepts are learnings that permeate thinking. As 
Smoke (138) stated, they are marked by “consis- 
tency of differential, generalized, symbolic response.” 
Even the young child uses them fairly consistently; 
except in fun or fantasy birds are never nonbirds. 
They involve differentiation; for example, trucks are 
not cars. They are generalized because they refer 
to a class of objects, qualities, or relationships. 
Donkey and round and justice are not each individual 
instances but can encompass a hundred examples in 
one word. Finally, they are symbolic, usually words, 
although such symbols as the flag or the division 
sign may also represent concepts. Concepts are not 
facts like the date of the Battle of Marathon or 
names like Chicago, since they must apply to a whole 
class. Brownell and Hendrikson (20) also distinguish 
between concepts and generalizations in the form of 
rules, laws, and principles by pointing out that the 
latter are statements of relationships among various 
concepts, as in “water boils at 100° centigrade.” 
Because concepts are usually verbalized and gener- 
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alized, abstracted and discriminatory, they are the 
most useful materials in the fabric of cognitive life. 

The selection and use of the acceptable concept is 
a tremendous shortcut in the child’s learning and 
other human activities. The advantages of categoriz- 
ing as given by Bruner and others (21) are: (a) 
it reduces the complexity of the environment; (b) 
it is the means by which the objects of the environ- 
ment are identified; (c) it reduces the necessity of 
relearning at each new encounter; (d) it helps pro- 
vide for direction, prediction, and planning for any 
activity; (e) it permits ordering and relating classes 
of objects and events such as species and subspecies 
or cause and effect. In other words, conceptualizing 
makes possible rational behavior—exploring, order- 
ing, solving, creating, and predicting. In a narrower 
sense, perhaps, the clarity and completeness of a 
child’s concepts are two of the best predictors of his 
success in school work, because meaning is funda- 
mental in most school learnings. The adult's concepts 
determine what he knows and believes and therefore, 
to a great extent, what he is. Fortunately, the volume 
of research, at least in children’s knowledge of con- 
cepts, is at least partly commensurate with the im- 
portance of concepts in human affairs. 

Summaries of research in children’s concept devel- 
opment have been given in a number of textbooks 
on child psychology. More general summaries of re- 
search in concept learning have been made by Curti 
(28), Humphrey (74), Johnson (77), Leeper (85), Rus- 
sell (131), and Vinacke (151, 152). Although given 
the more general title of A Study of Thinking, the 
1956 book by Bruner and others (21) is largely con- 
cerned with concept attainment. Hearnshaw (61) 
traced the study of concepts historically and indicated 
some problem areas where research is needed. Mc- 
Carthy’s comprehensive summary (88), including a 
section on vocabulary development, had many impli- 
cations for the study of concepts. 

HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF CHILDREN’S 
CONCEPTS. The study of children’s concepts may 
be described in two main divisions—how concepts 
are acquired and what concepts are known at differ- 
ent age levels. These are the overlapping categories 
of process and product. 

The historical approach to the study of concept 
formation has been summarized by Curti (28) and 
Humphrey (74). Among the earliest studies were 
those of individual children which included careful 
records of their language. These were made in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. They have 
been summarized by Dennis (30). In 1891 G. Stanley 
Hall (53) made one of the first studies of groups of 
children, using the questionnaire method in his classic 
investigation, “The Contents of Children’s Minds on 
Entering School.” This study and a later one by 
Hall and Browne (54) in 1903 showed what teachers 
know today—that of the tremendous number of 
social and scientific concepts in the fund of human 
knowledge there are many that young children do 
not know at all or know only inaccurately and incom- 
pletely. In 1905 Binet and Simon published intelli- 
gence tests which included vocabulary tests of both 
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concrete and abstract words. The Stanford revision 
of these tests by Terman (147), first published in 
1916, also showed a development in meanings from 
example and use (around six years), through char- 
acteristics to synonyms and knowledge of abstract 
words such as pity or envy about the twelfth year. 

The first laboratory experiments in concept forma- 
tion in the United States were those of Hull (73), 
first reported in 1920 and continued by other investi- 
gators, notably Heidbreder (62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67). 
In these experiments and in European ones such as 
those of Ach (1), nonsense syllables were used for 
names of objects, pictures, and designs. Subjects were 
asked to attach the correct names in terms of a 
common element in the Chinese symbols, for ex- 
ample, thus using the abstracting and generalizing 
of the definition of concepts above. Both Hull and 
Heidbreder found that subjects (adults) could recog- 
nize similarities in the test series without being able 
to verbalize them adequately. 

Early in the twenties another important event in 
the history of the study of concepts was the beginning 
of the work of Jean Piaget (116) in the Institut des 
Petits in Geneva, Switzerland. Piaget’s first studies 
foreshadowed some twenty books and numerous 
articles on children’s concepts employing what he 
terms the “clinical method,” a combination of obser- 
vation and interview. In it the research worker 
records spontaneous conversation, questions, and 
comments and uses them as a basis for specific inter- 
view questions. The replies are then interpreted and 
placed in detailed categories, Piaget’s later books 
deal with more specific concepts such as those of 
number, time, space, and rules. His findings are 
among the most important in the field and are Te- 
ported in various places below. 

Since the thirties some attempts have been made 
in the United States to corroborate or disprove 
Piaget’s findings, a large number of studies have been 
made of children’s knowledge of concepts, and a few 
attempts have been made to extend experimental 
methods of study of concept formation. Many vocabu- 
lary studies that are concerned with word meanings, 
especially in depth, are closely related to knowledge 
of concepts. Russell ( 130) has summarized methods 
used since the early part of this century in the study 
of children’s vocabularies. A bibliography of such 
studies is available (29), 

EXPERIMENTAL WAYS OF STUDYING CON- 
CEPTS. The experimental study of concept forma- 
tion necessarily involves a detailed analysis of the 
behavior involved in the process. A first question 
concerns when a concept is really learned—how many 
Correct responses are needed in card sorting such as 
employed by Heidbreder? There are many more 
questions about how to combine time, errors, and 
repetitions in scoring; how to score the amount of 
practice or, as Hovland (70) put it, the amount of 
information conveyed by the trials; how to provide 
for a variety of categories, such as in a series of 

studies by Welch and Long (154) that emphasized 
the measurement and development of hierarchies in 
children’s concepts. Hull (73) and Smoke (138) both 
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found that laboratory subjects could discriminate one 
class of designs from the other without being able to 
define the common characteristic of the class. An 
American Institute of Public Opinion poll in 1939 
showed that ordinary citizens could classify public 
figures as radical, liberal, and conservative with con- 
siderable accuracy, yet were often unable to give 
adequate definitions of these concepts. But a definition 
itself is not necessarily the best test of mastery of a 
concept—definitions can be memorized and parroted 
back without much meaning attached. On a more 
sophisticated level, Bruner and others (21) have 
analyzed possible methods by which a subject dis- 
covers likenesses (generalizes) or by which he sorts 
out an arbitrary sequence of events or examples. These 
they call selection strategies and reception strategies. 
For example, they hypothesize that selection strategies 
may be labeled the simultaneous-scanning strategy, 
the conservative-focusing strategy, and the focus- 
gambling strategy. These descriptions are only one 
example of some of the difficulties and the subtleties 
to be studied in concept formation behavior, 

There are three overlapping methods of study. 

The free response method is one in which the sub- 
ject gives associations with concepts. These are usu- 
ally synonyms (32) but may be less restricted types 
of response. For example, Cofer and Foley (25) have 
used the term “mediated generalizations” for indirect 
associations, as in needle-sharp-dull-moron, and have 
shown that such associations aid recall of a list of 
words. In this approach a concept can be regarded as 
the central core of a meaning with many peripheral 
meanings attached. Such responses have been studied 
by Osgood (109, 110), who found that associations 
may be grouped into specific categories labeled an 
“evaluative factor,” a “strength factor,” an “activity 
factor,” and others. Haagen (51) and Mosier (99) 
have also indicated some of the feelings associated 
with meanings of adjectives which suggest emotional 
overtones for concepts. 

The analysis of products such as children’s speak- 
ing, drawing, or writing is a second method. These are 
often checked by the teacher for completeness or 
correctness of ideas in the light of some external 
criteria. They may also be useful in the sense of a 
Projective test in getting at children’s private concepts 
as distinguished from communicable, socially accept- 
able ones (77). In either case, for experimental pur- 
Poses some of the scientific controls of content analy- 
sis, such as agreement on categories by different 
judges, must be used (13). 

The discrimination method requires the subject to 
note likenesses and differences, as in the series of 
drawings on a revolving drum used by Hull and in 
the early Heidbreder experiments. Card- and block- 
sorting are useful with children who may be asked to 
put the same kind of things together, and perhaps to 
attach the correct name to them or tell why they are 
alike, as in the Hanfmann-Kasanin Test (56). A num- 
ber of these sorting tests may also be used as measures 
of perseveration and of flexibility in thinking (161). 
A variation of the discrimination method requires the 
subject to pick out the one that is different, as in 
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underlining one of four words, three of which are re- 
lated. Each of the three methods contributes some- 
what different findings to our knowledge of concepts, 
results which supplement one another for a fuller 
picture. 

FACTORS AFFECTING CONCEPT FORMA- 
TION. These three methods have given various clues 
to factors affecting the acquisition of concepts. Many 
concepts seem to develop early and easily in young 
children; they do not need to be taught water or to 
get help on distinguishing apple and orange. How- 
ever, order and detail in concept development need to 
be analyzed. Vinacke (151), for example, suggested 
that the perception-abstraction-generalization sequence 
is much commoner in children than in adults. 

The Nature of the Problem Presented. In the experi- 
ments of Hull and of Heidbreder the problem was 
presented as a rote memory task of attaching the cor- 
rect names to designs, not of discovering similarities 
among them. But one of Reed’s series of studies (124) 
showed that when a subject was instructed only to 
learn names, the rate of success in discovering groups 
was 67 percent, whereas when the subject was in- 
structed to discover the basis of grouping the figure 
increased to 86 percent. Archer and others (10) 
showed that irrelevant information decreased per- 
formance in recognition of concepts of geometric 
designs at a positively accelerated rate. Since transfer 
is often small (84), the teacher must encourage 
children to look for relationships or at least focus 
attention on certain features of the situation. 

The Goal of the Learner. Perhaps more important 
than the task as presented by the experimenter is the 
motivation of the learner. Heidbreder, for example, 
describes the approach to concept formation as passive 
or active and uses the terms “spectator behavior” and 
“participant behavior.” The goal of the learner is 
often affected by his past experience in related tasks 
or his set for the immediate task. His level of aspira- 
tion (133) or his expectation of what constitutes a 
successful understanding—‘“behaviorial attainment” 
versus “verbal attainment”—will affect his progress in 
concept formation, particularly, perhaps, in the later 
stages of the process. 

The Personality of the Learner. In some laboratory 
or classroom experiments the learner may be threat- 
ened by the situation. The task is one in which his 
abilities are being tested and therefore he may adopt 
a “hedgehog strategy” (21) or he may gamble. Some 
studies of rigidity in problem solving may also be 
pertinent here in terms of narrowness of concepts 
learned. Emotional components may cause the child 
to reject ideas or to develop them rapidly and easily 
(6). For further discussion see HIGHER MENTAL 
PROCESSES. 

Other Characteristics of the Learner. The ease with 
which a concept is acquired depends also upon other 
factors such as chronological age (143), mental age 
(50), and the specific experiences (114) of the 
learner. Baggaley (12) found that level of concept 
formation on a card-sorting test was positively corre- 
lated with inductive and deductive thinking, with 
strength and speed of perceptual closure, and with 
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ability to concentrate on one aspect of a complex 
stimulus situation at a time. Perceptual experiences 
may be of a highly selective character (85, 160), de- 
pending in part on the personality characteristics men- 
tioned above, and thus the concept is affected by indi- 
vidual characteristics. 

The Materials Used as Examples. Heidbreder has 
shown that concepts evolve more easily from pictured 
material than from verbal material and that the order 
of difficulty of picture material, from easy to difficult, 
is: concrete objects, spatial forms, and abstract num- 
bers (64). Thus Heidbreder relates conceptualization 
closely to perception of concrete materials (67). This 
point has also been made by Brownell (17) in relation 
to basic arithmetical concepts, with far-reaching 
effects on the teaching of primary arithmetic. As 
children grow older there may be advantages to con- 
crete experiences plus verbalizations (40). 

The Manner and Order of Presentation. Since a con- 
cept involves recognition of membership in a class, 
the orderliness of encounter may affect rate of con- 
ceptualization. Asch (11) found different associations 
with personality descriptions, such as calm, depend- 
ing on the group of words with which calm was pre- 
sented. Essential details may seem more productive 
than examples cluttered with unnecessary attributes, 
but selecting further examples may be more difficult 
for the child who has not previously encountered un- 
necessary or negative instances. Hovland and Weiss 
(71) and Smoke (137) have testified to the value of 
negative instances, especially if they are recognized 
as such. In developing a concept of adjective in 
grammar, it may help to recognize some nonadjec- 
tives. 

The Nature of the Validation. The young child's use 
of dog or sweet is soon corrected or approved by 
older sibling or parent. It is more difficult to validate 
crooked or pillar of the church in the wider commu- 
nity. Frequency and immediacy are features of most 
validation (21). This process can be done easily for 
such concepts as paint but is more difficult for 
justice. Children need help in various methods of 
testing their concepts. 

The Use of the Concept. Many concepts may be 
derived inductively, but they are learned more thor- 
oughly through practice in a variety of deductive situa- 
tions (85). The high-school chemistry student may 
develop some concept of oxygen through its laboratory 
preparation, but he adds to the concept by using it in 
various ways and by reading about it. Initial learnings 
of a concept may involve education of relationships or 
insight, but the permanence and breadth of concepts 
may be affected by reinforcement and usefulness. 
Teaching procedures which encourage discovery and 
generalization are superior to drill in primary arith- 
metic (145, 149), especially for bright children with 
low initial achievement (7). 

CHILDREN’S KNOWLEDGE OF CONCEPTS. 
More studies have been made of concepts typically 
known by children at various age levels than of any 
other specific topic in children’s thinking. Only some 
of the representative and more inclusive ones are 
mentioned below. These seven categories obviously 
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overlap. For example, children’s concepts of time may 
reinforce their knowledge of social concepts, and their 
ideas of humor may relate to their esthetic or to their 
social concepts. The presentation of many of the facts 
of children’s knowledge of concepts may help in build- 
ing an understanding of children’s general mental de- 
velopment, give many leads to the grade placement of 
curricular concepts and topics, and provide a frame- 
work to help in the study of the development of indi- 
vidual children. 

Mathematical Concepts. Mathematical concepts in- 
clude those of number, quantity, space, and our num- 
ber system as a system, Summaries of various studies 
include those of Martin (94) and of Russell (131). 
Different studies of preschool children have been 
combined by Brownell and others (18), by McLaugh- 
lin (90), and by Riess (127). Piaget (115, 117) has 
reported some of his work with the discoveries of 
children regarding number. Typical studies of school- 
age children are those of Brotherton and his associates 
(16) and of Buswell and John (22). In 1953 Piaget 
summarized some of his previous work on numerical 
concepts. He points out that children can have con- 
cepts of number that they develop without being able 
to count, and that concepts of measurement appear at 
a later age than concept of number, Concepts of 
quantities and measures were investigated by Wilson 
and Cassell (158). Ames and Learned (3, 5) found 
some similarities in the development of young chil- 
dren’s concepts of space and time. Brownell and 
Carper’s study (19) is an example of investigation of 
understanding an arithmetical process, in this case 
multiplication. Strauss (141, 142) found some specific 
Stages in children’s understanding of rules involving 
money transactions. These and other investigations 
Suggest that the child's mathematical concepts are 
closely related to his perception of number, space, 
weight, and quantity and, accordingly, that many 
opportunities to explore and manipulate concrete 
materials help the young child’s development. Further 
studies are needed of older children’s grasp of our 
number system and of social-usage mathematics. 

Concepts of Time. Concepts of time are related to 
those of number and space but are even more ab- 
stract because of the typical lack of clues to estimate 
them. The young child first grasps such concepts as 
morning and afternoon in relation to his daily sched- 
ule, or of seasons in relation to landscape changes 
(3), but fixed units such as hour or indefinite ones 
such as short while ago are vague. Springer (140) has 
studied development of abilities in “clock time,” and 
Friedman (44, 45), Pistor (121), and Sturt (144) 
made important studies of more general and historical 
time. In a summary of studies Flickinger and Rehage 
(41) suggested that some concept of past versus 
present is reached at about eight years, full under- 

standing of our system of time measurement at about 
11 years, understanding of time lines at about 13 
years, and mature grasp of time words and dates at 
about 16 years of age. Such findings have implications 
for mathematics and social-studies programs. 
Science Concepts. Science concepts often involve 
measurement and therefore are related to those of 
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mathematics, space, time, and other phenomena. In 
addition, they go beyond specific measures to grasp of 
relations, such as where rain comes from (cause and 
effect), and to process, such as the scientific method. 
The modern child then must develop some ideas about 
rivers or clouds but also go on to experimental proof 
and atomic energy. Work on children’s science con- 
cepts was pioneered by Hall and Browne (54) and 
notably advanced by Piaget (112, 113). In studying 
their explanations of such phenomena as wind and 
air, movements of different sorts, and the mechanism 
of simple engines, Piaget found that children devel- 
oped in three main stages and used 17 types of ex- 
planation. 

In the first stage (3 to 5 years, approximately), 
which he called “Autistic,” they used six explanations: 
motivation, finalism, phenomenistic causality, partici- 
pation, magical causality, and moral causality. The 
second stage (from 5-6 to 7-8 years, approximately) 
he called “Egocentric” and for it listed three explana- 
tions: artificialist causality, animistic causality, and 
dynamic causality. The third stage (7 or 8 to 12 years 
and beyond), “Logical,” accounted for the remaining 
eight explanations: reaction of surrounding medium, 
mechanical causality, causality by generation, sub- 
stantial identification, condensation and rarefaction, 
atomistic composition, spatial explanation, and logical 
deduction. 

These explanations illustrate Piaget’s use of a 
terminology which must usually be read in full to be 
understood. Piaget’s categorization of his findings has 
been criticized by such writers as Deutsche (31) and 
Huang (72). In 1956 Nass (105) studied two groups 
of children matched as to sex, CA, and IO but rated 
as “emotionally disturbed” and “emotionally ad- 
justed,” respectively. He agreed with Piaget that 
much of children’s causal thinking from eight to ten 
years is prelogical but that scores are affected by 
personality, by wording of the questions, and by the 
subject matter involved, 

In 1957 Piaget (118) summarized some of his 
studies to point to an interesting parallel between 
young children’s concepts of objects, space, causality, 
and velocity and the hypotheses and concepts of ad- 
vanced theoretical physicists. For example, the child 
may begin to show some sense of causal relation as 
early as six months, although it is a diffuse connection 
without comprehension of spatial relationship or inter- 
mediary objects. At an early age he will also show 
understanding of relative velocity in terms of two 
bodies in motion in the same direction and one passing 
the other. 

Much of science is concerned with principles or 
relations between concepts. Concepts of causal rela- 
tionships have been investigated by Grigsby (50), by 
Lacey and Dallenbach (81), and by Schooley and 
Hartmann (132). Piaget and Inhelder’s study (119) 
was concerned with children’s understanding of the 
conservation of matter. A British study by Cohen 
and Hansel (26) found that children had ideas of 
dependence but that the concept of independence of 
event and outcome did not emerge until age 12 or 
later. A different type of study was that of the con- 
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ceptual development of one child from about three to 
five years of age by Navarra (106). One chapter is 
given to the significance of process in the child’s ex- 
perience. A few studies have been made of children’s 
superstitions, but much needs to be done to determine 
what concepts and laws can be grasped at different 
levels in elementary and secondary schools. 

Concepts of the Self. The child’s concept of who 
and what he is may color much of his thinking, his 
personality, and his social behavior. Achieving the 
philosopher’s goal of “know thyself” is an important 
part of development. Several writers have traced the 
genetic development of the self concept from sense 
of bodily identity in young children, to differentiation 
of self and others, through a period considerably influ- 
enced by language, to the emergence of the social self 
with awareness and possible conflicts regarding others. 
Jersild (76) summarized some of this literature. One 
of his own studies (75) analyzed nearly three thou- 
sand compositions on “What I Like About Myself” 
and “What Do I Dislike About Myself” written by 
students from fourth grade through college. In the 
elementary- and secondary-school groups the most 
frequent items were classified as physical character- 
itics, clothing and grooming, health, material posses- 
sions, home and family, ability in sports, ability in 
school, and special talents. Ames (4) reported obser- 
vations of the sense of self in nursery-school children. 
Havighurst and associates (59) found that choices 
by older children and adolescents of the person they 
would most like to resemble were in four categories 
—parents, glamorous adults, attractive and known 
young adults, and a composite of imaginary char- 
acters. 

Other contributions to the knowledge of the self 
concept are Dymond’s chapter (35), Rogers’ chap- 
ter (128), and Symonds’ book (146) about therapy. 
Research on self-evaluation, partly in relation to 
evaluation of adults and peers, has been summarized 
by Russell (129). Various studies have shown that 
maturity of self concept may be related to school 
difficulties (153), to physical maturity (136), to par- 
ent judgments (82), to knowledge of the environment 
(68), and to other personality factors (15, 23). 

Social Concepts. Social concepts may also be related 
to concepts of the self, since they involve interpersonal 
relations as well as knowledge of social and civic 
affairs. Gesell and Ilg (47) describe many examples 
in the interpersonal relations area. Teaching for social- 
studies concepts has been described by Michaelis 
(97, Ch. 4) and by Wesley and Adams (157, p. 290- 
311). Murphy and his associates (101) have described 
social learnings, and the Andersons (8) have sug- 
gested theoretical bases for such learnings. 

These and other writings suggest that the child’s 
first social percepts and concepts are learned in his 
immediate family circle but that as he acquires lan- 
guage and begins to play with peers other concepts 
develop. When he enters school he is likely to have 
one or two friends rather than a feeling for a whole 
class, but by 10 years or so the influence of the gang 
or peer group begins to be important. At this level, 
too, the prejudices and labels of adults may be 
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learned (123). Early studies analyzed social concepts 
in the curriculum; Alilunas (2) has summarized some 
of these. Among the more important studies of school- 
age children are those of Eskridge (36), Ordan (108), 
and Zeligs (162). Laughlin (83) followed up earlier 
studies by C. Tryon of sixth- and seventh-graders’ 
interpersonal concepts. The range of understanding 
in social areas was partly illustrated by the topics in 
Miller and Horn’s study (98) of children’s concepts 
regarding debt and Haire’s finding (52) that children 
from different social-economic levels had different per- 
ceptions of the role of labor and management in 
industry, 

The 1957 report of Remmers and Radler (126) was 
a summary of 15 years of study of the attitudes and 
ideas of American teen-agers, based on solicited, un- 
signed letters and questionnaires. The teen-agers’ 
chief worries were personal-social: what to do on 
social occasions, how to overcome stage fright, and 
how to conduct themselves on dates. Seventy-nine 
percent complained that parents usually or sometimes 
underestimate their children’s true maturity, but, as 
well, 75 percent felt that obedience and respect for 
authority are important habits. In what might be 
labeled a conservative or reactionary social attitude, 
nearly one half the group endorsed censorship of 
books and periodicals and about one third believed 
free speech should be denied certain people. 

Moral-Religious Concepts. Moral-religious concepts 
and values are sometimes related to social concepts 
but may go beyond them to such concerns as chil- 
dren’s ideas of God. Jones (78) has summarized 
studies related to children’s social-moral concepts, 
and Piaget’s The Moral Judgment of the Child (120) 
overlapped the two fields. 

In his report, Piaget was concerned with such prob- 
lems as the child’s concepts of rules, his relations to 
authority and cooperation, and the development of 
his ideas of justice. In the first area of rules, Piaget 
found four stages: a motor, individual level (infancy); 
an egocentric level (approximately two to five years); 
a third stage of “incipient cooperation” (beginning at 
seven or eight years); and a “codification of rules” 
stage (appearing at 11 or 12 years). The tendency to 
regard rules as inviolable was part of the “moral 
realism” of the child, with emphasis on authority or on 
“adult constraint” governed by “unilateral respect” 
in contrast to the morality of cooperation governed 
by “mutual respect.” 

Illustrative of his point of view in various areas, 
Piaget said the following about children’s ideas of 
justice: “(These findings] allow us to conclude, in so 
far as one can talk of stages in moral life, the existence 
of three great periods in the development of the sense 
of justice in the child. One period, lasting up to the 
age of seven-eight, during which justice is subordinated 
to adult authority; a period contained approximately 
between eight-eleven and which is that of progressive 
equalitarianism (sheer reciprocity dominates); and 
finally a period which sets in toward eleven-twelve, 
and during which purely equalitarian justice is tem- 
pered by consideration of equity” (120, p. 314). 
Piaget pointed out that the last period involved more 
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grasp of subtleties, more dependence on circumstances, 
and more relativity in forming moral judgments, 

Lerner’s study (86) supported many of Piaget’s 
findings, especially in the decline of the egocentric 

self and progressive development of the sociocentric 
self, and work by Durkin (34) and by MacRae (92, 
93) has corroborated some of Piaget’s findings but 
disagreed with others. MacRae found little or no evi- 
dence to sustain Piaget's terms of “unilateral con- 
straint,” “unilateral respect,” “social constraint,” and 
“heteronomy” but found some evidence favoring 
Piaget’s emphasis on the role of authority in the home. 
Durkin reviewed the literature relevant to Piaget's 
work and, unlike him, found more justice in reciprocity 
at the second-grade levels than at the fifth- or eighth- 
grade levels, She also got both more “tell an author- 
ity” responses as a last resort and more tendencies to 
consider a group of related factors in older children. 
One of the earliest studies of children’s spiritual 
concepts is that of Barnes entitled “The Theological 
Life of a California Child,” published in Pedagogical 
Seminary in 1892. In 1917 Leuba (87) found little 
systematic knowledge in children’s thinking about 
God. Bose (14) studied the ideas about terms such as 
God, faith, and soul in 1961 children aged 8 to 18. 
MacLean (91) confined his study to the ideas of God 
found in Protestant religious-education materials and 
tested children on these. Mathias (96) studied chil- 
dren's ideas of God in relation to their conduct as part 
of the Character Education Inquiry under the direc- 
tion of Hartshorne and May, and Hightower (69) 
studied a group of Iowa children to determine the 
relationship between conduct and Biblical informa- 
tion. McDowell (89) tested over two thousand Catho- 
lic children, in Grades IV to XII, and found that the 
younger ones tended more to a concrete, anthro- 
pomorphic picture of God, whereas the older ones 
conceived Him as a spiritual being. Nixon (107) used 

pictures in interviewing 164 pupils in Grades I, III, 

and V of a public school and a parochial school. 

Older children from certain evangelical groups and 

children who attend church regularly expressed the 
most ideas about God. The idea “God in heaven” was 
most frequent in the first grade and anthropo- 
morphisms most frequent in the third grade, 
Social-moral concepts are sometimes described as 
values, Dukes (33) reviewed 211 references to psy- 
chological studies of values which include some work 
with children, Martin (95) related learning theory to 
the development of values, and Foshay and others 
(43) presented a study of children’s values, This study 
reported on children’s ideas of social behavior with 
such labels as “follow-through,” “acceptance,” “initi- 
ative,” “aggression,” and “democratic behavior” and 
gave certain hints for cooperative research procedures, 
Hawkes (60) tested values of elementary-school 
children in such areas as beauty, friendship, freedom, 
and personal improvement. 

Miscellaneous Concepts. Miscellaneous concepts 
cover a wide variety of understandings, many of 
which have some social connotations. For example, a 
child’s esthetic concepts of humor depend upon the 
social background of the individual and the social 
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circumstances surrounding the object or event, What 
is beautiful in one culture is not necessarily prized in 
another, and what is funny on the playground may 
not be amusing in the classroom. Russell (131) has 
summarized studies of children’s ideas of humor and 
beauty in the graphic arts and in music. Flugel (42) 
gave more than 80 references on the psychology of 
humor, Wolfenstein (159, 160) found that children’s 
understanding of jokes depended upon age, intelli- 
gence, interest, and technical form. Until adolescence 
children often are uncertain how to take jokes, and 
they look to teacher, peers, and others to discover 
whether or not to laugh, 

Children’s ideas of death have been investigated by 
Anthony (9) and by Nagy (102), Nagy (103, 104) 
has also studied children’s conceptions of the func- 
tioning of the brain, the lungs, and the digestive organs 
and also children’s birth theories, 

Children’s concepts of adults and adult life are 
often interesting—and amusing—to adults. Freeston 
(46) used drawings, a questionnaire, and free re- 
sponses of children of wide age range to show ideas 
changing from concentration on appearance and dress 
to objectivity in work and occupations. Mott (100) 
listed some concepts about mothers held by a group 
of four- and five-year-olds. Grace and Lohmann (49) 
reported children’s reactions to stories depicting 
parent-child conflict situations; Finch (39) found 
some different responses for boys and girls, aged 
three through seven, in regard to their concept of 
father and mother roles; and Crane (27) reported a 
New Zealand study of young adolescents’ concepts of 
the adult. As in some United States studies, 12-year- 
olds formed a glamorous and unreal stereotype of the 
adult, with a change toward greater realism by 14 
years, especially on the part of the boys. 

Also exhibiting social overtones are Studies by 
Harris and others (58) of children’s ideas of respon- 
sibility. Pope (122) showed that there are sex differ- 
ences and socio-economic differences in values placed 
on behavior at the sixth-grade level. As in earlier 
Studies from the University of Chicago, the children 
of higher socio-economic backgrounds placed higher 
values on conformity to adult standards and conven- 
tional rules of conduct, whereas children of lower 
socio-economic status stressed as desirable consider- 
able self-assertion and aggression. Such examples of 
miscellaneous concepts illustrate both social content 
and the fact that concepts may be closely allied to 
attitudes and behavior, 

The studies cited illustrate, perhaps most of all, the 
diversity of concepts needed for modern life and the 
immensity of the task of the school and of children 
in developing them. The list of studies could be en- 
larged considerably, and the list of topics or areas 
needing research is at least equally long. In addition, 
these investigations illustrate growth in concepts from 
early childhood to older ages. Concepts change from 
immediate to remote, concrete to abstract, simple to 
complex, egocentric to social, diffuse to focused, vague 
to specific, and contradictory to consistent, 

In this change, the problem of Stages is an impor- 
tant one. Enough of Piaget's work has been quoted to 
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suggest his system of outlining rather specific stages 
of development, He and other European psychologists 
considered this problem in a 1956 symposium (111). 
Piaget gave four characteristics of developmental 
stages: (a) constancy in the developmental sequence 
despite individual growth potentials, (b) integration 
within the developmental pattern of complex func- 
tions, (c) organization at a specific maturational level 
typified by a dominant feature, and (d) two levels 
within a stage, the first being maturational readiness. 
The appendix of the Proceedings describes concept 
formation in a series of periods, stages, and substages. 

Many American psychologists have criticized 
Piaget's descriptive labels. They have been unable to 
verify his specific stages, but accept more general de- 
velopmental trends from a sensori-motor level, to a 
concrete perceptual level, to some sort of functional 
level, and finally to an abstract, conceptual level. 

Many of the above studies also show that concept 
development parallels vocabulary development (130, 
155), Concepts may differ in completeness and cor- 
rectness. They usually reflect both objective properties 
of the object, quality, or relationship and subjective 
perceptions of the individual holding the concept. 
Children of any one age vary widely in the concepts 
they know, but such factors as chronological and men- 
tal age, general information, socio-economic back- 
ground, and ability to classify and index ideas are 
positively related to concepts known ( 134). Percepts, 
memories, and images are combined into concepts. 
The integration may take place during sensory impres- 
sion, motor manipulation, questioning, reading, prob- 
lem solving, and creating. It may occur in relatively 
undirected patterns or in directed teaching as described 
below, 

TEACHING FOR CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT. 
Concepts pervade most school learnings. Research in- 
dicates that even a limited skill, such as the addition 
combination of 5+ 3, is learned more easily if the 
concepts of number and process are understood (19), 
and most teachers no longer aim for memorization of 
facts or dates without meanings attached. Verbal 
learnings may still be prominent in social studies, the 
sciences, and other factual disciplines, but most 
teachers attempt to supplement these with concrete 
experiences, pictures, experimentation, and, in general, 
a multisensory approach, especially for young chil- 
dren, Many types of curriculum organization may be 
considered as plans for developing broader and 
deeper concepts—the cylic approach to subject matter, 
the correlation method, and the unit of work represent 
stages in curricular patterns designed to produce 
clearer concepts and relationships between them. 

Research is limited on the broad topic of concept 
development in relation to curriculum practice, but 
examples of specific studies may be given. Katona 
(79) and Wertheimer (156) illustrated many devices 
for obtaining clear perceptions merging into concepts 
and problem solving. Feifel and Lorge (38) and Ter- 
man and Merrill (148) have indicated qualities in 
concepts which are attainable at different age levels. 
Books on methods of teaching, especially in arith- 
metic, stress ways of building concepts (139). Such 
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articles as those of Carner and Sheldon (24), Knipp 
(80), and Smith (135) reflected research backgrounds 
on concept building through reading. Flickinger and 
Rehage (41) gave suggestions for teaching concepts 
of time and place in social studies. Reiner (125) re- 
ported success in developing understanding of three 
types of cause-and-effect relationship in science. 
Hamilton (55) reported methods of teaching conserva- 
tion concepts, and Vicklund (150) described attempts 
to eliminate erroneous science concepts, usually in the 
form of superstitions. 

Reports of hundreds of units of work in social 
studies and other areas have appeared in educational 
literature, Although these usually neglect to report 
experimental controls, the total mass of the evidence 
leaves little doubt that the variety of activities found 
in a well-planned unit of work produces learning of 
some clear, deep, and even unusual concepts, Hanna 
and others (57) have given evidence about units and 
descriptions of some of them. A number of studies of 
the “then and now” in education, such as the Gilchrist 
summary (48), indicate the development of clearer 
concepts in the unit approach than in more traditional 
teaching. As only one example, Farrell and Wailes 
(37) described growth in 11 science concepts through 
a unit on atomic energy—and this at the elementary- 
school level. 

Concepts are such an integral part of thinking that 
it is difficult to find any research on learning and 
thinking which does not include them at least in part. 
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Common observation insistently indicates that men 
run to different main kinds of body form; and com- 
mon belief, from Shakespeare to old wives’ tales, is 
satisfied that these body forms will think, feel, and act 
in distinctive ways. Constitutional studies are the at- 
tempt to recognize in formal and systematic ways 
both the variation and the association of body and 
behavior. In modern terms, they stress the unity of 
the organism. They form an approach to human 
differences which may be contrasted with the tradi- 
tional anthropological one. The latter was originally 
addressed to problems of racial classification and to 
the differences between groups, making use of various 
unrelated measurements and the averages of such 
measurements as the criteria of difference. Constitu- 
tion considers instead the differences among individu- 
als within a population and has seldom been 
concerned directly with measurements, looking in- 
stead for broad tendencies toward fullness, strength, 
or leanness which are easily seen but not readily 
stated by measurements of the traditional kind. While 
the interest of the investigators has usually lain in 
the psychological, psychotic, or disease responses of 
various constitutional types, the basic differentiation 
has almost always been made at the concrete, morpho- 
logical end of the “constitution.” 

The subject has a history, reaching back to classical 
times and culminating in the nineteenth century, of 
the production of typologies (20, 31, 34). These 
usually make a distinction between thin and thick 
only, but in some cases recognized three or four types 
by dividing the thin into a “cerebral” and a “respira- 
tory” type (French school) and the thick into “diges- 
tive” and “muscular.” No permanent results or use 
remain from these. In the twentieth century there 
have been two schools of consequence, those of Viola 
in Italy and of Kretschmer in Germany, Viola (36) 
used measurements of the trunk and limbs to arrive 
at a morphological index, dividing subjects into 
microsplanchnics, with slight trunks and relatively 
long limbs, and macrosplanchnics, with stout trunks 
and short limbs, finding normosplanchnics in the inter- 
mediate range. This was the one important attempt to 
base a typology on the anthropometric method, fore- 
shadowing work in factor analysis. Viola was very 
much aware of continuous normal variation in 
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physique and in other biological attributes; further- 
more, he anticipated Sheldon in affirming the inter- 
connections of these several kinds of human variation, 
Kretschmer (18) used a more traditional tripolar divi- 
sion into pyknics (heavy-set), athletics (muscular), 
and asthenics or leptosomics (weak and slender); his 
main interest was the distinction, in tendencies to 
psychosis, between the pyknics, who could be shown 
statistically to be strongly disposed toward manic- 
depressive psychosis, and the asthenics, strongly dis- 
posed toward schizophrenia, Kallman's recent twin 
studies (16) have supported Kretschmer's findings in 
this direction, showing that when an identical twin 
develops manic-depressive psychosis it is likely to be 
the more pyknic of the pair; when a twin develops 
schizophrenia it is more likely the more asthenic or 
at least the lighter in weight. Sheldon (28) gives 
Kretschmer credit for helping Sheldon to form his 
own ideas, in that Kretschmer stressed the importance 
of mixed or intermediate types. 

Mention should be made of the work of Draper (8) 
who, though not the creator of a typology, has applied 
both the constitutional and the anthropological ap- 
proaches to disease types, with particular attention to 
sex differences in incidence, and also to the degree of 
femininity or eunuchoidal tendencies in males. He has 
also discerned complexes of morphological traits 
showing a tendency to association with a given disease, 
such as poliomyelitis and a significant excess of pig- 
ment spots, long eyelashes, large and separated central 
incisors, internal eyefolds, and hyperextensibility of 
finger joints. 

In 1940 Sheldon, in The Varieties of Human 
Physique (31), introduced somatotyping, a new 
approach so influential as virtually to sweep its pred- 
ecessors off the boards, William H Sheldon was 
trained originally in psychology and later in medicine, 
and was associated in his work with S. S. Stevens, 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard, and William B. 
Tucker, M.D., of the University of Chicago, and was 
counseled by others, including E. A. Hooton. The 
research on which somatotyping was based consisted 
of the taking of nude photographs in front, back, and 
side views, in a standardized pose which would allow 
measurements from the photos, of some 4,000 young 
men of various colleges, followed by the inspection, 
and the trial-and-error ordering and reordering, of the 
photos, in a search for poles of physical variation as 
expressed by the whole body. Starting without precon- 
ceptions as to either the number or the nature of such 
poles or tendencies, the process produced three basic 
axes, termed “endomorphy,” “mesomorphy,” and 
“ectomorphy.” Secondary scales were also distin- 
guished: gynandromorphy (masculinity-femininity), 
texture (fineness-coarseness), and dysplasia (the 
amount of disharmony in the primary scales among 
regions of the body). The method and its application 
were set forth in the original publication, giving direc- 
tions for rating physique by a combination of meas- 
urement and visual judgment; in general use the 
method has become almost entirely based on the 
latter, and has been made more explicit in a later 
volume, Atlas of Men (29). 
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The actual polar forms discerned by Sheldon are 
similar to, or suggestive of, the types of previous 
systems. In Sheldon’s view, these tendencies represent 
emphases of the three germinal embryonic layers: the 
endoderm, giving rise to the linings of the gut and 
body cavities; the mesoderm, from which derive 
muscle and skeleton and connective tissue; and the 
ectoderm, from which derive skin and central nervous 
system (15). Hence the names. But—and this is the 
heart of the system—these are “components,” not 
types: one does not try to place an individual within a 
category of endomorphy alone, but rather to rate him 
on the degree of expression of endomorphy in his 
physique, in its combination with the other two com- 
ponents. Although strong in endomorphy, for exam- 
ple, an individual would not for this reason be totally 
lacking in ectomorphy any more than he would be 
totally lacking in ectodermic structures. Instead, a 
man is rated on all three components, and only thus 
is he assigned to a type, his apparent “somatotype.” 
A scale of 7 units is used for each component, 1 being 
the least possible and 7 being the extreme. Thus a 
5-3-2 is a somatotype which is strong in the first 
component (endomorphy) but below the midpoint, 4, 
in the other two components, especially in ecto- 
morphy. (Half-units are now commonly used by prac- 
titioners of somatotyping, allowing a total of 13 steps 
in each component.) 

The first component, endomorphy, reflects the diges- 
tive viscera. A marked endomorph looks, and is, fat, 
though the meaning of endomorphy is not obesity 
alone. Outlines are smooth and rounded, and there is 
a general character of smoothness blanketing those 
contours usually dictated by muscle and skeleton. The 
accent is on globularity, with a concentration of mass 
at the abdomen, and with a degree of hamming of the 
Upper arms, so that there is a taper to rather delicate 
hands and feet. The second component stresses square- 
ness and strength, boniness and muscularity, with the 
hard modeling of the working frame showing through 
a coarse skin. Of course, this same sturdiness may be 
associated with, or blanketed by, the tissues associated 
with endomorphy, so that a man may rate high on 
both components. The third component, ectomorphy, 
is literally skinny, wispy in structure, and high in 
surface area relative to a delicate frame, though 
tending to display a prominent nose and Adam’s 
apple; as Tanner has said, the high ectomorph prac- 
tically disappears in side view. The three components 
are to a degree antithetical, as Sheldon has noted, 
being negatively correlated: one can hardly be ex- 
treme both in endomorphy and in ectomorphy. 

Somatotyping deals purely with physique, but the 
somatotype is looked on by Sheldon as only one ele- 
ment in the variation of constitution. Tanner (33) 
has stated the concept as one in which “personality,” 
in the sense of individuality, has three levels: the 

morphological, the physiological, and the psychologi- 
cal. Sheldon likewise referred to somatotype as being 
only the statics of the subject, the physical element 
alone. With Stevens again he brought out a second 
volume shortly after the first, entitled Varieties of 
Temperament (30), which was based on searching 
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behavioral and psychological case histories of 200 
young men. They presented three scales or vectors of 
temperament, characterized by clusters of traits, some 
of them peculiar to one of the vectors, some of them 
being bipolar or tripolar and thus helping to define 
more than one vector. These scales were, as in the 
case of physique, each divided into 7 points, allowing 
a temperament rating comparable to a somatotype. 
The first component is viscerotonia, ruled by a love of 
eating and of people, of comfort and relaxation; the 
viscerotonic practically “wags his tail when he eats,” 
sleeps easily and deeply, is relaxed and friendly under 
the influence of alcohol. In trouble his recourse is 
other people. The second component is somatotonia, 
which needs an outlet for bristling physical energy 
and is ruled by muscle, not gut; the somatotonic 
jumps gladly out of bed, is assertive and noisy all 
day and aggressive under the influence of alcohol, and 
in the face of stress has recourse to action. The third 
component is cerebrotonia, marked by inhibition and 
restraint in action and reserve in manner; the cerebro- 
tonic has unballasted, quick over-responses, is unhappy 
with noise and social contacts, finds it hard to relax 
or to sleep, finds alcohol part drug, part poison, 
and under stress seeks recourse in solitude and day- 
dreams. 

These temperament components were found by 
Sheldon to correspond strongly with the components 
of physique, in the order suggested by the above 
description. In the individual cases reported in the 
book, somatotype and temperament type are numeri- 
cally close, and in general Sheldon found positive 
correlations approximating .80 between endomorphy 
and viscerotonia, mesomorphy and somatotonia, and 
ectomorphy and cerebrotonia, as well as negative 
correlations among the three components of tempera- 
ment. 

Sheldon considered that, with these linked systems, 
a biologically oriented constitutional psychology had 
been launched which would allow a helpful diagnosis 
of a young individual’s proclivities and capabilities. 
A third volume, Varieties of Delinquent Youth (28), 
extends his approach into still another field and states 
his basic ideas especially well. 

Somatotype scales have been widely used whereas 
the temperament types have not, perhaps partly be- 
cause of the time and experience needed for tempera- 
ment ratings but also because the somatotype method 
met the wants of various workers in anthropology and 
medicine who were not interested in the behavioral 
aspects, or who preferred to use their own means of 
testing the relations of physique and temperament. 
There has also been some Teserve as to Sheldon’s own 
results; the “halo effect” has been pointed out (first, it 
is true, by Sheldon). That is to say, since the tempera- 
ment ratings were made by Sheldon himself, who 
could not help being acutely aware of the physical 
type of the subject as well, there might have been an 
unconscious heightening of the degree of association. 
Sheldon accepted this difficulty, but others have been 
less satisfied and have also been unconvinced of the 
reality of three independent scales for temperament, 
since statistical analysis has failed to demonstrate such 
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independence (1, 23). This has left the degree of 
actual association indeterminate. However, Seltzer, 
Wells, and McTernan (27), using the pre-Sheldon 
Grant Study material at Harvard, in which physique 
and temperament were rated by different workers, 
did find an association corresponding to ectomorphy- 
cerebrotonia; and the Gluecks (10), in what is easily 
the most rigorous analysis yet made, established an 
association of delinquency and mesomorphy, as well 
as finer associations of behavioral traits with the 
other components. 

The somatotype system has not only been applied 
widely but has also stimulated further or parallel 
work. On the one hand, its terms are known even to 
the general public, signifying a good deal of uncritical 
use; for example, newspaper columns on kindergarten 
children have referred to the “shy ectomorph.” This is 
pseudo-science, and would offend a strict Sheldonian 
on these counts: a) rating scales for children have not 
been formulated to the satisfaction of most workers, 
b) the equivalence of temperament and physique is 
accepted without reserve, and c) this is a return to 
simple typing—properly, one does not speak of “ecto- 
morphs,” but of those predominantly ectomorphic. In 
such usage, “endomorph” means only a fat child. On 
a much more sophisticated level, however, similar 
questions are broached: what is recognized by somato- 
types beyond fat, muscle, and bone (or a lack of their 
development)? There is a wide range of views on the 
point, running from those who for descriptive pur- 
poses apply the system specifically as laid down by 
Sheldon, taking note of the various special criteria 
established by him for each component, and who can 
demonstrate a high degree of agreement in their deter- 
minations (35); through those who would reject the 
special criteria and use some approximative method 
(25), and who may therefore be frankly assessing fat 
versus muscle in the body build (12); through those 
who reject the method as valid even for the last pur- 
pose and view somatotyping as a kind of phrenology 
(21); to those who are endeavoring to analyze physi- 
cal constitution by totally different methods of 
anatomical analysis (2, 3, 17). The most prominent 
modifier of Sheldon’s morphological system has been 
Hooton, one of Sheldon’s warmest general supporters, 
who undertook a large-scale study of Army men for 
the relations of body type to military assignment and 
performance (11), Hooton and his associates for this 
purpose dropped Sheldon’s terms, speaking only of 
“body type,” and of “first component” for general 
fatness and “second component” for muscularity, 
dropping ectomorphy as such. They used for the third 
component simply the ratio of height to the cube 
root of weight as an index of linearity or attenuation, 
Others have similarly found it difficult to distinguish a 
third component, “ectomorphy,” as anything other 
than a low grade of endomorphy when attacking the 
problem by statistical analysis (13, 22, 32). Direct 
comparison of Hooton’s method with Sheldon’s, on a 
single group of subjects, has demonstrated a consider- 
able divergence between them in approach and results 
(9). 


There remain other difficulties, of a more theoretical 
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nature, for Sheldon’s system or any system of con- 
stitutional typing. Somatotyping initially attracted 
anthropologists because of the failure of the traditional 
methods to provide some kind of Gestalt, or to appre- 
ciate the very kinds of principal variation which com- 
mon observation and somatotyping both perceive. But 
Sheldon's components have remained descriptive; 
there has been no theoretical development and, as 
Tanner (33) has said, we really know very little about 
the nature of such scales. It is a fact that such varia- 
tion occurs and that raters can agree in rating it, but 
what is being rated is not clear, Sheldon believes that 
the somatotype does not change: an “endomorph” 
who loses weight becomes an emaciated endomorph, 
not an ectomorph. However, those using the Hooton 
system, which tends to rate body constitution as it 
stands, take the opposite view and are supported by 
experimental work (19, 24). Also, the association of 
physique and temperament, however demonstrable, 
remains at present an association rather than an 
organic relation, since an “ectomorph” who is regu- 
Jarly knocked down in rough play may well learn to 
be shy, instead of being born shy. 

Genetic theory, with which the Sheldon school has 
been notably unconcerned, enters at this point and at 
others. Genetics sees morphology, and particularly 
physiology, fundamentally as a mosaic of small effects 
under the control of gene pairs or small gene systems, 
as did the traditional anthropometry, whereas consti- 
tutional anthropology sees physique largely ruled by 
only three major determinants stemming from an un- 
known genetic base. There are possibilities of recon- 
ciliation, however, since certain genetic effects must 
be broad in their nature, and within the mosaic con- 
ception there must be general interaction and adjust- 
ment. 

Another modern approach to constitution and the 
genetic problem lies in factor analysis, This statistically 
reduces a large number of measured variables to a 
small number of major factors which are capable of 
explaining the same variations, See STATISTICAL METH- 
ops. It evades the limitations of earlier anthropology 
in that it allows the building up of many traits into a 
coherent picture. And it evades a major objection to 
visual typing in that it can be largely objective; the 
scales or axes of variation appear in the material itself 
instead of being based on subjective judgment, and 
instead of being imposed on the material beforehand, 
For the same reasons, it opens the possibility of a 
more objective analysis of the relations of tempera- 
ment, physiology, and physique. Little of this specific 
kind of work has been done, although, for example, 
Burt (5) has related temperamental and physical fac- 
tor scores, finding low correlations between a body- 
size factor and factors of general emotionality and 
extraversion; and between non-linearity of trunk and 
limbs and breadth of body on the one hand (several 
factors), and factors of extraversion and euthymia 
on the other, Burt is very cautious about the organic 
connections involved, however. 

In problems of theory and scaling, factor analysis 
has its special difficulties; kinds of physical or tem- 
peramental variation which are easy to behold may be 
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very hard to measure, and the choice of ae te 
and the manipulation of factor axes may affect 
objectivity of the analysis. It is, however, not 2 
restricted technique, but offers a wealth of methods of 
handling data, It should converge on somatotyping 
from one direction, by assessing the most general 
types of variation; while in other directions it should 
lend itself eventually to the methods of quantitative 
genetics. Cattell, Blewett, and Beloff (7) have found 
factors of temperament on twin and family material, 
and from the appropriate factor scores and the use of 
analysis of variance have given estimates of the hered- 
itary and non-hereditary components of these traits. 
In physique, Burt and his associates have been the 
principal investigators (4, 6). In their studies there 
usually has emerged a factor of general size followed 
by a distinction into linear and lateral, ie., a bipolar 
factor opposing a leptosomic and pachysomic body 
form; however, it seems likely that this is partly the 
effect of the analysis itself, since a limited number of 
length and breadth measurements comprising the 
body as a whole are certain to oppose themselves in 
this fashion when orthogonal factors are extracted by 
the centroid or simple summation method. This is not 
to say that the distinction is not a real or important 
one, but only that it may be stated too simply in work 
so far done. More detailed work, for example, on the 
skull (14), suggests that it is possible to find many 
major and local factors, and only future work will 
decide which are the more constant, biologically sig- 
nificant ones, least distorted or least determined by the 
selection of measurements for analysis, 

As to convergence of factors and Sheldon's com- 
ponents, Tanner, on a group of fifty male students 
(33), found a correlation of .94 between ratings for 
ectomorphy and Burt’s leptosomic factor scores. The 
latter he obtained by using an equation of Burt's con- 
sisting of a combination of only stature, weight, and 
leg length, a result which would appear to interpret 
Sheldon’s ectomorphy as simple linearity, It is possible 
to approximate endomorphy by a similar equation or 
factor, which expresses not so much simple fat as 
rotundity of torso and abdominal dominance over 
thorax. No such factorial approximation to meso- 
morphy has come to light, perhaps because the kind 
of measurement which would reflect the hardness and 
muscularity of this component has not been used in 
anthropometry or factor analysis, 

It is not likely that there will ever again be offered 
a typology of the pre-Sheldon kind, Whether Shel- 
don’s system, or any essentially like it, will continue 
long in use is open to question, Regardless of the 

correctness of Sheldon’s judgments as to the nature of 
the principal components of physique and tempera- 
ment, and their associations, the new tools of multi- 
variate analysis (akin to and including factor analysis) 
and of genetic analysis will force constitutional Studies 
to take account of their results. They will also encour- 
age a fresh approach to the nature of scales and the 
determination of their number and mutual importance, 
in contrast, for example, to the assumption implicit in 
somatotyping that the three components are of equal 
rank and scale length. Genetic analysis offers the 
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possibility of testing the reality of perceived physical 
and temperamental components by looking for a 
physiological base and for signs of actual genetic 
transmission. Human genetics, under the handicaps of 
lack of breeding control and long generations, has 
been slow in developing, but advances have been 
made in the genetics of behavior and physiology in 
other mammals (26), and these will provide postu- 
lates for the formulation of methods of assessing such 
variation in man. ? 

A powerful further reason for supposing that con- 
stitutional typing will be modified along the lines 
suggested lies in the rapid improvement of biochem- 
ical and biophysical methods for analyzing the con- 
stitution of the living body directly; this was virtually 
impossible until recently (3, 17). As fat, body fluids, 
skeleton, and muscle become variables which can be 
measured efficiently, they necessarily demand forms 
of statistical study and approach which are appropriate 
to them. A reformulation, or at least a reconciliation, 
of the somatotype components will evidently be 
needed to recognize such fresh work. While conceiv- 
ably a system of major components, akin to those 
now used, might once again assert itself, it is clear that 
this new field of anthropology might instead become 
the primary form of constitutional statement. 


JULY 1957 W. W. Howetts 
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The term core was first used on a broad scale in 
the early thirties. In the Virginia program it was 
designated as an integrated program of education 
which was based upon the social functions procedure 
in curriculum development (26). It was also used 
rather widely in the Eight-Year Study to describe 
courses based upon common needs or problems of 
adolescents, as well as correlated or fused courses 
(20). 

Present-day usage of the term is confused. Some- 
times it is applied to that part of the secondary-school 
curriculum that is required of all students, regardless 
of how these requirements are organized, Frequently 
it is referred to as a method of teaching characterized 
by techniques such as problem solving or student- 
teacher planning. Wright (27) distinguishes between 
“core-type” courses and “true core” courses. Other 
writers insist that the term be used only to designate 
a broad teacher-student-planned adolescent-problems 
approach in the field of general education that knows 
no subject-matter boundaries (11). And, to add to 
the confusion, programs that are labeled core in some 
schools are identical to programs in other schools 
that are designated as self-contained classrooms, 
multiple-period classes, basic education, common 
learnings, fundamental learnings, or block-scheduled 
courses. Alberty (1) sees value in keeping the mean- 
ing of this relatively new educational term fluid by 
defining a series of programs in the area of general 
education as types of core, ranging from the most 
conventional program of general education to a com- 
pletely unstructured adolescent-problems program. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. The movement 
toward the reorganization of general education in the 
high school in terms of a core program more closely 
related to the common needs, problems, and interests 
of youth has been dealt with by several investigators. 
Faunce and Bossing (11) see the core program as an 
answer to the challenges brought about by the 
changes in our culture during the past half-century 
which demand a more vital general education. For 
them, the term emerged from the recognition of a 
new concept of the responsibility of secondary educa- 
tion formulated in 1918 by the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education which shifted 
the emphasis from a static to a dynamic society. 
Implementation of this new concept of responsibility 
is found in the Eight-Year Study, the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, the findings 
of the American Youth Commission, and in numer- 
ous studies dealing with the reorganization of general 
education. Harvill (13) traces the origins of the core 
concept from the work of the Committee of Ten 
beginning in 1892. Tyler (24) sees three long-term 
movements as responsible for the development and 
extension of the core program: the rapid increase in 
the complexity of American life which forced the 
schools to educate for a wide range of competencies, 
the increased enrollment resulting in mass education, 
and the increase in research findings in learning. 
Anderson (3) regards the core program as a mani- 
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festation of the revolt against extreme compartmen- 
talization of subject matter and against the acquisi- 
tion of information as the principal objective of 
secondary education. The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development Committee on Prepara- 
tion of Core Teachers (4) names the following major 
trends as ones that give rise to and require the new 
core: (a) a new interest in general education at the 
secondary level, (b) extension and use of the scientific 
attitude and method, (c) the dual trend toward spe- 
cialization and interdependence, (d) an expanding 
concept of democracy, (e) the variety of urgent prob- 
lems that we now face, and (f) increasing demands 
on the public schools. 

The most comprehensive studies of the status of 
core programs have been made by Wright (27, 28). 
In 1948 she attempted to ascertain the number of 
public secondary schools having core programs. The 
definition used was a very loose one: “those courses 
which involve the combination of two or more class 
Periods from subjects that would ordinarily be taught 
separately.” She concluded that 833, or 3.5 percent 
of all public secondary schools, had core programs 
that met her definition. She drew the further con- 
clusion that 36 percent of all core programs are 
found in Grade VII, 30 percent in Grade VIII, and 
20 percent in Grade IX. This leaves the remaining 14 
percent for senior high schools and ungraded classes. 

In 1956 Bossing (6) made a study of a sample of 
one thousand high schools distributed throughout 
the country. The study was intended to provide data 
comparable to those collected in the Wright study. 
The investigator found that 6.6 percent of the senior 
high schools reported some type of core program. 
This indicates a rather marked increase over the 
Wright study. Approximately 50 percent of the core 
Programs reported in the study consisted of large 
blocks of subject matter, which might be character- 
ized as unified or fused courses, Sixty-three percent 
of the courses were organized around personal-social 
problems, some schools reporting both types. Another 
discernible trend is evidenced by Bossing’s findings 
that 10.1 percent of the senior high schools reporting 
showed that they were contemplating the introduction 
of a core program in the future, 

DEVELOPING THE CORE PROGRAM. If sep- 
arately taught required subjects are recognized as a 
type of core program, obviously no unique procedure 
for developing such a program is involved. This is 
true also of a core program in which two or more 
subjects are informally correlated. However, if a 
plan of formal correlation is to be developed, then 
a procedure for determining what and how curricu- 
lum materials are to be interrelated becomes neces- 
sary. Pierce (19) describes such a program in which 
centers of interest were established by the faculty for 
every grade level, after which each of the correlated 
fields (social studies, English, arts, and science) was 
broken down into unit elements related to each of 

the centers of interest. The subject fields, of course, 
retained their identity. 

If the core program is characterized by the fusion 
of two or more subjects, it is common practice to 
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build scope and sequence in terms of one of the 
fused subjects. For example, when world or United 
States history is involved, it is often utilized as the 
vehicle for bringing in the language arts and other 
fields. The program of the Horace Mann School of 
Teachers College during the Eight-Year Study is a 
good example of this procedure (20). “The Story 
of Man Through the Ages” was the general theme of 
Grades VII to IX, and “Modern Civilization and 
Cultures” provided the unifying center for Grades 
X to XII. Appropriate subject matter from the major 
fields of knowledge was brought in as needed. The 
procedure for developing this type of core program 
is relatively simple, since a ready-made scope and 
sequence (chronology or historical movements) is 
available for use by the curriculum development 
group. 

The procedures for developing an adolescent-needs 
or problems core have been more fully discussed in 
the literature. Lurry and Alberty (18) describe a 
recommended procedure for the development of the 
type of core in which scope, and to some extent 
sequence, is determined by structured problem areas. 
The first step is to determine the needs, problems, 
and interests of students by the use of observations, 
checklists or inventories, interviews, and the like. 
Upon the basis of such an analysis, problem areas are 
established and broken down into more specific prob- 
lems. These problem areas are then made the basis 
for cooperatively developed learning units in the 
classroom. For example, in one school in Prince 
George’s County, Maryland, 13 problem areas were 
set up, with grade level specified for each problem 
area (18), 

An illustration of a more flexible type of program 
also involving structured problem areas is the core 
Program of the Ohio State University, which consists 
of the following fourteen problem areas, as reported 
by Stewart and others (22, Ch. 1): problems of 
school living, problems of healthful living, problems 
of communication, problems of government, prob- 
lems of producer-consumer economics, problems of 
conservation of resources, problems of values and 
beliefs, problems of human behavior, problems of 
conflicting ideologies, problems of education, prob- 
lems of occupations, problems of social relationships 
in a rapidly changing society, and problems of living 
in the atomic age. There is no fixed sequence for the 
study of these areas. Teachers and students plan 
learning units based upon them in terms of needs and 
interests. In Grades VII to LX three periods per day 
are allocated to the core program, while in Grades x 
to XII the time block is reduced to two periods. 
Mathematics is required outside the core block in 
Grades VII and VIII, and American history is re- 
quired in Grades XI or NII. Physical education is 
required of all students at all grade levels. Coordinate 
with the core program is an extensive elective offering. 

The procedure for developing the most flexible 
type of core program would be similar except that 
the learning units would be developed by the teacher 
and students in the classroom without reference to a 
predetermined scope or sequence. In such programs 
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the content can only be described at any given level 
or for the program as a whole after the work of the 
year has been completed. A record of what units or 
problems had been undertaken would constitute the 
content of the core program for that particular year. 

Since the core program deals with all or part of 
the curriculum which is designed primarily to teach 
the common values, understandings, and skills needed 
by all students for effective citizenship, it follows 
that the overall organization of the curriculum would 
be affected by the introduction of a core program 
which involved the fusion of two or more subjects, 
or by the substitution of problem areas or broad 
units of work for some or all of the required subjects 
of the conventional program. 

Although there are few, if any, classroom proce- 
dures that are unique to the core program, there 
seems to be general agreement that certain practices 
characterize sound core programs, Among these are: 
the use of problem-centered units, teacher-student 
planning and evaluation, provision for individual 
differences in rates of learning and in needs and 
interests, individual and group guidance and remedial 
instruction carried on as an integral part of the core 
program, use of a wide variety of resources, and use 
of a wide variety of evaluative techniques (2). 

EVALUATION OF CORE PROGRAMS. The re- 
search dealing with the effectiveness of core programs 
suffers from the same confusion which surrounds the 
meaning of the term core. Frequently investigators 
assume erroneously that the core concept means the 
same thing in all situations and neglect to define 
clearly the concept which is being studied. Another 
difficulty is that teachers within the same school may 
hold widely different conceptions of the core pro- 
gram. As a result, conclusions derived from research 
studies need to be interpreted with great caution. 

Comprehensive Evaluation of Core Programs. The 
Bureau of Educational Research of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York has conducted 
a program of continuous evaluation of core programs 
over the past several years. Two of these studies are 
summarized here in some detail because of their 
comprehensiveness. Forlano (12) studied matched 
groups of students from Grades VII and VIII in core 
and conventional classes in selected elementary 
schools. The core was defined as a class which meets 
two or more periods per day with a teacher who also 
acts as counselor, and which deals with problems that 
are selected by the teacher and students cooperatively 
and that cut across traditional subject-matter lines. 
Standard measures of educational achievement and 
tests of knowledge of social behavior, interests, and 
critical thinking were administered. Students’ self- 
reports and ratings of teachers also were utilized. 
The results indicated that both groups of students 
performed about equally well with respect to “com- 
mon learnings,” with a small but significant gain in 
arithmetic fundamentals in favor of the core group. 
Core students were found to be superior in extending 
their range of peer acceptance. There was no signifi- 
cant difference between the groups with respect to 
growth of interests or knowledge of social behavior. 


Teachers and principals generally indicated approval 
of the program. 

Another series of reports (14, 15, 16) deals with 
a four-year study of the functioning of the core in 
eight junior high schools in New York City. In 
general the core program in these schools consisted 
of multiple-period classes providing for an integration 
of English and social studies and, in some cases, group 
guidance. The evaluation program, involving about 
900 students, was directed toward determining student 
growth in academic achievement, personal and social 
adjustment, attitudes, and interests. The study also 
sought, through questionnaires, to secure the opinion 
of supervisors and teachers concerning the effective- 
ness of the core program. The conclusions reached 
were that marked gains were made by core students 
in knowledge of current affairs and awareness of 
community resources, with a slight gain in interclass 
acceptability. The investigator adds that if any losses 
at all accrue in the core, those losses tend to be found 
in the social-studies area, both in the more factual 
aspects of subject matter and in interest. Approxi- 
mately three fifths of all teachers, with one fifth of 
them undecided, favored the retention of the pro- 
gram. The supervisors recommended more school 
time for core teachers to prepare and plan. 

Little research has been done on the effectiveness 
of the core in working with students with special 
language problems. Significant, therefore, is Berger's 
experiment (5) with Puerto Rican students at Mur- 
ray Hill Vocational School in New York City. The 
core utilized four periods per day and was directed 
toward improving language ability of students, help- 
ing them to adjust to the American scene, and pre- 
paring them for entry into the regular school program. 
It was concluded that the program provided a suc- 
cessful approach to the orderly assimilation of Puerto 
Rican students into the regular program of the 
school. Attendance was above the average of the 
school as a whole, holding power was higher, and 
truancy was practically nonexistent. 

Capehart and others (7, 8) conducted a controlled 
experiment in Grade X at Oak Ridge High School, 
Tennessee. The core utilized a large block of time 
and was a fusion of English and social studies with 
emphasis upon guidance, teacher-student planning, 
acquisition of skills, and personality development. 
The results of a battery of objective tests admin- 
istered to experimental and control groups indicated 
that the core groups made significantly greater gains 
in expression, in self-confidence, in the improvement 
of study skills, in civic attitudes, and in the ability 
to think critically. 

Mastery of Fundamental Skills. Such studies deal, 
as an integral part of the research, with the mastery 
of the so-called fundamentals; however, a number 
of studies have been specifically directed toward this 
end. Dexter (9) surveyed the literature and made 
personal observations in a number of core programs 
of various types. He concluded that students in core 
programs attain greater achievement in tests involv- 
ing reading growth than students in conventional 
classes. Vars (25), limiting his survey to core pro- 
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grams of the adolescent-needs or problems type, 
concluded that students in such programs do as well 
or better in communication skills than do students in 
conventional programs. He also concluded that there 
is room for improvement in core classes in the areas 
of the teaching of literature and creative writing. 
Reiner (21) studied core programs in two academic 
high schools in New York City and found that stu- 
dents exceeded the average rate of learning as meas- 
ured by standardized tests of reading and work-study 
skills. Toops (23) reported a two-year study of sixty 
sixth-grade students in an adolescent-needs core pro- 
gram at Burris laboratory school of Ball State Col- 
lege, in which all students showed some gain in 
reading proficiency, with a mean gain of more than 
two years. Kelley and Beatty (17) conducted an 
experiment involving 235 students of Grades VII and 
VIII at Penn Junior High School, Pittsburgh. The 
core program was of the fusion or unified-studies 
type, centering around community life. Over a three- 
year period achievement tests in the basic skills indi- 
cated that the core group made slightly greater gains 
in the areas of reading, language arts, and arithmetic 
while the control group made greater gains in the 
area of study skills. 

Development of Social Concern. Since one of the 
values claimed for the core program is the develop- 
ment of social sensitivity, Fair’s study (10) is note- 
worthy. The core program consisted of subject matter 
from English and the social studies, but growth in 
interests, appreciations, personal-social adjustment, 
work habits, critical thinking, and the like was 
emphasized. The core program was built upon units 
of work. Social concern was measured by a series of 
tests developed and validated by the investigator. 
The tests were administered to experimental and con- 
trol groups of students in Grades XI and XII ina 
large suburban high school. The major findings are 
that students in the core program were as aware of 
social conditions as students in the conventional pro- 
gram and were more willing to take a democratic 
Position toward social goals and practices, On the 
other hand, data failed to support the hypotheses 
that core-program students are more able to apply 
generalizations to social problems and are more 
interested in social conditions, events, goals, and 
action than students in the conventional program. 

It may be concluded that few significant differences 
in student achievement as measured by objective tests 
have been found between students in core programs 
and those in other types of curricular organization. 
On the other hand, it may also be concluded that 
students in core programs make satisfactory progress 
in attaining objectively measurable goals. In the area 
of attitudes and values there is fairly good evidence 
to indicate that a core program, organized in terms 
of common needs and problems of adolescents, is 
distinctly superior to the conventional subject-centered 
program. There are at least two possible explanations 

of these results that need further study. First, the 
results may be due to the fact that satisfactory means 
are not now available for determining the relative 
values of the two types of program, Second, under 
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actual operating conditions the core program may not 
be distinctively different from the conventional pro- 
gram. The core teacher, whose preparation has prob- 
ably emphasized subject-matter values, may still hold 
to these values and stress them in his teaching. Sim- 
ilarly, the insistence on the part of administrators 
and the public that more stress be placed on the 
mastery of the fundamentals may result in minimiz- 
ing the differences betwen the two types of program, 
The available research seems to indicate a distinct 
superiority of the core program, defined in terms of 
a large block of time devoted to common needs, 
problems, and interests of students, over the conven- 
tional programs in providing for more effective 
guidance of students, for individual differences among 
students, and for more effective use of community 
resources in the classroom. 
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Volume 1 of the Journal of Counseling Psychology 
appeared in 1954, and since then the Journal has 
been the main outlet for studies in counseling. Al- 
though chiefly a medium for research publication, 
the first four volumes carried three symposia on 
theory topics (counseling as learning, the relation 
of behavior theory to counseling, clinical versus 
statistical prediction) and 33 theory articles in the 
areas of vocational choice, marriage counseling, self- 
acceptance, semantics, the clinical process, various 
research approaches, and the goals of counseling. 
Each issue attempts to provide a balance between 
counseling concepts and theoretical propositions on 
the one hand, and research studies of the counseling 
process and counseling outcomes on the other. 

The Annual Review of Psychology provides a sys- 
tematic annual review of counseling literature. Start- 
ing with Volume 1 in 1950 each volume has con- 
tained at least one chapter on counseling. The first 
two volumes each contained two chapters to provide 
for a division into (a) counseling: diagnosis, and (b) 
counseling: therapy—an unhappily conceived dichot- 
omy! Since 1954 the title has been simply “Counsel- 
ing.” The authors of the chapters in the first eight 
volumes are those who have achieved some reason- 
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able establishment of their own scholarship in the 
field. 

Since 1933 the Review of Educational Research 
has carried a triennial review of counseling in an 
issue which has borne the general title of “Student 
Personnel Work” or “Guidance.” These reviews have 
been educationally rather than psychologically ori- 
ented, although most of the chapters on counseling 
have been prepared by psychologists since 1936. The 
writers of these counseling reviews over the ensuing 
quarter of a century represent a wide range of experi- 
ence and point of view. The authors are: R. D. Allen, 
1933; Ruth Strang, Leston L. Love, and A. J. Brum- 
baugh, 1936; C. Gilbert Wrenn, Daniel D. Feder, 
Percival M. Symonds, Edward S. Jones, Edmund G. 
Williamson, and Margaret E. Bennett, 1939; C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn and John G. Darley, 1942; Carl Rogers, 
1945; George J. Wischner and Fred McKinney, 1948; 
John W. M. Rothney and Paul J. Danielson, 1951; 
Edward S. Bordin and C. Gilbert Wrenn, 1954; 
William Coleman, 1957. The trend in these reviews is 
clearly to give increasing attention to behavior data 
involving affect as well as aptitude, to the counseling 
process and the interview relationship, and to the 
evaluation of counseling. 

The astonishing number of 20 texts in counseling 
appeared between 1950 and 1955, but only a few 
could be said to be based upon a systematic theoreti- 
cal formulation. Of these, Rogers’ 1951 client-cen- 
tered text (68), the 1954 learning-and-hypothesis- 
centered book by the two Pepinskys (62), and the 
1955 neo-analytically oriented book by Bordin (9) 
are the clearest examples. Sanderson’s 1954 book on 
vocational counseling (75) systematically lays stress 
on the client's present needs and the interview rela- 
tionship in an attempt to avoid emphasis upon 
diagnosis and the genesis-of-the-problem. Tyler’s 
clearly written 1953 text (107) is truly eclectic. It 
deals as carefully with psychological measurement 
and environmental source information as with the 
dynamics of the interview and client feelings. 

The most systematically clear book in the broader 
field of guidance is the 1956 revised edition of 
Mathewson (45), which is psychologically anchored 
to field theory. A broadly oriented book on psycho- 
therapy theory and research is the 1953 volume by 
Mowrer and others (55); the use of the term psycho- 
therapy in the title makes it no less appropriate for 
those who would concern themselves with counseling, 
unless one considers only a restricted type of cog- 
nitive counseling. Counseling theories by Perry and 
Estes, Rogers, and Mowrer are included, together 
with some substantial chapters on counseling research 
methodology and results. To be published is a year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation on Personnel Work in Education, which will 
contain a chapter on “Philosophical and Psychological 
Bases of Student Personnel Work.” 

ROLE OF THEORY IN COUNSELING. A theory 
about counseling as a process or a relationship can- 
not exist apart from a theory about the behavior of 
the people involved. Implicit within any counseling 
theory is a personality theory. On the other hand, 
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both counseling theory and personality theory are, 
for most counselors, literally more implicit than ex- 
plicit. Few counselors have an articulate and cohesive 
theory as a basis for the manner in which a counsel- 
ing relationship is initiated and developed. Fewer 
still work from an explicit personality or behavior 
theory. Most counselors “fly by the seat of their 
pants,” counsel as skillfully and meaningfully as 
possible but primarily in terms of expediency. 

What the counselor characteristically does, per- 
haps, is to ruminate after the interview as to what 
has taken place, It is here that he considers the infer- 
ences to be drawn about the interview behavior of 
both counselor and client and tests these against 
certain theoretical concepts or some theory. As a 
consequence, he may modify his concept of either 
client behavior or the counseling process and may 
set up new hypotheses to be tested in the next inter- 
view. Research upon hypothesis or specific theory- 
building prior to or during an interview is discussed 
in a later section of this article. 

A counselor needs to theorize, even though Thorne 
(106) presents some arguments which question this 
assumption. The particular theory that the counselor 
tests or develops is less important than that he en- 
gage in the process of theorizing. He must understand 
the individuals with whom he deals even though he 
may use several approaches in order to reach this 
understanding. Tyler writes: “Different theories of 
personality are like spotlights focused upon the indi- 
vidual from different directions. The same facets do 
not show up when one turns on the light labeled 
Freud as when one throws the Rogers switch” (109). 
A counselor may thus possess several varieties of 
theoretical concept, but it is important that he organ- 
ize them in some way. He should be familiar with 
the prevailing theories of behavior and of the coun- 
seling process even though his theory may remain 
to the end an unfinished product. He must expect 
that it will continually change as he grows in insight 
and experience. Shoben (86) points out that the 
counselor must develop both “ends” theories (philo- 
sophical) of purpose, meaning, and values, and 
“means” theories (scientific) of the procedures to be 
used. He would see these both involved in the coun- 
selor’s commitment to “the development of respon- 
sible individuals capable of maintaining and advancing 
a democratic society.” 

PERSONALITY THEORIES, An easy introduc- 
tion to the impact of personality theory upon counsel- 
ing is provided in a symposium on different behavior 
theories that are applied to a common client situation. 
Paul, a pre-delinquent boy with a harsh home back- 
ground and a pattern of repressed behavior symptoms 
which occasionally break over into open hostility, is 
considered by representatives of three distinct schools 
of behavior theory. Mowrer (54) attempts an appli- 
cation of neo-analytic theory to the situation, and his 
Proposed action is most certainly based upon an 
assumption of unconscious motivations such as iden- 
tification. Kimble (41) applies learning reinforcement 
theory and analyzes in stimulus-response terms two 
types of corrective procedure, changing Paul’s moti- 
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vation and changing his habit structure. Rogers (69) 
applies client-centered theory to the case, a synthesis 
of phenomenological, organismic, and self-regard 
concepts. He stresses the relationship between coun- 
selor and client which will permit the boy to restruc- 
ture his perceptions of himself and to accept more 
realistically his feelings about himself and others, 

Miller (49) summarizes the symposium and at- 
tempts a synthesis of the three theory applications 
in terms of his general behavior systems theory. This 
involves a consideration of human behavior as open 
systems of uncoded (primary) and coded (learned) 
energy in-puts and out-puts. Any exchange of energy 
across a boundary between two systems results in 
some alteration or distortion of the energy form. 
It is assumed that all personality or behavior theories 
can be compared in these universal concepts. This 
symposium will well repay the beginning reader in 
the personality-counseling theory field. 

A basic reference in personality theory is the syste- 
matic and penetrating analyses of 12 major person- 
ality theories by Hall and Lindzey (35). The volume 
is something of a milestone, since no one has previ- 
ously tried to condense into a chapter a total theory 
with its several variations or compare all theories 
on the same dimensions. The most significant formal 
attribute of a theory is said to be its capacity to. 
generate research, with some 10 or 12 substantive 
attributes possessed in varying degree by a given 
theory. The theories included range from Frend and 
Jung to factor theories by Eysenck and Cattell. 
Perhaps it would be more appropriate to place Shel- 
don’s constitutional Psychology at the other end of 
the range from Psychoanalysis. 

The final chapter of the Hall and Lindzey volume 
Provides an overview of general trends in personality 
theory. There is general acceptance by most theorists 
that man is a purposive creature. There is general 
acceptance of the concept of unconscious motivation. 
Least attention to the centrality of unconscious moti- 
vation is given in the individual psychology theory 
(Allport), field theory (Lewin), organismic theory 
(Goldstein), and self theory (Rogers), There is gen- 
eral acceptance of the holistic point of view, with 
organismic, field, and perceptual emphases seen as 
different forms of holism. Least acceptance of this 
is in the stimulus-response theories and the factor 
theories. Similarly, the self-concept is an accepted 
component of all theories save the stimulus-response, 
factor, and constitutional psychology theories. The 
importance of group membership determinants is 
denied in no theory but is most heavily stressed by 
the neo-analysts, Fromm and Sullivan, by Murphy 
(biosocial), Murray (personology), and Miller and 
Dollard (stimulus-response). The centrality of re- 
ward or reinforcement is heavily emphasized in the 
stimulus-response theory, the psychoanalytic pleasure 
principle, and the canalization concept in Murphy’s 
biosocial theory, but is denied by Allport, Goldstein, 
Lewin, and Rogers. The significance of events taking 
place early in development is stressed by Freud, the 
stimulus-response theory, biosocial theory, Murray's 
personology, and Sullivan’s interpersonal theory. The 
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opposing emphasis with stress on the significance of 
contemporary factors is upheld in the theories pre- 
sented by Allport, Rogers, and Lewin. The impor- 
tance of the continuity of development divides the 
theorists in about the same manner, that is, psycho- 
analysts and stimulus-response adherents versus the 
individual, field, and self-theory proponents. 

Learning Theory. It is conceivable that one should 
draw no distinction between personality theory and 
learning. Since both have reference to explanations 
of behavior, a personality theory is a learning theory, 
and vice versa. This position is not realistic, however, 
since for many personality theorists learning is a 
part of their concern but not the whole. As Hall and 
Lindzey have stated the issue, learning theory is 
concerned with “the process of change,” whereas 
the major personality theories deal more broadly 
with the total structure of behavior, with “the acqui- 
sitions or outcomes of learning.” In both learning 
and personality theories the principle of effect or 
reinforcement and the principle of association or 
contiguity play a prominent part. The heaviest load- 
ing of learning theories per se revolves around the 
reinforcement phenomenon, whereas the principle of 
contiguity comes much closer to the concerns of 
some personality theorists. If the stimulus-response 
theory emanating from Hull is being considered, one 
is definitely in learning territory, whereas the psycho- 
analytic theories or the constitutional theory of Shel- 
don show little concern for the learning process as 
such. 

The outstanding attempt to unite personality and 
learning theory is that by Dollard and Miller (26) 
where reinforcement, unconscious processes, and 
social learning are all involved. Mowrer (53) ap- 
proaches the learning situation more as a personality 
theorist when he involves both reinforcement and 
contiguity in what was originally known as the two- 
factor theory, More recently Mowrer (52) has moved 
in the direction of the cognitive theorists with greater 
concern for attitudes and meanings and less for stim- 
ulus-response bonds, 

This division between learning and personality 
theories on the basis that learning theories emphasize 
reinforcement is an overstatement, since Guthrie as 
a learning specialist is the best-known exponent of 
the contiguity or association theory. Nor is it fair 
to say that learning theorists are concerned only with 
process, when Dollard and Miller have incorporated 
both psychoanalytic and social learning concepts in 
their theory. Hilgard (36) should be reviewed for 
any real attempt to comprehend the scope of learn- 
ing theories. 

The first issue of the Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology contained a symposium on “Counseling as 
Learning” in which Coombs (21), Shaw (82), and 
Shoben (88) each attempted an analysis of the learn- 
ing process in counseling. The attempts were discrete 
—perceptual field theory, nonadaptive interaction, 
and neo-analysis in learning psychology terms, re- 
spectively—but all stated that typical learning theory 
was of limited usefulness to a counselor. In fact, this 
reviewer would propose that educators in general 
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need a personality theory more than a learning 
theory if they are to fulfill their dictum to “consider 
the whole child.” It is unfortunate that learning 
theories dealing with limited types of classroom be- 
havior have been almost the exclusive resource of 
teachers, whereas the philosophy and purpose of both 
school and college have been to consider the student 
organismically and as one having unconscious and 
social determinants of behavior. The resource has 
not been equal to the need. 

Effective counseling even more than teaching must 
deal with the total behavior pattern of a client— 
past and present, conscious and unconscious, person 
and total situation, process and structure. It is under- 
standable that learning studies have considered only 
selected elements of total behavior in order to estab- 
lish an effective experimental situation, Yet it is 
precisely because of this as well as of the fact that 
much of the experimentation has been with animals 
that one is led to conclude that “learning” as cur- 
rently understood is not an inclusive enough concept 
for a total behavior theory. 

THEORETICAL APPROACHES TO THE COUN- 
SELING PROCESS. A lucid transition from person- 
ality and learning theory to counseling is provided 
by Tyler (109). Each counselor should develop his 
own theory, and in this process, writes Tyler, he will 
draw his theoretical constructs from several major 
sources: (a) the physiological and psychological 
laboratories (homeostasis; the general adaptation 
syndrome; reinforcement and generalization concepts 
from stimulus-response studies; relationship, insight, 
and perception concepts from cognitive theory test- 
ing); (b) psychoanalysis (unconscious processes, 
motivation, anxiety, with socialization and the con- 
structive unconscious from the neo-analysts); (c) 
the social disciplines of anthropology, sociology, and 
personnel classification (biosocial systems, social role, 
trait); and (d) philosophy and religion (the self, 
freedom, responsibility). Tyler proposes her own 
working personality formulation as a blend of devel- 
opmental learning concepts and self-concept or self- 
identity processes. In her counseling theory, attention 
is given to limitations of development as well as to 
the potentialities for growth. Since there are more 
potentialities than realities, the process of self-identity 
(self-actualization) will impose drastic self-limitations. 

A more focused attempt to relate personality the- 
ory to counseling is made by Bordin (7) who would 
have a counseling psychologist take certain psycho- 
analytic concepts into consideration in his theory 
building: identification, self-image, ego-ideal (self- 
concept and ideal self), and sublimation. He would 
also have the counselor not be misled by the orthodox 
Freudian emphasis upon the severely deforming ex- 
periences of the first six years of life, for these early 
years contain significant and constructive experiences 
as well. It is in this more positive growth connection 
that the identification and other ego processes need 
to be studied. Sullivan is reported as proposing that 
successful adolescent experiences “may reverse and 
dissipate even massive effects of early adverse influ- 
ences on personality structure.” 
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The Pepinskys (62) group theoretical approaches 
to counseling under five categories: (a) trait-and- 
factor-centered (Peterson, Williamson, Darley, Su- 
per, and others); (b) communications (Robinson, 
and others); (c) self-theory (Rogers, Porter, Snyder, 
Butler); (d) psychoanalytic; and (e) neo-behavioral. 
Although the Pepinskys list no writers in the psycho- 
analytic category who are counseling theorists or 
practitioners, some counseling theorists draw upon 
Sullivan or other socially oriented analysts. These 
theorists draw also upon self-theory, which has its 
psychoanalytic roots in Rank fully as much as in 
Leck’s self-consistency or in Goldstein’s self-actual- 
ization. The Pepinskys would themselves prefer the 
neo-behavioral approach and believe they are in 
company with Shaw, Magaret, Shoben, Mowrer, and 
Miller and Dollard. It should be made clear that 
Mowrer (53) and Shoben (85) make almost as much 
of an attempt to fuse learning and analytic theory as 
does the earlier mentioned attempt of Dollard and 
Miller. 

The dilemma of a counseling theorist is clear: (a) 
If he starts from personality or learning theory he 
must state his theory exactly and rigorously enough to 
test it. This means a careful design with allowance 
for all major variables, Unfortunately, by the time 
the counselor can become involved in the interview, 
for example, there are too many other variables to 
be taken into account to permit the interview rela- 
tionship to be spontaneous—or else what is tested of 
the theory is of minute proportions, (b) If the 
counselor builds a theory inductively from counseling 
experience he may develop a generalization statement 
(theory) which appears useful in understanding be- 
havior but which cannot be stated with the rigorous- 
ness of a deductive-hypothetical system. It is therefore 
very difficult to test as a theory except in the experi- 
ence of the counselor, Rigorousness is plagued with 
artificiality, practicality with poor theory construction. 

The earlier concerns of counseling with the pre- 
sumed dichotomy of the nondirective versus the di- 
rective approach (later termed client-centered and 
eclectic), with whether or not diagnosis precedes or 
accompanies counseling or is present at all, with 
the distinction between counseling and psychotherapy 
or with that between counseling psychology and clin- 
ical psychology, appear to be diminishing in empha- 
sis. Counselors are a little less threatened with having 
to act as “psychotherapists.” While it is true that 
Black (5) may point out significant common ele- 
ments of patient-therapist relationships in “diverse 
psychotherapies” and Cottle (22) may do the same 
for client-counselor relations in variously oriented 
approaches to counseling, it is even more evident that 
there is much that is operationally common between 
Psychotherapy and counseling. Perry's attempt (64) 
to distinguish counseling from psychotherapy upon 
the basis of social roles versus personality dynamics 
is, to this reviewer, a little more satisfying than the 
approach by Mowrer (51) in terms of normal anxiety 
versus neurotic anxiety, 

In all of these statements of contrast, however, 
there is a serious strawman element, The most con- 
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vincing discussions in this area appear to see differ- 
ences in degree, not in kind, as existing on a 
continuum rather than being of a dichotomous nature. 
Shaw in his 1957 Annual Review chapter (84) speaks 
with appreciation of the 1955 literature as suggesting 
flexibility as the keystone of counseling practice. He 
cites Robinson’s counselors (66) playing different 
roles in response to differences in clients and situa- 
tion, Bordin’s three dimensions (9) of counseling 
which provide for variation between clients and from 
time to time with the same client, Shaw's strategist 
counselor (83) who “moves in” on a client's expect- 
ancies of the moment and upends them in the direc- 
tion hoped for by the client. Earlier, Williamson 
(114) had stressed the broad dynamics in counseling 
by making clear that counseling is concerned with 
the “significance for growth . . . of the social context 
in which he [the client] grows. . . .” 

The Counselor as an Hypothesis Maker. As coun- 
seling practice has matured, the need has been felt 
to specify with greater detail the process by which a 
counselor arrives at his conclusions. In 1954 both 
Meehl (46) and the Pepinskys (62) proposed that 
the clinician was a sort of model builder. In his 
review of statistical and clinical prediction, Meehl 
attempted to formulate the way in which the activities 
of a clinician were different from those of a clerk. 
Since the clinician must deal with events or circum- 
stances which are unique, he must bring these to- 
gether—on the spot—into a meaningful “conception 
of this person” or, as the Pepinskys phrased it, he 
forms a “micro-theory” of behavior, Later, however, 
Mech! (47) makes clear that where there is a formula 
a clinician should use this in preference to his clinical 
reasoning based upon “non-frequency inductive prob- 
ability.” 

Within this framework the counselor's responses 
in the interview should result from anticipations 
based on his “micro-theory” about the client. The 
anticipatory nature of counseling was earlier formu- 
lated by Butler (12) and recalls what Wrenn (119, 
P. 149) referred to as “process diagnosis.” Super 
(98) has emphasized the need for the clinician to 
test the “picture of the client” framed by the coun- 
selor against the “picture obtained by others including 
the client.” 

The Pepinskys propose that the counselor must be 
enough of a scientist to be able to distinguish be- 
tween observation and inference, to state testable 
hypotheses based on inferences, to test the hypotheses, 
and to reconstruct the “micro-theory” in light of the 
Tesults of these tests. Such a procedure they feel will 
not only improve the counselor’s practice but also 
add to the science of counseling, This is a logical 
development of, but a great advance over, the Bor- 
din-Pepinsky diagnostic constructs (61) even as re- 
juvenated by Byrne (13). 

The concept of the counselor as a theory builder 
Must, of course, remain a theory itself since the 
observation of man’s Cognitive processes is, for the 
Present at least, not possible. There is, however, 
some evidence for the position. Meehl’s logical argu- 
ment (46, p. 37-67) is convincing, and the reports 
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of both McArthur (44) and Pepinsky (59) illustrate 
with crude empirical evidence how the clinician may 
be operating. McArthur invited “experts” to predict 
the behavior of subjects over a ten-year period. He 
reported that all clinicians tended to use a variety 
of data and hypotheses from several theories regard- 
less of their “specialties.” The consistent factor was 
that they tended to be operating from some kind of 
theoretical conception of the person. The experts all 
seemed to begin their predictions with a statement 
similar to “He is the kind of person who... .” 
Pepinsky, on the other hand, had a group of re- 
searchers who were studying productive behavior 
formulate a “hypothetical other” for each of several 
students—specifying what kind of behavior might 
be expected of them. His single illustrative case pre- 
sents evidence to support his conception of the clin- 
ician as a “conceptualizer.” 

Koester (42) attempted to trace the thinking of 
counselors while they diagnosed three cases. He re- 
corded their “thoughts” and found some evidence 
that they did interpret data, form hypotheses based 
on a synthesis of these data, and evaluate the 
hypotheses. He found a reluctance among the coun- 
selors to accept negative evidence which would refute 
an hypothesis. Parker (56, 57) also attempted to 
trace by verbal report the “thoughts” of counselors 
as they made both diagnoses and predictions. He 
found some evidence that the “richness” of the con- 
ceptual model was related to the accuracy of the 
prediction but no evidence of a consistent increase in 
the “richness” of the model from one interview to 
the next, 

This concern with the mental activity of the coun- 
selor and his role as an active theory builder in the 
counseling situation is one of the most significant 
developments in this decade. It is hazy ground, but 
with careful design the results may be helpful in 
both counselor selection (Who makes the best theory 
builder?) and counselor preparation (How does one 
develop a theory builder?). 

Counseling Purposes and 
concern for what are sometime 
sional status and sometimes differences 
frees the counselor to give attention to the more 
basic questions of counseling goals, the psychological 
and social resources of the client, and the develop- 
mental as opposed to the therapeutic emphasis. 
Shoben (89) and Fillmore Sanford (76) have each 
provided concepts of the normal personality in posi- 
tive terms—in terms of health rather than absence 
of illness, as possessing something distinctive rather 
than merely not being neurotic or abnormal. Shoben 
sees the normal personality in terms of those charac- 
teristics which differentiate the human species from 
other forms of animal life. The normal poen ig 
seen as able to plan for the future, possessing some 


autonomy of control, able to accept the consequences 


of his own action, able to accept interdependence 
which means acceptance of norm: gonto 
possessing an obligation to contribute to society, a 
Possessing some standards Or ideals of performanc ; 
Sanford sees concern for health in both genera 


Goals. The lessening of 
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health (medical) and behavioral health (psycho- 
logical), moving from the passive acceptance of ill- 
ness through stages of cure and prevention to the 
creative health phase. Psychology is chiefly concerned 
with this creative phase of behavioral health; it is 
creative in the sense that each person is seen as one 
who must solve his own problems, create his own 
health. A psychologist (counselor) must respect the 
principle of habeas mentem, the right of man to have 
his own mind, as much as society in general accepts 
the principle in law of habeas corpus. 

White (113) defines four personality growth trends 
which could well be examined as goals of counseling: 
stabilizing of ego identity, freeing of personal rela- 
tionships, deepening of interests, and humanizing of 
values. These growth trends are spelled out for the 
college-age period by Nevitt Sanford (77). 

The writers in the Rogers and Dymond volume 
(70) would establish similarly dynamic goals, which 
may of course become criteria for the evaluation of 
counseling, centering around concepts of self-accept- 
ance and self-direction. Considerable attention has 
been given during the last two decades to self-per- 
ception (self-concept, perceived self, ideal self, self- 
identity, self-esteem, and the like) as a factor in 
personality development, and to the relation of one’s 
perceptions of self to the perception of others, For 
some writers the stress on self-perception and self- 
acceptance is superficial unless the counseling goal 
also involves the manner in which the client relates 
to others in an overt behavioral sense. The literature 
as it relates to changes in self-perceptions as a goal 
of counseling is summarized by Wrenn (123). 

In general, however, the position of Walker and 
Peiffer (111) is well taken that there is no compre- 
hensively defensible position on what should be the 
goals of counseling. To propose that the purpose of 
counseling is the self-adjustment of the client (client 
satisfaction, reduced tension, psychological autonomy) 
is to omit the vital factor of the acceptance of client 
behavior by others—his adjustment to outer reality 
as well as to inner. Indeed, there may be real question 
as to whether self-contentment and anxiety-reduction 
is an appropriate goal at all for a client unless he 
is disturbingly neurotic. In any event, changes in the 
client’s attitudes and perceptions must certainly be 
tested in Shoben’s “extra-clinical world” (87). Goals 
set in terms of adjustment to society raise the im- 
mediate question of whose society, the client's or the 
counselor's, and the further question of conformity 
as a goal. Goals which are based upon counselor 
judgment of appropriateness of growth are danger- 
ously contaminated with counselor values. There is 
not only the need to avoid imposing counselor values 
unduly upon the client (complete avoidance is prob- 
ably impossible) because of respect for the integrity 
of the client, but also because counselor values may 
not be to the best interests of the client. 

Williamson (115) is less concerned than some 
others regarding the imposition of counselor values 
upon the student. He would set as goals for counsel- 
ing (among others) student commitment to a system 
of values and acceptance of the reality of external 
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authority. In the student’s attainment of these goals 
the counselor neither can nor should be neutral. 

Considerable attention has been given to the ques- 
tion of the counselor’s personal values in relation to 
ethics in counseling by Schwebel (79, 80) and Wrenn 
(120). It is further proposed that it is within what the 
client sees as a counseling relationship, not what the 
counselor sees, that the counselor must observe the 
ethic of confidentiality (108, 121). 

VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AND THEORIES 
OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE. Vocational counseling 
is to be seen as emerging from the confluence of sev- 
eral major streams of influence. Two of these are 
personality theory (more particularly unconscious 
motivation and self perception) and learning theory. 
Added to these is the still more recent awareness in 
counseling of the contribution of the social disci- 
plines—sociology, anthropology, group work, group 
dynamics—to our total knowledge of human behavior. 
Vocational counseling has been greatly influenced by 
concepts and research findings in these areas, but its 
roots lie in the two earlier movements of the study of 
individual differences (psychological measurements, 
trait and factor theories) and vocational guidance 
(vocational information and classification, vocational 
choice, job adjustment) (118, 122). Super (100), in 
an historical tracing of the antecedents of what is now 
called counseling psychology, adds the influence of the 
large-scale unemployment and placement studies 
stimulated by the economic depression of the thir- 
ties. 

Vocational counseling, once a relatively straightfor- 
ward matter of matching aptitudes and job require- 
ments, is now seen as involving attitudes as well as 
aptitudes, and as needing a consideration of the 
client’s perceptions of himself fully as much as voca- 
tional information. Vocational counseling is viewed as 
dealing with a client's perception of what he wants to 
be, in which the vocation is a means to a psychological 
end as well as an economic end. What the person 
will do in the vocation becomes a function of what 
kind of person he wants to be. 

Super has provided the most careful statements of 
these transitions in vocational counseling in an article 
on vocational adjustment as the attempt to fulfill one’s 
self-concept (101) and another on the need to supple- 
ment the trait theory and actuarial method with his 
life-pattern theory and the developmental method 
(96). Wrenn (121) pinpoints this expanded concept 
of vocational counseling as the unique or “specialist” 
function for which secondary-school counselors should 
feel most responsibility. The broader change within 
the total field of counseling psychology (of which 
vocational counseling is only a part) is traced and its 
antecedents described in a statement by a Committee 
on Definition of the Division of Counseling Psychology 
of APA (1). 

Vocational Choice Theory. If the effectiveness of a 
theory is in terms of the research generated by it, then 
the theory of occupational choice proposed by Ginz- 
berg and his associates (34) has been successful 
indeed. A simplified statement of the theory (33) in- 
volves three stages of choice—fantasy, tentative, and 
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reality—and three principles: (a) occupational choice 
is a process extending over a minimum of six to seven 
years, (b) the process of decision-making is irrevers- 
ible, (c) the choice is a compromise between aspira- 
tion and reality. Small’s study (90) attacked both the 
concept of three periods and the irreversibility prin- 
ciple. The vocational choice data on his subjects (well- 
and poorly adjusted boys 15 to 19 years of age) sug- 
gested to him that the ego strength of a person at any 
given time determines the extent to which he uses 
fantasy choices to bolster his ego and that reversals 
from reality to fantasy choices take place. 

Super (95) provides an elaboration of the Ginzberg 
theory but includes a number of additional elements, 
including the factors of his life-pattern theory and his 
“choice as an implementation of self-concept” theory. 
Later, Super (102) took issue both with himself and 
with Ginzberg and proposed that the compromise con- 
cept is more accurately understood as a synthesis by 
the individual of a number of factors entering into his 
choice. Super has pulled together into book form (99) 
many of his individual papers on vocational choice 
theory and placed them within a setting of the 
psychology of work. His Career Pattern Study of the 
Vocational development of a group of boys from 
eighth grade through age 35 is the most ambitious 
research effort of its kind that has been attempted. It 
is succinctly described in reference (97) and more 
completely in (103). 

Vocational choice in terms of a need theory is de- 
scribed by Hoppock (37). A similar concept is em- 
ployed by Schaffer (78) in relating job satisfaction to 
need satisfaction. His study of employed adults sug- 
gests two clusters of needs operative in job satisfac- 
tion: (a) ego-restraint of aggression (need for affec- 
tion, helping others, etc.), and (b) ego-assertion (need 
for recognition, dominance, status, etc.). Another 
psychological approach to vocational choice is that 
by Beilin (4) who relates vocational choice to the 
general developmental pattern of the individual and 
distinguishes between “choice” and the influences bear- 
ing upon the choice made at any one point in time, 
and “vocational development” with choice seen only 
as part of an individual’s total development. 

Two group or panel approaches to the question of 
choice have been reported. Blau and others (6) ana- 
lyzed choice in terms of four characteristics of an 
occupation: formal demands, technical requirements, 
social requirements, and rewards, and the four corre- 
sponding characteristics of the individual: knowledge 
of the vocation, technical and social role qualifica- 
tions, and the rewards hierarchy. Bachrach (2) reports 
that a panel of 15 Psychologists found that their vary- 
ing theoretical orientations to the question of voca- 
tional development formed three groups: (a) the 
“new look” in trait-and-factor theory, (b) the social- 
systems approach, and (c) personality theories. The 
last-named group subdivided into psychoanalytic, 
self-concept, interpersonal relations, and cultural the- 
ories, 

Vocational Information. The standard volumes 
on occupational information, such as those by 
Shartle (81) and Baer and Roeber (3), are still 
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standard, There is a “new look” in occupational in- 
formation, however, in terms of the psychological 
dynamics involved. One book and one article illustrate 
this intrusion of attitude and feeling factors into the 
function of occupational information. Roe (67) has 
telated Maslow’s needs theory to the interpretation of 
vocational planning and occupational experience. Be- 
yond this she has developed a two-dimensional classi- 
fication of occupations: (a) primary focus of activity 
or nature of the work performed, and (b) level of 
function or degree of responsibility and autonomy 
involved. This volume opens up many fields of in- 
quiry. Rusalem (74) writes provocatively that the 
“facts” about an occupation are no more important 
than the counseling client’s perception of these facts, 
his attitudes and feelings toward them. Occupational 
information “needs to be perceived as a student's feel- 
ings about an occupation as a result of his contact 
with it.” 

The 1956 U. S. Employment Service classification 
of occupations uses both work conditions per se and 
worker characteristics in the classification scheme (29, 
94). Still other approaches to occupational informa- 
tion stress the sociology of occupations (50, 91), 
occupational structure and education (104), the soci- 
ology of work (16), and the psychology of work as it 
relates to retirement (30). 

EVALUATION IN COUNSELING. Excellent sum- 
maries of the counseling evaluation literature have 
been prepared by Callis and others (14), Dressel (25), 
Pepinsky and Pepinsky (62, p. 251 ff), Seeman and 
Raskin (55, p. 205 ff), Snyder (93), and Tyler (107). 
Cartwright (18) has assembled an impressive an- 
notated bibliography of research in client-centered 
therapy which gives perspective to that particular 
theoretical approach. 

The critical observer is led to the conclusion that 
there is no “proof” that counseling actually makes any 
difference. Miles and others (48) suggested that there 
was an inverse relationship between careful research 
design and positive results. The lack of experimental 
evidence led Leary and Harvey (43) to comment, 
“The steady growth in prestige of . . . [psychothe- 
tapy] in the teeth of these two obstacles—its unscien- 
tific status and its inherent threats to the conscious ego 
—is a remarkable testimony to its basic effectiveness 
or to the capacity of otherwise intelligent professional 
workers to deceive themselves.” Eysenck (28) had 
earlier concluded that psychotherapy had no demon- 
strable effect. Even though Rosenzweig’s penetrating 
questions (71) raised serious doubts as to the validity 
of Eysenck’s position, the fear that previously ob- 
tained positive findings have been the result of inade- 
quate design has resulted in an increased concern 
with logical models and behavioral constructs (116). 

There are two basic problems in evaluation: the 
criterion or criteria and the experimental design by 
which relevant problems are studied. 

The Criterion Problem. If Froehlich’s suggestion 
(31) that the only valid criterion is the behavior of 
the client after counseling were followed, only a 
limited number of questions would be answered. 
Rather, “outcome” and “process” research must be 
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combined in order to determine which counseling 
variables contribute to which outcomes. For any 
particular theory the key concepts need to be defined 
and translated into dimensions that can be measured, 
and appropriate designs developed to evaluate such 
concepts. The need for such treatment and the pos- 
sible criteria that could be used in six different the- 
oretical approaches were discussed in a 1950 APA 
symposium (39). Our limited theoretical knowledge 
of the counseling process, however, inclines us to 
retain every conceivable variable that might be re- 
lated to counseling and to attempt to find interrela- 
tionships among them. This approach is best 
illustrated in papers by Cartwright (19) and Gibson 
and others (32). The Cartwright paper represents 
an important advance in criterion selection even 
though we need to be as much concerned . about 
methods of accomplishing desirable ends as about 
finding out what happens when we do “whatever 
counselors do.” 

Design and Methodology. Almost all of past eval- 
uation research has been little more than suggestive 
because of the lack of adequate experimental design. 
Patterson (58) has shown the necessity of random- 
ization in design, and Cartwright (17) has emphasized 
the fact that the controls need not be “no therapy” 
groups but may be selected to show the differences 
in two or more variations in counseling. There is 
little doubt that in the future scant attention will be 
given to any report of research in which the design 
is not appropriate to the questions asked. 

A number of additional studies point up the need 
for careful attention to criteria and design; among 
these are those by Bordin and others (10), Borow 
(11), Dressel (24), Edwards and Cronbach (27), Hunt 
(38), Jensen and others (40), Pepinsky (60), Shoben 
(87), and Thorne (105). 

Representative Studies. Three studies illustrate 
widely different orientations and quite different cri- 
teria and methodologies. The Rogers and Dymond 
volume (70) reports studies using before-and-after 
testing with two types of controls: (a) “own” con- 
trols, and (b) equated groups. Though both were 
an improvement over previous attempts, the use of 
the “own” failed to take into account adequately 
what happened to the control group during the wait- 
ing period, and the equated group failed to take into 
account the important factors of psychological status 
and motivation for change (15). On the whole the 
results were positive and in line with client-centered 
theory. 

Volsky and Norman (110) present one of the 
best-designed research studies of the recent period. 
Two years were spent developing criterion instru- 
ments to study from the neobehaviorist view variables 
of (a) anxiety, (b) defensiveness, and (c) increased 
problem solving. Clients applying for counseling were 
randomly assigned in a factorial design involving 
motivation for counseling, counselor variables, and 
client perception of counseling. The results of the 
33 tests of hypotheses indicated no differences in 
control and experimental groups, and suggest that 
the idea! design would be the specification of individ- 
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ual goals prior to and during counseling and the 
measurement of change toward those goals. 

Rothney (72, 73) reported an eight-year follow- 
up of high-school counseling in which he assigned 
students at random to the experimental and control 
groups but required those in the experimental group 
to “take” counseling. He found differences in most 
criteria favoring the counseled group, but not as 
great as usually claimed. The significant findings 
appear to be (a) that many differences can be ac- 
counted for by the persistence in education by the 
experimentals which, in turn, appears to be influenced 
by counseling, and (b) that the differences for the 
100 percent follow-up were not as great as when 
there was only a partial follow-up. 

SOME SIGNS OF THE FUTURE. It would seem 
presumptuous to close this review without at least 
citing certain literature of the recent period which 
has seemed particularly exciting: positive diagnosis in 
personality counseling by Witryol and Boly (117); 
semantics in diagnosis by Weitz (112); application 
of communication theory to counseling by Cronbach 
(23); Bordin’s ambiguity dimension (8); individual 
personality and social behavior proposed by Pepinsky 
and others as interrelated criteria for evaluating 
counseling (63); the factoring out of counselor sets 
or biases by Peterson and others (65); Rosalind Cart- 
wright’s finding that counseling contributed demon- 
strably to personality integration and consistency 
(20); and the earlier mentioned articles by Shaw on 
upending expectancies (83), Rusalem on the dy- 
namics of vocational information (74), and McAr- 
thur on the indigenous hypothesis in diagnosis (44). 

Almost epigrammatic for this discussion of counsel- 
ing theory and research is Snyder’s comment (92) 
that perhaps most significant for the effectiveness of 
counseling is that the client find a counselor “who 
cares,” 
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CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 


Culture is a distinctively human phenomenon. 
From the viewpoint of the developing individual, the 
culture in which he is reared comprises all man-made 
aspects of his environment. There is, in fact, little in 
his surroundings which has not been influenced by the 
actions of his predecessors. The domain of culture is 
extremely varied, covering not only physical objects 
but also the language, customs, skills, attitudes, and 
beliefs which are transmitted from generation to 
generation by social contacts, 

Within the total human population there are dis- 
tinctly recognizable cultural groups, each character- 
ized by common cultural conditions. Some of these 
groups correspond to broad categories, such as west- 
ern civilization, the Orient, and preliterate or “primi- 
tive” peoples. Nations are somewhat narrower cultural 
groupings, each with its well-known traditions, cus- 
toms, and typical behavior patterns. Cultural divi- 
sions within nations are usually designated as sub- 
cultures; they may be illustrated by urban and rural 
distinctions and by the categories of geographical 
region, social class, and caste, Minority groups within 
the broad, heterogeneous American culture provide 
familiar examples of subcultures, It is apparent that 
group differences tend to become progressively smaller 
as the cultural unit decreases in magnitude. Never- 
theless, the essential nature of cultural differences re- 
mains the same as we proceed from whole civilizations 
down to the individual town, the particular neighbor- 
hood, and the single family unit. The present article 
is concerned with behavioral differences associated 
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with all such cultural groups, although differences 
among the broader cultural units are obviously of 
more general interest. 

RACE AND CULTURE. The cultural diversifica- 
tion of mankind is paralleled more or less closely by 
racial differentiation. Race is a biological concept, 
corresponding to such categories as breed, stock, and 
strain in animals. Races are formed whenever a 
group of people becomes relatively isolated, for either 
geographical or social reasons, so that marriage 
among its members is more frequent than marriage 
with outsiders. It is apparent that racial and cultural 
differentiation are likely to occur together, since 
isolation tends to induce both processes. 

Modern geneticists emphasize the process of race 
formation, as well as the reverse process of race mix- 
ture or hybridization, both of which are continually 
occurring (23, 24, 25). They point out that the evi- 
dence is against the existence of distinctly differenti- 
ated “pure races” of man, either now or at any time 
in the past. Human races are populations which differ 
in the relative frequency of certain genes. Any one 
racial group will exhibit variation in hereditary physi- 
cal characteristics and will overlap with other popu- 
lations in such characteristics. Genetic differences be- 
tween human races are not absolute but relative. 

The number of racial categories into which man- 
kind is classified is largely a matter of convenience, 
since all degrees of differences between populations 
can be found. For example, the racial distinction 
between European whites and central African Negroes 
is a major one; that between Scandinavians and 
Spaniards is smaller; and that between the inhabitants 
of two Spanish villages, still smaller. Regardless of its 
order of magnitude, however, the nature of the dis- 
tinction is basically the same, the illustrations cited 
representing different stages of race formation. How 
far down the scale the term race is applied is thus an 
arbitrary decision, which varies from one racial 
classification to another. 

Popular discussions of race are further confused by 
the use of national and linguistic categories as though 
they referred to distinct racial groups. A nation is a 
political unit, which does not necessarily represent 
either racial or cultural homogeneity. As a result of 
geographical and historical factors, members of the 
same nation may be racially more unlike than mem- 
bers of different nations. Under most circumstances, 
however, national boundaries do tend to foster race 
formation, since marriages are more likely to occur 
within than across such boundaries. There is little or 
no justification, on the other hand, for the use of such 
terms as Latin race or Aryan race, since these cate- 
gories refer to large groups of languages spoken by 
peoples varying both culturally and genetically. 

Many popular ideas about race are based upon a 
misunderstanding of the operation of heredity. It is 
beyond the scope of this article to explain the genetic 
mechanisms whereby racial differentiation in physical 
traits, such as skin color or blood groups, takes place. 
A particularly clear exposition of these processes can 
be found in articles by Dobzhansky (23, 24, 25). For 
the present purpose, it will suffice to note that, in view 


of available genetic knowledge, it appears improbable 
that racial differentiation in such physical traits was 
accompanied by differentiation with regard to genes 
affecting intellectual or personality development. It is 
theoretically much more likely that behavioral differ- 
ences between human populations result from cultural 
than from racial factors (18, 23). 

GROUP DIFFERENCES IN BEHAVIOR. That 
human groups may differ widely in behavioral char- 
acteristics is apparent even to the casual observer. 
Since such groups usually vary culturally as well as 
genetically (or racially), the observed differences can- 
not be summarily attributed to one or the other type 
of influence. Although present knowledge regarding 
the mechanisms of race formation offers little support 
to a genetic interpretation of such group differences, 
psychologists have sought empirical evidence for 
specific etiological hypotheses. Owing to the difficulty 
of isolating the two classes of factors, however, most 
investigations of racial or cultural groups have yielded 
ambiguous results. A few approaches permitting a 
somewhat clearer analysis of contributing factors will 
be examined here. For more detailed consideration of 
both results and methodological problems of race- 
difference studies, reference may be made to such 
sources as Anastasi (5, Ch. 16 and 17), Klineberg 
(53, Ch. 11), and Tyler (84, Ch. 11). 

Race Mixture and Cultural Assimilation. A number 
of investigators have been concerned with the relation 
between degree of race mixture and intelligence-test 
performance, most of the data having been gathered 
on either American Indians or American Negroes. 
The earlier studies on American Indians reported a 
significant correlation of approximately .40 between 
amount of white admixture, as determined by ancestry 
records, and scores on verbal group intelligence tests. 
The subjects of these studies, however, were drawn 
from many different tribes, varying both in amount 
of white mixture and, concomitantly, in their familiar- 
ity with English and in their general assimilation of 
the white culture. That the tribal differences in cul- 
tural assimilation, rather than the race mixture, ac- 
counted for the correlation was later demonstrated by 
testing groups which were relatively homogeneous in 
degree of assimilation of the white culture (48, 74). 
Within such groups the correlation between amount 
of white ancestry and intelligence-test scores drops to 
zero. 

Similarly, no relation between amount of white 
ancestry and intelligence-test performance is found 
among American Negroes, when precise measures and 
reliable indicators of race mixture are utilized. Such 
results have been reported for both school children 
and college students (38, 48, 72). Further corrobora- 
tion is provided by a survey of gifted Negro children 
whose Stanford-Binet IQ’s ranged from 125 to 200 
(93). When classified into four categories of Negro- 
white mixture on the basis of genealogical data se- 
cured from the parents, these children showed very 
nearly the same distribution in the four categories as 
found in the general American Negro population. 

Group Differences and Age. Among relatively iso- 
lated and culturally underprivileged groups, intelli- 
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gence-test performance tends to decrease with age 
relative to the test norms, Such age decrement has 
been found in studies of children reared on canalboats 
or in gypsy camps (33), in certain mountain commu- 
nities in America (11, 27, 39, 78, 88), and in urban 
slum neighborhoods (5, Ch. 15), A similar but less 
pronounced decrement has been observed in rural 
areas (13, 63), The test performance of rural school- 
age children, however, is not uniformly inferior in all 
regions, Rural test scores are related to quality of 
available schooling and tend to rise as educational and 
other community facilities improve (5, Ch. 15). 

One explanation for the observed age decline in 
test scores is based upon the changing nature of 
intelligence tests with age. The Stanford-Binet, for 
example, becomes increasingly verbal at the upper age 
levels. Age decrements also occur, however, when 
exclusively verbal tests are employed at different ages, 
or when a single highly homogeneous instrument like 
the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test is administered 
over a wide age range. Such findings suggest that the 
age decrement results at least in part from the cumu- 
lative effects of poor environment. 

Although age differentials have not been investi- 
gated so extensively among racial groups as among 
tural and culturally isolated communities, available 
evidence shows that at the infant and preschool levels 
racial différences may be highly reduced or com- 
pletely absent. Relevant data are provided by studies 
of Negro infants in the New Haven (55, 69) and Chi- 
cago (31) areas, Negro kindergarten children in 
Minneapolis (15), and Negro and Puerto Rican pre- 
school children in New York City (7, 8). It might be 
noted that one early study of Negro infants in Florida 
revealed inferior test performance even at such early 
ages (60). These findings, however, are attributable 
to inadequacies in prenatal and postnatal care and 
nutrition, a condition which was reflected in the defi- 
cient physical development of the infants. That ma- 
ternal nutrition and other prenatal factors related to 
socio-economic level do influence the intellectual level 
of offspring has been demonstrated in recent well- 
controlled investigations (35, 70). 

Regional Differences and Migration. Samples of the 
same race reared in diverse cultural settings may 
exhibit wide variation in tested abilities. Such intra- 
racial regional differences often exceed interracial 
differences within the same region. One of the most 
conspicuous regional differences is that between north- 
ern and southern Negroes in the United States. The 
superior performance of northern Negroes has been 
repeatedly demonstrated with a variety of groups, 
including draftees in both world wars, college students, 
and school children (5, Ch. 17). Moreover, this 
regional difference persists when comparisons are 
made between groups matched on occupational level. 

Available research data suggest that the explana- 
tion for such regional differences is to be found in 
environmental factors rather than in selective migra- 
tion (50, 56). Southern Negro children who migrate 
to northern cities do not initially excel their southern 
classmates, but they show continuing improvement 
after admission to northern schools, Especially con- 


clusive results were provided by a recent longitudinal 
study in which the same subjects were retested from 
the first to the ninth grade (56). 

The explanation of urban-rural differences in test 
performance appears to be more complicated, prob- 
ably involving the combined influence of selective 
migration and environmental differences. Although 
studies of children have failed to support the selective 
migration hypothesis (50, 51), analyses of initial test 
scores of adult migrants have revealed a significant 
tendency for migrants to larger population centers to 
excel persons who remain in the smaller centers (32, 
42, 64, 75). It should be added that selective migra- 
tion does not imply a hereditary interpretation of 
regional differences. If intellectually superior persons 
are attracted to more favorable regions, such persons 
may be superior because of conditions in their original 
environments. And their offspring may in turn excel 
partly because they are reared in an intellectually 
stimulating family milieu. 

Multivariate Experimental Designs. A promising 
approach to the analysis of group differences in be- 
havior involves the simultaneous investigation of mul- 
tiple group memberships. The basic experimental 
design calls for the reclassification of the same indi- 
viduals with reference to more than one criterion, 
such as nationality, social class, physical type, sex, 
and so forth, In one of the earliest systematic applica- 
tions of this research design, Klineberg (49) admin- 
istered a performance scale of intelligence to 700 rural 
European schoolboys classified with respect to nation- 
ality (French, German, Italian) and physical type 
(Nordic, Alpine, Mediterranean). Significant differ- 
ences in mean scores were found to be associated with 
national grouping but not with physical type. 

Although a number of subsequent investigations 
have utilized similar cross comparisons, relatively 
little use has been made of analysis of variance in 
this connection (5, Ch. 17). With such a technique, 
it is possible to identify not only significant effects of 
separate factors but also the interactions among them. 
The meaning of interaction in this context can be 
illustrated by a study of Negro and white preschool 
children conducted in New York City (7). The data 
on language development revealed a significant inter- 
action between sex and race, such that girls sur- 
passed boys among whites, while the reverse was true 
among Negroes. These findings are corroborated by 
the results of separate studies of linguistic ability 
among white and Negro children. There is no obvious 
explanation for such a reversal of sex differences, But 
the establishment of such a significant interaction sug- 
gests a fruitful starting point for further cross-cultural 
research. It also highlights the advantages of using 
analysis of variance in group comparisons. 

Long-range Effects of Cultural Change. A growing 
trend in the psychological study of group differences 
is the shift from a description of the status quo to an 
analysis of change. The latter approach brings us 
closer to an understanding of the origins of group 
differences. Several large-scale surveys of the intelli- 
gence-test performance of comparable populations 
have revealed significant rises in mean scores which 
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paralleled improvements in socio-economic and edu- 
cational conditions. Such findings are illustrated by the 
Scottish surveys of nearly complete samples of 11- 
year-old children tested in 1932 and 1947 (76), by 
Finch’s study of American high-school students over 
a 20-year period (29), by Tuddenham’s comparison 
of the intelligence-test performance of American 
soldiers during the two world wars (83), and by 
Wheeler’s 10-year retests in a rural Tennessee com- 
munity which had made rapid progress in social and 
educational conditions during the interval (89). These 
gains in tested intelligence are of special interest in 
view of the decline in ability which had been pre- 
dicted by certain psychologists and geneticists on the 
basis of the negative correlation between intelligence 
and family size (4). It should be noted, however, that 
even from a purely genetic standpoint such a decline 
is unlikely in view of such factors as assortative mat- 
ing, the size of the parent-child correlation in intelli- 
gence, and the infertility of low-grade defectives 
(71, 92). 

There is also evidence of a progressive diminution 
in the gap between the intellectual levels of urban 
and rural groups (5, Ch. 15). Part of this change 
may result from such factors as the gradual disappear- 
ance of small farms, the mechanization of agricultural 
processes, and similar developments. Some of the 
equalization, however, undoubtedly reflects the in- 
creased facilities for education, communication, and 
transportation now available in rural areas. 

Schooling and Intelligence. One of the major sources 
of variation among cultural groups is to be found in 
the amount and quality of their formal schooling. 
Educational differences are particularly conspicuous 
in the case of social classes and ethnic minority 
groups. Until recently, urban-rural differences in this 
regard were likewise large. Such group differences 
stem in part from the availability of educational 
facilities, in part from economic factors and outside 
pressures on the individual’s time, and in part from 
more subtle motivational and attitudinal conditions. 
Surveys have revealed that the proportion of qualified 
students who fail to go to college is much greater in 
lower than in higher social classes (37, 87). At all 
educational levels, moreover, the percentage of stu- 
dents who drop out of school rises sharply as we go 
down the social scale (37, 40, 87). With the rapid 
expansion of scholarship programs, such class differ- 
ences will undoubtedly be reduced. Even when finan- 
cial aid is available, however, the goals and self- 
concepts of the students themselves, as well as the 
attitudes of classmates, parents, teachers, and school 
administrators, present stumbling blocks in the way of 
the continued education of lower-class persons (37, 
40). 

That the extent and nature of schooling which 
the individual receives will in turn affect his intelli- 
gence-test performance is now generally recognized 
by psychologists. Evidence in support of this conclu- 
sion may be found in longitudinal studies of the 
same individuals as well as in the cross-sectional in- 
vestigations of comparable populations cited above. 
In two longitudinal studies, boys who had been tested 
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upon completion of uniform elementary schooling 
were reexamined, after twenty years in one case and 
after ten years in the other. The first of these surveys 
was conducted by Lorge (58) in New York City, the 
second by Husén (43) in the Swedish city of Malmö. 
Both investigators found significant relationships be- 
tween amount of subsequent education received in 
the interval and retest performance, when the effect 
of initial scores was ruled out. Similarly, Iowa State 
College freshmen retested after a lapse of thirty years 
showed mean gains in test scores which increased con- 
sistently with amount of college or graduate training 
completed after the initial test (68). Ì 

CULTURE AND PERSONALITY. The past two 
decades have been characterized by a rapid growth in 
investigations of the relationship between culture and 
personality development. Rather than ranking existing 
populations in a hierarchy with respect to standards 
of intelligence or personal adjustment formulated 
within a single culture, these studies concentrate upon 
a description of the multidimensional differences be- 
tween groups. This approach also includes a search 
for cultural factors which may account for the ob- 
served group differences in behavior. Major emphasis 
has been placed upon emotional and motivational 
traits, although the indirect effect of such factors 
upon intellectual functioning and achievement has 
also received attention. 

Comparative Surveys of National Character. The 
results of comparative studies of culture and person- 
ality have frequently been used in formulating descrip- 
tions of national character (44; 52, Ch. 2; 53, Ch. 14; 
66). It should be noted, however, that this term is 
used in a cultural rather than a biological sense. 
Moreover, there is no implication that every individual 
within a nation conforms to the given description of 
national character. Rather, national character repre- 
sents the modal, or most frequent, personality pattern 
within a culture. Investigations of national character 
have utilized a variety of procedures, including descrip- 
tive accounts of entire cultures prepared by anthro- 
pologists, psychiatrists, and other trained observers; 
analyses of vital and social statistics, such as the inci- 
dence of different types of crimes or psychoses; con- 
tent analyses of such cultural products as plays, 
movies, books, and magazines; intensive studies of 
typical communities; public-opinion and attitude sur- 
veys; observation of child-rearing practices, together 
with an attempt to relate characteristics of adult per- 
sonality in each culture to certain aspects of these 
practices; and psychological testing and interviewing 
of representative groups. 

Three major cross-cultural projects will serve to 
illustrate the nature of current work in this area. One 
of the most comprehensive research programs on na- 
tional character was initiated during World War TI 
under the auspices of the United States Office of 
Naval Research and other cooperating agencies (65). 
Originally designed to provide information regarding 
the customs, attitudes, and other psychological char- 
acteristics of both allies and enemy nations, this re- 
search was followed during the postwar period by 
similar studies of several European and Asiatic cul- 
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tures. Observations in foreign countries were often 
supplemented with studies of immigrant groups in 
America. Another outstanding example of cross-cul- 
tural research is provided by the work of the Organi- 
zation for Comparative Social Research, composed of 
cooperating teams of social scientists from seven 
western European nations (26). The research program 
includes a series of coordinated projects conducted 
simultaneously in the seven countries; both experi- 
mental procedures and public-opinion surveys are em- 
ployed. For the third illustration, reference may be 
made to the work of Whiting and Child (90). Utiliz- 
ing data on 75 primitive societies from the cross-cul- 
tural files of the Yale Institute of Human Relations, 
these investigators set out to test a number of hy- 
potheses regarding the relationships between child- 
rearing practices and personality development. This 
analysis was followed by field observations of child- 
rearing practices in five contemporary societies (91). 

Comprehensive Studies of Single Cultures. The 
problem of culture and personality has also been ap- 
proached through intensive studies of single cultures 
or subcultures. An outstanding example of this type 
of investigation is provided by the Indian Personality 
and Administration Research (36, 46, 54, 57, 59, 82), 
a long-range interdisciplinary project sponsored 
jointly by the United States Office of Indian Affairs 
and the University of Chicago Committee on Human 
Development. Covering 11 communities in five Indian 
tribes, this research concentrated chiefly on the person- 
ality development of children 6 to 18 years old 
within each social context. Among the techniques em- 
ployed were aptitude and personality tests, interviews, 
and participant observation. 

A rich source of data on the American Negro is 
found in a series of investigations of Negro youth 
conducted under the auspices of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education 

(12, 19, 30, 45, 73, 81, 86). More recent studies 
have made extensive use of projective techniques in 
an effort to throw light on the characteristic anxieties, 
emotional conflicts, and other psychological problems 
induced by the cultural conditions under which 
American Negroes have been living (77, p. 133-37). 
Clinical case studies of 25 Negro men and women 
representing lower, middle, and upper social classes 
are reported by Kardiner and Ovesey (47). A number 
of recent studies have been concerned with the atti- 
tudes and personality development of the Japanese, 
including samples living in Japan and in America 
(14, 16, 21, 22, 80). In the case of the latter groups, 
special interest has centered around problems and 
effects of acculturation. 

Investigations of Social Class. Beginning with the 
pioneer work of Warner and his associates (85), psy- 
chologists and’ sociologists have been conducting in- 
tensive studies of social class differences within the 
American culture. Typical communities have been 
described from the New England (85), southern (20), 
and midwestern (37, 40, 87) regions of the United 
States, much of this research having been sponsored 

by the Committee on Human Development of the 
University of Chicago. As in the case of cross-cultural 


studies, a number of investigators have been con- 
cerned with the psychological implications of class 
differences in child-rearing practices. A provocative 
example of this research is the study by Milner (67), 
in which a relationship was demonstrated between a 
social-status index on the one hand and the reading- 
readiness and linguistic development of first-grade 
children on the other. Data obtained through inter- 
views with parents and children suggested that the 
explanation for such a relationship might be found 
in parent-child attitudes. As contrasted with his lower- 
class age-mate, the middle-class child enjoys a warmer, 
more positive family atmosphere, which is a moti- 
vational prerequisite for successful adult-controlled 
learning. And he has more opportunities to interact 
verbally with adults, as illustrated by parental atti- 
tudes toward mealtime conversation. 

LEVELS OF CULTURAL DIFFERENTIALS. 
Cultural conditions may operate in many diverse 
ways to bring about group differences in behavior 
(6, 9). The level at which such cultural influences 
are manifested varies along a continuum extending 
from superficial and transitory effects to those which 
are basic, far-reaching, and permanent. At one ex- 
treme, we find cultural differentials which may affect 
only responses on a specific test and thereby reduce 
its validity for certain groups. There are undoubtedly 
test items which have no diagnostic value for some 
persons because of their lack of familiarity with par- 
ticular objects or because of other relatively trivial 
experiential differences. 

Nevertheless, most cultural factors which affect 
test performance are also likely to influence the 
broader area of behavior which the test is designed to 
sample (2). For instance, inadequate mastery of 
English may handicap a child not only on intelligence 
tests but also in his school work, contacts with asso- 
ciates, play activities, and other everyday-life situa- 
tions. Such a condition would thus interfere with the 
individual's subsequent intellectual and emotional de- 
velopment. Its implications would extend far beyond 
the immediate test score. To be sure, deficiencies of 
this sort can be remedied without undue difficulty. 
Appropriate language training can bring such a person 
up to an effective functioning level within a relatively 
short time. The intensive educational programs em- 
ployed with illiterates in the armed forces of the 
United States during World War IL provide another 
example of the remediable nature of fairly severe 
cultural handicaps. Similarly, many conditions arising 
from underprivileged environments can be ameliorated 
through such means as remedial reading work, educa- 
tional and vocational counseling, and psychotherapy. 

It should be recognized, of course, that the longer 
a deleterious factor or privation has been operating 
in the individual’s lifetime, the less likely it becomes 
that the effects can be overcome. Conditions which 
are environmentally determined are not necessarily 
remediable. Adverse experiential factors operating 
over many years may produce intellectual or emo- 
tional damage which can no longer be corrected. 
Similarly, nutritional deficiencies or other injurious 
factors acting upon the organism prior to, during, or 
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shortly after birth may lead to permanent intellectual 
defects or psychiatric disorders (35, 70). The effects 
of this sort of cultural differential cannot be counter- 
acted within the individual’s lifetime but require more 
than one generation for their elimination. It should be 
emphasized, however, that neither the permanence 
nor the organic basis of a psychological deficiency 
implies hereditary origin. Nor do such deficiencies 
justify a failure to rectify the very environmental 
conditions which induced them. 

CROSS-CULTURAL TESTING. The testing of 
persons reared in different cultures or subcultures pre- 
sents many difficulties (5, Ch. 16). To meet the obvi- 
ous language barrier, nonlanguage and performance 
tests have been devised (3, Ch. 10). It cannot be 
assumed, however, that such tests measure the same 
functions as those utilizing language. A special prob- 
lem is presented by bilinguals (10, 17), who are 
often examined with the usual verbal type of intelli- 
gence test. Under certain conditions, children may 
learn a second language without handicap. In fact, 
such an experience may enrich their verbal compre- 
hension and stimulate intellectual development. Bi- 
lingualism as it occurs among children of immigrants 
or of other minority groups, however, often serves to 
reduce proficiency in both languages and may retard 
school progress (5, Ch. 16). On verbal intelligence 
tests, such children average consistently lower than 
monoglots from the same groups, although their de- 
ficiency is reduced or eliminated when nonlanguage 
tests are substituted. Moreover, bilingualism may 
aggravate emotional maladjustment, since it serves as 
a symbol and reminder of culture conflict (79). 

Even on nonlanguage tests, persons from certain 
cultures will be handicapped because of the specific 
information, skills, and work habits required. Each 
culture or subculture fosters the development of a 
different pattern of abilities. Tests developed within 
a particular culture reflect such an ability pattern and 
thus tend to favor individuals reared in that culture. 
Whether we compare social classes, urban and rural 
populations, nations, or racial groups, the differences 
in psychological traits prove to be specific, not general 
(5, Ch. 16), This is equally true of personality char- 
acteristics and of aptitudes. It is just as futile to try to 
measure “adjustment” in the abstract as to try to 
measure “intelligence” in the abstract. A response 
indicative of neuroticism in one culture may represent 
successful adjustment in another (41). Groups differ 
in their relative performance in different functions. 
They cannot be arranged in a hierarchy with respect 
to general intelligence or over-all personality adjust- 
ment. 

A few so-called culture-free tests have been specially 
developed for comparative testing of persons reared 
in different cultures or subcultures (5, Ch. 10). Cur- 
rent examples include the Leiter International Per- 
formance Scale, the Cattell Culture-Free Test of In- 
telligence, and the Raven Progressive Matrices. Al- 
though no test can be truly free from cultural influ- 
ences, it is theoretically possible to construct a test 
which presupposes only experiences that are common 
to different cultures. This is what available “culture- 
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free” tests have tried to accomplish. In actual practice, 
however, such tests fall short of this objective in many 
respects. No existing test is entirely unrestricted in its 
cuitural reference, the difference between “culture- 
free” and other tests being one of degree. Moreover, 
the elimination of “cultural differentials” from a test 
may reduce its validity for the prediction of most 
criteria, which are themselves culturally loaded (1). 

Attempts to design tests based upon common cul- 
tural content have recently been extended to social 
classes within the American culture, A group of in- 
vestigators from the University of Chicago, under 
the general direction of Davis and Havighurst, have 
compared the performance of children from different 
social classes on individual items taken from current 
intelligence tests (28). This research revealed wide 
variation in “cultural differentials” from item to item. 
The role of such factors as practice, motivation, test- 
ing conditions, and form of items has likewise been 
investigated in relation to social class (34). A direct 
outgrowth of such studies has been the construction 
of the Davis-Eells Games, a pictorial problem-solving 
test designed to be relatively free from “social class 
bias.” Recent studies, however, have raised doubts 
regarding the success of this test in eliminating social 
class differentials from test performance. There is 
evidence that even on this test high-status groups 
significantly excel low-status groups and that low- 
status children may do no better on this test than on 
such standard intelligence tests as the Binet and 
WISC. 

GROUP DIFFERENCES AND THE INDI- 
VIDUAL. For the educator—as for anyone else 
whose work concerns people—the most important 
single implication of research on cultural differences 
is that group membership cannot provide an adequate 
guide to the understanding of individuals, Even when 
Statistically significant differences are found between 
groups, they are of little practical value for dealing 
with specific persons. Mean differences between groups 
are always far smaller than differences within groups. 
Moreover, because of the extensive overlapping of 
distributions, individuals can be found in the “inferior” 
group who not only equal but also surpass individuals 
in the “superior” group. 

A common measure of overlapping is the percent- 
age of persons in one group who reach or exceed the 
median of the other. For example, many studies have 
shown that, under present cultural conditions in the 
United States, about 25 percent of Negroes reach or 
exceed the white median in most  intelligence-test 
scores (61, 62). This 25 percent should of course be 
evaluated with reference to a possible maximum of 
50 percent (not 100 percent), which would indicate 
complete overlapping of the two distributions. Inter- 
preted in terms of individuals, such overlapping means 
that if a Negro is chosen at random from his group, 
the chances are 25 out of 100 that his score will reach 
or exceed the white median. If we were to assume 
under these conditions that a given individual Negro 
is inferior to the white median, we would be in error 
25 out of 100 times. Such an error ratio may be 
compared to the one-percent level of confidence 
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customarily required before accepting a conclusion 
as established in psychological research. In that case, 
the chances of being wrong are only one out of 100. 
It is thus apparent that, because of the extensive 
overlapping of test-score distributions, a knowledge 
of the individual’s group membership does not permit 
the prediction of his relative test performance at an 
acceptable level of confidence. 
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CURRICULUM 


The curriculum is commonly defined as all the ex- 
periences that a learner has under the guidance of 
the school (30, 48, 49). It is a complex of more or 
less planned and controlled conditions under which 
students learn to behave and do behave in their 
various ways. In it, new behavior may be acquired; 
present behavior may be modified, maintained, or 
eliminated; and desirable behavior may become both 
persistent and viable. Those who plan educational 
experiences must take into account the effects upon 
learners of all aspects of the community, the home, 
and the school. Hovet (30, p. 233) mentions some of 
the factors affecting student behavior: The program 
of studies, the extracurriculum, the school staff, other 
students, rules and decisions, school routine, discipline, 
reporting and marking, eligibility, instructional sup- 
plies and equipment, buildings and grounds, the 
community, public opinion, the state of the nation, 
and many others. As any of these change, the curricu- 
lum changes. 

This broad view emphasizes the relevance to the 
study of education of all that is known about society 
and its values and about the individual and the many 
aspects of his development. Characteristic of such a 
definition is that it blurs many of the distinctions 
among commonly recognized aspects of education, 
such as administration, instruction, guidance, and the 
like. Much emphasis in early curriculums was con- 
servative in nature. There was an attempt to pass on 
to youth what Brubacher (20) calls the “funded capi- 
tal of social experience.” This was recognized, of 
course, as the major function of education in a time 
when new knowledge accrued slowly and social and 
technological change occurred, comparatively, at a 
snail’s pace. 

Regardless of speed, there was change, and in each 
age those who resisted change could have been 
labeled traditionalists (or worse) and those who 
advocated change (or even changed, themselves) could 
have been called progressives. To some extent, the 
Progressive practice of one era became the traditional 
practice of the next. This is sometimes confusing since, 
for many people, the concept of progressive education 
has taken on a specialized meaning. In all of this, the 
job of the curriculum maker has been to achieve the 
objectives set for the schools. In this attempt, he has 
variously joined some of the “permanent” answers 
from the past with some mixture of new ideas and 
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objectives developed to meet new conditions in the 
light of new research and new insights. The objectives 
of the schools were seldom explicitly stated. It was 
assumed, perhaps, that everyone knew what they 
were. At about the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, our society moved into the present period of 
rapid change, with a consequent need for curricular 
readjustment and with an increased knowledge of how 
this might be done (18, 20, 21, 25). 

OBJECTIVES. Curriculum theory since 1900 has 
been greatly concerned with the delineation and 
clarification of objectives (79, 80, 83). An early pro- 
cedure was to analyze the things that adults need to 
do to live safely and efficiently as individuals and as 
members of groups. Many of the early formulations 
were stimulated by the work of Herbert Spencer who 
believed that education should function for self- 
preservation, procuring the necessities of life, rearing 
one’s children, performing one’s political and social 
obligations, and advancing one's personal culture. Of 
course, education had its objectives, general though 
they were, far earlier, The Greeks at one time had for 
the objective of their education the training of superior 
young men to fight, philosophize, and be gentlemen. 
The Romans planned that their talented youth be 
taught how to govern. The early Christian schools 
stressed a knowledge of Christianity (20). 

These objectives were neglected or regarded as 
secondary during the time when faculty psychology 
and mental discipline held sway. However, the devel- 
opment of educational psychology after 1900, par- 
ticularly the work of Thorndike and Woodworth (98), 
and the developments in measurement, led to serious 
doubt about theories concerning separate faculties, 
mental discipline, and the direct transfer of training, 
It was then that Spencer’s Objectives (96) were taken 
as a point of departure in an attempt to determine 
objectives scientifically. The procedure was to cate- 
gorize human behavior into a few important segments, 
and to break the categories down into specific objec- 
tives by using techniques developed by Bobbitt (14, 
15), Bonser (17), Charters (27), and others. Thus, 
specific objectives were obtained through the analysis 
of human activity, and these objectives were then 
used to justify the teaching of specific items. 

About 1925, the statements of objectives began to 
be selected on the basis of the needs of students more 
than on the analysis of life activities. Thus, the objec- 
tives began to relate to the satisfaction of the present 
and insistent purposes and needs of the learners more 
than to the unrealistic assumption that the child 
would devote himself to preparing for the purposes 
and activities of future adult living. This division in 
the preparation of objectives was to some degree 
indicative of the split between the “essentialists” and 
the “progressives.” The essentialists could not accept 
the idea that the interests and needs of children could 
be relied upon to any great extent in determining 
what the teacher should teach (73). They believed 
that the emphasis should be upon the knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills that were useful and valuable to 
children today and that they would need as adults 
in ten, twenty, or thirty years. The progressives, on 
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the other hand, believed that meeting the current 
needs and interests of children would provide greater 
opportunities to teach the knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills needed in adult life (83). They believed that 
the mastery of subject matter for which there was 
no immediate use or no understanding would not 
only fail to stimulate children but would actually 
discourage and dishearten them. Men like Counts 
(33) and Kilpatrick (62, 63) believed that when 
children work at learning things that lack or appear 
to lack function, they become discouraged, Jose inter- 
est, and sometimes become passively or actively re- 
bellious. Originally, neither group had the disposition 
to see how much good there was in the other position, 
Between 1940 and 1950, however, a strong move- 
ment arose that advocated what has been called 
student-teacher planning and has advocated the co- 
operative selection of goals by students and teachers 
working together, sometimes joined also by parents 
and community leaders, As the profession attains 
skill in the cooperative development of objec- 
tives, more and more objectives will emerge in 
response to the needs and interests of youth but will 
be developed in the light of the analysis of adult 
activities. 

There have been numerous classifications of objec- 
tives. In 1918, the Commission on Reorganization of 
Secondary Education issued its report, Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education (72). It proposed that 
the secondary curriculum be divided into constants 
and electives or variables, The constants were to be 
taken by all students and their content was to be 
determined by objectives that would have validity for 
all students. These objectives (areas of living) were: 
health, command of the fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, worthy use of leisure time, voca- 
tional efficiency, citizenship, and ethical character. 
Since then there have been formulations of objectives 
and of areas of living by various committees and 
commissions (44, 77, 81). An outstanding example is 
Education for All American Youth (74) issued by the 
Educational Policies Commission in 1944. It outlined 
four major objectives of education: the development 
of the learner; the improvement of home, family, and 
community life; fulfillment of economic needs; and 
performance of civic and social duties. 

Tyler (99) and Wrightstone (105) stressed the 
necessity for clearly stated objectives if evaluation 
was to take place. The budding concern for behavioral 
outcomes gained impetus from the 1944 report of the 
American Council on Education (69), in which the 
term performance was used to imply specific observ- 
able outcomes. 

Since 1950, attempts have been made to state ob- 
jectives in behavioral terms in such a way as to pro- 
vide for the subsequent evaluation of the curriculum. 
These, in turn, were to provide an improved basis for 
the continuous improvement of content, method, and 
all other aspects of curriculum. Educational psycholo- 
gists who sought to measure and assess what the 
schools were doing had become convinced that if edu- 
cators could define the goals of the schools clearly in 
terms of observable behavior, psychologists could 
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construct instruments to measure and, perhaps, to 
evaluate them. Three resultant studies (13, 42, 60) 
represent broad attempts to scientize the measure- 
ment and evaluation of a telic educational program— 
telic because the outcomes are selected ahead of time, 
stated in terms of specific types of observable be- 
havior and consciously sought after, scientized because 
the statements of observable outcomes comprise hy- 
potheses that are to be quantitatively and qualitatively 
checked. The lists of behavior goals set forth in these 
studies are meant to be of use to teachers, coordi- 
nators, principals, superintendents, college teachers, 
lay leaders, members of state education departments, 
members of parent-teacher associations, and others 
concerned with curriculum study, improvement, and 
evaluation. These studies, together with other pro- 
posed college studies and an overall integrating study 
that may follow them, give promise of providing a 
basis for realistic evaluation in terms of accepted 
objectives, and hence a productive attack on many 
of the problems of method, organization, scape, cur- 
riculum content, and placement of material. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM. 
During the nineteenth century curriculum guides con- 
tained information to be memorized to the point of 
automatic recall and skills to be practiced to the 
point of complete mastery. These lists were organized 
mainly around subjects that were to be taught sepa- 
rately or independently of other subjects, such as 
reading, geography, algebra, Latin, physics, and so 
on, Traditionally, each subject was divided into topics 
that were arranged in more or less logical order. 

The curriculum has passed through a number of 
overlapping stages in rapid succession, until it is 
now defined in terms much broader than any written 
outline (10). Curriculums can be classified broadly 
as: (a) subject-matter curriculums, including separate 
subjects, correlated subjects, and broad fields; and 
(b) developmental-activity curriculums, The distin- 
guishing characteristic of subject-matter curriculums 
is their preponderant emphasis on facts and skills— 
on subject matter set out to be learned, The separate- 
subjects curriculum provides that subjects be taught 
in separate periods of the day. The emphasis is on 
logical rather than psychological organization, and 
there is an assumption that all children will or should 
learn from contact with the same sources at the same 
rate. The correlated curriculum is an attempt to 
overcome the crippling atomism of the separate- 
subjects curriculum, The aim is to relate the various 
subjects (associationism) so that each can better re- 
inforce and complement the other. The broad-fields 
curriculum is a modification of the correlated curricu- 
lum. Subjects are grouped into broad fields such as 
language arts (communication); mathematics; natural 
science; social studies; health, physical education, and 
physiology; and the arts. In contrast to these, the 
developmental-activity curriculum attempts to fit the 
scope and sequence of each child’s activities and ex- 
periences in school to his biological, intellectual, and 
social growth (51). It attempts to meet these basic 
social and organic needs of the learners, The develop- 
mental-activity curriculum is learner-oriented as con- 
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trasted with the other types, which depend for their 
organization on subject matter. 

In practice it is difficult for a visitor to determine 
at once what type of curriculum prevails in a school 
which he is observing. For example, there are times 
in any type of curriculum when attention and effort 
are given to drill on skills and memory items. In a 
developmental-activity curriculum, the choices are 
the widest of all. It may be said that a developmental- 
activity curriculum takes advantage, upon occasion, 
of all the aspects of broad-fields, correlated, or sub- 
ject-matter curriculums, but it goes beyond them in 
its emphasis on the nature of the learner, on the 
range of interests and abilities in the classroom, and 
on problem solving as the essence of the educative 
process. 

The core curriculum has come into prominence 
since 1940, though it had its genesis long before. 
After about 1925 there was a trend to organize part 
of the curriculum on the basis of broad subject areas 
such as science, language arts, mathematics, and 
social studies. This broad-fields trend was a step to- 
ward a “unified” or “core” type of organization in 
which two or more subjects or broad fields were 
joined, and a longer class period was set up. As the 
use of the core curriculum has spread, the term itself 
has enlarged its area of reference until it has come 
to encompass the developmental-activity concept. The 
trend toward core is consistent with the shift away 
from atomistic thinking that divides children into 
components such as mind, emotion, and physique 
toward regarding them as “whole” children. It is part 
of a broad philosophic and cultural movement that 
seems to have started in the physical sciences and 
spread to biology, sociology, and psychology. Hence 
the phrases: “common learnings” on the elementary 
level, “core curriculum” on the secondary level, 
“general education” on the college level, and “unity 
of science” in advanced research (55, 85). There is 
not complete agreement among authorities as to the 
proper use of the term core (93). There is general 
agreement, however, that it seeks to include within 
it the societal universals of democratic living, imple- 
mented through the study of the broad social prob- 
lems that face mankind in “the present.” 

Curriculum Units. The various types of curriculum 
are commonly organized into units (59). A unit is 
an organization of activities around a purpose. When 
a unit is used with a subject-matter curriculum, such 
as a separate-subjects curriculum, a correlated curric- 
ulum, or a broad-fields curriculum, usually it can be 
labeled as a subject-matter unit. When units are 
used with a developmental-activity curriculum, the 
units must be, by definition, experience units. An 
experience unit may be defined as a cluster of edu- 
cational experiences, organized through student- 
teacher planning, placed within the functioning frame- 
work of the student’s reaction to his social and 
physical environment (10). It utilizes the useful re- 
sources in the physical and social environment to 
the end that the objectives of the schools may be 
achieved. 

The trend in recent years has been from the 
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separate-subject curriculums to correlation, integra- 
tion, broad fields, and finally to core and other devel- 
opmental-activity curriculums (41, 51). The trend 
has been from subject-matter units that were bare 
outlines of items to be learned to subject-matter units 
that involved generalizations, surveys, and problems 
to be solved, and finally to experience units. The 
trend has been from written, preconceived, and pre- 
determined curriculum outlines to curriculums that 
develop as the learning experiences unfold with the 
assistance of a skillful teacher. 

An experience unit is what happens in the class- 
room. It can only be described after the fact. It is 
developed by an individual teacher and his students 
in their classroom. A resource unit, on the other 
hand, is a collection or set of suggested objectives, 
teaching and learning activities, evaluative procedures, 
materials, references, and all the other aspects of a 
unit that may be suggested beforehand. Briefly, a 
resource unit outlines many possible activities and 
experiences and suggests how they may be imple- 
mented and developed into productive learning 
experiences. 

One of the anomalies in the discussion of curricu- 
lum design, curriculum construction, or curriculum 
organization in the last twenty years is the incon- 
sistency between the definition of curriculum and 
the descriptions of curriculum in much of the educa- 
tional literature. Curriculum is defined in terms of 
the sum of the experiences that a student has under 
the guidance of the school. On the other hand, cur- 
riculum is often described as a written outline that 
Stresses or assumes the validity of a fixed group of 
graded and required facts, skills, and activities. Grad- 
ually, these latter descriptions are coming to be called 
curriculum outlines, curriculum resources, or cur- 
riculum guides. 

Scope and Sequence. Scope and sequence (cover- 
age and gradation) long have been important con- 
cepts in the development of curriculum theory and 
practice. If the terms are becoming shopworn, it is 
because they have been “tried on” under a variety 
of conditions with many different kinds of curricu- 
lums. Traditionally, the projected scope of curric- 
ulums was decided on the basis of the educated, 
logical judgments of experts about the demands of 
future adult living. Later, teachers and supervisors 
were called upon to assist in making these judgments. 
Gradually more and more of the judgments regard- 
ing scope came to be based on studies of social and 
personal usefulness. The more theoretical descriptions 
of scope always come to a point where they must 
be checked against the limitations of school time, 
the great variations in the ability to learn, the great 
range and depth of available useful information, and 
the worth of certain types of learning that may not 
be readily classified as useful. 

In some schools, of course, the textbook is the 
course of study and the scope of curriculum becomes 
limited to some extent by what the textbooks say, 
supplemented by what the teacher offers. In others, 
scope is as broad as it can be made within the limits 
set by the ingenuity of the teacher, the capability 
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and readiness of the learners, and the availability of 
libraries, films, museums, field-trip facilities, labora- 
tory equipment, tools, and all the other physical 
attributes of a broad-scope curriculum. Widening the 
scope of the curriculum requires attention to the 
kinds of educational practices that give promise of 
good personal and social outcomes. Scope at present 
is not rigidly prescribed for any type of curriculum. 
The aim is a rich and varied selection of materials 
and procedures fitted to a great variety of learners 
in a world where many of the problems of tomorrow 
can be seen only vaguely. 

Sequence was originally thought of in terms of 
what first should be learned as the basis for what was 
to be learned next. In some cases, it was a sequence 
of time (history) or of place (geography). As the 
graded schools developed, the question was sharpened 
to consideration of what should be taught in the 
various grades as preparation for the next grade. 
Later, a sequence of sorts seemed to emerge from 
the study of child growth and development, of chil- 
dren’s interests, and of children in various societies 
and cultures. This was sharpened by studies of readi- 
ness and by diagnostic tests so that the processes of 
learning could be hastened and strengthened. All 
sequences—developmental or logical—were upset 
from time to time by studies showing the wide differ- 
ences in the degree and rate of development of all 
the physical and psycho-social attributes of man. 
More recently it appears that some of the sequences 
in the logically arranged subjects may be more 
fancied than real, with the result that there is less 
reason than ever to conform to many of the logical 
sequences. 

Sequence is no longer a concept that can be applied 
to subject matter without reference to the learner 
(9, 24). Children differ in ability and experience, All 
experience is a continuum and no planned educa- 
tional experience can be precisely located at the same 
place and time in more than one child’s development. 
Two children will react entirely differently to the 
same situation, be it rewarding or unsatisfactory. 
Modern practice leaves much discretion to the teachers 
and others in contact with youth to select and use 
materials that meet the learning needs of individual 
children regardless of such things as logical organiza- 
tion or movement from the simple to the complex. 

CURRICULUM PLANNING. Traditionally, the 
main directions in curriculum development were de- 
termined by textbook authors and by administrators. 
The curriculum resources were the textbook and the 
teacher. There were, of course, many others, but 
they were not taken into account in any constructive 
way by those who planned or formulated curriculums 
and instructional policies. As the conception of cur- 
riculum and of the objectives of education broadened, 
the need for different types of resources arose. Those 
who prepare resource materials today try to provide 
material concerning the problems about which 
learners may need assistance. These are the current 
problems that students are becoming concerned about 
now at their various present ages and stages of de- 
velopment. Good curriculum resource materials are 
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designed to stimulate the development of desirable 
attitudes, efficient work habits, open-minded ap- 
proaches to controversial questions, scientific attitudes 
toward the solution of problems, broad appreciation 
of the arts, and all the other objectives of modern 
education. In a sense, curriculum resources are as 
wide as living itself. 

It follows from all of this that the processes of 
curriculum planning have changed greatly and, if 
trends continue, will change still more. In the early 
history of education, the curriculum was a social and 
intellectual bank in which was deposited the accumu- 
lated wisdom of a people to be drawn upon as 
needed by its youth. At present the trend is definitely 
toward a flexible curriculum, where the planning is 
done primarily in terms of the developing needs and 
abilities of the learners against the background of 
the needs of society, the relative usefulness of various 
knowledges and skills, and the logical and psycho- 
logical nature of learning. The planning of the cur- 
riculum is well illustrated by descriptions of what is 
done in various communities. Spears (95) has brought 
together a number of these in one book. Other re- 
views of curriculum practice in the field are those 
by Doll and others (39) and by Merritt and Harap 
(70). 

CURRENT INFLUENCES ON CURRICULUM. 
Educators often acknowledge the close relationship 
between the direction being taken by a people, a 
nation, or a culture and the basic orientation of their 
school systems. People not connected professionally 
with the schools do not see this relationship so readily 
or so clearly, They tend to regard schools as existing 
in the periphery of the real issues facing man. In 
their view, the schools provide the instruments with 
which to play the game but have little to do with 
the rules or their interpretation, the definition of 
excellence, or the grand strategy by which victory 
is won. This low opinion is evidenced in part by the 
paucity of scholarly studies concerning the role 
played by schools in our history or the impact of the 
schools on any of the great movements of the last 
three centuries (22). There are few if any extensive 
studies that might show whether or not the schools 
are potent influences in man’s struggle to improve his 
lot. 

On the other hand, there is reason to believe that 
the schools are greatly affected from time to time 
by developments in our culture and our technology 
(5). The increase in the amount of research in vari- 
ous fields related to education has brought about a 
quickening of the rate of curriculum change. Some 
of this research will be referred to briefly. 

Studies of Needs. Beginning in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the delineation of needs has con- 
tinued to the present, with constant implications for 
those concerned with curriculum. Today, needs are 
classified as psycho-social or personality needs, and 
as organic needs. In recent years, needs inventories 
have been prepared in the form of checklists, tests 
have been prepared to reveal emotional needs, and 
children’s wishes, likes, and dislikes have been studied 
‘57, 88, 89). Concurrently, there has been concern 
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with the needs of special groups, some of which may 
or may not be sufficiently different, basically, to 
justify special grouping or special equipment. These 
are the needs of the gifted, the delinquent, the handi- 
capped (84). 

Studies of Individual Differences. Research on in- 
dividual differences (29, 54, 56, 58, 75, 84) has prob- 
ably had a more widespread effect on curriculum 
than any other comparable development. The facts 
uncovered have affected promotion practices, the 
conception of minimum essentials, the need for cur- 
riculum programs for atypical children of all kinds, 
the content and organization of textbooks, the proc- 
esses of reporting to parents, the use of student- 
teacher planning, modern conceptions of compulsory 
attendance laws, the college and in-service education 
of teachers, infant care, discipline, mental health, 
grade standards, promotion practices, guidance, the 
extracurriculum, and ability grouping. 

Studies of Group Process. The characteristics that 
inhere in groups of people, particularly in groups 
of learners, of workers, and of others whose efforts 
are cooperative and some of whose value systems 
are similar, have been the object of much recent 
study. Somewhat belatedly, these studies have con- 
tributed to curriculum theory and practice (11, 35, 
61). Traditionally, education was an individual and 
personal affair. Endless (though often ineffective) 
efforts were expended to prevent groups from form- 
ing in the classrooms. Instead, students were expected 
to study, to prepare their lessons, and to recite as 
individuals. The discovery of the important part 
played by groups in all social living led to the con- 
sideration of the principles of group process in the 
curriculum of the schools. The effect of social climate 
on behavior, the effect of group approval on learning, 
the effect of autocratic and democratic teachers on 
student attitudes, the ability of children to select 
goals and work to achieve them, the effect of group 
decisions on the behavior of members of the group— 
all of these and many similar insights have served to 
give expanded meaning to preparation in school for 
democratic living. The basic research on group proc- 
esses is reviewed elsewhere in this volume. 

Studies of Child Growth and Development. Re- 
search in child development is of comparatively 
recent origin, for the most part since 1900. It is not 
replete with contributions for those who prepare 
curriculum outlines, but it is highly suggestive. Gesell 
and Ilg (43) presented a developmental view of the 
young child as he lives with those about him. They 
tabulated physical growth and behavioral change as 
the child passed through 17 successive age levels from 
birth to ten years of age. Others (4, 58, 86) have 
emphasized the relationship of the total development 
of the child to his learning readiness and achievement. 

The concept of developmental tasks (50) has be- 
come an important one. It suggests that children want 
to learn what they are able to learn at various levels 
of growth and development in order to meet their 

personal and social environmental needs. It suggests, 
too, that children will work cooperatively and pro- 
ductively in planning curriculums to meet these needs 
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and interests. Research dealing with emotional growth 
—with interests, feelings, and motives as the child 
grows older—throws light on the developmental con- 
tinuum (57, 87). 

Studies of Social Structure. Studies of the educa- 
tional significance of the social structure of our 
society have been particularly significant for cur- 
riculum. These studies of educational significance 
were, of course, preceded by studies in which the 
emphasis was more general, such as those by the 
Lynds (65, 66). Davis’s Social-Class Influences upon 
Learning (36) illustrates forcibly some of the prob- 
lems of educating all of the children of all of the 
people in schools that are unconsciously but thor- 
oughly middle-class. Davis stressed particularly the 
desirability of equalizing the cultural elements in 
school tests. A study by Davis and Havighurst (38) 
reported interviews with 202 Negro and white 
mothers in Chicago, half being middle-class and half 
working-class. Differences between social classes were 
found to be greater than those between color groups. 
The wide variations in behavior and attitude within 
such groups whose members were seemingly products 
of the same kinds of experiences were most revealing. 

Hollingshead (53) made an analysis of the social 
system in a community of 10,000 population. He 
studied the social behavior patterns of 735 adoles- 
cents in seven areas: school, job, church, recreation, 
cliques, dates, and sex. Hollingshead showed the 
strength of the influence of home and class in shaping 
behavior, and highlighted some of the problems of 
lower-class children in middle-class schools. Democ- 
racy in Jonesville (100) is an account of several 
years of study of social change in an American city, 
which points up how the different classes in a com- 
munity differ in value systems and how these culture 
idiosyncrasies in home and in community both influ- 
ence the learning of young people. Children of 
Bondage (37) illustrates another type of study in 
which extensive and detailed case histories are given. 
This one is an analysis of the life experiences of 
eight selected Negro adolescents which attempts to 
show what it means to be born a Negro in our 
society, but it also reveals how any growing per- 
sonality reacts to punishments, rewards, incentives, 
taboos, and to a culture in general. 

Other Influences. The Eight-Year Study by the 
Commission on the Relations of School and College 
of the Progressive Education Association (2) is one 
of the most widely quoted studies of its kind in 
American education. Curriculum theory and practice 
have been modified in the light of the conclusion 
that the traditionally prescribed content of the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum was not as conducive to 
good college work as had been assumed. Many other 
significant studies were stimulated by the Eight-Year 
Study, among them the Illinois study (46), the 
Southern Association Study (94), the Wisconsin 
study (101, 102), and in California the Regional 
Project in Secondary Education (40). 

Wrightstone’s appraisals of curriculum practices 
were also widely noted. He measured the effective- 
ness of new insights and modern methods and found 
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them relatively highly productive of desirable out- 
comes. This was found true in studies of both ele- 
mentary (103) and secondary schools (104). One of 
the major contributions of Wrightstone’s studies was 
to reassure educators that they could afford to vary 
their programs experimentally and to do careful 
research on them without danger to the later school 
or college careers of their students. His studies di- 
rectly stimulated research by many scholars who 
studied, modified, or adopted his research techniques. 

Research on teacher attitudes gives promise of 
affecting the curriculum by affecting the selection of 
students for teacher education, the nature of teacher 
education, and the selection of teachers for employ- 
ment. The research indicates that the attitudes or 
reactions of teachers toward students greatly affect 
the social-emotional atmosphere or “climate” of the 
classroom (31, 90). This in turn is important in its 
effect on the reactions and learning of the chil- 
dren, 

THE BROAD RAMIFICATIONS OF CURRIC- 
ULUM. The consideration of curriculum leads into 
many areas. This limited discussion has given cursory 
attention to the origins of some of the main points 
of view in curriculum development, particularly as 
they have involved objectives, scope, sequence, and 
the impacts of recent research. It has given some 
background to the present efforts at curriculum con- 
struction. It has not attempted to present solutions 
for the many curriculum issues that are widely 
recognized today. It has not tried to point specific 
directions for future curriculums (78), nor to sug- 
gest a definite research methodology (7, 19, 32, 34, 
68, 92). It has not set forth a “good” or “best” way 
to develop a curriculum, though excellent discussions 
of a variety of curriculum programs are available 
(95), as are excellent discussions of trends (16, 91). 
It has shown that the curriculum is changing and that 
the speed of change has been increasing, and has 
indicated some of the broad influences that are 
seemingly the effective agents in this change. It has 
not discussed such topics as lay participation in 
curriculum development (1, 6, 64, 71, 82), nor has 
it concerned itself with the broad and crucial prob- 
lems of curriculum restriction that could result from 
violation of the freedom to teach, to learn, and to 
do research (28, 52, 67). Very slight reference has 
been made to the implications for elementary and 
secondary curriculum of the controversy over liberal- 
arts education versus professional education for 
teachers (12, 23, 47). No reference has been made 
to the cluster of curriculum problems involved in 
desegregation (8, 26, 45). No reference has been 
made to the question of the limits to be set for the 
separation of church and state as far as the curricu- 
lums in public education are concerned (3, 76, 97). 
These shortages and omissions show only that though 
the curriculum is, by definition, as broad as the 
whole institutional educational effort, its discussion 
must be limited by the space available. 
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DELINQUENCY 


Few terms in the educator’s professional vocabu- 
lary have been used more loosely or freely than the 
term juvenile delinquent. Included in this concept is 
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a wide range of offenders extending from the “nor- 
mal” situational delinquent to the deeply disturbed 
pathological case, However, there is no dichotomy 
of delinquents and nondelinquents in terms of be- 
havior. This phenomenon exists on a continuum and 
defies neat and precise definition. 

As defined in most statutes, delinquent behavior 
constitutes a violation of the law or municipal ordi- 
nance by a young person under a certain age. This 
age limit—18 in most states—varies frequently from 
state to state and even within a state. Also included 
within the legal concept of delinquency are neglected, 
wayward, and habitually disobedient children and 
the habitually truant, as well as the child who habit- 
ually deports himself so as to impair or endanger 
the morals or health of self or others. Technically 
a child is not a delinquent until he has been adjudged 
so in court. Studies of the juvenile court laws in all 
states (29, 43) disclose wide divergencies as to age 
limits, exclusive jurisdiction over juveniles, types of 
offenses or acts constituting illegal behavior, and con- 
ditions of transfer of jurisdiction from juvenile to 
criminal courts. Much needed is a reappraisal of 
state legislation concerning the youthful offender. 

The influence of the Standard Juvenile Court Act 
(28) over the years has led to a number of promising 
trends. These can be seen in the raising of the upper 
age limits, ir a broader jurisdiction of the juvenile 
courts over all cases in which the child may be in 
need of protective custody under the concept of 
parens patriae, and in treatment in a special juvenile 
court offering social service and therapy by profes- 
sionally trained personnel rather than punishment 
that fits the crime. However, there still remain many 
sharp differences among the forty-eight states in laws 
relating to the delinquent as well as a serious and 
obvious lag between the laws that have been enacted 
and current local juvenile court practices. Little im- 
provement can be expected in helping the delinquent 
child without first redrafting state and local legisla- 
tion to fit within the spirit and wording of the Stand- 
ard Juvenile Court Act and then implementing the 
legislation at the local level. 

Bloch and Flynn (5) and Tappan (44) have ex- 
amined the organization, structure, and functioning 
of the juvenile courts, With few notable exceptions, 
most juvenile courts fall far short of the recommen- 
dations set forth in the Standard Juvenile Court Act. 
New issues faced by the juvenile courts today have 
been considered jointly by the National Probation 
and Parole Association and the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges (48). Their recommendations 
only tend to accentuate how far most juvenile courts 
still must go if they are to approximate minimal 
standards as specialized courts dealing with children 
under the happy union of child welfare and the be- 
havioral sciences. Several states including Utah, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut have established state- 
wide, full-time juvenile courts. Rubin (38) has dis- 
cussed the issues identified with the local character of 
such courts. 

Behaviorally, the delinquent specializes in express- 
ing his feelings overtly and in a manner that hurts 
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himself or others. Clinically, he has been defined as 
the youngster who habitually resolves his personal- 
social problems through overt aggressive behavior 
that society finds bothersome and contrary to its 
value identifications (20). For the youngster, this 
delinquency aggression is purposive and adjustive; 
from the point of view of society, it constitutes an 
irritating maladaptation. Hence the delinquent act 
is considered to be more symptomatic rather than 
significant in and of itself. This implies that the 
traditional listing of delinquencies according to type 
of offense, such as stealing, breaking and entering, 
truancy, is neither germinal nor significant from a 
causative or treatment point of view. At the same 
time, the irritability level of the community, which 
may be capriciously low or high according to the 
temper of the times, must also be taken into consid- 
eration as a major factor in determining who is 
apprehended and who is brought into court. 
MODALITIES OF DELINQUENCY. Recognizing 
delinquency as a vague and omnibus legal, social, 
and psychological term which is applied to a hetero- 
geneous group of children, a number of students 
have endeavored to identify modalities of delinquents 
in an attempt to differentiate the delinquents accord- 
ing to patterns of behavior traits, integrated behavior 
forms, behavioral syndromes, or clusters of traits. 
Although no systematic and neat typology has yet 
been worked out to the satisfaction of even a majority 
of workers in the field, some promising approaches 
have been made by a number of investigators. The 
following systems may be cited as Particularly note- 
worthy. Argow’s five major rubrics (1) include inade- 
quate behavior controls, with two subdivisions; asso- 
ciated learning syndrome; compensatory syndrome; 
situational provoked or accidental; and mental 
deficiency. Jenkins and Glickman (17) identify emo- 
tionally disturbed delinquents, subdivided into over- 
inhibited and emotionally disturbed types; the social- 
ized delinquent; and the unsocialized aggressive 
delinquent. Reiss’ common types (37) include the 
relatively integrated, the defective superego, and the 
relatively weak ego. Redl’s Conceptualization (52, p. 
57-62) involves not “types of delinquents” but “types 
of areas within a delinquent” that may be so disturbed 
as to result in delinquent behavior, such as neurotic 
afflictions, with several subtypes; genuine delinquent 
with superego disturbances; severe impulse disturb- 
ances; schizophrenic; group intoxicated; defense against 
trauma; and growth confusion. Beck (2) lists social, 
asocial, neurotic, organic, and accidental types. 
Obviously many of these modalities are overlap- 

ping and some of the investigators are using different 
typological terminology to describe the same or sim- 
ilar syndromes or clusters of traits. Much needed is 
a further refinement to identify the mutually exclu- 
sive modalities in the broad spectrum of delinquent 
conduct. Without better classification and more pre- 
cise definition or reference as to the kind of delin- 
quent being investigated, it is doubtful whether 
the present or future investigator can add significant 
data to the current store of information on this 
topic. 


AMOUNT OF DELINQUENCY. Juvenile court 
statistics (46) indicate a steady rise in delinquency 
during World War II when a peak was reached in 
1945 of 400,000 court cases. A downward trend was 
evident for the next three years, with a sharp and 
continuing upward trend starting in 1949 and contin- 
uing to 1955, the last year for which data are pres- 
ently available. Using 1948 as a base, the incidence 
of court appearances had risen by 70 percent in 1955. 
In this year approximately two percent of the juvenile 
population, ages 10 through 17, were brought before 
the juvenile courts. During this period of sharp in- 
crease the delinquency rate has exceeded by three or 
four times the increase in juvenile population. This 
would promise, as Fine (9) has pointed out, more 
than a million official delinquents in the very near 
future. 

Bloch and Flynn (5), in summarizing the statistics 
for 1950 to 1952, report that most delinquents 
brought to court were 14 years of age or older. The 
median age for boys is 16.1; for girls, 15.6. Boys 
outnumber girls about five to one. Boys are referred 
to courts most frequently for stealing or malicious 
mischief; girls are reported mostly for ungovernable 
behavior, running away, and sex offenses. 

Hidden Delinquency. Obviously the incidence of 
official delinquency underestimates, to an unknown 
degree, the actual volume of delinquent-like behavior, 
Carr (6) has pointed out the kind of screening that 
frequently takes place in the average community and 
which tends to shelter or protect the offender against 
becoming a court statistic. 

Two studies of hidden delinquency are noteworthy 
and ominous in their implications of the widespread 
nature of delinquent-like conduct in our culture. The 
Cambridge-Somerville eight-year study uncovered in 
a control group the fact that of 6416 known infrac- 
tions of the law, conservatively estimated to have 
been committed by 114 boys over a five-year period, 
only 95 or less than 1.5 percent of these infractions 
eventually became a matter of official complaint 
(27). Of all these infractions, 616 were labeled 
“serious,” yet only 68 eventuated in legal action. 
Similarly Porterfield (33), using a checklist based 
upon offenses committed by a large sample of delin- 
quents, reported that college students, male and fe- 
male, all reported committing one or more such 
offense, with an average of more than 11 offenses 
Per youth. These studies suggest: (a) a very wide 
prevalence of antisocial and illegal behavior among 
youth which may be considered tantamount to a 
cultural pattern, and (b) the operation of a high 
degree of selectivity within the community as to who 
will be officially recorded as delinquent. Two corol- 
laries are now indicated: (a) there are a large num- 
ber of cultural Pseudo-delinquents who appear to 
solve their problems without the help of a vast net- 
work of social agencies and whose delinquencies may 
be considered as a “normal” aspect of the growth 
Process; (b) the sample of delinquents who eventu- 
ally come to inhabit the courts and state institutions 
represent, without question, a special brand or breed 
of delinquents. This latter consideration raises a seri- 
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ous question concerning the degree of bias present 
in most studies of delinquents and their home and 
family backgrounds which are made at the official 
court and institutional levels. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DELINQUENTS 
AND NONDELINQUENTS. In an effort to deter- 
mine associative and causative factors relating to 
delinquent behavior, a number of investigators have 
studied samples of delinquents by contrasting them 
with nondelinquent controls. These studies have failed 
to turn up any single determinant or even groups of 
determinants that might explain, by way of primacy, 
why many youngsters develop this pattern of anti- 
social behavior. However, these group studies do 
provide some clues as to the variables in personal 
make-up, in home and family, and in school which 
appear with greater or less degree within the delin- 
quent sample as contrasted with their better-adjusted 
counterparts. Summarizing the studies of the Gluecks 
(12), Healy and Bronner (14), Kvaraceus (19), 
Merrill (26), Sheldon and others (41), and Watten- 
berg (51), the following personal and environmental 
deviations and traits have been found to be signifi- 
cantly characteristic of delinquents, their homes, 
families, and backgrounds: 


DEVIATIONS IN PERSONAL MAKE-UP 


Mean IQ of 89 
(Lower academic aptitude or verbal intelligence 
requiring abstraction, concentration, persistence) 
Mesomorphic (muscular) with endomorphic lean- 
ing 
Emotional malfunctioning and disturbances 
Superego—delinquency identified; value system 
not internalized 
Assertiveness strong 
Defiance high 
Resentfulness high 
Ambivalent attitude toward authority 
Impulsiveness 
High anxiety pattern in neurotic delinquent 
High hostility and resentment 
Strong distrust toward authority 
Aggression—overt and retaliatory 
Unsocialized aggression 
Emotional lability and/or impulsiveness 
Egocentrism and self-indulgence 
Suggestibility strong 
Low frustration-tolerance 
Adventurous spirit 
Moral psychopathic tendency 
Hypomanic tendency strong 
Low neurotic pattern in socialized delinquent 
with defective superego 
Low self-concept: a “nothing” or “less than 
nothing” 


DEVIATIONS IN HOME, FAMILY, AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


Contradictory social norms in home and/or neigh- 
borhood 

Identified with delinquent subculture 

Atypical home structure (broken home) 

Interpersonal relationships in home wanting 


Economic stress, insecurity, and/or substandard 
economic conditions 

Lack of moral conformity—spiritual values lack- 
ing; little or nominal church contact 

Criminality pattern 

Culture conflicts 

Deteriorated neighborhood residence 

Discipline overstrict, punitive, erratic, lax 

Lack of cohesiveness 

Supervision by mother inadequate or unsuitable 

Affection of parents indifferent or hostile 


DEVIATIONS IN SCHOOL 


“Poor” or failure marks 

Repeater (retarded in grade) 

Strong dislike and hostility for school 

Truancy 

Intent to leave school early 

Vague or no educational-vocational goals 

Motivational problem 

Member of special class 

Has attended many different schools 

Destroys school material and property 

Does not feel he “belongs” in classroom 

Does not participate in volunteer extracurricular 
school activities 

Seriously and persistently misbehaving in school 


PROGRAMS FOR DELINQUENCY PREVEN- 
TION AND CONTROL. Adequate community at- 
tempts to prevent and control delinquent behavior 
demand early identification of the predelinquent and 
delinquent youth, and provisions for study, diagnosis, 
and treatment involving all community forces and 
organizations that come in close contact with chil- 
dren and families. Such an all-out effort requires a 
major financial expenditure and a high degree of 
coordination of community resources. Currently no 
pattern of community organization or programming 
exists that can be recommended to any and all com- 
munities, Since local problems vary in degree and 
kind and since the nature and adequacy of local 
facilities for working with youth and their families 
vary widely, it is generally agreed that each com- 
munity needs to study its own problem, to evaluate 
its own resources, and to tailor its own program to 
meet its unique situation. 

Early Discovery of the Predelinquent. A number of 
instruments and techniques have appeared which pur- 
port to identify at an early age the youngster who is 
likely to develop a delinquent pattern of behavior. 
The three Glueck prediction tables (12), each made 
up of five factors culled from Rorschach test data, 
psychiatric interview, or social background, aim to 
identify the future delinquent as early as the sixth 
year or at the first-grade level. A preliminary report 
(31) of the predictive efficiency of the table using 
social background data tends to reinforce the claims 
of the authors. Hathaway and Monachesi (13), in a 
before-and-after study at the high-school level, re- 
ported that several scales of the MMPI differentiated 
effectively between those who ultimately came in 
contact with the police and those who remained free 
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of such contacts. Two instruments in the form of an 
opinion scale and a checklist have been offered by 
Kvaraceus (21) as promising tools for early identifi- 
cation of the future offender. Mannheim and Wilkins 
(24) have also demonstrated the possibility of pre- 
diction in relation to Borstal Training in England. 
The potential of all these tools and techniques still 
needs to be assessed through more extensive valida- 
tion on a long-term basis involving adequate criterion 
data. 

Individual Study, Diagnosis, and Treatment. Help 
to an individual delinquent can come only through 
individual study and diagnosis followed by treatment 
carefully prescribed and systematically carried out, 
utilizing all community resources. Davidoff and Noet- 
zel (7) have described in considerable detail the 
functions of the child-guidance clinic operating on a 
team-work principle involving the disciplines of medi- 
cine, psychology, psychiatry, case work, and educa- 
tion. The limitations inherent in the child-guidance 
clinic approach—high costs, shortage of trained per- 
sonnel, and large numbers of delinquents who need 
to be served—raise some questions concerning the 
best direction that the clinic can take. An evident 
growing trend is to spread the efforts of the psychia- 
trist, psychologist, and social worker over a broader 
base or at a more preventive level by rendering more 
consultive service to parent and teacher groups and 
by orienting the clinic staff to the community rather 
than to the office and the psychiatric couch. How 
such a clinic can operate effectively in a school setting 
has been described by the New York City Youth 
Board (30). 

Witmer and Tufts (53) have reviewed and evalu- 
ated the evidence concerning the effectiveness of 
various delinquency-prevention programs reported in 
the literature in recent years. These include programs 
aimed to improve the environment as well as those 
offering educational and therapeutic experiences. In- 
cluded in this evaluation are the following: the Chi- 
cago Area Project (39); the Cambridge-Somerville 
Youth Study (34); the child guidance approach (11, 
15); work with delinquent gangs (45); the Passaic 
Children’s Bureau (19); the St. Paul Experiment (42); 
varied aspects of the New York City Youth Board 
program (10); and a number of recreation projects 
(40). 

Although some of these programs carry an experi- 
mental label, they all show a universal weakness in 
appraisal and evaluation. The common challenge to 
be met in the area of needed research centers around 
the development of better measures and criteria to 
enable the collection of reliable and valid evaluative 
data. What appraisals have been made are somewhat 
subjective and hardly definitive as to the true effec- 
tiveness of the programs which have been undertaken. 
The following major conclusions concerning the ex- 
perimental programs have been cited by Witmer and 
Tufts (53): (a) No sure cure is visible in any of the 
varied programs reported in the literature. (b) Cer- 
tain approaches in and of themselves have been found 
to be insufficient to reduce delinquency. (c) A begin- 

ning has been made toward locating certain ap- 


proaches that are likely to lessen delinquency on the 
part of particular types of children; for example, 
youngsters suffering from mild personality disorders 
or whose problems stem mainly from unsatisfactory 
parent-child relationships have been helped by means 
of child-guidance clinics, and neighborhood associa- 
tions in slum areas have been somewhat successful 
in returning certain delinquent youth to more effec- 
tive social functioning, but neither of these programs 
shows any success with psychopathic or seriously 
disturbed cases. (d) Some new measures have been 
devised, such as more aggressive case work and use 
of a detached worker with a neighborhood gang. 
These appear to take up some of the slack left by 
the more traditional approaches. 

The Role of the School. In school the delinquent 
child appears educationally bankrupt. His many tru- 
ancies and early school leaving show his disdain for 
and discomfort with school. In a sense the unsatisfac- 
tory and unsuccessful experiences of the delinquent 
in school may be viewed as a complicating if not 
precipitating factor in the delinquency story. 

The school is in a unique position to identify at 
an early date the potential delinquent. Beyond this 
aspect of the school’s strategy for prevention through 
early detection, the school’s responsibility to the de- 
linquent does not differ from its responsibility to all 
children. A frontal and direct approach to assisting 
and readjusting delinquents will come only when good 
schools become better schools. Kvaraceus (19, 22) 
has enumerated what schools can do to alleviate and 
help the child with delinquency tendencies. The Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education (32) took 
a comprehensive look at the school’s opportunities 
and responsibilities with the delinquent and outlined 
ways of approaching the delinquency problem with- 
out deflecting the school’s original function. The 
NEA Research Division (29) has considered ways in 
which the school can fit into a community approach 
to the delinquency problem. Specific school programs 
which have attempted to face up to the delinquency 
threat have been described by Hill and others (16). 
All writers tend to agree that the school does not 
have custodial responsibility for the socially and 
emotionally disturbed and that the school should not 
become a repository for the overflow from state 
institutions. 

Basic to the delinquency problem, which is closely 
allied to school failure, lack of interest in education, 
and early drop-out from school, is the necessity to 
focus on the curriculum needs of all children and 
particularly those with lower academic potential and 
interest. The typical school program does not make 
sense to many delinquents nor does it offer them even 
a remote chance for success. A direct attack on the 
delinquency problem by the schools will be forth- 
coming only when and as the good schools improve 
their curriculum opportunities for all youth who are 
required by law to attend school. 

Institutions for Delinquents. The detention facilities 
for delinquents throughout the country were reported 
as the shame of the nation by a United States Senate 
subcommittee investigating juvenile delinquency (50) 
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and by Kenney and Pursuit (18). Detention of young 
people in jails and lockups continues to be a wide- 
spread and damaging practice. State institutions con- 
tinue to be overcrowded, understaffed, and financially 
neglected. The result can be seen in programs that 
are more custodial than therapeutic. Ellingston (8) 
has described these training centers as “schools for 
crime and depravity.” An attempt to upgrade the 
programs in the institutions can be seen in the com- 
bined statements of the United States Children’s 
Bureau and the National Association of Training 
Schools and Juvenile Agencies published as guides 
and goals for institutions serving delinquents (47). 

Perhaps the most promising development along the 
lines of treatment, especially for the more severe 
cases, has been forthcoming from the small and ex- 
pensive residential treatment centers, more adequately 
staffed as to both number and quality of personnel. 
These programs usually offer milieu therapy and 
include such diverse methods as individual psychiatric 
interviews, play therapy, and group therapy, together 
with all the skills of the various disciplines. Notable 
along these lines are the pioneering efforts of 
Bettelheim (3, 4) in therapeutic living at the Sonia 
Shankman Orthogenic School of the University of 
Chicago; of Redl (35) and Redl and Wineman (36) 
in Detroit; and in the most recently reported research 
of McCorkle and others (25) in the Highfields, New 
Jersey, experimental-treatment center. The findings of 
these investigators, working in close relationship with 
severely disturbed and delinquent children over pro- 
longed periods of time, have probably contributed 
more to the theory of delinquency causation and 
treatment and rehabilitation than is forthcoming from 
any other source. 

TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR WORK WITH 
DELINQUENTS. Aid to the delinquent depends 
directly on the quality of the personnel trained for 
this task. Surprisingly little attention has been di- 
rected to the specialized training needs of workers 
who come in intimate relationship with the delinquent 
and his family. Continuing in traditional pattern, 
each discipline trains for its own narrow or compre- 
hensive purposes and only incidentally, and some- 
times accidentally, offers work in direct preparation 
for dealing with delinquents and their families. Today 
there is a growing conviction that all personnel who 
carry responsibility for treatment and control of de- 
linquent children should have training for this special 
work. A report of the Children’s Bureau (49) gives 
the thinking and conclusion of a group of experts 
about the kind of training needed by key personnel, 
mainly in courts and institutions. A similar report 
(23), based upon the findings from the national study 
of qualifications and preparation of teachers of ex- 
ceptional children, indicates the best thinking of an 
expert committee as well as of highly competent 
workers in the field and provides many insights con- 
cerning the needed proficiencies of teachers of chil- 
dren who are socially and emotionally maladjusted. 
These two reports attempt to specify the kind of 
training and the specific competencies that are re- 
quired on the part of certain key personnel who come 


in close and prolonged contact with the delinquent. 
The need for providing more and better opportr ities 
for training professional workers who will e .er the 
field of juvenile delinquency or who are nov. at work 
in this area merits the immediate attention of the 
combined disciplines. Unless this problem is solved 
first, little improvement can be expected over and 
beyond the gains already made in the d-linquency 
field. 
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The term child development has been used to de- 
scribe a field of research covering the entire period 
of physical and mental immaturity. The search for 
a unifying principle that might serve to distinguish 
research in the psychology of child development or 
child psychology from other fields and to cover the 
extension through the entire life span has resulted in 
an increase in the use of the term developmental 
psychology. 

Pressures for the use of a new name were in part 
organizational. Thus in 1954 the Division of Child- 
hood and Adolescence of the American Psychological 
Association was renamed the Division of Develop- 
mental Psychology. This new grouping, defined so as 
to identify persons with somewhat similar interests, 
might include in its membership animal psychologists 
and students of adult life and aging as well as stu- 
dents of childhood and adolescence if their interests 
were developmental in character. Entries in Psycho- 
logical Abstracts have been regrouped under Devel- 
opmental Psychology with subdivisions according to 
broad age periods. The change was symbolized in 
the Annual Review of Psychology for 1957 with a . 
change of the title of the chapter on child psychology 
to developmental psychology (35). No doubt the 
change may also be attributed in part to a post-war 
classical revival representing an attempt to again 
achieve a core of common content in the training of 
persons pursuing proliferating aspects of psychology. 
The current ambiguity is illustrated by the fact that 
authors have issued practically the same texts under 
two different titles: child development and develop- 
mental psychology (66, 67). 

It seems probable at this writing that the term 
developmental psychology will be favored by those 
interested in the construction of theory within dis- 
tinctly psychological fields, whereas child develop- 
ment will be used by those whose interest is in all 
growth and its nurture without restriction to the 
historic preoccupations of psychology as a field of 
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study. Some authors, such as Baldwin (3), have found 
it profitable to make a distinction between the ideas 
of how the child behaves in a specific situation (psy- 
chology of childhood) and those required to predict 
how the child’s personality will change and to identify 
the factors that determine the change (psychology of 
development). 

The designations developmental psychology, child 
psychology, and child development are thus not co- 
extensive. The studies of the pediatrician, the ortho- 
dontist, and the physical anthropologist, for example, 
utilizing both discrete and overlapping bodies of data 
and theory, may be appropriately included in child 
development but are inadequately described by devel- 
opmental psychology. The present article will present 
a broad view of the development of the child without 
an attempt at theoretical consistency. 

The characteristics of the developmental approach 
to the individual consist in arranging measurements, 
processes, performances, achievements, and experi- 
ences in a time sequence, with an added goal of under- 
standing a later phase in the light of former ones. 
This usage is thus both a broadening of and a restric- 
tion on prior formulations. Since it is an attempt to 
secure a theoretical thread of similarities, it is not 
surprising that actual practice does not confine itself 
to the unique problem of change with time, but rather 
encompasses all efforts to understand the growing in- 
dividual. The pervasiveness and importance of the 
concept of development are well illustrated in the 
reports of 17 specialists at a conference on the theme 
at the University of Minnesota (31). 

The life span of the individual often is divided for 
convenience into age groupings which have some 
common developmental or practical characteristics. 
Individual differences are so great, however, that the 
groupings are more significant for the sequence of 
events than for absolute age scaling. 

The average trends that occur from age to age 
give some basis for the division of the life span into 
developmental periods. Investigators have differed in 
their arrangements of the periods according to their 
focus on some particular aspect. Thus the psycho- 
analyst finds sequences which differ from those of the 
anatomist or sociologist. The most generally used 
divisions in the tradition of child development focus 
most on the physical aspects of change, with the 
accompanying practical arrangements that are nec- 
essary and the developmental significance of each 
period in the sequence of changes. The following 
classification for the period of growth is one of the 
most widely used: 


Name of Period Approximate Ages 


Prenatal From 0 to 250 or 300 
days 
Ovum From 0 to 2 weeks 
Embryo From 2 weeks to 10 
weeks 
Fetus From 10 weeks to birth 
Birth Average at 280 days 
Neonate First two weeks of post- 


natal life 


Name of Period 


Infancy 

Early Childhood 

Middle Childhood 

Later Childhood (Pre- 
puberal) 

Puberty 


Early Adolescence 
Later Adolescence 
Adulthood and Old Age 
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Approximate Ages 


First year 

From | to 6 years 
From 6 to 10 years 
From 10 to 13 years 


Average for girls: 12 
years 
Average for boys: 14 
years 


From 13 to 15 years 
From 15 to 20 years 
Age 20 and beyond 


For convenience in exposition, articles in this vol- 
ume deal with the periods in a coarser grouping: 
INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD, CHILDHOOD AND PRE- 
ADOLESCENCE, ADOLESCENCE, ADULTHOOD AND OLD AGE. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. Research in the 
field of development is of comparatively recent origin. 
Before 1900 there were only occasional instances of 
measurements of growth. These were concerned with 
increments in size (usually height and weight). Per- 
haps the earliest recorded series of observations is 
that made by P. Gueneaude Montbeillard on the 
height of his son, from birth, in 1760, to 18 years 
(55). Other notable early studies of physical growth 
are those of Boas (11), Bowditch (12), Porter (49), 
and Quetelet (52). Observations of the behavioral 
development of children were even more rare and 
were usually based on diary notes which had been 
made on one or two infants, as observed by a close 
relative, and only for the first year or so of life. 
Notable among these observers are Moore (43), 
Preyer (51), Shinn (58), and Sully (64). The publica- 
tion by Binet, in 1908 and 1911, of his intelligence 
tests gave a great impetus to the study of mental 
growth (9). In relatively few instances, however, did 
the early studies of intelligence report growth changes 
observed in the same children. Other early investiga- 
tions of developmental aspects of child psychology 
were made under the leadership of such men as G. 
Stanley Hall and Earl Barnes. Much of this material 
was speculative and based on questionnaires sent to 
adults concerning childhood memories. 

One of the first ‘attempts, in the United States, to 
make systematic studies of the physical and mental 
growth of children and the interrelationships and 
dependencies of various aspects of growth was by 
Bird T. Baldwin, who was from 1917 to 1928 director 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. In 1921 
Baldwin (4) published a study of the physical growth 
of children in which he presented statistics on a large 
number of measurements, mostly anthropometrics. 
He included a number of growth curves of individual 
children who had been measured repeatedly over 
the years. He was impressed by the great variety in 
physical maturity of children of the same age and 
worked out a system of evaluating these differences 
by measuring the area of ossification in the carpal 
bones of the wrist as seen in X-rays. He was among 
the first, furthermore, to investigate the interrelation- 
ships between mental and physical development and 
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to study the consistency of the IQ from series of 
repeated tests (5). 

Starting around 1920 there was a great upswing of 
interest in securing accurate information about the 
growth and development of children. Ambitious 
projects, with varying emphases, were first reported 
and new ones started during the decade of the twen- 
ties. In 1925 the National Research Council formed 
the Committee on Child Development, and a series 
of White House Conferences on Child Health and 
Protection summarized in 1932 and 1933 the current 
knowledge and status of research in child development 
(71). It is significant of trends that the fifth White 
House Conference in 1950 took as its main theme 
problems of personality with special emphasis on 
social emotional development (73). Terman and his 
associates made a follow-up study of the thousand 
gifted children who had been studied first in 1916 
(15). Gesell published in 1925 his first account in 
a series of studies of behavioral development in in- 
fants and young children (24, 25, 27, 28, 29). In 
1922 Dearborn started the Harvard Growth Study, 
in which a large school population was given both 
mental and physical tests annually from the time they 
entered the first grade until they finished high school 
(17, 18). 

A series of Institutes of Child Welfare, whose func- 
tion was to carry on research in child development, 
were established between 1925 and 1930 by funds 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and 
later were supported in part by the General Educa- 
tion Board. The early emphasis in the research at 
these institutes was on the preschool age, nursery 
schools being established to observe and study nor- 
mal young children. The ages studied have widened 
with the years, and some students of the period of 
childhood have become prominent in gerontology. 
Early and continuously in the field were institutes at 
the University of Minnesota and the University of 
California (8), and organizations such as the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station and the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit. The Fels Institute, founded 
at Antioch College in 1929, maintains a vigorous 
program (60). Under other forms of organization or 
reorganization active research on the child started 
early and continues at Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Michigan, Ohio State, and Yale. The trend has been 
for research on the child to move into any depart- 
ment or field where such knowledge is relevant. Thus 
clinical psychologists, personality and learning the- 
orists, sociologists, and anthropologists have increased 
their investigations of the child. The National Science 
Foundation, the U. S. Public Health Service, and the 
U. S. Office of Education now support a range of 
studies of development. 

The Society for Research in Child Development 
was organized in 1935 under the initial sponsorship 
of the National Research Council Committee on 
Child Development. The Society is interdisciplinary 
in character and includes in its membership persons 
from all disciplines concerned with the development 
of children. The Society publishes Child Develop- 
ment Abstracts and Bibliography, the periodical Child 
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Development, and the Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development. Among other 
journals which carry a large amount of material on 
the child would be included the Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, the Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
Human Biology, and Growth. Psychological Abstracts 
supplies a convenient key to much of the literature. 
The Review of Educational Research provides a sum- 
mary of developmental psychology and related areas 
every three years. The Annual Review of Psychology 
contains a chapter each year on recent publications. 
The marked influence of psychoanalysis on child 
study is reflected in the annual volume of the Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child. The Clearing House for 
Research on Child Life of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau publishes accounts of studies in prog- 
ress in Research Relating to Children. 

The whole field of psychology and its application 
has witnessed a tremendous expansion in the last 
quarter-century. If entries in Psychological Abstracts 
are used as the measure, the literature on the child, 
7 percent; the infant, 0.5 percent; the adolescent, 0.9 
percent; and the family, 0.7 percent, has remained 
at a fairly constant percentage of the total (2). 

Looking back over the past 25 years, Jersild (37) 
sees a trend toward a greater emphasis on meaning 
and values and a need to look below the surface of 
children’s overt behavior. The study of the inner 
world of childhood no doubt also reflects the heavy 
emphasis on clinical psychology following World 
War II and a revolt against ultra objectivity and 
behaviorism à la Watson. 

Communication between psychologists in America 
and other parts of the world has increased through 
publications, translations, and international confer- 
ences. In her review, Inhelder (35) supplies valuable 
references to the current studies in Europe. Much of 
Piaget’s recent work, which has made new impacts 
in the field of developmental psychology, is now 
available in English. He has dealt with fundamental 
dimensions of intellectual life such as space, time, 
object, causality, number, class, and relations. His 
work emphasizes the sequential and cumulative, in- 
tegrative character of experience and activity. Recent 
work in Russia, summarized by Simon (59), empha- 
sizes perception, language and concept formation, the 
modification of abilities other than innate individual 
differences, classroom procedures, and child-rearing 
Practices for the development of courage and obe- 
dience. 

The need to understand Process continues to be 
apparent. Thus, motivation, affectivity and the emo- 
tions, and the role of the group in determining a 
Person’s image, satisfaction, and productivity are 
receiving increased attention. Study of the cultural 
impact as represented by Warner and his followers 
(68), the comparative cultures approach of Mead and 
Wolfenstein (41), and psychological ecology (6) strug- 
gle with studies of Psychobiology and biosocial theory 
as explanations of differences among peoples. 

Textbooks have more than doubled in number 
since 1950. Widely used are those of Almy (1); 
Baldwin (3); Blair and Burton (10); Breckenridge and 
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Vincent (14); English (20); Forest (21); Garrison (23); 
Gesell and Ilg (26); Goodenough (30); Hurlock (33, 
34); Jersild (34) Martin and Stendler (39); Merry 
and Merry (42); Ulson (44); Peck (46); Pressey and 
Kuhlen (50); Rand and others (53); Stone and Church 
(62); Strang (63); Thompson (65); Thorpe (66); 
Thorpe and Cruze (67); Werner (69); Zubek and Sol- 
berg (74). Another substantial group of texts gives 
particular emphasis to adolescence, and a few treat 
the entire span of human development. The expan- 
sion of the field and the needs of students have 
resulted in important compilations of readings such 
as those by Barker and others (7), Dennis (19), Kuhlen 
and Thompson (38), and Martin and Stendler (40). 
The classic source for studies and the synthesis of 
findings is the Manual of Child Psychology written 
by 22 authorities under the editorship of Leonard 
Carmichael (16). 

CONCEPTS OF DEVELOPMENT. Since the 
study of development, historically considered, has 
drawn upon many fields of investigation it is not 
surprising that there is some lack of agreement on 
even very fundamental terms. Some consensus seems 
to be developing with respect to the following dis- 
tinctions among maturation, nurture, development, 
and growth. It is convenient, even though over- 
simple, to confine maturation to the component of 
development which is primarily intrinsic in the species 
and the characteristics of the unfolding design in an 
individual. The difficulty, of course, is that matura- 
tion does not occur in a vacuum and requires nurture 
for expression. 

The term maturation is confined frequently to 
sequences and patterns which are innate. Users of 
the term recognize the fact that frequently the nerv- 
ous system anticipates a new function, that is, the 
environment does not create the function. The pro- 
gression is assured by internal factors and the en- 
vironment supports the changes but does not generate 
them. 

The term nurture may be used very broadly to 
describe the total impact of the environment, includ- 
ing such requisites as food, inevitable natural experi- 
ences, the intricacies of planned experiences, and the 
subtleties of social and emotional relationships. 

The term development may then be reserved for 
the end product of maturation and nurture. Precedent 
may be found also for the application of the term 
development to the elaboration of structures and 
functions and the term maturation as distance from 
or progress toward the mature state of structures, 
functions, or the total individual. 

We do not usually see the full significance of the 
interaction between maturation and nurture in areas 
such as motor development and increase in size, but do 
so in those areas in which there is presence or absence 
of highly variable amounts of experience or nurture, 
as in reading, music, and swimming. Spoken language 
is an achievement that comes almost as readily as 
eating and sleeping. Nurture in this respect has an 
inevitability about it in any society. The skills for 
survival under conditions of lush supply need little 
attention—they just come naturally. 
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Within this framework the term growth may be 
used to describe the changes that occur with time. 
The most common use of the word actually deals 
with the increment in measurements from point to 
point, but in a few instances the change is indicated 
by decrements. 

Sequence refers to the order of developmental 
events. Sequences have been found to be relatively 
constant in those areas which have been the subject 
of most intensive study. In the motor sequence a 
child`sits before he stands, he stands before he walks, 
he walks before he runs. Such a sequence can be 
broken down into much greater detail. Some of these 
sequences are perhaps so obvious that we do not 
think much of them. Thus, a child vocalizes before 
he uses words, he has a few words before he uses 
sentences, he has a large oral vocabulary before he 
is able to read, he is able to read and understand more 
complicated ideas than he is able to create and write. 

Although average rates of change can be worked 
out by age periods, the rate, or growth per unit 
time, in particular individuals will vary in a dramatic 
fashion. In general, growth changes are going on in 
the infant during the first ten days or two weeks of 
life more rapidly than at any later time in his life. 
There are large changes in the early childhood period 
in anatomic measures of height, weight, dentition, 
brain and spinal cord. Although this growth is rapid 
in the early period, the increment per year tends to 
decline. In middle childhood, physical growth slows 
down. This is followed by the characteristic growth 
of the circumpuberal period. In the prepuberal period 
there are important changes in size, proportions, and 
the development of secondary sex characteristics. 

The concept of development (31, Ch. I) includes 
central ideas of organisms as living systems changing 
with time toward greater complexity or organization, 
including the relationships of parts to wholes, and 
an adult status with some stability and self-regulation. 
The goal of developmental studies is the understand- 
ing of a system of relationships changing through 
time. The developing organism is an open system 
which changes as a result of the relations within the 
system and interactions with the environment. The 
child is an active system maintained by both internal 
and external stimulation. The interaction itself has 
some potential for changing the system. Activity is 
a property of life which, in the broadest view, makes 
a person an active agent as well as a passive recipient 
of the forces that surround him. The system grows 
through time and in many aspects becomes more 
specialized. The individual becomes progressively 
modified as the result of stimulation. This property 
of the living organism is called learning. With time 
many behaviors become more mechanized and there 
are both stable and cumulative products and func- 
tions. More complex behavior at a higher level of 
difficulty occurs as an emergence from the new rela- 
tionships that become possible. This complexity is 
revealed in the human by a tendency toward symbol- 
ization. The symbols function as a means of com- 
munication, as stimuli to responses, as guides, as 
storage devices, and as the elements of problem solv- 
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ing. The symbolic process is of itself so interesting 
and important that many investigators of the child 
find in its study the central subject matter of the field, 
See, for example, Piaget (47). 

THE METHODS OF DEVELOPMENTAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. The investigator in developmental psy- 
chology uses a variety of methods (16, Ch. I). Many 
are applicable to the study of behavior and develop- 
ment at all age levels. A rough grouping of these is 
as follows: (a) systematic direct observation; (b) 
ratings; (c) reports and questionnaires; (d) products 
and personal documents; (e) measurements; (f) 
controlled experiments. Each of these approaches has 
its subdivisions and its accumulated lore on validity, 
reliability, and possibilities of generalization and pre- 
diction. Other entries in this volume deal with the 
details of such methods. 

Research in child development frequently consists 
of taking samples of the development or activities of 
the same individual at successive ages. This is re- 
ferred to as the longitudinal method. Sometimes the 
picture is obtained by taking cross sections of differ- 
ent persons at a given age, connecting the points or 
otherwise describing the data, and drawing develop- 
mental conclusions. The results are not always iden- 
tical, since the use of different individuals does not 
describe the process of change but rather the end 
product in development at a point in time. Longi- 
tudinal study, for example, permits the study of 
parent-child resemblance when each is at the same 
age, since the records are available before the child 
becomes a parent and has children. These resem- 
blances tend to be greater than when parents as 
adults are compared to their children. Similarly, 
siblings may be studied exactly at the same age as 
if they were twins. The resemblance between siblings 
in school achievement may then become greater than 
the correlation between intelligence and achievement 
in the same children (56), 

There is often a conscious effort while using the 
longitudinal method to determine how one strand 
which is the subject of study is affected by the context 
in which it lies. A multi-discipline approach is thus 
prominent in some studies of childhood. The concern 
of developmental studies has been a focus on the 
organism as a whole in the social context. The con- 
tent of the field is thus not only child psychology but 
also the whole complex of physical, mental, social, 
and emotional development. Such a broad content 
for a field, with much theoretical validity, offers sub- 
stantial difficulties for investigators. Each narrow 
speciality has its unique methods and demands and 
content. These must be mastered in an expert fashion 
in order to make a significant study, The imperative 
need for the comprehensive view in order to under- 
stand the partial aspect is often neglected. However, 
concepts of organisms as wholes, advances in psycho- 
somatic studies, and the wholistic approach to disease 
are indications of where some of the answers may lie 
(32, 57, 70). 

Intensive attention has been given in recent times 
to the effects of early child-rearing practices on later 
behavior and personality. The method of reconstruc- 
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tion of early history is used in clinical studies of 
delinquent and disturbed individuals, and theories of 
personality arising from psychoanalytic approaches 
have emphasized early history. 

The consensus of theory and evidence is that 
gratification of early needs and warm affectional rela- 
tionships with others are superior to deprivation, 
frustration, and rejection. Because of the complexity 
involved in maturation and nurture it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to establish universal or general con- 
clusions. Observation of children shortly after they 
are born yields large and consistent differences in the 
amount of their activity, the amount of crying, toler- 
ation of discomfort and frustration, and readiness 
for smiling and responding to others. Children also 
seem to be quite adaptable to particular situations 
and circumstances. Thus the process of learning 
rapidly overlays what nature has supplied as a pro- 
tection from the beginning. 

The statistical attempts to relate early child-rearing 
practices to later personality and behavior have not 
been outstanding successes in spite of apparently 
good theory. Thus Orlansky (45) after a review of 
the empirical data concluded that a relationship could 
not be established between the specific features of 
infant care and adult personality. He preferred a 
theory which stressed the importance of constitu- 
tional factors and of the total cultural situation in 
personality formation. Later experiences are also 
important, and these may tend to erase or reverse 
both fortunate and unfortunate aspects of early rear- 
ing and spoil systematic predictive relationships (13). 
Extreme views such as have been expressed by Ribble 
(54) and Spitz (61) on the cruciality of the early ex- 
periences have been attacked by Pinneau (48). 

The relationships that have been worked out be- 
tween the early and later histories of individuals have 
also served as theoretical models to study and de- 
scribe the dominating personality of various cultures. 
Thus if one can discover in various societies the 
typical characteristics of child-rearing practices and 
can also describe the modal personality in the adult, 
it becomes possible to enter into four-fold tables the 
child-rearing practices and the personality to see to 
what extent there exist trends for association. The 
most elaborate of such comparisons by Whiting and 
Child (72) is more noteworthy for the questions 
raised than for the hypotheses sustained beyond 
reasonable doubt. Thus fear in the adult in various 
cultures may be related to the amount of frustration 
and active punishment characteristic of them. Gen- 
tling, handling, and food deprivation experiments with 
young animals in the same theoretical framework 
appear to produce more consistent results in the 
behavior of the adult animal (22). 

CHILD STUDY AND EDUCATION. Investiga- 
tions of the development of children have been in 
many respects revolutionary in their impact on educa- 
tion. In the previous century there was little exact 
knowledge of individual differences, the factors in 
good and poor adjustment, and the learning process. 
These are now known with sufficient precision to 
eliminate much of the confusion surrounding prac- 
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tices based largely on individual convictions and 
beliefs or folklore. 

Perhaps the greatest change related to method is in 
the point of view with respect to individual differ- 
ences. Under cross-sectional methods there was a 
strong tendency to speak of averages as “norms” or 
“standards.” In some areas, such as achievement in 
school, it was assumed that the school system, child, 
or teacher was at fault if a class or individual was 
below the norm. Individual differences were often 
thought of as something to be “cured.” The longi- 
tudinal method emphasizes the lawfulness of individ- 
ual differences with changes through time that are 
not entirely or chiefly under the control of planned 
external factors. Individuals are discovered to have 
their own designs for growing, with differences in 
timing from one child to another. 

The study of the child continues to be one of the 
major ingredients in the required professional prepa- 
ration of teachers. There is a tendency to incorporate 
a study of the self and child behavior and develop- 
ment as a part of the curriculum at all levels, from 
nursery school through college and professional 
schools and in adult and parent education. The term 
human development has at times been applied to 
courses which aim to cover the entire life span. 
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DIAGNOSIS 


This article is concerned with the general problems 
of assessing an individual’s behavior, skills, and per- 
sonality attributes. It excludes from consideration the 
specific techniques utilized in the diagnostic evalua- 
tion of specific educational skills, aptitudes, interests, 
and personality problems, but focuses attention on 
the problems and approaches basic to these and 
related diagnostic situations, 

CHANGING NOTIONS ABOUT DIAGNOSIS. 
There was a time when diagnosis was equivalent to 
labeling. At that early point in the history of diag- 
nosis, the central concern was to classify individuals 
on some basic trait, personality configuration, or 
ability. Thus, in the first days of intelligence testing 
the problem was to differentiate the “lazy” pupils 
from the “dull” ones (7), to select the “gifted” from 
the general school population (33), or to classify 
students or others into several levels of intelligence 
(29). Similarly, in the field of psychological or psy- 
chiatric diagnosis the aim was to determine whether 
an individual was psychotic or neurotic, or whether 
he was suffering from some psychogenic difficulty or 
some organic ailment (20). When school achieve- 
ment tests were first standardized, the objective was 
to determine the general levels of ability or disability 
in each of the several school subjects and in academic 
ability as a whole. This type of approach may be 
designated not only as classificatory but also as de- 
scriptive. Its function was to classify people into 
general categories, or to distribute them by classes. 

The values of classification and its limitations be- 
came increasingly clear with continuing practice (or 
application of these methods) and with extended 
research. On the positive side, classification enabled 
workers in the field of human behavior to compile 
generalizations about the characteristics and poten- 
tialities of the members of a class, it encouraged 
differentiated education or treatment for distinguish- 
able categories of abilities or traits, it stimulated 
exploration of the effectiveness of different types of 
Programs for different classes, and it led to investi- 
gations of factors responsible for the development of 
various levels of abilities or different kinds of apti- 
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tudes and personality attributes. On the negative side, 
it was found that classification tells only a little con- 
cerning the individual members of a class of persons, 
since individuals within the class vary widely in the 
general factor used as a basis of classification, and 
vary even more widely in other characteristics; that 
etiology or causation and classification are not per- 
fectly correlated; that prognosis for different mem- 
bers of the same class varies widely; and that the 
relations between diagnostic classification and be- 
havioral consequences or response to education or 
treatment are far from unilateral. This last point— 
namely, that people in the same classification respond 
quite differently to the same “treatment” program— 
was particularly important and was related to several 
developments in the area of diagnostic appraisal. 

It was learned that whenever individuals were 
classified on the basis of any one characteristic, even 
if it were presumably a general trait, they would 
still vary widely in the presumed consequences of 
having that characteristic. For example, the general 
trait of intelligence was found to be composed of 
several general as well as group factors (35) or, to 
compound the problem, that it was a composite of 
many different and specific traits (34). The problems 
in the field of trait analysis are still far from being 
satisfactorily resolved. It was learned that two in- 
dividuals with the same type of characteristic (re- 
tardation in intelligence, deficiency in reading, or 
category of psychiatric disability) differed consider- 
ably in their response to measures designed to correct 
or alleviate the condition. Many potentialities and 
limitations, not necessarily subsumed in the general 
category or class, contributed to progress or lack of 
it. And finally, it became clear that the interaction 
among several factors within the individual, rather 
than the level of any general ability, determined the 
nature of behavior and response to “treatment.” 

Two broad avenues of development were related to 
these and other considerations, One of these was 
interest in specific disabilities contributing to a gen- 
eral retardation or impairment. The field of reading 
diagnosis exemplifies this type of highly differentiated 
diagnosis of skills. Tests were developed to evaluate 
not only general level of reading but such specific 
and related aspects as: word knowledge, visual dis- 
crimination, phonetic ability, speed of reading, recog- 
nition span, comprehension, reading readiness, oral 
and silent reading skills, and the like. This led to 
microscopic types of analysis to replace or supplant 
the types of macroscopic or global analyses used pre- 
viously. Diagnosis became a much more involved and 
more complex operation as a result. The other broad 
avenue of development led to dynamic assessment. 
This route had many peripheral branches, One of 
these was concerned mainly with the interplay of 
factors or traits and has given rise, finally, to con- 
figurational or pattern analysis. Another focused at- 
tention on the interaction of inner and outer forces. 
This interest gave rise to such diverse considerations 
as: structure of the personality, level of and tolerance 
of conflict, interests, present ability versus potential, 
and motivations or goals. Psychologists, psychiatrists, 


and educators devised scores of new tests and tech- 
niques to assess these and many other factors that 
would assist in a formulation of the “whys” of be- 
havior. On the one hand, more and more specific 
and more highly differentiated behaviors were being 
assessed, and on the other the interplay of these fac- 
tors with each other and the interaction of inner and 
outer factors were being explored. 

Another general trend in the history of diagnosis 
should be noted. This may be characterized as the 
movement toward a more sophisticated conception 
of what was being measured. This is the problem of 
validity. Interest shifted from the score or result on 
a test, as such, to what uses it could be put to: what 
it could predict. As the conceptions of validity were 
clarified, it was agreed that a test could have several 
different kinds of validity (2). Criteria of validity 
could be internal; the concept of construct validity 
is of this nature—a test is designed, for example, 
to measure some theoretical construct, such as ego 
strength, for which no easily found behavior corre- 
lates may exist. Criteria of validity could involve 
different kinds of predictive phenomena, such as 
ability to relate to people or ability to learn a specific 
skill. The several different kinds of validity that were 
elaborated required that the examiner or test user 
know the meaning of a score or combinations of 
scores in terms of the kinds of uses to which they 
might be put and the degree of certainty with which 
such types of judgments could be expressed. 

Current Conceptions of Diagnosis. Present-day 
conceptions of diagnosis are in a rapid state of flux, 
but several characteristics may be delineated. This 
presentation is not exhaustive, but rather illustrative 
of some of the main trends. 

One of the most important as well as general 
modern conceptions of diagnosis is that of defining 
the parameters of the diagnostic appraisal. A score 
or a pattern of scores on a test has meaning only in 
terms of the relative conditions through which the 
result was obtained. It is obvious that a well-moti- 
vated individual is likely to obtain a different score 
on a given test than would another individual with 
comparable characteristics on the trait or skill being 
assessed, if this other person is poorly motivated. 
Thus, the type of motivation (or interest, attention, 
and cooperation) constitutes one of the dimensions 
or parameters which define the results of a test. 
Similarly, the degree to which the background of 
the individual is comparable to, or different from, 
that of the individuals upon whom the test and its 
norms were standardized, is another parameter. A 
third type of parameter is the expertness of the 
examiner. This refers to the adequacy with which the 
test was administered, the adequacy with which the 
findings were scored, and the adequacy with which 
the results were interpreted. It has become more 
commonplace to define or describe these and other 
relevant parameters when reporting the results of 
diagnosis. Diagnostic appraisal without such definition 
leaves the recipient of the results in the dark with 
Tespect to the relative validity or significance of the 
results (30, 32). 
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Modern-day diagnosticians are giving more atten- 
tion to the specific effects of the interpersonal situa- 
tion during the test upon the findings (21, 22, 32). 
Not only the examinee’s motivations, but also the 
ways in which he subjectively defines the testing 
situation for himself, affect the results in varying 
degrees. Even well-motivated and cooperative subjects 
develop quite different interpersonal attitudes toward 
different examiners and to different conditions, and 
these differences may be reflected in the test’s results 
(15, 21). Some instruments, such as projective tests, 
are more likely to be sensitive to these nuances in 
the examinee’s attitudes and his relations to the 
examiner or examining situation than are objective 
types of tests. This feature of projective tests that 
was originally thought to be a limitation is now seen 
as a virtue, for though it means that care must be 
taken in evaluating the possible effects of this factor 
on the test results, it also offers additional informa- 
tion about factors in the examinee which make the 
diagnostic appraisal more significant. Thus, an ex- 
aminee who defines the test situation in such a way 
that he relates submissively to the examiner, whom 
he perceives as a hostile, authority figure, not only 
obtains different results on the scores of the test but 
he also helps the examiner to understand how he is 
likely to respond to other interpersonal situations. 
His submissiveness and fear may turn out to be more 
relevant than the other, formal test findings in ex- 
plaining why he is having difficulty in learning in a 
classroom situation, or why he is anxious when he 
is offered criticism (31). 

It might be inferred from what has already been 
said that modern diagnosis involves an appraisal of 
the historical antecedents in the individual's life that 
have led up to his present functioning on some test. 
Some appropriate type of case-history data is required 
to evaluate the preconditions of the present status of 
the examinee. An analogy to learning may present 
an illustration of this point. Suppose that two individ- 
uals have the same score on a reading test. However, 
one learned to read as well as he does in only one 
year, whereas the other took four years to learn an 
equivalent amount. The first has a much more rapid 
learning curve than the second and may be expected 
to forge ahead of the second very rapidly, other 
conditions being equal. This illustration emphasizes 
that the antecedent conditions of the present test 
score assist in a more accurate prognosis. The rele- 
vance of various factors in the historical background 
of an individual will vary for different kinds of 
appraisals, but the importance of such an appraisal 
as part of the diagnostic work-up has become well 
accepted (4, 18). 

The relations of diagnosis to the specific functions 
for which it is intended have also become much more 
explicit. Whether it is to select tests in relation to 
specified educational objectives, to organize a diag- 
nostic program in relation to specific programs of 
remedial instruction (24), or to evaluate an individ- 
ual in terms of possible psycho-therapeutic types of 
help which might be offered (12), this relationship 
has become more prominent in the organization of 
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a diagnostic schedule. Put another way, diagnosis is 
not simply intended to appraise specific kinds of 
behavior, but is rather designed to obtain specified 
types of information in relation to projected varia- 
tions in the treatment program. This type of orienta- 
tion has led to diagnosis in terms of the specific 
situation instead of diagnosis of the individual. For 
example, a quite different type of reading diagnosis 
program would be planned for a school with a con- 
centration of foreign-born students than for one with 
a high proportion of native-born, English-speaking 
students. The diagnostic objectives and program for 
a school having a large number of delinquency 
problems would be different from those for a school 
with a large number of overly compliant children. 
Still more specifically, the nature of reading diagnosis 
in a school with students of high intelligence would 
differ from that in a school with students of below- 
average intelligence. 

Modern diagnosis also involves the simultaneous 
appraisal of several areas of behavior rather than a 
single or narrowly defined area. Such diagnosis in- 
volves defining the general area of disability (or 
special talent), defining the specific factors relevant 
to that condition, learning something of the dynamic 
ways in which the disability (or ability) influences 
the individual’s goals and methods of adapting, and 
specifying assets in the individual's makeup which 
may be utilized in formulating an appropriate pro- 
gram of help or guidance for him. For such purposes, 
diagnosis commonly involves a team of experts rather 
than an individual (15), a variety of relevant proce- 
dures, and a dynamic formulation of the findings 
(18, 32). In such a program there may be a common 
program of diagnostic measures given first to all or 
most members of the population under study, the 
selection of additional diagnostic devices and methods 
for subgroups of the population, and finally further 
individualized methods of appraisal for individual 
members in terms of the previous findings for the 
subgroup. This total program of diagnosis therefore 
involves: assessment of areas of deficiency or special 
ability; evaluation of general factors which may facil- 
itate or interfere with ability and adjustment, such 
as physical condition, level of intelligence, general 
level of defined abilities; determination of specific 
personality characteristics and skills which may be 
relevant; study of the nature of conflicts and the 
defenses against them; and interpretation of the 
dynamic interaction of all of these factors in terms 
of the specific history and the current socio-psycho- 
logical situation confronting the individual. 

One final point concerning present-day diagnosis 
may be made. Current emphasis is on cumulative or 
repetitive testing and diagnostic appraisal (11, 24). 
It is recognized that a single assessment, no matter 
how accurate or reliable, based as it is on current 
status only, provides only a highly tentative basis 
for prediction. Not only are the predictive potential- 
ities of infant tests known to be lacking in long-term 
forecasting (14), but even the appraisal of the ability 
or personality potential of older children and adoles- 
cents is accurate only within relatively short-term 
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time intervals. The growth curves in any psycho- 
logical function are likely to be irregular rather than 
smooth, and repetitive evaluations to determine the 
particular curve for a given individual are necessary 
to insure an adequate degree of accuracy for prog- 
nosis. Further, cumulative testing, with necessarily 
different test devices at different ages, involving differ- 
ent samplings of abilities and traits, greatly enriches 
the total appraisal process and increases predictive 
accuracy still more. 

FUNCTIONS OF DIAGNOSIS. The functions of 
diagnosis will vary according to the specific goals 
which are envisioned. The following analysis presents 
a systematic evaluation of these functions. 

Classification. Classification may be regarded as a 
first, or preliminary, goal of diagnosis. This function 
of diagnosis is designed to categorize individuals or 
groups with respect to some general factor. Thus, 
diagnosis may be in terms of intellectual level, voca- 
tional goal, musical talent, or the like. Of course, 
individuals may also be classified in terms of specific 
traits, but this type of classification is perhaps more 
useful at the survey level than for individual appraisal 
(12). Classification, or nosological categorization as 
it is known in psychiatric practice, is more useful at 
the administrative level than it is for individual 
guidance. In the latter case it serves as a first step 
in the assessment program. 

Assessment of Specific Abilities. The next level of 
diagnosis may be conceptualized as specific disability 
(or ability) diagnosis. Here the attempt is made to 
appraise specified aspects of ability or behavior. In 
the skills area such diagnosis involves isolation of 
the specific factors (and levels of such factors) con- 
tributing to the problem. In the personality area, 
similarly, the specific personality traits or drives that 
are aberrant may be evaluated. Such diagnostic 
assessments include measurement of the degree of 
such traits as: hostility, anxiety, submissiveness, ad- 
justment to peers, introversion, reality perception, 
depression, and the like. Or it may focus on such 
personality dimensions as ego strength, psychosexual 
level, types of fixation, and the like. The analysis of 
specific deficits usually leads to a consideration of the 
configuration of these factors and thus suggests the 
next function of diagnosis. 

Etiology. Once one has established what the 
specific pattern of abilities and disabilities is and how 
it relates to the general level of development, the 
question may be posed: “What has caused this idio- 
syncratic pattern?” The evaluation of etiology is a 
highly complex affair, and it presumes much more 
than diagnostic test findings. It rests upon some ex- 
plicit or implicit theory concerning the function being 
assessed or the pathology which is discovered. In 
turn, there is a search for relevant historical ante- 
cedents in the individual’s life history and an evalua- 
tion of his present condition: nature of the physical 
history and present functioning, familial and social 
conditions relevant to the problem, specific learning 
experiences (both school and extra-school), present 
environmental situation, present goals in living. The 
diagnostician tries to differentiate the relevant from 
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the nonrelevant factors in this appraisal and thus 
comes to the formulation of some diagnostic hypoth- 
esis (5, 26). Further, it is useful to consider and 
distinguish causal and precipitating factors. The for- 
mer refers to basic influences predisposing the indi- 
vidual to his condition, and the latter to incidental 
factors that may be responsible for the immediate 
onset of the problem. 

Dynamics. In another phase of the diagnosis an 
attempt is made to specify not only the deficiencies 
and personality conflicts, but also the ways in which 
they are being unsuccessfully dealt with. This leads 
to an evaluation of the individual’s psychological 
defenses and other coping behaviors (in the person- 
ality area), or to an analysis of specific disabilities 
and their origin (in the scholastic area), A dynamic 
formulation attempts to explain how the condition 
came about, the nature of the interacting forces, how 
these forces are being dealt with, and how the re- 
sultant product interferes with the individual’s further 
progress (20). Too often, in educational diagnosis, 
the process of evaluation has fallen short of an ade- 
quate etiological explanation. Some recent expositions 
of educational diagnosis in which such limitations are 
discussed may be found in two books dealing with 
this problem (23, 24). 

Prognosis. A full diagnostic study includes a care- 
ful statement of prognosis under specified conditions. 
In such a statement the previous history of the prob- 
lem is considered, the results of cumulative findings 
are evaluated, and predictions are made with respect 
to consequences of different types of treatment (con- 
tingency predictions) (17, 18). A prognostic evalua- 
tion usually considers the person’s assets as well as 
his limitations. Specifically, it takes into account the 
possible effect of change or constancy in environ- 
mental conditions. 

METHODS OF DIAGNOSIS. Elsewhere in this 
volume the special problems of reliability and validity 
of diagnostic methods and techniques are considered. 
Here attention will be confined to a few general 
methodological problems of diagnosis and to a con- 
sideration of types of diagnostic methods. 

A Philosophy of Diagnosis. Diagnosis is best con- 
ceived of as an interpersonal process. Tests or testing 
techniques are not simply applied to an individual; 
they are reacted to by him in the context of some 
kind of interpersonal setting (30, 32). The nature of 
the person’s attitudes toward the diagnostic situation, 
toward the specific techniques that are employed, 
toward the examiner who is conducting the examina- 
tion—all of these, and other factors, affect the re- 
sponses that are given and influence a failure to 
respond. Even the well-established degree of relia- 
bility and validity of a testing instrument cannot be 
assumed to be true in a given case; these values, and 
therefore the meaning and significance of the results, 
will vary in terms of such conditions (19). It is 
important to emphasize this point, because the final 
score is such an impersonal measure (and hence 
invites the assumption of its objectivity) that when 
we see it in a record or in a report we are likely to 
be insufficiently cognizant of its possible limitations. 
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Thus, diagnosis means more than merely selecting 
the appropriate test or tests and giving and interpret- 
ing them properly. It means considering the relation- 
ships between all the tests that might be employed 
and the examinee. It means administering these tests 
flexibly, but within the standardized framework of 
the test (16), keeping careful record of the subject’s 
behavior during the testing, assessing the meaning of 
the tests for the examinee (his subjective frame- 
work), and evaluating the results in the light of all 
of these types of data. 

The results of diagnostic tests should be viewed as 
provisional hypotheses about the individual. Their 
main values lie in the degree of insight they give into 
the nature of the individual’s functioning, and the 
kind of prediction they offer with respect to later 
behavior under similar or changed circumstances. It 
is in this connection that the report of the diagnosis 
requires careful qualification. Such a report should 
never be simply a score. At the very least, the score 
(or other result) should be qualified in some way 
with respect to its probable validity in the individual 
case. For record purposes some code might be 
adopted for this function. In the ideal situation, a 
full explanation of the likely meaning of the result 
should be part of the findings. One of the marked 
limitations of many agencies’ recordings of diagnostic 
findings is that they fail to evaluate the meaning of 
their reported results; this leads to overgeneralization 
of the results. 

Any diagnostic study, no matter how adequate, is 
only a sample of selected aspects of behavior. And 
like all samples it may misrepresent the individual 
who is being assessed. Even tests with high degrees 
of validity and with high degrees of significance for 
the particular individual do not completely character- 
ize him—sometimes they may even misrepresent him. 
For a particular individual other samples of his 
behavior might be more relevant or more revealing. 
It is therefore believed that test results should be 
considered as only reflections about a person and 
not as necessarily true representations concerning 
him. In the end it is the person’s behavior, and not 
the sample of this behavior in a test situation, that 
is the ultimate criterion. The test is only a useful and 
standardized short-cut that is generally helpful in 
assessing some relevant samples of this final product. 

Types of Diagnostic Tests. There is no universally 
agreed upon classification of diagnostic devices. The 
following organization of methods of testing seems, 
however, to have useful functions. 

Observational methods are not tests in the usual 
sense, and even less frequently are they standardized 
tests. Yet systematic observation of an individual 
during “free activity,” during controlled laboratory 
situations, and in interview and psychotherapeutic 
sessions (especially if the observations are coded in 
terms of scales of known reliability) can yield a 
rich harvest of diagnostic findings (11, 25). Closely 
related to these more or less informal observational 
methods are situational tests (1, 25) and structured 
play situations (3). Such methods may vary consid- 
erably, but they have in common an attempt to pro- 


duce a relevant sample of behavior which may then 
be assessed according to known procedures, 

The most common type of diagnostic instrument 
is the objective-type test. This is most often a paper- 
and-pencil device, although it need not be, and it 
requires the respondent to answer questions or solve 
problems which can be scored with clerical accuracy. 
Such tests may be verbal or nonverbal, they may be 
individual or group procedures, and they may meas- 
ure such varied aspects of behavior as intelligence, 
academic ability, interests, attitudes, aptitudes, per- 
sonality traits, and special vocational skills. They 
yield scores or patterns of scores which can then be 
referred to tables of norms for interpretation. They 
tell something of the product of the individual, but 
rarely tell much about the process by which the in- 
dividual arrived at this product. Such tests, if well 
developed, are high in reliability, but their validity 
in some areas, as well as their usefulness (especially 
in the area of personality diagnosis), has been subject 
to much criticism (6, 13). 

Over the past three decades projective tests have 
come into increasingly more popular use, especially 
for personality appraisal (1). Such tests are presumed 
to be valuable for two main reasons. They provide a 
sample of the way the individual organizes his re- 
sponse and hence offer data about process as well as 
about product. They also provide access to “deeper” 
or more unconscious levels of the personality, The 
subject is asked to respond to a more or less unstruc- 
tured stimulus or stimulus situation. In doing so he 
has to organize his response in relation to the am- 
biguous stimulus and thereby impose something of 
his own inner needs and goals upon the stimulus (27, 
28, 30). Although projective tests have commonly 
been constructed to measure personality attributes, 
they may be used to explore abilities, interests, atti- 
tudes, and the like (8, 9, 10, 27). Their presumed 
virtues are also part of their limitations. Since the 
responses given to such tests are usually discursive 
(nonstructured), they have to be interpreted rather 
than scored. Although this is not an essential char- 
acteristic of such tests, in practice this interpretive 
aspect is almost always present. They therefore com- 
monly require clinical rather than actuarial (or 
mechanical or objective) scoring and analysis (18). 

These three major categories of tests can be used 
to subsume all types of tests, such as survey tests, 
rating scales, and a wide variety of special laboratory 
techniques which are utilized in various diagnostic 
situations. The interested reader will find the great 
variety of tests that are now available classified in 
many different sub-categories in sources which present 
discussions of them (6, 11, 12, 24). 
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The concept of discipline or of disciplinary pro- 
cedures as a characteristic of the conditions under 
which learning occurs presents some serious problems 
to the conduct of research, as evidenced by the fact 
that as of this publication there is still almost no 
research to report on that concept as such. This may 
be due in part to the fact that the concept has been 
going through steady delimitation for many years 
(3). Such delimitation is typically marked by the 
fact that any concept so involved is originally very 
comprehensive and amorphous, and as manageable 
parts of it crystallize they are separated into cate- 
gories of their own in which research is often possible 
because of the definiteness of the idea involved. 

Within this volume are separate discussions of 
behavior problems, delinquency, and student person- 
nel work, which at times in the past have been at 
least partly tied up with discussions of discipline. 
Similarly, emotional disturbances, mental retardation 
and its behavioral symptoms in school, and educational 
retardation with its rebellions have achieved separate 
identification. As a result, discipline deals with a 
smaller and smaller array of problems, tending now 
to be confined largely to the thoughtless and irre- 
sponsible acts of young people who are not malad- 
justed but are just uneducated and unsocialized. Thus 
it is more clearly becoming a problem in education. 
This leaves a steadily shrinking residue of the original 
conglomerate which may still defy the formulation 
of answerable questions. 

A second source of difficulty in research in disci- 
pline is the fact that the concept involves several 
variables which cannot be adequately managed for 
research purposes, granting that they can even be 
identified. This should disturb no one. Definitive 
research is a relatively late stage of action in the 
evolution of an area of knowledge. It is doubtful 
that that stage has yet been reached in the concept 
of discipline. 
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As a result, the literature concerning discipline is 
predominantly descriptive and theoretical, with a 
great deal of fairly good advice. The few attempts at 
studies tend to concentrate on disciplinary proce- 
dures, with particular reference to what is being 
tried and how various parties feel about it. The advice 
which so freely appears seems to be derived largely 
from current concepts about child development and 
adjustment. In a sense, then, the literature contains 
inferences from psychological studies but no research 
in discipline itself (22, 33). 

DEFINITION. Discipline refers fundamentally to 
the principle that each organism learns in some 
degree to control itself so as to conform to the forces 
around it with which it has experiences. This key idea 
seems to be the center of the concept which is grad- 
ually emerging through the delimiting process. It is 
referred to by such phrases as the discovery of “a 
moral orderliness in the world” and “a reasonable 
degree of social conformity” (2); “ego-development 
with its manifold intrinsic difficulties of critical 
choice” (4); and growing powers to restrain impulses, 
regulate oral wishes, and accept external authority, 
as well as build inner mastery (31). 

The forces around the individual require recogni- 
tion as a means of clarifying the nature of discipline. 
Forces are always found in interactive relationships; 
in this case the interaction is between the individual 
and three principal kinds of environment: 

First, the individual is in constant interaction with 
nonpersonal objects which make up the physical uni- 
verse. There is an orderliness in these interactions 
which is dictated by natural laws we have come to 
designate as physical and chemical. Discipline implies 
that the individual has become familiar with these 
laws and governs himself so that he uses them for 
his purposes, as distinguished from failure to control 
his behavior by his knowledge. The unique charac- 
teristic of this kind of environment is that it does 
not think and therefore change its behavior and 
“cross up” the individual, requiring him to be mind- 
ful of its feelings and motives. Neither does it feel 
in the same sense as do human beings. Consequently 
the individual may properly govern his behavior 
primarily with regard to his own satisfactions. 

The second kind of environment consists of a 
culture and its institutions within which the person 
participates. Physical and chemical laws still operate 
here, but they become submerged in sociological, 
economic, and political laws or forces. Again a dis- 
ciplined person, from the point of view of his society, 
is one who controls his behavior so as to produce a 
reasonable degree of conformity, cooperativeness, 
and acceptable drive toward improvement. In this 
type of environment the individual cannot seek his 
own satisfactions at the expense of others. Groups of 
people and social institutions have their goals also, 
and reciprocal adjustment is now required. In this 
type of environment there is a fair amount of stability 
to be found in any one culture, but the individual 
who moves into two or more cultural patterns often 
has a complex task in developing disciplined and 
acceptable inner controls under all circumstances. 
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On the other hand, people in groups, as compared 
with social institutions, are not as stable since groups 
shift and there are many kinds of groups to adjust 
to, and each group tends to have its own criteria 
of acceptability for those who interact with it. 

A third kind of environment consists of other 
persons with whom the individual has interaction. 
Physical and chemical laws and all of the social laws 
still operate here, but they become somewhat sub- 
merged in psychological laws. Good inner discipline 
in the setting of this kind of environment implies 
the ability to control one’s behavior toward other 
individuals so as to take account of their individual- 
ities and fluctuations and yet promote satisfaction 
for both parties. It is within this kind of environment 
that the individual is most subjected to purposive 
behavior on the part of others and to the tendency 
of other individuals to change, to respond to him 
with individual differences, and to attempt to use 
him deliberately for their ends. Desirable self-control 
is probably more difficult to attain in this interaction 
than in either of the other two. 

The concept of discipline has traditionally and 
popularly been much more closely identified with the 
interaction between an individual and his culture and 
institutions than with the other two, and more closely 
identified with the interaction between the person 
and other persons than with the remaining one. One 
of the rather pronounced trends in modern writing is 
the recognition that all three of these kinds of inter- 
action have a common core consisting of the natural 
laws or forces involved in any interaction between 
two or more objects (21, 27). This core idea, how- 
ever, has not yet become the focal point in discussions 
of ways of producing discipline in schools. 

Modifications in the concept seem also to be very 
closely related to two factors in the adjustment of 
people to their worlds. One of those factors consists 
of the forces in nature, including people, with which 
all forms of life must cope, and within which they 
survive or perish depending on how thoroughly they 
learn to handle themselves within those forces (17). 
The other factor consists of the dynamics of the 
individual himself, and the way in which they affect 
his relationships with the forces around him (21, 22, 
27). Let us see what changes have taken place in our 
knowledge of these two factors and what effect those 
changes may have had on the concept of disci- 
pline. 

In colonial times individuals were treated quite 
severely and rigidly (19), with little recognition of 
individual differences. This is appropriate and logical 
treatment if one assumes that people are all alike, 
that there are no laws of nature worth bothering 
about, and that the only rules of any importance are 
those pronounced by rulers, of whom parents are a 
type within the family. Modern knowledge has given 
us a new notion of obedience, It has shifted rather 
steadily from obedience to personal authority, to 
obedience to political laws which have been increas- 
ingly based on better understanding of natural forces, 
and then to obedience to natural laws directly (4, 
11, 21, 27). The idea that internal control is a sig- 
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nificant element in discipline has persisted for a long 
time (25, 31). Recently additional stress has been 
given to it with such a statement as “it has to be a 
discipline that works when no one is looking” (32). 
Nevertheless ideas as to how this inner control is to 
be won have changed radically since colonial times. 

Through studies of human behavior and person- 
ality we have learned much about the dynamics of 
interaction between an individual and his universe, 
One of the most important focal points of this 
knowledge lies in the nature of individual differences 
and in the causes and nature of maladjustment. As a 
corollary of this kind of knowledge, the concept of 
discipline has shifted steadily from uniform demands 
on everyone to toleration of variations in behavior 
by individuals, and even to toleration of variations 
for a single individual when he is faced with fluctuat- 
ing situations (12). 

The earliest approaches to the development of dis- 
cipline, or habitual obedience, were the most severe 
and maladjustive. Lacking knowledge of both the 
forces in nature and the dynamics of personality, 
there was unwitting violation of many of the forces 
in both of these components of adjustment. In school, 
for example, pupils had to be quiet. There was no 
knowledge of the need for activity in learning, or 
for catharsis as a constant factor in development 
(30). 

More recent writings reflect views that the individ- 
ual requires help in discovering his own motives and 
learning how to cope with his world, and that he 
must be able to “read” his situations somewhat as a 
musician reads a score and adjust his behavior by 
means of his understanding of what he sees (21, 27, 
31). This is in contrast to the expectation that a 
person can be required to perfect a predetermined 
set of responses which are honest, or polite, or re- 
spectful, and engage in those responses habitually. 
There also is a modern tendency, perhaps waning 
now, to overdo the permissive approach. This is to 
be seen in some overimmersion in the doctrine of 
individualism, and in the rather excessive effort to 
give the individual unrestricted acceptance and free- 
dom of expression (6). This is also to be seen in 
what is probably a temporary discounting of the 
coercive nature of natural law of the physical, chemi- 
cal, or social kind. This is not explicitly stated in the 
literature but is distinctly implied in the current 
de-emphasis of subject matter in education, particu- 
larly at the elementary-school level. 

Akin to the tendencies toward overpermissiveness 
and inattention to the force of natural law is some 
loss of recognition in modern educational thinking of 
the need for preserving people against each other 
which is partly identified with a relativism in the 
realm of values, 

Apart from whether these trends are desirable or 
will continue, they reflect a genuine awareness of 
the importance of the person as a factor in his own 
interaction with the forces around him, and an at- 
tempt to develop the person’s powers both mental 
and physical so that he can secure the best that is 
possible out of that interaction. 


PRACTICES IN CULTIVATING DISCIPLINE. 
The most marked trend in disciplinary procedures is 
that they are no longer basically punitive. They are 
becoming increasingly educative in their conception 
(18, 24). Correction of irrational forms of behavior 
has shifted from imposition of the will of a stronger 
person to imposition of the natural results of the act. 
The “strong-person” idea prevailed when personal 
authority was regarded as the real power in the 
world. The natural result of behavior came into 
acceptance when natural law became recognized as 
the dominant factor in survival. It is becoming in- 
creasingly said, for example, that one of the best 
ways of setting the stage for disciplined behavior is 
to see that each person has a sense of responsibility 
in what to him is a significant situation (26, 39). 

A shift of this kind requires deliberate effort on the 
part of teacher or parent. There is a tendency to over- 
protect, forgive, tolerate, and excuse on the part of 
those who care for the child. This prevents the child 
from learning the natural outcomes of behavior as 
they will occur when he is no longer protected by 
paternalistic persons. In contrast, however, peer 
groups tend to become oversevere when they adjudi- 
cate the misbehavior of their fellows, and must be 
restrained. 

Another way of identifying factors upon which to 
base good practices is illustrated in Anderson’s dis- 
cussion (1) of the parameters of one’s environment, 
The development of self-control coupled with max- 
imally effective adjustmental patterns is said to be 
influenced by type of parental instruction, status of 
the family in its milieu, climate of affection, provision 
of physical essentials, consistency in parental con- 
trol, and cultivation of self-responsibility. Severity, 
variously thought to be a good or a bad factor, loses 
its importance when compared with consistency (38). 
On the negative side, the lack of inner discipline in 
a child is often said to find both its existence and its 
particular form in characteristics of the adjustment 
and behavior of parents. For example, it has been 
shown that sex offenses take forms which are related 
to certain types of parental discipline and punishment 
(20). 

Generally Approved Practices, Good teaching pro- 
cedures are uniformly recommended as effective in 
developing good discipline. A teacher’s ability to 
carry out work effectively seems to be more impor- 
tant than ability to plan well (7). Wholesome condi- 
tions such as light, air, setting, personality of teacher, 
and school rules and working conditions produce 
good results when “discipline” is not an open issue 
(23). Use of attractive teaching aids, enthusiastic 
teaching, and the use of mechanical routine for cer- 
tain background classroom procedures are associated 
with effective discipline (10). 

Constructive ways of controlling student behavior 
are recommended by several writers (13). Using a 
few “top” students as a working committee to attack 
behavior problems reduced by one third the incidence 
of identified problems (37). Rules regarded by stu- 
dents as being fair, regardless of how evolved, were 
accepted by some students (14), Conferences between 
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the student and the vice principal, conferences with 
parents, and requiring offenders to pay for damage, 
are among the most widely used control procedures 
reported in one study of schools in California; de- 
tention was the least used (5). The School District 
of Philadelphia officially approves the following prac- 
tices: expressions of disapproval first in private and, 
if necessary, later in the presence of a group; tem- 
porary isolation under supervision; detention for 
specific purpose which is clearly stated and achieved 
during the detention; withdrawal of specified privi- 
leges for a stated period of time, so long as the 
withdrawal does not result in injury to the student 
(8). Referral to a school officer within the school 
is approved after the teacher has exhausted all his 
own possibilities. Disapproval was expressed for 
sarcastic remarks, personal affront and indignity, 
imposition of school tasks for punitive purposes, fre- 
quent detention without specified purpose, forced 
apologies, exclusion from the room without super- 
vision, and sending students to a lower grade, Andri- 
enko (2) reports effective results for the following 
methods: careful training in compliance with school 
regulations; utilization of club activities for the study 
of regulations and ethics of conduct; encouragement 
of student participation in the maintenance of school 
discipline; individual work with violators of the dis- 
cipline; uniformity and consistency in disciplinary 
demands; and emphasis on character training and 
utilization of parental cooperation. 

Questionable Practices. The use of corporal punish- 
ment is still subject to difference of opinion. There 
is a tendency for public opinion to favor it. One 
public-opinion poll reported 55 percent of American 
parents in favor of granting the teacher the right to 
give a pupil a “licking” in serious cases (9). A poll 
of superintendents (29) revealed that 72 percent 
were in favor of the use of corporal punishment to 
control student behavior, with no agreement on 
whether the principal or the teacher should admin- 
ister it. The Delaware State Education Association 
was reported in 1955 to be in favor of it and to be 
pressing for a state law to give teachers authority 
to act as parents during school hours (28). Garber 
(15) reports that although corporal punishment has 
been out of favor generally for the last twenty or 
thirty years it is gaining in favor again; certain cri- 
teria for determining whether the teacher is within 
his rights are cited. There have been a number of 
tourt actions against teachers who have used corporal 
punishment (16). 

Somewhat in contrast to these opinions, students 
of psychology generally do not regard corporal pun- 
ishment, or any punishment, as being as effective as 
rewards (35, 36). Young people themselves have a 
keen sense of injustice and tend to resent punishment. 
The most common complaint seems to be that pun- 
ishment is administered when adults do not know 
all the facts in the situation (34). 

As the concept of discipline continues to move in 
the direction of wise behavior through inner control 
based on a sound knowledge of the forces in life, 
there seems to be a corresponding but gradual move 
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toward efforts to provide constructive experiences, 
with well-conceived teaching, in which forthright 
attention is given to desirable standards of conduct. 
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The segment of education which is here designated 
“early childhood education” tends in the United 
States today to be viewed as including what are com- 
monly called the nursery school, the kindergarten, 
and the primary unit of the elementary school, serv- 
ing children of ages two or three through eight. Edu- 
cational theory now tends to stress continuity as a 
desirable characteristic of educational services for 
children; some of the impetus for this view has come 
from the findings and theories of developmental psy- 
chology. Discussions such as those of Breckenridge 
and Vincent (13) Gesell and Ilg (37, 38), Havig- 
hurst (46), Hymes (52), Jenkins and others (54), 
Jersild (55); and Olson (103) reflect an ever-increas- 
ing emphasis not only upon the importance of the 
early years, but also upon the need to pace the rapid 
growth of early years with learnings appropriate for 
both the individual and the group. This point of view 
emphasizes the need for spanning the early years 
with a smoothly integrated educational program. 
Nevertheless it is true that these segments of early 
childhood education—the nursery school, the kinder- 
garten, and the primary unit—have different origins 
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and often have different sources of support and differ- 
ent patterns of organization and control, and that 
separateness of the parts still exists in thought and 
practice. 

That it is difficult to treat the subject of the educa- 
tion of young children in a unified way is dramatized 
by Simpson (112). He cites California as an example 
in which state and school districts support the ele- 
mentary program; kindergartens are supported by the 
local district entirely; nursery schools are supported 
by colleges, privately, or through welfare sources; and 
child-care centers are or have been supported by 
the federal government. In Minnesota, elementary 
schools are supported by state and local public funds 
and by private or parochial sources. Kindergartens, 
where maintained at all, derive their support from 
the same sources but the actual source may differ for 
the two levels in the same community. For example, 
elementary schools may be supported from state and 
local public funds, while kindergartens in the same 
town or city are supported by local public or private 
funds only. Nursery schools are supported by local 
welfare funds, by private or parochial sources, or as 
parent cooperatives. In addition, nursery-school pro- 
grams are provided by several colleges; by the state 
university; and by agencies interested in the blind, 
the cerebral palsied, the orthopedically handicapped, 
and the mentally retarded. 

Classifications for reference purposes are necessar- 
ily arbitrary. Combining discussions of nursery-school 
and kindergarten programs in this article eliminates 
considerable duplication. Placing the discussion of 
primary education in ELEMENTARY EDUCATION re- 
spects the usual organizational and administrative 
lines in the majority of teaching units at this time. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that early child- 
hood education means differing spans of years in 
different areas and in different groups, and that many 
differences in terminology are to be found. 

HISTORY. It might be said that an era or a society 
is best understood by examining the quality and 
quantity of the education which it provides. Con- 
versely, it might also be said that a view of the major 
events of an era or a society offers clues as to the 
quality and quantity of its education. In other words, 
there is a close relationship between educational 
patterns and the general history of a society. 

It is not accurate to say that “good” times always 
accompany “good” education, or the opposite; in 
fact, education may actually profit from what seems 
to be (and may be) a “bad” time. For example, 
early childhood education has derived impetus from 
wars, depressions, religious strife, and industrial up- 
heaval, to the extent that some are prone to claim 
that it experiences most of its evolution in so-called 
“bad” times. However, early childhood education 
has benefited markedly also from scientific discov- 
eries, “booms,” philanthropic endeavors, political and 
religious movements, and geographical and social 
expansion, all of which might be judged “good.” 

Special significance must be attached to these gen- 
eral historical considerations in understanding early 
childhood education because of an interesting and 
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recurrent phenomenon which has placed early child- 
hood education at the forefront of historical change 
as compared with other segments of education. 
Anderson writes: 
It is a curious fact that throughout the history 
of education most of the reforms and modifications 
in educational procedure have come first in the 
training of young children. These have been fol- 
lowed by modifications in the lower grades; later 
the procedures are extended into the upper grades, 
then into the high school, and ultimately into the 
college. It is possible that young children with 
their freshness, spontaneity and curiosity constantly 
put our formalized and traditional activities to the 
test, and that, because they never seem to fit the 
educational pattern which we set for them, the 
continual changes which later modify our formal 
procedures are set in motion (5, p. 1). 
This sensitivity and receptivity to change in the edu- 
cation of the youngest children has increased stead- 
ily as research evidence has accumulated to show the 
formative nature of the early years. Although re- 
search on the relationship of learning to age cannot 
make a strong case for qualitative differences in 
learning at various ages, there are some quantitative 
differences, based upon the relative weight and impor- 
tance of certain factors, which give the early years 
high priority as to training potential. Thus, in circular 
„fashion, this added interest in the youngest children 
has motivated more research in the area, which in 
turn has produced changes in philosophy and methods 
of early childhood education, and these changes in 
turn have caused the whole process to be repeated. 

Taking a long view of the history of mankind 
which permits pointing out in a very general way the 
interplay of educational and general historical forces, 
various authors have stressed different phenomena as 
profoundly influential. However, there is agreement 
that the education of little children reflects the value 
system of the contemporary culture. Even at the 
present time, with a purported scientific approach to 
teaching based upon research, older value systems 
and traditions influence both theory and practice. 

The nursery school and Kindergarten share the 
effects of common historical background up to about 
the time of the Industrial Revolution, and in both 
is seen the heritage from such writers as Comenius, 
Rousseau, and Pestalozzi. The work of Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, Hall, and Thorndike, around the turn of 
the century and thereafter, is reflected clearly and 
blended into both the nursery schools and the kinder- 
gartens of today. However, in the years roughly 
between 1750-1910, the period which marks the be- 
ginning of a group concept in the education of young 
children, the cleavage between the forerunners of 
the modern nursery school and the forerunners of 
the modern kindergarten is almost complete. Al- 
though definitely an oversimplification of the differ- 
ences, it is justifiable to say that the nursery arose 
to alleviate the poor conditions among the youngest 
children of the underprivileged or of working mothers, 
and was at first primarily custodial; the kindergarten 
has been from the start primarily educational. 


The nursery, since its beginning, has been strug- 
gling toward a broader definition of its aims. Within 
this movement there are two relatively separate pro- 
gressions, the day nursery and the nursery school, 
although with the passing of time most workers in 
both areas have tended to concur that every good 
day nursery is a nursery school as well. Nevertheless 
the nursery as a unit has varied widely in its aims, 
subject to the nature of its sponsoring organization, 
and this situation still prevails today. 

The kindergarten has been characterized by con- 
siderable warring within its own ranks and struggles 
for supremacy among divergent teaching and learning 
philosophies and methods, but never has it set any 
primary goal other than education. 

Forest (30) attributes to Rousseau the first success- 
ful campaign to champion the rights of children 
as children with specific developmental uniqueness 
rather than as miniature adults. Forest relies upon 
Froebel for the first formulated theory of early child- 
hood education with detailed method and materials 
for putting the theories into practice. A combination 
of Rousseau’s naturalism and Froebel’s pedagogical 
contributions formed the philosophic basis of thought 
and practice in educating the very young. 

Later, in America, the work of Dewey, James, 
Kilpatrick, and Parker extended and modified earlier 
ideas, particularly in rejecting the mysticism and 
symbolism of Froebel and in insisting that Rousseau’s 
and Froebel’s natural being has the potential for 
both desirable and undesirable “unfolding” and there- 
fore needs intelligent guidance. The accident of time 
places as contemporaries, also, such workers as 
Thorndike, Binet, and Hall, who took the problem 
of education of the young child into the laboratory 
and subjected it to observation, measurement, and 
description under more controlled conditions. A re- 
sultant child-study movement and the increased at- 
tention to mental hygiene which followed World 
War I presaged a new era for the education of young 
children (24, 81). 

The twenties signal real progress toward sound 
educational programs at both nursery-school and 
Kindergarten levels, Contributing factors were the 
elaboration and implementation of the scientific ap- 
proach to the young child’s training represented in: 
(a) newly established research centers, such as the 
Towa Child Welfare Research Station, the Yale 
Psycho Clinic, the Child Welfare Institute at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the Institute of 
Child Welfare at the Universities of Minnesota and 
Toronto; (b) growth studies, such as those initiated 
at Harvard, Stanford, Chicago, California, and Mich- 
igan; (c) other Programs, such as those in the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School in Detroit, Cornell University, 
Brush Foundation at Western Reserve, Mooseheart 
Laboratory in Illinois, Child Research Council in 
Denver, and Fels Institute at Antioch, 

The nursery school became a much-needed adjunct 
to these research efforts, The day nursery in America 
so far had been designed to relieve working mothers 
by offering their children custody; the nursery school 
was now developed to educate little children and their 
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parents. Forest (30) points out that the day nursery 
as a philanthropic institution long retained faults and 
weaknesses of the nineteenth-century charitable proj- 
ects, whereas the nursery school started off on a 
very different footing. The study and experimentation 
of the research center, the campus laboratory school, 
and individual teachers and research workers pro- 
duced by the thirties what is generally accepted as 
the “new” early childhood education, which starts 
with the assumption that each child has a right to 
education and to be accepted as an individual at the 
level where he happens to be. 

Such an approach, often called the child develop- 
ment point of view, profoundly influenced the nature 
of early childhood education from the thirties on. 
Along with this child-development emphasis, research 
has concentrated upon motivation and needs, group 
atmospheres, and group dynamics. Such research 
dignified and refined the group approach to teaching 
young children. Forest (30) reflected these influences 
in her statement concerning play as the generally 
recognized most effective method of early education, 
respected for its social as well as its individual 
values. She cited general understanding as to the 
essential continuity of growth and the consensus, in 
theory at least, of thinking of kindergarten and first 
grade as providing suitable experiences for five- and 
six-year-olds in the same sense that nursery and 
nursery school represent the right environment for 
the youngest ones. Forest also believes that the wis- 
dom of encouraging group education for little chil- 
dren from the age of about two is widely admitted 
although not universally unchallenged. 

The new early childhood education has a greater 
degree of unity spanning the nursery-kindergarten- 
primary years than has ever before been reached. 
Nevertheless, this unity has been reached more in 
philosophy than in practice, and in practice more 
between nursery and kindergarten than between kin- 
dergarten and the primary unit. Educators at all 
three levels verbalize the same general aims of accept- 
ing each child as he is and giving him satisfying and 
challenging experiences appropriate to his stage of 
development which will aid him in meeting the re- 
quirements of living and producing in a constantly 
changing world. The general structure of early child- 
hood education is described in textbooks such as 
those by Foster and Mattson (33), Landreth (70), 
and Read (110), for the nursery level; Ellis (28), 
Foster and Headley (32), Lambert (69) and Wills 
and Stegeman (127), for the kindergarten level. 
Books by Forest (30), Gans and others (36), Hartley 
and others (44), the California Guide to Education 
in Early Childhood (14), and Sheehy (111) span the 
nursery-kindergarten-primary years. 

The Nursery School. John Frederick Oberlin opened 
the first infant school at Walbach, France, in 1769. 
This proved to be the ancestor of the écoles mater- 
nelles which are closely related to American nursery 
schools. Forty-seven years later Robert Owen organ- 
ized an infant school in New Lanark, Scotland. This 
same pioneer established a nursery school as a part 
of a Utopian village experiment in New Harmony, 
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Indiana, in 1826. The first crèche or day nursery was 
opened in Paris, France, in 1844. In 1908, Grace 
Owen and Margaret McMillan started the modern 
nursery-school movement in England, following the 
general ideas of Robert Owen, and this time the 
movement took hold. Nursery schools were given 
the stamp of approval in England by the Fisher Edu- 
cation Act of 1918 and became a part of an educa- 
tional system for the first time in history in England 
and Wales under the Education Act of 1944. 

Day nurseries with one primary purpose—the day 
care of children who remain part of the family 
unit but who for social or economic reasons cannot 
receive ordinary parental care—preceded nursery 
schools in the United States. Their support came 
from private individuals for commercial gain, private 
charities, church and religious groups, welfare groups, 
social settlements as part of community plans, indus- 
tries, and one public-school system (Los Angeles, 
California, 1917). Their early history forms a nec- 
essary basis for the understanding of present-day 
nursery schools because, although their origin and 
aim were different from those of nursery schools, 
after World War I the day nursery and the nursery 
school began a slow but steady fusion as to practices, 
which makes them hard to distinguish today. Admit- 
tedly, emphases still differ somewhat, but the range 
of differences among day nurseries or among nursery 
schools is as wide as between the day nursery and 
the nursery school. 

In the United States the first day nursery was 
opened in 1854 on a temporary basis by the Nursery 
and Child’s Hospital of New York. However, the 
first permanent unit was opened in Philadelphia in 
1863 to meet a Civil War need for women to make 
clothing for soldiers and to clean hospitals. In 1892 
there were 90 known units, and by 1897 there were 
175. By 1928, six hundred were listed by the newly 
established National Federation of Day Nurseries 
(100, p. 91-92). 

These forerunners of group care and training for 
young children had no direct connection either philo- 
sophically or practically with the early nursery 
schools in this country. Except for the experimental 
community nursery school established by Robert 
Owen in Indiana in 1826, the first two were opened 
in 1915. One, a cooperative nursery school, was 
started by a group of faculty wives at the University 
of Chicago, and the other by Miss McLin of the 
Child Education Foundation of New York City. In 
1919 the Bureau of Educational Experiments opened 
a nursery school in New York City, and in 1920 
specialists from the McMillan English nursery school 
came to teach at Columbia University. Thereafter 
growth was rapid; during the decade from 1920 to 
1930 the number reported increased from 3 to 262, 
with not all reporting (19). The survey of the White 
House Conference in 1930 located 343 nursery 
schools and estimated the total number in existence to 
be five hundred (126). 

As economic conditions of the early thirties deteri- 
orated, a federal aid program was started under the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration (FERA), 
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which later became the Works Progress Administra- 
tion (WPA). Working closely with the U. S. Office 
of Education under the leadership of a committee 
representing such organizations as the National Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education, Association for Child- 
hood Education, and National Council of Parent 
Education, nursery schools became for the first time 
an integral part of a federally supported program. 
The aim of FERA-WPA nursery schools was to re- 
lieve unemployment and at the same time to supple- 
ment care and educational opportunities for small 
children. By 1936 the WPA nursery schools numbered 
approximately 1650 (2). By 1942, 965 private and 
public nursery schools were reported (20); these 
represented all but one state, with more than half of 
them located in large cities. In addition there were 
about 1500 WPA nursery units. Thus, by 1942 the 
estimated total of nursery units in this country had 
jumped to around 3000. Shortly thereafter the num- 
ber of WPA nurseries tapered off, and the remaining 
services were transferred to the Federal Works 
Agency. 

World War II brought federal aid back into the 
picture in 1943. The Federal Works Agency, through 
its War Emergency Child Care Commission 
(WECCC), began to make grants to nursery schools. 
This policy was upheld in 1943 by an amendment 
to the Lanham Act. So close in time and intent were 
the WPA and WECCC programs that some of the 
WPA project’s personnel transferred directly into the 
war nursery and child-care centers which comprised 
the Extended School Services of the WECCC. How- 
ever, the Lanham Act required review by educational 
officials for all school projects using federal grants, 
and so the Extended School Services developed in 
most cases as integral parts of public-school systems. 
Funds were handled by school officials; plans and 
supervision often were carried out jointly by state 
and local school officials; standards for training, cer- 
tifying, and paying teachers were established (98). 
The WECCC program reached its peak in 1945 with 
1481 units. 

When in March, 1946, federal funds were with- 
drawn, many of the centers closed. However, by this 
time nursery schools were more firmly entrenched, 
and public opinion crystallized in their favor, A 
variety of schemes were devised so that some com- 
munities could maintain what had started as war- 
emergency nursery schools. This pressure in their 
favor caused Goodykoontz (98, p. 51) to predict in 
1947 that, for the first time, nursery schools operating 
as the beginning unit in the public elementary school 
would soon outnumber all other types of nursery 
schools. The next decade did not bring fulfillment 
of the prediction, partly because of the enormously 
inflated educational demands resulting from an in- 
crease in birth-rate twice as rapid as that which oc- 
curred during the period 1930 to 1940. This brought 
the nation’s total population in 1950 almost to the 
figure which in 1940 had been predicted for 1980. 
In the single decade from 1940 to 1950 the percent 
of the population under five years of age increased 
3 percent (95), 
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In 1947 Davis (20) reported the results of a survey 
which located 424 private and public nursery schools, 
541 combination nursery-kindergartens, and 944 fed- 
erally financed nursery schools. Of the 812,230 chil- 
dren from two to five years attending schools in 
cities and towns, 38,735 children or 5 percent were 
enrolled in federally financed nursery schools; 35,252 
children or 4 percent were enrolled in nursery schools 
or kindergartens under private control; and the re- 
maining 91 percent were in public kindergartens (77 
percent), primary schools (8 percent), or denomina- 
tional kindergartens (6 percent). 

In 1951 Moustakas and Berson (89) listed in a 
directory of nursery schools and child-care centers 
3614 separate units. In a supplement published in 
1953 they added 1858 units not listed in the 1951 
directory, but did not correct the 1951 list for nur- 
series closed since that time. Present estimates are 
approximately 7000 units, with increases in the last 
few years unevenly distributed among the different 
types of schools, the greatest proportionate increases 
taking place in parent cooperatives, schools for handi- 
capped children, church nurseries, and part-time 
private nurseries. 

The original distinctions between day nurseries and 
nursery schools have narrowed as day nurseries have 
hired trained personnel and incorporated educational 
aims. Likewise, nursery schools have broadened their 
scope to include populations which in earlier years 
would have been enrolled in custodial units. Some of 
this shift has been due to social and economic 
changes which have made early childhood education 
financially feasible for more families; also the sharp 
increase in the number and geographical spread of 
nurseries plus the ease of modern transportation has 
aided in making them more readily available to all. 

Any discussion of types of nurseries must point 
up the great variety of nurseries, all aiming (at least 
verbally) toward the all-around development of the 
whole child. Type distinctions now lie more in the 
professional specialization which characterizes the 
sponsor. As higher education has tended toward more 
professionalization in all fields and interest groups 
have tended toward a higher order of organization, 
the nurseries staffed by these products of specializa- 
tion and sponsored by these organized interest groups 
differ accordingly. Now there are nurseries for excep- 
tional children: the mentally retarded, the blind, the 
deaf, the orthopedically handicapped, the emotionally 
disturbed, the cerebral palsied, the speech handi- 
capped. There are nurseries for the children of work- 
ing mothers; nurseries which provide subjects for 
research and demonstration in secondary and college 
training units; nurseries which implement family 
relations programs; nurseries in churches and syna- 
gogues with and without specific religious training 
programs; nurseries which are parent cooperatives; 
nurseries which offer special experiences in creative 
arts and music; and nurseries which provide short 
programs for children of parents engaged in special 
educational or recreational activities. There are nur- 
series in department stores; supermarkets; shopping 
centers; air, bus, and rail terminals; recreation areas; 
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and resorts. There are nurseries organized in direct 
relation to specific industries employing women, such 
as canning factories and textile mills. Nurseries are 
attached to hospitals, clinics, or other treatment 
centers. There are nurseries for children being studied 
for adoption, and nurseries attached to units for 
dependent children. Nurseries are in public schools, 
both as private supplements sponsored by school 
organizations and as a regular part of the public- 
school system. Nurseries are included in housing 
projects, trailer parks, college student villages, per- 
manent military installations, and migrant labor 
camps. There are nurseries specializing in intercul- 
tural relations, such as the unit at the United Nations 
in New York. Furthermore, there are many combina- 
tions of these. 

The rule, then, is heterogeneity as to types of 
nurseries in operation; but even with their wide 
variety and increased availability, the proportion of 
the total population aged two to five attending nurs- 
eries is estimated at around 20 percent. States on the 
Pacific coast have the largest proportion, 33 percent. 
The smallest proportions are located in the East and 
the West-South-Central and South-Atlantic States 
(20). 

The Kindergarten. The educational course of the 
kindergarten, from Froebel’s original idea of training 
mothers to teach their own young children in the 
home to the application of the Froebelian system to 
organized schools and systems of teaching outside 
the home, imbued kindergarten philosophy with the 
cumulative effects of Froebel’s study, Froebel formu- 
lated elaborate theories of teaching children and de- 
veloped detailed methods. His educational theory was 
based upon the philosophy of absolute idealism. He 
interpreted the universe as an organic whole and man 
as part of that whole, stressing man’s mission as that 
of achieving “unity” with the universe. Through self- 
activity, essential to his development, man becomes 
aware of his true relationship to the universe. Froe- 
bel’s first educational principle was that of recognition 
of certain potentialities in the child, the “unfolding” 
of which could be facilitated by providing favorable 
conditions. His second principle related to the quality 
of materials and methods appropriate to this “unfold- 
ing” process, Play was considered the core of the 
child’s activity and the agency for guiding the child’s 
inclinations. Froebel organized two avenues of ap- 
proach: (a) method, which comprised play experi- 
ences built around songs, stories, games, pictures, 
and “morning talk,” adapted to village life of Froe- 
bel’s time; and (b) materials, known as “gifts and 
occupations.” The gifts were developed in prescribed 
sequences from simple to complex, and each new 
gift was introduced by comparing it with some famil- 
iar qualities (“connections”) or differing qualities 
from dissimilar materials (“opposites”). The gifts 
included six balls of the six standard colors and a 
group of objects carefully developed from the basic 
form, the sphere (symbolizing unity), and later the 
cube and the cylinder. Dividing the sphere, cube, and 
cylinder differently to show varying solids, planes, 
lines, and edges, the gifts gave ideas of form, color, 
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size, dimension, number, weight, and the like. These 
ideas were to be applied in such activities as construc- 
tion, weaving, sewing, dramatic play, modeling, and 
pin-pricking. The occupations were based upon math- 
ematical relations and sequences. Froebelian method- 
ology was woven into a curriculum called the 
“Uniform Program.” His expressed purpose went be- 
yond the aim of training fundamental sense impres- 
sions or giving creative experiences; he saw the 
experiences as symbols of universal truths related to 
the organic whole. It was due to its abstractions and 
its symbolisms that the Froebelian pedagogy later 
met with its sharpest criticisms (17, 65, 105), and 
much of it failed to survive the scrutiny of the accu- 
mulating knowledge in the areas of child development 
and learning theory (24, 25, 81, 118). 

In their zeal to identify the weaknesses of Froe- 
belian method, critics tended to overlook its marked 
progress toward an education tailored more appropri- 
ately to the needs of the smaller children. In Froebel 
is to be found respect for the individuality of the 
child, the first recognition of the practical educative 
aspects of play, emphasis upon self-activity, oppor- 
tunity for initiative, interest in nature study, esthetic 
appreciations, rejection of formalities of religious and 
catechetical instruction, the search beyond the covers 
of books for educational materials, and the demon- 
stration that children may be learning and happy 
simultaneously (31, 65, 124). 

Montessori, working as a psychiatrist in Rome at 
the turn of the century, influenced kindergarten his- 
tory as she developed self-correcting didactic mate- 
rials. She utilized the experiences of Seguin with the 
education of idiots, and of Sergi, an anthropologist 
at the Milan School of Scientific Pedagogy, to further 
her interest in developing standardized measurement 
and training devices (31, 66). With her background 
of educational theory based upon the work of the 
Rousseau-Froebel-Pestalozzi group, Montessori’s work 
took her naturally into producing materials for train- 
ing children. Many of the materials originally de- 
signed for use with older mental defectives were 
adapted to the training of children in her infant 
schools in the Roman tenements. Some of her mate- 
rials were original, some were borrowed, and some 
were modified from earlier ideas. The idea of self- 
education was the essence of Montessori’s system, 
which ruled out the traditional teacher of her time. 
Fundamental also was its system of sense training. 
which Montessori believed to be the sole basis for 
mental and therefore for moral life. She avoided 
Froebel’s “error” by increasing the size of materials. 
Montessori shared Froebel’s “error” in basing much 
of what she designed upon faculty psychology, with 
which later learning theories tended to disagree. She 
also regarded development too much as merely un- 
folding and therefore overemphasized didactic mate- 
rials and minimized play, self-expression, imagination, 
and social cooperation (66). Montessori’s didactic 
materials included baric sense tablets, sound boxes, 
boxes of fabrics of different textures, solid geometri- 
cal insets, buttoning frames, sandpaper letters and 
numbers on smooth backgrounds, and color tablets, 
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all designed to sharpen the senses and to provide an 
ordered foundation upon which the child might build 
up a clear, strong mentality (84). 

Although it is somewhat anachronistic to place 
Froebel, 1782-1852, and Montessori, 1870-1952 in 
sequential order and then regress to trace kinder- 
gartens from the Froebelian schools of 1856 on, 
there is some logic in so doing. In 1873, Mrs. John 
Kraus opened a school for kindergarten teachers in 
New York City which was to attract Susan Blow, 
later leader of one of the factions in an important 
schism within the ranks of kindergarten theoreticians 
and practitioners. In 1887 Anna Bryan opened a 
kindergarten-training school in Louisville, Kentucky, 
which was to attract Patty Smith Hill who, along 
with Alice Temple and others, led the other faction 
in this schism. With Mrs. Kraus’ school representing 
the Concord School of philosophical thought and the 
Froebelian faction, and Miss Bryan’s the “progressives,” 
there emerged the Blow-Hill controversy which 
aligned the traditional domination of Froebelian 
method against a freer experimental method which 
would incorporate cumulatively the “truths” which 
scientific knowledge about children could contribute. 
Thus Susan Blow and Patty Smith Hill came to 
womanhood and began to exercise their leadership 
just at the time when Montessori was creating and 
adapting didactic materials in a manner more disci- 
plined by scientific psychological methods. Dewey’s 
conception of education as a continuous process of 
reorganizing, reconstructing, and transforming ex- 
perience was at one with the ideas of the “progres- 
sive” faction. Conservatives and progressives vigor- 
ously opposed each other in many conferences and 
publications. Gradually the weight of opinion and 
research strengthened the stand of the progressives. 

Throughout its history the kindergarten has had 
an educational aim, whether based upon symbolism, 

faculty psychology, or experimentation. The unceas- 
ing adherence to the prominence of its educational 
aim has made the kindergarten a logical part of the 
school system. However, for many years after the 
kindergarten was introduced into public-school sys- 
tems it remained aloof, with little apparent relation 
to primary grades, and maintained its doctrines and 
practices without serious modification. This aloofness 
has been explained on the basis of the separate his- 
tories of kindergartens and elementary schools and 
the divergence in the psychological theories dominat- 
ing primary education and those of the Froebelian 
kindergarten. 

As of this writing, the kindergarten in the United 
States is celebrating its centennial. Kindergarten, 
coming from the German and meaning “children’s 
garden,” implies in its name that it was meant to be 
a pleasant place conducive to growing. Froebel pre- 
dicted that the kindergarten would have its most 
vigorous growth in the United States, and his pre- 
diction is slowly but surely being realized. Additional 
significant dates for kindergartens in America include: 
1856, when the first kindergarten for German-speak- 
ing children was established by Mrs. Carl Schurz in 
Watertown, Wisconsin; 1860, when Elizabeth Pea- 
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body opened a kindergarten in Boston, Massachusetts, 
for English-speaking children; 1868, when the first 
kindergarten teacher-training school in America was 
established along Froebelian lines by Madame Matilde 
Kriege and her daughter; 1873, when, through the 
efforts of Susan Blow and Superintendent William 
T. Harris, the first public-school kindergartens in 
America became a part of the St. Louis, Missouri, 
schools; 1876, when a kindergarten exhibition at the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia stimulated a 
number of public schools to accept kindergartens; 
and when Emma Marwedel’s kindergarten and train- 
ing school in Los Angeles, California, received as 
its first pupil Kate Douglas Wiggin, whose Story of 
Patsy popularized the kindergarten; the decade from 
1880 to 1890, during which newly formed kinder- 
garten organizations actively aroused interest and 
stimulated the incorporation into public school sys- 
tems of kindergartens which had been established 
privately; and 1913, when the Division of Kinder- 
garten Education was created in the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

In October, 1953, there were 3,251,000 children 
aged five in the total population; of this number 43.5 
percent were enrolled in kindergartens, 14.9 percent 
in other grades, and 41.6 percent were not in school 
(97). From 1930, when kindergartens first enrolled 
up to 30 percent of the five-year-olds, the percentage 
of children attending has fluctuated between 25 per- 
cent during the depression years in the thirties and 
the recent figure of 43.5 percent, but in general the 
trend has been toward a steady but slow increase in 
kindergarten enrollments. 

NURSERY-SCHOOL PROGRAMS. A statement 
by Hymes (53) is descriptive of the role of the 
modern nursery school. Hymes stressed the nursery 
school as a supplement rather than a competitor to 
the home, as a pool of equipment beyond the possi- 
bilities of the home, a place providing peer com- 
panions, a child-sized world clocked by child time 
and accepting typical behavior of preschool children, 
a place which produces a positive attitude toward 
later schooling, a setting which broadens the child’s 
sources of satisfactions, a place which gives the 
mother some opportunity for development of inde- 
pendent interests and a chance to see her child in 
comparison with other children of the same age, a 
place which makes available to parents a specialist 
who knows the problems of young children and who 
can suggest training procedures, Prindle (109) em- 
phasized the differences between the “old” view which 
identified nurseries with deprived groups and the 
“new” view of the values to be gained from participa- 
tion in a preschool group experience. She also empha- 
sized the nursery’s contributions to the child’s later 
schooling by providing an opportunity for early iden- 
tification of his problems, special abilities, and needs 
from systematic observations and data gathered dur- 
ing the preschool period, providing kindergarten and 
primary teachers with an opportunity to observe the 
child prior to his appearance in their classrooms, and 
establishing the basis for sound parent-teacher-child 
relationships. 
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Trends in the curriculum for nursery schools have 
been toward utilizing the ever-increasing knowledge 
about children’s potentialities, needs, and interests. 
Chandler in 1953 (8) stressed the need for children 
to be treated with acceptance, understanding, respect, 
and affection. She further emphasized teacher aware- 
ness of the needs of each age level, and of each child 
as an individual. Read (110) best set the mood of 
the modern nursery school by giving her recent book 
the title The Nursery School: A Human Relations 
Laboratory. There is today a tendency for nursery 
schools to have progressively less rigidly set pro- 
grams, yet a greater insistence upon an orderly pro- 
gression of experiences and understandings for the 
young child which will enable him better to meet 
the demands of an already structured world and to 
meet them at his highest potential level. 

The chief differences in programs relate to the 
length of the school day. In 1947 Davis (20) reported 
a range from three to twelve hours, with more than 
half of the schools surveyed having five- to eight- 
hour programs. This report, however, covered the 
years when the residual World War II programs were 
still in evidence. At present, three-hour sessions, four- 
hour sessions including a meal, and six-hour sessions 
with an afternoon nap are most usual. The particular 
needs of each group are determined by geographical 
location, racial and religious background, economic 
and cultural status, housing conditions, status and 
degree of exceptionality of children involved, size 
of staff, and supplementary aims beyond the educa- 
tion of the children themselves, such as parent edu- 
cation, teacher training, or research, Chandler (8) 
summed up the curriculum by suggesting that the 
daily schedule must have certain aspects which will 
hold true in spite of differences and adjustments. 
These aspects she called “stable pegs” on which to 
hang the day, consisting of approximate times or 
sequences rather than exact moments, with the day 
patterned in large time blocks rather than small 
segments. To this stability, which gives security, she 
would add flexibility and balance, alternation of out- 
door and indoor activities and quiet, and balance of 
free play and guided group activities. Play must be 
varied, with motor, dramatic, constructive, artistic, 
and investigatory opportunities. Chandler further 
identified with a good school a long-range as well as 
day-to-day view of the program, periodic evaluation, 
and extensive parent participation. Actually, the 
nursery-school curriculum does not differ in these 
principles from any other segment of education; its 
aims and curriculum are intended to give the young 
child a comfortable yet inspirational start along an 
educational path, which ideally will continue the 
same general pattern. 

A 1956 study of theory and practice by Moustakas 
and Berson (88) compiled returns from question- 
naires sent to 436 nursery schools and child-care 
centers regarding 40 questions of theory and 40 ques- 
tions of practice. Seventy-two percent (222 nursery 
schools and 90 child-care centers) replied. Four 
labels as to types of theory and practice were used: 
democratic, child-centered, authoritarian, and laissez- 
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faire. Areas covered were intellectual and artistic 
expression; teacher-parent interaction; social, emo- 
tional, and motor behavior; and educational program. 
On the basis of these replies nursery-school and 
child-care centers were more alike than different, a 
generalization made earlier by Allen and Campbell 
(1). Child-centered theory and authoritarian practice 
were most prevalent. Democratic theory was found 
most often in the community nursery school and 
least often in the public nursery school. In demo- 
cratic practice, parochial nursery schools led all. 
Community child-care centers were more child- 
centered in theory than in practice and more author- 
itarian in practice than in theory. Public nursery 
schools were very inconsistent, being child-centered 
in theory but authoritarian in practice, Cooperative 
nurseries were in the middle on both theory and 
practice. Nursery schools for exceptional children 
and community child-care centers were highest in 
authoritarian practice. General conclusions suggest 
wide differences between what nursery-school teachers 
believe and what they are doing; in fact, between 
what they believe they are doing and what they 
actually are doing. 

Similarly Baruch (9) alleges that the lag between 
what is known and what is done concerning mental- 
health practices at the preschool level is so great 
that an observational record of preschool practices 
made in 1940 fits many groups equally well today— 
this in spite of yearbooks, clinical reports, and the 
vast output of psychiatric and psychological literature. 
Additional studies need to be made to determine the 
actual relationships between preschool theory and 
practice before testimonial descriptive materials about 
programs can be considered wholly reliable. 

KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS. The objectives 
of the modern kindergarten have come a long way 
from the Froebelian aim of achieving unity with the 
universe or Montessori’s emphasis upon specific didac- 
tic materials. Recent statements of objectives (32, 48, 
73, 94, 97, 113) range from the general purpose of 
promoting the physical, mental, emotional, and social 
development of young children to more specific aims, 
such as: to uncover interests and aptitudes; to lay 
foundations for reading, writing, and number work; 
to promote children’s safety; to help children get 
accustomed to working alone in spite of the presence 
of others and to work and plan with others in groups; 
to give broad contacts with persons like and unlike 
themselves; to teach children to take a reasonable 
amount of responsibility; to teach children sources 
of accurate information; to give an exposure to a 
wide variety of creative experiences and to encourage 
children to express their own ideas through a variety 
of media; to help children to accept themselves and 
to learn that they are persons of worth who can 
accomplish things of importance for which others 
respect them; to help children move as far as possible 
toward a solution of their problems and to provide 
practice and skill in thinking for themselves; and to 
inspire children to acquire an attitude of inquiry. 
Thus, the objectives of the modern kindergarten 
resemble closely those for modern education at any 
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age level, and the distinguishing features of the kin- 
dergarten program now lie in how the objectives are 
met rather than in the objectives themselves. 

With the kindergarten considered to be a sequence 
of desirable life experiences for five-year-olds, it is 
difficult to describe a typical day without including 
actual diary material. Kindergartens attempt to em- 
ploy a wide variety of interesting and satisfying 
materials and experiences appropriate for five-year- 
olds, and to create within the classroom an atmos- 
phere conducive to assimilating and interpreting these 
materials and experiences for present and future use. 
The chief differences among kindergarten curricu- 
lums are related to the time schedule and the length 
of the school day (20, 32). The majority operate on 
a two- or three-hour schedule, one session beginning 
around nine and a second session with a different 
group of children beginning around one-thirty. Pres- 
ent overcrowded conditions in some areas have 
caused various split-schedule plans, with some schools 
having as many as four separate sessions in each 
room daily. Overcrowding has produced two results 
particularly detrimental to kindergarten development, 
exclusive of the immediate effects on the children 
and teachers: some kindergartens have been unable 
to realize their objectives or to interpret themselves 
adequately, to the extent that under such adverse 
conditions they have not withstood the test of public 
scrutiny, particularly in areas where the kindergarten 
idea was not yet firmly established; some schools 
have cut kindergartens from their programs as an 
economy measure. 

A standard for the program first arrived at in 1925 
(18) still seems appropriate. Roughly, kindergarten 
schedules should devote 36 percent of the time to 
physical and health education, including play on 
apparatus, outdoor play, games, rhythms, rest, and 
lunch; 33 percent of the time to general arts, includ- 
ing housekeeping activities, fine and industrial art, 
and dramatic art; 16 percent of the time to general 
assemblies, including plans for work, behavior, hy- 
giene, and nature study; 9 percent of the time to 
literature and language, including stories told and 
read, poems read and repeated, conversation, and 
original stories; and 6 percent of the time to music, 
including singing, music appreciation, and rhythm 
band work. Considering the many factors and com- 
binations of factors influencing any one kindergarten, 
it is undesirable to standardize programs beyond such 
general recommendations as these. 

PRESENT STATUS. All states now require school 
attendance between certain age limits, either at a 
public school or at a private or parochial school. 
Since 1900, compulsory school attendance legislation 
has been enacted relatively rapidly, with a general 
trend of raising the upper age limits, decreasing the 
lower age limits, and lengthening the school year. 
Although not enacted specifically for this purpose, 
education legislation has influenced early childhood 
education in many ways. For example, the unmistak- 
able trend toward recognizing the necessity for more 
and more education for all children has operated to 
expedite the acceptance of education for younger 
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children. As the compulsory-education age was ex- 
tended downward, it operated to call attention to 
unmet needs of still earlier years. 

Since the extension of education legislation tends 
to be directed downward from the primary years, 
kindergartens ordinarily receive legislative attention 
among the states before nursery schools do. Legisla- 
tion may be thought of as of four kinds: compulsory, 
permissive with funds specifically provided, permis- 
sive with no funds provided, and prohibitive. With 
one exception, all states have some type of legislation 
dealing with the education of young children. Most 
states have legislation of the permissive type provid- 
ing for kindergartens, sometimes with funds and 
sometimes without. In 1957 the kindergarten was 
included in the minimum foundation program in 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Towa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin 
(92). In 1953-1954, 26.1 percent of the urban school 
districts reporting in a survey (96) did not operate 
kindergartens; 18.9 percent reported their regular 
minimum age requirement as 4 years and 8 months; 
3.5 percent required children to be 5 years of age; 
and one district reported that it would accept children 
as young as 3 years and 7 months. Comparatively 
few urban school districts admit children below their 
regular minimum age; 87.9 percent make no pro- 
vision for lowering the minimum age. When districts 
do admit younger children they ordinarily set their 
own standards. In another survey (97) it was found 
that 59 percent of 1518 city school districts reporting 
were operating one or more kindergartens; this rep- 
resented a net increase of 1864 units since 1938. 
Only 2 percent reported a decrease in the number of 
kindergartens. Eighty-four percent of the cities over 
100,000 had kindergartens, and 80 percent of the 
cities in the far western states had kindergartens. 

In some states the general school law or the word- 
ing of the public education sections of the state con- 
stitution is sufficiently broad to provide authority for 
local school officials to offer programs for younger 
children. Other states have enacted legislation specifi- 
cally related to the provision of kindergartens, and 
by implication or specific mention nearly half of 
these laws also authorize nursery schools. The initial 
age at which the school census required by law is to 
be taken is specified as children below the age of 
six in 20 states, and in 13 of the states this census 
is used as the basis for allotment of school funds. 
Because of the permissive character of the early 
childhood education legislation, the use of school 
funds for nursery schools or kindergartens depends 
largely upon the initiative of interested persons (20, 
23). Special laws governing exceptional children 
sometimes provide for education at earlier ages than 
is possible for children without physical or mental 
handicaps (77). No state has compulsory legislation 
for the education of children under six. Where pro- 
hibitive legislative conditions exist, these have arisen 
for the most part accidentally. For example, one 
state, in attempting to liberalize an educational law 
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which specified that no state funds could be used 
for children under six, reworded the law to extend 
the age downward to four years. The specificity of 
this stated lower age limit later on prevented use of 
funds for three-year-olds, and therefore became an 
unintentional prohibition. No state specifically pro- 
hibits the education of children of any age, but some 
laws operate to do so because of their terminology 
or failure to provide funds to implement the permis- 
sions given. 

As legal provisions have been made for nursery 
schools and kindergartens, an increasing number of 
states are providing standards and supervisory serv- 
ices to assist local units in developing programs (20, 
75). Where the programs are sponsored by agencies 
other than the state departments of education, similar 
leadership and guidance are provided from these 
sources. East (26) in 1945 summarized the number 
of states in which registration, licensing, and inspec- 
tion of private nursery schools was offered by certain 
agencies, and found that the State Department of 
Education registered units in 8 states, licensed them 
in 5, and inspected them in 25; the State Department 
of Public Welfare registered them in 7 states, licensed 
them in 16, and inspected them in 19; the local fire 
department inspected them in 9 states; and the local 
Civilian Defense Agency inspected them in 4 states. 
Since, in 1945, Lanham funds, which required educa- 
tional sponsorship, were being used, these figures are 
subject to that special circumstance. However, they 
give a general idea as to why East strongly urged 
specific legislation and more standardization of pro- 
visions related to nursery schools. 

In October 1953, Mahler (75) summarized regu- 
lations pertaining to accrediting, licensing, and teacher 
certification for educational services for children 
under six, Qualifications of nursery-school teachers 
varied from no academic training to advanced train- 
ing at the MA or MS and PhD level. Requirements 
ranged from “blanket” statements, such as “training 
and experience” or “a person of good character with 
a high-school education,” to specific nursery-school 
certification based upon a prescribed curriculum. 
States having accreditation plans tended toward em- 
ploying teachers with more preparation at higher 
salaries, The Davis report (20) showed that 65.4 
percent of both nursery-school and kindergarten 
teachers had from four to eight years of preparation, 
and that a third had three years or less. More than 
half had earned at least one professional degree, a 
fifth had earned diplomas or certificates, and a fourth 
had earned no special credentials. Excluding the 
“WPA groups included in the Davis report, the prepa- 
ration of the early childhood education teachers 
more nearly approximated the level reported by city 
school systems for their junior-high-school teachers 
than for their elementary teachers. Techniques for the 
selection of teachers for nursery school and kinder- 
garten have been studied by Fuller (35) and Good- 
enough and others (40). 

STATUS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. A report by 
Wills (73, p. 357-61) gives an overview of early 
childhood education in 1953 among 15 member na- 
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tions of UNESCO: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Haiti, Holland, 
Ttaly, Japan, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Siates, and Yugoslavia. Of interest was the fact that 
the name “kindergarten” had 15 different meanings. 
Wills also reported agreement among UNESCO rep- 
resentatives that the primary need of the child is 
security, that the development of the child’s personal 
potentialities is a basic need, that the child cannot 
live by himself and unto himself (ideas as to social 
needs differed in relation to comparative stress on 
home life), that there must be cooperation among 
all specialists and agencies, that the personality and 
training of teachers is of vital importance, and that 
no country has as yet a perfect system and all are 
seeking improvements. Differences in practices in 
countries represented seemed closely related to hous- 
ing, economic conditions, transportation, degree of 
nationalism, communication, and such cultural differ- 
ences as that of presence or absence of rigid division 
of responsibilities between the two parents. 

The most complete recent report on early child- 
hood education in other countries is that of Davis 
(22). This report gives information on schools for 
young children in 27 countries, based upon question- 
naire data accumulated immediately prior to 1949. 
The Davis report includes countries in Europe, South 
America, Australia, New Zealand, Scandinavia, and 
South Africa. From these reports it is evident that 
there is a general concern for providing needed types 
of guidance and care for young children, that serious 
financial problems for doing so exist, and that only 
a relatively small proportion of young children is 
being served. 

In an unpublished manuscript, Wills has summar- 
ized likenesses and differences in preschool practices 
abroad, Major differences are in terminology, age 
level for admission, sponsorship, relative educational 
aims and values, preparation (if any) for teachers, 
and the kind and degree of parent-school-community 
relationships. She also found likenesses in the fact 
that programs are established in each country for 
specific reasons or needs recognized by each society; 
in a general desire to continue to improve programs; 
in laying increasing stress on training children for 
cooperation over selfishness, tolerance and under- 
standing over blind criticism, and judgment of indi- 
viduals on their own merits over stereotyping; in the 
inculcation of some degree of nationalism; in the 
shortage of trained teachers and lack of finances and 
buildings and equipment; in the inferior status of 
teachers of young children; and in the reluctance of 
ministries of education to accept preschools as an 
educational rather than a health and welfare problem. 

Earlier reports by Davis (21) and Fediaevskaia 
and Hill (29) in 1936, and reports in the Educational 
Yearbook (60, 61, 62) and The Yearbook of Educa- 
tion (122, 123) furnish interesting prewar compara- 
tive data for many of the countries of the world, 
including those now affiliated with the Soviet Union. 

EVALUATION. Research emphases in early child- 
hood education have shifted through time. The 
twenties and thirties were characterized by the col- 
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lection and interpretation of a vast array of norma- 
tive data about child growth, development, learning, 
and adjustment. This was followed in the late thirties 
and the forties by much research interest in human 
needs and their effect on motivation. Gradually with 
more small children available for study in groups, 
more interest was directed toward group atmospheres 
and group dynamics, which in turn focused attention 
upon personality and adjustment. 

The Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life was 
established in August 1948, in the Children’s Bureau 
of what is now the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Its aims are to 
provide a center of information, to bridge the time 
gap between completion of research and its publica- 
tion, and to encourage collaboration. The first bulle- 
tin, Research Relating to Children (121), covered 
studies in progress reported between December 1948 
and June 1949. Present plans call for two issues each 
year. This publication can be especially useful be- 
cause many preschool units are relatively isolated 
and remote from research centers and because col- 
laboration among research workers might help solve 
the prevalent problem of too small groups for ade- 
quate sampling. Manuals such as that edited by 
Carmichael (15) present a coherent picture of some 
of the most important aspects of research on children 
during the past seventy years. 

Moustakas (87) summarized the results of 32 
studies reported between 1932 and 1947 which in- 
volved nursery-school populations, These studies, 
designated “personality studies,” included the general 
areas of social development, intellectual development, 
adjustment, and child-adult relations. Within group- 
ings specific studies were conducted on language, 
IQ, effects of success and failure, choice of com- 
panions, fears, imaginative behavior, conflicts, insecur- 
ity feelings, aggressive behavior, hostility, ascendant 
behavior, and the role of the teacher. The two prin- 
cipal methods reported were teacher ratings and time 
observations; a few used experimental procedures, 
parent interviews, anecdotal records, questionnaires, 
various objective tests, and projective techniques. 

From the studies of social development, where 
there emerged the most consistently convincing evi- 
dence of the “positive” contributions of nursery edu- 
cation, the works of Challman (16), Hagman (41), 
Hattwick (45), Horowitz and Smith (51), Jersild 
and Fite (56), Joel (59), Mallay (76), Page (104), 
Parten (106), and Skeels and others (114) were 
cited. Significant findings included evidence that with 
increase in nursery-school attendance children be- 
came more sociable and more active, engaged in 
more constructive activities, chose friends with sim- 
ilar interests, engaged in less onlooker or solitary 
play, and were more persistent. There appeared to 
be no further gain in social maturity after slightly 
less than two years of nursery-school attendance. 
Choice of companions seemed unrelated to some 
factors, such as mental age, height, extroversion, and 
frequency of laughter, and seemed most highly cor- 
related with other factors, such as sex, age, and 
general sociability. Isolates and aggressive children 


tended not to choose others like themselves as friends. 
Social responsiveness, ability to handle social situa- 
tions effectively, and ascendancy were found to be 
increased significantly by specific training programs 
to increase the child’s confidence. 

Studies of emotional development and adjustment, 
such as those by Anderson (4), Andrus and Horo- 
witz (6), Appel (7), Jersild and Holmes (57), Jersild 
and Markey (58), Keister (63), and Korner (67) 
elaborated the findings in social areas, and in addition 
demonstrated the importance of success-praise in 
improving performance; the positive influence of a 
set and known goal in inducing effort; the possibility 
of training children to give more mature responses 
to failure; the positive relation between length of 
nursery-school attendance and measures of emotional 
maturity, persistence, aggressive behavior, hostility, 
insensitivity to suggestion and criticism, and resist- 
ance to authority; the consistency in aggressive be- 
havior in the same child through time; the lack of 
possibility of predicting real-life behavior from play 
behavior; and the evolution in the means of express- 
ing fears with increasing age toward more imaginary 
and anticipatory expressions. In general, the studies 
on emotional development stress the interrelation- 
ships among maturation, experience, and appropriate 
training. There stems from this literature, too, a 
needed reminder that too often conformity with the 
adult’s own idea of acceptable behavior is considered 
synonymous with “adjustment,” and that the con- 
formity itself, with or without intellectual or behav- 
ioral resistance, is not necessarily adjustment. Several 
workers make a plea for increased opportunity for 
children to express their hostile, disturbed, fearful, 
or nonconforming feelings within the secure sur- 
roundings and under the knowing guidance of the 
nursery-school teacher. 

Studies of intellectual development and adjustment 
as related to nursery-school experiences may be di- 
vided into two groups—those who suggest that the 
IQ is increased by nursery-school attendance, and 
those who do not. General conclusions do not support 
either faction unequivocally, and both hypotheses 
need further investigation on broader bases with 
stricter controls. There is some evidence that children 
of average IQ may deteriorate intellectually and in 
language development when subjected to long-time 
environmental deprivation, and under more impover- 
ished environmental conditions do less well on infor- 
mation tests and reading-readiness tests (99). In the 
motor area, Skeels and his colleagues (114) reported 
results similar to those of others, suggesting that 
motor skills are dependent upon maturation plus 
practice and that nursery-school populations typically 
reflect the combined influence of motor readiness 
paced by opportunity to practice. 

Studies of child-adult relations, such as those by 
Horowitz (50), Landreth and others (71), Langdon 
(72), Nesbitt (102), and Thompson (117), describe 
typical teacher-child interactions in nursery schools 
and reveal an area where there is particular need for 
carefully controlled research. Moustakas (87) pointed 
out that several studies show a practice of progressive 
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withdrawal of the teacher from child contacts as the 
children become more independent. This view of the 
teacher’s role is interesting, since Thompson’s results 
(117) showed that, after a period of time, the more 
actively the teacher participated the more ascendance, 
participation, and leadership were practiced by the 
children. Thus, the research reflects the need for 
clear aims as to what personality traits the teacher 
is trying to foster in the children, what are the best 
ways to foster them, and how results may best be 
judged. 

Research studies about nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens and the children and adults in them seem, 
for the most part, to suffer from the lack of careful 
design and statistical controls. There is also a tend- 
ency toward fragmentation which offers too little 
information about the child as a whole or about 
early childhood education philosophy and method- 
ology in general. In one aspect particularly, research 
in this area may be criticized: very few of the studies 
clearly acknowledge the relative extent and influence 
of maturation and growth as related to early child- 
hood education programs. Since the early childhood 
years especially represent a period of rapid growth, 
and since there is a common lack of control groups 
in the majority of the studies, this shortcoming of the 
research is accentuated. s 

The 1954 report of the Research Division of the 
NEA (97) on the value of the kindergarten cited 21 
references published between 1933 and 1954. The 
majority of these materials were not experimentally 
oriented but represent statements based upon varying 
amounts of research and empirical evidence, relative 
to the contributions of the kindergarten in such mat- 
ters as health; safety; social development; reading-, 
writing-, and number-readiness; parent education; and 
child study. The references cited were unanimous in 
claiming at least a slight superiority for kindergarten 
over nonkindergarten children. 

Most of the recent research on the value of pre- 
school education has been devoted to studying the 
effects and/or value of kindergarten education. The 
criterion most often used is the degree of readiness 
or achievement in first grade among those children 
who have been in kindergarten and those who have 
not. In studies by Bergamini and Swanson (10), East 
(27), Hammond (43), Koshuk (68), Pratt (108), 
and Trusal (120) the weight of evidence seems 
slightly to favor kindergarten experience with regard 
to achievement in first grade, to the quality of parent- 
school relations, and to first-grade teachers’ opinions 
of physical, social, and emotional adjustment and 
readiness for learning. There are conflicting conclu- 
sions concerning the advantages of kindergarten 
attendance as related to number work (10, 27, 86). 
There is considerable current interest in the minimal 
entrance age as related to subsequent school experi- 
ence (20, 42, 93, 96). The relative merit of preschool 
education for the handicapped child has currently 
evoked research interest; McFarland (79), however, 
laments the scarcity of controlled research. She offers 
a bibliography and summarizes the evidence from 
available studies as pointing somewhat toward the 
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desirability of group experience for the young handi- 
capped child, while at the same time offering a warn- 
ing that more and better training is needed for 
teachers of the handicapped and more careful re- 
search is needed before conclusions can be made as 
to the best type of programs for them. 

The currently stressed research interest in human 
relationships is best represented by a pioneer experi- 
ment in intercultural education at the kindergarten 
and primary level. This is a three-year study by 
Trager and Yarrow (119), conducted in the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools under the leadership of the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, and the Philadelphia 
Fellowship Commission. This report is especially 
significant because it illustrates a modern develop- 
mental approach to the study of an important area 
in human relationships: prejudice. Also, here is 
demonstrated the productivity of a cooperative “team” 
approach (scientists, supervisors, teachers, adminis- 
trators, bureau representatives, parents, and chil- 
dren); the “solid” results and practical suggestions 
which emerge from a carefully designed and con- 
trolled experiment; and the possibility of achieving 
readability for the practitioner in the end product. 
Significant findings include evidence that at an early 
age children learn about and adopt attitudes toward 
different racial and religious groups; that there are 
various levels of comprehension of group differences; 
that among older children stereotyping and expres- 
sions of hostility are more frequent and attitudes are 
more crystallized than among younger children; that 
accuracy of information did not increase with age; 
that basic similarities exist in the formation of race 
and religious attitude patterns which seem independ- 
ent of differences in groups or neighborhoods. These 
patterns are learned in the same way that children 
adopt other adult values as they grow up; parents are 
somewhat aware of the racial and group attitudes of 
their children, but show little realization of their 
own responsibilities in the matter. The report of the 
study included a selected bibliography for teachers, 
with emphasis on human relations. 

Other recent examples include studies of group 
leadership patterns in Hungarian nursery schools 
(82), a comparative study of ascendant behavior in 
northern and southern nursery-school children (91), 
development of sense of self in nursery-school chil- 
dren (3), awareness of racial differences in preschool 
children in Hawaii (115), companion choice be- 
havior (11), and prediction of children’s behavior 
under conditions of frustration (12). 

Examples of recent research relating to exception- 
ality in young children include studies on such topics 
as the relation of superior mental ability to selection 
of play materials (101), adjustment differences in 
stutterers and nonstutterers (83), injury-prone chil- 
dren (34), the integration of deaf with hearing chil- 
dren in the nursery school (125), and the integration 
of blind with seeing children in the nursery school 
(85). 

A bibliography by Goodenough and Harris (39) 
of 330 titles of research between 1928-1949 on the 
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psychology of children’s drawings gives an idea of 
the interest in this area. Goodenough and Harris 
concluded that there is no further need for simple 
surveys of subjects drawn by children or for more 
repetitive developmental scales, and urged researchers 
rather to develop a series of objectively defined and 
reliably measurable categories for testing hypotheses 
and determining relationships. 

Research on the family or other adult-child pat- 
terns has been extensive and includes studies on 
topics such as the relationship between maternal be- 
havior and the child’s early adjustment to nursery 
school (49), the influence of socio-economic status 
upon the competitive behavior of preschool children 
(80), emotional dependence and independence in 
nursery-school play (47, 116), and home environ- 
ment and nursery-school behavior (107). Additional 
recent studies related to methods consider such topics 
as the influence of classroom control on the fantasy 
aggression of kindergarten children (74), the equality 
of classroom living as related to size of kindergarten 
(78), the relation of mid-morning feeding to the 
behavior of nursery-school children (64), and the 
attention spans of children for experimentally de- 
signed toys (90). 
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Education for economic competence has long been 
one of the accepted goals of public education, but 
since World War II there has been a renewed effort 
to define the scope of economics in the elementary 
and secondary curriculum; to enlist the cooperation 
of teachers, economists, and community leaders in 
Program improvement; and to prepare teaching aids 
and instructional materials for school use. This effort 
in the schools is a reflection of the concern of the 
larger community for stability and progress during 
a period of rapid technological and social change 
and international tension. It is a concern which has 
led to the production of a wide variety of pamphlets, 
audio-visual devices, and courses for school and 
adult use, and for employee education in industry. 
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It has been estimated that American business firms 
spent fifty million dollars in 1956 on free materials 
for school distribution, with a considerable propor- 
tion of this budget directed toward economic affairs 
(4). 

During the period 1949 to 1957 a single agency, 
the Joint Council on Economic Education, received 
grants totaling $2,050,000 for the advancement of 
economic education in the public schools and in 
teacher education. A survey conducted by the Joint 
Council indicates that business firms, labor and farm 
organizations, universities, and school systems made 
contributions and grants to local and regional eco- 
nomic education programs sponsored by the Council 
which totaled $491,706 in 1956. 

Education for civic competence and democratic 
citizenship has been a major objective of public edu- 
cation in this country for more than a quarter of a 
century, but citizenship education has been narrowly 
construed to include knowledge of the history of our 
country and its political institutions and some train- 
ing in the privileges, duties, and responsibilities of 
political citizenship. However, in today’s world politi- 
cal competence is not enough. The great majority of 
political issues hinge on questions of finance and 
economic policy; and in his role as consumer, worker, 
farmer, professional, or business man, each individual 
is called upon to make decisions which influence and 
shape the character of our political, social, and 
economic institutions. Votes are being cast at both 
the ballot box and the cash register. Influence is 
being exerted through union organizations and social 
and civic groups. 

The problem of economic education is by no means 
a simple one. Many business groups want the schools 
to teach the virtues of free enterprise, but they say 
little about the problems of inflation, deflation, and 
unemployment and are often silent about the great 
responsibility which must necessarily follow upon the 
possession of economic power. Similarly, organiza- 
tions of labor want economic education which is 
sympathetic to the role of labor in our economy, but 
say little about the responsibility of powerful organ- 
izations of labor in relation to society as a whole or 
about undemocratic practices within labor organi- 
zations. 

Since the schools belong to all of the people, they 
cannot champion the interests of any particular group 
in our society. They must of necessity be fair to the 
claims of all groups. They must deal with the prob- 
lems objectively and with the broader social interest 
in view. If they maintain an objective point of view 
they will command the respect and the support of 
both labor and business management and of all other 
responsible elements in the community. The respon- 
sibility for both objectivity and leadership rests with 
the schools, y 

The problem of designing a program for economic 
education in the secondary school when the curricu- 
lum is already over-burdened and subject to the 
pressure of many special interests and social needs 
is not a simple one, yet more than half of our youth 
do not go beyond high school. If they are to get any 


economic education at all in school, it will be in the 
elementary or secondary school. 

In as much as most high schools do not offer a 
course in economics, and where courses are offered 
they are not elected by a significant number of stu- 
dents, it seems evident that the public schools face 
two basic problems: first, to design economics courses 
and instructional materials which have a greater func- 
tional relevance to the interests of youth and the 
problems of the community and nation; second, to 
examine the entire curriculum to determine those 
points at which economic issues, facts, and principles 
can most appropriately be introduced and emphasized. 

SCOPE OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION. Econom- 
ics as a discipline in the social sciences is well defined 
at the collegiate and graduate-school levels, but the 
nature and scope of economics in general education, 
particularly at the elementary- and secondary-school 
levels and in teacher education, has troubled both 
educators and economists. It can probably be best 
interpreted through historical analysis. 

Economics made its appearance as a subject in the 
secondary-school curriculum in 1900. The former 
designation “political economy” was dropped about 
that date and from 1900 to 1920 economics, as a 
high-school course, gained in acceptance and enroll- 
ment. It was usually offered as an elective in the 
twelfth grade along with sociology and civil govern- 
ment. However, with the appearance of the “prob- 
lems of American democracy” course in 1916 the 
proportion of high-school students enrolling in eco- 
nomics courses began a decline from which there 
has been no recovery. A study by the Office of Edu- 
cation in 1934 showed 4.93 percent of high-school 
students enrolled in economics courses; by 1947 this 
percentage had declined to 2.7 (3). 

Economics as a mandated course has virtually 
disappeared. In Iowa, Oregon, Detroit, and New 
York City it is technically required for graduation, 
but the trend in these areas is toward an integrated, 
social-problems type of economics course. In the 
widely quoted Survey of Economic Education con- 
ducted for the Brookings Institution, McKee and 
Moulton (13) conclude that probably less than five 
percent of all high-school students take the equivalent 
of a one-semester course in economics, Furthermore, 
their evaluation of the most widely used textbooks 
for high-school economics indicates that young people 
guided by these texts are not likely to develop the 
economic understanding nor the capacity for eco- 
nomic analysis that the times require. 

The available evidence seems to indicate that the 
popularity of economics as a high-school course has 
declined for the following reasons: (a) The increase 
in the enrollment and holding power of our high 
schools has increased the number of students who are 
not interested in nor able to profit from the tradi- 
tional economics course. (b) College admissions 
offices and school accrediting agencies have given 
preference to courses which compete with economics. 
(c) Collegiate study of economics has not been re- 
quired of students preparing for teaching careers, not 
even those whose major is in the social studies. (d) 
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The collegiate departments of economics, and profes- 
sional economists generally, have shown little interest 
in economic education below the collegiate level. 

However, even though the economics course has 
lost favor (8), economic problems, topics, informa- 
tion, and principles have been included in other 
courses such as American history, problems courses, 
home economics, business education, and vocational 
agriculture. The amount and quality of this integra- 
tion are determined by the course of study, the 
economic preparation of the teacher, and the text- 
book used. In a recent study in six representative 
counties in Iowa it was found that 21 percent of all 
the high-school social studies teachers had no college 
course in economics and only 18 percent had done 
any graduate work in economics. Seven percent of 
teachers teaching a course entitled economics had no 
college training in the field (14, 18). An unpublished 
survey by the Joint Council on Economic Education 
showed that of 47 selected teachers colleges only four 
had a trained economist on their faculty. 

McKee and Moulton (13) analyzed the leading 
high-school texts in history, social problems, and 
business for the amount and type of economic con- 
tent. Their findings indicated that the authors of 
these texts had inadequate training in economics, and 
that the treatment of economic topics, problems, and 
data is limited both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

Consumer Education. Paralleling the decline of 
enrollment in economics courses, there have been 
numerous efforts to introduce more functional eco- 
nomic experiences into the high-school curriculum. 
The one which has received the most attention has 
been the consumer-education movement, which was 
initiated by the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in 1909 (17) but which did not command gen- 
eral attention until the thirties and forties. Books by 
Harap (9) and Kyrk (11) had considerable influence 
in educational circles, but it was the “great depres- 
sion” which brought the necessity of the wise personal 
use of resources to the attention of educators and 
the public alike. In 1940 the Educational Policies 
Commission (15) proposed that the schools accept 
responsibility for developing broad social intelligence 
with respect to economic problems. Among the ob- 
jectives singled out for special emphasis were: (a) 
wiser purchasing and consumption of food, clothing, 
shelter, health, and recreation; (b) more technical 
buying information; and (c) wiser saving. Numerous 
surveys of the opinions of educators revealed that 
they were highly in favor of the schools’ offering in- 
struction in consumer education (5, 16), and the 
problem of introducing the subject into the curricu- 
lum was frequently on the conference agenda of the 
major professional organizations during the thirties 
and forties, An Institute for Consumer Education 
was established at Stephens College, and in 1940 the 
Consumer Education Study was launched by the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
with funds provided by the National Better Business 
Bureau. 

During nine years of active research and editorial 
work the Consumer Education Study published a 


series of teaching-learning units for the secondary 
schools and, in cooperation with committees represent- 
ing the major subject fields, prepared a series of 
pamphlets indicating the potential contribution of 
social studies, home economics, business education, 
mathematics, and science to the education of the 
consumer. In 1951 the contributions of the Consumer 
Education Study were summarized by Wilhelms (19). 

Evidence as to the extent to which consumer edu- 
cation is being taught in the schools today is not 
available. It is estimated that less than 10 percent of 
the high schools of the nation offer such a separate 
course, but it is probably true that many courses and 
textbooks in mathematics, home economics, and 
business education—and to a lesser extent science and 
social studies—include some consumer-education con- 
tent. 

The failure of the consumer-education movement 
to make a profound impact on the secondary-school 
curriculum can be attributed to the following factors: 
(a) It was a depression-inspired movement, and the 
dramatic rise in family income and expenditures in 
the fifties deprived the movement of its major moti- 
vating force. (b) Consumer education courses have 
been unable to supplant the established courses with 
which they compete. (c) The integration of consumer 
problems and information into the required second- 
ary-school courses met with the competition of equally 
insistent and valid demands from other “life adjust- 
ment” areas such as mental health, social adjustment, 
safety, conservation, family relations, air-age educa- 
tion, and the like. 

It should also be observed that the consumer- 
education movement failed to attract the support of 
economists who, as a professional group, are more 
concerned with the impact of consumption expendi- 
tures upon the total economy than with the individual 
and his problems of making wise personal choices. 
The economist is prone to regard education in this 
latter sense as vocational training—for buymanship— 
rather than as economic education. 

POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS IN ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION. World War II demonstrated the 
astounding productive potential of the American 
economy when stimulated by governmental purchas- 
ing, finance, and controls. But when the war was 
concluded, citizens—businessmen, labor leaders, legis- 
lators, and economists—began inquiring whether it 
was possible to maintain an expanding economy in 
a free society. Could another depression be avoided? 
The research divisions of such organizations as the 
Committee for Economic Development, the Twenti- 
eth Century Fund, the Brookings Institution, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, the CIO and 
AFL, and the federal government addressed them- 
selves to these problems. Shortly after the end of the 
war, Congress passed the Employment Act of 1946 
which established the policy of the government to 
maintain high levels of production and employment. 
By this act, and the logic of circumstances, economic 
policy became everybody’s business and a significant 
sector of citizenship education. 

The Joint Council on Economic Education. Sensing 
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the impending pressure for economic education in the 
schools, the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity requested and received a grant from the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development to explore the 
most profitable avenues for attacking the problem. 
With these resources the first workshop on economic 
education was held in New York City in the summer 
of 1948. Seventy-one representatives of school sys- 
tems in 23 states participated, along with consultants 
from universities, research organizations, business, 
labor, and government. Two significant outcomes of 
this venture were: (a) the formation of the Interim 
Committee of Economic Education which, in January 
1949, formally created the Joint Council on Economic 
Education as a nonprofit educational organization; 
and (b) the energizing of a group of educators who 
have since been leaders in developing economic edu- 
cation projects at the local and regional levels, 

The Joint Council, financed by the Committee for 
Economic Development, the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, the Ford Foundation, and the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, has served since 1949 as a major force 
in the promotion of economic education in the public 
schools and in teacher education. The program of the 
Joint Council embraces several activities. One is 
sponsoring summer workshops on economic educa- 
tion on university campuses. These workshops are 
designed to give teachers an overview of the organ- 
izing principles and functional operation of the 
American economy, to help them develop suitable 
plans and materials for classroom use, and to achieve 
community support and cooperation for an economic 
education program. In the years 1948 to 1957, a total 
of 228 workshops on economic education were held 
in the United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

The Joint Council has encouraged the formulation 
of affiliated local and state councils on economic 
education which sponsor workshops and local in- 
service education programs. In 1957 there were 33 
active regional councils. The Joint Council has spon- 
sored a number of pilot projects to test materials 
and methods in the classroom. In 1957, 19 school 
systems were formally engaged in cooperative cur- 
riculum experimentation under the guidance of the 
Council. The Joint Council, with funds provided by 
Resources for the Future, Inc., has directed a three- 
year experiment in conservation and resource-use 
education. Ten school systems participated in this 
project. The Joint Council has been assisted by 
committees appointed by the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and the American 
Economics Association in defining and extending the 
scope of economics in the preparation of future 
teachers. Several working conferences have been 
held, and experimental programs have been developed 
in 28 colleges and universities (10). 

The Joint Council has sponsored curriculum re- 
search and the preparation of materials for the 
guidance of classroom teachers, such as teachers’ 
guides that include an analysis of the problem area, 
written by a professional economist, and teaching 
aids and suggestions prepared by curriculum special- 
ists. Guides dealing with world trade, money, banking 
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and credit, and economic security have been published. 

The substantial influence of the Joint Council on 
Economic Education has been achieved by adhering 
to well-conceived guiding principles which have as- 
sured objectivity and full representation of opinion 
from professional, business, labor, and farm organ- 
izations. 

American Economic Association. The American 
Economic Association in 1944 appointed a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Horace Taylor 
of Columbia University, to make a study and recom- 
mendations with respect to the teaching of economics 
in colleges, universities, and secondary schools. The 
reports of this committee were published in 1950 
(2), but it is fair to say that the sections on second- 
ary education had little impact on the public schools. 
More recently, the Association and its members have 
cooperated with the Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation to stimulate and encourage active, serious 
work in economics at the school and adult level and 
to improve the status of this work within the field 
of professional economics (12). In 1955 the Execu- 
tive Committee established a standing committee on 
economic education, and in 1956 the Association 
formally affiliated with the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. 

This recognition of the importance of economics 
in public education and in the preparation of future 
teachers has been reflected by the creation of a new 
professional position, professor of economic educa- 
tion, in the economics departments in several uni- 
versities. In 1957 Purdue University, the University 
of Illinois, and the Claremont Graduate School made 
such appointments. A basis has thus been laid for 
sound professional work in this field and it can be 
anticipated that other institutions will follow this 
trend. 

Other Activities. The State University of Iowa, 
operating through its Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research, in cooperation with the Iowa 
Council on Economic Education, has pioneered in 
research and publication on economic education, Its 
major studies in this field include Major Issues in 
Economic Education, Testing Economic Knowledge 
and Attitudes, and Economic Knowledge of Social 
Studies Teachers in Iowa, A primer of economics is 
in preparation, some of the chapters of which have 
been published as monographs for tryout with high- 
school and adult groups. 

The Civic Education Center at Tufts University 
has sought to make a contribution to the economic 
aspects of citizenship education through the prepara- 
tion, publication, and distribution of two booklets 
which treat economic issues in narrative style and at 
the ninth-grade reading and interest level: Capitalism 
—Way of Freedom, and Work Without Strife. These 
materials are being used in a few cooperating schools. 

The Council for the Advancement of Secondary 
Education, established in 1955 by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals with financial 
assistance from the National Better Business Bureau, 
has had as its major objective to vitalize economic 
education and to assist in the extension of economic 
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literacy among our people. The Council, governed 
by a board of trustees from educational, business, 
and labor organizations, has employed a staff to 
carry on research and writing projects. 

As its first research project the Council addressed 
a letter of inquiry to two thousand selected leaders 
in agriculture, business, labor, and education, includ- 
ing economists and teachers of economics. These 
individuals were asked to list the ten or more items 
of understanding about the functioning of the eco- 
nomic system and the individual's relationship to it 
that should be included in the education of every 
young person. From the responses, a composite list 
of 88 topics, organized under 14 categories, was sub- 
mitted for evaluation to judges competent in eco- 
nomics. This weighted list of economic topics (7) 
is designed to shed light upon what to teach in the 
field of economics and to guide the Council in pre- 
paring teaching-learning units for high-school use. 

A second research project involved an analysis of 
the economic topics and vocabulary included in 62 
widely circulated newspapers, national magazines, 
farm journals, labor-union journals, and company 
publications. The findings of this study have been 
presented by the Council as a guide to the content 
for economic education and, more particularly, as 
a guide to the choice of concepts and terminology 
for its own publications (6). 

With due regard to its preliminary studies, the 
Council has embarked on the writing, classroom test- 
ing, and publication of a series of booklets on eco- 
nomic problems designed for use in high-school social 
studies and business education courses. The first two 
in this economic literacy series are Capitalism and 
the American Economy and Capitalism and its Com- 
petitors. Other areas under consideration are labor- 
management relations, agriculture, and the economic 
dependence of peoples. 

Industry-sponsored Projects. Concern for the eco- 
nomic information, attitudes, and values of employees 
and citizens has prompted trade associations and 
business firms to sponsor a wide variety of economic- 
education projects and to prepare and make avail- 
able to the schools instructional materials, pamphlets, 
and films on a wide variety of subjects. 

The following agencies are among the more active 
in this field: Institute of Life Insurance; Committee 
for Education in Family Finance; American Petro- 
leum Institute; American Iron and Steel Institute; 
Institute for Economic Education; Americans for 
the Competitive Enterprise Systems; Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; Foundation for 
Economic Education; American Economic Founda- 
tion; National Association of Manufacturers; General 
Mills, Inc.; Household Finance Corporation; New 
York Stock Exchange; United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; General Motors Corporation; E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, Inc.; General Electric Corporation; B. F. 
Goodrich Company. The limits of this article do not 

permit a complete history. It should be reported, 
however, that the number of the offerings, the 
motives of the producers, and the methods of distri- 
bution have created problems for those in public 
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education who are responsible for the selection of 
instructional materials. Many school systems have 
been compelled to develop their own criteria for the 
evaluation, selection, and use of sponsored materials. 
The American Association of School Administrators 
(1) has released a policy statement to guide local 
school officials and the producers and purveyors of 
“free” materials. In May 1957, the Commission on 
Education for Economic Competence of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
submitted recommendations for evaluating and using 
materials, speakers, and programs offered to the 
schools by outside agencies. 

Farm and labor organizations have generally been 
opposed to school use of business-sponsored instruc- 
tional materials. It is the stated position of these 
organizations that instructional materials should be 
prepared by the schools or by professional educators 
working through standard publishing channels. How- 
ever, farm and labor organizations do produce a 
variety of political and economic materials for their 
members and for the general public, and these mate- 
rials are available to the schools upon request as 
exhibits of the point of view of these organizations 
on current affairs. 

Though there is considerable agreement that the 
public schools should contribute substantially to the 
economic education of our future citizens, there is 
still considerable confusion as to what changes in 
current practices are desirable and possible. Among 
the questions which call for further study the follow- 
ing seem to deserve special attention: 

Are there economic concepts and attitudes which 
all citizens should share in common? 

What responsibility has the public school for 
developing these competencies? 

How shall the responsibility for economic com- 
petence be distributed among the various grade 
levels and subject areas of the public school? 

How much emphasis shall be given to an eco- 
nomics course in the senior high school? 

What are the most effective procedures for inte- 
grating experiences with other subjects and student 
activities? 

Do reorganized general education courses offer 
a promising solution? 

How shall these decisions be made and by 
whom? 

What instructional materials will be needed? 
How shall they be prepared and by whom? 

How shall the schools deal with special-interest 
and pressure groups? 
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Educational psychology is concerned with the 
human factor in learning. It is a field in which con- 
cepts derived from experimental work in psycho- 
logical laboratories are applied to education, but it 
is also a field in which experimentation is carried out 
to test the applicability of such concepts to education 
and to round out the study of topics of crucial 
interest to teachers (19, 27). It is the study of the 
learner and of the learning-teaching process in its 
various ramifications (13), directed toward helping 
the child come to terms with society with a maximum 
of security and satisfaction (33). 

Because of the scope of the field and the diversity 
of its relationships, the assumption has sometimes 
been made that general disorder reigns and that 
lagging research is to blame (7, 20, 40, 47). Instead, 
the apparent confusion seems to be related to: (a) 
the increased complexity of psychology on the one 
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hand and changing educational objectives on the 
other; (b) the splitting-off of certain rapidly develop- 
ing areas of investigation formerly central in educa- 
tional psychology as disciplines in their own right, 
such as learning and developmental psychology; (c) 
the recent shift in emphasis in educational psychology 
from the learning process itself to the study of the 
learner; and (d) the apparent conflict between educa- 
tional psychology as the application of particular 
psychological concepts, and educational psychology 
as an integrative and independent area of research 
concerned with specific educational problems (37). 

The origins of educational psychology lie deeply 
imbedded in the history of psychology as a whole, 
and in the types of philosophical thought about learn- 
ing and human behavior that preceded experimental 
investigation. Early attention was perhaps most force- 
fully brought to the understanding of the learning 
process by Ebbinghaus (16). Thorndike (42) tested 
and elaborated concepts about learning in terms of 
school situations. The development of educational 
measurement provided more powerful tools for re- 
search workers and for the evaluation of the results 
of education (36). Later, theorists and experimenters 
took up each of these threads and modified or elabo- 
rated it, or applied it to classroom learning (15, 29, 
39, 41). 

Increasingly, however, the school has set its ob- 
jectives in terms of highly complex functions, involv- 
ing broad purposes and the social interplay of 
students and teacher during learning. The school 
curriculum has moved away from one organized in 
terms of highly specific objectives with required in- 
formation and skills explicitly identified, toward 
broader goals demanding a more flexible choice of 
subject matter and procedures and greater inter- 
action among students and between teacher and 
students. The difficulty of securing verifiable results 
from classroom research with this newer orientation 
is a fundamental reason why many studies have 
dealt with problems of minor significance (26, 44), 
and why each of the contributing areas of psychology, 
in the process of becoming more specific and pointed, 
has so expanded and increased in complexity. 

KEY PUBLICATIONS. To keep pace with these 
developments, certain organizations have attempted 
from time to time to review psychological findings 
and suggest their meaning for education. The earliest 
was the National Society for the Study of Education 
which has since 1902—1895, if the founding date 
of the parent National Herbart Society is accepted— 
tried to promote the investigation and discussion of 
educational questions relating to educational psychol- 
ogy. Yearbooks of particular pertinence to educa- 
tional psychology include those discussing teacher 
efficiency, educational measurement, the education 
of exceptional children, intelligence tests, guidance, 
adaptation to individual differences, nature and nur- 
ture, educational diagnosis, the grouping of students, 
the scientific movement in education, child develop- 
ment and the curriculum, adolescence, juvenile delin- 
quency, and particularly the two yearbooks on learn- 
ing (30, 31). 
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The American Educational Research Association, 
through the Review of Educational Research (1), has 
since 1931 periodically summarized research in such 
related fields as teacher personnel, student personnel, 
educational and psychological testing, methods of 
research and experimentation, developmental psychol- 
ogy, teaching and the curriculum in relation to learn- 
ing, the learning of particular school subjects, the 
education of exceptional children and minority 
groups, and human relations and programs of action. 
The recent reviews under the title “Growth, Develop- 
ment and Learning” are particularly pertinent. 

Meanwhile the relevant subject matter had grown 
so rapidly and the increased specialization and differ- 
entiation of related fields had progressed so far that 
a re-examination of the nature and scope of educa- 
tional psychology seemed in order. Several agencies 
undertook that task. 

The National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation. In 1947 the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education appointed a special committee 
to define the relationship of educational psychology 
to teacher education. The committee reported in 1949, 
with the instruction that continuing study of the 
relationship of educational psychology to school 
learning be made (18, 43). In this report certain 
trends in definition of the field were apparent. Edu- 
cational psychology has come to presuppose a back- 
ground in general psychology from which many of 
its concepts are derived, and to be a point of transi- 
tion between systematic psychology and education 
(9). Yet there was also stress on the fact that educa- 
tional psychology is more than applied psychology; 
it has its own body of research endeavor in testing 
the applicability of psychological principles to edu- 
cational situations and in systematically developing 
research areas which are not comprehensively treated 
in psychology itself (2). Perhaps the most significant 
trend identified was the tendency to convert the con- 
tent of educational psychology, in the sense of a 
knowledge of the learning process, to educational 
psychology as the study of developmental trends (9). 
Blair's analysis (5) of current texts showed that most 
of them consisted primarily of material from the 
psychology of learning and from developmental 
psychology, with equal amounts of material devoted 
to these two areas, plus some material on measure- 
ment and personal adjustment. 

Organization of the field into five areas was pro- 
posed: (a) the human organism, including processes 
of behavioral development, stages of behavioral de- 
velopment, and atypical development; (b) learning 
in different environmental structures, including psy- 
chology of school subjects, psychology of specific 
fields, and psychological foundations of the curricu- 
lum; (c) tools, techniques, and research methods, 
including measurement and evaluation, statistics, and 
methods of research; (d) applied techniques, includ- 
ing student personnel work, mental hygiene, psycho- 
therapy, and remedial procedures in school subjects; 
and (e) integration of the above content around 
problems of the child in the school. 

The Division of Educational Psychology of the 


American Psychological Association. In 1947 the 
Policy and Planning Board of the American Psycho- 
logical Association published a critical evaluation of 
the field of educational psychology (21), and the 
Division of Educational Psychology appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the function of the Division and 
its relation to other Divisions of the Association (32). 
The definition of educational psychology adopted by 
the committee was that of an area of learning which 
lies at the crossroads between education and psychol- 
ogy, with learning as its primary concern. It included 
within such a definition any aspect of psychology or 
education which contributes to an understanding of 
the learner or learning, such as measurement, guid- 
ance, counseling, the psychology of school situations, 
social development, and maturation. It considered the 
research interest of educational psychology to lie in 
the study of some aspect of human behavior as it 
may be changed under the conditions of learning. 

Five content areas were proposed by the committee: 
(a) human growth and development, including hered- 
ity and environment, general growth and develop- 
ment, social and emotional development, basic theory 
of motivation, intelligence and aptitudes and interests, 
and individual differences; (b) learning, including 
the general nature of learning, factors influencing 
learning, motivation in teaching, skills, reasoning and 
problem-solving, attitudes, learning of particular 
school subjects, and transfer of training; (c) person- 
ality and adjustment, including emotions, mental 
health of pupil and teacher, the exceptional child, 
character, and social interaction; (d) measurement 
and evaluation, including basic principles of measure- 
ment, measurement of intelligence and aptitudes, 
measurement of learning, measurement of adjustment, 
and application of the results of measurement; and 
(e) techniques and methods in educational psychol- 
ogy, including the scientific study of educational 
problems, statistical techniques, and implementation 
of research for the classroom teacher. 

The integrative function of educational psychology 
was stressed. The educational psychologist was 
viewed as a scientist among teachers, helping them 
to apply research to classroom learning and to relate 
education to psychology and psychology to education. 
The rapidly expanding fields of psychology and edu- 
cation were interpreted as requiring constant redefini- 
tion of specific functions, and the integrative function 
of educational psychology was emphasized in relation 
to psychological specializations represented by such 
other Divisions of the Association as Guidance and 
Counseling, Measurement and Evaluation, and Child- 
hood and Adolescence. 

The Annual Review of Psychology. Since 1950 the 
Annual Review of Psychology (4) has devoted one 
chapter each year to the interpretation and evaluation 
of significant research in educational psychology. 
Successive chapters, each by a different author, show 
trends in attempts to define the field as well as in 
research. These definitions reflect the broadening out- 
look in the field, the greatly expanded research, and 
the self-examination which educational psychologists 
have undertaken in the past decade. Some authors 
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dodge a definition of educational psychology by 
simply including educational topics investigated from 
a psychologica’ point of view; others view it as the 
meeting place fur all studies concerned with the 
individual. Still others think of it as an area for the 
application of a psychological theory which stub- 
bornly refuses to yield practical answers in its present 
state of development. Some stress the approach to 
education through scientific method, applying to edu- 
cation relevant generalizations about behavior with 
particular reference to behavioral change (35). Per- 
haps the most recent and most commonly accepted 
definition is that educational psychology is that 
branch of psychology that deals with school learning 
and its correlates (10), though other authors (24, 
46) define the field with a slightly different emphasis. 

Trends in topics included have mirrored the differ- 
ing definitions and the organizational system of each 
reviewer. Those which appear rather consistently 
throughout the series are educational evaluation and 
measurement, developmental characteristics of chil- 
dren, the exceptional child and his education, instruc- 
tional methods as they relate to the psychology of 
learning, learning in particular school subjects, guid- 
ance and mental health of students, and teacher per- 
sonnel and behaviors contributing to learning. Some 
attention has also been given to research methods in 
educational psychology and to sociological correlates 
of the educative process. 

AREAS OF INTEREST. Other sections of this 
volume are devoted to more comprehensive sum- 
maries of the various areas of interest of educational 
psychologists. Perhaps an overview of four major 
areas, and illustrations of some of the kinds of 
integrative research on specific educational needs, 
will have value. 

Developmental Characteristics. From the early 
study of child biographies and the child-centered 
philosophies of early educators, through the work of 
such pioneers as Thorndike, to modern movements 
concerned with understanding students, is a consistent 
and systematic development. Theories interpreting the 
behavior of human beings as simple conditioning and 
those emphasizing man as a purposive and thinking 
being have alternated in occupying the attention of 
educational psychologists. Yet throughout there has 
been increasing information based on research in the 
area, and a constant effort to bring such information 
to the attention of teachers. 

The interest in longitudinal studies of child devel- 
opment, together with the growth of child research 
institutes, has contributed much to the orderly de- 
velopment of understanding. Broadening interest in 
social and emotional development, in addition to 
physical and mental growth, has increased the rich- 
ness of the field. The development of case-study, 
sociometric, projective, and other techniques has 
broadened research. Teacher education has reflected 
these changes. In particular, the growth of the child- 
study movement as a part of in-service teacher edu- 
cation has added emphasis to the importance of the 
field. 

For a more detailed discussion of the developmental 
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point of view see DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, and 
for the relation between level of development and 
learning see READINESS. Summaries of research find- 
ings regarding various aspects of development appear 
in EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT, LANGUAGE DEVELOP- 
MENT, MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, MOTOR DEVELOPMENT, 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT, and SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Characteristic behavior patterns at various stages of 
development are summarized in INFANCY AND EARLY 
CHILDHOOD, CHILDHOOD AND PREADOLESCENCE, ADOLES- 
CENCE, and ADULTHOOD AND OLD AGE. 

Individual Differences, the Atypical and Excep- 
tional. The study of developmental trends has carried 
with it information about children who deviate from 
normal development. The increasing stress on educa- 
tion for all children, now extending from the ele- 
mentary into the secondary school, has focused 
attention on the educational needs of exceptional 
children. 

From this interest has emerged special education, 
concerned with providing appropriate help for chil- 
dren who deviate markedly from the normal. Classes 
and schools for the mentally retarded, including 
the severely mentally retarded, are common. The 
current interest in educational provisions for the 
gifted may well lead to an equally differentiated pro- 
gram in that area. Classes for children with ortho- 
pedic handicaps or those with cerebral palsy are 
increasing. Speech therapy, sight-saving classes, in- 
struction in lip-reading, and provisions for other 
physical handicaps are usually available. Special pro- 
visions for children who have difficulty in learning 
specific school subjects, such as reading, are present 
in many school systems. In addition, recent interest 
in child mental health has led to the establishment of 
centers for the education of emotionally and socially 
disturbed children. 

Concurrent with and essential to such a program 
of meeting individual differences has been the devel- 
opment of guidance, school psychology and psychom- 
etry, and school social work. The whole area of 
student personnel services is directed toward under- 
standing each individual child better, particularly 
those so markedly different that special help must be 
provided, and toward bringing together all the 
agencies that affect the child’s development. 

The concept of individual differences is discussed 
in INDIVIDUAL AND SEX DIFFERENCES. Provisions for 
the education of atypical children are discussed in 
SPECIAL EDUCATION. Characteristics of and programs 
for such atypical groups as GIFTED CHILDREN, MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED CHILDREN, and PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN are described in those articles. The 
student personnel point of view is presented in STU- 
DENT PERSONNEL WORK, and related services com- 
monly provided in schools are described in HEALTH 
SERVICES and PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES. CHILD GUID- 
ANCE CLINICS discusses the functions of such agencies. 

Learning and Motivation in Teaching. Study of the 
learning process itself is central to educational psy- 
chology. The significant factors influencing learning 
include motivation as it occurs in classroom situations 
and the conditions of learning which the teacher tries 
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to observe in teaching a given subject to a given 
person. 

Much of the research on learning is highly con- 
trolled and theory-oriented—so much so that it is 
difficult for teachers to understand. Though theory 
is highly pertinent to teaching and learning situations, 
it is doubtful whether psychology yet has the essential 
basic data for an over-all learning theory (25), and 
total dependence upon such structured research may 
lead to important omissions (34, 38). Current theories 
have developed greatly in recent years (14, 23, 28), 
but they are as yet too remote from classroom prob- 
lems to be of much help to teachers (22). Teachers 
may well give their attention to the principles of 
learning, without regard to their theoretical orienta- 
tion. Such principles of motivation and of the condi- 
tions under which learning occurs are well defined 
on the whole (22, 37). 

The article on LEARNING summarizes learning the- 
ories and describes the problems commonly studied 
by the learning theorist. MOTIVATION and TRANSFER 
OF LEARNING are two of these problems that are 
singled out for additional treatment. Psychological 
principles underlying the development or learning of 
ATTITUDES, CONCEPTS, INTERESTS, and SKILLS are dis- 
cussed in those articles. 

Measurement, Evaluation, and Research Methods. 
In the study of human behavior new techniques have 
multiplied rapidly. The development of various types 
of tests, rapid strides in statistical techniques and 
methods of processing data, and more uniformly 
rigorous standards for research design have contrib- 
uted to the development of educational psychology. 
Testing procedures have tended to move in the direc- 
tion of assessing several independent, but often cor- 
related, traits or characteristics simultaneously, with 
the result that the problem of interpreting “profiles” 
rather than single scores has become an important 
one. Testing has grown to include measures of per- 
sonality, social role, attitudes, and interests. It has 
incorporated new techniques, including projective 
tests, sociometric devices, situational testing, and play 
therapy. Statistics has shown the influence of new 
concepts and of automation in handling statistical 
data. The growth of factor analysis as a way of 
getting at underlying principles has been marked, and 
attempts to predict performance on the basis of such 
factors have increased. The use of highly complex 
mathematical computers to do the work that formerly 
required long periods of time has greatly facilitated 
such growth, though it has led to some tendency to 
deify the machine as a substitute for the human mind. 
Research design, too, has tended to become more 
precise, though with that precision has come a degree 
of formalization of the research process that does 
not always fit the frontiers of knowledge where 
exploration is still feeling its way and results are 
highly tentative. 

A number of articles discuss problems of method- 
ology. RESEARCH METHODS describes the various 
meanings the term research assumes in connection 
with educational problems. Procedures for gathering 
data are discussed in OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUES, 
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SOCIOMETRIC METHODS, and TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS, 
as well as in other articles such as those on APTITUDES, 
INTELLIGENCE, and PERSONALITY. Problems of design 
and of handling data are discussed in EXPERIMENTAL 
METHOD, PROCESSING OF DATA, SAMPLING METHODS, 
and STATISTICAL METHODS. 

Integrative Studies of School Problems. In addition 
to the studies in particular areas of psychology, many 
investigations are oriented toward particular school 
problems in the light of several of these areas. Such 
integrative studies represent that part of educational 
psychology which is unique (19, 27). One major 
concern of “integrative” educational psychology is 
the teaching of particular subjects, including teaching 
methods as a whole. Illustrative of these studies are 
those on the effects of integration of subject matter, 
audio-visual learning, instructional materials, readi- 
ness for learning, the evaluation of instructional out- 
comes, and study methods, as well as the host of 
studies of the teaching of reading, spelling, art, 
music, arithmetic, foreign languages, science, English 
composition, and various other subjects (3, 6, 10, 11, 
12, 17, 24, 35, 46, 48). 

Another integrative emphasis centers around adapt- 
ing education to individual differences and special 
needs. Illustrative are studies of testing programs, 
school records and reporting practices, individualiza- 
tion of instruction, vocational and other forms of 
guidance, predicting college success, study methods, 
cheating, mental health and adjustment, leadership, 
delinquency, discipline, problem behavior, and many 
studies already mentioned of teaching the physically 
handicapped, the mentally retarded, the gifted, and 
the socially and emotionally disturbed (10, 11, 12, 
24, 35, 46). In addition, educational psychology is 
interested in studies of educational objectives (8); 
of teacher personnel (10, 12, 24, 35, 46) and teacher 
education (45); and of such problems as class size, 
promotional policy, grouping, and combined classes 
(10, 11, 12, 24, 35, 46). 

The articles on CURRICULUM, EVALUATION, and IN- 
STRUCTION describe major problems of education 
whose solutions rest, at least in part, upon such 
integrative studies. METHODS OF TEACHING summarizes 
the research on various teaching procedures, and each 
of the subject-matter articles, such as ARITHMETIC, 
ART, etc., discusses problems of instruction for that 
particular subject. 

SYNTHESIS. Bringing together the various investi- 
gations, trends, and points of view, certain conclu- 
sions about educational psychology seem indicated. 
(a) It is a science basic to understanding students 
and the teaching-learning process, and therefore has 
an essential place in the development of education as 
a science and as an art. (b) It has a dual function: 
that of translating current psychological knowledge 
in related fields into the conditions under which learn- 
ing occurs, and that of conducting systematic research 
on school problems from the point of view of the 
characteristics of the learner and of the teaching- 
learning process. (c) Appropriate areas of concern 
for educational psychology include: developmental 
characteristics of students in their physical, intellec- 
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tual, emotional, social, and sociological aspects, and 
ways of adapting to those characteristics in educa- 
tional situations; individual differences, particularly 
at the extremes identified as atypical and exceptional, 
and the identification and educational handling of 
those differences through special education, guidance, 
and other procedures; the principles of learning, in- 
cluding motivation, as they apply in teaching situa- 
tions, with particular reference to the teaching of 
school subjects; and measurement, evaluation, and 
research methods as they apply to any of these 
problems. 
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Educational sociology is concerned with the social 
factors in education. As defined by Payne (32, p. 22) 
it is: 

. . . the science which describes and explains insti- 

tutions, social forms, social groups and social 

processes; that is, the social relationships in which 
or through which the individual gains and organ- 
izes his experiences. 

Most aspects of the school—the formal educational 
institution—are systematically examined by the edu- 
cational sociologist. In addition, social aspects of the 
entire “life space” of the individual are studied in 
order to better understand human personality. At the 
expense of being vague about the delineation of 
their field, educational sociologists have, by and large, 
avoided a fragmented approach to personality. Sim- 
ilarly, they have seen the school as only one aspect 
of the educational experience of the individual, and 
childhood as only one phase of education. 

Obviously, many other disciplines examine the 
same behavioral phenomena as do the sociologists. 
The differences are in the phases of the behavior in 
which each has an equity. The educational sociologist 
is interested only in those aspects of the educative 
process which are social. He may wish to know more 
about the psycho-biological aspects of innate ability, 
for instance, as an area of inquiry. However, this 
is the province of the physiological psychologist. He, 
on the other hand, is profoundly concerned with the 
alterations which differential environments make on 
ability to learn. 

By the same token the educational sociologist is 
not interested in all aspects of sociological inquiry. 
His concern is those areas of association which are 
of educational import. In some dimensions the sociol- 
ogy of the family is beyond his area of inquiry. 
However, those aspects of family life which affect 
the education of its members and those functions 
which relate to the transmission of the heritage are 
his concerns. Kinsey’s study of sex behavior of men 
and women would be outside the purview of educa- 
tional sociology unless such data were examined to 
assess factors of social and emotional adjustments as 
they involve the school. On the other hand, a study 
of family ritual as a part of child rearing would be 
integral to the discipline. 

The lack of agreement over the scope and nature 
of the discipline stems heavily from its newness. The 
first course by this title was offered in 1907 by 
Henry Suzzallo, and its only magazine, The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, was started in 1927. Lack 
of agreement also stems from the diversity of back- 
grounds of the men in the field. There are sociol- 
ogists who see some sociological implications to be 
derived from a study of the school as a social insti- 
tution or an examination of the educative process. 
To the educationist, too often, there are some 
educational “implications” to be gleaned from the 
discipline of sociology. The theoretical sociologist. 
sometimes referred to as the “purist,” has tradition- 
ally concerned himself with the classification and 
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analysis of social data to discover causal factors re- 
lated to the recurrence of phenomena. If his data 
involved the school or the educative process, it was 
accidental or incidental to his interests. The use made 
of his findings was of little concern to him as a 
scientist. Those who utilized such insights or who 
sought to use such methods of inquiry to assist in 
advancing society’s goals, such as the education of 
the group, were thought of as “applied sociologists,” 
with some inference that they were “impure” sociol- 
ogists. 

The counterpart of the extremist in sociology is 
the educational practitioner who says “we integrate 
sociology into everything we do.” Hence in some 
teacher-training institutions there tends to be dupli- 
cation and overlapping between subject matter or 
content courses and “methods and practices” courses. 
It was perhaps this situation which led Cook (9) to 
admonish his colleagues to be alert to develop their 
materials lest they be pre-empted by others. 

Between these two extremes is the conception of 
the field as a specialized branch of sociology and of 
education—a discipline which bids fair to become, 
along with psychology and biology, one of the foun- 
dational sciences of education. In this context there 
is room for experimentation and “applications” from 
academic sociology as well as depth research. As a 
special discipline concentrating on education and the 
educative processes it seeks to formulate a method- 
ology and a body of scientifically tested knowledge 
that will escape both the academic stagnation of the 
“knowledge for knowledge’s sake” academician and 
the “thinness” of knowledge of the practitioner who 
covers the waterfront seeking new and often uneval- 
uated “gimmicks” to assist him in his task. 

A review of research indicates that fruitful inquiry 
has not been restricted to any one approach. Academic 
sociologists working on staffs of teacher-training insti- 
tutions, educators using the methodology of the dis- 
cipline, and especially interdisciplinary research teams 
have all made contributions to the evolving field. 

The problems dealt with by the educational sociol- 
ogists logically fall into four areas: social structure, 
social process, social change, and social control. 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE. An important problem is 
the impact the structure of society has upon its mem- 
bers. Examples are the learnings which accrue from 
growing up in a society with a given quality of insti- 
tutional life, such as the authoritarian family or the 
unique religious sect or the conceptions of self ac- 
quired from learning the behavior role of one’s social 
class; learning the amenities to be accorded those 
who represent the community’s power structure; and 
the self-perception stemming from racial identification. 

The significance of the meaning and nature of 
culture can be understood when it is realized that, 
prior to such an understanding of this dimension of 
human life, causality in behavior was either laid on 
deity or on predispositions within the individual. In 
either instance man’s capacities to acquire and or- 
ganize experience were limited by deterministic 
forces. Hence it was only logical to impute “back- 
wardness” or “perverseness” to racial, nationality, or 
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religious groups because of innate characteristics. 
The concept of culture has opened new vistas as to 
man’s nature and abilities. Its study reveals how 
effortlessly youths acquire those behaviors, beliefs, 
attitudes, and values which the culture emphasizes. 
Instead of a “human nature” there are probably as 
many natures as there are cultures (37). 

Furthermore, significant exploration into culture 
structure indicates subcultural behaviors which are 
not easily understood outside the milieu in which 
they operate. Thus “street corner society” (46) has 
an ethos all its own. The culture of a high school 
(41) may determine academic progress of youths 
far more than will quality of classroom instruction. 
The subcultures of nationality and other ethnic 
groupings have long been a field for investigation 
(40). The growing body of cultural theory will un- 
doubtedly be a major preoccupation of advanced 
educational leadership in the years ahead as cross- 
cultural research seeks validation of “absolutes” of 
our diverse world cultures. The impact on learning 
is being rapidly felt as learning theory is changing 
from “strengthening of synapses” to a search for 
“goal orientation.” 

A second illustration of the impact of social struc- 
ture on education is that of social status—particularly 
as it relates to social class and “caste-like” relation- 
ships. Here a frame of reference devised by Warner 
and his associates (44) has been applied to many 
aspects of the school and its program. The social 
class positions of teachers have been examined (45). 
The relation of IQ scores to differentials of social 
class experience has received research attention (12). 
The relation of teachers’ rewards and punishments 
to status of children’s families is under analysis (35). 
The school’s function as a preserver of middle-class 
values, aspirations, and traditions has been pointed 
out by many (4, 6, 19). Such studies have made a 
considerable impact on the educational systems of 
larger communities whose populations are more het- 
erogeneous. How to get creative leadership across 
chasms of social class is not a new problem, but it 
is a matter of increasing urgency. 

At the level of learning theory the data almost say: 
(a) one might as well look at the status of the family 
as to look at the student’s report card to determine 
his rank order in his class; and (b) it doesn’t make 
much difference what methods one uses to try to 
teach; unless the child and/or his family have a foot 
on the rungs of the social status ladder and are up- 
wardly mobile, learning sponsored by the school will 
be at a minimum. 7 

A third dimension of social structure with which 
educational sociologists are concerned is that of the 
role and function of the teacher in the culture. 
Waller’s work (42) laid the foundation for this devel- 
opment. Since the war, however, there has been an 
upsurge of interest in the problem. The fight for 
salary increases to meet inflationary economic con- 
ditions raised new issues concerning morale and the 
status of the profession (22). The deeper conflicts 
illustrated by school-community controversy raised 
other issues. For example, the question of the role 
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of the teacher in the authority system became crucial 
(1). The continued teacher shortage will undoubtedly 
add to the need for further insight into this problem. 

Another dimension of the problem is suggested 
from industry, where much advanced work has shown 
the importance of understanding the worker and his 
conception of his role in the social system which is 
the factory or the office. This line of interest led the 
Cooperative Projects in Educational Administration 
to attempt extensive programs of research at Harvard 
and Stanford Universities (17). The Committee on 
Educational Sociology of the National Council of 
College Teachers of Education devoted their 1955 
meeting to an assessment of research on these social 
roles of teachers and administrators. The papers pre- 
sented at this meeting were later published in The 
Journal of Educational Sociology (5). 

A fourth dimension of social structure as it relates 
to education is that of power in the social order. 
Totalitarianism and other forms of authoritarian 
power have long been subjects of study. Lasswell and 
Kaplan (21) laid the foundations for later studies 
with their analysis of the power structure. Hunter 
(20) showed that the decision makers in the typical 
American community are a small number of persons 
at the top of the status pyramid. Limited study of 
power structure in small groups, such as classrooms, 
suggests enormous implications for education to be 
gleaned from insights into how power operates in 
groups (34). This issue has become crucial in the 
desegregation controversy in America. As a problem 
for curriculum development there is also perhaps no 
more pressing issue than that of how to deal with 
power. 

SOCIAL PROCESS. The second large area of soci- 
ological inquiry is that of social process. Here is 
involved man’s relational behavior to his fellow man. 
Earlier theories explained personality on the basis 
of instincts, proclivities, and the like. Social theorists 
early attacked these assumptions. Bernard (2), Cooley 
(10), Faris (15), and others pointed to the quality of 
social interaction in personality development as an 
alternative to such deterministic principles. As educa- 
tion has concerned itself more with student adjustment 
these hypotheses have been explored considerably. 
As social philosophers have come to recognize cul- 
tural pluralism and as they have come to cope with 
ideological difference on a world scale, there has 
come a heightened recognition of the “process” di- 
mension of education. 

One area of concern is the nature of socialization. 
From birth one is caught up in stimulus-response, 
reaction-interaction processes. From the intimate be- 
nign climate of the primary group the circles of 
involvement widen with age and maturity. The quality 
of experiences profoundly alters those dimensions of 
man’s nature which are considered human. From 
Cooley’s pioneering work has come a stream of 
studies (3, 8, 36) relevant to educational theory and 
practice. From Sumner’s hypothesis (39) that one 
learns to feel toward persons, objects, and values 
before rationalizing one’s behaviors, to studies relat- 
ing to “self-image” in culture (24), there is much 
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research which questions educational methods as they 
relate to quality and type of “feeling” underlying 
motivation in learning. Further research will un- 
doubtedly test these insights as they apply to such 
crucial problems as grouping, group self-hate among 
minority children, the extent to which the school 
should respect the autonomy of subcultural groups’ 
backgrounds, and the processes through which accul- 
turation of the heritage operates. 

A second area of social-process research and theory 
formulation revolves around what is popularly called 
“group dynamics” or group processes. Experimenta- 
tion and research on small-group procedures has 
stemmed from many disciplinary sources. Sociometric 
devices to measure intragroup relations have made 
it possible to determine the extent of involvement of 
individuals in groups (26). Role playing, “buzz ses- 
sions,” “brain storming,” and feedback are terms 
used to describe popular techniques of group opera- 
tion. Much research is still needed to separate the 
occult from the valid. There is great promise that 
the intelligent uses of these several devices will aid 
substantially in helping groups achieve their goals, 
overcome the authoritarian climates of many class- 
rooms, and stimulate more purposeful participation 
of individuals within the group. Some fear exists, 
however, that these “tools” of behavioral science may 
be used to wear down the nonconformist whose 
atypicality may be the source of his creativity (47). 
Several universities, including Michigan and Colum- 
bia, have established centers or specialized training 
programs in this field. Undoubtedly this facet of 
group insight has gone far to undermine many of the 
older learning theories. It tends to emphasize the 
“group climate” in which individuals, even in school, 
interact (13); it indicates that there is a process 
dimension to learning—that purposeful participation 
makes learning more dynamic than is possible in 
“well-disciplined” noninteractive classrooms. 

A third facet of process is related to what might 
be called “human relations,” or “intergroup relations.” 
Since the rise of Hitler and his theories of racism, 
democracies have been increasingly pressed to find 
solutions to their own minority problems. Since the 
Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, reversing 
the Plessy vs. Ferguson doctrine of separate but equal 
educational facilities, the American people have had 
opened new vistas of the problem. Early theory, 
known as that of “the melting pot,” emphasized the 
desirability of cultural homogeneity. Later, cultural 
pluralism was advcoated by most sociologists. Cul- 
tural democracy is a term now most often used to 
describe goals in such relations. In this is sug- 
gested more freedom for the individual in choosing 
how his cultural allegiances shall be placed. 

As erstwhile minority groups gain equality of status 
and challenge existing power relationships, new ap- 
proaches to group relations seem to be shaping up. 
There is gradually dawning the realization that if 
people have freedom they are going to differ. If they 
differ they will have group alignments and come into 
conflict. Thus, the role of conflict is being reassessed. 
Instead of its being conceived as evil per se, it is 
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recognized as the mechanism through which groups’ 
relations to each other are restructured. Thus, in race 
relations, interfaith relations, and other tension-pro- 
ducing relationships, the need for research and exper- 
imentation has been great. As a consequence there 
have been established some nine centers or programs 
in colleges and universities to concentrate on this 
problem. If freedom is to be preserved, the creative 
understanding of difference and the problems of 
training to meet the challenge of change will be a 
great need. One minor implication is indicated im- 
mediately: if schools have no problems, do they have 
freedom? If they allow differences to come to the 
point of conflict in the course of settlement, will the 
community tolerate it? How to use conflict to achieve 
desirable purposes rather than socially destructive 
ones is a real challenge. Some research in this area 
is opening new designs for the educational process 
(16). 

SOCIAL CHANGE. The third large area of socio- 
logical concern as it relates to education is social 
change. Ogburn (28) raised two fundamental issues 
in his study of change which have since pervaded 
thought in the field. The first relates to the uneven 
way in which change occurs, that is, the “cultural 
lag” of the spiritual or nonmaterial aspects of society 
as against the cataclysmic change in the material 
culture. The study presented education with a chal- 
lenge to remove the lag. However, to date few sys- 
tematic attempts have been made to incorporate these 
concepts into educational theory. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to it has come from guidance where there 
is growing recognition of personality rigidity and 
resistance to change as factors in the educative process. 
The second impact of Ogburn’s study was the chal- 
lenge to the cultural absolutes toward which educa- 
tion had been focussed. The summum bonum of the 
social order became less the “eternal verities” but 
instead goals more collectively agreed upon toward 
which the direction of change is influenced. Later 
studies quantified the change pattern (18) and added 
qualitative dimensions to it (23). How to rear chil- 
dren to live in a world where change may be the 
outstanding characteristic is a sociological dimension 
requiring much more research and experimentation. 

SOCIAL CONTROL. The final segment of this 
fourfold division of the field is social control. Toward 
what end shall the young be educated? Is the school 
a reflector of the values of its community or does it 
have a directive role to play? Ward’s conception (43) 
of “social telesis” was rejected for many years by 
most scholars. Counts’ intriguing book (11) raised 
issues as to how far the school should go in what it 
teaches about social and political issues. The major 
fights over educational policy in more recent years 
have been on these issues. Texts have been banned 
from schools, personnel dismissed, academic freedom 
challenged, and censorship invoked over differences 
of social ideologies (38). The use which dictatorships 
have made of the educational systems is mute testi- 
mony to the power of an indoctrination-focussed 
program of teaching. 

On a more modest scale, however, some activities 
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have suggested roles of education as instruments of 
control in democratic societies. The first is the use 
made of social surveys as a basis for curriculum con- 
struction. Resource-use education has been popular 
in some sections of the United States (27). Funda- 
mental education and Point Four programs similarly 
have relied primarily upon discovery of the needs of 
the groups taught for the content of their education 
programs. 

A second type of activity is the use of sociological 
techniques for evaluation. The ultimate test of learn- 
ing, some contend, should be changed behavior. In 
some instances such as types of health education this 
manner of evaluation has been attempted. As under- 
developed sections of the world strive to close the 
gap between their less technical and the more tech- 
nical cultures through programs such as “Operation 
Bootstrap” of Puerto Rico, this kind of evaluation 
will probably grow in significance. 

The basic issue, however, of the role of the school 
in social control is vital and needs more treatment 
than space allows. Educators could not escape, even 
if they so desired, orienting the young into the myths, 
beliefs, customs, and usages of the culture of which 
they are a part. On controversial parts of it they 
may try to be neutral and “teach both or all sides.” 
However, the growing challenge seems to be for the 
educator to lead youth, with their increasing matu- 
rity, into critical examination of their culture so they 
may be in position, because of increased objectivity, 
to influence its change toward group-determined goals 
(4). This brings us back to Ward’s stand of a half- 
century ago that man’s position in the order of nature 
was due to his mind and its development—that the 
essential function of education was the refinement of 
intelligence. 

COMMUNITY. A final topic relating to the equity 
of sociology in the educative process is the commu- 
nity. Here is brought to an integrative whole the 
operation of all the fragmented insights heretofore 
mentioned. The difference of quality of life in small 
towns as against larger communities has been studied 
(7). The Montana Study (33) experimented with 
purposive educational programs on a statewide basis. 
The school-community designs have been experi- 
mented with in hosts of communities (29, 30). 
Professionals with sociological training are being 
employed by some school systems to specialize in 
assisting the school with its community relations. 

Specialized problems dealt with in this context 
which were not noted above include juvenile delin- 
quency and community resources. In the former, 
neighborhood change and ecological forces have been 
studied (31). In addition, Durkheim’s concept (14) 
of anomie (absence of normative behavior sanctions) 
has received increased recognition. In the latter, the 
borrowings from social work have been significant. 
The need for increased orchestration of resources has 
led to many new interprofessional relationships (48). 
Community organization skills are being restudied 
(25). 

In conclusion it should be noted that there is little 
in this review which could be called an integrated 
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approach to the sociological problems involved in 
education. Mostly it is a twilight zone between sociol- 
ogy as a budding science and education as an art. 
The possibilities to both areas of specialization, how- 
ever, should be apparent. It is doubtful if sociology 
as a science can ever escape academic sterility unless 
its methodology and insights become operative in 
main streams of human endeavor such as education. 
It is equally doubtful that education will ever be 
more than the “blind leading the blind” unless it 
incorporates the accretions of scientific method and 
knowledge which are rapidly revolutionizing so many 
other areas of man’s life. The real issue for the 
educational sociologist is how to stay close enough 
to his discipline (sociology) on the one hand to keep 
his rapport with the “community of scholars,” and 
yet close enough to the practitioners (educators) that 
he understands their problems and can communicate 
with them. Granted that approaches to human per- 
sonality are fragmented, how one over-arches two 
fields of specialization without becoming stretched 
thin is an issue the coming generations must solve. 
Equally pressing is how to get specialists to work as 
teams in attacking these besetting problems of edu- 
cation, 

Educational sociology has not found the answers 
to these problems to date. 


OCTOBER 1957 Dan W. Dopson 
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Modern elementary education in the United States, 
as in other nations, reflects the social, economic, 
political, and cultural history of its people. Rooted 
in inauspicious beginnings and characterized by re- 
ligious sectarianism, social and economic class dis- 
tinctions, and uncertain political philosophies, the 
system has evolved a common school which is non- 
sectarian, tax-supported, and equally accessible to all 
children regardless of sex, parentage, economic status, 
or social heritage. There is no national system of 
schools. Public education is the responsibility of the 
individual states and territories; the federal govern- 
ment assumes a role of secondary importance as 
constitutional guardian of the “general welfare.” 

The public elementary school in the United States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii has become firmly established as 
the first six or eight grades, the six-year school or- 
dinarily serving students aged 6 to 12, and the eight- 
year school, students aged 6 to 14. These age levels 
also characterize both private and parochial schools, 
which provide elementary education for varying num- 
bers of children in all 48 states. The development of 
nursery schools and kindergartens, which provide 
for children aged 2 to 6, is discussed in EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COLONIES. There 
is agreement among most historians that the early 
settlers in the New World brought most of their 
theories about education from Europe (8, Ch. I). 
Although many of these first settlers may have had 
little knowledge of the significance and implications 
of the fateful events of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries—the continuing progress of the Renaissance, 
the rise of the elementary vernacular schools, the use 
of movable type in printing, the outcroppings of 
scientific investigation, the Reformation, and the 
Peasants’ War—their convictions, attitudes, and ideals 
in respect to religion, politics, social mores, and 
institutions reflected the impact of these and other 
influences (5, Chs. I-V; 12, Ch. VI). 

The desire for religious freedom or economic gain, 
or both, coupled with a high degree of personal 
courage, was among the forces which impelled settlers 
toward the new land. In the New England colonies 
especially, the desire for religious freedom was typi- 
fied by a vigorous support of the Protestant Revolt. 
The authority of the church must be replaced by 
the authority of the Bible. This point of view held 
that individual responsibility for salvation was to be 
substituted for church authority; consequently those 
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Protestants who were to be saved must be able to 
read in order to have access to the word of God (4, 
p. 8). 

The possibility of economic gain provided the pri- 
mary motive for other settlers, especially those in 
the Southern colonies. As a matter of fact, these early 
colonies, by the nature of their establishment, were 
in themselves economic ventures (9, p. 11-13). Busi- 
ness enterprises in England, eager to promote foreign 
trade, organized joint-stock corporations to this end. 
Thus the London Company was organized to further 
trade in Virginia, a part of the New World which 
represented most of the English territorial claims in 
America at that time (1, p. 6). It seems obvious that 
the opportunity for any person, regardless of social 
or economic status, to gain political influence, social 
prestige, or material wealth has been from the very 
beginning a motivating force in American life. 

Selective factors operated in determining the char- 
acter of the first American colonies. Certainly the 
early settlers, by breaking with their Old World 
homes and starting life anew in an undeveloped 
country, showed great personal courage and abiding 
religious faith. Their value system, characterized by 
self-reliance and independence, had a lasting influence 
on the development of the different colonies and on 
the later history of the United States (4, p. 10). 

Religion in the Colonies, Although all the colonies 
reflected the religious motives and convictions of the 
Protestant Revolt in Europe, it has been of signifi- 
cance for the development of education in the United 
States that there were some basic differences among 
the three groups of colonies: the northern or New 
England colonies, the middle colonies, and the south- 
ern colonies. 

The northern or New England colonies were pop- 
ulated primarily by Puritans who, following the Cal- 
vinist model in Geneva, believed in a close partnership 
between the church and the state, with the church 
playing the dominant role (4, p. 13-20). Massachu- 
setts, for example, was such a theocracy, and its 
religious solidarity was of tremendous importance in 
formulating and implementing its educational policy. 
Not only was the usual gap between church and state 
absent, but the sectarian struggles which were com- 
mon among Protestants elsewhere were also missing 
(9, p. 25). Connecticut and New Hampshire closely 
followed the same pattern and, consistent with Cal- 
vinist ideals, legal and political authority was, for 
practical purposes, synonymous with the authority of 
the church (1, p. 66). This community of language, 
political philosophy, and religious doctrine made 
possible the introduction of practices that were to 
have a determining influence on education (4, p. 14). 
Among these practices were: (a) common taxation 
of all property for community purposes; (b) com- 
pulsory education of all children; and (c) compul- 
sory maintenance of town schools, as indicated, for 
example, in the Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647 
(9, p. 31-32). 

The southern colonies (Virginia, South Carolina, 
and North Carolina) were also, like their northern 
neighbors, predominantly Protestant. However, their 
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government was in the hands of the Anglicans; and 
the established church was the Anglican Church, 
even though other sects were represented. Education 
was not regarded as the responsibility primarily of 
the church or state but was considered the respon- 
sibility of the individual, a privilege which accom- 
panied “wealth and blood” (9, p. 46-49). There was, 
therefore, a cleavage between the education of the 
favored few and that of the “lower classes,” for 
whom some sort of apprenticeship training was pro- 
vided. 

The middle colonies (Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware) were those in which there was no firm 
establishment of religion, and a considerable degree 
of religious freedom existed from the beginning (1, 
p. 21). The people in these colonies represented many 
different faiths and nationalities: English, Dutch, 
Swedish, Scotch-Irish, German, and others. Since no 
sect was in the majority, a religious monopoly in 
church or state affairs did not develop (4, p. 20-22). 
The various churches conducted their own educational 
programs in their native languages. Parochial schools 
thus provided whatever education was considered 
necessary, and opposition to tax-supported public 
schools persisted throughout the colonial period. 

Political Government in the Colonies. In those 
colonies in which an established church was possible, 
particularly in the northern and southern colonies, 
political government and church government were, 
for practical purposes, synonymous. It was of con- 
siderable importance for the development of educa- 
tion in the United States that in all the colonies a 
high degree of local self-government was not only 
possible but necessary. Political authority in the first 
colonies was based on three typical legal arrange- 
ments, all of which had significance for the pattern 
of relationship with England and the development of 
representative government in America (1, Ch. IV). 
Virginia and Massachusetts were founded under the 
authority of charters granted by the crown to com- 
mercial stock companies; Maryland was founded as 
a proprietary grant of land to an individual; and 
Connecticut and Rhode Island were founded by dis- 
senters from Massachusetts who drew up constitu- 
tional agreements under which they exercised quite 
independent political authority. 

Even though the chartered stock companies proved 
to be unsuccessful and eventually became proprietary 
colonies, all colonies looked to written documents for 
political authority. Distance from the mother coun- 
tries and expediency made it comparatively easy for 
the settlers to develop local freedom and independ- 
ence and to become strong enough within a little 
more than a century to reject all political authority 
from England. The first representative assembly in 
America was chosen by a vote of freeholders in 
Virginia in 1619, marking the inception of the pass- 
ing of legislative authority into the hands of repre- 
sentatives of the colonists themselves. 

The beginnings of elementary education in the 
colonies reflected the various political, economic, cul- 
tural, and religious characteristics of the colonists. 
In the northern colonies, where church and state 
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were in essential agreement on all community affairs 
and where the importance of literacy was recognized 
by practically all citizens, the establishment of public- 
school facilities was one of the first objects of each 
local community. The Massachusetts Law of 1647, 
commonly known as the “Old Deluder Satan Law,” 
provided for the common compulsory education of 
children in schools supported by the taxation of all 
property owners. Other New England colonies soon 
imitated this example. 

In the middle colonies, where diversity of language, 
faith, and nationality made common schools impos- 
sible, the rudiments of education were provided in 
diverse parochial schools. Although this condition 
long delayed the development of common elementary 
schools, it provided the important element of religious 
freedom which was eventually to characterize the 
public elementary school. Religious toleration and 
commercial interest were strong motives for the 
founding of Pennsylvania, for example; and the 
growth and prosperity of Pennsylvania encouraged 
other colonies to try a greater degree of religious 
freedom (1, p. 22). Roger Williams, in the course of 
his bitter conflict with the Massachusetts authorities, 
contended that conflict among various religions could 
end only when there was essential separation between 
church and state and no legal connections existed 
between civil and religious authorities (1, p. 20). A 
counterpart of this attitude, however, was the meager 
system of charity and parochial schools, supplemented 
by apprenticeship training, which existed in the middle 
colonies. 

The southern colonies, characterized by a common 
established church, were opposed to any form of state 
or public support and control of schools. They relied 
on private schools and tutors for those who could 
afford them and on charity schools and apprentice- 
ship training for the poor. Economic conditions en- 
couraged such an attitude. In this connection, Meyer 
(9, p. 43) has pointed out that not the London 
officials, nor all the wealth and power of the London 
Company, nor the traditional firmness of British 
character, could resist the compulsions of southern 
climate and geography. The tobacco industry was 
made more lucrative by a new and better method of 
processing tobacco developed by John Rolfe in 1612. 
This industry, with its requirement for vast planta- 
tions, promoted the development of large estates with 
a ruling aristocracy and a poor servant or labor 
population. 

Elementary education in the United States at its 
inception, then, was meager and was limited almost 
entirely to the efforts of the churches to eternize 
their religious faiths in the lives of “their children.” 
There was very little in the nature of these rudiments 
of education to suggest or determine the eventual 
place and importance of the common elementary 
school as we know it today. As a matter of fact, these 
early beginnings were little more than a reflection of 
the convictions, prejudices, hopes, and fears which 
the early settlers brought with them from Europe. 
It remained for purely indigenous conditions and 
augmented knowledge to direct these original efforts 
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into a system of education that would one day be 
regarded as one of the most important instruments 
of American democracy. At the same time, such 
contemporary problems as the proper role of educa- 
tion in relation to the state, the proper role of reli- 
gion in education, and the merits of equality of 
educational opportunity can be traced directly to 
those early years (1, p. 563-68). 

THE FORMATIVE PERIOD. When the 13 orig- 
inal colonies in America became the United States 
of America, the need for strong national unity and 
literacy became of utmost importance. A number of 
developments which were of determining significance 
had already begun before the Revolution of 1776. 
One was the growing prosperity in nearly all the 
colonies. In the New England colonies a profitable 
trade with Europe and the West Indies grew at the 
expense of farming. Timber, wood products, furs, 
fish, grain, livestock, and shipbuilding materials made 
business and commerce a lucrative form of enter- 
prise. New industries created new jobs, which pro- 
vided employment opportunities for people who thus 
learned new skills. Opportunities to acquire land in 
the wilderness areas to the west and south attracted 
additional settlers, and a result was the realization 
that the religious nature of the first schools made 
them unsatisfactory and inadequate and that a more 
secular or dynamic type of school was required. 

Immigration, especially after 1660, also began to 
appear as a real force in altering colonial conditions. 
Before 1660 many persons came to this country as 
indentured servants and after serving the period of 
indenture were free to establish themselves as inde- 
pendent citizens. They eventually became wage 
earners, farmers, or merchants in frontier areas far- 
ther west. Larger numbers of experienced farmers, 
craftsmen, and merchants, hoping to realize economic 
as well as political and religious freedom, were ar- 
riving from Europe. Pennsylvania, for example, estab- 
lished as the largest proprietary colony in 1681, 
afforded many opportunities and attracted the finest 
farmers, iron-makers, tanners, weavers, carpenters, 
brew-masters, textile workers, and others. 

Economically, America was rapidly becoming the 
land of opportunity, Anyone who wanted to work had 
considerable opportunity to do so. So great was the 
influx of immigrants that the population along the 
eastern seaboard began to move westward in sufficient 
numbers to make class distinctions, religious and 
political conservatism, and current educational prac- 
tices untenable. The growing needs and demands of 
the frontiersmen turned the interest of the population 
toward a more secular type of education and toward 
more cooperative effort among the diverse religious 
and national groups. 

After 1776 the colonists, having shared in economic 
prosperity, religious freedom, and political and social 
equality, were ready to defend at considerable cost 
the opportunity to enjoy these perquisites in even 
greater measure. By abolishing completely their polit- 
ical and economic ties with England they were able 
to create a new nation in which all might share 
financial and political opportunity as well as respon- 
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sibility. It was during the first fifty years of national 
life that the elements which have stood at the heart 
of the American tradition originated—universal suf- 
frage, separation of church and state, and the organ- 
ization of labor, business, and the professions (1, 
Ch. IX). 

At the same time a new concept of man was 
emerging. The growing belief that man was subject 
to natural laws and that there was a direct relation- 
ship between cause and effect led to an entirely differ- 
ent approach to the need for, and the possibilities of, 
a system of universal education, Even though educa- 
tional progress had almost ceased during the Revolu- 
tion, the changing political and economic conditions 
of a new nation soon revived it. 

The “western movement” of the population was 
accelerated by the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 
which contained provisions for the encouragement of 
public education (1, p. 245; 7, Ch. VI). After the 
admission of Ohio to the Union in 1803, almost every 
succeeding state, upon admission, was provided with 
ene or more sections of land for the support of 
schools. These schools were to be quite different 
from the earlier “Bible” schools; the economic needs 
of the nation and the economic interests of the 
frontiersmen must be considered. Likewise, class dis- 
tinctions could not be maintained in such an environ- 
ment because of the demand for political equality; 
and this demand was to result eventually in the estab- 
lishment of the Jacksonian political party and the 
election of Andrew Jackson as President of the 
United States in 1828. 

As a result of rapidly expanding industry and com- 
merce, the growing numbers of laborers contributed 
additional support for the idea of common schools 
for all children regardless of economic or social 
status. Labor unions arose and assumed the respon- 
sibility of looking after the political and economic 
interests of their members. Robert Dale Owen, one 
of the early labor leaders, was among those who 
recognized that equal educational opportunity for 
all children provided the only means by which sol- 
idarity and unity among the American people could 
be preserved and rigid class distinctions avoided. 

With political independence and economic prosper- 
ity came the desire and concern to protect the Union 
from possibly disturbing influences of immigrants, 
who were arriving in ever-increasing numbers. The 
schools, then, became a political safeguard wherein 
native and foreign children alike could be trained 
in the elements of the republican political system. 
This was a period in which numerous historical so- 
cieties and publications were initiated. The Native 
American Party was organized in 1841 to preserve 
the separation of church and state (4, p. 239). 
Leaders in business and industry looked to the schools 
for a supply of trained persons to meet the needs of 
new and spreading enterprises. Even among the so- 
called aristocrats were some who saw in the common 
public school a safeguard against the “tyranny of 
the masses,” which was embodied in the newly en- 
franchised labor groups. 

One of several innovations which encouraged 
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public financial support for schools was the Lancas- 
trian system of teaching large numbers of pupils at 
small expense through the use of “monitors”; it gave 
rise to the belief that public education need not be 
expensive. Although this system eventually proved 
unsatisfactory, it did last long enough for the idea 
of public tax support to become established; primarily 
concerned with methods of instruction rather than 
content, it became the basis for some of the first 
efforts at teacher training. Similarly, the Sunday 
School, which taught the common subjects of the 
primary school, helped to create general interest in 
and support for public education (7, p. 167-69; 9, 
p. 122-23). 

Along with the establishment of the first cotton 
factory in 1789 and the first power loom in 1814, 
the proven practicality of steam power in navigation 
in 1807, and similar developments, came the require- 
ments of internal improvements such as roads, canals, 
and railroads (7, Ch. VII). These developments, in 
addition to their great significance as economic and 
social factors, helped to make the using of public 
funds for purposes of mutual or general welfare an 
accepted practice. 

It was during this first half-century of the new 
nation, then, that the first state systems of public 
schools were established, the necessary state tax pro- 
visions for school support inaugurated, the first 
teacher-training programs initiated, school superin- 
tendents appointed, and the first boards of education 
elected. Educational leaders—Horace Mann, Henry 
Barnard, Caleb Mills, and many others—devoted 
their energies to the improvement of education. Pro- 
fessional publications such as the American Journal 
of Education, and professional organizations, con- 
ventions, surveys, special reports, and similar projects, 
resulted from this increased interest in public educa- 
tion and led to its advancement and reform between 
1815 and 1850 (3, Parts II, II). The emphasis in 
education continued to shift from: (a) education for 
a few to education for all; (b) private parochial and 
public “pauper schools” to common schools for all 
children regardless of social or economic status; (c) 
strictly religious instruction to practical civic, political, 
and economic instruction; and (d) education preserv- 
ing religious, political, cultural, and economic distinc- 
tions to education providing a means of equalizing or 
harmonizing and otherwise eliminating these differ- 
ences. 

With the growing concern for public education 
there emerged an interest in new and different 
methods. This time European ideas were not trans- 
planted as part of the cultural heritage of immigrants 
but were studied, adapted, and revised to fit particu- 
lar situations. The thinking of Rousseau found sym- 
pathetic adherents in America as well as in Europe 
(4, p. 344-45). The experiments of Pestalozzi, Froe- 
bel, and others furnished concrete ideas concerning 
the means by which these philosophical ideals could 
be achieved, at least in part, by American public 
schools (12, Part IV). New ideas in elementary edu- 
cation continued to develop—ideas about the impor- 
tance of method as well as content in the program, 
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and about the need for special training of teachers 
and supervisors and for the services of trained admin- 
istrators—since public funds were involved and the 
church fathers were no longer in control of the edu- 
cational program. 

THE PERIOD OF EXPANSION. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century the public school was gen- 
erally regarded as an institution essential to the very 
existence of the American way of life, and in the 
northern states at least it was regarded as a responsi- 
bility of the state. Although many battles were still 
to be fought for tax support, state control, and ex- 
tension of the public-school system, the direction of 
further developments had been indicated by the time 
California was admitted to the Union as a state in 
1850 (4, Chs. VI-VIII). During the second half of 
the century these conflicts were to be resolved finally, 
and the first half of the twentieth century was to be 
devoted to unprecedented expansion and revision of 
the organization and content of instruction (8, Ch. 
Wi) 

One of the most significant forces in the history 
of the United States has been the ever-present oppor- 
tunity to “go west.” About 1840 new waves of immi- 
grants began arriving in the United States and these, 
added to the growing, restless, and mobile population, 
increased the numbers moving westward (9, p. 139- 
40). The discovery of gold in California, the fertile 
plains of the Midwest, the industrial revolution, and 
the opportunity for economic gain in new endeavors 
were continuing incentives. 

Until about 1850 the common elementary school 
was considered adequate for the education of the 
large majority of children. Secondary schools, start- 
ing with the establishment of Benjamin Franklin’s 
Academy in Philadelphia a hundred years earlier, 
were mostly private or at least were financed by 
private funds. The establishment of the first public 
high school in 1821 marked the beginning of the 
upward extension of tax-supported schools. In 1872 
the verdict of the Michigan Supreme Court in what 
is known as the “Kalamazoo case” established the 
fact that communities could tax themselves to pro- 
vide educational opportunities beyond the elementary 
school. Previously the academies had satisfied the 
desire for continued education and preparation for 
college—at least for those who were willing to pay 
for it. The high schools now were to provide such 
education at public expense; and their success was 
indicated, at least in part, by their rapid growth after 
1890 (4, p. 262-64). 

The elementary schools found it necessary to align 
their instruction with that of the high schools in their 
new role of preparing students for college; formerly 
college preparation had been one of the main pur- 
poses of the academy. The pattern of existing subject 
matter received central attention in the elementary 
school, but newer theories began to appear, theories 
concerning such things as a respect for the individu- 
ality of the child, an awareness of the evolutionary 
nature of the world and the free search for truth, 
and the need for the scientific study of human de- 
velopment (6, Chs. I, VI). 
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The result of these theories was a positive shift 
of emphasis from subject matter as such to subject 
matter in terms of the growth needs of children, an 
increased stress on the individual and social adjust- 
ments of children, and the experimental approach to 
the solution of educational problems. Many curricu- 
lums included provision for special instruction for 
atypical children; and school lunches and transporta- 
tion, the services of medical and psychological ex- 
perts, and school buildings and physical facilities 
designed in accordance with modern curriculum re- 
quirements appeared. 

One of the significant aspects of these develop- 
ments was the increased participation of parents and 
lay people in educational affairs, The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, for example, was an 
organized effort of parents and educators to work 
cooperatively for school improvement. Numerous lay 
groups served as advisory committees in the consid- 
eration of school problems. Labor, business, and in- 
dustrial organizations began to participate in the 
study and development of public education, with the 
result that public education increasingly was regarded 
as an investment in the future rather than a state 
responsibility alone. 

Similarly, public education in the first half of the 
twentieth century became “big business” and intro- 
duced, in its administration, many of the innova- 
tions of “big business.” The limited kind of teacher 
training provided in normal schools was eventually 
supplanted by teacher education in colleges and uni- 
versities. The certification of teachers increasingly 
reflected the requirements of special areas of com- 
petency in the complex program of education. The 
history of education, elementary or secondary school 
curriculums, educational psychology, school admin- 
istration, the supervision of instruction, and 
school finance and business management were some 
of the areas in which members of the profession 
could specialize or attain at least some train- 
ing. 

By 1950 public education had become not only 
one of the biggest business operations in the nation 
but also the largest profession. Every state had made 
constitutional provisions for a state system of schools. 
In some, financial support for schools became the 
first charge against the resources of the state. The 
need for state supervision and control resulted in 
special provision for administrative units—local 
(city), county, and state—each with specific duties 
and responsibilities. After the Civil War, an effort 
had been made to provide a national school system 
as a means of guaranteeing equal opportunities for 
education in all parts of the nation; but the attempt 
failed, and state and local authorities remained in 
charge of public education. An increasing number of 
problems in all phases of education brought about 
the creation of the office of United States Commis- 
sioner of Education in 1867. This initial recognition 
of the importance of educational leadership, though 
somewhat perfunctory, was followed in the ensuing 
years by an increasing number of state and federal 
educational appointments which provided for the 
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services demanded by an expanding educational sys- 
tem (4, p. 739-40). 

Therefore, in the first half of the twentieth century 
the growth and expansion of the total population in 
the United States and the increasing complexity of 
the economic structure were strong elements fostering 
a dynamic educational system in which there ap- 
peared: (a) revision of curriculums; (b) new sub- 
jects of instruction; (c) new methods of teaching 
based on research findings, particularly in the skill 
areas; (d) an increased amount of teaching materials 
and teaching aids; (e) provision for educational pro- 
grams in new and specialized skills; (f) expansion of 
educational services; (g) improvement of the profes- 
sional competency of personnel; and (h) the involve- 
ment of teachers and the lay public in curriculum 
development (5, p. 627-97). Additional areas of 
content in the formal curriculum have appeared most 
noticeably since World War I with the addition and 
enlargement of such areas as safety and health edu- 
cation, sex hygiene, and moral and spiritual educa- 
tion, Though student organizations and so-called 
extracurricular activities (considered together here) 
had their beginnings in the seventies, a further im- 
petus came after 1920, and student organizations 
have now come to be a part of the informal cur- 
riculum experiences for elementary children. These 
organizations include the student council, safety com- 
mittees, orchestra, chorus, school newspaper, and 
other individual and group interest organizations. An 
overview of the extent, underlying forces, and changes 
in the curriculum of the elementary school from 
colonial beginnings to mid-twentieth century is pre- 
sented by Ragan (13, p. 20-21). 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ABROAD. For 
comparative purposes a brief overview of elementary 
education in selected cultural regions abroad is in- 
cluded here. More detailed information is available 
in the volumes by Cramer and Browne (2) and 
Moehiman and Roucek (10) and in reports by 
UNESCO (14, 15). R 

‘Australia. Education in each of the six states in 
Australia is under the control of the individual state, 
and the resultant diversity in organization and pro- 
gram, though minor in kind and degree, resembles 
in many ways the variations found among the states 
constituting the United States (2, p. 316). In all 
states of Australia education became free, secular, 
and compulsory in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, Principal financial support is provided by 
the Commonwealth, and local assistance for special 
equipment is provided by parent organizations. School 
attendance is compulsory for students from 6 to 14 
years of age, though some states have a higher manis 
mum age of 15 or 16. Students may attend private 
institutions which meet the standards of the various 
state governments. Though nursery schools have ex- 
panded since World War I, under support of various 
voluntary organizations, there is as yet no widespread 
support of the program by the various states. The 
majority of children begin school at age 5 in state- 
subsidized and private kindergartens. Compulsory ed- 
ucation begins at age 6 with entry to a separate 
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“infants’ school” or an “infants’ department” main- 
tained in the larger schools. The infants’ school com- 
prises the first two years or grades of the primary 
school, which encompasses five or six grades alto- 
gether. Elementary education thus comprises two 
years or grades in the infants’ school for children 
from ages 6 to 8, and three or four years in the upper 
primary school for ages 9 to 11 or 9 to 12. The 
variation in maximum age is due to differences in 
the rapidity of promotion. Annual promotion is the 
rule in both the infants’ classes and the primary 
school and is usually dependent upon: (a) age; (b) 
ability in reading, writing, spelling, and number 
work; and (c) social and physical maturity. The 
curriculum in the infants’ classes emphasizes general 
development; play experiences; creative expression in 
the arts, including dramatization and dancing; and 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The curriculum for 
the upper grades of the primary school includes: 
training in the fundamental skills, development of 
competent Australian speech, and instruction in such 
values as courtesy, truthfulness, good habits of work, 
appreciation of esthetic experiences, loyalty to Queen 
and country, and moral and spiritual attitudes. Fol- 
lowing completion of the elementary school, students 
enter one of the various types of secondary schools, 
either the five-year academic secondary school or 
one of the three-year secondary schools such as a 
technical, commercial, agricultural, home science, art 
and music, or “modern” secondary school. 

Because many children in Australia live in remote 
areas, free correspondence instruction has a promi- 
nent place in the educational scheme (2, p. 322-25). 
The program provides opportunity for schooling 
starting as early as age 6 and continuing through 
secondary and technical education. Highly personal- 
ized services are provided through correspondence, 
and use is made of radio, visual aids, and varied 
teaching materials. Each state provides special edu- 
cation for the handicapped, including the mentally 
retarded, the crippled, the deaf and hard of hearing, 
and the blind, Speech clinics, health services for the 
physically underprivileged, and remedial classes in 
reading are state services which have been undergoing 
expansion since World War II. 

Though the centralized system has been efficient, 
both foreign observers and Australians have indicated 
that emerging needs will require changes in the design 
of Australian education (2, p. 135-39). Problems to 
be met will necessitate these alterations: (a) less 
rigid control on the part of the state departments 
and more interchange among the state departments 
regarding certification standards and other factors; 
(b) more consideration given to increasing the 
amount and kind of local participation by the laity 
and developing an informed public opinion on edu- 
cational matters; (c) modification of the functions 
of inspectors away from routine matters, such as 
rating teachers, toward more effective professional 
service; (d) the expansion of educational research at 
all levels (11, p. 7-19); (e) a re-evaluation of the 
examination system; (f) an analysis of the financing 
of public education at local and national levels; (g) 
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the development of professional organizations and 
the support of professional journals; and (h) long- 
term planning, involving teachers and the lay public, 
similar to that carried on in England by the local 
education authorities with the support of the Ministry 
of Education. 

Canada. Education in Canada, as in Australia, is 
the function of the ten provinces, each province 
having a minister of education appointed from the 
provincial legislature. The Canadian government is 
concerned only with the education of native Indians, 
the members of the armed forces, the population 
outside the provincial areas, and the inmates of the 
federal penitentiaries. In Quebec a dual system is in 
operation, one school system operating for the 
French-speaking Roman Catholics, and the other, an 
English-language system, for those who are not 
Roman Catholics; separate committees are respon- 
sible for each system under the minister of education, 
who is called superintendent in Quebec. Education is 
free in tax-supported schools, starting at age 6, and 
though there is variation among the provinces in the 
ages of compulsory attendance the school-leaving 
age is generally 14 in the rural districts and 16 in 
the urban areas. The principal support for public 
elementary schools comes from local district taxes 
on property, with small additional support coming 
from the provincial governments. Approximately 80 
percent of Canada’s educational expenditures are for 
the support of elementary education. 

Though there are minor differences in each of the 
provinces, the general pattern is that of an educa- 
tional ladder from primary grades through the uni- 
versity. In most of the cities there are kindergartens 
for 4- and 5-year-olds. Nursery schools are privately 
owned and are few in number. In the typical Cana- 
dian provincial English-language elementary school 
the child begins at age 6 and continues through either 
seven or eight grades, or he begins in a six-year 
elementary school and then goes to a two-year junior 
high school; the junior high school plan is followed 
in the province of Alberta and some large cities. In 
all provinces except Quebec the dividing point be- 
tween elementary and secondary education is at 
Grade VIII. The curriculum of the elementary school 
includes language, literature, arithmetic, social studies, 
health, arts and crafts, music, nature study, and 
various group activities. Though mastery of subject 
matter is emphasized because of a system of exam- 
inations, experiments in activity-type programs and 
community-centered education indicate a departure 
from grade standards, subject-matter emphasis, and 
examinations to a more flexible program for the ele- 
mentary school. i 

Education for the handicapped is provided in 
schools for the blind, deaf, and mentally deficient 
children. Though school health services are provided 
and have been expanding, there is need for a more 
extensive program of health examinations and med- 
ical follow-up. Guidance and counseling services as 
well as library facilities require further development. 
As in Australia, those children living in remote areas 
have access to educational facilities through corre- 
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spondence schools maintained by the provincial de- 
partments. Courses are available from the first grade 
to university entrance, and this service is widely used. 

Like the United States, Canada has a decentralized 
form of public education, which has led to a great 
amount of local autonomy in each of the provinces. 
However, this decentralization has led to many prob- 
lems, which are similar to those facing schools in 
other countries of the world. The major problems 
concern: (a) the need for greater financial support— 
various forms of financial equalization have been 
proposed to balance the disparity between the wealthy 
and less wealthy provinces; (b) an increase in the 
number of adequately trained teachers and a corre- 
sponding increase in teachers’ salaries; (c) an in- 
crease in special services; (d) the development of 
larger units of administration; (e) the need to develop 
productive educational research (11, p. 27-38); and 
(f) a need to increase the number and quality of 
school buildings to care for the growing school pop- 
ulation. 

England and Wales. Education in England and 
Wales is free and compulsory for students from ages 
5 to 15. The central government provides 60 percent 
of the costs of education, with the balance coming 
from local government funds. Though compulsory 
schooling begins at age 5, children from 3 to 5 years 
of age may attend nursery schools or nursery classes 
attached to infant schools. The development of nurs- 
ery schools prior to and during World War II was 
quite successful, and provision is now made for their 
establishment by local education authorities called 
LEA’s. The LEA’s are popularly elected councils of 
the counties and boroughs and are under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry of Education. They have the 
function of providing educational facilities as one 
of their government services. The program in the 
English nursery schools resembles that in comparable 
schools in the United States, incorporating a program 
of indoor and outdoor play activities, experiences in 
social and healthful living, midday meals, and rest 
periods. Facilities and equipment are especially de- 
signed for younger children. Regular medical inspec- 
tions are provided, and careful records are kept of 
each child’s physical and mental development. 

The lower grades of the common school are now 
called “infant classes” and correspond to the primary 
grades in the United States; the upper grades are 
called the “primary school.” The primary school thus 
has two divisions, the infant school for children 5 
to 7 years of age and the junior school for children 
7 to 11 years; these, as a unit, constitute the basic 
common education for all children. It should be 
noted that the term elementary is no longer used to 
describe this level of education in England. Schools 
in Wales in sections where the majority speak Welsh 
use Welsh as the language of instruction, with English 
as the second language; they reverse the process in 
English-speaking areas. The curriculum of the primary 
school is not prescribed by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, except for the requirements in physical educa- 
tion, and, as a result, a great deal of local autonomy 
like that in the United States has occurred. The 
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curriculum of the primary school generally includes 
instruction in the following: English language, hand- 
writing, arithmetic, geography, history, science, art, 
music, hygiene, physical education, handicrafts, and 
domestic subjects. Religious instruction is a required 
part of the school program, and each day every 
state-supported primary school must begin with a 
period of worship. The program of religious instruc- 
tion is nondenominational and is based on a syllabus 
approved by the religious groups in each area, the 
teachers’ associations, and the LEA’s. 

Audio-visual-radio aids are used extensively in the 
English schools, The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion gives a large amount of program time to broad- 
casts designed solely for school use, and technical 
assistance is provided to implement these educational 
broadcasts in the schools. In addition, services for 
the production and distribution of films and other 
audio-visual aids in classrooms have been developed 
to a high level. An extensive program of social- 
welfare services is provided through the School 
Health Service; it includes medical, dental, and school 
nurse care. Handicapped children are given special 
treatment and training in day and boarding schools. 
The Ministry of Education supports a nationwide 
program of hot midday meals and milk for the ma- 
jority of students. Outdoor education (as in the 
United States) is provided, particularly for children 
in urban or industrial areas. All schools approved by 
the Ministry of Education must provide gymnasiums 
and adequate playing fields for physical-education 
activities. Educational research has continued to de- 
velop, with emphasis on measurement, guidance, child 
development, educational psychology, and social in- 
fluences upon educational processes (11, p. 139-58). 

In general, the English primary school represents 
a forward-looking program of education for young 
children characterized by the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity, flexibility and experimentation in 
curriculum design, emphasis on local autonomy, and 
the creative use of multi-faceted approaches to 
learning. 

France. Elementary education in France covers 
approximately the same preschool kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and elementary levels as in the United States. 
Supported largely by the national budget, elementary 
education is free and compulsory for all children 
from 6 to 14 years of age. Preschool education for 
children from 2 to 6 years of age is provided by 
nursery schools and infant classes, with independent 
support from various agencies; attendance is optional. 
Approximately 50 percent of the preschool popula- 
tion in France participates in some type of preschool 
program. Buildings and equipment for preschool edu- 
cation are specified by national regulation. Class size 
is limited to 25 pupils, and medical examinations 
are required at entrance and periodically during the 
school year. The curriculum consists of physical exer- 
cises, games and songs, drawing and manual work, 
listening and observing, and, in the last year, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. French kindergartens are 
unique in that they are separate from elementary 
schools and emphasize outdoor activity, in line with 
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the derivation of the word “kindergarten,” by pro- 
viding gardens (jardins d’enfants) for children’s 
learning and play. 

Elementary (primary) schools, though articulated 
with the rest of the educational system, still represent 
a separate system. They are subdivided into the fol- 
lowing levels: preparatory (6 to 7 years), an elemen- 
tary course (7 to 9 years), a middle course (9 to 11 
years), a higher course (11 to 12 years), and a 
school-leaving course (12 to 14 years) leading to a 
primary-school certificate. An oral and written exam- 
ination is given at the end of the middle course (age 
11) by a commission headed by an elementary in- 
spector, and a certificate of completion is awarded 
to successful candidates. Students may take a special 
oral and written examination at age 11 or 12 to 
qualify for the first year or grade of a secondary 
school or the cours complimentaire. This latter school 
provides a four-year course characterized by flexi- 
bility and forward-looking methodology and including 
a modern curriculum and some vocational education 
along with the program of general education. The 
various examination procedures have been criticized 
but are still held in high regard by parents and the 
Ministry; and there is no indication at present that 
they will be changed or eliminated. Prior to World 
War II educational research was carried on by labora- 
tories and experimental schools. Following the war 
the Ministry established the Service de la Recherche 
Pédagogique, and indications are that this interest in 
research at the national level will influence the design 
of French education (11, p. 39). 

Since elementary education is now considered basic 
for all children from ages 7 to 11 and is no longer 
terminal, the curriculum emphasizes fundamental 
knowledge and skills and postpones until the second- 
ary school many subjects formerly taught at the 
elementary level. The elementary (primary) program 
is similar to that of other countries and includes 
training in the basic tool subjects, with emphasis on 
social living and the understanding of civic responsi- 
bility, and in language, music, art, and physical edu- 
cation, For girls needlework is included, and for boys 
manual activities, which are chiefly centered in agri- 
culture. More attention than formerly is being given 
to regional community interests, including excursions. 
The course of study is closely prescribed by the 
Ministry, and students are promoted annually on the 
basis of their records and the recommendations of 
the teacher. Released time is provided one day per 
week for religious instruction by the churches. 

German Federal Republic and West Berlin. In the 
German Federal Republic education is free and com- 
pulsory for students from ages 6 to 18, with eight 
years required in a full-time school and the remainder 
in a part-time school. Financial support is provided 
by the state and school authorities. Local authorities 
support material needs and the state assumes staff 
costs. Preprimary education for students from ages 
3 to 6 is the responsibility of the family. Kindergar- 
tens, supported by municipalities, churches, welfare 
and industrial organizations, and private groups, pro- 
vide preprimary education for the children of those 
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parents who desire formal preschool education. The 
kindergarten program, including indoor and outdoor 
activities, games, music, and personal-social develop- 
ment experiences, is similar to that in other countries. 

At the age of 6 all children are required to attend 
the public primary school (Grundschule), the junior 
department of the Volkschule. This course covers 
four years in the seven Länder and six years in the 
city states. Medical examinations are provided for 
all entering first-graders. Eighteen class hours a week 
are provided in the first school year; the schedule 
gradually increases to 32 hours a week by age 11. 
The curriculum covers the basic tool subjects, with 
special emphasis on reading skills, country and world 
history, music, art, dramatization, and physical edu- 
cation, Since World War II more importance has 
been attached to the social studies, better ways of 
learning to live in a community, and moral and spir- 
itual values. During the fifth year in the six-year 
elementary course, opportunity is provided for begin- 
ning instruction in a modern language. Special schools 
for the slow learner and the handicapped child paral- 
lel the elementary school and are increasing in num- 
ber and in services rendered. Special classes are 
provided in regular elementary schools for the re- 
tarded or those in need of remedial training in order 
that they may eventually return to their regular grade. 
Psychological guidance services are increasing in 
scope, emphasizing the treatment of delinquency, be- 
havior problems, and home-school relationships. 

In general, elementary education in Germany has 
tended to be more experimental than secondary edu- 
cation (2, p. 456). This is due to several factors: 
(a) the need for new schools for the masses and the 
concomitant revision of courses for the large num- 
bers of elementary students enrolling after World 
War Il; (b) the changing emphasis from “class” 
schools for only a few to the emerging six-year 
elementary schools for the masses; (c) educational 
research which has focused largely on problems in 
elementary education, although it is now expanding 
to other areas (11, p. 57-74); (d) the new generation 
of teachers, younger and seemingly more flexible in 
their educational point of view than those in the 
established secondary schools; (e) the development 
of regional meetings for the interchange of ideas; 
and (f) the exchange program for teachers and 
administrators. A firm prognosis on the future char- 
acter of German elementary education is not possible. 
Expanded facilities, better services, and changes on 
the educational ladder will continue if the economic 
stability of the country provides the wherewithal to 
increase the quality and breadth of common education. 

Japan. Education in Japan is free and compulsory 
for all students aged 6 to 15. At present the support 
of public schools is partly the responsibility of the 
national government and partly that of local com- 
munities. Plans are under way for the Japanese gov- 
ernment to defray 100 percent of the costs of 
compulsory education in city, town, and village 
elementary and lower secondary schools. Elemen- 
tary education consists of preprimary kindergar- 
tens for students aged 3 to 5, a primary school 
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for students aged 6 to 11, followed by a lower sec- 
ondary school for students 12 to 14. The complete 
plan of Japanese public education is a 6-3-3-4 
structure—a six-year elementary school, a three-year 
lower secondary school, a three-year upper secondary 
school providing both general and vocational educa- 
tion, and a four-year-college or university. Kinder- 
gartens are established as a part of the regular 
school system, and wherever possible special facilities 
are provided for indoor and outdoor activities. Health, 
social studies, language, music, rhythms, drawing, 
and nature study are emphasized. Kindergartens are 
in session for four hours a day, with a total school 
year of 200 or more days. 

The curriculum in the six-year elementary school 
consists of the national language, arithmetic, social 
studies, science, music, drawing, handicrafts, home- 
making, and health and physical education. There 
is considerable local autonomy within this frame- 
work—this has been the case particularly since the 
occupation, and each school plans its own program 
with reference to its community setting. Teachers 
are provided with brochures on teaching methods 
rather than with rigidly formulated courses of study. 
These materials stress the use of discussion methods, 
varied activities for classroom teaching, and the use 
of library resources. Medical, dental, and nursing 
services are provided for the elementary schools, but 
there is still a shortage of personnel for an effective 
health program. School lunches, initiated by the 
occupation forces, have been continued by the 
Japanese government. A program of education for 
the blind, the deaf, and the handicapped is being 
developed. 

As with the postwar schools of Germany, any 
prediction regarding the future road of Japanese 
education would be difficult. Extensive educational 
research is under way (11, p. 75-91). Many new 
ventures, such as the organization of youth groups, 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, and the Junior Red 
Cross, show promise of expanding and becoming 
firmly established. Teachers and administrators have 
more freedom to depart from prewar traditions. Social 
studies and social-living experiences for children are 
being explored, though this is an area of considerable 
controversy. The status, quality, and standards of 
teacher-training have been raised, and elementary 
teachers are trained for two years or longer. Pro- 
grams of in-service education for teachers are under 
way and are well received; and, in some degree at 
least, democratic principles are being tried in the 
organization and conduct of the schools. If the prob- 
lems of financial support and national security can at- 
tain some measure of solution, and if a break can be 
made with the nostalgic past in Japanese education, 
then the postwar reorganization of Japanese education 
may meet the avowed intention of achieving a demo- 
cratic school system. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Education in 
the USSR is universal, free, and compulsory for ten 
years in urban centers and seven years in rural 
areas. The cost of education is borne by the central 
government. Preschool education consists of nursery 
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schools for children up to age 3 and kindergartens 
for children aged 3 to 7. The preschool program 
stresses music and dancing, health and physical de- 
velopment, Russian literature, and field trips. Some 
of the rudiments of arithmetic and reading are 
taught in the last year of the kindergarten. Both 
nurseries and kindergartens lay stress on parent edu- 
cation and serve as community consultative centers 
for child welfare. Preschool attendance is voluntary, 
and support is provided by the government and by 
industrial and commercial agencies under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Health. Preschool enroll- 
ments have been increasing steadily, and budget 
allowances have been enlarged correspondingly. The 
school year in both the preschool and elementary 
grades consists of 33 weeks, with attendance six days 
a week. There are very few holidays, and the number 
of class hours per week ranges from 24 in the first 
grade to 27 in the fourth grade. 

At the age of 7 a child must attend the elementary 
school. Three main types of schools provide common 
education in the USSR: (a) the basic elementary 
(primary) school of four grades, now found mainly 
in rural areas; (b) the “incomplete secondary” school, 
consisting of the four primary grades and three ad- 
ditional advanced grades—a type of school found 
in most cities and towns; and (c) the “complete sec- 
ondary” school consisting of the seven grades of the 
“incomplete secondary” school and three additional 
grades—ten grades in all. This 4-3-3 structure was 
established in 1934 and corresponds roughly to the 
system of elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools in the United States. The first four years of 
elementary (primary) education emphasize: (a) in- 
struction in language (the mother tongue), with the 
Russian language compulsory as a second language 
in non-Russian speaking areas; (b) arithmetic; (c) 
natural science; (d) singing; (e) drawing; (f) physical 
training (for boys, military training) for approx- 
imately three hours per week; (g) geography; and 
(h) history of the USSR. There are 3301 total class 
hours in the four-year elementary schools; 51 percent 
of the time is devoted to language instruction, 27 
percent to arithmetic, and the remainder to the other 
subjects. Care is taken in all teaching to relate the 
facts being learned to life outside the school: much 
use is made of first-hand experiences. Though pro- 
motion during the first four years is based on a stu- 
dent’s records, examinations in arithmetic, the Russian 
language, and the native language are given at the 
end of the fourth year. During the three years of the 
“incomplete secondary school,” following the elemen- 
tary school, instruction in the same areas continues, 
but there is added work in botany; ancient, medieval 
and modern history; a foreign languages algebra; 
geometry; zoology; physics; chemistry; drafting; and 
the constitution of the USSR. A written and oral 
matriculation examination is given at the completion 
of this three-year program. 

Special education is provided 
deaf, the crippled, and the menta 
services are provided in the form 
examinations by local physicians in 


for the blind, the 
lly retarded. Health 
of regular physical 
government em- 
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ploy. There is increasingly close contact between 
the school and lay citizens, and the school activities 
of trade unions, collective farms, and parents’ com- 
mittees are a statutory part of the public-school sys- 
tem. In general, the purposes and program of the 
elementary school include: (a) strong emphasis on 
basic information and skills in the sciences, particu- 
larly those dealing with nature, society, and human 
intellect; (b) knowledge of the practical problems 
of socialist construction; (c) values oriented toward 
patriotism; (d) emphasis on history and geography; 
(e) pervading stress on physical and health educa- 
tion; (f) encouragement of interest and skill in the 
arts; and (g) a growing interest in community- 
centered education. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION— 
ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The term administration as used in elementary edu- 
cation has a twofold meaning. In one sense it refers 
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to procedures used in operating the schools, as dis- 
tinct from instructional procedures used in individual 
classrooms. By common usage, it also refers to the 
executive officer of a school system and those persons 
who work with him in performing administrative 
duties. Exactly what is encompassed by each of these 
two concepts varies a great deal from one place to 
another. In large urban areas administration includes 
a myriad of complex procedures, a large central 
office staff, and subadministrative units in individual 
buildings. In small rural or suburban one-building 
school systems the administrator may teach full time, 
lack a staff of any sort, and have only the most 
limited administrative duties. Organization of the 
elementary school is a term applied to the structure 
or framework within which the program in the first 
six or eight grades operates. Under this general 
heading are included such topics as the length of 
elementary education, admission practices, instruc- 
tional organization, and grouping and promotion 
policies. 

General principles of administration, or what may 
be thought of as theories of administration, are dis- 
cussed in the article on ADMINISTRATION. One of the 
most significant of administrative duties is that of 
supervising instruction; theories of supervision are 
discussed in the article on that topic. As those articles 
point out, perhaps the most important recent devel- 
opment in this area has been the emergence of the 
group-process point of view as a means of analyzing 
administrative procedures and of studying the roles 
played by administrators. The nature of the research 
—much of it originating in fields outside education— 
that has led to this application is discussed in the 
article on GROUP PROCESSES. A key concept that 
emerges from such research is that of administrative 
leadership. The quality of leadership has been found 
to be related to personal characteristics of the admin- 
istrator, such as his ideals and values; to the method 
he employs to bring about communication both 
among and with his staff; and to the patterns of 
decision-making that he establishes. 

THE ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATOR. The 
discussion which follows is restricted to the principal 
in the elementary school and to his preparation, selec- 
tion, status, and duties in this role. 

Duties. The duties of the principal vary enormously 
from one school district to another. In general, how- 
ever, his duties are reflected in the topics treated in 
standard books on elementary administration. Such 
duties generally fall into a number of broad cate- 
gories. These include staff personnel functions, duties 
pertaining to the curriculum and teaching methods, 
duties related to special fields and services, super- 
vision of and cooperation with noncertificated per- 
sonnel, parent and community relations, supervision, 
school business management, legal duties, and many 
others. Yauch (69) has prepared a 474-item list of 
responsibilities and duties of the principal. 

A study by Hollis (30) assumes particular signifi- 
cance in view of the multiplicity of duties which the 
principal may undertake. Hollis evaluated the organ- 
izational administrative role of the vice principal in 
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22 elementary districts, comparing these with 29 
districts which lacked a vice principal. He concluded 
that assistants to the principal were important to the 
success of organizational, administrative, and super- 
visory efficiency in schools with substantial enroll- 
ments. 

Ahlquist (1), working in the State of New York, 
studied the nature of the services which principals 
sought to provide for teachers. He discovered that 
the principals gave more time to administrative- 
clerical detail than to instruction, although a definite 
amount of the principal’s efforts went into curriculum 
planning and classroom visitation. This study and 
others support the complaint of the elementary ad- 
ministrator who said, “The trouble with my work 
is that it consists of the interruptions that have 
nothing to do with my job!” Perhaps the greatest 
single need at present, in the realm of elementary 
leadership, is to free principals in order that they 
may give more time to the improvement of instruc- 
tion by removing some of the psychological and 
physical pressures generated by the lack of clerical 
and administrative assistants. 

Personal Qualities. Several studies have explored 
the behavioral qualities or ways of working which 
determine the effectiveness with which the principal 
performs his duties. Henderson (27) found, in a 
study of 48 Florida schools, that parents favored 
educational programs where the leadership was rated 
as most democratic. Beach (5), working in Michigan, 
found that teachers felt that desirable persona! quali- 
ties of character made a principal more effective in 
executing his duties than did his academic qualifica- 
tions or experience. Similar opinions were voiced by 
elementary teachers in fifty California schools studied 
by Benjamin (6). Durgan (16) and Smith (64) in 
longitudinal, action-type inquiries also concluded that 
the administrator’s success in local curriculum plan- 
ning and in participating in staff meetings, respec- 
tively, was associated with skill in building a working 
atmosphere that was permissive and relaxed, and 
which motivated teachers to accept responsibility for 
program improvement. 

Additional information on the qualities which ap- 
parently help a principal to perform his duties ably 
was obtained by Maynard (44), who found that 
administrators who were committed to practices em- 
phasizing good human relations were associated with 
schools in which students’ interpersonal relationships 
were superior. Murphy (48), in his study of twenty 
paired elementary schools, also learned that student 
achievement was higher where the administrator was 
above average in preparation and devoted more time 
to program enrichment. 

In two West Coast surveys, both parents and 
teachers believed that the most important phases of 
administrative leadership were those involving human 
relations. Buffington (8) polled parents in thirty 
schools and found that they stressed the importance 
of the principal’s parent contacts and his work with 
children. Through interviews with teachers, Medsker 
(45) determined that they identified competence with 
faculty leadership, working relations with children, 
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and good community relations. Good personal quali- 
ties of character and a willingness and ability to 
work with other people in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and respect are particularly important to the 
administrator’s success. 

Preparation. Eductional writings reflect the view 
that the quality of elementary education is greatly 
influenced by the competence of administrators. For 
this reason, practices designed to improve the ability 
of the elementary principal presumably have great 
importance as a means of improving elementary 
schools. In early times preparation for the elementary 
principalship was highly informal and often consisted 
of the appointment of a seasoned teacher to this post. 
A change of viewpoint is indicated by the fact that 
in recent decades state requirements for certification 
of the principal have included among other things 
course work in administration and completion of the 
master’s degree. 

Current promising practices in the professional 
preparation for the principalship were reported by 
Borgeson (7), who summarized the views of 36 pro- 
fessors of elementary-school administration. Among 
these graduate-level practices were: core courses, 
case-study seminars, stress upon the implications of 
related disciplines such as sociology and political 
science, the development of “competency profiles” 
for self-evaluation, internship, participation in school 
surveys conducted by university research bureaus, 
workshops, and participation in local action research 
projects. However, the limited use of internship in 
preparing principals was suggested in a report by 
Cultice (12), who ascertained that only 9 out of 
299 Ohio school systems made use of such a training 
program. Available data do not indicate the degree 
to which other promising practices are actually being 
introduced. Conventional graduate-level class work 
remains the most widespread procedure for preparing 
principals, judging by the numerous courses in ele- 
mentary-school administration offered in most grad- 
uate schools of education throughout the country. A 
campus survey of graduate students in administration 
conducted by Campbell (9) suggested that these 
students believed that their course work provided 
adequate preparation for 52 out of 61 selected com- 
petencies needed by administrators. 

Selection. From earliest times in the United States 
the selection of the elementary administrator has 
been locally controlled except as state laws, in recent 
decades, have established minimum competencies. 
Prior to 1800, local lay residents “supervised” the 
elementary program and performed such administra- 
tive functions as employing teachers or providing 
for plant maintenance (67). Occasionally, particu- 
larly in New England, Protestant clergymen exercised 
control over the academic and moral quality of 
instruction, powers to do so being delegated to them 
by lay boards and village trustees. 

Two recent studies cast considerable light on trends 
in the selection of elementary administrators. Feather- 
stone (17, 18) studied the selection of elementary 
principals in 135 Ohio city school systems. He con- 
cluded that the following factors were of major in- 
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fluence in determining final selection of the principal: 
(a) the amount of previous teaching experience, (b) 
the type of teaching experience, (c) the recommenda- 
tions from a candidate’s former principal or super- 
visor, (d) the recommendations included in placement 
office credentials, (e) the performance on an oral 
examination during an interview, and (f) the judg- 
ment of the local superintendent in the district in 
which the applicant is a candidate. In his evaluation 
of selection procedures, he observed that: (a) there 
were almost no clearly defined selection programs in 
the 135 Ohio cities, (6) superintendents varied greatly 
in their opinions as to “good” selection procedures, 
and (c) few objective data were utilized. Feather- 
stone also noted that after selection only a negligible 
effort was made to orient the new principal in the 
average school district, and that the principal's work 
was evaluated only by his immediate superiors in 
the administrative structure. 

Greene (23) studied the selection of elementary 
principals in 31 cities of over 250,000 population. 
His data indicated that in 90 percent of these dis- 
tricts preference was given to local staff members 
when a principal was appointed; in 50 percent of the 
cities, out-of-town applicants were not even con- 
sidered. These districts also had clearly defined 
minimum qualifications for principals. Previous super- 
visory experience was demanded by 30 percent of 
the districts, a condition which suggested that super- 
visory work was deemed to be a stepping-stone to 
the principalship. Although prospective principals 
were interviewed in 80 percent of the cities which 
Greene surveyed, he noted that the interviews were 
not scientifically organized and that too few addi- 
tional aids in selection were utilized. There was, 
however, a trend toward devising rating scales for 
applicants, such scales to be filled out by their previ- 
ous supervisors. 

On the whole, it appears that selection procedures 
still vary a great deal. Interviews, credentials, rating 
scales, and preliminary screening examinations are 
among the major selection devices used, and a distinct 
effort is made to promote personnel from within a 
school system when principalships are open. 

Status. It is difficult to characterize the status of 
elementary-school administrators, because their sal- 
aries, duties, responsibilities, and backgrounds cover 
a broad spectrum. Two studies, one conducted in 
Nebraska and the other in the suburban Chicago 
area, serve to illustrate urban-rural, regional, and 
organizational diversity in the status of elementary- 
school administrative leaders. 

The status of the elementary principal in Nebraska 
was examined by Holm (31). Many individuals listed 
as elementary administrators, he learned, had neither 
the requisite preparation nor the amount of experi- 
ence urged by authorities in the field. Also, a substan- 
tial number of principals lacked both the authority 
and responsibility to do their jobs effectively. In 
fact, many schools had no designated person to per- 
form administrative functions, or the principal was 
so weighed down by routine clerical duties and detail 
as to be ineffectual as a leader in educational activ- 
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ities. Holm found, on the brighter side, that con- 
cepts of effective democratic leadership had perme- 
ated his sample and that material handicaps rather 
than incompetent leadership was the major prob- 
lem. 

In suburban Cook County, Moon (47) found that 
the status of elementary administrators differed ap- 
preciably from that described by Holm. This study, 
of course, must be interpreted with recognition of 
the fact that Illinois, unlike most states, has many 
independent elementary districts, and that Moon’s 
sample included persons who functioned as principal 
and as superintendent. This was true in 97 of the 116 
school districts studied. The elementary administrators 
responding to Moon’s questionnaire and interviews 
were generally men of distinguished professional 
standing. Their median age was 48 years, they had 
educational experience in excess of 23 years, and 
they had been in administration for nearly 11 years. 
Most of the group held a master’s degree, a number 
had completed the doctorate, and some had earned 
salaries well in excess of $15,000 in 1953. Although 
the status of the suburban Chicago elementary admin- 
istrators proved to be outstanding, Moon found that 
administrative detail often impeded administrators’ 
efforts to improve educational programs in their dis- 
tricts and to engage in such self-improvement activ- 
ities as advanced graduate study. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. The development and expansion of free 
public education in the United States, and the exten- 
sion of compulsory-attendance legislation, created 
many challenges and problems with respect to organ- 
izing elementary education so that the schools could 
cope with large masses of children of elementary- 
school age. Especially in the major cities, where 
elementary enrollment has at times passed the four- 
thousand mark in a single school, it has been essential 
to evolve detailed policies and elaborate organiza- 
tional frameworks. 

Length of Elementary Education. The number of 
years spanned by elementary education varied a good 
deal during the nineteenth century, However, by 
1900 a general pattern had emerged, and the “grade 
school” usually consisted of a program which chil- 
dren completed at 13 or 14 years of age. In the 
South a seven-year program was sometimes favored, 
and in the New England States it often ran nine 
years. Most of the United States had, by the century’s 
turn, settled on the eight-year school exclusive of the 
kindergarten, which appeared in some public-school 
systems during the 1870's. 

The proper span of elementary education was de- 
liberated by various National Education Association 
Committees from 1893 through World War I, al- 
though little or no research was done. The NEA 
Committee on the Reorganization of Elementary 
Education (26), in the early twenties, made one of 
the influential studies of the topic; several less elabo- 
rate investigations concerned themselves with the 
academic success of children who were graduated 
from seven-grade and eight-grade schools. By 1930 
a slight majority of the cities of over ten thousand 
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terminated elementary schools at the end of Grades 
V or VI and had linked the upper grades to a junior 
or senior high school organization. The case for 
extending the public-school program downward to 
include kindergarten and nursery education has been 
ably stated by Davis (13). When enrollment pres- 
sures and crowding in the schools diminish, it seems 
certain that Davis’s strong arguments for instituting 
schools for children under six will lead to more 
adequate educational offerings. See EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION. The study by Bathurst and others (4) 
suggests that by mid-century a striking characteristic 
of the span of elementary education was its diversity. 
Although the 6-6, 6-3-3, and 8-4 divisions are most 
common, one may think of the elementary school 
as including either six or eight grades and can point 
to many examples of both in all parts of the United 
States. 

The length of the elementary-school day also 
varies, although state laws generally require a mini- 
mum number of hours if a school is to qualify for 
state funds and if it is to meet prescribed standards. 
Approximately one hundred years ago the elemen- 
tary-school day was a long one, judging by cities 
such as Boston and Cleveland for which records still 
exist. In these communities all children in Grades I 
to VI spent six hours in school. Bathurst and others 
(4) suggest that by 1950 children in the primary 
grades spent five hours in school and children in the 
intermediate grades, five and one-half. Research cited 
by Otto (52) confirms the fact that the school day 
has been shortened, especially below Grade III. Al- 
though there is considerable variety, 9 a.M. has 
become the modal opening hour, and 3:30 P.M. the 
most popular time for closing school (52). 

Huge increases in class enrollments since the late 
forties have forced some elementary schools to or- 
ganize double sessions or shifts; that is, to devise 
schedules which permit two groups of children to 
use the same room at different times of the day. In 
the Chicago area, for example, some children attend 
from 8 A.M. until noon in a given room, and then 
a second group attends in this room from 12:30 
until 4:30 p.m. Russell and Eifert (59) made one of 
the more thorough studies of the work of double- 
session students in Grades III through V as compared 
with that of students in conventional single sessions. 
They found that between November and June their 
sample of California children in normal sessions 
gained two months more, on the average, as shown 
by standard tests, than did those on shifts. Presum- 
ably, elementary schools using a double session 
sheuld consider it a temporary and questionable 
expedient. 

The length of the school year has been the subject 
of considerable discussion since the forties. Interest 
has centered on the so-called “extended school year” 
and the “four-quarter” plan. Opinions on the subject 
have appeared not only in professional journals (51), 
but also in popular magazines (66). Over the years 
the average number of days children spend in school 
has increased appreciably from 132 in 1870 to 180 
in the middle of the twentieth century (52), Although 
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there has been no vehement public objection to this 
gradual increase, some feeling has been generated 
with respect to extending the school year to 11 or 
even 12 months. 

Persons who favor year-around schools usually 
have two motives: to obtain maximum use of the 
school plant, and to provide more extensive oppor- 
tunities for children’s learning experiences. Increas- 
ingly, crowded schools have prompted some districts 
to experiment with four 12-week quarters, with en- 
rollments staggered so that each child attends for 36 
weeks. According to Ogden (51) seven such plans 
were not popular and were later abandoned. Some 
acute problems in the four-quarter plan included: 
difficulty in arranging building repair and decoration 
programs, administrative problems with schedules and 
graduation exercises, “splits” in family vacations, the 
fact that 25 percent of the students were on the 
streets during a given quarter, and interference with 
teachers’ advanced study (66). 

As distinct from the four-quarter plan, which aims 
at more efficient school plant utilization, the extended 
school year is designed primarily to improve chil- 
dren’s educational opportunities and teacher in-service 
growth. The public schools of Glencoe, Illinois, were 
one school system of several to develop the extended 
year in the late forties and fifties. Teachers in Glen- 
coe are employed on a 12-month contract with four 
weeks of vacation. From mid-June to early August 
the staff engages in professional work in the schools, 
provides a recreational program, or, with previous 
approval, studies or travels. The plan is well estab- 
lished at this time and has successfully escaped the 
problems associated with the four-quarter program 
described above. Many elementary schools have mod- 
ified the Glencoe plan to suit their local situations and 
utilize teachers’ time for from two to three weeks 
during the summer. 

Admission Practices. An important question in ele- 
mentary-school administration is that of when and 
on what basis children shall be admitted to kinder- 
garten or Grade I. Parents whose children just miss 
being old enough to be entered on the class rolls 
in a given year often voice complaints to the admin- 
istrator, a fact which accounts for some of the 
searching for more suitable admission policies. Basi- 
cally, however, the preoccupation with admission 
policies probably is occasioned by the fact that some 
children are almost a year younger than others when 
they enter Grade I. This chronological difference 
further exaggerates already extant individual differ- 
ences and motivates school administrators to seek 
some entrance procedure that will, at the outset of 
school, give teachers a smaller range in mental age 
in the groups with which they work. 

Research by Carter (10) and Hamalainen (24) 
strongly indicated that the children who entered 
kindergarten or Grade I at an early age had academic 
difficulties and were handicapped in making adjust- 
ments to school. King (38) reached similar conclu- 
sions. The Carter study matched 25 pairs of children 
who were enrolled before and after they were six 
years of age, respectively. The older group not only 
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fared better scholastically, but it also maintained its 
lead in 87 percent of the cases. Furthermore, the 
more efficient the teaching, the more the older chil- 
dren excelled. Hamalainen found, for a sample of 
children from 33 kindergartens, that four times as 
many underage children had difficulty than did 
normalage children, and that both under- and overage 
children had more adjustment problems than did 
those of normal age. In addition to concluding that 
young children achieved less well and were more 
likely to be retarded, King noted sex differences in 
achievement which suggested that young males are 
especially likely to have problems in their early years 
in school. 

Sex differences and entrance age were also ex- 
amined by Pauly (55). Here again the findings high- 
lighted the fact that boys were likely to develop 
physically at a slower rate than girls, that girls made 
better scores in reading and arithmetic, and that 68.5 
percent of the slow readers were boys. Pauly pro- 
posed, after studying 1502 children, that administra- 
tors consider admitting boys three or four months 
later than girls of comparable chronological age or, 
if feasible, that physical and mental tests be the 
basis for admission. In a later article (56) he sug- 
gested “admission norms” for each sex and contended 
that the pre-first grade should be extended for boys. 
In the same vein, Shane and Yauch (63) recommend 
a two-year “ungraded kindergarten” for the four- 
and five-year-olds. Under this proposal the mature 
child might spend as little as one year and the im- 
mature child as much as three years, while perhaps 
80 percent of the group would spend a conventional 
two years, at these levels. 

Hildreth (28), after examining entrance practices, 
advocated a mental age of five years and nine months 
as minimal. Exceptionally able children, such as a 
five-year-old with a mental age of six, might success- 
fully cope with Grade I work, in her opinion, but a 
mental age of 6.2 is more likely to insure appropriate 
academic progress. Hobson (29) also interested him- 
self in mental age as a criterion for school admission. 
A ten-year study he describes led him to the inference 
that children who were up to six months below the 
minimum chronological age limit (six years and two 
months for Grade I) would be likely to succeed if 
their mental age were 6.2. 

Because of the widespread interest in mental age 
as a criterion for admission to kindergarten or to 
Grade I, a 48-state survey was made by a professional 
journal (49) to determine administrators’ attitudes 
on the subject. Over half of the respondents were 
sympathetic to the idea of basing entrance upon a 
child’s mental age plus physical and emotional 
maturity data. However, many superintendents men- 
tioned such problems as the high cost of a psycho- 
logical testing program, the lack of qualified personnel 
to administer tests, the problem of the validity of 
intelligence tests for young children, and the possible 
reactions from parents. Monderer’s data (46) sup- 
ported early entrance for children of advanced mental 
age. When 138 of these youngsters were compared 
with 468 of their classmates, their progress suggested 
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increasing superiority of the early-entrance children 
in both achievement and social adjustment. 

Lenner and Mitchell (39) reviewed 35 years of 
trends in age-grade relationships which reflected shifts 
not only in entrance-age policies but in promotion 
policies as well. In the United States as a whole 
there has been a steady decline in average entrance 
age since 1918. Also there has been a 40 percent 
decrease of the age range within a given grade since 
1918. See also ACCELERATED AND RETARDED PROGRESS. 
Legal school age attendance requirements were sum- 
marized by Houle (35), who felt that state practices 
varied more widely than was desirable. 

A Texas study of the academic achievement and 
the personal-social adjustment of children entering 
Grade I before they are six years old was cunducted 
by Devault and others (14) who tested such children 
in Grades II, IV, and VI. Among the conclusions 
were: children who are not more than two months 
underage when admitted held their own in personal- 
social adjustment; if more than two months under- 
age, children tended to do less well in reading 
and arithmetic achievement; the intelligence quotient 
proved to be a better index to academic success than 
did the mental age. 

In summary, admission practices probably can be 
simplified, improved, or facilitated by: (a) the estab- 
lishment of more kindergartens which provide early 
school experience; (b) the selective admission of 
children who are as much as two months below the 
normal chronological entrance age but with a mental 
age two or more months above their chronological 
age, and who are in good health and physically 
mature; and (c) parent education designed to reduce 
emotional attitudes toward normal variations in men- 
tal age which would permit some pupils, particularly 
gir's, to enter school sooner than other students of 
the same chronological age. 

Organization for Instruction. Many plans for or- 
ganizing instruction have become classics and are so 
well known as to require but passing attention here. 
These include plans developed in St. Louis, Pueblo, 
Cambridge, Portland, Batavia, North Denver, and 
Santa Barbara, and the platoon, Dalton, and Win- 
netka plans. The article on CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 
discusses these plans in detail. 

At least three nationwide studies of elementary- 
school organization are available. One of these is 
the NEA summary of trends for the period 1938-48 
in 1598 cities with a population of over 2500 (50). 
This résumé indicated that the 6-3-3 and the 8-4 
plans were most dominant in the United States, 
although there were many variations. Probably nei- 
ther plan was in effect in a majority of American 
systems during the fifties. However, six-year elemen- 
tary schools tended to be most common in the Far 
West. These findings at the elementary level are 
pertinent: (a) some type of departmental organiza- 
tion was used in one or more of the grades in 51 
percent of the cities, (b) ability grouping was used 
in one form or another in 53 percent of the districts, 
(c) special remedial instruction was provided in 58 
percent of the towns, (d) less than half of the dis- 


tricts had ungraded rooms, (e) 40 percent reported 
some effort at individualized instruction, and (f) 8 
percent used some type of platoon plan. 

The study by Bathurst and others (4) provided 
data from one hundred cities at the elementary level; 
the findings are comparable to the NEA findings 
although there were some differences in the exact 
percentages reported. This study identified five basic 
sources of organizational planning: (a) program 
planning centered in the initiative of the individual 
school faculty, (b) coordinated system-wide curricu- 
lar and organizational planning, (c) program develop- 
ment centered in individuals working democratically 
with the staff, (d) authoritarian program direction, 
and (e) “planless” situations in which the individual 
teacher made his own decisions on the structure of 
the program within his classroom. 

Martorana (43) polled superintendents in one 
thousand cities and, from 744 replies, found that the 
6-3-3 plan had been most widely adopted. One may 
infer from Martorana’s data that irrespective of plans 
above Grade VI—such as 6-3-3, 6-4-4, or 6-3-3-2 
—at the elementary level a six-year program promises 
to be popular for some time to come. An article by 
McComb (42) provides an examination of why the 
Pasadena schools dropped a 6-4-4 plan that had 
been operative from 1928 to 1954. Hood (33), al- 
though she cited no original research, made a good 
case for the program including the kindergarten 
and eight grades. Her argument is that such a pro- 
gram permits teacher-pupil planning, helps teachers 
better to understand children and meet individual 
needs, improves guidance, and creates better articu- 
lation. 

DEPARTMENTAL versus UNIT CLAssRooms. Several 
research workers have tackled the question of whether 
organization in terms of the departmental or the unit 
classroom provides a superior milieu for children, 
Hansen (25) asked prospective and experienced 
teachers to indicate whether they preferred a unit 
classroom with day-long responsibility for 28 chil- 
dren or a departmental program with 38 children 
which provided them with a 50-minute “free period” 
while the children were with specialists in art, music, 
and physical education. Responses varied with the 
experience and extent of the respondent’s preparation, 
but Hansen felt that there was a trend toward the 
acceptance of the self-contained room, on the terms 
he established, despite the fact that over half of the 
participants in the study were not well-prepared to 
teach art, music, or physical education. 

Otto (54) surveyed the status of departmental pro- 
grams in a sample of 532 elementary schools, 46 of 
which were campus demonstration schools. There 
was some degree of departmental work in 66 percent 
of the 532 schools, and 55 percent of these initiated 
such work in the primary grades, Music, art, and 
physical education were most often taught by special- 
ists, with arithmetic, science, social studies, and 
handwriting next in order. Hosley’s comparison (34) 
of the academic achievement of two hundred children 
in semidepartmentalized and nondepartmentalized 
sixth grades was inconclusive. The sixth-graders in 
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the nondepartmental situations made greater achieve- 
ment gains but did not differ significantly in grade- 
placement scores. There was no significant difference 
on behavior preference records; however, the depart- 
mentalized sample was superior in reading and had 
more varied activities and hobbies. 

In view of recent evidence it would seem that 
departmentalization is widespread, that such organi- 
zation per se is neither demonstrably helpful nor 
definitely harmful to children, and that while there 
may be a trend toward the unit classroom, it is not 
a massive trend. 

Cass Size. Class size as a factor to be considered 
in elementary-school organization has been widely 
discussed for many years, Popular belief to the con- 
trary, most of the dozens of class size studies com- 
pleted over the years show little evidence that mere 
size had a major effect on the academic efficiency 
of the classroom. For example, Spitzer (65) studied 
class size in 148 third- and sixth-grade classrooms 
located in Iowa cities of over five thousand popula- 
tion. Children in classes of twenty students or less 
made slightly higher achievement scores than those 
in classes of thirty or more, but in no case was the 
difference more than one-tenth of a grade. Spitzer 
concluded that, within the size range studied, class 
size was not a significant factor in achievement. 
Actually, a comprehensive and definitive study of 
class size and student achievement, one which is na- 
tional in scope and which includes factors other than 
achievement per se, has yet to be published. Such an 
inquiry would be most helpful if it were concerned 
not only with academic test scores but with attitudes, 
adjustment, and sociometric data as well. 

GROUPING AND PROMOTION OF STUDENTS. Impor- 
tant aspects of the way in which the elementary 
school is organized for instruction also include pol- 
icies with respect to the grouping and the promotion 
of students. A graded organization implies some basis 
for grouping children for instructional purposes and 
some policy for determining the criteria for trans- 
ferring to a different grade. Promotion policies in- 
volve criteria for promotion to a higher grade, 
retention in a given grade, or—rarely—demotion to 
a lower grade. 

That grouping may be affected by promotion pol- 
icies is readily illustrated. The promotion policies 
characteristic of the elementary school in the early 
twentieth century tended to result in considerable 
retardation, which in effect grouped children of a 
wide range of chronological age in the same class- 
room, particularly at the upper-grade levels. In the 
last several decades, however, there has been appreci- 
ably less retardation. Wrightstone (68) reported in 
1957 that the average child in a given grade is one 
full year younger than was the average child of the 
early twenties. 

Ability grouping, sometimes known as “homo- 
geneous” grouping or the XYZ plan, was one of the 
first schemes explored at a means of decreasing in- 
dividual differences in intelligence within a group of 
children of similar chronological ages. Perhaps its 
greatest vogue occurred during the twenties and 
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thirties. Shane (60) reported in 1952 that ability 
grouping was the least common scheme in the subur- 
ban elementary schools he surveyed; however, this 
sample of schools probably reflects liberal administra- 
tive thinking. Ability grouping has been criticized 
perhaps most cogently on the grounds that even 
though children are grouped to be similar in one 
measured ability, they still exhibit a wide range of 
individual differences in other abilities (58). It seems 
fair to state today that the administrative procedure 
of ability grouping, such as establishing X, Y, and Z 
classes at the same grade level, does not solve the 
teacher’s problem of adapting instruction to children 
who differ markedly and in many ways, On the 
other hand, ability grouping within a classroom 
for particular purposes, such as instruction in read- 
ing, instruction in arithmetic, and the like, is a rela- 
tively common practice. Problems of grouping 
students within classrooms for instructional purposes 
are discussed in CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION. 

Jones’s study (36) of 288 children, divided so as 
to provide a control group, suggests a possible solu- 
tion to the heterogeneous versus homogeneous con- 
troversy. This study was concerned with the nature 
of instruction rather than with grouping per se, 
and compared the outcomes of individually planned 
teaching with a prescribed curricular program. Chil- 
dren in the flexible-programs group, whether bright, 
normal, or dull, made more academic gains than 
those in the formal program. Perhaps an able 
teacher, given freedom to work creatively, is more 
important by far than any mechanical scheme, how- 
ever ingenious. Not only Jones’s inquiry but that of 
Holmes and Harvey (32) supports this comfortable 
conclusion. Holmes and Harvey compared perma- 
nent and flexible arithmetic groupings at the inter- 
mediate level and ultimately concluded that an 
effective teacher, one sensitive to children’s individu- 
ality, was a more influential factor than the grouping 
scheme they devised. 

Luchins and Luchins (41) explored children’s 
attitudes toward being sectioned in terms of ability. 
Interviews with these youngsters showed that they 
felt their parents wanted them to be in a top ability 
group, and if they were in a “bright” group they pre- 
ferred to be there even if they disliked the teacher. 
Children in two low-ability groups were consistently 
willing to have a poor teacher if only they could 
be in a “bright” group. The Luchinses felt their 
interviews clearly showed that children classed as 
“dull” felt stigmatized and that the “bright” ones 
were snobbish with respect to their top-group status. 

Two developments in the grouping of students seem 
to be of particular interest today. One is the “un- 
graded” room, usually at the primary (Grades I-III) 
level. With such an organization, grade lines usually 
are abolished, and children work with one or more 
primary teachers until such a time as they are 
deemed ready to move into the upper grades (63). 
The other is grouping according to social maturity. 
This plan is interpreted in several ways. As a rule, 
it involves studying children at the kindergarten 
level and then assigning them to first-grade sections, 
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either: (a) so that the range of friendship patterns 
and of social maturity covers a normal span with 
each section, or (b) so that the least mature children 
are in one section, in which reading experience is 
delayed, and the more mature children are in one or 
more other sections (63). 

Anderson (3), Kelly (37), and Polkinghorne (57) 
are among the writers who express enthusiasm for 
ungraded primary grouping. Anderson felt, after 
some years of experience with the plan, that it stimu- 
lated improved instruction and improved the mental 
health of the children. Kelly reviewed 10 years of 
an ungraded primary program in Milwaukee and 
noted that it was psychologically desirable, enhanced 
individualized teaching, and facilitated good curricu- 
lar practices. Polkinghorne questioned 130 primary 
group parents and ascertained that the ungraded ap- 
proach had proved popular with both parents and 
children, and that the former believed that the chil- 
dren had been helped significantly in making adjust- 
ments to the third grade. Two articles by Goodlad 
(19, 22) provide an excellent background for under- 
standing the merits of ungraded plans. 

Sociometric grouping as a procedure for placing 
children in the next higher grade was used with 
some success, according to Alt (2). Dineen and Garry 
(15) experimented to ascertain whether sociometric 
procedures could be used to improve human relations 
among 170 children at the sixth-grade level. Socio- 
economic classroom cleavages, they stated, were 
reduced or weakened by sociometric groupings but 
were not eliminated. 

A great deal of discussion over the years has been 
given to promotion policies in the elementary school. 
The hottest argument has been between those who 
contend that children who fall behind should be re- 
tained in a given grade and those who contend that 
it is often more harmful to a child’s total develop- 
ment to fail him than to let him continue with his age- 
mates. There are a number of qualified positions 
between these two extremes. 

Trends in promotion policies were summarized in 
the early fifties by Goodlad (20). Research showed 
that nonpromoted children tend to continue to make 
poor progress, that they are often doing less well 
than slow learners who were promoted, and that the 
failures often have social problems. Goodlad urged 
that promotion policies be individual rather than 
system-wide and that they be temperate. Otto (53), 
on the basis of the research he examined, felt that 
nonpromotion policies were at least partly outmoded 
and stated that such policies might even serve to 
lower academic standards. In a number of elementary 
schools of recognized excellence, well over half 
of the superintendents favored continuous promotion 
except under highly unusual circumstances (62). 
Elsewhere, Shane (61) suggested that retardation 
should be a last resort, that causation as well as the 
mere fact of poor progress needed to be considered, 
and that academic progress in any one given year 

was an insufficient basis on which to retard a stu- 
dent. 

Tt seems reasonable to conclude that there is a 
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potential danger of social and personal maladjustment 
for the nonpromoted child, a view substantiated by 
Goodlad’s study (21); but can a case be made for 
the academic gains made by children who repeat 
a grade? Contrary to some earlier studies, a disserta- 
tion by Coffield (11), based on data from 53 Iowa 
schools, indicates that repeaters did make significant 
academic gains in the grade repeated, although the 
accelerated rate of gain did not persist in later grades, 
Lobdell (40) reported a study in New York in which 
children who repeated a grade, especially when 
underage, were subsequently more successful when 
they were selected and studied beforehand with 
scrupulous care. Both studies support only the most 
temperate and cautious use of retardation. For a 
further discussion of promotion policies see ACCELER- 
ATED AND RETARDED PROGRESS, 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION— 
PROGRAMS 


The educational program in America for children 
in early and middle childhood (40) is composed of 
three usually separate parts: the nursery school, the 
kindergarten, and the elementary school. There is 
general agreement that the educational program for 
young children should be seen and planned in some 
continuous overall fashion; however, these three 
units come from different historical backgrounds and 
sources of support and vary widely in their presence 
in the educational program of any given community. 

The elementary school is a part of all programs 
of private and public education for young children. 
The kindergartens are found less frequently but are 
closer to the general philosophy and practice of the 
elementary school than to the nursery school (56). 
The state and local school districts support the ele- 

mentary-school program; kindergartens are supported 
usually by the local school district; nursery-school 
programs are supported by colleges or on a private 
basis; some child-care centers have been supported 
by the federal government. This support picture re- 
flects the confusion and lack of any soundly developed 
overall policy of support for the education of young 
children in America. 

No simple definition can be given for elementary 
education. As to age, the nursery school may provide 
for children from 2 to 4, kindergarten for children 
age 5 (some kindergartens admit four-year-olds), 
and the elementary school for ages 6 to 13 and 14. 
As to grades, the traditional organization for the 
elementary school is the eight-grade school. This or- 
ganization took form between 1820 and 1860 in cities 
and towns. Prior to that time, the education of chil- 
dren up to 14 was provided through the unrelated 
programs of the primary school, the reading and writ- 
ing schools, and the Latin grammar school. 

During the past 100 years there have been many 
modifications of this pattern. A seven-year unit be- 
came common in the South and a nine-year unit in 
New England; since the turn of the century, the six- 
grade elementary school plus the kindergarten has 
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been common pattern in most cities over 2500. For 
example, in 1948, 68 percent of the 1372 city school 
systems reporting had elementary schools organized 
on the basis of six grades, 23 percent on the basis of 
eight grades, and 9 percent on other bases (68). 
Accompanying the growth of the six-grade elemen- 
tary school has been the growth of the junior high 
school, combining, generally, the work of the seventh 
and eighth grades with the work of the first year of 
high school. 

The elementary school in America has always been 
close to the people and has reflected the nature of 
the community it serves. As a free, public, vernacular 
educational institution it deals with all of the children 
and serves, with the secondary school, as the common 
school for most of America’s youth. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that many variations and differ- 
ences in educational conception, program, buildings, 
and support may be found when the elementary 
schools of one community, state, or region are com- 
pared with another. In addition, many of the elemen- 
tary schools are not public. In 1952, 12 percent of 
all the 30.5 million children and youth in elementary 
and secondary schools of all kinds were in private 
and parochial schools. Ninety percent of these were 
in Catholic parochial schools. 

The elementary school is seen variously by its sup- 
porting communities as the transmitter of the cultural 
heritage, as an instrument of social mobility, as an 
institution which picks up the educational functions 
dropped by the home and church, as the prime or 
all-inclusive agency insuring adequate attention to all 
necessary educational functions, and as an institution 
for improving the living standard of its community. 
It is likely that most communities will expect their 
schools to be engaged in accomplishing all of these 
functions in different degrees at different times. The 
elementary school in America has never had a single 
responsibility, but rather a complex of obligations. 
The multiple functions given to it by its supporting 
community are a partial explanation for the lack of 
clarity in the program and design of the American 
elementary school. It is very easy to criticize its 
program and activities from a specific and narrow 
point of view. To be fair, however, one must always 
keep in mind the broad nature of its responsibility, 
the range of people it serves, and the provincialism 
of its control and support. 

OBJECTIVES. During the past fifty years the ori- 
entation of the elementary school has been to the 
understandings, abilities, and qualities of the individ- 
ual which would enable him to be a constructive 
participating member of his society both now and 
in the future. One of the early statements of the 
qualities of the “educated adult”—one which influ- 
enced elementary education more than secondary— 
was the statement of the Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education (64). The empha- 
sis the Commission put on health, worthy home 
membership, vocational efficiency, worthy use of 
leisure, ethical character, and good citizenship was 
new for that time and broadened the conception of 
the educational task of the common school. 
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Criticism that this statement failed to define the 
“educated adult” in relation to what this should mean 
in a democracy, that it was plagued with overlapping 
concepts and undefined adjectives, and that vocational 
efficiency was not an appropriate goal for the educa- 
tion of children of 6 to 14, led to the development 
of the Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education 
(92) as a more adequate statement of educational 
objectives for young children. In this formulation, 
the function of the elementary school is to help every 
child: (a) understand and practice desirable social 
relationships, (b) discover and develop his own desir- 
able individual aptitudes, (c) cultivate the habit of 
critical thinking, (d) appreciate and desire worth- 
while activities, (e) gain command of common inte- 
grated knowledge and skills, and (f) develop a sound 
body and normal mental attitudes. 

During the depression period of the thirties and 
the preparatory phases of World War II, the objec- 
tives of the common school were reconsidered to 
determine what good citizenship in a democracy 
should mean. The statement by the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission of the purposes of education in 
American democracy (27) was almost universally 
accepted, This statement listed many specific objec- 
tives under four major categories: (a) self-realization, 
(b) human relationships, (c) economic efficiency, 
and (d) civic responsibility. 

The most recent attempt to state the general ob- 
jectives of the elementary school was made by the 
Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in Elementary 
Education (51). This Committee identified the fol- 
lowing areas as important: (a) physical development, 
health, body care; (b) individual social and emo- 
tional development; (c) ethical behavior, standards, 
values; (d) social relations; (e) the social world; (f) 
the physical world; (g) esthetic development; (h) 
communication; and (i) quantitative relationships. 
Each of these areas is to be considered in relation to 
the knowledge and understandings, skills and com- 
petencies, attitudes and interests, and action patterns 
appropriate to children in the elementary school. The 
value of this statement is that it defines more specifi- 
cally the broad educational areas important in the 
education of young children, as well as emphasizing 
the necessary understandings and abilities which 
would lead to appropriate courses of action by the 
student. 

Unfortunately, many if not most teachers and staffs 
in the elementary school find great difficulty in trans- 
lating over-all statements of objectives defined in 
terms of the qualities of the “educated adult,” the 
“good democratic citizen,” or “areas of competency,” 
into the activities of educational programs organized 
traditionally around bodies of subject matter. There 
is no logical way that one can be derived from an- 
other. Thus most schools have kept these general 
statements of objectives as a part of their educational 
mast head and then kept their eyes, for the most part, 
on the common subject field definitions of the tradi- 
tional elementary-school curriculum as their major 
directives for educational planning. 

Common subject headings are reading, language, 
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spelling, handwriting, history-civics, geography, arith- 
metic, science, music, art, and physical education. 
Frequently, to provide for more effective planning, 
these specific definitions are grouped under the broad 
field categories of language arts, social studies, arith- 
metic, science, health and physical education, and 
the arts. One attempt to achieve a unifying purpose 
running through all subject fields has been to try to 
identify and make explicit the common process ob- 
jectives of all subject fields. These common process 
objectives are frequently considered as including the 
skills in communication, thinking, and social relation- 
ships, and in identifying and using educational 
resources (books, library, globes, maps, and peo- 
ple). 

Another attempt to develop over-all statements of 
purpose for the elementary school other than by 
subject fields or qualities of the “educated adult” is 
to express them in terms of “persistent problems of 
living” (18), “major functions of social life” (58, 
p. 15-16), or “persistent life situations” (88, p. 146- 
334). With this social-living orientation there is no 
conflict of individual and social needs, since they are 
not considered as opposing or essentially conflicting 
demands. Instead, significant meaning can be given 
to democratic living as an essential part of all learn- 
ing experiences the child has in school. Subject matter 
and intellectual skills are considered as sources to be 
utilized in the solution of important social problems, 
not as ends in themselves. 

The Virginia state program (93, 94) represents 
one of the earlier attempts to state the over-all func- 
tion of the elementary school in terms of 11 major 
functions of social life. These functions are: protec- 
tion and conservation of life, property, and natural 
resources; production of goods and services and dis- 
tribution of the returns of production; consumption 
of goods and services; communication and transporta- 
tion of goods and people; recreation; expression of 
esthetic impulses; expression of religious impulses; 
education; extension of freedom; integration of the 
individual; and exploration. Stratemeyer and others 
(88, p. 146-334) identified three kinds of “persistent 
life situations” calling for: (a) growth in health, 
intellectual power, moral choice, esthetic expression, 
and appreciation; (b) growth in social participation 
—person to person relationships, group membership, 
intergroup membership; and (c) growth in ability to 
deal with environmental factors and forces—natural 
phenomena, technological resources, economic-social- 
political structures and forces. These three kinds of 
persistent life situations appear in five major aspects 
of human life: (a) in the home—as a member of a 
family; (b) in the community—as a participant in 
civic and social activities; (c) in work—as a member 
of an occupational group; (d) in leisure time; and 
(e) in spiritual activities. 

Comparison of these statements with those previ- 
ously given indicates that these statements merely 
develop further the social emphasis in education 
which came to the fore at the turn of the century. 
Comparison also points up the logical dilemma every 
staff finds itself in when it tries to reconcile state- 
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ments of persistent life situations with present school 
programs organized on the basis of subject areas. 

Any attempt of an elementary-school program to 
consider its role as an integral part of its community 
and contribute to the more effective living of its 
children and adults apparently has forced those plan- 
ning the curriculum to consider the personal-social 
problems of living in that community as possible or- 
ganizing centers of its curriculum; the democratiza- 
tion of the social processes of living and working; 
ways to develop a broader selection and use of per- 
sonal and physical resources; ways to exert more 
effective leadership of the school in the broader co- 
operative development of the educational program of 
the community; and the participation and use of 
school staff and the physical resources of the school 
in community enterprises. 

A third approach to stating the objectives of the 
elementary school has been to consider the child and 
his needs. Recently, growing out of a recognition of 
the roles that a maturing physiological organism, a 
demanding social environment, and an emerging pur- 
posive self play in determining the “needs” of chil- 
dren, Havighurst and his associates at the University 
of Chicago utilized the term developmental task to 
describe the tasks the child faces and must solve in 
some way in order to grow up (34). In this sense, 
these tasks serve as definitions of things the elemen- 
tary school must consider in its effort to contribute 
to the child’s immediate and ultimate well-being. 
These tasks include: learning physical skills necessary 
for ordinary games; building wholesome attitudes 
toward themselves as a growing organism; learning 
to get along with age-mates; learning an appropriate 
sex role; developing fundamental skills in reading, 
writing, and calculating; developing a conscience, 
morality, and a scale of values; and developing atti- 
tudes toward social groups and institutions (34). 

An examination of this list of developmental tasks 
reveals that they are common to more than one 
period of a child’s life, although their specific mani- 
festations and the period of their critical importance 
to the child vary widely during the different growth 
periods. This examination, too, will reveal that this 
list of tasks extends and emphasizes previous lists of 
social and integrative needs of human beings. Al- 
though no one proposes this list as the sole referent 
for determining an adequate elementary education 
for young children, its place in educational planning 
and in the adequate development of children is gen- 
erally recognized (35, p. 25-41; 95, Ch. 2). 

This brief examination of the purposes of the ele- 
mentary school reveals that it is conceived as having 
as a major objective: to help children become increas- 
ingly competent to meet and deal wth the problems 
of growing up to be constructive, participating mem- 
bers of our society. This perspective includes both 
the immediate and the possible future, but there is 
no intention of trying to produce a miniature adult 
or to recreate the adult world for a seven-year-old. 

The statements of objectives of the elementary 
school must be considered as defining the knowl- 
edges, abilities, and qualities of good citizens in the 


American democracy. Since most of these definitions 
have the educated adult as their referent, they must 
be defined further in terms of what they mean for 
the behavior of children and youth before they can 
become educationally useful. At present this problem 
has not been satisfactorily resolved. 

Much of the problem of giving adequate direction 
to the elementary-school program grows out of lack 
of agreement as to what is the basic referent for 
determining educational objectives. Is it the organized 
subject fields of knowledge which man has catego- 
rized and systematized, the nature and structure of 
the society the school serves, or the nature of the 
human being and his developmental growth processes? 
Each specific orientation as a basic referent produces 
a distinctive framework or over-all purpose for the 
elementary school; each, however, is not complete in 
itself and thus needs the others for any adequate 
completion of the educational design. There is no 
argument, therefore, in regard to the question as to 
whether the elementary school should consider man’s 
organized knowledge, the common problems of his 
social living, or the demands of his own personal 
development; all three of these considerations have 
to be considered in any adequate program. The only 
basic question is the one of prior and initial consid- 
eration and the nature of the use of each referent in 
determining a specific program of education for 
America’s children and youth. 

CHARACTERISTIC CURRICULUM PATTERNS. 
An examination of the programs and time schedules 
of thousands of teachers at all grade levels and in 
all parts of the country indicates support for the 
following generalizations about the educational pro- 
gram of the elementary school (28; 44, p. 125-51). 
(a) The school day of the child in most elementary 
schools is bounded by the subject divisions into which 
the curriculum is divided. It is the rare teacher who 
organizes his program on any other basis. Elementary 
schools today, so far as the divisions of the curricu- 
lum are concerned, are not much different from the 
schools of thirty years ago. The differences, if any, 
are in the nature and quality of the experiences 
children are having within the subject form of cur- 
riculum organization. (b) In terms of time and em- 
phasis, the reading school of yesteryear is still the 
reading school of today. It is the common practice 
in the primary grades to have two reading periods 
a day for most children; in the middle grades, a 
major amount of time is allotted to direct reading 
instruction. Combined with the related language ac- 
tivities of oral and written language, spelling, hand- 
writing, and literature, this means that a large portion 
of the school day at all levels is given over to the 
teaching of the language arts. (c) Science, home, 
and manual arts are conspicuous by their absence 
in the daily educational programs of many schools. 
This raises the serious question as to whether we 
can afford to allow boys and girls to grow up ina 
modern world of technology and science with as 
little experience in these important areas of general 
education as is indicated by the time schedules of 
most schools. This problem becomes even more press- 
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ing when the 15-to-25-minute periods of time two 
or three times per week given to science are examined 
in the light of the opportunities these periods provide 
for children to learn something of the methods of 
thinking and experimenting that are so important in 
science. (d) With the exception of arithmetic, the 
proportional emphases of subject areas in the primary 
grades are about the same as similar emphases in 
the middle grades. In general, within the subject 
areas included in most programs, increased maturity 
is achieved by increase in levels of understanding 
and skill within the same subject fields. (e) The 
social-studies program of the elementary school 
wavers between being organized on the basis of the 
broad field of social studies or on the more limited 
areas of history, geography, and civics. In the pri- 
mary grades the broad-field concept of social studies 
is used. In the middle grades separate classes in his- 
tory, geography, and civics with geography as the 
basic orientation, are more characteristic. (f) The 
characteristic organization for instruction is the grade 
unit. In the primary grades the one-teacher-per-group 
is the dominant form of organization—a single 
teacher being responsible for most if not all of the 
instruction of the school day. In the middle grades, 
in addition to the basic grade teacher, departmental- 
ized instruction frequently appears in the areas of 
arithmetic, science, social studies, and language arts. 
Even more frequently, special teachers in music, art, 
physical education, and home and manual arts are 
a part of the instructional scene. Less frequently, 
however, do we find elementary schools with school 
libraries staffed with a trained librarian. Other special 
teachers or instructional resources not frequently 
available are speech teachers, health counselors or 
school nurses, remedial teachers in the skill subjects, 
specialists in audio-visual aids, dramatics, or guid- 
ance, and teachers of exceptional children. Enrich- 
ment of the basic instruction is usually determined 
by the size and ability of the school district to support 
such programs. 

As has been indicated, there are three fundamental 
approaches to planning and organizing the elemen- 
tary-school curriculum. These approaches are differ- 
entiated by their orientation to man’s cultural heritage 
as categorized in school subjects, to man’s social 
experiences and social organizations, and to the na- 
ture of the individual and his perceived and evaluated 
concerns about himself and his world. These ap- 
proaches do not appear in their idealized forms in 
the practices of many teachers and schools. In general, 
the practices of the kindergarten are oriented to 
the educational needs of the child and the social 
world in which he lives. In the primary grades this 
emphasis is continued, but specific formalized instruc- 
tion in the skill areas usually is introduced. The cur- 
riculum of the middle grades is commonly organized 
around subjects in their many forms. 

The individual teacher usually relates his instruc- 
tion to the personal and social concerns of his group 
of children through games; planning school programs, 
parties, and the like; and trips, camping, library, and 
recreational activities. The science program in the 
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elementary school has always been considered a 
broad-field subject; the social studies are frequently 
seen within a problems-of-living framework; and 
most skill instruction is organized on a subject basis. 
Thus the curriculum organization of the elementary 
school is differentiated by the grade level and, within 
a single teacher’s daily program, by the specific cur- 
riculum area considered. Unfortunately, too little 
concern is given to the over-all study and planning 
of the total elementary-school program. 

Subject and Broad-fields Curriculum. Both subject 
and broad-field forms of curriculum organization are 
based on the same kind of curriculum thinking. 
Differences between these two subject-matter ap- 
proaches are determined by the extent to which 
broader areas of subject matter are considered. 

Each subject and its organization has three distin- 
guishing characteristics: (a) a unique body of con- 
tent; (b) its own intellectual discipline (scientific 
method, historical method, mathematical thinking, 
etc.); and (c) its own pattern(s) for organizing or 
structuring its content. Objectives are derived from 
the important generalizations (content) and intellec- 
tual processes (abilities) of the subject fields. The 
logical structure of the subject matter defines many 
of the teaching patterns and sequences. The scope of 
the curriculum is determined by the number of sub- 
jects taught. 

An important element of the subject curriculum 
is the definition of the topics or subject matter to be 
covered and the order in which this is to be done. 
Common ways to arrange sequences in learning ex- 
periences are from the simple to complex, from the 
concrete to the more abstract, from the immediate 
to the more remote, from things of first importance 
to those next in significance, or from the first step in 
a process or operation through the rest in the order 
in which they happen. Frequently, however, arrange- 
ments of topics, stories, and chapters seem to have 
little rhyme or reason. Much instruction would be 
improved if children could see the sense of the way 
things develop or if they could predict something of 
their educational futures. 

Children are considered in subject teaching in two 
ways. First, their educational backgrounds and intel- 
lectual maturity are examined to see whether they 
are ready to go on to the next topic. Second, the 
experiences of children are surveyed to identify any 
centers of interest which can be used to organize and 
motivate the activities necessary to achieve the desired 
subject-matter objectives. If no appropriate interest 
centers can be found, new experiences must be 
developed. Available instructional materials and re- 
sources serve as another screen for selecting desirable 
learning experiences for children. Text materials are 
thus important determiners of what is taught in most 
schools. 

Good subject teaching emphasizes the importance 
of the development and evaluation of both under- 
standings and intellectual processes, and especially 
the learner’s perception of the logical structure of 
ideas within the subject as a basic for dealing with 
his problems of living. This last conception is not 
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often a concern of most teachers, nor is it frequently 
considered in evaluation programs. The theory of the 
subject curriculum, however, considers it very im- 
portant. 

Some of the advantages of a curriculum organized 
on the basis of subjects are: (a) The pattern of sub- 
ject organization is familiar to parents and teachers, 
has a long historical tradition, and has a great deal 
of instructional material available for use. (b) Se- 
quence plans can be developed over the period of 
the elementary school which enable teachers and 
parents to see what the educational program is 
planning to do. (c) Specific learnings can be identified 
and the learning activities of the classroom directed 
to their adequate “mastery.” The child is always 
learning something. 

Some of the criticisms of the subject curriculum 
are: (a) The logical organization of the subject 
makes it necessary to teach a great deal of relatively 
meaningless material to children. This puts much 
emphasis on memory and drill as learning and teach- 
ing tools. (b) In order to deal adequately with any 
problem of significance, both children and adults 
require familiarity with subject matter and skills 
from more than one subject area; therefore, books 
and subject matter should be brought to children and 
their problems rather than vice versa. (c) The subject 
curriculum assumes that textbook and course-of-study 
makers can predict ten to fifteen years ahead what 
the child will need to know and be able to do. (d) 
The subject curriculum provides little place for the 
skills of thinking, selecting, planning, action, evaluat- 
ing, replanning, and the like, which are important 
for a person in a democratic society. (e) The division 
of the school day into nine to fifteen subject areas 
assumes that the child is able to keep this number 
of isolated elements in mind and to perceive the 
relationships which may exist among them. Further, 
many of the divisions, such as handwriting, spelling, 
and reading, are not subjects in any basic sense, in 
that they do not have a distinguishable subject matter, 
related intellectual discipline, or a logical structure. 

The emphasis on living resulted in attempts to 
bring together related subject fields around a common 
area of knowledge as a means for bringing to these 
problems the broad range of information necessary 
to deal with them adequately. In the elementary 
school this effort took the form of organizing read- 
ing, spelling, writing, oral and written composition, 
literature, and grammar into a program of language 
arts, The fine arts included music, painting, drawing, 
dramatics; science covered nature study, hygiene, and 
physiology, and broadened to include the common 
units in the natural and biological sciences; arith- 
metic, although usually remaining as a “subject,” was 
broadened to general mathematics in the upper 
grades; social studies covered history, geography, and 
civics; and health and physical education included 
games, rhythm, developmental activities, and health 
instruction. 

At the secondary-school level, similar efforts are 
represented by core, common learnings, fused, and 
correlated forms of curriculum organization. On the 
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college level, programs of integrated liberal studies 
or attempts to organize the college program into the 
areas of humanities, social sciences, natural sciences, 
and the biological sciences represent similar think- 
ing. 

In attempting to develop a broad-field organization 
of the instructional program, the lack of the usual 
subject categories caused curriculum workers in the 
area of the social studies to attempt to identify the 
common social concepts and processes found in all 
social fields of subject matter which are essential in 
explaining and controlling the complexities of man’s 
behavior. Other efforts at organization tried to iden- 
tify common persisting problems of human living to 
which all of the social sciences could make their 
respective contributions. Another approach to the 
problem of finding a common organizational base 
was to identify regions of the world which could be 
defined in terms of their characteristic people, cus- 
toms, resources, climate, and political and social 
organization. More recently, attempts have been 
made to use all three—characteristic regions as a 
definition of geographic and cultural space, common 
and persistent problems of living as definitions of 
the breadth of particulars to consider in dealing with 
any given region and for relating the study of a new 
region to an old, and the common social concepts 
and processes as definitions of the emergent general- 
izations and abilities which enable the learner to deal 
with his present and future problems of living wher- 
ever he may be (69). 

Science, a relative newcomer to the program of 
the elementary school, has usually been taught as a 
broad field. The usual subjects of high-school science 
—botany, biology, physics, and chemistry—are not 
separate subjects in the elementary-school program. 
The orientations of the science program in the elemen- 
tary school are to the child’s contact with and ques- 
tions about the natural and biological world in which 
he lives, the major concepts of science, the scientific 
method as a process of discovery and a way to test 
truth, and the classic topics of heat, light, magnetism, 
animals, plants, the universe, the digestive system— 
pulled from all areas of science. The science program 
in some form covers the range of the elementary- 
school program. The concern in 1958 about the role 
of science in technical development and as a means 
for national defense will undoubtedly accelerate the 
development of science in future elementary-school 
programs. 

The basic ideas which underlie the broad-fields 
form of curriculum organization are the same as 
those which underlie the subject approach, and con- 
sequently each method of organization has most of 
the same advantages and disadvantages. The broad- 
fields organization, however, has the advantage of 
dealing with broader areas of subject matter. This 
enables the teacher to organize his school day around 
five or six subject areas rather than nine to fifteen, 
thus permitting the use of larger blocks of time. This 
form of organization also tends to cut down on the 
extreme compartmentalization of the strict subject 
organization and enables the teacher to deal with the 
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child’s problems of personal and social living on a 
broader basis. 

As one would expect, strict subject specialists are 
not at all happy with any attempt to blur the distinc- 
tive quality of specific subject fields. On the other 
hand, people who are convinced of the importance 
of direct attention to the problem of a child’s per- 
sonal and social problems of living are equally dis- 
satisfied with the broad-field form of organization. 
Teachers have difficulty in obtaining textbooks organ- 
ized on this basis, and their own educational back- 
grounds make it difficult for them to handle the 
many fields of knowledge necessary for teaching a 
broad field. Many teachers, therefore, are resistant 
to any attempt to introduce this form of organization 
into their instructional activities. 

Most if not all elementary-school programs in the 
‘United States today use some combination of the 
subject and broad-field organization to form the basic 
framework of their instructional program. Within 
individual schools and within content areas, many 
different plans are used (82). 

Problems-of-living Curriculum, Much of the work 
in curriculum done since 1918, as exemplified by the 
work of Bobbitt (10), Caswell and Campbell (18), 
Charters (20), and more recently by Smith and others 
(83) and by Stratemeyer and others (88, p. 146-334), 
has emphasized the importance of the social orienta- 
tion of the school and of some social framework for 
organizing the work of the school. 

In one sense the problems, or areas of living, form 
of organization of the elementary-school curriculum 
merely expands social studies to the point where it 
becomes the general background for the whole cur- 
riculum of the elementary school. The way in which 
this kind of curriculum is planned in individual 
schools varies a good deal. In general, the identified 
areas or problems of living—developing and con- 
serving human and material resources; producing, 
distributing, and consuming goods and services; com- 
munication; transportation; recreation; expressing and 
satisfying spiritual and esthetic needs; providing edu- 
cation; and organizing and governing (29, 79)— 
becomes the framework for planning and organizing. 
The planner makes sure that all of the areas are 
considered during the school year and that attention 
is paid to them at different levels of maturity as the 
child moves through the school. The division of time 
in a school day corresponds to the units or projects 
being worked on and their need for attention at that 
time, not to subject divisions. An important aspect 
of the work for a teacher is to help the children in 
their planning for problems, for activities, for personal 
relationships, for time, for method of work, and for 
the necessary culminating and evaluatory activities. 

The point of this form of instructional organization 
is that persistent social problems extend into the lives 
of children and adults historically, culturally, geo- 
graphically, and politically. Therefore, it is possible 
through this framework to bring the important as- 
pects of the social development of all people to the 
lives and understanding of elementary-school chil- 
dren. If these persistent problems of human living 
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are examined closely enough and dealt with ade- 
quately at the child’s level of understanding and 
degree of social responsibility, all of the important 
subjects and intellectual processes are identified and 
brought to bear on the social problems to be resolved. 
It is conceded that some of our subject matter taught 
in the elementary school will be left out, and desir- 
ably so. On the other hand much important subject 
matter dealing with health, personal guidance, hous- 
ing, consumer education, diet, getting along with 
others, science, economics, and the like will be added. 
The claim is made that more, rather than less, subject 
matter is taught and that more educational resources 
—books, people, and libraries—are used in this ap- 
proach to curriculum than in others. 

Critics of this approach feel that the basic skills 
of language—reading, writing, spelling, speaking, lis- 
tening—and of arithmetic are either left out or left 
to the incidental attention of teachers and children. 
It is true that much of the material in arithmetic, 
science, and language arts which lacks direct social 
application would not come to the attention of ele- 
mentary-school children in this plan. It is argued, 
however, that in this approach the basic skills and 
functions of language and arithmetic, if they are 
truly basic, are bound to be included in the various 
areas of the child’s growing social experience. Rather 
than less opportunity for their development, there 
would actually be more; the teaching of these skills 
would always be related to their social use. 

A further criticism of this approach to organizing 
the elementary-school program is that it does not 
provide for systematic, continuous development of 
important ideas and educational abilities. Advocates 
claim that continuity is provided in two ways: first, 
by the use of the framework of agreed-upon areas 
of living and related social processes; and second, by 
the continuities inherent in the organizing experiences 
of children themselves which are exploited by on- 
the-spot teacher-pupil planning. 

The Child-centered Curriculum. Another approach 
has often been called the emerging curriculum or the 
child-needs approach to the organization of the ele- 
mentary school (6, p. 95; 25; 46; 47; 53; 60). The 
underlying concept of this plan is that any meaning- 
ful, significant program of education for adults or 
children must emerge from their felt needs or con- 
cerns. His felt needs must serve as the focus of 
organization for the child, since his educational pro- 
gram cannot exist outside of his experience and his 
perception of it. The child is not limited to one con- 
cern at any one time, nor does he remain at the level 
of his original perception of it. This approach places 
great stress on the teacher’s and children’s examining 
a number of felt needs and selecting those of greatest 
significance to them at the time. It is understood 
that some of these concerns may be discarded and 
new ones added as the emerging experience of the 
children dictates. 

A major assumption of this plan is that if these 
felt needs are properly selected and worked on over 
sufficient time, they will include all the persistent 
problems of living and will necessitate the develop- 
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ment of all basic knowledges and skills, The object 
of effective instructional planning is to help the child 
to identify these persistent recurring problems and 
to lead him to develop the skills necessary to deal 
with them effectively. The future is met by dealing 
with the present on such terms that the ability to 
meet and handle the future is always improved. The 
future cannot be predicted; one can only speculate 
about it in the light of the best possible analysis of 
the present. 

All the criticism and difficulties of the 
living curriculum are accentuated in this. Yet the 
emerging curriculum form of organization is really 
the basis upon which a person organizes his own life. 
Most teachers use this form of instructional organiza- 
tion in planning the out-of-class activities of the 
school day, school parties, and programs with parents. 
Programs of adult education and in-service education 
with teachers are frequently organized on the basis 
of this plan. The areas of health, physical education, 
social studies, and the arts are the areas in school 
programs which are most accessible to this form of 
instructional planning. 

EVALUATION OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS. Few, if any, comprehensive evalua- 
tions of elementary-school programs in this country 
exist to enable the careful reader to compare and 
judge alternative types of programs or to make com- 
parative studies of how effectively our schools are 
achieving common and agreed-upon objectives. Com- 
parative evaluation of different instructional programs 
in the elementary school is difficult because of a 
number of factors. One of these is local control and 
support of most elementary-school programs. Others 
are variation in community resources for education; 
wide differences in the social, intellectual, and en- 
vironmental backgrounds of children; differences in 
conception and plan of educational programs; varia- 
tion in the quality of teaching and educational lead- 
ership; and inability to agree on the differentiating, 
qualitative behaviors of an educational program and 
appropriately related appraisal devices and norms. 
Many critics of public education are now advocating 
federal testing programs in order to determine the 
quality of the educational program in public elemen- 
tary schools. 

It has been some 35 years since the Collings (21) 
experiment with a project curriculum, in which the 
learning experiences were organized around problems 
or projects important to children and the life of 
the community, was reported; but this project still 
remains as one of the most carefully evaluated 
programs of its kind. Collings found that the achieve- 
ment-test scores of his experimental group in the 
three R’s were consistently above national norms, 
whereas those of the control group were consistently 
below. In addition, the experimental school attracted 
a greater percentage of the children of its district, 
and their attendance records were better. A greater 
proportion of them were graduated from the eighth 
grade and went to high school. They read more 
books, newspapers, and magazines; studied more 
music; participated in more community programs; 
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were active in more out-of-school clubs; practiced 
better health habits; had fewer children’s diseases; 
and saved more money from earnings during the sum- 
mer vacations than did children in the control group. 
In the beginning the parents of the control and exper- 
imental groups were much alike in attitudes and 
conduct. Four years later, however, they differed 
markedly. 

The Regents’ Inquiry (92) into the character and 
cost of public education in the State of New York 
represents a major attempt to survey programs of 
elementary education in one state. The Inquiry found 
that the general level of achievement was somewhat 
above the national norms on the tests used and simi- 
lar to the achievements of large groups of children 
in the states of Maryland and Minnesota. The major 
finding was the existence of wide variations in the 
levels of achievement among the various places 
tested. A seven-year range of achievement existed in 
the test results of sixth-grade students; in some sixth 
grades the very best student scored lower than the 
poorest student of other sixth grades. The scores 
were lowest in the smaller communities and in one- 
teacher rural schools. Differences in achievement 
were directly related to differences in mental levels. 
Schools with consistently higher intelligence levels 
were consistently higher in achievement. It was con- 
cluded that most elementary schools were placing 
undue stress on the teaching of specific facts and 
skills with the result that they tended to neglect the 
development of social understandings, rich interests, 
effective study habits, and worthy use of leisure time. 
There was no direct relation between instructional 
costs and the level of achievement of the students or 
the quality of their interests. 

Wrightstone (97) made his appraisal of elemen- 
tary-school practices in experimental and conventional 
schools by equating children by the matched-pairs 
technique in selected schools of each type. Commu- 
nities representing different educational practices were 
selected so as to be as nearly equivalent as possible 
in their general characteristics of wealth, type of 
population, and socio-economic status. Teaching con- 
ditions were comparable. The results showed that, 
even though less time was devoted to actual drill, 
the newer practices were equal to or better than con- 
ventional practices for the acquisition of skills and 
habits in the instrumental subjects of reading, spell- 
ing, language, and arithmetic. Students in the conven- 
tional schools were superior to those in experimental 
schools in health information, but inferior in actual 
physical strength and capacity. The experimental- 
school children tended to have a more friendly attitude 
toward other students, the school, social groups, the 
teacher, and the curriculum. In creative language arts 
and graphic arts the experimental-school students 
were decidedly superior, The results on the critical 
thinking tests seemed to favor the experimental 
schools. 

In New York City a large-scale, six-year experi- 
ment was conducted, involving 75,000 children and 
2500 teachers, the purpose of which was to contrast 
the educational results obtained in activity schools 
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with those obtained in elementary schools using more 
traditional instructional practices. Schools designated 
as activity schoo's were encouraged to develop a pro- 
gram based upon units of student activity as a substi- 
tute for and supplement to the traditional textbook 
learnings. The experimental and control schools were 
paired on the basis of ethnic or social background, 
socio-economic status, location in the city, and intel- 
ligence of students (48). 

The findings of this study in regard to knowledge 
and skills were somewhat different. Jersild comments, 
“While the control children seem to have a slight 
but statistically unreliable advantage as far as achieve- 
ment in academic subject matter is concerned, the 
activity children surpass the controls in the frequency 
with which they exercise such presumably wholesome 
activities as leadership, experimentation, self-initiated 
enterprises, participation in oral discussion, and the 
like. The activity children show more tangible accom- 
plishments in fields of arts and crafts. The activity 
children tend to be superior in tests that call for 
intellectual operations” (49, p. 308). Morrison, sum- 
marizing the findings of the study, concludes, “The 
only statistically reliable differences between the two 
programs favor the activity procedure and are found 
in those areas affected by the latter’s emphasis upon 
developing skill in critical reading, in use of elemen- 
tavy research techniques, and in the development of 
civic attitudes and understanding of social relation- 
ships . . . the activity program may be continued and 
improved with reasonable assurance that children 
will gain as thorough a mastery of knowledge and 
skills as they would in the regular program” (63, p. 
205-7). The findings of this study, as reported by 
Morrison, also showed that the activity group tended 
to excel in respect for school authority and in liking 
for school. 

Pistor (74) conducted a study of “progressive” and 
“traditional” programs for elementary-school children 
in the experimental school of Ball State Teachers 
College. This study defined more adequately than the 
New York City study the nature of the learning pro- 
gram of the experimental school. Unfortunately, the 
traditional program was not defined with similar 
care. In addition, the single major variable between 
the two groups of children was two years of “pro- 
gressive” program experience for the experimental 
group at the third- and fourth-grade levels, The con- 
trol group had a traditional school experience in the 
first four grades. Both the experimental and the con- 
trol group shared the experimental-school conditions 
in the fifth and sixth grades. Both groups were 
matched on the basis of mental age, chronological 
age, motor ability, social qualities, and home training. 
Thus, this study showed essentially the effects of the 
two years of “progressive” school experience at the 
third and fourth grades. 

The results showed that at the beginning of the 
fifth grade the experimental group was superior in 
all 38 positive trait-actions; the differences were sig- 
nificant, however, in only 14 of the comparisons. At 
the end of the sixth grade all of the differences 
continued to favor the experimental group; all but 
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four of the 38 of these differences were statistically 
significant. In academic achievement the experimental 
group made higher scores in each of the testings in 
reading, language usage, literature, history, geography, 
hygiene, and arithmetic, and in all subjects combined. 
The traditional group was slightly ahead in spelling. 
The experimental group was one school year or more 
ahead of the control group in reading, literature, 
history, hygiene, and arithmetic. 

A review of this group of studies indicates that 
any curriculum approach does not exist in pure form, 
even in experimental studies designed to compare 
alternative conceptions of instructional organization. 
At the same time, in spite of all the difficulties of 
experimental design and control inherent in curricu- 
lum research, certain common threads run through 
all the studies and seem to be true regardless of the 
time and particular “brand” of instructional concep- 
tion and organization being studied. When any 
thoughtful attempt is made to improve educational 
programs for young children, common characteristic 
outcomes seem to be: 

(a) Real gains are made in attitude toward educa- 
tion and school, arts and crafts, literature, experi- 
mental method, and intellectual processes. There is 
usually equal accomplishment in skills and in content 
subjects even though less time is spent in direct in- 
struction in the experimental program. This suggests 
that if an educational program consciously tries to 
reflect a broad range of objectives in activities ade- 
quate to accomplish them, these additional concerns 
can be achieved with little apparent loss to the others. 

(b) Attention to the interests and needs of children 
and efforts to clarify their role and function in plan- 
ning and developing their learning experiences in 
school usually improve the character and quality of 
their learning experiences. 

(c) Most if not all of the experimental innovations 
depend apon some use of problem-solving rather than 
tell-and-do or question-and-answer methods of in- 
struction. Related to this is some attempt to organize 
instruction around larger units of meaning and time 
than a single lesson period. 

(d) Most if not all of the experimental approaches 
broaden the base of instructional materials, use of 
educational resources, and range of instructional 
activities utilized in the educational program of 
children. 

None of these characteristics are unique to any 
curriculum plan, and they can be included in most 
if not all programs of instruction based on the sub- 
ject or broad-fields conception of curriculum provid- 
ing the teacher is willing to base his instructional 
planning and development on the ideas and structure 
of instructional plans being developed rather than on 
the specific prescriptions of textbook and workbook 
teaching materials. 

More recent surveys (33, 36, 39, 43, 70, 73, 80, 
91, 94) and observations of elementary-school prac- 
tices (15, 16, 31, 55, 86) tend to confirm the findings 
of previous surveys and studies of elementary-school 
programs, namely: (a) The characteristic framework 
of the elementary-school program is the subject and 
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broad fields. The instructional material used plays 
an important role in defining the instructional pro- 
gram in each subject field (24). (b) Wide variations 
in educational accomplishment are found among 
children of the same chronological age; between 
children with impoverished educational experience 
and children with rich and continuous educational 
experiences; between children of different social class 
backgrounds; and among those of different intellec- 
tual capacity. (c) The capacity of the community to 
support an educational program is related to the 
presence of art, music, physical education, kinder- 
gartens, and literary programs in the school curricu- 
lum. (d) The time spent on the “skill areas” forms 
the major portion of the school day. Science pro- 
grams in the usual school are limited to reading of 
textbook material and 15- or 30-minute periods three 
to five times a week. (e) The teaching of any lan- 
guage other than English is not a common practice 
in most elementary schools. Of the foreign languages 
taught, French is the most common. (f) Many at- 
tempts are made to improve school practices through 
cooperative studies (19, 23, 37, 62), programs of 
child study (2, 12, 42, 75), use of evaluative proce- 
dures (7, 38, 85, 87, 89), and better definition of 
objectives (9). 

RECENT CRITICISMS OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. During the past ten years, a mounting 
criticism of public education and the common school 
(8, 57, 84) has focused its attention on ten major 
points: control of public-school policy, progressive 
education, life-adjustment education, promotion and 
reporting practices, discipline in the public schools, 
instruction in classical and modern foreign languages, 
science and mathematics in high school, the educa- 
tion of gifted children, moral and spiritual values, 
and teacher education (67). 

The growing pressure of increasing numbers of 
children to be educated at all levels, and the increas- 
ing costs of buildings, salaries, and materials; the 
concern about the position of the United States in 
the world today and the extent to which our educa- 
tional programs are adequate to produce the scientists 
and technologists needed in such a world; the in- 
creased role of private and parochial education; the 
growing differences of opinion regarding educational 
and social values—all have had their place in the 
developing critical review and appraisal of elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school programs and practices, 
There have been thoughtful and constructive evalu- 
ations of educational programs growing out of this 
trend, but many individuals and groups have used 
it to further their own personal and private ends. 

Since many of the major criticisms bear only in- 
directly on elementary education or are dealt with 
elsewhere, attention here will be directed to only 
five: progressive education, promotion and reporting 
practices, discipline in public schools, the education 
of gifted children, and moral and spiritual values. 

Progressive Education. The claim is made that 
John Dewey and the progressive -~ofessional educa- 
tor have taken over the public schools and that this 
is the chief cause of the crisis in education, Progres- 
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sive education is equated with “lack of direction,” 
“children’s interests,” “do as you please,” “without 
discipline,” and “without consideration.” 

The Progressive Education Association began as 
a reform movement in education in 1919 and con- 
tinued until 1955, when it voted itself out of exist- 
ence. At no time did it include a very large portion 
of our 660,000 elementary-school teachers. The con- 
cerns of the Association were with the “child-cen- 
tered” school, studies of the nature of the individual 
and learning, methods of teaching consonant with 
this knowledge, and the influence of the social and 
cultural environment on the learning and develop- 
ment of children. Dewey’s ideas that knowledge, 
skills, and values which define maturity are acquired 
most effectively when they are based on the previous 
experience of the child and satisfy his current needs, 
that individuals differ widely and therefore need to 
be taught in a variety of appropriate ways to deal 
with these differences, and that interest related to 
ability furnishes the sustaining drive to learning (25), 
were basic to many of its advocated practices. The 
fundamental commitment of the Association was to 
progress in education in all its forms (45). 

In assessing the influence of “Progressive Educa- 
tion,” the following facts stand out: The membership 
of the Association was never very large. Most teachers 
regard themselves as being both “traditional” and 
“progressive” (67). Very few schools ever organized 
their complete program around the interests of chil- 
dren. Available evaluations have been favorable to 
progressive practices. Under its stimulation, real gains 
have been made in knowledge of child development 
and learning. The major emphasis of its publications 
has been on how to achieve greater—not less— 
maturity and responsibility in thinking and action 
by children living in present-day America. 

Although it is true that the ideas of John Dewey 
have played an important role in the development 
of elementary-school practices during the past half- 
century, no adequate conception of how change takes 
place in our modern complex life and the multiple 
forces which influence this change can give John 
Dewey or the Progressive Education Association 
either all the credit or all the blame for present 
practices and accomplishment in modern elementary 
schools. 

Promoting and Reporting Practices. Critics of the 
present practices in the elementary school say that 
the spirit of competition, an important incentive for 
learning, has been eliminated by the 100 percent 
annual promotion policy and the multiple-standard 
report card. 

It is a fact that the number of students repeating 
grades in the elementary school is decreasing, but 
from one to three million elementary-school children 
each year still fail to be promoted to the next grade. 
In 1909, Ayres (5, p. 141-58) reported an average 
rate of failure in all grades to be 16 percent. Caswell 
(17, p. 24) reported 10 percent in 1933, Brueckner 
(13) 8.5 percent in 1937, Saunders (77, p. 44) re- 
ported 4.0 percent for large cities of over 100,000 in 
1939, and an unpublished study of a large city indi- 
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cated a failure rate of 8.3 percent for 1957, An 
interesting point in reviewing these facts is that the 
Regents Inquiry of elementary education in New 
York State in 1937 revealed that although some 
schools failed no children, others failed as high as 
35 percent in the first grade. This is equally true of 
the failure practices in the elementary schools of a 
large city in 1957. This evidence shows that non- 
promotion is still a part of the practices of most 
elementary schools of this country. The real question 
is the effect of this practice on the educational devel- 
opment of elementary-school children. 

The research on the effect of nonpromotion reveals 
the following findings: Children who are not pro- 
moted do no better than children of like ability who 
are promoted (3, 52, 54, 77, p. 44). Nonpromotion 
practices do not reduce the range of specific abilities 
with which the teacher has to cope (1, 14, 17, 22). 
The threat of nonpromotion does not cause threat- 
ened children to achieve more than those who are 
not threatened (71). The failing (nonpromoted) 
child is more likely to quit school, to be in difficulty 
with school authorities, to receive less satisfaction 
from his school work, and to be antagonistic (59, 
71). The nonpromoted child has greater difficulty in 
making satisfactory social adjustments than the pro- 
moted child of the same ability (30, 78). A review 
of these findings suggests that although slow-learning 
children profit significantly more from promotion 
than from nonpromotion, this administrative device 
for dealing with individual variation in learning and 
motivation should never substitute for more effective 
planning and organizing of the educational program 
for young children (4, Ch. 13; 11; 61). 

One of the major problems of promotion and re- 
porting to parents is the question of the standard or 
norm upon which promotion is based. There is ample 
evidence that these judgments are usually based on 
multiple and frequently unrecognized bases (41, 90). 
The use of different norms of performance will 
always permit different kinds of evaluations of the 
same behavior—thus leading to multiple reporting 
practices. 

In reporting the child’s educational progress to 
parents, 82 percent of the schools use letters—A, B, 
C, D, and F—or numbers explained by words or 
phrases (76); and the common practices include 
report cards or booklets, narrative or letter reports, 
parent-teacher conferences, or combinations of these 
procedures (32, 96). Otto and others (72) evaluated 
four different plans of reporting (individual teacher- 
parent conference, A-B-C-D marking system, 1-2-3-4 
marking system, and use of S-I-U symbols) and con- 
cluded that the method of reporting children's prog- 
ress to parents does not by itself produce significant 
differences in student achievement. 

Discipline in the Elementary School. Critics say of 
the public schools that lax discipline is contributing 
to the increase of juvenile delinquency. Discipline 
means many things to many people, but the dominant 
and prevailing conception of discipline in the elemen- 
tary school has been one of control and constructive 
self-direction of behavior (81). A questionnaire study 
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conducted by the NEA Research Division in 1956 
showed that much of what is regarded as the disci- 
pline problem is associated in the main with large 
cities and deteriorating school neighborhoods (66). 
Acts of misbehavior which seem to be on the increase 
are failure to do homework, impertinence, truancy, 
stealing small items, obscene scribblings, unorganized 
fighting, and physical violence against teachers. 

Juvenile delinquency as measured by cases in 
juvenile courts has increased, and certain types of 
misbehavior have gained since World War II, How- 
ever, classroom delinquents are, at the most, fewer 
than 1 percent of the school population. 

Education of the Gifted Child. The past quarter 
of the century has seen many attempts by the ele- 
mentary school to deal with the gifted child more 
adequately. Since this problem is dealt with elsewhere, 
the research and review of practices will not be com- 
mented on here. See GIFTED CHILDREN, The present 
procedures used to deal with the gifted child are 
special sections, enrichment of regular class, electives, 
acceleration, project and research assignments, and 
special teachers for gifted children. There are few if 
any educational plans for dealing with the gifted 
child at the state level. Many individual city pro- 
grams, such as those in New York City, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Detroit, are being developed 
at the present time, 

Moral and Spiritual Values, Critics of the public 
schools claim that they are neglecting the training of 
children in moral and spiritual values, The spiritual 
values are defined (65) as a unification of society, 
worth of individual, personal and ethical character, 
cooperative spirit, community life, truth, reverence 
and awe, love for the beautiful, hatred for wrong, 
and recognition of the power of God, 

In the early days of the elementary school the 
reading and study of the Bible was the chief means 
of dealing with spiritual values, In some states at 
present, although the Bible may be read, it may not 
be commented upon. In 1951 the Educational Policies 
Commission (26) published its report to clarify the 
position of the public schools in respect to teaching 
moral and spiritual values. Many large city school 
systems and state departments of public instruction 
have developed curriculum guides for the teaching 
of moral and spiritual values. These reflect the belief 
that these values should be an integral part of many 
classroom activities, Most programs, however, are 
designed to achieve these ends by means of school 
assemblies, guidance programs, and student govern- 
ment, and through co-curricular activities. 

There are few attempts to evaluate instruction for 
moral and spiritual values, and their results are 
inconclusive. Small gains are reported immediately, 
but long-term evidence is lacking. Jones's study (50) 
seemed to show that experience-plus-discussion pro- 
cedures are most effective. The attention to character 
education as a phase of the elementary-school pro- 
gram reached its peak during the twenties and early 
thirties of this century. About one fourth of the public 
schools make provision for religious instruction, usu- 
ally on a released-time basis developed in cooperation 
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with local religious groups. Under the Constitution 
of the United States, public schools must be non- 
sectarian but not necessarily irreligious. 


JUNE 1958 VIRGIL E. HERRICK 
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In the United States the population of the elemen- 
tary school commonly includes children enrolled in 
kindergarten and Grades I through VIII. In many 
school districts, the elementary school includes only 
the first six grades; but in others, the nursery school 
as well as the kindergarten may be part of it. Enroll- 
ment data are presented by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census in terms of students 5 to 13 years of age 
and by the U. S. Office of Education in terms of 
students 5 to 17 years of age. 

The rising tide of enrollments in the elementary 
school has been one of the serious problems facing 
the nation in the decades 1940 to 1960. This upsurge 
is not so great as the total population increase, how- 
ever. From 1870 to 1953, the total population more 
than quadrupled; however, the population aged 5 
through 17 multiplied slightly less than three times 
during this period. Furthermore, the proportion of 
the population 5 through 17 declined steadily from 
31.3 percent in 1869-70 to 20.3 percent in 1949-50, 
but recently has been moving upward, increasing to 
21.8 percent in 1953-54 (29). Table 1 shows changes 
in elementary-school enrollments since 1869-70. Cur- 
rent population estimates indicate that a trend toward 
an older population will continue. 

The number of children aged 5 to 13 who were in 
school increased 33.0 percent between 1950 and 1956, 
whereas the population in this age group increased 
31.3 percent (69). In each decade prior to 1940 
elementary-school enrollments climbed steadily, re- 
sponding not only to population increases but also 
to the growing recognition of the need for universal 
education. From an enrollment of 14 million in 1890, 


the nation’s schools grew to nearly 24 million in 1930. 
Enrollments declined by more than two million in 
1940, but the trend turned sharply upward in 1947- 
48, and by 1950 they were close to 23 million (72). 
The 1957 enrollments are reported in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
1957 FALL ENROLLMENT* 


RURAL RURAL 


AGE TOTAL URBAN NONFARM FARM 

5 2,256 1,567 524 165 

6 3,573 1,901 1,094 578 
7-9 10,553 5,895 3,052 1,606 
10-13 12,152 6,766 3,353 2,033 
14-15 5,328 2,982 1,422 924 
16-17 3,739 2,152 904 683 


* Enrollment reported in thousands; data from 
U. S. Bureau of the Census (69). 


During the fourteen-year period 1940 to 1954, 
kindergarten enrollments more than doubled, increas- 
ing from 595,000 to 1,474,000. By 1956 the kinder- 
garten enrollment of 1,700,000 constituted 45.1 
percent of the five-year-old children. Especially note- 
worthy is the increase of kindergarten enrollment 
among nonwhites from 29.4 percent in 1954 to 38.4 
percent in 1956 (29). Evidently the number of public 
schools providing kindergarten programs is increas- 
ing. The proportion of kindergarten children in pri- 
vate schools has declined from 21 percent in 1951 to 
11 percent in 1956. In 1956 half the urban children 
five years old were attending public kindergarten, 
while only a third of those in rural nonfarm areas 
and one seventh of those on farms were in kinder- 
garten. 

Despite the decline in kindergarten enrollment in 
private schools, it appears that growing numbers of 
elementary students are attending private institutions. 
The enrollment has increased from 10.1 percent in 
1948 to 14.1 percent in 1956. Smith (62) compared 
the growth of public and nonpublic schools from 
1927 to 1947. He noted that public-school enroll- 


TABLE 1 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, 1869-70 To 1953-54* 


PERCENT OF 

PERCENT POPULATION 

TOTAL POPULATION OF TOTAL ELEMENTARY AGED 5-17 

YEAR POPULATION AGED 5-17 AGED 5-17 ENROLLMENT ENROLLED 
1869-70 38,558 12,055 31.3 6,792 57.0 
1879-80 50,156 15,156 30.1 9,757 65.5 
1889-90 62,622 18,543 29.6 12,520 68.6 
1899-1900 75,603 21,404 28.3 14,984 72.4 
1909-10 91,972 24,240 26.4 16,899 73.5 
1919-20 105,711 27,729 26.2 19,378 77.8 
1929-30 122,775 31,571 25.7 21,279 81.3 
1939-40 131,892 29,805 22.6 18,833 85.3 
1949-50 151,240 30,788 20.4 19,405 81.6 
1953-54 158,320 34,540 21.8 22,546 83.5 


*Population and enrollment reported in thousands; data from U. S. Office of Education (29). 
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ment in the 12 most densely populated states consti- 
tuted 28.5 percent of the total enrollment, at a time 
when these states contained 35.8 percent of the na- 
tion’s population. Although educating less than their 
share in public elementary schools, they had more 
than one half of the total enrollment of the nation 
in nonpublic schools. The nonpublic-school enroll- 
ment was highest in New England, the most densely 
populated, most urban area, where per capita wealth 
is highest and a great proportion of the population 
belongs to the Roman Catholic church. Smith indi- 
cated that the nonpublic schools were gaining enroll- 
ments more rapidly than the public schools. A similar 
trend in Belgium was noted by de Coster (18). He 
held that the desire for upward social mobility in 
that country led more parents to send their children 
to private schools. 

Special schools include tax-supported schools pro- 
viding special educational programs for children with 
handicaps or special needs. They also include federal 
schools for children of personnel overseas and for 
Indian children. Foster and Hobson (25) discussed the 
numbers of elementary students in special schools. 
They report data for 1954-55 in which 65,000 children 
were in residential schools for exceptional children, 
38,000 attended model and practice schools in teacher 
training institutions, 27,400 Indian children were in 
federal schools, and 9600 children attended federal 
schools on military posts. 

A report of the U. S. Office of Education (39) 
includes data regarding the expenditure of federal 
funds for education of children of Army and Navy 
personnel overseas, Canal Zone schools, and schools 
at Atomic Energy Commission research communities. 
The report includes data for both elementary and 
secondary students. It is noteworthy that the number 
of children of Army personnel in overseas schools 
increased from 15,000 in 1951-52 to 37,026 in 1955- 
56; in Navy operated schools, overseas enrollment 
increased from 2035 in 1952-53 to 4545 in 1955-56; 
children in overseas Air Force schools increased from 
2744 in 1950-51 to 25,153 in 1955-56. Education 
was provided for 9829 Canal Zone children in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 1951, and 11,217 
were enrolled in 1955-56. 

Exceptional children are defined as those “who 
need special adjustive services because of their physi- 
cal, intellectual, or personal-social differences from 
other children” (37). The enrollments in special 
schools are reported in Table 3. The reported enroll- 
ment for 1952-53 constitutes 1.8 percent of all 
public-school children. The U. S. Office of Education 
estimated in 1952-53 that 2,800,000 children in the 
public schools needed special educational opportuni- 
ties, as compared with the 500,000 who were actually 
enrolled. Services for the speech handicapped were 
expanding most rapidly. 

The children in elementary schools belong to a 
number of ethnic and racial groups, as is indicated 
by the data in Table 4. In making comparisons it 
should be noted that these data include children 
5 to 13 years of age, whereas other tables report data 
for children 5 to 17. As all age levels are considered, 
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TABLE 3 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ENROLLED IN 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS* 


1947-48 1952-53 
Mentally retarded 74,512 84,878 
Speech defective 173,246 254,179 
Crippled 13,288 15,924 
Hard of hearing 8,580 9.680 
Partially seeing 6,466 6,544 
Special health 10,821 10,166 
Deaf 3,217 3,446 
Blind 414 658 
Mentally gifted 4,080 3,683 


* Data from U. S. Office of Education (37). 


TABLE 4 


ETHNIC CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN 5 TO 13 YEARS 
OLD ENROLLED IN 1950* 


NUMBER PERCENT 
ENROLLED ENROLLED 
Total population 22,302,030 81.8 
Urban 12,524,190 82.2 
Rural nonfarm 5,227,740 81.0 
Rural farm 3,707,010 81.5 
Total white 19,545,870 81.9 
Native-born in 
North or West 11,787,960 82.4 
Native-born in South 5,961,090 80.3 
Foreign or mixed parentage 
Northern or Western 
European 752,040 85.7 
Central or East 
European 330,510 87.2 
Southern European 536,490 83.5 
Other 67,470 82.6 
Foreign-born white 110,310 75.9 
Total nonwhite 2,756,160** 80.4 
Negro 2,628,720 80.9 
Indian 79,530 66.7 
Other 47,940 79.5 
Urban 1,416,960 81.7 
Rural nonfarm 521,340 79.0 
Rural farm 817,860 bres 


# Data from U. S. Bureau of the Census (72). 

** There is a slight discrepancy between this figure 
and the total of Negro, Indian, and Other, but they 
are given as in the Bureau of Census report. 


the percent of enrollment of nonwhites was approxi- 
mately one percent below that of the whites. Only 
79.5 percent of nonwhite rural farm children in the 
South, and 74.4 percent of rural nonfarm children 
in the North and West, were enrolled in school in 
1950, as compared with 82.8 percent of white urban 
children in the North and West and 80.4 percent of 
the white urban children in the South (72). 

De Costa’s analysis (17) of nonwhite enrollments 
indicated that wide variations exist among the states. 
He cited the example of New Mexico, where the 
gap between the percent of whites and nonwhites 
attending school had widened from 1900 to 1950. 
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In 1900, 30.8 percent of the nonwhites were not 
attending school; 53.3 percent of this group were not 
enrolled in 1950. 

Separate public elementary schools were main- 
tained for Negro students in 17 states and the District 
of Columbia as the census was taken in 1950. Infor- 
mation was not available on districts where de facto 
segregated schools did exist. The Supreme Court de- 
cision regarding segregation, and the ensuing efforts 
to achieve integration, will create many changes in 
the next decade. The 2,805,917 nonwhite children 
aged 5 to 17 in the Southern States in 1950 constituted 
approximately 20 percent of the total school-age 
population. In 1953-54 almost 2.2 million Negro 
students were enrolled in separate public elementary 
schools (29). 

During the period 1940 to 1947 approximately 22 
percent of the children 7 to 13 years of age were 
migrants (20), Only 36.6 percent were living in the 
house in which they were born, and one child out of 
ten had moved to another state. In 1955, over 31 
million people moved; this was nearly one fifth of 
the total population at that time. About 5,500,000 
moved within the same state and nearly 5 million 
moved to a different state. Among the 10,400,000 
persons who moved to different counties, there were 
approximately 1,329,000 children from one to four 
years of age; 1,600,000, 5 to 13 years of age; and 
another 500,000 between 14 and 15 years of age. 
Professional and skilled workers are as mobile as 
agricultural workers, but these parents expect their 
children to attend school. Accurate figures regarding 
the number of children of migrant agricultural 
workers are not available. 

Several studies have shown that the educational 
level attained by migrants is low. Greene (31) found 
that over one third of these children became retarded 
as early as their second year in school and that the 
percentages of retardation mounted steadily. 

Education of nomads and migrant children is a 
worldwide problem. In Iran, for example, traveling 
tent schools have been established for boys and girls 
in Grades I to IV (32). Sweden, Norway, and Fin- 
land are beginning to provide for the Lapps. Contin- 
uous boarding schools and berth schools, which 
children attend while barges are tied up for a short 
time, have been provided for barge children in the 
Netherlands. Iraq is attempting to provide schools 
for nomadic tribes (40). The problems of migrants 
in England were described by Patterson (53). 

In the United States, there are thousands of chil- 
dren who follow the harvests. Many writers have 
pointed out that we must provide educational oppor- 
tunities for this segment of the population, and that 
the curriculum must be adapted to their needs and 
interests. Several reports describe school procedures 
to meet these problems (12, 73, 74). Lorge and 
Mayans (46) found that Puerto Rican migrants 
placec in regular classes made greater gains than 
those who were kept with Spanish-speaking children 
in vestibule classes. 

In 1955 the Bureau of the Census published a 
revised projection of the population of the United 


States, 1960 to 1975 (71). Four series of projections 
were made, based upon four assumptions as to the 
course of future fertility. If the 1954-55 level con- 
tinues, the number of children in the five- to nine- 
year age group by 1975 will be 23,902,000, and there 
will be 21,217,000 in the ten- to fourteen-year age 
group, as compared with 17,148,000 and 13,340,000 
in 1955, respectively. 

The projection of school enrollments for 1960 to 
1965 prepared by the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
(70) reveals an expected rate of increase in elemen- 
tary-school enrollment of four percent a year until 
1959. By that time the expected enrollment will be 
30 million. According to the fertility rate assumed 
in 1953, enrollment between 1960 and 1965 is ex- 
pected to remain near the 1959 level. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ELEMENTARY 
STUDENT POPULATION. The statistics of the ele- 
mentary-school population tend to emphasize the 
problem of numbers in different groups and localities. 
An analysis of the ethnic, racial, and socio-economic 
background- of the elementary student population 
reveals wide variations among the children enrolled; 
these variations emphasize the problem of handling 
individual differences in any educational institution. 
Perhaps one of the most significant trends in the past 
two decades is the increased awareness of individual 
differences among children in physical, mental, social, 
and emotional development, and in interests, social 
status, and values. These characteristics are discussed 
in detail in other articles; the following references 
are examples of the type of research which has been 
done to reveal more clearly the characteristics of 
the elementary student population. 

Differences in Development. Jensen (41) has re- 
viewed research related to physical development. 
Studies of physical measurements of children that 
present detailed comparisons are those by Eppright 
and Sidwell (23), Martin (47), and Tuddenham and 
Snyder (67). Teixeira (65) cites a study by Pouchet 
of the physical characteristics of several thousand 
children in Brazil. The study of individual patterns 
of development may help determine optimal condi- 
tions for growth, as Bayley (5) indicated in her 
summary. Carmichael (14) has edited the major 
volume which reviews research on many phases of 
child growth and development. 

Since 1950 the concept of organismic age has re- 
ceived much emphasis. Several aspects of child 
growth, such as height age, weight age, dental age, 
carpal age, and reading age, are incorporated into an 
index of total development. Millard (49) and Olson 
(52) cite research to demonstrate the validity of this 
concept; however, Blommers and others (8) have 
criticized the concept rather sharply. 

Increasing attention has been given to the role of 
the culture in the developing personality of the child. 
Whiting and Child (77), for example, have drawn 
upon several disciplines in analyzing child growth. 
The impact of cultural conflicts was clarified by the 
editors of the yearbook, Growing Up in an Anxious 
Age (3). Mead and Wolfenstein (48) summarized 
studies of childhood in several cultures, and Erikson 
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(22) suggested tasks which are achieved according 
to varying cultural patterns. Havighurst (34) identi- 
fied a series of developmental tasks to be accom- 
plished by each individual. These tasks arise from 
physical maturation, cultural pressures, and individual 
aspirations or values (35). 

Children’s mental development and processes of 
thinking were studied by Russell (59). The intelli- 
gence of children in a given classroom will vary 
tremendously. Eells and associates (21) maintain 
that there is a cultural bias in existing tests. They 
point out that behavior essential for successful 
achievement on intelligence tests is, to a large extent, 
culturally learned. Carlson and Henderson (13) are 
among many who have described differences in intel- 
ligence among ethnic groups. 

Differences in Age within the Classroom. The ar- 
bitrary definition of entrance age creates a wide 
chronological age distribution in each classroom. 
Children who become five immediately after the date 
for closing enrollments are often more than one year 
older than the youngest child in their school group. 
Miller (50) reports a study of underage children 
which indicates that their achievement and social 
adjustment may be very satisfactory. Pauley (54) 
found that girls were consistently superior in reading 
and arithmetic although their average age was two 
to three months below that of the boys in the group 
studied. 

Differences in Emotional Needs. The emotional 
needs of children were defined and clarified by Raths 
(57), who also described symptomatic behavior of 
aggressive, submissive, and withdrawing children. 
The identification of these characteristics of children 
may be made by the use of personality tests and 
sociometric scales, but long-term observations seem 
most significant in revealing these needs. Bullock 
and Brown (11) describe processes used in one class- 
room, and Tuddenham’s monograph (66) suggests 
ways of diagnosing tensions and social adjustments 
in the classroom. 

The effects of promotion and nonpromotion upon 
the adjustment of children have been studied by Good- 
lad (28) and Sandin (60). In general, retarded chil- 
dren do have needs which set them apart from others 
in the group. 

In recent years numerous studies of anxiety and 
hostility in children and adolescents have been re- 
ported. For example, Bender (7) described children’s 
attitudes toward death, suicide, and fire setting and 
analyzed children’s inner feelings expressed in aggres- 
sive behavior. Angelino and others (2) reported the 
fears of 1100 children 9 to 18 years of age. They 
found some differences in fears for different socio- 
economic groups. Children in three Indian states ex- 
pressed as their main concerns fears of spirits, thieves, 
and fire (19). Dumas also noted that socio-economic 
status seemed to influence the number of fears ex- 
pressed; children from higher status groups expressed 
more fears related to material things and the family. 

Children are at different stages in developing a 
concept of self. Jersild (42) has shown that children 
reveal many characteristics as they write what they 
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like or dislike about themselves. They mention per- 
sonality and character, social attitude and relation- 
ships, physical characteristics, and home and family 
relations. He urged the school to plan experiences 
to promote self-understanding. Foshay and others 
(24) reported the work of several teachers in studying 
children’s social values. Techniques used in this re- 
search could well be used by other teachers. 

Stout and Langdon (64) attempted to identify 
factors in the home which contribute to the adjust- 
ment of children. Although they found great diversity 
in types of homes of well-adjusted children, they 
found these parents seemed to have clear purposes 
in mind in training their children, enjoyed their 
children, and encouraged the “good.” The study by 
Stouffer and Owens (63) indicated that teachers are, 
in many cases, unaware of these varying needs of 
children and the implications for teaching. They re- 
peated the Wickman study of behavior problems 
identified by teachers and found that very similar 
problems were listed by the teachers, despite the 
extension of knowledge about factors in child devel- 
opment and causes of behavior. 

Interests. Interests are powerful forces which chan- 
nel attention and sharpen motivation; therefore 
teachers need to identify and utilize the interests of 
children. Jersild and Tasch (43) reported activities 
children like in school and out of school. Penn (55) 
reported that well-adjusted children reflected more 
interests in school activities, and that their parents 
were frequently unaware of the children’s interests. 
Kauffman (44) concluded that certain interests, such 
as boys’ interests in political careers, organized games, 
and desire for gang membership, did reach a maxi- 
mum at certain maturity levels. Young (78) identified 
the major science interests of intermediate-grade 
children and indicated that the variability of interests 
among individuals may be so wide that “group inter- 
ests” can be maintained only for relatively short 
periods of time. Sarhan (61) and Tyler (68) found 
that interests of Egyptian and British children, respec- 
tively, were similar to those of American children. 

Vandament and Thalman (75) found that children 
preferred story books to comics or magazines and 
that achievement-type fantasy was more prevalent 
than social or aggressive types. In an extensive study 
of children’s reading and questioning, Rudman (58) 
found greatest interest in science. 

Abilities. The elementary student population com- 
monly reflects a wide range of ability and achieve- 
ment. An example of research in this area is the 
report of Gallagher and Crowder (26), who studied 
the adjustment of gifted children in the regular class- 
room. Using the case-study method for two years, 
they discovered the gifted children were emotionally 
healthy but lacked motivation and creativity. Ander- 
son and others (1) showed the varying ages at which 
children learn to read. In several cases, children who 
were initially delayed had advanced beyond the others 
by the end of the sixth grade. Such research drama- 
tizes the wide variations within one classroom. 

Social Status. Each child brings to school values, 
beliefs, and attitudes plus behavior patterns through 
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which he expresses the values and meanings of his 
social class. These differences in experience and cul- 
tural motivation influence what the child will learn 
in school. Clark and Clark (15) found that five-year- 
old Negro children were aware of an inferior status, 
but Goff (27) indicated that children in the minority 
group she studied seemed to be unaware of rejection 
that they might experience in the future. Volberding 
(76) concluded that “successful” students in the ele- 
mentary school were usually girls from middle-class 
homes. The early emergence of minority-majority 
prejudices and stereotypes was reported by Zeligs (79, 
80). 

Just as individual children have unique character- 
istics, so each class group has a unique social struc- 
ture. The use of sociometric techniques to determine 
this social structure has increased in recent years. 
Cunningham and others (16) not only described 
social structures, but also provided instruments which 
might be used by teachers in studying groups. De- 
scriptions of social stratification within groups were 
made by Brown and Bond (10), Harris (33), Kinney 
(45), and Murray (51). Radford (56) described similar 
techniques being used in Australia, and Hotyat (38) 
reviewed several studies of social status in schools 
in Belgium, France, and Switzerland. 

Several examples of investigations of factors related 
to social status in the group may be cited. Bedoian 
(6) found that children slightly underage for the 
group seemed to have the highest social status. Green- 
blatt (30) concluded that intelligence was not a fac- 
tor in mental health or social growth; further, he 
found a low correlation between mental-health scores 
and social-status scores. No significant difference in 
social status was found by Heber (36) among high, 
average, and low maturity groups, However, the ex- 
treme deviates in IQ did show a deviation in social 
status. Barbe (4) discovered that children with a 
lower IQ tend to choose friends with higher intelli- 
gence but do not select them from the very bright 
group. A positive relationship between pupil-teacher 
rapport and the teacher’s awareness of status struc- 
tures within the group was identified by Bogen (9). 
Much further research is needed in this area of 
teacher understanding of characteristics of students 
and the group structure. 


AUGUST 1957 Doris A. Young 
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This article is restricted to the strictly develop- 
mental aspects of emotion and to its distinctive fea- 
tures during childhood. For an authoritative modern 
work on emotion, covering the physiological, psycho- 
logical, anthropological, and psychiatric approaches, 
as well as the developmental approach to emotion, 
the reader is referred to the Mooseheart Symposium 
(34). Major emphasis will be placed on the period 
of childhood; only brief mention will be made of 
adolescence. See also INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD, 
CHILDHOOD AND PREADOLESCENCE, and ADOLESCENCE. 
For a discussion of emotional aspects of later years, 
see ADULTHOOD AND OLD AGE. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF EMOTION. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of emotion is a special kind 
of intense subjective experience consisting of strong 
feeling tones. Any emotional experience may be di- 
vided into the following sequential steps: (a) an 
interpretive phase—perception or anticipation of an 
event that is interpreted as threatening or enhancing 
an ego-involved need, goal, value, or attribute of 
self; (b) a preparatory reactive phase consisting of 
a selectively generalized lowering of the particular 
response thresholds implicated in a given emotion; 
(c) a consummatory reactive phase with subjective, 
autonomic-humoral, and skeletal-motor components; 
and (d) a reflective reactive phase involving subjec- 
tive awareness of the preparatory, visceral, and skele- 
tal responses. Afferent reports of the latter responses 
reinforce, enhance, perpetuate, and modify the orig- 
inal subjective state. The preparatory reactive phase, 
of course, is equivalent to a state of drive. Like any 
other drive it facilitates adaptive learning by activat- 
ing performance and by providing for selective rein- 
forcement, through drive reduction, of successful 
variants. On the other hand, in novel problem-solving 
situations (3) and in the execution of delicate skills 
(8), intense emotion disrupts performance by pro- 
moting perseveration and rigidity and by inhibiting 
improvisation. Drives and emotions are also related 
in that many of the determinants of drive (pain or 
hunger) tend to generate emotion, and subjective 
repercussions of drive states and of their associated 
responses and outcomes (need satisfaction or denial) 
are often productive of emotion. 


Genic and Environmental Determinants. A poten- 
tiality for developing the particular patterned emo- 
tions characteristic of human beings is inherent in 
all persons, although affective reactivity at birth is 
limited to undifferentiated excitement in response to 
any intense or prolonged stimulus. Genic factors also 
determine the general categories of stimulation that 
evoke a particular emotion, as well as the general 
ways in which such affect is expressed. Thus, for 
example, frustration primarily inspires rage and less 
frequently fear, whereas a perceived threat to per- 
sonal safety more often evokes fear than anger. 
Smiling appears in the three-month-old infant as an 
unlearned response to the human face (6, 7, 11), and 
laughter typically accompanies tickling in the six- 
month-old (30). As early as ten months of age, the 
facial accompaniments of specific emotional experi- 
ences can be correctly identified by adult judges (16); 
and the facial expressions exhibited by normal and 
blind-deaf children in experiencing various emotions 
are highly comparable (16, 17). 

Environmental factors help determine both inter- 
cultural uniformities and intercultural differences in 
emotional patterning. Along with genic factors, 
universal kinds of interpersonal relationships and 
conditions of adaptation to the physical and social 
environments account for cross-cultural communali- 
ties in emotional behavior. On the other hand, specific 
cultural variations in the conditions evoking particu- 
lar emotions, institutionalized modes of elaborating 
affective expression, and culturally stylized prefer- 
ences in type of emotional response deemed appro- 
priate for a given situation, are responsible for 
intercultural differences in emotional patterning. In- 
tracultural differences in emotional expression are 
determined both by variability in experience and by 
interindividual differences in temperamental traits. 
Children not only differ among each other in the 
patterning of autonomic responses to emotional stim- 
uli (4), but also exhibit self-consistency in such 
patterning over different situations (4, 29). Consistent 
individual differences also exist in the extent to which 
autonomic and visceral components are represented 
in the total emotional response. Some children re- 
spond more vigorously in the autonomic sphere, 
others more vigorously in the motor sphere, and still 
others with equal vigor in both spheres (28). 

Accessibility and Identifiability of Emotions. Emo- 
tions vary both in the extent to which they are accessi- 
ble to consciousness and in the degree of precision with 
which they can be identified. This variability applies 
to all phases of the emotional sequence. Sometimes 
it is the excitant (nature of the threat, cause of 
anger) that is relatively inaccessible; at other times 
the child may be unaware of or unable to identify 
the area of personality concern to which the excitant 
refers (what is threatened). Still another possibility 
is that he may not be aware of his subjective feelings 
or of the relationship between these feelings, the 
excitant, and the referent. 

Because of cultural pressure to suppress certain 
kinds of emotional response, the child is most likely 
to inhibit those aspects of affective expression 
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that have most social visibility; namely, motor and 
vocal reactions. Subjective components of emotion 
are more difficult to inhibit; and since they can be 
hidden from public view, they are only coercible 
by such internal pressures as shame and guilt. Physio- 
logical aspects of emotional response are both least 
inhibitable and under no pressure whatsoever to be 
inhibited; in fact for this very reason, when other 
outlets are blocked, they may constitute the chief 
channel for affective reactivity. Thus, visceral respon- 
siveness to emotional stimuli as measured by the 
galvanic skin reflex is much greater in older than in 
younger children; and among adolescents, an inverse 
relationship tends to prevail between autonomic re- 
activity, on the one hand, and motor activity, talka- 
tiveness, animation, and assertiveness, on the other 
(28). The notion of “free-floating” emotions, or 
emotional states that are phenomenologically unre- 
lated to particular excitants and selective patterns of 
response, is psychologically untenable. The illusion 
of “free-floatingness” is created by lack of accessibil- 
ity and identifiability, and by delayed occurrence of 
the consummatory stage of response, leaving the 
individual in a prolonged state of readiness or vigi- 
lance without tangible awareness of a relevant con- 
summatory excitant. 

Autonomic Patterning. Recent experiments (4, 29, 
47) have shown that contrary to previous belief each 
major emotion is associated with a distinctive pattern 
of autonomic reactivity. This autonomic patterning of 
the different emotional states is much more complex 
than the vastly over-simplified differentiation made 
earlier between “vegetative” (parasympathetic) and 
“emergency” (sympathetic) reactions. Naturally much 
variability prevails from one person to another in 
the pattern of responses exhibited for a given emo- 
tion; intra-individual variance, however, tends to be 
less than inter-individual variance (4, 29). Character- 
istic differences between the autonomic profiles of 
different emotions are probably a reflection of typical 
interpretive differences in response to the usually 
perceived excitants of these emotions. Cognitive re- 
percussions of autonomic differences, however, may 
contribute to the distirctive feeling tones associated 
with each emotion. 

The intensity of the visceral components of emo- 
tional response in neonates as measured by the psy- 
chogalvanic reflex is not highly correlated with the 
vigorousness of motor and vocal components (26). 
Since this correlation is higher for preschool children 
(27), it appears that integration of the different as- 
pects of emotional expression is dependent in part 
upon maturation, This evidence also suggests that 
the degree of excitement inferred from the violence 
of the neonate’s crying and bodily activity is often 
exaggerated, since it is not necessarily accompanied 
by the extent of visceral involvement necessary for 
reinforcing and prolonging emotional reactions (26). 

DIFFERENTIATION OF SPECIFIC EMOTIONS. 
The evident excitement (violent mass activity and 
crying) exhibited by neonates when they are aroused 
by intense, noxious, and prolonged stimuli is anal- 
ogous in intensity of feeling tones to the emotional 
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states of older children. It is clear from the evidence, 
however, that this excitement is completely undiffer- 
entiated with respect to quality of feeling tones (fear, 
rage, anxiety), instigating agents, and mode of ex- 
pression. Differentiation occurs, roughly speaking, 
between the second half of the first year and the 
third year of life. It depends for the most part on: 
(a) the development of a self-concept and other ego 
attributes that provide sufficiently salient personality 
referents to warrant the instigation of particular 
emotional states, and (b) the growth of sufficient 
cognitive sophistication to make possible the differ- 
ential interpretation of perceived and anticipated 
events that enhance or threaten the self. In subsequent 
sections differentiation will be traced separately for 
each emotion. 

Watson’s theory (43) of three innate emotions— 
rage, fear, and love, aroused respectively by restraint, 
loud noises or loss of support, and stroking of the 
skin—is remembered today only as a vivid illustra- 
tion of “adultopomorphic” interpretation of infant 
behavior. Sherman (36, 37) demonstrated conclu- 
sively that observers show little agreement in identi- 
fying specific emotional patterns in neonates unless 
they are aware of the instigating stimuli. Dropping 
an infant only rarely causes crying, and loud noises 
do not evoke any consistent or distinctive pattern of 
response (41), The Moro and startle reflexes are 
frequently released by loud noises but can also be 
evoked by other abrupt and intense stimuli; further- 
more, they are elicited and dissipated much too 
instantaneously to possess any emotional content per 
se. Restraint also fails to evoke any consistent type 
of response (41). If restraint is rough, it precipitates 
undifferentiated excitement as does any intense stim- 
ulus (10); if it is mild, it has a quieting effect (10, 
20). Finally, what Watson called “love” can be most 
parsimoniously interpreted as quiescence or physio- 
logical satiety. It is extremely doubtful that the initial 
feeling of pleasantness associated with this latter state 
is sufficiently intense to qualify as the emotional re- 
ciprocal of excitement, as Sherman (38) has asserted. 
The writer, therefore, agrees with Bridges (6) that 
excitement is the only emotional state found in the 
neonate. 

That patterned emotions should be absent in the 
neonate is entirely consistent with theoretical con- 
siderations pertaining to ego development (2). First, 
it is highly improbable that differential emotional 
responses could be made to threat or frustration in 
the absence of sufficient cognitive sophistication to 
perceive and understand the significance of these 
conditions that ordinarily determine the distinctive 
quality of feeling tones, The neonate’s undeveloped 
cortex and limited apperceptive background do not 
improve matters here. Second, unless a functional 
concept of self is available to which perceptions of 
threat and frustration can be referred, such percep- 
tions lack the salient implications necessary to arouse 
strong feeling tones. Obviously, if a neonate does 
not have a sense of identity he cannot be frightened 
by threat even if it were possible for him to perceive 
and appreciate the significance of the latter. 
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CHANGES IN EXCITANTS. With increasing age, 
systematic changes occur in the responsiveness of 
children to different categories of emotional stimula- 
tion. Some of these changes undoubtedly reflect spe- 
cific family and cultural training with respect to when 
and under what conditions the expression of particu- 
lar emotions is considered appropriate. Many changes, 
however, are attributable to cumulative increments 
in personality and cognitive maturity resulting from 
neural maturation and from incidental experience 
and training in these latter areas of development. As 
notions of omnipotence decline and as frustration 
tolerance increases, children react less vigorously to 
volitional constraint. As self-esteem and self-criticism 
become more prominent in the economy of person- 
ality organization, children become more susceptible 
to feelings of anxiety. And with increasing cognitive 
sephistication, although some earlier excitants of 
affective response lose their effectiveness, the scope 
of emotional reactivity is generally widened. 

The range of stimuli instigating emotional reactions 
inevitably broadens in subtlety and complexity as 
children become more able to perceive, anticipate, 
and imagine potential implications for self in more 
intricate life situations. Infants’ susceptibility to fear, 
for example, increases as they become sufficiently 
mature to grasp the threatening implications of 
strangeness and other previously unrecognized haz- 
ards (7, 21). Older children are more responsive than 
younger children to less tangible and more symbolic 
excitants of emotion (21). They react not only to 
the immediate perceptual properties of an emotional 
stimulus but also to its long-range and deducible 
implications (23). 

While the scope of emotional responsiveness is 
being extended to more subtle, abstract, and complex 
excitants, the child is simultaneously desensitized to 
other kinds of emotional stimuli. By virtue of the 
same gain in cognitive maturity that broadens the 
scope of his emotional reactivity, he becomes able 
to discount formerly adequate excitants based on mis- 
conceptions, misinformation, inexperience, and lack 
of skill in coping with problems. As he becomes more 
critical and less suggestible, as he accumulates suc- 
cessful experience in handling various situations, he 
becomes less aroused emotionally by many previously 
provocative stimuli, With shifts in ego goals, ego- 
involvement, and internal endocrine states, as for 
example during adolescence, he becomes less respon- 
sive to some stimuli, such as thrills and adventure, and 
more responsive to others, such as heterosexual con- 
cerns (1). 

CHANGES IN EXPRESSION. In general, emo- 
tional responses become less diffuse and more specific, 
directed, and adaptive with increasing age (15). In- 
stead of reacting indiscriminately and with exagger- 
ated and uniform intensity to all excitants, the older 
child tends to utilize a selective gradation of response 
intensity appropriate for the situation at hand. At 
the same time the response becomes more highly 
differentiated or distinctive in relation to the feeling 
tones involved. Newly acquired reactive capacities 
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are superimposed upon a genically determined core 
pattern of expression. The young infant can only cry 
and thrash about; the young child can hide, run 
away, strike out, shout defiance, or argue conten- 
tiously. Later, culturally directed training further nar- 
rows the range of acceptable alternatives and specifies 
the appropriate type of response and the time, place, 
and conditions under which it may be legitimately 
made. In our culture, for example, lower-class chil- 
dren learn to express their emotions in motor activity; 
middle-class children, on the other hand, are taught 
to express their feelings in more abstract and idea- 
tional form (9, 31). In all children, however, a tend- 
ency toward more subtle, symbolic, and devious 
affective expression is a regular accompaniment of 
emotional development. 

Invariably also, as children grow older, the culture 
demands greater suppression of overt emotionality, 
and accordingly they gradually learn increased emo- 
tional control (15). An inevitable concomitant of 
this trend is an increase in the strength of the auto- 
nomic component and a corresponding decrease in 
the strength of the skeletal-motor component of affec- 
tive behavior (28); this state of affairs tends to make 
emotional response less superficial and more long- 
lasting in its effects. It is illustrated by the gradual 
decline of crying as a form of emotional expression. 
The pressure for control also varies from one cul- 
ture, subculture, and family to another in the type 
of emotional expression that has to be suppressed and 
in the degree of suppression required. Middle-class 
children, for example, are under greater pressure than 
lower-class children to repress the physical com- 
ponents of aggression (9, 22, 31). Boys more than 
girls are expected to repress fear and crying but are 
permitted greater expression of physical aggression. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES IN FEAR. Fear 
in a generic sense is a differentiated emotional expe- 
rience that betokens cognitive awareness of threat to 
some highly ego-involved aspect of the individual’s 
self-concept, such as his physical well-being or his 
self-esteem. Fear in a specific sense is elicited in re- 
sponse to current threats; whereas insecurity and 
anxiety refer to fear states elicited in response to 
anticipated threats. Both fear and insecurity involve 
affective reactions to threats directed at the individ- 
ual’s physical safety or integrity as a biological and 
psychological entity; whereas in the case of anxiety, 
self-esteem is perceived under attack. The more un- 
identifiable the threats are, the more fear they tend 
to generate, since the threatened individual cannot 
prepare his defenses adequately when he can specify 
neither the source nor the target of danger. Hence 
arises the common mechanism of displacement— 
giving a vague or unpalatable intrapersonal source 
of threat concrete external reference and shifting the 
object of threat from an unspecifiable aspect of self- 
esteem to a more tangible, and manageable, aspect 
of physical safety. Phobias are just such displaced 
fears. The persistence of “irrational” fears in children, 
that is, fears of situations that are out of all propor- 
tion to the actual probability of occurrence, such as 
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fear of wild animals, ghosts, and non-promotion in 
school, probably represent a form of phobia or dis- 
placed fear (24, 25). 

In the first half-year of life, a functional notion of 
self does not exist and the infant is cognitively too 
immature to perceive potentially harmful stimuli as 
threats. Once the prerequisites for experiencing fear 
are fulfilled, however, the adequate stimuli initially 
eliciting this affect are practically coextensive with 
the factors instigating general excitement, that is, any 
intense stimulation, provided that the elements of 
suddenness, unexpectedness, or unfamiliarity are also 
present. During early infancy, for example, fear is 
most commonly elicited by gross, concrete, and im- 
mediate stimuli that have threatening implications, 
such as unexpected loud noises, rapid or abrupt dis- 
placement in space, pain, strange events, and sudden 
movements (21). At the stage (six months of age) 
when he is first able to distinguish between a smiling 
and a scowling face (7), the infant first becomes 
sufficiently mature to appreciate, so to speak, the 
potential danger of confinement in a small pen (14), 
or of strange persons with whose intentions he is as 
yet unfamiliar (21, 40). 

Insecurity is differentiated out of general excite- 
ment several months later than is fear since it requires 
the ability to anticipate danger or perceive a future 
threat to safety in current cues. It is first manifested 
at about the age of nine months in response to abrupt 
separation from the customary mother figure (40). 
The infant at this age is aware of his executive de- 
pendency and hence perceives the deprivation of his 
executive arm as a threat to his physical well-being. 
After the child identifies his security with parental 
acceptance, disapproval becomes a more salient pre- 
cipitant of insecurity feelings. 

The broadening of the older child’s physical and 
psychological worlds inevitably brings him into con- 
tact with a much wider array of potential fear ex- 
citants. Merely through contiguity of occurrence with 
adequate stimuli (44) and the associated phenomena 
of expectancy, symbolic equivalence, and stimulus 
generalization, many formerly innocuous objects and 
situations acquire fear-arousing properties. More com- 
plex ego functioning—the development of self-esteem 
and self-critical ability, responsiveness to social norms, 
competition with others, ego reactions to failure, the 
emergence of inadequacy and guilt feelings—creates 
fear of failure, of social censure, and of morally 
unacceptable impulses. The principal cause of altered 
responsiveness to fear, however, lies in cognitive mat- 
uration—the child’s increased ability to perceive and 
anticipate danger in more remote and subtle situa- 
tions, to remember previous occasions of fear, to 
imagine dangerous encounters that transcend his own 
experience, and to infer danger by deduction and 
generalization. Thus, during the preschool and ele- 
mentary-school periods, such tangible sources of fear 
as loud noises, dogs, high places, and the like, decline 
in importance and are gradually replaced by more 
remote, abstract, imaginary, and improbable excitants 
with which he has relatively little direct experience, 
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such as solitude, abandonment, wild animals, occult 
phenomena, death, and fear of school failure, social 
ridicule, and personal inadequacy (21, 24). 

In accordance with general developmental trends 
in emotional expression, the expression of fear be- 
comes more subtle, abstract, and devious, and less 
transparent and overt, with increasing age. Not only 
are the gross motor components of fear (crying, 
trembling, shrinking, clinging, cringing, flight) re- 
pressed, but also the subjective content as well. The 
reasons for these trends are rather self-evident. First, 
since the excitants of fear tend to become more 
imaginary, symbolic, unidentifiable, and intrapersonal 
in origin, overt response becomes less possible. Sec- 
ond, since in many cultures the expression of fear is 
regarded as opprobrious and as a confession of weak- 
ness or cowardice, it is treated with contempt or 
ridicule, Hence, as the child learns to fear ridicule 
he also learns to fear, and thus inhibit, the expression 
of his own fears. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES IN ANXIETY. 
Anxiety is a special variety of fear experience in 
response to an anticipated threat to self-esteem. It 
always includes the interpretative and preparatory 
reactive phases of an emotional experience. The 
consummatory phase, however, with its subjective, 
autonomic-humoral, and motor components (and 
their reflective repercussions), may either be experi- 
enced as an advance reaction to the anticipated 
threat, or may be delayed until the threat is current 
or self-esteem itself actually undergoes impairment. 
The basic problem in classifying anxiety states is to 
distinguish between anxiety as a pathological entity 
(neurotic anxiety) and as a normal situational or 
developmental type of fear behavior under certain 
warranted conditions. Since every affect, neurotic or 
otherwise, must be instigated by a subjectively ade- 
quate stimulus, it is only possible to designate as 
“neurotic” that anxiety in which the exogenous or 
endogenous threat to self-esteem is not objectively 
adequate to instigate fear but appears subjectively 
adequate to the individual because of existing impair- 
ment of self-esteem itself. He over-reacts with fear 
not because his self-esteem is threatened by objec- 
tively adequate hazards, failings, or feelings of guilt, 
but because any trivial threat to an ego-involved area 
of self-esteem is actually calamitous to a person 
whose self-esteem is already impaired and lacks a 
reasonable margin of safety. Situational anxiety, on 
the other hand, is the normal type of anxiety that 
arises in relation to exogenous threats to self-esteem. 
It is a self-protective reaction which is limited to the 
duration of the situation that elicits it, and is pro- 
portional to the objective magnitude of the threat 
involved. 

Anxiety appears relatively late on the emotional 
horizon. It presupposes the child’s ability to conceptu- 
alize his own biosocial status, to react to depreciation 
of such status with lowered feelings of adequacy, 
and to anticipate future threats to self-esteem. During 
the preschool and early elementary-school years, 
anxiety is instigated mostly in relation to parent-child 
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and peer conflicts that threaten the child’s derived 
status (12, 42). With advancing age, as cognitive 
sophistication increases and ego functioning becomes 
more complex, he becomes responsive to a wider, 
more subtle, abstract, remote, and unidentifiable 
array of situations threatening his self-esteem. Such 
threats to primary status as school failure and 
personal inadequacy become increasingly more prom- 
inent excitants of anxiety (33, 48). Normal transi- 
tional anxiety arises during periods of crises in ego 
development when rapid personality change takes 
place. It is precipitated by new social expectations 
regarding the abandonment of an established and the 
gaining of a new biosocial status, by the need to 
accomplish new developmental tasks, by an inter- 
mediate period of attitudinal disorientation and mar- 
ginal status, and by uncertainty whether the new 
status will ever be attained. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES IN ANGER. 
Anger is a differentiated emotional experience insti- 
gated by threat to an ego-involved aspect of self in 
which awareness of threat is partly or completely re- 
placed by aggressive subjective content and corre- 
sponding activity in the autonomic-humoral and 
motor spheres. Although frequently aroused by 
threats to physical well-being and self-esteem or by 
attacks on property and reputation, it is most typically 
elicited by frustration of volitional desires or by inter- 
ference with goal-directed volitional activity. But just 
as anger may be instigated by excitants other than 
frustration, frustration may also lead to outcomes 
other than rage or aggression; namely, to anxiety, 
submission, avoidance, dependency, regression, and 
non-specific compensatory satisfactions (5, 45). Anger 
and fear are closely related. Similar factors are in- 
volved in instigating and increasing responsiveness to 
each, and either emotion may accompany or give 
rise to the other. Anger, however, is encountered 
more frequently in young children than is fear (13) 
because it is aroused more easily, is less avoidable, 
and is more likely to be effective in gaining goal 
satisfaction. 

As with fear, the differentiation of rage from ex- 
citement presupposes the development of a functional 
concept of self and sufficient cognitive maturity to 
appreciate the significance of threat. In addition, it 
is self-evident that before rage can be evoked in 
response to volitional frustration, a sense of volition 
must first exist. Thus, true rage is not observed until 
about the tenth month of life (39) when needs are 
expressed in volitional form. It is instigated most 
commonly at first by bodily restraint (10) and delay 
in the gratification of visceral needs (15), but the 
adequate stimulus soon becomes generalized to in- 
clude any interference with goal-directed activity. The 
violence of the infant’s affective response to volitional 
frustration is attributable in part to his anticipatory 
set of compliance stemming from the parents’ gen- 
erally indulgent attitude during infancy (2). As par- 
ental indulgence declines, the child responds to the 
challenging of his volitional independence with the 
characteristic rage pattern of negativistic behavior. 
Following greater dependent identification with par- 
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ents and acceptance of parental authority, however, 
he becomes more willing to tolerate delay in need- 
satisfaction, to accept realistic restrictions on his 
volitional desires, and to bow to the inevitable. In- 
creased ability to cope with frustration and increased 
frustration tolerance have the same effects. The 
broadening of intellectual and social horizons and 
the emergence of goal strivings in a social context, 
on the other hand, provide many new occasions for 
the occurrence of frustration and anger, such as 
conflict with peers and perceptions of unfairness and 
inequity (15, 19). 

Because parental and cultural tolerance for chil- 
dren’s aggression almost invariably diminishes after 
infancy (46), the expression of anger is subjected to 
varying degrees of inhibition. Frequently, when the 
overt motor-verbal expression of aggression is inhib- 
ited because of fear of punishment or retaliation, 
indirect and covert outlets, such as passive sabotage, 
displacement to less threatening figures, truancy, de- 
linquency, antisocial attitudes, and racial prejudice, 
are utilized. Hence, because the amount of overt 
aggression a child displays is a poor indication of the 
amount he feels, evidence regarding age trends in 
the frequency of aggression is highly equivocal. Pun- 
ishment increases the strength of aggressive tend- 
encies but inhibits their overt expression. Preschool 
children highly punished by their mothers tend to rank 
low on frequency of aggressive acts in nursery school 
but high on doll-play aggression; whereas those chil- 
dren who are subjected to least maternal punishment 
exhibit the least amount of both real-life and doll- 
play aggression (35). Overt and fantasy aggression, 
however, are positively related provided that children 
do not have an excessive fear of punishment for their 
aggressive impulses (32). 

The earliest expression of rage is typified by the 
diffuse, explosive, and uninhibited temper tantrum. 
With increasing age, anger becomes better controlled 
and tends to be more adaptively directed against the 
perceived excitant or obstacle. Goodenough (15) 
found that outbursts of anger reach maximum fre- 
quency at 18 months and then decline regularly in 
frequency during the preschool period; after the age 
of four, however, the after-effects of rage were found 
to be more frequent and prolonged than in younger 
children. Crying, screaming, and physical forms of 
attack tend to be replaced by such verbal techniques 
as threatening, name-calling, scolding, fussing, be- 
littling, and teasing (15, 22). The latter tendency is 
more pronounced among girls than among boys (18) 
and among middle-class than lower-class children 
(22, 31). 

DEVELOPMENT OF AFFECTION. Although a 
potentiality for developing feelings of affection is 
undoubtedly inherent in all human beings, it is self- 
evident that the infant is first on the receiving rather 
than on the giving end of love. Prior to the emergence 
of a self-concept it is hardly credible to suppose that 
any perception of benevolence he might have of other 
Persons could be sufficiently salient to instigate affec- 
tionate impulses within him. What Watson (43) mis- 
took for “love” in the neonate was probably nothing 
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more than feelings of satiety reflecting the gratifica- 
tion of visceral needs and the absence of bodily dis- 
comfort. Since the mother is customarily present 
under such circumstances, these feelings tend to be 
associated with her presence, as they would with any 
contiguous stimulus. In this way she becomes both a 
cue for impending gratification and a partial substi- 
tute for such gratification, and hence is able to com- 
fort the hungry infant merely by holding him. Later, 
as the child perceives the mother as a person, he 
responds to her more actively with smiling, cooing, 
and gurgling (11); but neither can these unlearned 
reactions be equated with affection. 

After a functional self-concept emerges and the 
child appreciates his executive incompetence, the 
causal role of his parents in gratifying his needs, and 
his dependence upon them for continued survival, 
his sense of security becomes contingent upon their 
availability, At this time his positive emotional feel- 
ings toward them as individuals who provide security 
and relief from insecurity probably constitute the 
earliest manifestations of affection. But although he 
eventually exhibits spontaneous affection toward those 
who care for him (11), he is more likely at this 
stage only to return affection than to assume the 
initiative in offering it. Feelings of affection become 
more spontaneous and prominent when the child 
derives the major portion of his security and adequacy 
feelings from an emotionally dependent identifica- 
tory relationship (satellization) with his parents (2). 

With increasing age, the following developmental 
changes in affection take place. First, the stimulus 
and intrapersonal conditions influencing the evocation 
of affectionate responses broaden from simple receipt 
of succorance and derived status to include moral 
obligation, gratitude, loyalty, and helplessness in 
others. Second, other emotional components are 
added to the expression of affection; the latter be- 
comes coupled with altruistic, compassionate, and 
protective attitudes, with imitative displays of adult 
romanticism, and finally (after pubescence) with the 
enactment of a biological sex role. Third, the objects 
of affection are gradually expanded in scope. In addi- 
tion to parents, affection is extended to siblings, other 
persons, pets and inanimate objects in the household, 
and later to adults and agemates outside the home. 
However, the development of such relationships be- 
yond the family circle tends to be restricted if affec- 
tionate ties to parents are either lacking or excessively 
strong. 
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In the schools of the United States, English is 
commonly both the language of instruction and a 
subject of instruction. However, English as a subject 
has numerous aspects that at various times and places 
are singled out for special emphasis and given the 
status of separate subjects. Related articles in this 
volume treat HANDWRITING, READING, and SPELLING, 
which are commonly included as subjects of instruc- 
tion at the elementary level; SPEECH; and COMMUNI- 
CATION ARTS. This volume also includes a separate 
article on ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE which dis- 
cusses the special problems of teaching English to 
those of a different mother tongue. The present 
article considers the program at the secondary-school 
level and is divided into two parts: one dealing with 
the teaching of language, grammar, and composition, 
and the other dealing with the teaching of litera- 
ture. 

LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND COMPOSI- 
TION. The lineal descent of American public schools 
from the Latin grammar schools of the eighteenth 
century and the persistence of the college-preparatory 
function of the lower schools are perhaps the most 
significant historical facts which account for the cur- 
riculum and methods of instruction in American 
schools throughout the nineteenth century. Although 
the emergence and growth of the academy and the 
public elementary and high schools resulted gradually 
in same broadening of the curriculum in English, the 
course-offerings long showed their descent from the 
medieval trivium, separate courses in grammar, rhet- 
oric, philosophy and logic, and composition being 
the rule (72). The dominance of analytical and philo- 
logical study in the college curriculum in the later 
nineteenth century is attested by men who were later 
to become leaders in liberalizing the college course- 
offerings (141, 142). In turn, the influence of college 
requirements upon the curriculum of the lower 
schools was to continue essentially unshaken until the 
early part of the twentieth century (68, 173). A 
description of the entrance requirements of the major 
colleges and universities in the Eastern United States, 
published in 1894 (44), reveals some of the salient 
characteristics in the curriculum in language, gram- 
mar, and composition: 

(a) Linguistic, grammatical, and rhetorical analysis 
was a primary method in the study of literature. 
Literary classics were used as exercises in punctua- 
tion, linguistic exegesis, rhetorical and paraphrastic 
commentary, and grammatical analysis by the parsing 
or diagraming of sentences. 

(b) Written compositions were based almost ex- 
clusively on literary topics. Essays were generally 
discussions of literary history and biography, critical 
commentaries on literary classics, or imitations of the 
style of distinguished prose writers. 

(c) Oral English was emphasized, with much stress 
on logic and rhetoric, including detailed classification 
of figures of speech and the devices of formal logic. 
Speech techniques and style appropriate to formal 
platform oratory were taught, with study and imita- 
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tion of great orators of the past, beginning with 
Demosthenes and Cicero. 

(d) Instruction in English grammar was expected 
to be thorough. Sentences were to be analyzed by the 
parsing of each word, or by diagram. Grammatical 
rule was assumed to be the determinant of usage: 
pronouncements on usage were made prescriptively, 
with reference to grammar and logic; and agreement 
with formal and literary standards in forms, locu- 
tions, and diction was demanded. 

Although these general trends can be clearly seen 
in the publication cited, the lack of uniformity in 
specifics among the various colleges is also apparent. 
This situation resulted in the establishment of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments, which worked toward clarification and sim- 
plification rather than toward liberalization of 
requirements. The re-examination of requirements, 
however, coupled with changes in the school situa- 
tion, ultimately resulted in a questioning of their 
adequacy. In 1911 a committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which had been grappling with the 
problems of college-entrance requirements, merged 
with another committee of the newly founded Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, the combined 
groups being known as the National Joint Committee 
on Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools. 
The work of this joint committee culminated in a 
published report in 1917 (74), a landmark in the 
history of the teaching of English inasmuch as it 
announced, or at least foreshadowed, certain key 
principles and realizations which have done much to 
change the content, emphasis, and methodology in 
English classrooms. The following are perhaps among 
the most important: 

(a) The numerical growth and the increasingly 
heterogeneous nature of the school population make 
it clear that no limited statement of objectives and 
curricular essentials, as represented by college-en- 
trance requirements, will serve the needs of all indi- 
viduals or of American society. Individual levels of 
intelligence, social backgrounds, rates of growth, and 
present and future needs differ widely. 

(b) The program in English requires sufficient 
diversity of curricular content, methods of instruction, 
and learning environment to provide for growth of 
each individual in the light of his present capacities 
and his present and future needs and the needs of 
society as a whole. 

(c) The subject of English itself is not primarily 
a body of facts to be learned, but a complex of 
skills to be achieved. It is best conceived, not as a 
subject of instruction which is to be subdivided into 
such branches as literature, grammar, and composi- 
tion, but as the study and practice of the essential 
communication arts of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. 

(d) The scope of the essential language skills is 
as wide as the linguistic uses and requirements of a 
complex and diversified society. The many purposes 
of writing and speaking, the many levels and varieties 
of language use must be given due recognition; the 
skills which further the manifold needs and purposes 
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of users of language must be developed as fully as 
possible. 

(e) As a consequence of the foregoing, English 
stands in a special relationship to all studies and 
activities of the school, as well as to life outside of 
school, in that its concern is to promote the growth 
in the power to communicate whatever needs to be 
said or written, and to understand clearly and to 
evaluate critically what others say or write. 

This immensely broadened view of the scope and 
function of the program in English has come 
about in part through an increasing knowledge of 
the characteristics of children and adolescents, of the 
environment needed to promote learning, and of the 
significant differences in interests and capacities 
which must be taken into account in teaching (124, 
126). It has also been furthered by an increasing 
knowledge of the language itself, resulting in some 
important changes in direction and emphasis, which 
will be briefly described later. Certainly the most 
influential agency in shaping the content and method 
of English during this century has been the National 
Council of Teachers of English, whose membership 
now consists of nearly forty thousand elementary, 
secondary, and college teachers, served by periodicals 
representing the several levels: Elementary English, 
The English Journal, College English, and College 
Composition and Communication. In addition to dis- 
tributing maps, filmstrips, recordings, reading lists, 
pamphlets, and other materials for teaching, the 
council has sponsored the publication of many im- 
portant books, some of which will be mentioned 
later. Its Curriculum Series, represented at time of 
writing by three volumes already published and two 
volumes in preparation, is a definitive source of 
information concerning present beliefs and practices 
in all aspects of the language arts program from kin- 
dergarten through college. Each volume, edited by 
the Commission on the English Curriculum of the 
N.C.T.E., represents contributions by many different 
teachers, and each contains an extensive bibliography 
(130, 131, 132). 

Development of Grammar, Language, and Com- 
position. Prescriptive grammarians of the eighteenth 
century were not entirely unacquainted with the 
theory that good English usage should be “national, 
reputable, and present.” The implications of the 
theory were not generally seen, however, because of 
the belief in an ideal universal grammar, more easily 
recognized in Latin and Greek than in English, a 
tongue which was thought to have degenerated from 
the universal ideal. Although the statement that 
usage is the mistress of language was often re- 
peated by nineteenth-century grammarians, their 
actual pronouncements on language were overwhelm- 
ingly prescriptive, the rules cited in support of their 
prescriptions being derived from Latinized English 
grammar (104, 146). The persistence of this gram- 
mar throughout the nineteenth century can be seen 
by the examination of almost any school text, chosen 
at random. In one such book (153) the English verb, 
for example, is described as having six tenses, corre- 
sponding to those of Latin, and it is to be conjugated 
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in the active and passive voices, and in the indica- 
tive, potential, subjunctive, imperative, and infinitive 
moods. The present tense is conjugated, “I pray, 
thou prayest,” etc. The uses of shall and will to 
express simple futurity or determination are described. 
In the discussion of correct usage, many construc- 
tions in common cultivated use are labeled “false 
syntax.” The writer’s attitude toward usage and rule 
can be fairly represented by his criticism of Milton 
for saying, “than whom none higher sat,” as if than 
were a preposition; he deplores the fact that other 
writers have followed this example. The author of 
this text, however, considers his book to be a new 
system of grammar, and points out a number of 
innovations which he claims as liberalizations, such 
as getting rid of neuter gender, which he says is a 
false distinction carried over into English from the 
classical tongues. 

The continuation of prescription in grammar and 

usage is described in a survey of 16 school texts 
published between 1900 and 1930 for use at the 
elementary, secondary, and college levels (146). Al- 
though the expansion of knowledge about compara- 
tive philology during the nineteenth century had 
destroyed the foundations of belief in universal gram- 
mar, and the history and development of English as 
a language had become known to linguistic scholars 
(140), few fundamental changes in the traditional 
system of grammar are even today apparent in most 
school texts, although some exceptions will be noted 
later. The doctrine of usage, though not clearly codi- 
fied in all particulars (65), has been formulated, 
documented, and its implications for teaching set 
forth in considerable detail (48, 85, 105, 116, 149). 
A full-scale attempt to map the usage of the entire 
nation is found in the slow development of the lin- 
guistic atlas. In many sections of the United States, 
scholars are at work describing current usage in each 
area. Although only a few such maps are presently 
complete (92), it is hoped that eventually atlases of 
usage will be available for all parts of the country. 
In addition, the Committee on Current English Usage 
of the N.C.T.E. studies and regularly publishes its 
findings on the status of individual usage items in the 
English Journal. Pioneering descriptive studies of 
English grammar, more or less at odds with the 
traditional Latin-derived grammar, have been carried 
out (16, 33, 49, 79, 162), The adequacy of conven- 
tional grammar as a description of the English 
language has been challenged (99), its usefulness as 
a means of improving the use of language has been 
sharply questioned (59, 108, 208), and a gradual 
shift of emphasis toward “functional” grammar can 
be seen in some texts (1, 2, 22, 211). 

VocaBULARY. The importance of growth in vocab- 
ulary as a means of furnishing verbal resources to 
match increasing maturity in powers of conceptuali- 
zation and in experiential and social growth has 
been recognized for some years. The value of vocab- 
ulary size as an index for predicting achievement in 
other language skills has been acknowledged (164). 
In place of imposing vocabulary lists, largely derived 
from reading, upon all students at a given grade level, 
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attempts have been made to ascertain what words 
students actually use and need at various stages of 
development. Simple frequency studies have been 
made of words most used in student writing, with 
consequent implications for teaching vocabulary and 
spelling (73, 156); individual differences in vocabu- 
lary growth at different ages have been studied (165); 
vocabulary difficulty is recognized as one of ‘the 
obvious causes of reading difficulty (129); semantic 
counts of whole words and affixes have begun to 
throw some light on problems of meaning and the 
relationship of semantic complexity to achievement 
in language growth in all aspects of the program in 
language arts (109, 194, 195). 

Developments in the study of semantics would 
seem to have significant implications for teaching. 
The pioneering work in this field was scholarly and 
complex, and thus unlikely to have immediate effects 
on classroom instruction (89, 90, 136). However, a 
number of popularizations of semantics, at least one 
of them very widely known, began to reveal some 
of the values of the subject (26, 67, 209). Semantics 
began to appear as something more than a special 
branch of linguistics concerning itself with meaning 
and change in meaning; it revealed language use as 
a significant aspect of behavior and as a means of 
social interaction. Later popular and semi-popular 
treatments of semantics concern themselves with 
language as a product of particular historical and 
cultural settings, and draw upon such branches of 
knowledge as sociology, history, anthropology, and 
psychology as well as upon language history (45, 81, 
102, 103). 

Composition. In 1917 the Hosic report criticized 
the school program in composition as too ambitious, 
formal, and literary, as dominated by elaborate 
grammatical and rhetorical analysis, and as too ex- 
clusively preoccupied with writing at the expense of 
speech. The chief recommendations of the report can 
be summarized as follows: (a) Utilitarian and imag- 
inative activities should both be recognized, but 
carried out separately to achieve different ends. (b) 
The range of composition activities should be broad- 
ened, more emphasis should be given to practical 
activities than to purely literary, and more time 
should be devoted to practice than to theory. (c) 
Grammar and usage should not be taught in isolation 
from oral and written composition, but should be 
applied to the improvement of speech and writing. 
(d) The intimate relationship between the expres- 
sional skills of speech and writing should be recog- 
nized, and the primacy of speech in everyday use 
should be acknowledged by giving more time to the 
development of practical skills in oral expression. 

Later discussions of composition frequently repeat 
these recommendations, though some receive more 
general assent than others. A number of writers wish 
to emphasize imaginative and creative composition 
and would not neglect literary types of writing or 
the use of literature as a starting-point for student 
composition (66, 121, 166, 175). There has been 
general agreement that the scope of compositional 
activities should be broad, that they should meet all 
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needs of students, with ample provision for practical 
and critical activities as well as for imaginative and 
creative (66, 110, 125, 166, 175). Uses of speech 
and writing for problem-solving, for expressing real 
and vicarious experiences, for focusing on “functional 
centers” of activity in school and community, and 
for heightening powers of observation, judgment, 
and esthetic appreciation are frequently mentioned 
(28, 66, 110, 157, 175, 184). 

Repeated appeals have been made for a reduction 
in the amount of formal grammar taught; for prac- 
tice rather than theory, especially in the elementary 
school; for emphasis on those grammatical concepts 
which are demonstrably useful in improving the lan- 
guage skills of students; and for the abandonment of 
grammatical analysis as a means of teaching standard 
usage (6, 31, 66, 121, 166). The danger of evaluating 
composition by exclusively mechanical standards, as 
by the use of composition scales which emphasize 
technical correctness to the neglect of such considera- 
tions as content, organization, and creative imagina- 
tion, has been pointed out (111, 166, 175, 206). 

Many writers have called attention to the neglect 
of practical speech activities in the English classroom, 
the divorce of speech from writing, and the excessive 
departmentalization of fundamental language skills. 
They point out the need for an integration of all 
language activities within the English class itself, 
and for interdepartmental cooperation in furthering 
effective use of both written and spoken English, as 
required by the present interests and capacities of 
students and by both present and future life needs 
(18, 66, 110, 125, 166, 175). 

Of particular interest as a recapitulation and elab- 
oration of the trends described here is An Experience 
Curriculum in English (66), published in 1935. The 
discussion of “strands” of experience, with illustra- 
tion of how these may be interwoven to form a 
consistent and unified pattern related to student needs 
and to activities in the school and community, is par- 
ticularly illuminating, as is the attempt to describe 
growth sequences from kindergarten through twelfth 
grade. On a more limited scale, other attempts have 
been made to study the order of growth in funda- 
mental language processes, especially those relating 
to the command of varied structural patterns in stu- 
dent writing (12, 51, 96). Later developments of the 
trends thus far described will be outlined in the dis- 
cussion of the current curriculum in language, gram- 
mar, and composition. 

Objectives. The importance of language as a social 
instrument, with almost unlimited power to influence 
human behavior for good or for ill, requires that 
objectives of instruction in English take into account 
all aspects of the role which language plays in society, 
as well as the personal needs of the individual. More- 
over, because language consists of a huge complex 
of interrelated skills, any description of limited ob- 
jectives in the achievement of individual skills will 
necessarily be artificial and somewhat arbitrary. The 
powers of language use do not develop in isolation 
from one another, nor apart from the experiences of 
the individual. Only the need to present objectives in 
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manageable form justifies the separation of the dis- 
cussion of reading from that of grammar, language, 
and composition; the same need requires the discus- 
sion of separate aspects of closely related skills. 

On the assumption that the study of grammar and 
language is but a means to the larger ends of success- 
ful communication, it seems reasonable to begin with 
the ultimate goals of language instruction: the 
development of vocational competence, of satisfying 
personal lives, and of social values and effective 
membership in society (130). The aims of instruction 
in language in the daily work of the English class- 
room should relate specifically to one or more of 
these ultimate goals. Moreover, in any expressional 
situation where the use of language is called for 
there is a social context from which emerges the 
need for self-expression. From this develops the defi- 
nition of purpose; the observation, selection, and 
ordering of experiences; and finally the choice of 
linguistic forms and structures which will be appro- 
priate and intelligible in conveying the purpose to 
an audience. 

This point of view toward language carries with 
it some implications for curricular content and meth- 
odology, and raises some instructional problems 
which will be treated more fully later: 

(a) Motivation of learning by establishing situa- 
tions in which the need for communication is demon- 
strated by relating language instruction to other 
subjects in the curriculum, and to both the practical 
occasions of language use and the need for individual 
self-expression and emotional release (5, 70, 98, 127, 
186). 

(b) Provision of varied and sequential experiences 
in language growth adjusted to the needs and capacities 
of the learner, so that increased understanding of lin- 
guistic processes will accompany growth in life-expe- 
riences, social insights, and powers of appreciation 
and critical thinking (8, 9, 94, 127, 130, 182). 

(c) Interrelation of the various aspects of language 
so that growth in vocabulary and structural patterns 
will occur in reading, speaking, and writing through 
continual exercise of related skills and through the 
development of such insights into basic linguistic 
processes as will make for the conscious formation of 
mature language habits (4, 30, 87, 97, 170). 

A number of specific objectives have been ad- 
vanced: 

(a) To stimulate the growth of new interests which 
will result in the learning of words related to these 
interests. Field trips, projects involving the use of 
community resources, co-curricular activities, individ- 
ualized reading and writing assignments to allow the 
exploration of personal interests, and systematic at- 
tention to vocabulary throughout all the activities 
of the school day are among the means of increasing 
vocabulary (72, 144). 

(b) To increase understanding of the verbal re- 
sources of English. This includes the elements of 
language history, the origin and development of the 
English vocabulary, borrowing from other languages, 
building of words by compounding and affixation, 
and the fundamental creative processes through which 
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new words are made or new meanings become at- 
tached to words already in existence. Intelligent use 
of the dictionary as an aid to understanding the 
origins and present uses of words is essential, as it 
is in achieving the other objectives listed here (24, 
122, 123, 152). 

(c) To emphasize and clarify the relationship of 
words to human behavior. The psychological and 
social aspects of language; the cultural levels and 
functional varieties of usage; observation of language 
uses to achieve social standing, express private expe- 
riences, and control the behavior of others; the social 
implications of such phenomena as slang, shoptalk, 
localism, and euphemism; multiple meanings as re- 
lated to the particular contexts in which. language is 
used—these are among the relationships between lan- 
guage and behavior which need to be established (3, 
86, 97). This objective further requires the develop- 
ment of insights into the symbolic nature of language, 
the relationship between words and things, the uses 
and dangers of the process of abstraction, the literal 
and metaphorical uses of words, and distinctions 
between the language which reports verifiable fact 
and that which conveys inferences and judgments (5, 
32, 93, 128, 135). 

(d) To motivate and direct the learning of the 
socially acceptable forms and locutions of standard 
English. The achievement of this objective demands 
the observation of language as used by cultivated 
speakers and writers for a variety of purposes, the 
provision of sufficient practice in speech and writing 
to establish sound habits of language use, and the 
differentiation of instruction and of emphasis so 
that flagrant departures from standard English, which 
carry a heavy social penalty, will be distinguished 
from acceptable or borderline colloquial uses, and 
that the frequency of use of substandard English by 
individuals and groups of students will determine the 
kind and amount of remedial instruction and practice 
to be given. The use of flexible grouping within the 
classroom will aid in the individualizing of instruc- 
tion, and interdepartmental cooperation will be 
needed to reinforce the efforts of the teacher of 
English, inasmuch as undesirable language habits can- 
not be broken and new ones successfully established 
during a single hour of the school day (115, 127, 
132, 207). 

(e) To promote an increasing command over the 
structural patterns of English. Although the part 
which the study of grammar should play in increasing 
the command of language is one of the major instruc- 
tional problems with which the schools are con- 
fronted, certain conclusions are already being shaped. 
The comparative inefficiency of grammatical analysis 
in improving usage—especially that of the student 
most in need of help—and the inability of the 
younger or slower students to profit from the study 
of grammatical abstractions, particularly when such 
study is divorced from actual practice in speech and 
writing, are among the findings which should be sig- 
nificant in making the curriculum (108, 170). 

In spite of persistent confusion regarding what 
grammar is functional, and for what purposes, the 
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following objectives of instruction in grammar appear 
to be tenable: 

(a) To help explain such standard usages as are 
explicable by grammatical means. Grammar is here 
conceived as one among many ways of clarifying 
usage problems and guiding improvement in the use 
of the forms of standard English (122, 132, 145, 
203). 

(b) To aid in the development of sentence-sense 
through the understanding of predication, of the con- 
cept of coordinate predications, and of punctuation 
marks as signals separating independent clauses or 
marking the termination of the sentence. 

(c) To explain the principles of modification and 
subordination in relation to fullness and exactness of 
thought. This demands an understanding of the words 
and word groups which can be used and the signals 
by which intended thought-relationships can be recog- 
nized. It also requires an understanding of the levels 
of modification—clause, phrase, and single word— 
and the reduction of predication to achieve emphasis 
in accordance with the importance of the ideas to 
be stressed. Variety in sentence structure is a valuable 
by-product of the understandings here described, 

(d) To demonstrate the importance of word order 
and the possibility of transposing words and word 
groups to attain precision of meaning, clarity of 
expression, and linking of thought between successive 
sentences. 

(e) To help students understand, in so far as their 
maturity allows, the connection between sentence 
structure and ways of thinking (as in using parallel 
structure for comparison or contrast), rhetorical 
effectiveness (as in the emphatic use of the short, 
simple sentence), and the larger structures of thought 
represented in writing by the paragraph and the whole 
composition. Structure is to be seen as adapted to 
the particular purposes of the user of language, the 
subject being discussed, and the audience for which 
the speech or writing is intended (35, 120, 130, 131, 
132, 203). 

Curriculum. Variations in content, grade-placement, 
emphasis, and methodology in the language curricu- 
lum are inevitably very great. In so far as such 
variations represent necessary adaptations of the 
curriculum to the particular needs of the students in 
our schools or represent fundamental differences in 
Philosophy on the part of the curriculum-makers, 
they cannot be called undesirable. The fusion or inte- 
gration of English with other subjects, or such 
methods of approach to literature as the chrono- 
logical survey, study of literary types, or grouping 
by topics of interest, influence the teaching of lan- 
guage and composition. Some differences of opinion 
and practice are also justified by the present incom- 
pleteness of our knowledge of the learning process 
and of the workings of the language itself. 

On the other hand, it would appear that the cur- 
riculum in language often lags appreciably behind 
the recommendations which are soundly based on 
valid evidence. Surveys of school practices reveal 
many different patterns of instruction and variations 
in emphasis. A 1945 survey of the curriculum in 
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Wisconsin (151) revealed that 45 percent of teachers 
in rural and urban elementary schools made some 
use of courses of study, and approximately 50 per- 
cent used course textbooks exclusively as the course 
of study. In junior and senior high schools locally 
devised curriculums were common in the city schools, 
but not in village and rural schools, where the text- 
book used generally determined the material to be 
taught. Great variety in content, emphasis, and grade- 
placement of language items appeared at all levels in 
courses of study and in the various text series used. 
A more recent study of the public secondary schools 
of Milwaukee (150) reveals a similar diversity, as 
does a 1952 survey of the public schools of Georgia 
(46). 

The surveys just cited also show remarkable differ- 
ences of emphasis on the several language skills. The 
1945 Wisconsin study showed wide variations in 
amount and quality of writtten composition in the 
elementary grades, with 58 percent of the writing 
which was done in rural schools and 35 percent of 
that in city schools based on textbook and other 
formal assignments. Usage instruction and drill oc- 
cupied about one fourth of total language time in 
rural elementary schools and one eighth of the time 
in city schools. The Georgia survey showed that in 
the elementary schools the various language-arts skills 
were generally emphasized in the following order: 
reading, spelling, grammar and usage, mechanics, 
oral English, writing, literature, vocabulary. 

In Grades VII through XII a similar emphasis 
appeared. The Wisconsin survey showed that in 
Grades VII and VIII, 32 percent of the English 
lessons were devoted to grammar and usage and 25 
percent to spelling, as against 8 percent to ora! and 
7 percent to written composition. In the senior high 
school years, 22 percent of the time was spent on 
grammar and mechanics, and 29 percent on oral and 
written composition. The Georgia study showed much 
diversity of emphasis in each language skill; for ex- 
ample, the time given to grammar and usage in 
different classrooms ranged from 5 percent or less 
to 65 percent. Typical figures for each of the skills 
follow: grammar and usage, 21 to 25 percent; read- 
ing and literature, 21 to 25 percent; writing, 11 to 
15 percent; speaking, 6 to 10 percent; spelling and 
vocabulary, 6 to 10 percent; listening, 1 to 5 percent; 
others, 1 to 5 percent. The Milwaukee study also 
showed a similar tendency to spend much less time 
on composition, particularly oral composition, than 
on grammar and usage. 

Evidence of the unpopularity of a curriculum 
which stresses grammatical analysis and formal drill 
more than the essential skills of speaking and writing, 
and which unduly formalizes the composition activ- 
ities, appears in a 1953 opinion survey of students 
not preparing for college (43). To overcome com- 
mon distaste for English, Jewett suggested fifty spe- 
cific practices for the improvement of instruction in 
the language arts (80), and his recommendations 
have been used as a guide in revising the curriculum 
in the schools of Wichita, Kansas (168). 

Two major trends in the curriculum are particu- 
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larly noteworthy. One is the placement of curricular 
materials in growth sequences based upon knowledge 
of the order in which language skills are normally 
learned. Although such planned sequences may 
amount only to an allotment of skills to prevent dupli- 
cation (167), the more recent recommendations ac- 
knowledge the need for careful description of student 
capabilities, the working out of a variety of specific 
activities which parallel the capacities and interests 
of students at various stages of language develop- 
ment, and the provision for the considerable differ- 
ences among students in each grade (87, 97, 98, 170, 
214). 

A second major trend is the interrelationship of 
the language arts to one another in a course of study 
which is not narrowly departmentalized but attempts 
to acknowledge the importance of language to all 
activities of school and community life. (See espe- 
cially the discussion in COMMUNICATION ARTS.) Prob- 
lem-solving and interest-centered units of instruction 
are given primary emphasis, and the language skills 
are taught as the need for them appears (98, 127, 
130, 131, 132, 182). Speaking, writing, spelling, vo- 
cabulary-growth, and other skills are taught together 
rather than in isolation. One typical classroom experi- 
ment shows how student interest in a popular writer 
can be used to motivate individual writing and call 
forth careful observation of language and sentence 
structure to reveal the reasons for their effectiveness 
(183). Although correlation of the language arts 
appeared clearly in An Experience Curriculum in 
English in 1935, and has since met with increasing 
acceptance, it is by no means unchallenged. Critics 
have pointed out the dangers that peripheral matters 
may be given too much attention in language classes, 
that direct instruction in language skills may suffer, 
and that the unique function of the teacher of 
English may be lost (20, 55). 

LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. The semantic and his- 
torical aspects of language are receiving increasing 
attention in the curriculum, and the objectives in 
the teaching of language and vocabulary, previously 
discussed, are given ample recognition in current 
texts on the teaching of English (37, 72, 97, 106, 
122). High-school textbooks employing the semantic 
approach at both the junior and senior high school 
levels have appeared (119, 191), as have specific 
suggestions for classroom procedures in the study of 
language (190, 192). One college-level experiment 
applying logical, semantic, and structural methods to 
the study of both English and mathematics has been 
reported (84). 

In the teaching of grammar and usage, perhaps the 
clearest current trend is a continuation of the usage 
recommendations of Leonard and others, and of the 
functional emphasis in grammar advocated by Ward, 
Aiken, and other writers some years ago. A survey 
of the treatment of usage in twelfth-grade language 
textbooks published between 1931 and 1951 indicates 
a greater liberalism than during the first thirty years 
of the century (160). A new text on the teaching of 
grammar gives further support to functionalism and 
makes specific suggestions on how to build essential 
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grammatical concepts (148). The functional approach 
to grammar assumes a reduction in the number of 
grammatical concepts to be taught, a definition of 
the concepts which are demonstrably useful in the 
improvement of expressional powers, and observation 
and practice of language uses as the most reliable 
means of achieving proficiency (72, 132, 180, 188, 
198, 203). An experiment with various methods of 
teaching sentence structure has produced further evi- 
dence in favor of using a thought approach and con- 
centrating on a few items of grammar for which 
weaknesses in student writing show a need (91). 
Widespread and rapidly growing interest in the 
findings of descriptive linguistics is having an effect 
on the recommendations for the teaching of gram- 
mar. Popular explanations of the recent work of 
structural linguists, particularly C. C. Fries, have 
appeared (29, 42, 63), as have texts which attempt 
to introduce the principal concepts and methods of 
the new linguistic science (57, 213). Leading linguists 
have pointed out some of the possible applications 
of the subject to the teaching of English (78, 177). 
Continued criticisms of traditional grammar are but- 
tressed by arguments for functional and structural 
study (100, 217). Typical of current attempts to 
show specific applications of new concepts to class- 
room teaching are suggestions for a simplified anal- 
ysis of clauses and phrasal elements to facilitate 
experiments with sentence manipulation; for the use 
of nonsense sentences to demonstrate the importance 
of word order and function words in determining 
meaning; for the study of structural signals and 
pitch-pause patterns in recognizing and punctuating 
restrictive clauses; and for aiding recognition of 
verbs, subjects, and modifying elements by stressing 
specific formal characteristics of language rather than 
abstract definitions alone (7, 23, 52, 53, 159). 
Recent school texts intended for use in the upper 
years of the high school and the freshman year of 
college draw upon the methods and terminology of 
descriptive linguistics in presenting the form-classes 
and function words, the noun and verb clusters, and 
the common sentence patterns of English. They deal 
with the concept of immediate constituents or pattern 
parts, emphasize the importance of intonation to 
syntax and punctuation, and provide much practice 
in the construction of sentences by the student. As 
might be expected, the college text here cited is much 
more detailed and technical than the book intended 
for use in high school (107, 158). It is too early to 
predict how influential these new texts will be. 
WRITTEN AND ORAL Composition. Studies sum- 
marized recently in the Review of Educational Re- 
search (36, 61) show the continued domination of 
grammar over composition and the persistence of 
formal text-centered composition activities. They also 
produce evidence of the success of informal and 
varied assignments and of practice in writing. In this 
way they reinforce the previously noted tendencies 
toward functionalism in the application of grammar 
to composition and toward giving guided practice 
in language use. Discussions of the curriculum in 
composition frequently urge attention to Janguage 
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as expressional needs are revealed (40, 98, 138, 179). 

The types of written composition which make up 
the curriculum in writing may be roughly distin- 
guished as personal and creative, utilitarian, and 
critical and intellectual (132). Creative writing is 
sometimes conceived as the production of literary 
types of composition—poems, stories, essays, and the 
like—particularly by gifted students, who may find 
an outlet for their talents by writing for a school 
publication (163, 196, 212). Others define the term 
broadly and conceive of creative activity as within 
the powers of ordinary students, and not necessarily 
manifested in the production of classifiable literary 
types (155, 215). The expression of personal experi- 
ences in speech or writing is given particular empha- 
sis in the elementary grades and continues to occupy 
a prominent place in the secondary curriculum. The 
personal letter, autobiography, character sketch, de- 
scription, anecdote, and narrative based on personal 
experience are among the types of writing represented 
(131, 132, 150, 216). 

Utilitarian or service-type writing consists of proj- 
ects arising from the immediate demands of school 
activities or the anticipated needs of later life. Busi- 
ness letters, announcements, reports, direction-giving 
and how-to-do-it papers, and practice in outlining, 
paragraph writing, test writing, and filling out ques- 
tionnaires and application blanks are illustrations 
of this kind of activity (98, 132, 150, 210). Critical 
writing consists of the expression of thought and 
opinion, often by means of short editorials, argu- 
ments, book reports, critiques of literature studied in 
class, and research papers. As might be expected, the 
activities here mentioned receive much more empha- 
sis in Grades X through XII than in earlier grades 
(132, 150). 

The existence of separate courses in speech, re- 
quired or elective, may be a factor in the neglect 
of spoken language within the English class. Certain 
other forces are now at work, however, to give 
spoken English a larger place in the curriculum than 
it has held in the past. Among these are the insistence 
of modern linguistics on the primacy of the spoken 
word; the tendency toward interrelation of the lan- 
guage arts; the realization of the proportion of time 
spent in speaking and the importance of speech in 
establishing language habits; and the practical de- 
mand for speech proficiency for vocational success 
and fitness for citizenship. The current interest in 
levels and varieties of usage and in general semantics 
lends support to a strengthened program in spoken 
English. One widely used text on the teaching of 
English (72) may be taken as representative of the 
Movement to give increased prominence to speech 
and to place greatest emphasis on those activities 
most used in the conduct of daily affairs. This text 
establishes four groups of activities in an order of 
priority determined by frequency of use: (a) conver- 
sation, telephoning, direction-giving, social introduc- 
tions, story-telling, oral reading, informal discussion; 
(b) interviews, announcements, introductions of 
speakers, reports, parliamentary practices, giving defi- 
nitions, panel discussions; (c) book-reviewing, dram- 
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atizing, debate and platform speaking, after-dinner 
speaking, choral reading, reciting from memory, 
speaking on the radio; (d) specialized professional 
techniques, such as salesmanship. 

A similar emphasis appears in other descriptions 
of curriculum and procedures in oral English which 
also recommend much use of problem-solving and 
group-discussion techniques (5, 101, 169), the corre- 
lation of speech activities with the daily work in 
English and in other subjects (98, 122), the use of 
laboratory methods (58), and the provision of a 
variety of experiences for all students to establish 
basic skills needed by all and to give the opportunity 
for more specialized activities as student interest and 
maturity permit (47, 97, 132, 139). 

The desire to provide for all essential needs in the 
curriculum, with enrichment for superior students 
(14, 197), characterizes the current language-arts 
program as a whole. The tendency to define and 
emphasize fundamentals, which has been noted 
throughout this discussion, applies not only to gram- 
mar, usage, and composition, but also to spelling 
and punctuation, in which individualized remedial 
instruction receives more emphasis than do separate 
theoretical study and textbook exercises, and such 
rules as seem useful are simplified as much as possible 
and taught inductively (17, 72, 161). 

Problems of Instruction. Although language-arts 
teachers in the average school are beset with many 
problems, there are six major ones that have grown 
out of the research findings of recent years: (a) the 
role of English grammar, (b) the role of American 
usage, (c) the organizational pattern in which lan- 
guage can best be taught, (d) the development of 
oral language skills, (e) class size, (f) the implica- 
tions of semantics in the development of language 
abilities, A brief discussion of each of these follows. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Although there has been some 
decrease in the time allotments for instruction in 
formal English grammar, it still consumes one of 
the major blocks of time of most English programs 
today (114, 151, 175, 200). In the past decade two 
almost independent areas of research have dealt with 
the subject of English grammar. On the one hand 
educators have tried to evaluate the outcomes of 
grammatical instruction, and on the other scientific 
linguists and the linguistic historians have re-exam- 
ined the structure of the language itself. 

One of the long-held contentions that the study of 
grammar brings about mental discipline quite apart 
from its utilitarian values was submitted to investiga- 
tion by Briggs as early as 1913 (21). He found no 
substantiation of this belief. While most teachers are 
willing to concede this point, they have persistently 
held to the contention that grammar has instrumental 
values for students in the learning of their language. 
Knowledge of grammar supposedly gives the child 
a basic tool that will improve his ability to use his 
language in oral and written situations. It is necessary 
to improve usage, to understand literature, or to 
learn a foreign language. Successively each of these 
contentions has been submitted to intensive research. 
Hoyt (75), Rapeer (154), and Strom (187) failed to 
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find any significant effects of knowledge of formal 
grammar on the abilities of literary interpretation. 
Boreas (19) studied the correlations between knowl- 
edge of grammar and proficiency in various areas of 
the subject matter. Although all of his correlations 
were low, he found a higher correlation between 
achievement in grammar and in mathematics than 
between achievement in grammar and in composition 
or oral-language abilities. Benfer (13) and Cather- 
wood (25) have substantiated his findings. Research 
has steadily built a body of evidence that knowledge 
of grammar does not materially affect a student's 
ability to learn a foreign language (82). 

Other investigations have studied the effectiveness 
of various types of methodology in bringing about 
changes in the language usage of young people. Early 
studies by Cutright (34) and Symonds (189) investi- 
gated a number of approaches to language-usage 
problems, including the grammatical approach. Both 
demonstrated that the grammatical approach was less 
effective than several other methods. Frogner (50) 
applied a grammatical approach and a thought ap- 
proach to the teaching of sentence structure. She 
found that on every count the thought approach se- 
cured better results, in addition to consuming only 
80 percent as much time. She found that even stu- 
dents who have been taught by the grammatical 
approach were inclined to use the thought approach 
when they faced a sentence problem. 

One of the prevalently used methods in teaching 
sentence structure is the system of diagraming sen- 
tences. Barghahan (10) and Stewart (185) have 
independently demonstrated that diagraming sentences 
does not carry over to expressional problems. It 
teaches students nothing beyond the ability to dia- 
gram. Tovatt (199) submitted sentences from a 
ninth-grade workbook to a selected group of adults 
and asked them to diagram. Although most of the 
adults said that they felt that diagraming was of 
tremendous importance and that they frequently used 
it, they could not diagram a simple sentence. As 
Tovatt says, adults claimed to make use of a skill 
that they do not possess. ` 

Perhaps most damning of all in the studies of the 
teaching of grammar are those dealing with the re- 
tention of grammatical knowledge. Knowing that 
her students had had extensive instruction in gram- 
mar from Grade IV on, Miller (118) tested the 
grammatical understandings of her group of selected 
seniors. She found that no single item of grammatical 
information was securely held by even a majority of 
her class. Macaulay (112) tested seniors in the Scotch 
schools on their grammatical knowledge. These stu- 
dents had come through a slow and carefully pre- 
sented sequence of grammatical information. For 
admission to the upper schools they had demon- 
strated their proficiency in grammar on a test. He 
discovered that the knowledge they had demonstrated 
earlier in their development had almost completely 
evaporated, Grammar has been taught, and the casual 
observer in the schools inevitably comes to the con- 
clusion that it has been well taught. The inoculation 
has not taken. 
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Teachers constantly fear that students will be 
hampered in their college work if they do not have 
grammatical information. As early as 1933, Smith 
and McCullough (176) showed that 75 percent of 
college placement tests in use in 130 major colleges 
and universities had no items of grammatical infor- 
mation. In a later study, Smith (178) demonstrated 
that students coming from a program rich in writing 
experiences with a minimum of grammatical drill 
succeeded better in college than did students who had 
had much grammar and little writing. Thus the 
teachers’ fears are not borne out in reality. 

Summaries of research in the teaching of language 
(108, 147, 172) have consistently concluded that 
there is no shred of evidence to substantiate the 
continued emphasis on grammer prevalent in most 
classrooms, 

A second kind of grammatical research has been 
in the historical reappraisal of grammar. Such inves- 
tigation has shown that our basic grammatical system 
was originally applied to the Greek language. The 
Romans borrowed it for their own language and 
weakened its effectiveness. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, English scholars, in their 
interest in the revival of classic culture, applied Latin 
grammar to the English language (41, 113, 159). 
Since the ancient languages differ in their meaning 
pattern from the pattern of English, their grammat- 
ical system necessarily is incapable of describing the 
English language. The conclusion is inescapable that 
once having learned our present grammatical system 
completely, one is still unable to use it in dealing 
with language problems, since the tool is unrelated 
to the job. 

Such an understanding provides a reason for the 
failure of knowledge of grammar to bring about 
improvement in expressional activities. Recent en- 
deavors by linguists have been in the direction of 
trying to describe the English language as it operates, 
or to write the first real grammar of the English 
language. Fries’ The Structure of English (49) pre- 
sents a new system, though it seems too cumbersome 
to be taught in the classroom, whereas Roberts’ 
Patterns of English (158) attempts to present Fries’ 
system for classroom instruction. 

Present programs in English are left rudderless in 
a period of transition. The old presentation of gram- 
matical terminology is sterile and profitless, and a 
better system has not yet been clarified. Fortunately 
some suggestions have been made to help teachers. 
Frogner (50), Kaulfers (83), and the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English (132) have given concrete 
ideas for building an awareness of English structure 
through the use of an inductive approach in which 
students develop their own generalizations by obser- 
vation of many samples of language in action, and 
in turn are helped to apply such generalizations to 
their own expressional problems. 

AMERICAN UsacGe. Any language in the course of 
its evolution develops variant ways of expressing the 
same idea. Thus in English, it is 7 and it is me express 
the same concept through the choice of different 
words, In such choices, there has long been the feel- 


ing that one of the ways is preferable to the other. 
In France, such decisions are delegated to an official 
body of scholars who are commissioned to rule on 
the language structure. For the English language, 
such decisions have in the past been partially deter- 
mined by the so-called “rules of grammar.” The 
source of authority has been the grammar book. 
Exactly where the grammar book gets its authority 
is not clearly determined. Teachers of language have 
felt that one of their major responsibilities is to bring 
the language of each boy and girl into harmony with 
the judgment of the grammar book. Studies challeng- 
ing such authority for the teaching of usage have 
already been reviewed. 

The descriptive or scientific approach to language 
usage discards the concept of right and wrong, or 
of better and worse, and applies the concept of 
appropriateness to language structures. Such a con- 
cept takes from the teacher the security of having 
specific items of usage that he feels justified in de- 
manding from all of his students in all situations of 
their lives. Thus the teacher is left without any 
absolute guide to direct his work with usage. Laird 
(99) and Pooley (149) have suggested that usage 
items be thought of in terms of levels. They list the 
illiterate level, the homely level, the standard infor- 
mal, and the standard formal levels. They suggest 
that the standard informal level be that for which 
the teacher strives in the secondary school. Although 
such a concept liberalizes the curriculum consider- 
ably, it still implies a standard toward which the 
teacher is moving. On the other hand, Hall (62) 
implies his point of view in the title of his book 
Leave Your Language Alone. His suggestion is that 
young people study different kinds of usage and 
where they are most frequently found in American 
life, but that the student decide for himself what 
kind of usage he wants to follow. Pooley (147) 
summarized his point of view in five statements: (a) 
Language changes constantly. (b) Change in lan- 
guage is normal. (c) The spoken language is the 
basis of the rules of usage. (d) Correctness rests 
upon how the language is used. (e) All usage is rela- 
tive, derived from appropriateness .rather than from 
formal rule. 

The National Council of Teachers of English (132) 
suggests that teachers no longer try to standardize 
students’ language. As an approach they suggest that 
students have frequent experiences in collecting ex- 
amples of language usage and in forming generaliza- 
tions for themselves about the kinds of structures 
that are currently used in various areas of American 
life. Teachers and school systems in general find 
difficulty in operating a program of usage instruction 
on the basis of such relativity. 

s ORGANIZATION. The problem of organizing instruc- 
tion remains crucial in the schools. English was tra- 
ditionally organized around the various skills that 
seemed to go into the linguistic act. Students needed 
to know how to spell, to punctuate, to capitalize, to 
write sentences, and so forth. Thus logic seemed to 
decree that each of these facets be given segments 
of time in the school day, or within the school year. 
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It is still easy to find courses of study from major 
school systems that designate a minimum of ten 
minutes a day for spelling drill or a minimum of six 
weeks’ practice in punctuation skills. The instruc- 
tional program sets up drill exercises around these 
fronts. Textbooks even today represent a similar 
kind of thinking. Most of them still discuss the 
mechanics of language in separate chapters or even 
in separate sections of the book, Observers in Amer- 
ican classrooms soon discover that these chapters 
are those most extensively used from the book by 
the average teacher. 

On the other hand, as early as 1927, Hitchcock 
(71) stated that the problems of teaching language, 
in order of their importance, are (a) having some- 
thing to say, (b) having a valid reason for saying it, 
and (c) having the skill with which to say it. Such a 
concept implies a complete reversal of the process of 
teaching language in the schools. It implies that 
language instruction is best accomplished if a student 
is constantly placed in situations where he needs to 
communicate with others through writing or speaking 
in order to accomplish his goals. In such a situation, 
the teacher brings to bear the understandings about 
language that will help the student be successful in 
his undertakings. Although there is little documentary 
evidence to support the contention, the recommenda- 
tions of experts in the field have persistently sup- 
ported such a change in the language-arts program 
(66, 130, 132). 

DEVELOPING ORAL LANGUAGE ABILITIES. English 
programs have been traditionally oriented toward the 
teaching of composition. The assumption has been 
that oral activities are given adequate practice out- 
side the classroom, that composition is a more 
difficult skill to master, and that instruction in com- 
position will affect speech work as well. The Clapp 
report (27) studied the kinds of language activities 
utilized by men and women in daily life and demon- 
strated conclusively the observable fact that oral 
language is used far in excess of written language. 
Furthermore, the use of oral English has become 
more important with the development of newer media 
of communication. LaBrant (95) has pointed out 
repeatedly that many activities formerly carried on 
through the media of writing and reading are now 
performed by speaking and listening. American indus- 
try has repeatedly shown the inadequacy of their 
personnel in simple oral communication (69). Many 
industries are setting up courses in oral communica- 
tion to meet the needs of their staff (54). 

In American schools, work in oral English has 
traditionally been confined to elective speech courses. 
Recommendations today vary from those that stress 
the importance of separate courses in speech for all 
students (143) to those that recommend that basic 
instruction in oral language be a part of the language- 
arts class (132). The problem remains at present: 
How much stress should be given to oral language 
and in what framework should instruction be given? 

Crass Size. A program in language improvement 
must provide students with adequate opportunities 
to practice language under supervision. English au- 
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thorities have long used the cliché that one learns 
to write by writing and one learns to speak by speak- 
ing. If a class contains thirty students for a sixty- 
minute period, there are only two minutes per student 
or ten minutes per week in which each student may 
practice oral language. Teachers estimate that work- 
ing at top speed, they can correct a three-hundred- 
word theme in at the least ten minutes. A set of 
themes from a single class would then take a mini- 
mum of five hours to correct. If a teacher has five 
classes per day, he will need at least 25 hours to 
correct one theme for each student per week. 

Thus the teacher is constantly working against the 
load factor in trying to give an adequate program 
in language development to boys and girls. On the 
other hand, there is at present no evidence to suggest 
that students coming from smaller classes have gained 
more than have students from larger classes (171). 
Furthermore, the evidence suggests that students 
from large high schools where classes tend to be 
large achieve as much in the language arts as do 
students coming from small high schools where 
classes tend to be small (15). To be sure, factors 
other than the one of class size alone must be taken 
into account in interpreting such findings. The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English appointed a 
committee to study class-size relationships. This com- 
mittee recommends that the English teacher carry a 
load of not more than four sections and that sections 
should not exceed 25 students (133). 

At present the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation has made it possible for several schools to 
experiment with many techniques and many materials 
to bring about maximum utilization of teaching per- 
sonnel (204). In one such school system in Snyder, 
Texas, teachers are experimenting with sections con- 
sisting of 75 students each. Each teacher teaches 
three such sections, utilizing many audio-visual aids, 
and then has three periods a day free for planning 
and conferences. However, the problem remains: Is 
there an optimum size for a class in developing lan- 
guage proficiency? By bringing to bear many of the 
resources of modern communication, can teachers 
do a more effective job with larger groups of students? 

Rote oF Semantics. In 1933, Korzybski brought 
out his monumental work, Science and Sanity (90). 
He reasoned that in the areas of science and engineer- 
ing man has evolved a system of communication that 
makes the exact transmission of meanings possible. 
In vast areas of human communication such exacti- 
tude has never been developed. The failure to com- 
municate exactly in the areas of the social sciences 
and the humanities, and in everyday life, is largely 
responsible for the perennial conflicts and misunder- 
standings of the world as it exists. Further, he felt 
that by an intensive study of how words or symbols 
are related to meaning, mankind might be able to 
map the area of meaning for which a symbol stands 
and thereby come to as exact a kind of communica- 
tion as exists in science, His study has been carried 
on by people like Chase (26), Hayakawa (67), Lee 
(102), and Ogden and Richards (136). 

The semanticists have dealt not only with the lin- 
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guistic act itself but have also encompassed the whole 
area of human relationships. They feel that through 
understanding the communication process, both as a 
sender and as a receiver, the individual gains a tool 
that may be crucial in all of his life processes. 

The semanticists have shown a dimension of lan- 
guage development that becomes far more crucial in 
human life than any that have been treated in the 
usually oriented courses of study. Minteer (119) 
worked with junior and senior high school students 
in a lower socio-economic environment in developing 
semantic awarenesses. She found that such informa- 
tion was not only teachable but that it affected the 
modes of living and the group relationships of her 
students. Corbin (32) and Thomas (190) have exper- 
imented in senior high school classes and have re- 
ported on kinds of activities valuable for presenting 
semantic concepts. Perhaps the study of semantics in 
communication offers a synthesis for the multitude 
of activities taught in English classes and may give 
the direction in language development that teachers 
are seeking. 

Evaluation. The problem of evaluating growth in 
language development involves a complex of vari- 
ables that makes exact measurement extremely diffi- 
cult. The language act grows out of the experience 
of the individual, the situation in which the act is 
perfo:med, and the skill of the individual in the 
situation. In turn the situation is itself changed by 
the act of communication itself. Inadequate expres- 
sion may be the result of lack of skill in the situation, 
or it may result from the inadequacy of the ideas 
that are being expressed. The constant interaction 
between these two impedes interpretation of results 
of most evaluative situations. We do not have methods 
at the present time that give any insight into weight- 
ing to be placed on each of these aspects in the 
language situation. In evaluating the outcomes of 
instruction in New York State, Dora Smith (174) 
states, “. . . language is a social instrument, its object 
mainly communication and its natural setting a social 
situation in which many factors besides mere control 
over language operate to condition success or failure 
in expression. . . . Language power and thought 
power go hand in hand; . . . the basis of both is 
enriched experience.” Her statement suggests a multi- 
tude of personal and social factors that must be 
considered in evaluating language performance. In a 
sense each individual linguistic act is individual in 
itself. Further, she assumes the imponderable prob- 
lem of measuring the total impact of language activity 
on the ongoing life experiences of the individual. 
For these reasons, evaluation in language has re- 
mained a somewhat uncertain and inconclusive field 
of educational research, 

Nevertheless most authorities feel that a good pro- 
gram of evaluation must identify at least some of 
the variables of the program as a starting point in 
evaluation. Smith (174) in New York used the fol- 
lowing: the wealth and originality of ideas and the 
facility of expression in handling the mechanics of 
the language. Turner (205) suggests a threefold 
attack: (a) the content with which the students deal, 
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(b) the students’ ability to present ideas in a logical 
sequence, (c) the mechanics of expression. The 
Seattle Schools have tied their program in evaluation 
to the adopted course of study (137). Evaluative 
instruments contain a random sampling of the aspects 
of the course itself: (a) The major objectives set 
for the course of study for a specific year. (b) The 
learning experiences presented to achieve those ob- 
jectives. (c) The supporting program of language 
skills to be developed through the objectives. (4) The 
fundamental continuing processes from earlier in- 
struction. The Portland, Oregon, Schools have spelled 
out areas for city-wide evaluation on a more specific 
basis (218). Their goals, each broken down into a 
number of specifics, are content, appearance, and 
technical skills. Harris (64) lists certain measurable 
aspects of writing for evaluation based on analysis 
of the maturation patterns established by research in 
the language: (a) The total length of the composi- 
tion under test conditions. (b) The total number of 
errors in mechanics. (c) A rating of 0 to 4 on the 
complexity of the sentence structure that is used. 
(d) The number of different kinds of punctuation 
marks used. (e) The number of different polysyllabic 
words used. Diedrich (39) feels that we should elim- 
inate as many of the variables, such as the content 
of the language act, as possible, and evaluate students 
in a setting where their ability to handle the situation 
through language will be the sole area of measure- 
ment. In achieving this he suggests that students be 
given in advance the content of material on which 
they are to write so that they will all write about the 
same content and all have an equal chance in dealing 
with the ideas that they are expressing. Greene and 
Gray (60) set three major areas for evaluation, with 
subdivisions in each: (a) The functional objectives 
of oral expression and the enabling objectives that 
are related thereto. (b) The functional objectives of 
written expression and the enabling objectives that 
are related thereto. (c) The general and underlying 
skills and abilities that are present in all oral expres- 
sion, present in all written expression, or present in 
both written and oral expression. They suggest that 
students be evaluated on their ability to handle the 
language activities of daily life such as using the 
telephofie, carrying on a conversation, writing a 
letter, and the like. Each of these requires mechanical 
skills peculiar to the activity. They also see certain 
common denominators in such things as being aware 
of the semantic dimensions of language in all activ- 
ities. 

In summary, recommendations support the opinions 
that evaluation must be based on a clear-cut state- 
ment of the facets that make up a language activity 
and that these facets are multiple in number rather 
than single. 

Measurement of these outcomes has been subjected 
to extensive research. It has been axiomatic that the 
samples taken for evaluation should be congruent 
with the language activity as it is normally used in 
daily experiences. Most of the research in this direc- 
tion has been carried out with the evaluation of 
composition activities. It seems reasonable that sam- 
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ples of student writing should be utilized for deter- 
mining the outcomes of instruction. However, in 
composition samples many kinds of variables must 
be considered. (a) The variable of the individual 
marker of the composition. In a free situation, groups 
of teachers gave the same composition grades rang- 
ing all the way from A to F. (b) The variable of 
the subject on which a student writes. Any subject 
selected might strike fire with some students and 
harmonize with their background of experience so 
that they had something to say, whereas it might be 
unrelated to the background of experience of the 
other students. (c) The student’s state of mind at the 
time the sampling was taken. It has long been realized 
that on some days words flow easily for an individual 
and on others words come hesitantly. There has been 
steady research to try to control such variables. 

Hudelson’s Composition Scale (77) grew out of 
his experimentation with the test situation. The scale 
is based on the principle of equal-appearing intervals. 
Compositions on a single subject were collected from 
groups of students. Competent judges ranged these 
in a 10-point scale taking into account the whole of 
the composition—both its ideas and its mechanics. 
This scale then becomes the criterion for judging the 
work of other students writing on the same subject 
under similar conditions. The teacher compares the 
product of each student against the scale, trying to 
judge which of the steps it is most like. On the basis 
of this comparison, he gives it a point grade. Such 
a technique tries to standardize the marking by the 
teacher by establishing an outside criterion. This 
method has been refined progressively by other ex- 
perimenters (181). Traxler and Anderson (202) 
found that by setting up in advance criteria for 
marking, they could achieve a reliability correlation 
of .60 between the scores received by students on 
two separate essay tests. On this basis Diedrich (39) 
recommends that a minimum of two samples of 
composition be taken, and preferably three, to arrive 
at a reliable estimate of the student’s ability. In order 
to increase the validity of the marking, he further 
suggests that students be given a piece of reading or 
a body of material in advance of the examination, 
and that they be restricted to this material for the 
content of the examination. Furthermore, he suggests 
that the form of writing be related to that of every- 
day life: making an explanation, presenting a per- 
suasive argument, or detailing a simple narration 
without plot. He found that under such circumstances 
he could achieve a correlation of .67 between two 
independent readings of a paper. 

As a further technique, he (38) advocates that 
classroom teachers set the conditions for a sample of 
writing at the beginning of a semester and duplicate 
the conditions for a sample of writing at the end. 
Both papers are marked simultaneously at the end 
of the semester, preferably by a competent individual 
other than the students’ teacher. Through comparison 
of the criticisms on each of the papers at the begin- 
ning and at the end, indications of growth become 
apparent. In the New York Regents’ Inquiry, Smith 
(174) attempted to simulate a situation of real com- 


munication for gaining a sample of student language, 
by asking students to write a letter to the director of 
the inquiry stating their reactions to and feelings 
toward the testing program that they had undergone 
in their schools. These were scored by the Hudelson 
technique and through a count of kinds of errors 
occurring in various aspects of the mechanics of 
expression. Often she found little relationship be- 
tween the two scores, but she discovered a high 
degree of correlation between the scores and the in- 
structional emphasis in the schools from which the 
letters came. 

The Portland Public Schools (218) after setting 
criteria for grading, used a central committee to 
evaluate samples of students’ writing. Such a system 
gives each teacher an outside evaluation of the prod- 
uct of his students, and also makes possible certain 
generalizations about the product of individual 
schools. 

Thus far most of the experimentation has been in 
terms of standardizing the testing situation and in- 
creasing the reliability from teacher to teacher in 
marking the papers. 

Departing from the essay type of test, the objective 
type or short-answer test has been extensively de- 
veloped in the area of the language arts. By and 
large such tests have confined themselves to the 
mechanics of expression, testing such things as spell- 
ing, punctuation and capitalization, vocabulary, word 
usage, and sentence structure. Straight grammatical 
information has not been a part of most such tests 
for a number of years. In general the test transfers 
the activity from an expressional act to a recognition 
act. Students are asked to pass judgment on an ex- 
pression in the test, they may be asked to correct it, 
or they may be asked to supply what is missing from 
it to make it an acceptable English expression. One 
study (117) compared the language rules inherent to 
the tests with the pronouncements of linguistic find- 
ings and demonstrated conclusively that such tests 
do not conform to standard English usage today. 

These tests are frequently subjected to the criticism 
that they force the student into a linguistic activity 
that is different from his normal use of the language 
(201). The ability to recognize errors is a different 
process from the ability to perform for oneself. Per- 
haps the most extensive study of the objective versus 
the essay test was made by Huddleston (76). For his 
estimate of the real writing ability of his group, he 
depended on the instructors’ grades in English com- 
position courses. Using this as a point of departure, 
he found that the objective-type test was a more 
reliable measure than were the essay-type exami- 
nations. A 

The evaluation of oral language has been more 
ephemeral than has the evaluation of written activity. 
Until recently the sample chosen for evaluation was 
necessarily transitory and not subject to careful study. 
Thompson (193) experimented with the use of rat- 
ing techniques for evaluating speech activity and 
found that simple rating devices are better than 
complicated ones. Netzer (134) has developed scales 
for rating speech performance, under controlled sit- 
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uations, that are recorded and graded in a fashion 
similar to the writing product scales for composition 
work. Knower (88) used voice recordings made at 
the beginning and the end of a period of instruction 
and determined the effectiveness of rating procedures 
in measuring improvement. 

In oral, as with written, expression, the intangible 
relationship of personality to achievement has been 
recognized but not extensively studied. However, 
Gilkinson (56) developed a social fears scale that 
correlates with the characteristics of the speaking 
voice. Baxter and Cassidy (11) have attempted, on 
a much larger scale, to evaluate the relationships be- 
tween the classroom atmosphere and the student’s 
participation and performance in discussion-type sit- 
uations, where the oral activity comes in an interplay 
of personalities rather than in a solo performance, 
a situation much more nearly in line with the normal 
speech activities of daily life. 

TYPES OF EVALUATION. All authorities writing on 
the subject of evaluation of oral and written English 
stress the use of multiple techniques rather than de- 
pending solely on a single test instrument. Evaluation 
may be a combination of objective and subjective 
judgments. It does not have to eventuate necessarily 
in a numerical rating that may be manipulated statis- 
tically. Turner (205) suggests the use of the following 
types of situations: (a) An oral conference with an 
individual student in which teacher and pupil to- 
gether talk over his work. The teacher may point 
out weaknesses and the student may reveal the prob- 
lems that are troubling him. Together they may find 
places where he has progressed, without being able 
to give a numerical value to the amount of the gain. 
(b) Group conferences in which the teacher calls 
together a handful of students who seem to have 
certain language characteristics in common. (c) In- 
dividually or with the class as a whole, the teacher 
may correct a theme. In such a procedure, the teacher 
verbalizes the things he is expecting to find and how 
he judges the presence or absence of such materials. 
(d) Students evaluate the performance of one an- 
other, pointing out strengths and weaknesses of one 
of their members. (e) Teachers write comments to 
the students. 

A similar kind of evaluative situation is recom- 
mended in most of the current literature. The National 
Council of Teachers of English (130) stresses the 
use of observation of the language habits of students 
in the give and take of daily life, watching for such 
things as how the student accepts the responsibility 
for personal integrity and critical thinking or how 
he accepts with courtesy any differences of opinion 
and arrives at a consensus through the use of tech- 
niques that develop good group relationships. A long 
list is presented of characteristics of skillful use of 
language that can be judged only through observa- 
tion. In addition, the impact of the student’s person- 
ality, social behavior, and interest patterns on language 
growth is stressed. To get at such things, the Council 
Suggests the use of anecdotal records, personal inter- 
views, pupils’ self-evaluation rating scales, and attitude 
scales and sociometric methods. Not only will such 


information affect the way the student uses language, 
but, in turn, development of language ability and 
power should affect such personality factors of the 
individual, 

Probably at the present time, much of the evalua- 
tion of language growth of students is dependent on 
information collected by the teacher which is not 
amenable to quantitative classification; however, 
growth can nevertheless be observed and recorded, 
even though the amount of growth cannot be syste- 
matically measured. 
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LITERATURE. In the teaching of literature to 
American children and adolescents the terms reading 
and literature tend to become very much confused. 
In the elementary school the activity is generally 
called “reading” and the content “reading materials” 
or “literature.” However, in junior and senior high 


schools and in colleges, even though skills in reading 
may be a prominent goal, both the activity and con- 
tent are usually referred to as “literature” and the 
texts as “literature books.” In this article, reading as 
a skill or set of skills is not included; the content of 
the reading curriculum and children’s interests in 
reading materials will be considered and will be 
called “literature.” For information on the skills in- 
struction and research the reader is referred to the 
article READING. 

Much more quantitative research is available in 
reading skills than in the teaching of literature. Such 
a fact is not surprising, for the growth of specific 
skills in speed, accuracy, and comprehension in read- 
ing can be clearly delineated and quite accurately 
measured. The objectives of literature, in contrast, 
tend to be highly subjective in nature, are not com- 
monly agreed upon, and are achieved under circum- 
stances difficult or impossible to measure accurately. 
Pendleton (61) in 1924 showed the diversification 
of objectives in the teaching of literature; Smith (79) 
showed that the favored objectives of English teachers 
were such imponderables as “vicarious experience,” 
“character and ideals,” and “standards for future 
reading.” Almost all teachers of literature would 
agree that a prime objective of instruction is “appre- 
ciation,” but few can define the term qualitatively 
and even fewer can measure its achievement. In 
areas where fairly objective methods can be employed, 
as in the determination of what students at various 
age levels like to read, some quantitative studies have 
resulted. In general, however, the articles, studies, 
and reports dealing with literature reflect the obser- 
vations and opinions of competent teachers in groups 
or as individuals; few provide controlled experimental 
situations or quantitative results. 

Background Studies. The modern point of view in 
the teaching of literature in American schools can 
be found in the report of a joint committee formed 
from the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education of the National Education Associ- 
ation and from the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Prepared by James Fleming Hosic (38), the 
report set goals and ideals for literature teaching 
which are not yet fully realized. Among these were: 
(a) the choice of literature which appeals to students; 
(b) the exclusion of literature lacking appeal no 
matter how respectable in itself; (c) an emphasis 
upon developing greater enjoyment of literature and 
improving students’ tastes; (d) a desire to broaden 
the mental and spiritual horizon of students; (e) a 
desire to make literature a part of cultural history; 
and (f) a recognition of individual differences in 
ability and need and an effort to modify curriculums 
to meet such abilities and needs. 

As a part of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, Smith (79) reported in 1932: (a) that 
the purpose of literature instruction in the majority 
of high schools was to extend the range of students’ 
interests and understanding through vicarious experi- 
ence in reading; (b) that magazines and newspapers 
were replacing in part the traditional literature; (c) 
that curriculums featured more extensive reading; 
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(d) that supplementary reading was greater in quan- 
tity and broader in range; (e) that experimental 
courses such as “free reading” and the “English 
Laboratory” were increasing. Later studies by Smith 
(76, 77), in 1941, showed that, in New York State 
at least, the elementary-school literature program was 
weak, and that the high schools were still clinging 
to traditional classics. Broad and individualized read- 
ing was fostered in few of the schools examined. 

As a result of some years of committee study and 
conference, the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish (hereafter referred to as NCTE) published in 
1935 An Experience Curriculum in English (31), Its 
recommendations were: (a) that the curriculum in 
literature consist of experiences with and by means 
of literature; (b) that experience with literature de- 
velop from the choosing, reading, and discussing of 
books; (c) that experiences by means of literature 
result from reliving the experiences of authors and 
sharing the emotional states which accompanied the 
writing. In this study a most important concept was 
established, that what literature does to the student 
is the chief consideration in choosing selections for 
study, that the criteria of adult values, formerly 
dominant in the choice of literature, must therefore 
be subordinated to the use of selections which bring 
about desirable experiences with literature and hence 
accomplish the aims of a literature curriculum. In 
the Experience Curriculum, literary selections were 
not ends in themselves but were the means of enrich- 
ing the lives of students. 

A Correlated Curriculum (91), which was pub- 
lished a year later, showed how experiences with 
literature might be related to and integrated with 
nearly all the fields of secondary instruction. Reflect- 
ing the growing concern for unity in general educa- 
tion, this study showed how literature could be made 
an integral part of other subject fields and how the 
goals of other areas might be attained through the 
use of literature. This and subsequent studies were 
forerunners of the core curriculum idea. For further 
discussion of this subject see CORE PROGRAMS. 

The Commission on Human Relations of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, in a study entitled 
Literature as Exploration (69), set forth these stim- 
ulating ideas: (a) experience with literature is not 
passive but demands intensive personal activity; (b) 
literature, therefore, is for the reader a medium of 
exploration; (c) through books the reader may ex- 
plore himself, other people, or the world; (d) litera- 
ture is intense human experience; (e) hence the 
sciences which deal with human behavior can con- 
tribute much to the study of literature. This social 
nature of literature was carried further by Roberts 
and others (67), who presented and illustrated an 
integrated program of studies in which English was 
united with social studies to bring about an evalua- 
tion of American life and culture from the broadest 
possible point of view. 

Up to 1950 the trends in the teaching of literature 
showed progress toward: (a) a wider range of ma- 
terials and more extensive reading; (b) a choice of 
selections more closely related to students’ needs, 
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interests, and abilities; (c) the use of literature as an 
interpretation of past and present views of life; (d) 
the use of literature as an integrative factor in the 
whole of the students’ learning experiences. 

Current Aims and Objectives. In 1946 the NCTE 
organized a national curriculum commission to study 
the place of English in the total pattern of American 
education. Every level of instruction from preschool 
to postgraduate adult education was included. The 
four major areas of study included literature, with 
emphasis upon the development of skills, interests, 
and attitudes from infancy to maturity. The first re- 
port of this commission, entitled The English Lan- 
guage Arts (55), appeared in 1952 and contained 
basic points of view to guide the total curriculum 
study. For the teaching of literature these points 
were emphasized: (a) The growth of the student in 
values derived from literature is far more important 
than his knowledge of certain books and authors. 
(b) A single, narrow curriculum must make way 
for a wide range of materials and methods to meet 
a wide range of abilities. (c) Individualized reading 
is strongly advocated, perhaps with some disregard 
of values gained from group study. (e) Various ap- 
proaches to the organization of literature are toler- 
ated, but the chronological course is frowned upon. 
(f) Wide use of mass media, such as magazines, 
newspapers, radio, television, and movies, is encour- 
aged. (g) The end result sought is values derived 
from esthetic understandings and appreciations. Some 
aspects of this approach to literature have been criti- 
cized by Wallerstein (90), who charges that the book 
does not clearly define what literature and writing 
contribute to make an educated man and an educated 
citizen; that it seems to associate literature with 
leisure, neglecting the disciplines of literature; that 
there is too much tendency to dismiss the classics 
themselves instead of correcting the poor teaching of 
classics. 

Second in the series of curriculum volumes is 
Language Arts for Today's Children (56), the cur- 
riculum of English in the elementary grades, Because 
children at this level are mastering the skills of 
reading as they grow in experience with literature. 
this report recognizes the two aspects of reading as 
separate but interlocking goals of instruction, The 
emphasis in this curriculum is upon the use of a wide 
range of material in as great quantity as the children 
can successfully handle; but such a volume of mate- 
rial makes wise selection imperative for teachers and 
the development of standards of good taste impera- 
tive for students. The goal of instruction in litera- 
ture in the elementary grades is, therefore, to lead 
children to use books in great numbers for the pur- 
poses of finding enjoyment and information, of ex- 
panding horizons, of understanding themselves and 
others, of escaping from routine through imagination, 
and of awakening and reliving the spiritual experience 
of the human race. Practical classroom application 
exhibits an emphasis upon group planning and activ- 
ity and upon the integration of literary experiences 
with other aspects of language growth and with other 
subjects of the curriculum. 
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Literature teaching in high schools is treated in 
the third of the NCTE curriculum series, entitled 
The English Language Arts in the Secondary School 
(57). The basic viewpoint is expressed in these words: 
“The study of literature in secondary schools should 
provide the experience of discovery.” To make dis- 
covery possible the curriculum must be flexible 
enough to meet the needs and abilities of all youth 
and stimulating enough to promote their growth in 
literary taste and appreciation. Such aims can be 
accomplished, not by formalized teaching of a few 
traditional selections but by broad reading planned 
cooperatively by teachers and students and charac- 
terized by variety in materials, approach, and class- 
room activities. Literature must come alive through 
the shared experiences of students. 

This curriculum series contemplates two further 
volumes, one on the curriculum in English for col- 
leges and one on English in the training of teachers. 

Contemporary aims in literature teaching are set 
forth in articles by Bens (6), Henry (33), Rosen- 
blatt (70), and Smith (78). Smith states that the 
first aim of high-school literature is to help students 
have a good time with books by emphasizing life 
through literature rather than literary biography and 
facts; by providing varied materials on the same 
theme to meet different levels of ability; by finding 
and using literature which will help youth to under- 
stand and solve their own problems; by drawing 
materials from the whole world. Henry cites the role 
of literature in the total experience of the student 
and urges that literature be made the means to self- 
understanding, that its human aspects be stressed, 
and that teachers abandon the idea that because a 
selection is difficult it therefore has more value to 
the student. Bens emphasizes critical thinking as a 
goal of literature teaching, to be reached through 
the use of materials that help students to realize 
they are living the kinds of lives that authors write 
about. Rosenblatt stresses the primary aim of making 
literature relevant to a personal experience with life 
itself; historical, biographical, and social approaches 
are secondary. 

To summarize, in the contemporary view the study 
of literature in the schools is regarded as a means 
toward enrichment of life and growth in human and 
esthetic values, rather than as the learning of factual 
content. 

The Content of Literature Curriculums. The trend 
in current literature curriculums is toward the use 
of a wide range of material of varying degrees of 
difficulty in place of a narrow list of “classics” in- 
tensively studied by all students. This trend led to 
some rather scornful references to literary classics 
in The English Language Arts (55), remarks that 
have been criticized, in turn, not only by Wallerstein 
(90) but also by Royster (71). Royster stresses the 
importance of presenting literature of high quality 
in the early high-school years, Anderson (1) pleads 
for the accessibility of many books, magazines, and 
newspapers to every student through the high-school 
library. Stecher (82) recommends a course in world 
literature, especially for high-school seniors, to en- 
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large interests and to teach techniques of bibliogra- 
phy, organization, taking notes, outlining, and writing 
papers. Basler (4) urges a college curriculum moving 
from less to greater specialization, but at the same 
time moving from narrower to broader acquaintance 
with all phases of literature. Bethurum (7) and 
Wheelock (94) discuss the Great Books program as 
a part of the college literature curriculum. In con- 
trast, Buchan (12) objects to Great Books and 
historical survey courses for college students of 
engineering and suggests practical techniques for 
securing the attention and activity of students not 
predisposed to literature. 

Specific curriculum studies such as those of Broen- 
ing (11) and the Denver Public Schools (18) show 
trends and specific materials for various grade levels. 
Hook (37) lists three criteria for the choice of books 
and other selections for literature study: interest to 
the student, intellectual readiness of the student, and 
worth-whileness to the student, These criteria are 
entirely centered about the student and pay no atten- 
tion to teacher judgments or traditional values as- 
signed to selections. 

Problems of Instruction. Closely related to the 
question of the content of the literature curriculum 
are various problems of instruction, such as providing 
for individual differences, motivation, methods of 
instruction, use of specific devices, class size, and 
teacher load. 

PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. An im- 
portant trend of recent years is the recognition of 
the needs of above-average students in high schools. 
Wexler (93) presents a plan for the study of the 
Idylls of the King by an honor class. Reeves (66) 
analyzes the learning characteristics of superior stu- 
dents and concludes that they learn best in small 
groups with informal and active procedures and that 
they require problems to solve and literature stimu- 
lating to the imagination. Mallis (50) describes a 
procedure for stimulating superior students through 
a seminar which challenges their abilities; Fidone 
(23) presents a plan for teaching Hamlet to high- 
level students. The common element in these studies 
is the effort to find materials and procedures that 
will arouse and hold the interest of superior students 
and to help these students find the means to teach 
themselves, 

Research in connection with the learning of slower 
students in English tends to deal more with language 
learning and reading competence than with literature. 
However, Bratton (9) and Hyer (39) discuss litera- 
ture programs for the student not planning on 
college. Hyer stresses self-understanding and life ad- 
justment as the goals to guide selection of materials; 
Bratton discusses classroom approaches and tech- 
niques for gaining and holding the attention of 
slower students. More general reports, such as that 
of Burton (13) on the use of literature in solving 
the problems of adolescents, are pertinent to the 
teaching of the slow student, 

The importance of providing materials and teach- 
ing procedures to meet a wide range of abilities at 
each grade level is stressed by all three of the curric- 
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ulum volumes of the NCTE (55, 56, 57). In the 
elementary school, variety is found in the very wide 
range of books available to children who are grow- 
ing in reading skill as well as maturing mentally, 
In the junior high school the fitting of materials to 
interests provides for ranges of ability. In the senior 
high school and early college years students tend to 
be grouped by ability, with an appropriate differenti- 
ation of materials and methods for high-, average-, 
and low-ability groups, Where class size or other 
factors prohibit the formation of ability groups, 
teachers are urged to differentiate materials and 
methods within one class, to provide a common stim- 
ulus and center of learning, but with a range of 
materials and activities. Smith (78) develops plans 
of this type; students of varied abilities can contribute 
each in his way to a central theme of study. Squire 
(81) analyzes four approaches to this problem of 
differing abilities in the same class: (a) teaching a 
single selection with several groups working at differ- 
ent levels; (b) using a central theme around which 
materials may be assigned according to difficulty; 
(c) assigning specific reading to groups according to 
ability; (d) finding central human motivations which 
stimulate all to read and contribute, at appropriate 
levels of difficulty. A good bibliography for the study 
of individual differences in teaching literature will 
be found in The English Language Arts in the Sec- 
ondary School (57). Opinion is still divided among 
teachers and administrators concerning the relative 
value of homogeneous ability groups and mixed 
groups; further experience and research are needed 
for definitive answers. 

MotTIvaTION. To secure adequate motivation vari- 
ous methods are devised; the successful methods are 
those which actually motivate students to learn. In 
an effort to motivate the reading of literature in 
junior high school, Rose (68) studied the reading 
habits of adults, reporting that 75 percent of the 
group read no books; 25 percent read one book a 
year; only 1 percent read as many as five books in 
one year, The problem, therefore, is to stimulate 
reading in a nonreading social background. Rose 
recommends surrounding young people with books, 
making them constantly aware of books, holding 
book fairs and bazaars, promoting book ownership, en- 
couraging free reading and stimulating it by studying 
the possible interests of each student. Burton (14) 
discusses the campaign to get students to read, ask- 
ing these pertinent questions: Are teachers them- 
selves reading? Is the reading-literature program 
really up-to-date? What can the library offer? How 
useful are book reports? His conclusion is that the 
school must develop habits of reading through the 
example of teachers, proper school attitudes toward 
reading, and the availability of interesting books. 

Mersand (53) turns to adolescent psychology and 
studies of reluctant readers in an effort to learn how 
to motivate the reading of literature. He favors the 
creation of anthologies designed for different levels 
of ability to meet the specific needs of fast and slow 
learners; he recommends the teaching of classics by 
making them contemporary human documents; and 
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he turns to audio-visual aids to arouse interest. 
Baloyan (2) offers a plan for the use of “group 
dynamics” to motivate the reading and study of liter- 
ature; his plan includes suggestions for the formation 
of active oral groups and rules for their guidance, 
and he cites examples of the use of group reports 
for motivation. Dixon (19) describes a successful 
experiment using audio-visual aids which was con- 
ducted for six years in a large city among students 
who were not expected to go on to college. Shuman 
(74) suggests the use of classic comic books to 
arouse the interest of slow readers in a classic such 
as Ivanhoe; they may be led to read the classic by 
interest in the comic, and they can prepare their own 
comic version afterward. Motivation of reading at 
the college level is assisted by successive issues of 
Good Reading (85), an annotated list of recom- 
mended books arranged according to literary periods 
and subject areas. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION, Classic studies of 
method in literature are those of Coryell (17) and 
Irion (40), both made in 1925, Coryell established 
that students profit as greatly from the extensive 
reading of many books as from the intensive reading 
of a few; Irion made clear that literary comprehen- 
sion correlates highly with general intelligence and 
that the materials of literature differ widely in ease 
of comprehension, poetry being hardest. Pooley (63) 
analyzed the different methods of organizing litera- 
ture for instruction (by types, themes, chronology, 
and others), concluding that each approach has its 
merits and faults, so that students profit more from 
a variety of approaches than from one superior 
method. Through 24 equated experiments Norvell 
(58) confirmed Coryell’s findings that wide individ- 
ual reading is superior to intensive study of a few 
selections for both unselected and superior groups 
of students. 

The varied approaches to the teaching of literary 
selections are analyzed by Hook (36) and Loban 
(45). Hook finds six basic kinds of approach: his- 
torical, sociopsychological, emotive, didactic, para- 
phrastic, and analytical, The choice of approach should 
be made in the light of the objectives of the study, 
the characteristics of the literature, and the knowl- 
edge, ability, and interest of the class. Loban also 
finds the approaches to be multiple and recommends 
the balancing of the best elements from several ap- 
proaches for a particular class or unit of work, He 
approves the use of thematic units, suggesting that 
such units be initiated by a literary selection or group 
of selections read by the entire class, that they ad- 
vance literary and language growth through varied 
activities for small groups, and that they conclude 
their program with activities for the entire group. 

Meade (51) analyzes the organization of literature 
for instruction in junior and senior classes in high 
school by chronology, by literary types, by famous 
writers, and by content themes and experiences. His 
survey gives evidence that the approach through strict 
chronology is the least effective; he recommends 
the organization around the experiences of students. 
McKean (49) compares the preferences of groups 
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of eleventh-grade students for the “types” approach 
and the “theme” approach, each group having been 
taught chiefly by one or the other method. The stu- 
dents as a whole preferred the “theme” approach, 
voting 55 percent in its favor as compared to 45 
percent for the “types” approach. 

A very large proportion of the current articles 
dealing with the teaching of literature are the reports 
of various methods tried in the classroom. A few can 
be cited as representative. Handlan (29) tests what 
is called “free reading,” that is, the unguided supple- 
mentary reading of students. Her survey shows that 
unguided students do not choose challenging, worth- 
while books, that adult leadership is needed to bring 
about growth in reading levels and taste. Gill (26) 
advocates the quality of contrast as the means to a 
better understanding of literary values. She advises: 
(a) the use of authors who not only employ contrast 
but let a character analyze the very contrast in 
which he has been caught; (b) the use of stories 
about characters whose lives are in sharp contrast 
to normal life; and (c) the use of drama because 
contrast is so quickly revealed in this form of writ- 
ing. Bennett and others (5) analyze the teacher’s 
part in assigning literature study that will help stu- 
dents to comprehend the human values in their read- 
ing. The recommended techniques include thorough 
preparation to help the teacher gain insights into 
the assignment, to acquire knowledge of such im- 
portant elements as place, time, and character, as 
well as foreshadowing, symbolism, and figurative 
language. Students should be encouraged to read 
aloud and to supplement the literature study with 
wisely chosen additional readings. Gordon (28) pre- 
sents techniques for the teaching of fiction that are 
designed to make acquaintance with the most widely 
read kind of literature a deeper and more satisfying 
experience for the student. Vander Meulen (87) 
offers a method for solving the problems of senior 
students which arise from the difficulties of poetry 
and other abstract forms of literature. 

Use or Speciric Devices. The use of drama and 
play production to intensify literary experiences is 
advocated by Bartine (3) and Pingry (62). Bartine 
suggests the use of approaching holidays to motivate 
the study of literature and the subsequent writing 
by students of play scripts and broadcasts based on 
what they have read. Pingry urges a relating of the 
drama of literature to the drama of life. Lycan (47) 
outlines a technique of imaginary radio interviews 
with authors of the past as a means of motivating 
an interest in literary biography. Students can partici- 
pate as announcers, as interviewers, and as the sup- 
posed authors being interviewed. The technique is 
likely to inspire careful library research and awaken 
the interest of the class in the lives of the authors 
studied. Royster (72) suggests making a Shakespeare 
play more meaningful by taking parties of students 
to see stage or movie versions of it and by stressing 
the dramatic qualities of plot, theme, and characters 
rather than technical literary and language problems. 

Recent decades have witnessed an increase in the 
availability of such audio-visual teaching aids as 


radio, television, motion pictures, and recordings. In- 
terest in these devices is reflected in the number of 
books and articles dealing with their utilization in 
the classroom and with evaluations of them. Three 
basic books on the use of radio are those of Herzberg 
(34), the University of Wisconsin (86), and Woelfel 
and Tyler (95). Herzberg edited a series of chapters 
dealing with the teaching of literature by radio and 
the evaluation of such methods, Woelfel and Tyler 
present a summary of the research conducted up to 
1945 in an effort to determine the effectiveness of 
radio in the classroom. The Wisconsin study reports 
a “Good Books” program involving 12 classrooms 
and 653 students. Half the group were stimulated in 
their reading by radio programs; the control group 
read without this motivation. The findings are not 
conclusive but indicate: (a) that slight gains were 
registered by the radio-stimulated group, (b) that 
slower groups were more noticeably motivated than 
rapid groups, (c) that girls were more responsive to 
the stimulus than boys, (d) that teachers were in 
agreement on the value of radio stimulus. Levenson 
and Stasheff (42) give suggestions for the im- 
provement of school broadcasting and for the more 
effective use of educational programs in school 
classes. 

Films in the classroom continue to be viewed with 
favor by English teachers. A listing by Schreiber (73) 
gives titles of literary works available on film, with 
running time and a rating code. Lewin’s Photo-play 
Guides (43) help teachers to make effective use of 
current and return film showings at local theaters. 
Goodman (27) presents a technique for using motion 
pictures to teach such a classic as Julius Caesar. 
Weeks (92) supports film use but emphasizes the 
preservation of values in reading and literature. Flen- 
niken (24) suggests techniques for junior high school 
uses of films, especially in the study of the more diffi- 
cult aspects of literature, such as poetry. 

Television is just making its way into English class- 
room use; Lewis (44) describes an English-TV class 
which made its own equipment for television pro- 
grams related to English. Recordings are discussed 
by Muri (54), who describes a national survey of 
the use of recordings in high-school English classes 
conducted by the NCTE. In this survey teachers 
were asked what recordings they considered most 
valuable in English teaching, what interesting prac- 
tices they had observed in the use of recordings, 
and what new recordings they would like to have 
produced. The opaque projector as a teaching tool 
is recommended by Du Bois (20), who describes a 
project in which the projector assisted a radio play 
based on the reading of Treasure Island. 

Three general discussions of audio-visual aids are 
presented by Boutwell (8), Mersand (52), and Woel- 
fel and Wiles (96). Woelfel and Wiles studied the 
ways in which teachers use school broadcasts. The 
practices of twenty teachers were analyzed for activ- 
ities before, during, and after the broadcast and for 
conditions while listening. Boutwell discussed the 
place of movies, radio, and television in the English 
curriculum. Mersand studied the use of the various 
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audio-visual aids with reference to the preparation 
of teachers and students for their use, the skills of 
presentation and follow-up, and the special tech- 
niques needed for each of the aids. Sister Mary Brian 
(10) and Wallace (89) offer valuable bibliographies 
of audio-visual aids, the latter giving materials for 
British literature and the former for American liter- 
ature. 

CLass Size. No significant studies of class size in 
recent years have superseded the three studies made 
by Smith in 1931, 1933, and 1941. The first study 
(75) reviewed previous reports and presented a con- 
trolled experiment in ninth-grade English. In learn- 
ing literature it was found that the large class (50 
students) made greater advances than the small class 
(20 students). All other relevant factors were held 
constant. This superiority of the large group was also 
found for general reading. Students indicated a pref- 
erence for large classes, and teachers found them 
more active in participation. 

The second report of Smith (80) supplemented 
the earlier findings in revealing that when gains could 
be measured, results indicated that students did not 
suffer by being in large classes. Teachers, however, 
varied in their success in accordance with their ability 
to endure the strain of a number of large classes. 
The report of 1941 (77) revealed that teachers in 
large schools are handicapped by the number of 
different students they must meet in one day; teachers 
in small schools are harassed by many small classes 
and too many out-of-class responsibilities. 

TEACHER Loap. With the rapid growth in high- 
school enrollments there has developed an increasing 
concern about the optimum load of classes for Eng- 
lish teachers. Current research in this field is sum- 
marized in a 1956 mimeographed report by an NCTE 
committee (35). Work loads averaging more than 50 
hours per week are reported. These hours include 
many out-of-class activities assigned in addition to 
a heavy teaching load. A majority of the teachers 
felt that preparations should not exceed three, and 
that class size should not exceed 17 or 18 if speaking 
opportunities are to be provided. 

Research in Reading Interests. Research studies of 
children’s reading interests were critically summarized 
up to 1936 by Friedman and Nemzek (25). Their 
conclusions indicate that the methods of most studies 
are too subjective to make the findings reliable. 
Further summaries of research in children’s reading 
interests were made by Jordan (41) and Painter 
(60), both in 1942. Strang (84) in 1946 surveyed 
the diverse reading interests of students in Grades 
VII to XII. Closely related is a report by Vander 
Werf (88) of an informal poll of what students want 
to study in English classes. In 1950 Norvell (59) 
reported the results of a 12-year study involving fifty 
thousand students and 625 teachers in the schools of 
New York State. His report analyzes student reactions 
to 1700 selections widely used in secondary schools, 
with the purpose of discovering student attitudes under 
normal teaching conditions. The results indicate that 
many widely used selections are disliked and might 
profitably be replaced by others of greater interest 
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to youth. Anderson (1) reported on the leisure-time 
reading interests of students in a Wisconsin junior high 
school. Of the group 70 percent reported regular read- 
ing of comic books; 66 percent read fiction in books 
and magazines; 55 percent, animal stories; 46 per- 
cent, biography; and 36 percent, western stories. Her 
conclusions point to the need for teacher guidance 
to help students evaluate what they are reading and 
to form growing tastes. McCarthy (48) analyzes 
reading interests of high-school students as indicated 
by their choice of books from school libraries. The 
study reports major reading interests of the entire 
group, differences by sex, comparisons of fiction and 
nonfiction choices, levels of maturity, and the quality 
and quantity of student reading. Another student- 
choice study, by Powell (65), is based on an opinion 
poll of 387 students. Results rank the interests of 
boys in this order: adventure, sports, aviation, the 
sea, humor, western stories; those of girls as follows: 
teen-age experiences, romance, adventure, humor, 
mystery, careers, Sterner (83) makes a thoroughgo- 
ing analysis of the interests of high-school students 
in three media—radio, motion pictures, and reading. 
She reports that the highest interest sources in all 
three are as follows: adventure, humor, and love, 
in that order. The leisure reading of books is the 
most heterogeneous in interest analysis, For boys 
the leading source of interest is adventure; for girls, 
romance and adventure are about equal. In leisure 
reading she finds humor noticeably lacking, and she 
suggests better guidance and more materials to foster 
an interest in it. 

Evaluation of Literature Instruction. Although little 
strictly objective research on evaluation of instruction 
has been reported, a number of articles dealing with 
criteria for evaluation have appeared. Burton (15) 
lists as desirable outcomes of experience with litera- 
ture the following: (a) the development of an aware- 
ness of when a selection is a valid reconstruction of 
life and when it is not; (b) awareness of the com- 
plexity of human character and action; (c) aware- 
ness of the clash of values; (d) awareness of the 
ingredients of tragedy; and (e) awareness of the 
significance and beauty of everyday life. To develop 
awareness of these aspects of literature he supports 
the use of thematic units to provide the means for 
students to center attention on significant themes as 
they work with selections individually adjusted to 
their maturity. Carlsen (16), discussing the dimen- 
sions of literature as experience, poses the following 
questions: Has the student grown in the literary 
merit of the materials he selects to read? Has he 
chosen a variety of materials? Has he had experiences 
with many kinds of people? Has he read about other 
periods of time than his own? Has he lived vicari- 
ously throughout the world or throughout economic 
levels or throughout the range of vocations? 

The relationship of literary experiences to the 
achievement of maturity in mind and spirit is dis- 
cussed by Heilman (32), who uses vocabulary and 
reading-comprehension tests to discover alertness of 
mind. He emphasizes that the faith of the teacher 
in the positive values of the literature he teaches 
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plays a leading part in the reaching of maturity 
through literary experiences. Durost (21) measured 
the extent to which high-school students are familiar 
with the contents of 120 “classics” and semiclassics 
from an NCTE list. He concludes that students are 
not generally informed about such books. Loban 
(46) suggests ways to evaluate growth in the study 
of literature by applying the methods of testing 
derived from general educational research to the 
classroom testing of growth in specific aspects of 
literary appreciation. His article includes sample test 
items and criteria for the making of effective and 
valid tests. 

` The most objective study in recent literature is 
that of Harris (30), who evaluates achievement tests 
designed to measure the comprehension of literature. 
Setting up specific criteria of comprehension, he 
evaluates the tests for different types of literature, 
such as poetry and fiction, to determine whether or 
not the different tests measure the same factor of 
comprehension. His findings indicate that they do. 

Two status reports give observational evaluation 
of literature teaching. Pooley and Williams (64) in 
1945 visited several hundred classrooms in Wisconsin 
elementary and high schools. Elementary teachers, 
they report, feel the need for a richer literature pro- 
gram in their courses of study. The analysis of time 
given to various elements of the language arts reveals 
that very little classroom time is given to literature, 
although children are encouraged to read for them- 
selves. Many of the schools, rural schools particu- 
larly, are short of new and interesting books. In 
Grades VII and VIII the formal study of literature 
from textbooks is emphasized. This teaching tends 
to be weak in the development of literary apprecia- 
tion. In Grades IX to XII, literature occupies half 
of the teaching time. The tendency is to study works 
beyond the comprehension of the students—and 
sometimes of the teacher! Factual details are stressed 
at the expense of depth of insight and growth in 
literary values. 

Farmer and Freeman (22) report similar findings 
for the State of Georgia in 1952. In the elementary- 
school program by actual observation only 4 percent 
of the teaching time was given to literature, com- 
pared with 28 percent for grammar and usage and 
19 percent for reading skills. In the high schools 
approximately the same amount of time was devoted 
to literature as to grammar and usage, or about 25 
percent of total teaching time to each. Literature 
reached its peak of 30 percent of total time in Grade 
X. In the order of goals listed by Georgia high-school 
teachers, developing a love of literature ranked 
eighth, whereas developing ability to read, speak, and 
write effectively ranked first. The authors point out 
that this apparent subordination of literature in the 
curriculums raises serious questions regarding the 

place of literature in the education of the high-school 
student and the place of literature in the adult world 
and in the training of future teachers. 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 


The problem of teaching English as a second lan- 
guage is essentially different from that of teaching 
English as the vernacular. The English-speaking child 
upon entering school has mastered the basic features 
of the language. For example, he has oral control 
over several thousand words—the sounds, the rhythm, 
the intonation—as well as the fundamental gram- 
matical patterns of English. Thus the task of the 
teacher of the English-speaking child is to broaden 
this background and to make him literate. The task 
of the teacher of the non-English-speaking child, 
however, is to form those habits in the second lan- 
guage which will help the child gain control over 
the fundamentals of communication which the native 
English-speaking child acquired in an English-speak- 
ing environment during his preschool days. With 
older students and adults, the teacher faces the 
greater problem of teaching the second language to 
persons who have gained, usually through systematic 
instruction, a larger vocabulary, more complex lan- 
guage patterns, and broader experience in their own 
native language. 

English is taught as a second language in many 
different situations, such as: (a) teaching English to 
non-English-speaking children in English-speaking en- 
vironments in the Southwest and New York (26, 39); 
(b) teaching English as a basis of citizenship to illit- 
erate, semiliterate, and literate adults in the large 
metropolitan centers of the United States (44); (c) 
teaching English to educated, non-English-speaking 
adults who plan to attend universities on the main- 
land (11); (d) teaching English as a second language 
to children and older students of countries politically 

associated with an English-speaking power (6); (e) 
teaching English as a foreign language to older stu- 
dents and adults in various non-English habitats (30). 
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The teaching of English in these several situations 
has some elements in common, but on the whole 
each situation requires a different selection of prob- 
lems to be studied to meet the needs and plan the 
objectives appropriate to each. For example, the 
learning of English by the Spanish-speaking child in 
the schools of the Southwest or of New York is 
needed for survival in the English-speaking school 
environment, whereas in Mexico or in Puerto Rico 
the learning of English is primarily an academic 
achievement and is not needed to the same extent 
for survival in the local school system (10). 

EARLY RESEARCH. Many of the problems of 
teaching English as a second language were recog- 
nized in studies published during the period 1920 to 
1940 (7, 8, 38). Among the English, Palmer (30) 
and West (42) were outstanding. Working in Japan, 
Palmer became the proponent of the “oral approach.” 
Using empirical methods, he selected useful words to 
be taught. He began application of the linguists’ prin- 
ciple of analogical creation to the teaching of English 
and to show concern for the scientific selection of 
the elements of sound and grammatical usage. West 
conducted experiments in the methodology of read- 
ing. He formulated criteria for the selection of words 
and for the introduction of each in a context of 
familiar words. Using these criteria, he developed a 
reading vocabulary (42). His major recent contribu- 
tion to present-day workers in English as a second 
language is in his publication of A General Service 
List of English Words (43). 

Ogden (28) first formulated the philosophy under- 
lying the selection of words as a rational introduction 
to normal English for those whose natural language 
is not English. He emphasized the principle of use, 
that is, the selection of that word which is useful in 
the greatest number of situations and which, when 
combined, would render the greatest functional yield. 
He classified his list of 850 words into three groups: 
thing words, words which are picturable, and quality 
words. He also separated from the list 100 words 
which have a wide range of meanings and which, 
in many lists, are the most frequently recurring 
words. Richards (35) developed and extended the 
practical applications of Ogden’s work. 

During this early period, a great many researches 
stemmed from the problems confronting schools in 
the education of children of Spanish-language heri- 
tage in the southwestern United States. Many vocab- 
ulary lists were compiled, usually derived from basic 
vocabulary lists available for English-speaking chil- 
dren. One early departure was Hoard’s effort (17) 
to select an English vocabulary list from the social- 
studies courses and the children’s interests and needs. 
Meriam (25) made a detailed tabulation of the oral 
vocabulary used by teachers of Mexican children in 
Grades I through VIII. Others were concerned with 
the number of words which first-grade children of 
Mexican background could master for both speaking 
and understanding. For example, Hughes (18) ob- 
tained important data regarding the oral-aural vocab- 
ulary acquired in their first year of school by 84 
Spanish-speaking children in the nonreading curricu- 
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lum. Other studies centered on such problems as class 
organization, size of vocabulary to be taught, words 
needed for success in reading, use of Spanish in 
teaching English, and the incidental versus frontal 
attack in teaching reading. These were reported by 
Coleman and King (7). Fries and Traver (13) made 
an analysis of existing word lists from the viewpoint 
of their adaptability to teaching English as a second 
language. 

INFLUENCE OF WORLD WAR II. The Army 
Specialized Training Program set up programs for some 
15,000 soldier-students in 55 colleges where 17 of 
the unfamiliar or exotic languages were taught (3). 
Generally, as a basis for its major features, Leonard 
Bloomfield’s pamphlet, Outline Guide for the Prac- 
tical Study of Foreign Languages (4), was used. The 
significant element in the ASTP program was the 
employment of the techniques of descriptive linguis- 
tics to indicate the elements of the sound system and 
the structural system of the language being taught 
(3). Thus, for the first time on a large scale, descrip- 
tive linguists had the opportunity to observe, analyze, 
and describe the language being taught as it is actu- 
ally spoken, thereby breaking away from total de- 
pendence on prescriptive grammar (5). 

A number of descriptive studies have been made 
of the sounds, combination of sounds, rhythm, and 
intonation to be taught to learners of English as a 
second language. Outstanding among these is the 
work of Trager and Smith (41). For example, their 
analysis of the vowel phonemes has helped in devel- 
oping techniques for more effective teaching of them. 
Through a descriptive analysis of the intonation of 
American English, Pike (31) has made a major con- 
tribution to the selection of basic intonation patterns 
of English to be taught to foreign students. His 
system for marking intonation has been generally 
accepted in the area of English as a second language. 
His work provides a basis for comparative study of 
the basic sound systems of English with the native 
language of the non-English-speaking learner. A par- 
tial comparison of the sound systems of English with 
those of Puerto Rican Spanish has been made by 
Hans Wolff (45). 

In the English Language Institute at the University 
of Michigan, Fries (11) applied the techniques of 
descriptive linguistics to the teaching of English to 
students from foreign countries who wished to obtain 
quickly a working knowledge of English for study 
or travel in the United States. In so doing he has 
made a significant contribution to the selection of 
the elements of vocabulary, sound, and structure that 
are most essential to learning English as a second 
language. Another feature of his work is his com- 
parative, descriptive analysis of English and the ver- 
nacular of each of the several foreign-language 
groups enrolled at the Institute. In this way, the 
specific linguistic difficulties of each group were iso- 
lated for intensive study (11). Among the better 
known of these studies are An Intensive Course in 
English for Chinese Students and An Intensive 
Course in English for Latin American Students. 

Assumptions on which Fries’ plan of teaching is 


based are: (a) that a language is most effectively 
learned when the essential features of the sound 
system and the structural system are learned first; 
(b) that the most economical way to acquire ade- 
quate reading and writing skills is through the use 
of the oral-aural approach in the initial stage; (c) 
that the vocabulary be a limited one, centering around 
the activities of everyday life and enough for manip- 
ulating the basic items of sound and structure; (d) 
that the essential features of sound and structure be 
presented systematically in special materials prepared 
for different foreign-language backgrounds (11). 
Continuing his work, Fries (12) made a linguistic 
analysis of recorded conversations totaling more than 
250,000 words. These represent 50 hours of diverse 
conversations by some 300 different speakers, This 
introductory analysis (a partial study) of the struc- 
ture of oral English as used in the United States is a 
basis for the selection of language patterns for in- 
struction in oral English. 

Although continued research in descriptive analysis 
of linguistics since 1940 has provided a more substan- 
tial basis for the development of method and mate- 
rials for teaching English as a second language, much 
more needs to be done in relation to the basic matters 
of sound, structure, vocabulary, and the supra-seg- 
mental phonemes of the English language (29). 

The Intensive Language Program stimulated wide- 
spread interest in the oral-aural objective of second 
language teaching. Under a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Agard and Dunkel (1) conducted 
an investigation of the teaching of a second language. 
Their work, published in 1948, demonstrated the 
need for extensive research toward defining objectives 
and establishing criteria for evaluation, and construct- 
ing reliable and valid tests. Stated differently, the first 
step in evaluating the relative merits of two programs 
as methods is to establish with some precision the 
nature and extent of the differences between the 
programs. 

Another influence of the Intensive Language Pro- 
gram was seen in the provision of courses in English 
as a second language in many colleges and univer- 
sities, and especially in the development of institutes 
for research and special study of the English lan- 
guage. Outstanding among the latter are: The Foreign 
Service Institute, U. S. Department of State; George- 
town University’s Institute of Languages and Linguis- 
tics; The English Language Institute, University of 
Michigan; English Language Research, Inc., Harvard 
University; American Language Center, Columbia 
University; and English Language Programs for In- 
ternational Students, New York University. In the 
context of the broader study of language, the insti- 
tutes are contributing to a better understanding of the 
problems of learning and teaching English as a 
second language. 

A third (possibly indirect) outcome of the interest 
in language stimulated by the Intensive Language 
Program was a survey of linguistics and related dis- 
ciplines financed by the Carnegie Corporation, first 
reported in December 1950, and later published in 
book form (5). Lado’s annotated bibliography (22) 
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published in 1955 provides a useful and ready refer- 
ence to most of the research and related literature 
on English as a second language. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS. The five states 
of the Southwest—Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Texas—have continued the produc- 
tion of materials for use in teaching children of non- 
English-language background. Of these, Colorado in 
1958 initiated a five-year experimental study to devise 
ways and means of improving the education of mi- 
grant children. 

Since 1950 the Department of Education of Puerto 
Rico has developed a series of six volumes as the 
basic texts for teaching English in Grades IV to XII. 
The writers have endeavored to base the material on 
the principles formulated by Fries in a context 
selected to develop students’ understanding of 
the American (continental United States) culture 
(34). 

English Language Research, Inc., has carried on 
the work initiated by Ogden with special emphasis on 
the proper grading of materials and in methods of 
presentation. A guide for teachers (9) places special 
emphasis on the introduction and use of words in 
immediately recognizable contexts as provided by 
concrete objects, pantomimic actions, film strips, and 
the like, and an extensive use of audio-visual materi- 
als intimately related to the content of the instruc- 
tion. 

TESTS AND TESTING. With the rise of language 
centers for teaching English as a second language 
came the need for tests to ascertain ability in the 
language for purposes both of placement of students 
and evaluation of their progress. A review of the 

several tests available was prepared by Lado (20) 
whose doctoral dissertation was an analytic report on 
the contributions of the English Language Institute 
to measurement in English (21). In the development 
of his own tests, Lado has made substantial use of 
the findings of linguistic analysis. He uses the sen- 
tence rather than the paragraph as the unit for test- 
ing aural comprehension; applies analysis of the basic 
pattern of English in his test of structure; and uses 
the phoneme, the minimum unit of sound differentia- 
tion, in his tests of pronunciation. 

The Inter-American Tests, developed for study of 
the teaching of English in Puerto Rico, represent the 
most comprehensive effort thus far to construct par- 
allel English and Spanish editions for use in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The tests are classified 
as: General Ability: Primary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced; Reading, general: Primary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced; Vocabulary and Interpretation of Reading 
Materials in the Natural Sciences; Vocabulary and 
Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Social 
Studies; and Language Usage (10). 

As an outgrowth of the Inter-American Tests, 
Rodriguez Bou made an intensive study of the paral- 
lelism of English and Spanish vocabularies (33). 
Lorge and Diamond (24) compared the performance 
of ten native-language groups on Form B of the 
English Examination for Foreign Students. They con- 
cluded that there are differences between languages 
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in the ease and difficulty for the foreign speaker 
learning English. Reed and others (32) working with 
three native-language groups reached a similar con- 
clusion. 

SOCIAL-CULTURAL FACTORS. Teachers of 
modern languages and teachers of English as a second 
language have long recognized the relation of the 
language to the cultural background of the persons 
being taught. Fife and Manuel (10) note that the 
economic and social background of education in 
Puerto Rico “is of highest importance for the teach- 
ing of English . . . and for laying any future course.” 
In a chapter given to “Linguistics and the Social 
Sciences,” Carroll (5) reviews a number of studies 
showing the relation of linguistics to anthropology, 
cultural history, sociology, mass communication, and 
language engineering. Many of these indirectly sug- 
gest researches potentially useful to education. Green- 
berg (16) pointed out the relationships between the 
semantic components of a language system and the 
cultural characteristics of the people using the system. 
Steward and others (37), in a recent socio-anthropo- 
logical report on The People of Puerto Rico, provide 
a wealth of background for those who would adapt 
instruction in American schools to the ethnic-social- 
cultural background of Puerto Rican children. In a 
sociological study of Taos County, New Mexico, 
Sanchez (36) pointed to language as only one of 
many factors confronting the schools. Tireman and 
Watson (40) described the schools’ relation to the 
people of Spanish background. 

Fries uses the term contextual orientation and 
urges that meaning in language comes from experi- 
ence, the situations in which words, language pat- 
terns, sounds, and rhythm are used (11). To translate 
adequately this principle into methods and materials 
for teaching English to non-English-speaking pupils 
will require many specific researches. One illustration 
is Allen’s endeavor (2) to isolate elements of Amer- 
ican culture to be used as the context of a reader for 
adults learning English. 

THE PUERTO RICAN STUDY. A study of the 
education and adjustment of Puerto Rican children 
in New York City public schools pursued three lines 
of inquiry: (a) What do the schools need to know 
about the Puerto Rican child? (b) What methods 
and materials are most effective in teaching Puerto 
Ricans English and in helping them gain other knowl- 
edge and skills? (c) What is the school’s role in 
developing a better adjustment between the commu- 
nity and Puerto Rican children and parents? The 
Puerto Rican Study has related the teaching of Eng- 
lish to the child’s total learning, has applied the 
findings of descriptive linguistics to the content and 
method of instruction, and has integrated the proc- 
esses of teaching and learning with the processes of 
social-cultural adjustment (26, 27). 

Processes and outcomes of the first inquiry are 
reported in two bulletins (14, 15). The outcomes 
include a list of the items of information needed for 
each non-English-speaking child admitted and tech- 
niques for screening and placement of new arrivals 
and for periodic assessment of their progress. To 
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improve the processes of placement and assessment, 
the Study constructed a six-point scale for rating 
the ability of Puerto Rican and foreign-born siudents 
to speak English and a tape-recorded test of ability 
to understand spoken English (the USE test). The 
latter has two equivalent forms. Instructions are in 
both English and Spanish (15). 

The inquiry into methods and materials passed 
through three stages: an intensive survey of current 
practice, an experimental study of specified variants 
of method and procedure in selecting the content and 
method of instruction, and a two-year program 
of action research in the development of materials 
(26). 

The experimental Study indicated certain values to 
be achieved in preparation of curricular materials 
for teaching English as a second language: provision 
for daily, purposeful, systematic instruction; a well- 
integrated emphasis on the elements of vocabulary 
structure or language pattern, sound, rhythm, and in- 
tonation; learning through experience; provision for 
gaining other information and skills while learning 
English; and the relation of learning English to social- 
cultural adjustment. These and related values guided 
the preparation of two series of curriculum bulletins: 
resource units, and language guides, and related cur- 
riculum materials (19, 23). 

The resource units are keyed to the respective 
courses of study, Grades I through VI, and to differ- 
ent stages of student need for English instruction in 
the early secondary-school years. These resource 
units are designed to create situations that will stim- 
ulate the desire and the opportunity to speak English, 
to promote orientation within the school and com- 
munity, and to help the non-English-speaking child 
gain other knowledge and skills while learning English 
(23, 26). 

The language guides contain the content and 
method to be used in teaching English to non- 
English-speaking pupils. Vocabulary, language pat- 
terns, and elements of sound are related, theme by 
theme, to the resource units. An oral vocabulary 
(19, 26) of approximately 450 words is selected for 
Grade I in terms of the value of each word in help- 
ing the non-English-speaking child to find his way 
successfully about the school and neighborhood and 
gradually to participate in the activities of his class 
and grade. This list is increased to more than 2500 
words for the early secondary-school years. A partial 
comparison (19) of the language patterns and sound 
systems of English and Spanish helps the teacher to 
isolate problems faced by the Spanish-speaking child 
in learning English. Vocabulary and language pat- 
terns are related to the day-by-day curriculum experi- 
ences of the learners. Provision is made for repetition 
and drill on vocabulary, language pattern, and sound, 
but usually in new subject-matter content. Both re- 
source units and language guides are readily adapt- 
able to the curriculum of other American school 
systems. 
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EVALUATION 


Evaluation in education signifies describing some- 
thing, in terms of selected attributes, and judging the 
degree of acceptability or suitability of that which 
has been described. The “something” that is to be 
described and judged may be any aspect of the edu- 
cational scene, but it is typically (a) a total school 
program, (b) a curricular procedure, or (c) an indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals. The process of 
evaluating involves three distinct aspects: (a) select- 
ing the attributes that are important for judging the 
worth of the specimen to be evaluated, (b) develop- 
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ing and applying procedures that will describe these 
attributes truly and accurately, and (c) synthesizing 
the evidence yielded by these procedures into a final 
judgment of worth. Since different persons who have 
worked with or written about problems of evaluation 
have been primarily concerned with different kinds 
of educational phenomena, on the one hand, and 
with different aspects of the evaluation process, on 
the other, the term has had rather different signifi- 
cance in the work of different writers. We shall be 
concerned here primarily with evaluation as it applies 
to students or groups of students, this evaluation 
serving either for the guidance of the students or for 
assessment of some aspect of the curriculum. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. The concept of 
evaluation in this sense appears to have emerged in 
the thirties as a reaction against the relatively nar- 
row information- and skill-centered educational meas- 
urement of the previous decades. The educational 
tests developed in the first quarter of the present 
century had tended to focus on the tangible and easily 
measurable fields of knowledge and skill. As increas- 
ing emphasis was given in educational philosophy 
to other goals of educational effort, dissatisfaction 
mounted with existing standardized achievement tests 
as the sole yardsticks for appraising student progress 
and the worth of an educational program. A strong 
movement developed, under the leadership of such 
persons as Eurich, Raths, Tyler, and Wrightstone, to 
broaden the appraisal and include in it such attributes 
as attitudes, interests, ideals, ways of thinking, work 
habits, and personal and social adaptability. 

In the decade just before World War II a number 
of major evaluation projects were carried out (1, 3, 
11, 13, 24, 32, 33), of which perhaps the most exten- 
sive was the Eight-Year Study sponsored by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. This project, which 
involved the very active cooperation of thirty different 
schools and, subsequently, the gathering of informa- 
tion from many colleges, produced a number of 
innovations in instruments and techniques and stands 
as a landmark of thoughtful planning, inventive de- 
velopment of techniques, and thoroughness in assem- 
bling information about individual students. 

A postwar continuation of large-scale cooperative 
attempts to improve evaluation procedures is seen in 
the American Council on Education project on eval- 
uation in general education (6, 8). Individual investi- 
gators or groups at single institutions have continued 
to make scattered contributions to the evaluation of 
educational outcomes, especially at the college level. 
However, since World War II the focus of interest 
and effort appears to have shifted away from a re- 
search oriented attempt to develop new and better 
evaluation procedures, to an action research oriented 
attempt to involve school personnel in evaluating 
their own educational programs. The literature con- 
tains exhortations to engage in self-evaluation, as 
well as check lists and guides to aid personnel of a 
school or school system in carrying out such evalua- 
tions. This type of self-evaluation is defended not in 
terms of the technical excellence of the appraisal that 
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will result, but on the ground that the evaluation 
process will be a valuable learning experience for the 
teachers that engage in it. 

SELECTING AND DEFINING OBJECTIVES. 
The first step in a complete evaluation program is to 
select and define the attributes or qualities that are 
important in providing the picture from which an 
evaluative judgment is to be made. The emphasis in 
evaluation, as distinct from traditional educational 
testing, has been upon inclusiveness of description. 
That is, the attempt has been to prepare a comprehen- 
sive, complete statement of the objectives of educa- 
tion, with the goal that all of these be appraised for 
a given individual, group, school, or school system. 

In formulating educational objectives, educators 
have drawn them from three distinct domains, which 
may be designated as (a) structure, (b) process, and 
(c) product. A structural outcome refers to some 
aspect of school plant, equipment, or formal organi- 
zation; for example, the presence of supplementary 
reading materials in individual classrooms. A process 
outcome refers to some aspect of school or classroom 
procedure; for example, a program in which each 
student is encouraged to read from books chosen on 
the basis of his own level of reading comprehension. 
A product outcome refers to some performance ex- 
hibited by a student through which he shows his 
ability, interest, attitude, or adjustment; for example, 
when he spontaneously engages in a wide range of 
“good” reading. 

The early leaders of the evaluation movement were 
primarily concerned with extending as widely as pos- 
sible the range of objectives that could be expressed 
and appraised in terms of products (18, 24, 32, 33). 
Harris (15), Tyler (31), and others have pointed out 
that ultimately educational goals must be thought of 
in terms of changes produced in students, that there 
is no guarantee that a structure or process actually 
brings about the product on the basis of which it is 
rationally supported, and that the major effort should 
be devoted to improving the appraisal of changes 
produced in students, However, the trend toward 
self-evaluation previously referred to appears to have 
resulted in a movement away from product evalua- 
tion rather than toward it. 

Inevitably, selecting and defining objectives is pri- 
marily a rational and judgmental matter. Judgments 
may be made by various groups and gathered by 
various means. Thus, in studies of the Minnesota 
General College (13) and of Bennington College 
(12), questionnaire and interview responses from stu- 
dents, graduates, faculty, and trustees provided mate- 
rials for the definition of the goals of the program. 
Henderson (16) describes the use of a series of ques- 
tionnaires calling for ratings on the role of the school 
in 56 real-life problems as a basis for exploring 
school and community attitudes and making an ap- 
propriate evaluation of schools and their role in the 
community. 

Objectives for educational programs are perhaps 
most often defined by conference and committee dis- 
cussion. Such procedures were used in the Eight-Year 
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Study (24) and the General Education Project (8) 
and have certainly characterized many smaller and 
less formal evaluation enterprises. The statements of 
objectives that have been set up by curriculum com- 
mittees and similar groups rather typically provide 
the jumping-off place for specifying the qualities to 
be appraised in an evaluation program (32, 33), and 
the evaluators proceed to analyze and make more 
specific the objectives stated in documents of this 
type. Flanagan’s critical-incident technique was also 
used in the General Education Project, both to help 
define objectives and to help in the construction of 
evaluation instruments (19). 

Workers in evaluation find that a statement of 
objectives in some form is usually readily available. 
However, as a rule the objectives as listed do not 
provide a suitable basis for a program of evaluation, 
since they are usually expressed in very general terms, 
such as statements of what the teacher intends to do 
or of students’ classroom activities, Objectives ex- 
pressed in general terms frequently are vague, convey 
different meanings to different readers, and are far 
removed from the practical operations either of teach- 
ing or of appraising. Objectives expressed in terms 
of operations of teachers or of students emphasize 
the doing rather than the reason for or outcome 
expected from the doing. The difficult task is that of 
translating broad, vague objectives into more specific 
outcomes that (a) are agreed upon as representing 
the general goals of the school, (b) have common 
meaning to all readers, and (c) are closely related to 
student behavior. The three foregoing qualities are 
essential if the formulated objectives are to provide 
a useful framework for appraising the results from 
and judging the quality of any educational experience. 

There appear to be no distinctive techniques for 
analyzing the objectives to be appraised into manage- 
able specifics. Basically, the analysis must be a ra- 
tional one based on a pooling of experience and 
judgment. However, some of the survey procedures 
of studying student difficulties, developmental tasks, 
life problems, and real-life usage that are applicable 
to curriculum planning (23) are also relevant in defin- 
ing the more specific and tangible aspects of student 
growth that represent the general educational objec- 
tives stated in courses of study and similar documents. 

An ambitious project to set up a classification 
system or taxonomy of all educational objectives has 
been undertaken by Bloom and a group of co-workers 
(2). A detailed scheme for classifying cognitive out- 
comes has been published, and this can presumably 
be applied to any subject or level by appropriate 
selection and emphasis. Similar schemes for affective 
and psychomotor objectives have been planned. An- 
other attempt to prepare a comprehensive catalogue 
of goals, stated in sufficiently specific terms to provide 
a guide for evaluation, was made by the Mid-Century 
Committee on Outcomes in Elementary Education 
(17). With the objectives broken up into nine broad 
“content” areas, specific outcomes to be sought were 
classified under (a) knowledge and understanding, 
(b) skill and competence, (c) attitude and interest, 
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and (d) action patterns, The judgments of a corps 
of consultants and critics were used to determine the 
goals to be sought by the end of Grades TII, VI, and 
IX. 

Obviously, many state and local school systems 
have provided statements of educational objectives 
in their courses of study and related instructional 
materials. Any distinctiveness in the documents cited 
above can be found in their comprehensiveness and 
their specificity, 

INSTRUMENTS FOR APPRAISING EDUCA- 
TIONAL PRODUCTS, Starting from the premise 
that the kind of evaluation with the greatest promise 
for helping to improve the educational program is 
product evaluation, one is faced with the problem 
of devising procedures that will yield truthful and 
accurate appraisals of products that represent each 
attribute. A substantial part of the effort of the early 
workers in the field of evaluation was devoted to 
developing procedures that would permit the investi- 
gator to describe a considerably broader range of 
student outcomes, Wrightstone (32, 33) developed 
tests of study skills and problem-solving procedures. 
Workers in the Eight-Year Study devised instruments 
to appraise skills of interpreting data, ability to apply 
principles, and understanding of the nature of proof 
(24), Interest inventories, activity-preference sched- 
ules, and attitude questionnaires were also produced 
for the Eight-Year Study. Tyler (30) used observa- 
tions and check lists to appraise laboratory skills in 
science, 

The instruments developed for use in the Coopera- 
tive Study of Evaluation in General Education (8) 
have been made available through the Educational 
Testing Service, Dressel and Mayhew (7, 9, 10) have 
written three handbooks, one for science, one for 
theme analysis, and one for social science, that are 
outgrowths of the same study and that present 
methods and materials for evaluation in these three 
areas, 

Flanagan (14), using the critical incident tech- 
nique, has produced a handbook and form for record- 
ing personal-social development to replace anecdotal 
records for evaluation of student progress in this 
area. 

Many types of techniques have been developed by 
child-study specialists, clinical psychologists, and 
mental testers, as well as by persons explicitly con- 
cerned with educational evaluation. Present-day texts 
(20, 29) tend to review this gamut of tools for study- 
ing individual growth and development, without re- 
gard to place of origin, and so the boundary lines 
between measurement and evaluation have been 
blurred. Among the procedures which have been 
studied extensively and with which the educational 
evaluator should be familiar are these: (a) observa- 
tional records, both systematic and anecdotal; (b) 
ratings, both sociometric choices by peers and ratings 
by teachers or other supervisors; (c) self-report in- 
ventories of interests, preferences, attitudes, and feel- 
ings; (d) diary records of activities engaged in; (e) 

situational tests, presenting the examinee with simu- 
lated life situations: (f) projective tests; and (g) 
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objective tests of information, interpretation, appli- 
cation, and skills of using information, Developments 
in these techniques are so many and diverse that no 
summary of them is possible here. 

Standardized achievement tests continue to be used 
quite extensively for evaluating progress in the aca- 
demic areas. According to one review (22), many 
so-called evaluation programs in the schools are actu- 
ally nothing more than standardized achievement- 
testing programs much like those of the twenties. In 
these cases, the change has been in name rather than 
in substance. The achievement tests that have been 
used to evaluate student progress in the academic 
areas have been numerous. Among the ones most 
frequently mentioned are the Stanford Achievement 
Test and the Towa Every Pupil Test. In 1957 the 
Cooperative Test Division of the Educational Testing 
Service (5) announced the publication of the Sequen- 
tial Tests of Educational Progress (STEP). There 
are four levels of the test designed for use from 
Grade IV through the sophomore year of college. 
These tests have been constructed to emphasize the 
outcomes of an educational program in terms of 
developing skills rather than of content. At the 
present time, of course, there are no data on the 
effectiveness of the STEP as evaluation devices. 

EVALUATION AND SELF-EVALUATION OF 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS. When a total school pro- 
gram or a school system is evaluated, the instruments 
usually take the form of check lists and rating sheets. 
Such devices have largely abandoned the appraisal of 
changes produced in students; they mix, in varying 
combinations, appraisals of the formal structure and 
organization of the school and appraisals of the 
processes that go on within it. These instruments have 
been associated with the movement toward sclf-eval- 
uation mentioned earlier, and “do-it-yourself” evalu- 
ation devices have been prepared for all levels of the 
educational program. Representative of the self-eval- 
uation guides are the Evaluative Criteria of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
(4), Criteria for Evaluating Junior High Schools 
(28), Handbook for Self-Appraisal and Improvement 
of Elementary Schools (27), Evaluating the Elemen- 
tary School (25), and Improving Graduate Educa- 
tion: A Guide for Institutional Self-Evaluation (26). 
The mixture of structure and process evaluation 
varies in these, with process tending to receive more 
emphasis at the elementary levels. However, in all 
the self-evaluative guides the type of evidence that 
is gathered and the type of interpretation that is 
appropriate is quite different from that in an evalua- 
tion based on appraisal of changes produced in 
students, 

SELF-EVALUATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
STUDENT, The emphasis on self-evaluation in a 
school Program has extended to the evaluation of 
individual students in the program. Among curricu- 
lum specialists much has been said and written about 
the desirability of a student's being responsible for 
the evaluation of his own Progress. The procedure 
has been supported on rational grounds as providing 
better motivation and being more “democratic.” How- 
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ever, little empirical evidence is offered to demon- 
strate that the procedure does result in better learning. 
Clearly, the student is unlikely to have much knowl- 
edge of techniques of appraisal, a clear understanding 
of the objectives of the school program, or a stable 
reference point for evaluating his own progress. His 
self-evaluation is likely to be based upon impression- 
istic opinion, unsupported by any systematic accumu- 
lation of evidence. In addition, the social rewards 
for educational achievement introduce strong pres- 
sures for the student to distort his self-evaluation. 
As Russell (21) has shown, the research evidence 
indicates that self-evaluations tend to have little 
validity. 

There is some confusion as to what is meant by 
student self-evaluation, Many teachers who say that 
they depend upon the student's evaluation of his own 
progress actually do not. They have attached the 
label of self-evaluation to the process in which the 
teacher sits down with the student to discuss the 
meaning of evaluation data collected by the teacher 


trends with respect to each of the attributes under 
study. The simpler techniques of descriptive statistics 
usually suffice for this purpose, though in research- 
oriented studies significance tests may also be appro- 
priate. Such a summary will bring out clearly 
status or progress shown with respect to each of 
attributes that has been studied, 

When one has achieved as complete a description 
of the relevant attributes of an educational situation 
as seems feasible, one is often faced with the problem 
of synthesizing the information into a value judgment 
or action decision about the situation, That is, one 
must decide whether or in what respects the school, 
curriculum, or student is making satisfactory progress, 
Relatively little systematic attention has been 
this aspect of the evaluation process, 

When all signs point in the same direction, 
choice between two curriculums or procedures 
simple and straightforward. When one procedure 
achieving more of one value and the other more 
some other value, then a relative weighting 
two is required, This weighting appears necessari 
to be a judgmental process, to be made in terms 
the values esteemed most highly in a local 
It is perhaps for this reason that it has 
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ment procedures to a wider 
educational objectives. As a distinctive protest move- 
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of the labor involved in applying them. Research 
studies are scattered and are not clearly distinct from 
the general developments in educational measurement, 

Because of the difficulties in measuring the prod- 
ucts of education, which represent the ultimate ob- 
jectives of the educational enterprise, there continues 
to be a strong tendency to retreat to appraising the 
structure of the school system and the processes 
going on within it. Such appraisals involve a series 
of assumptions that certain structures or processes 
will in fact produce the desired end products, assump- 
tions which are rarely subject to test, 

The trend toward self-evaluation may produce de- 
sirable educational outcomes in terms of sensitizing 
school personnel to deficiencies in their present pro- 
cedures and encouraging them to make innovations 
and improvements. However, concentration upon pro- 
cedures to be developed or applied by local personnel 
seems unlikely to result in the development of tech- 
nically superior evaluation instruments, 

In general, the research needs in the field of educa- 
tional evaluation continue to be; (a) improved pro- 
cedures for identifying the significant educational 
outcomes and translating them into observable stu- 
dent behaviors; (b) improved devices for appraising 
these student behaviors—improved in the sense of 
being more valid, more reliable, or more administra- 
tively feasible; and (c) improved ways of integrating 
the results of these appraisals into a comprehensive 
evaluation of a student or a school program. 


Buzasern P. Hacen 
Rosear L. Troanonr 
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EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


A science ordinarily develops through the follow- 
ing course: (a) phenomena are observed and records 
of relevant information are accumulated; (b) ideas 
to be found within these records or implied from 
them are ordered in some manner; (c) stable rela- 
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tionships among the resulting variables and related 
ones are identified; (d) hypotheses suggested by 
these relationships which cannot be tested by existing 
data are investigated through additional data; and 
(e) verified relationships are integrated with related 
concepts of the science. Attention is focused at each 
of these stages upon the reliability or consistency of 
the observations and upon the validity of the organ- 
izing concepts. In reality, however, the testing of an 
idea by verifying propositions through arranged con- 
ditions is a sufficient characterization of the experi- 
mental method. In the words of Mill, “It is, in short 
..., the very nature of an experiment, to introduce 
into the pre-existing state of circumstances a change 
perfectly definite” (3, p. 226). Although an experi- 
ment can be arranged without advantage of previous 
records, or of organization and interrelation of con- 
cepts, such experiments are not likely to be highly 
productive. As a result, observation, organization, 
and interrelation usually precede experimentation. 

The survey is one form of observation which char- 
acteristically provides only a description of phenom- 
ena. In describing the phenomena surveyed, however, 
there may be recourse to Mill’s method of agreement 
for the identification of conditions that invariably 
occur together and to Mill’s method of difference for 
the identification of conditions that occur in the 
presence of one possible cause and are absent in the 
absence of the possible cause. In these and other 
regards will the survey utilize some of the elements 
of the experimental method. Description by itself, 
however, is not a sufficient condition of experimen- 
tation. 

Observations must be organized if theory is to 
develop. Organization of data ordinarily requires the 
identification and scaling of variables (5). Projects 
for the purpose of constructing tests or of scaling the 
results of tests are not experiments, however, when 
they are conducted in isolation. 

The interrelation of variables through correlation 
and other means is also an element of the experimen- 
tal method. A correlational study itself, however, is 
not an experiment. When correlation is a means of 
verification of certain propositions concerning the 
relationship among variables, it is a necessary part 
of the experiment. 

When the purposes of experimentation are to 
establish causes of effects or to explain the occurrence 
of phenomena (4), as they frequently are, time has 
a rather special function in the analysis of the experi- 
mental method. Cause and effect may occur almost 
simultaneously, but no cause may succeed an effect. 
For this reason, throughout this section a possible 
cause will be called an “antecedent” (A) and a pos- 
sible effect, a “consequent” (C). 

The special role given to time in this discussion of 
the experimental method does not preclude use of 
the method either in the analysis of retrospective 
material or in the analysis of time trends (4). If the 
material analyzed is retrospective, as are the data of 
the historian, the experimental method may be used, 
but antecedents are still conditions that must have 
occurred before their possible consequents. If the 
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material analyzed is a time series, the series is the 
consequent of certain antecedents, and these ante- 
cedents must be understood and used in the projection 
of the series into the future. 

Neither does the special role given to time in this 
discussion preclude use of the same logic when later 
events are related to earlier events in an explanatory 
way, as the historian or geologist are sometimes 
forced to relate them. In such a case, of course, the 
later events cannot be causes of earlier events, but 
the logic of the method of experimentation in no 
way prevents the establishment of general laws re- 
lating later events construed as antecedents in the 
ensuing paradigm and earlier events construed as 
consequents in the same paradigm. 

Since Mill’s statement that “ . . . the very nature 
of an experiment is to introduce into the pre-existing 
state of circumstances a change perfectly definite” 
(3, p. 226), the scientific study of the behavior of 
man has progressed considerably, and the meaning 
and scope of an experiment have been broadened to 
include the observation of consequents presumed 
associated with simultaneous changes in more than 
one antecedent condition. The basic structure of the 
experimental method has changed very little, how- 
ever, from that constructed by Mill in 1843. 

The process of experimentation may be represented 
by the following paradigm: 


Dı (Ci, Ai) D, (C, 

D: (C,, As) D: (C: 
‘ —7 y — 
i Colli- z% Induc- 
vi ) i e 

De (Cu, Ar) J oat? (Di (Ge = fetan) 


ba na = fin yas 
Ty =) Fac ftom fu. (An) yeaa 
tion cation 


E {Crn = frn (Ansa) } 

Accept H if Cra = Chen 

Reject H if Crn A C’kn 
In the scheme, the general term D; (i = 1, 2,.. k) 
is used to represent the ith datum of relevance for 
construction of the theory, T. Each datum will, in 
general, designate consequents, Cı, that occur in con- 
junction with antecedents, Ai. Through colligation, 
as explained later, each datum is rendered into a 
form stating that a set of consequents, Cı, is some 
function, fı, of a set of antecedent conditions, Ai. 
This whole statement is represented as C, = fi (A1). 
Ci and A; may be sets of conditions of any kind 
stated in any form. The A; must be organized in 
some manner through the function fı, however, in 
order that C, consistently follows from the organiza- 
tion. The theory, T, obtained through induction 
orders the data, Dı, in some manner permitting de- 
duction of the hypothesis, H, which says in effect 
that a conceptualization of antecedents, Axa, will 
combine through the function fx: to give consequents 
C1. This supposition is verified by means of experi- 
ment, E, in which the conditions Ax. are created, 
or found, and the consequents Ck» are recorded. 

If the Cku agree with the C’x to a degree which 
is established as sufficient before the experiment, Sh 


is considered sufficient to explain this new datum. 
If the Ch. are in no sense consistent with Cxu, T 
is invalid and is discarded in whole or in part. In 
this event the new datum Dk, becomes a part of the 
revelant data which a theory must organize, and a 
new theory is invented which leads to new deductions 
(H’s), which in turn lead to experiments (E's), 
which in turn lead to new data. T’s are retained when 
newly acquired data are consistent with deductions 
and, hopefully, discarded or revised when newly ac- 
quired data are inconsistent with deductions. More 
and more reliance is placed on a particular theory 
as it satisfies more and more such tests of its suffi- 
ciency in a wider and wider context of antecedent 
and consequent data. 

The above paradigm represents the reasoning 
process in any system which governs acceptance or 
rejection of its organizing principles upon the con- 
sistency or inconsistency of newly accumulated data 
with deductions from the organizing principles. Con- 
sequently, the paradigm represents the thought proc- 
ess of the detective solving a mystery, the historian 
who attempts to organize man’s past so as to make 
predictions about the course of the future or an 
unknown aspect of the past, the anthropologist who 
studies several cultures in order to make statements 
about institutions of a society under particular cul- 
tural conditions, the physicist as he studies the atom, 
the biologist attempting to manufacture chlorophyll, 
the psychologist attempting to diagnose an ailment, 
the school superintendent attemping to make deci- 
sions about curriculum and personnel, the teacher 
refining his teaching process from year to year. The 
paradigm is considered to be either the introduction 
“|, into the pre-existing state of circumstances of 
a change perfectly definite” or the location among 
previous circumstances of an instance in which both 
the desired antecedents occurred and the consequents 
are known. 

The paradigm is consistent with the three processes 
of the deductive method presented by Mill: direct 
induction, ratiocination, and verification (3, p. 264- 
70). Direct induction based on the data, Dy, results 
in the theory T. Ratiocination results in deduction of 
the hypothesis H that antecedents Ar, in combina- 
tion fx: will result in consequents C’x,, and in the 
design of an experiment to test H which specifies the 
rules for testing Cx =C’x... Experiment E represents 
recourse to natural phenomena for verification of 
the coincidence of Cx: and C’kn. 

In the process of induction one first decides on the 
data, Dı, of relevance to the theory which one is 
constructing. These data originally consist of descrip- 
tions of a series of instances in which certain relevant 
consequents occurred in conjunction with some ante- 
cedents, or in which certain relevant antecedents 
were followed by some consequents. The descriptions, 
of course, must be sufficient for assignment of the 
antecedents and consequents to one of the classes of 
classificatory systems established for the antecedents 
and the consequents. In finding whether all the data 
are consistent with T, one utilizes one or more of 
the method of agreement, the method of difference, 
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the method of residues, or the method of concomitant 
variation. The regulating principles of these methods 
were formalized by Mill in the form of the following 
five canons: 

First Canon. “If two or more instances of the 
phenomenon under investigation have only one cir- 
cumstance in common, the circumstance in which 
alone all the instances agree is the cause (or effect) 
of the given phenomenon (3, p. 224).” This is the 
principle underlying the method of agreement. 

Second Canon. “If an instance in which the phe- 
nomenon under investigation occurs, and an instance 
in which it does not occur, have every circumstance 
save one in common, that one occurring only in the 
former; the circumstance in which alone the two 
instances differ, is the effect, or cause, or a necessary 
part of the cause, of the phenomenon (3, p. 225).” 
This is the principle underlying the method of 
difference. 

Third Canon. “If two or more instances in which 
the phenomenon occurs have only one circumstance 
in common, while two or more instances in which 
it does not occur have nothing in common save the 
absence of that circumstance; the circumstance in 
which alone the two sets of instances differ, is the 
effect, or cause, or a necessary part of the cause, of 
the phenomenon (3, p. 229).” This principle is the 
basis for the joint method of agreement and difference. 

Fourth Canon. “Subduct from any phenomenon 
such part as is known by previous inductions to be 
the effect of certain antecedents, and the residue of 
the phenomenon is the effect of the remaining ante- 
cedents (3, p. 230).” This principle is the basis for 
the method of residues, 

Fifth Canon. “Whatever phenomenon varies in any 
manner whenever another phenomenon varies in 
some particular manner, is either a cause or an effect 
of the phenomenon, or is connected with it through 
some fact of causation (3, p. 233).” This principle 
is the cornerstone of the method of concomitant 
variations. 

Three important processes are involved in organiz- 
ing data for induction of the theory that consequents 
y are related to antecedents a through the function 9. 
The first is the establishment of a classificatory sys- 
tem; the second is the colligation (3, p. 177-83) of 
data of relevance for the effects or causes and the 
representation of these data by means of a simple 
useful model; and the third is the establishment of 
the boundaries of generalization. 

Systems for the classification of data ordinarily 
evolve from analysis of a series of incidents in which 
the consequents are alike in some sense. The method 
of agreement is then invoked in the search for ante- 
cedents which either invariably occur or tend to occur 
with the consequents. Because of the improbability 
that the antecedents will be identical, some aspect 
or aspects of the antecedents common to all instances 
are sought. The aspect or aspects lead to development 
of a system of classification of antecedents. Establish- 
ment of a system of classification of the antecedents 
ordinarily suggests other consequents of relevance to 
the particular consequent leading to preliminary 
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classification of the antecedents. Pursuit of these sug- 
gestions eventually leads to a system of classification 
of the consequents with the method of agreement 
continuously serving as the criterion for acceptance 
of the several categories of the systems of classifica- 
tion of both antecedents and consequents. The process 
is similar whether one initially chooses instances alike 
as to consequents or alike as to antecedents. 

Data are accumulated of relevance to the cate- 
gories of the systems of classification as the systems 
are developed. Colligation of these data is accom- 
plished by an act of intuition which proposes a 
simplified method, or model, for representation of 
all the data. The result of colligation is represented 
by the symbol fı, in the paradigm. Ordinarily colliga- 
tion results in the proposal of some mathematical 
function of the antecedents which either perfectly 
accounts for the known consequents or accounts for 
the consequents to a degree consistent with the gen- 
eral rationale of the model. Colligation not only 
introduces order into the data and, hence, simplifica- 
tion, but also provides generalization within the 
continuity of the model to incidents previously unob- 
served. Thus one of the early tests of the model 
resulting from colligation is consistency with observa- 
tion of antecedents and consequents previously unob- 
served. 

Colligation is ordinarily first facilitated by the 
imposition of order upon similar categories of the 
usually rudimentary nominal (5, p. 25-26) classes 
of an early system of classification. The establishment 
of at least ordinal scales (5, p. 26-27) among the 
systems of categorization of antecedents and conse- 
quents enables use of the method of concomitant 
variations in the process of colligation. Accumulation 
of additional data by means of ordinal scales gener- 
ally leads to establishment of at least interval scales 
(5, p. 27-28) and, if possible, of ratio scales (5, p. 
28-29). See MEASUREMENT AND SCALING, Advent of 
at least interval scales in the systems of classification 
enables use of the most powerful statistical techniques 
in the isolation by means of the methods of con- 
comitant variations, difference, and agreement and 
differences of antecedents and consequents of rele- 
vance for colligation. 

Colligations of several relevant sytems of classifica- 
tion of antecedents and consequents are finally inte- 
grated through a theory by means of induction. 
Induction, according to Mill, “ . . . is that operation 
of the mind, by which we infer that what we know 
to be true in a particular case or cases, will be true 
in all cases which resemble the former in certain 
assignable respects (3, p. 174).” Induction and colli- 
gation both provide a means of inferring from the 
known to the unknown and, hence, of generalization. 
Mill, however, distinguishes colligation from induc- 
tion in that the unknown event or observation in 
colligation is a necessary aspect of the continuity of 
the model resulting from colligation, while the un- 
known event or observation in induction is not a 
necessary result of the continuity of the model result- 
ing from colligation. Thus it is imperative to submit 
inductions to the test of verification, 
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In our paradigm we have attempted to portray this 
distinction by representing a theory by the Greek 
analogues of the Latin letters used to represent colli- 
gations of relevant data and by omitting subscripts. 
Thus, in our notation, a theory T is y = ¢ (a). The 
systems of classification of antecedents (a) and con- 
sequents (y) in a theory, as well as their organization 
(¢), in a sense overarch the entire set of data D, of 
the form C, = fı (Asi). Hence each datum D, must 
be consistent with the theory T, but the set of data 
D, in their entirety do not account for T. T is a 
statement of generalization beyoni D, (i=1, 2, 
..., K) but not merely in the sense of accounting for 
gaps in a previously known exhaustive set of cir- 
cumstances. 

The generality of a theory with its concomitant 
simplification of a previously diverse set of data D, 
(i= 1, 2, ..., k) gives to the theory the potential 
of suggesting data D, (i = k+1, k+2, ...) which may 
now be explicable in terms of the colligations, singly 
or in combination, of the data D; (i= 1, 2, ..., k). 
The process of deducing consequences from a theory 
is what Mill calls “ratiocination.” “. . . This is the 
process of calculation, in the wider sense of the term; 
and very often involves processes of calculation in 
the narrowest sense. It is a ratiocination; and when 
our knowledge of the causes is so perfect as to ex- 
tend to the exact numerical laws which they observe 
in producing their effects, the ratiocination may 
reckon among its premises the theorems of the sci- 
ence of number, in the whole immense extent of the 
science . . .” (3, p. 267). Deductions from theory 
thus lead to hypotheses which in our paradigm are 
recorded as statements to the effect that in datum 
Dk. antecedents Ax: will combine through function 
fka to yield consequents C’x. These deductions must 
also specify sampling distributions so that a test of 
Cru = Clas is available. 

Deductions from theory are ordinarily treated as 
hypotheses until verified. In the words of Mill, “To 
warrant reliance upon the general conclusions arrived 
at by deduction, these conclusions must be found, 
on a careful comparison, to accord with the results 
of direct observation wherever it can be had. . .” 
(3, p. 269). Verification is achieved either through 
experiment or through observation. In experiment, 
the circumstances Ax. are arranged as dictated by 
the hypothesis and a record made of the consequents 
Cka which are noted. In observation, the antecedents 
Aka are located among existing data according to 
some sampling plan and the associated consequents 
are noted. If upon examination in either case the 
Cka are found to be in accord with the C’x within 
the limits of chance variation, the hypothesis is ac- 
cepted and provides presumptive evidence of the 
potential of the theory. If upon examination, how- 
ever, the Cx. are not in accord with C’x. within the 
limits of chance variation, the hypothesis is rejected 
and doubt is cast upon the theory T. In this event 
the datum Dxa is ordinarily joined with the Dı 
(i=1, 2, ..., k) and the process of induction re- 
initiated. 

When Cx and C’x.1 are compared, the hypothesis 
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leading to prediction of C'w is accepted if the pre- 
dicted consequences agree with the actual conse- 
quences within the limits of chance variation. In 
experimentation and observation it is necessary to 
specify the sense of this agreement prior to accumu- 
lation of the consequents in the experiment. Other- 
wise, there are no rules by means of which a decision 
concerning the agreement or disagreement of Ck. 
with C'k. can be made. Thus the process of ratiocina- 
tion consists not only of deduction of the consequents 
C’x.1 but also of specification of the rule by means 
of which Cx. will be said to agree with C’kn. 

Ordinarily, in conducting research on problems of 
education, specification of the rule of decision con- 
cerning agreement of Cx, and C’x. requires use of 
the statistical method. Many of the problems of 
education are of such a kind that experimentation, 
in a laboratory sense of experimentation, is impos- 
sible because of the prohibition against exposing man 
to additional risk of harm and because cooperation 
in experimentation is ordinarily limited to voluntary 
participation. Other problems of education are of a 
kind such that the cost of exhausting a population of 
subjects is prohibitive and reliance must be placed 
upon the results of samples. Problems in education 
which can be investigated without recourse to statis- 
tical method are rare. 

The problems involved in planning an experiment 
so that a decision may be reached concerning agree- 
ment of Cx.: with C’x.: at the conclusion of the exper- 
iment are presently called those of experimental 
design. Initiation of the study of experimental design 
was largely accomplished through the efforts of 
Fisher (1). He has been instrumental in focusing at- 
tention on the problem of designing an experiment 
so that the experiment provides answers to the ques- 
tions the experimenter desires to address to his data. 
Some of the principles of experimental design for 
which Fisher has been responsible are those of the 
self-contained experiment and the relationship be- 
tween experimental design and statistical analysis. 
Subsumed under the principle of the self-contained 
experiment are those of controls, valid estimates of 
experimental errors, replication, and randomization. 
All of these conditions must obtain in order to reach 
a conclusion following an experiment. For further 
discussion of these principles see Johnson (2, p. 
276-85), SAMPLING METHODS, and STATISTICAL METH- 
ops. 

The nature of experimentation as verification of 
deductions differs not in kind but only in substance 
from the nature of experimentation in the accumula- 
tion of data. Hence Mill’s canons of logic are invoked 
not only in the development of a classification system 
and in colligation but also in ratiocination and verifi- 
cation. The methods of agreement, difference, joint 
agreement and difference, and concomitant variations 
are used as appropriate throughout the inductive and 
deductive processes of science. 

As Mill has noted, the plurality of causes usually 
associated with any effect makes the methods of 
agreement and concomitant variations relatively weak 
methods for the establishment of the cause of a given 
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phenomenon. The method of difference or its some- 
what analogous joint method of agreement and differ- 
ence are less confounded by a plurality of causes and 
hence provide more certain evidence of a cause-effect 
relationship. 

Reference is frequently made to the method of 
difference as the law of the single variable because 
of emphasis in the second canon upon presence and 
absence of only one circumstance. Experimentation 
in the physical sciences and in laboratory work upon 
animals has frequently followed this principle. Re- 
search on the problems of education, however, ordi- 
narily involves a complex of variables which must be 
varied simultaneously. Hence some of the newer 
statistical techniques of variance analysis and multi- 
variate analysis have proved a boon to experimenta- 
tion in education, because they provide means of 
studying antecedents and consequents not only as 
they operate by themselves but also as they operate 
in interaction with each other in various combina- 
tions. It is a mistake, however, to brand Mill as fail- 
ing to anticipate need of the study of causes and 
effects in combination in the study of ethology, psy- 
chology, and sociology. See particularly (3, Book 
VI). This excellent treatise has what might well be 
construed as a preliminary statement (3, p. 550-55) 
of the problem of the study of interaction in analysis 
of variance which was solved by Fisher only some 
seventy or so years thereafter. Actually, Mill pro- 
poses not the method of difference itself as the method 
of science but the method of deduction, including the 
full sweep of induction, ratiocination, and verifica- 
tion. In this method there is ample room not only 
for the law of the single variable but also for the 
law of multiple variables operating conjointly not only 
simultaneously but also successively. 


FEBRUARY, 1958 DAVID V. TrEDEMAN 
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Extension education is today a significant and a 
popular educational activity in the United States. 
Extension programs of various types are integral 
parts of the total program of many institutions of 
higher education. Extension programs also are im- 
portant aspects of the whole field of adult education. 
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Such programs are singled out here for discussion 
under two headings: AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION and 
GENERAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION. The land-grant 
colleges and universities of the United States, pro- 
vided for in the Morrill Act of 1862 and subsequent 
acts of Congress, perform three basic educational 
functions: resident instruction, research, and exten- 
sion. Agricultural extension education denotes the 
cooperatively financed and cooperatively developed 
educational programs of the extension services of the 
colleges of agriculture and home economics of these 
institutions, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
various units of the local government. The extension 
services in the colleges are usually called either the 
Agricultural Extension Service or the Cooperative 
Extension Service. 

Agricultural extension as a system of education 
was brought together and coordinated through the 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act in May 1914. For a 
number of decades prior to 1914, a rather elaborate 
array of educational activities had been developing 
in response to the needs of farm people who in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century included a rather 
large proportion of the total population. Agricultural 
extension, in contrast to university extension, did not 
begin in the colleges or universities. It began in vari- 
ous philosophical societies, agricultural societies, agri- 
cultural institutes, and cooperative demonstration 
groups in which the people were attempting to im- 
prove their agriculture and their way of life, and 
rather naturally and inevitably moved to the cam- 
puses. The advantages of organizing agricultural exten- 
sion work in the colleges were increasingly apparent 
in the 25 years prior to 1914 (54, 56). 

The purpose of agricultural extension education as 
stated in the Smith-Lever Act is “to aid in the diffus- 
ing among the people of the United States useful 
and practical information on subjects relating to agri- 
culture and home economics, and to encourage the 
application of the same” (60). 

Some significant characteristics of extension educa- 
tion were set forth. It was to be useful and practical; 
that is, the meaning of ideas was to be made intel- 
ligible in practice or in meeting the everyday problems 
of working and living. Education was conceived as 
having more significance than the mere establishment 
and maintenance of schools. It should become in- 
volved in all kinds of work directly with the people, 
adults and youth, in their homes. The education of 
the people, it was thought, must be related to their 
daily lives and welfare. For rural people this meant 
that education was to be in terms of agriculture (8, 
11, 53, 56). It is understandable that extension edu- 
cational programs have a heavy practical and voca- 
tional emphasis. 

From an operational standpoint, agricultural ex- 
tension’s educational responsibility has been defined 
as including all of the people of the United States 
interested in agriculture, home economics, and related 
fields. Distinctions based on place of residence and 
occupation, once clear and recognized, have been 
modified somewhat with the significant changes taking 
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place in American society and the growing recogni- 
tion that the problems of agriculture and farm people 
cannot be solved in isolation from the rest of the 
community. Agricultural extension’s primary respon- 
sibility as presently defined is to people living on 
farms, but it is not restricted to them (32). 

Considered from the standpoint of content, agricul- 
tural extension’s educational responsibility has broad- 
ened also. This again has been a result of sweeping 
social, economic, and technological changes which 
have produced a highly interdependent society. The 
content of the program is in large part determined 
by the nature of problems with which the people are 
concerned, and is defined through an evolving pro- 
gram-development process (32). 

The Smith-Lever Act further stipulates that agricul- 
tural extension work shall consist of instruction and 
practical demonstrations in agriculture and home 
economics to persons not attending colleges (60). 
Functionally this has come to be interpreted as in- 
volving: (a) the identification and analysis of signifi- 
cant problems confronting the farm, the home, and 
the community; (b) planning courses of action to 
meet the problems; (c) the diffusion and interpreta- 
tion of research findings and experiences related to 
the problems; and (d) stimulating appropriate action 
by the people, both individuals and groups, based on 
their own knowledge and convictions (32). 

It is evident that the traditional role of agricultural 
extension has been substantially altered, and that 
distinctions between it and university extension which 
were once fairly clear are becoming blurred. One of 
the major problems in land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities at the present time is some realistic realignment 
between the various branches of extension. 

Foundations of Agricultural Extension. University 
extension and agricultural extension grew out of the 
same intellectual traditions and have essentially the 
same founders. The eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries were periods of social and ideological fer- 
ment. Out of this ferment came certain notions about 
the nature of man and the nature of his relationships 
to other men and the world. Rationalism and ideas 
about the perfectability of man and the importance 
of the so-called common man were much in vogue. 
A kind of agricultural fundamentalism was emerging 
as a major phenomenon in the new American nation. 
These philosophical ideas did not remain abstract and 
disembodied. The American Philosophical Society, 
founded in 1743, searched their implications for 
agriculture and the farmer. Societies for the promo- 
tion of agriculture, beginning with those in Phila- 
delphia in 1785 and in Massachusetts in 1792, soon 
spread to the other states. They were concerned with 
farming and the farmer and encouraged the dissemi- 
nation of information to improve agriculture (8, 11, 
56). 

Both private and public educational institutions 
were founded to train people in science and in the 
common purposes of life. The founding of Michigan 
State College and Pennsylvania State College in 1855, 
institutions devoted to agriculture and its supporting 
sciences, represent major achievements in attempting 
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to relate education to the more immediate welfare 
of the people. The founding of these institutions and 
the rising demand for agricultural education culmi- 
nated in the passage of the Morrill Act in 1862 which 
created the land-grant colleges and universities. 

Farmers’ Institutes. Another of the major factors 
in the development of agricultural extension educa- 
tion in the United States was the work of the Agricul- 
tural Institutes. President Edward Hitchcock of 
Amherst College seems to have suggested the idea 
following his participation in some teachers’ institutes 
(56). Through institutes, President Hitchcock expected 
to achieve these kinds of objectives: (a) disseminate 
a vast amount of knowledge about the principles of 
agriculture, (b) give specific recommendations for the 
improvement of agricultural practices, (c) develop a 
system for communicating new ideas and practices, 
(d) develop a deeper interest and understanding of 
agriculture and help agriculture gain greater respecta- 
bility, and (e) provide opportunities to visit the best- 
managed farms and gardens and see the application 
of scientific principles (8, 56). 

The farmers’ institute movement grew rapidly. 
From 1852 to 1879 the institutes were dependent on 
their own financial resources. Beginning in 1877 the 
states appropriated money for the institutes, and in 
1902 and succeeding years the institutes received 
small federal appropriations. This was an acknowl- 
edgment of the federal government's obligation to 
support a kind of agricultural extension education 
(56). It is interesting to note, particularly in light 
of the commonly held belief that extension began 
with the Smith-Lever Act, that in 1914 some 8861 
institutes were held, attended by over three million 
people and costing almost half a million dollars. It is 
noteworthy, also, that the institutes included work for 
women and young people, The institutes declined 
rapidly after the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 
1914 (8, 56). 

EXTENSION IN COLLEGES BEFORE 1914, From their 
founding, the pioneer colleges of agriculture in Mich- 
igan and Pennsylvania and the colleges designated as 
land-grant institutions after the passage of the Morrill 
Act were concerned with research and extension as 
well as resident instruction. The young colleges played 
a strategic role in assisting the various agricultural 
societies, boards of agriculture, and agricultural insti- 
tutes (54, 56). 

University extension was a major factor in the 
development of agricultural extension in land-grant 
colleges and universities. This is clearly indicated in 
the programs of the Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, which as 
early as 1894 included discussions on university ex- 
tension. Kenyon L. Butterfield, at the meeting of the 
Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations in 1904, observed that the agri- 
cultural colleges, in order to carry out their functions, 
needed to expand extension among farmers. He sug- 
gested it be dignified with a position coordinate to 
teaching and research, and that it dedicate itself to 
teaching people who do not go to college (56). The 
association in succeeding years encouraged the pas- 
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sage of federal legislation for extension education, 
and played an important role in the eventual passage 
of the Smith-Lever Act. 

Work oF SEAMAN A. Knapp. Another major force 
in the development of the cooperative extension sys- 
tem grew out of the work of Seaman A. Knapp. As 
President of Iowa State College, Knapp had become 
an ortstanding exponent of improved agriculture. He 
utilized every means at his disposal to get informa- 
tion to farmers and to get them to use it, but this 
did not satisfy him. He firmly believed a man could 
doubt what he hears and even what he sees, but he 
could not doubt what he did for himself. His idea 
was to involve the farmer in a demonstration of im- 
proved agricultural practice on his own farm, or in 
farms in the immediate vicinity. To develop these 
demonstrations, the appointment of an agent in every 
county was suggested. Knapp’s contributions—coop- 
erative demonstrations in which farmers actively par- 
ticipated and the county agent system—became 
essential features of the agricultural extension system 
(4). 

BEGINNING OF COOPERATIVE EXTENSION. The coop- 
erative extension system grew out of the Smith-Lever 
legislation and represents a culmination of the trends 
mentioned above. The act did not initiate agricultural 
extension, but it brought together and coordinated 
the great array of extension and extension-like activ- 
ities going on throughout the country. It built the 
extension system around the land-grant college, at 
least more completely so than was the case before 
the passage of the act. It made the extension system 
the educational arm of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and perhaps its most significant feature is 
the provision for cooperative financing but leaving 
most of the power and administration in the hands of 
the states (56). 

Following the passage of the Smith-Lever Act, the 
extension system was reorganized to comply with the 
legislation. A memorandum of agreement was drawn 
up between each land-grant institution and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. These memoranda of 
agreement provide, among other things, for the organ- 
ization of a distinct administrative division with a 
responsible leader to conduct extension work and for 
cooperation in the conduct of extension work through 
jointly approved projects and plans. Memoranda of 
agreement are also entered into between the colleges 
and the counties—the basic unit in the system. It is 
at the county level that programs are developed and 
implemented and that most of the teaching is done. 
The extension services at the state and federal levels 
provide administration coordination, specialist's assist- 
ance, and other services to aid county extension 
agents and volunteer leaders in their work. 

Staff and Budget. The professional extension staff 
is composed of over 14,000 persons. The great major- 
ity, some 11,000, are county extension workers in 
agriculture, home economics, and youth work. About 
900 are employed in administrative and supervisory 
positions primarily at the state level. Another 2200 
are specialists in various subject-matter fields in agri- 
culture, home economics, and related fields. These 
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specialists are usually members of their respective 
subject-matter departments in the colleges and univer- 
sities, The small federal staff is made up of adminis- 
trators and subject-matter specialists (24). 

The professional workers are assisted by an elab- 
orate unpaid voluntary leadership system. The system 
includes general county advisory boards or councils 
in over twenty-five hundred counties, and councils 
or committees in agriculture, home economics, and 
youth work in almost 3000 counties. It also includes 
the involvement of lay teachers or project leaders in 
various subject-matter fields, particularly in home 
economics and youth work. Approximately 1,300,000 
men and women serve as voluntary leaders (28). 

Funds for agricultural extension work are derived 
from federal, state, county, and local (nonpublic) 
sources. Expenditures have risen rapidly since the end 
of World War II with the expansion of the programs 
and with the increase in clientele. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, approximately $119 million 
was spent by the states and territories, and another 
$4 million by the Federal Extension Service (24). 
Some of the states—North Carolina, Texas, New 
York, and California—have budgets of over five mil- 
lion dollars. 

Federal funds make up approximately 40 percent 
of the total budget. State funds contribute about 37 
percent, and 23 percent comes from local sources. 
These proportions vary widely, however, among the 
several states. 

Present Status of Agricultural Extension. Agricul- 
tural extension work is conducted on an organized 
basis in some 3100 counties in the several states and 
the territories of Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 
(28). County extension agents estimated that in these 
counties during 1956 they assisted over 10,000,000 
families to adopt one or more recommended farming 
or homemaking practices. This represents a 7 percent 
increase over 1955 and a 25 percent increase over 
1953. Of these families, 39 percent were farm, 21 
percent rural nonfarm, and 40 percent urban families. 
Compared with 1955, slightly fewer farm families 
were helped, but the number of urban families in- 
creased 17 percent. The development of programs, 
such as consumer marketing, which appeal to urban 
homemakers probably accounts for this. The changing 
nature of agricultural extension is indicated in that 
some 30 percent of over 6,000,000 families for whom 
changes in agricultural practices are reported are 
classified as urban. Home demonstration agents esti- 
mated that they assisted some 6,500,000 families in 
the adoption of new practices in the home. Farm 
families represented 35 percent, rural nonfarm 22 
percent, and urban families 43 percent of the total. 
Two out of ten of the families assisted were members 
of home-economics clubs. The other eight in ten 
were assisted in other ways, primarily through mass 
media (28). 

Some 2,200,000 boys and girls were enrolled in 4-H 
clubs. Of this total, 62 percent were classified as 
rural, 23 percent as rural nonfarm, and 15 percent 
as urban. It is interesting to note that the adult 
Programs reach more nonfarm and urban families 
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than farm families, whereas the club program still 
enrolls more rural members (28). 

Research in Extension. Agricultural extension as 
an integral part of the colleges of agriculture and 
home economics has always been concerned with 
research. Its concern, however, has been more with 
research in agriculture and home economics than with 
research into the nature of the educational processes 
in extension work. 

In the early twenties, some significant studies were 
initiated in the various states and in a unit in the 
federal extension office that has since become its 
Division of Extension Research and Training (53, 
67). These studies were necessarily limited by the 
difficulties inherent in research in extension education 
and by the lack of adequate research methodology 
in education and the social sciences. Interest in re- 
search developed rapidly in the thirties, and particu- 
larly so in the forties. The Division of Field Studies 
and Training (now Research and Training) began 
publishing bibliographies of extension research and 
a review of extension research. Following World War 
II, research committees were set up in many of the 
states with the objective of stimulating research 
needed to evaluate and increase the effectiveness of 
extension. 

At about the same time, graduate training pro- 
grams in extension education were established at the 
master’s degree level in many of the states. Cornell 
University initiated a doctoral program. An increas- 
ing number of extension workers enrolled in graduate 
training programs in adult education at the University 
of Chicago, Columbia University, and other schools. 
The expansion of graduate training stimulated re- 
search. Through a grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, a National Agricultural Extension Center for 
Advanced Study was established at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1955 to provide opportunities for ana- 
lyzing the role of agricultural and home-economics 
extension in modern society, and to help plan and 
implement with other institutions a long-range pro- 
gram of research in extension administration. Another 
grant from the Kellogg Foundation helped establish 
a National Project in Agricultural Communications 
at Michigan State University. This project is con- 
cerned with both research and training. 

Some of the more significant extension studies and 
research are briefly summarized below. Emphasis is 
placed on the work of the last ten years. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF EXTENSION 
Work. The definition of the role and objectives of an 
adult-education institution and the development of 
adequate organization and administration are con- 
tinuing problems. A joint committee of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities was set up in 
1946 to study extension goals, policies, and programs. 
After some two years of study and deliberation this 
committee submitted its report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1948. This report calls attention to 
extension’s broader functions: helping people to un- 
derstand the complex social and economic problems— 
local, national, and international—which confront 
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them. The growing demands of nonfarm and urban 
people should be met, the committee suggested, as 
far as resources permit. The need for more evaluation 
of programs and procedures and for more funda- 
mental research is explicitly recognized (59). 

The roles of advisory committees or groups in an 
adult educational program is another major problem. 
It is generally assumed that such groups are signifi- 
cantly helpful in determining needs and interests, that 
their involvement builds interest and support for pro- 
grams, and that they can be particularly helpful in 
evaluating a program in periods of change. Research 
and experience seem to indicate that advisory com- 
mittees are most effective when their functions and 
operating procedures are clearly defined and when 
they confine themselves to determining directions or 
broad outlines of policy (23, 43, 62). 

Preiss (46), in a study of the functions of relevant 
power and authority groups in the evaluation of 
county-agent performance, probed another dimension 
of the involvement of local people in extension. The 
evaluation system in Michigan, he observed, consisted 
primarily of the acceptance by extension administra- 
tors of the values and opinions of local power groups. 
The continuation of such a policy, according to Preiss, 
would result in solidification of the interest of power 
groups and a restriction of college control over the 
extension program, and perhaps no improvement in 
the programs as judged by objective criteria. 

FUNCTIONS, TENURE, AND ROLES OF EXTENSION 
Workers. Another area of continuing inquiry centers 
on the functions, tenure, and roles of extension 
workers. Wilkening (63), in a recent study of roles 
of extension agents in Wisconsin, points out that the 
three types of agents—agricultural, home economics, 
and 4-H—vary widely on such characteristics as age, 
tenure, and occupational experience. Agricultural 
agents tend to view themselves as generalists, but the 
other types of agents see themselves as generalists 
with special interests. Wilkening suggests the hypothe- 
sis that extension workers will conform to the expec- 
tations of those with whom they work at the local 
level or with their superiors, depending on the nature 
of rewards they are seeking and the degree of their 
control of the relationship at the respective levels. 

The role and functions of the specialists in various 
fields have been analyzed by Bruckner and Cannon 
(10), and by Raudabaugh and others (47). The func- 
tions of the specialist are generally defined to include 
consultation with agents, training of agents, prepara- 
tion of material, limited research, and representation 
of extension in their respective subject-matter fields. 
Other investigators have analyzed the role of the 
supervisor. Durfee (22) found that agents and super- 
visors themselves had no clear idea as to which tasks 
the supervisor ought to perform in his roles as supe- 
rior officer, stimulator, and consultant. 

McNelly (41) found that extension agents do not 
consider their salaries adequate, that they feel over- 
worked to the point that they cannot satisfactorily 
finish projects, that evidence of health-related prob- 
lems exists, and that extension workers appreciate 
supervisory help in organizing their work. 
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Woodruff and DiVesta (69) investigated the effects 
of values and interests on job satisfaction. The data 
indicate a high relationship between satisfaction as 
measured by a revised form of the Hoppock Job 
Satisfaction Scale and the value and interest patterns 
of the extension workers. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE EXTENSION AGENTS. 
In the early fifties a series of studies of the differential 
characteristics of more effective and less effective ex- 
tension agents was completed in cooperation with the 
Office of Naval Research (26). Various measures of 
teaching effectiveness were used, particularly judg- 
ments of experts and informed persons. A variety of 
devices were used to provide data related to teaching 
effectiveness such as the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, the New York State Extension Teaching 
Opinionnaire, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
and the Hoppock Job Satisfaction Scale. In Missouri, 
Nye developed a County Agent Inventory which 
yielded a high correlation between inventory score 
and judgment ratings (26). Aiken (2) and Benn (5) 
in New York observed that the most effective agents 
used recommended education and organizational pro- 
cedures, believed in greater participation by the 
people, enjoyed better vocational adjustment, and 
were more likely to have had graduate training. In 
Michigan, Posz found no statistical difference between 
the more effective and less effective agents in age, 
tenure, college aptitude, college grade-point averages, 
number of hours of technical agriculture, or college 
majors (26). In Texas, Matthews also found rela- 
tively little relationship between staff ratings of 
effectiveness and college records, classroom teaching 
experience, and graduate courses completed. Mat- 
thews also found that his list of knowledge, skill, 
and attitude items provided satisfactory criteria for 
measuring the training needs of extension agents, that 
agents seemed capable of judging their training needs, 
and that county agents attached more importance to 
training in the social sciences than to any other area 
(40). 

Local ORGANIZATION AND LEADERSHIP. Another 
important area of inquiry has been local organization 
and leadership. In Massachusetts, Billings and Col- 
lings (7) found that towns which have greater local 
home-demonstration organization were more likely 
to have effective programs as measured by various 
criteria, such as meeting local needs and adoption of 
recommended practices. Heckel (30), Martin (37), 
and Wheeler (62) studied local 4-H organization. 
Martin observed that the club should represent a true 
sociological unit, neighborhood, or community, and 
that the program should be developed in harmony 
with the culture of local people. Kirchner (33) ob- 
served that extension workers did not recognize the 
importance of organization or understand ways of 
utilizing leadership. This is a maojr and continuing 
problem. Hoffer (31) and Miller and Beegle (42) 
analyzed local social organization in a number of 
different counties in Michigan. Hoffer observed that 
the effectiveness of extension was increased when it 
worked through the activities and leadership of groups 


and organizations already established. The Umbergers 
(57) found that Kansas leaders in extension had 
many of the characteristics generally attributed to 
leaders, but that half of them held no office in an- 
other organization and 20 percent of them be- 
longed to no other group. Clark and Skelton (13), 
in a study of local 4-H adult leadership in New York, 
suggest that basic human-relation factors must be 
considered if local leadership is to be effective. It is 
obvious that many of the basic problems in the 
identification, involvement, and training of local 
leadership in extension remain unexplored. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND CONTENT. Another 
closely related area of inquiry is the general one 
relating to program development. A large number of 
studies have been made in this area. Leagans (34) 
analyzed the educational interest of farm operators 
in North Carolina through an interest inventory. As 
expected, the interests varied widely and included 
many subjects essentially social or educational in 
nature. The economic, social, and educational status 
of the farmers were important factors in determining 
interest. The distribution of interests in turn was 
reflected in the extension educational program. Mat- 
thews (38) developed a national inventory of methods 
used in developing extension programs. The two most 
common methods found were: (a) development of 
programs by a representative county committee fol- 
lowing discussion of problems and needs in commu- 
nities, and (b) development of programs exclusively 
by county committees. Integrated programs or pro- 
grams involving all three branches of extension were 
found in only 20 percent of the counties, and these 
were mostly in the South. Only three states reported 
formal evaluation of program development proce- 
dures (38). 

Matthews and his associates in the Division of 
Research and Training of the Federal Extension 
Service are continuing their studies in cooperation 
with various states. Some testing needs to be done 
under relatively controlled conditions to determine 
the relative effectiveness of various methods of devel- 
oping extension programs. 

GENERAL EFFECTIVENESS STUDIES. Agricultural ex- 
tension, like adult education, generally faces serious 
problems in attempting to get some accurate measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of its programs. The reasons 
for this are fairly obvious. Educational measurement 
is difficult even under carefully controlled conditions. 
Under extension conditions and with undeveloped 
methodology, it has presented major problems. 

Another attack on the problem has been made 
through various kinds of general effectiveness studies. 
Prior to 1922 only two such studies had been made. 
M. C. Wilson and his associates in the Federal Exten- 
sion Service and in the various states made some 29 
studies between 1922 and 1929 (53). The indexes of 
effectiveness employed in these studies included the 
percentage of farmers or homemakers adopting rec- 
ommended practices, the number of practices adopted 
per one hundred farms or homes, the number of 
farms and homes influenced per man year of exten- 
sion, and the number of practices adopted per man 
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year of extension. Extension was found to be highly 
effective as measured by these indexes, but there were 
wide variations from state to state (53). 

In the last 15 years a number of general studies 
of effectiveness have been done, utilizing current 
improvements in methodology. These studies indicate 
that extension has been a major factor in the improve- 
ment of agricultural and homemaking practice, and 
that the extension agent is widely known and highly 
respected. In general, adoption of practices has been 
higher among farmers and homemakers who are 
middle aged, better educated, have larger farms, have 
higher socio-economic status scores, are more active 
in organizations, and have more contacts with 
the extension staff (12, 14, 27, 39, 44, 48, 51, 58). 
The membership of women’s organized groups or 
home-demonstration clubs has been studied in a 
number of states. A time series of such studies is 
under way in New York with data for 1947, 1948, 
and 1953. In general, these studies indicate that the 
women enrolled tend to come from the more priv- 
ileged groups. A rather high proportion, about two 
out of ten, were gainfully employed outside the 
home. Only 25 percent of the membership in New 
York was classified as farm. This is a reflection of 
the population composition of the state. Young 
women with children do not seem to be reached 
effectively @hrough organized clubs. The findings in 
other states follow a somewhat similar pattern (21, 
55). 

A large number of studies have been made of 4-H 
clubs, their drop-out rates, and the factors which 
tend to make them successful (3). Each year approx- 
imately one fourth to one third or more of 4-H club 
members drop out of the club program. Copp and 
Clark (16) found re-enrollment in Wisconsin to be 
associated with age of first enrollment, family back- 
ground, parental participation, the enrollment of peer 
group members, and the level of participation. In 
this study it was not possible to distinguish between 
those who dropped out permanently and those who 
re-enrolled on the basis of evaluations of the projects 
or the amount of extracurricular activity carried 
in high school. 

Sabrosky (50), through a series of case studies, 
found professional extension leadership a distinguish- 
ing feature of successful club activity along with the 
cooperation and support of adults in the communities 
and the county. Other important factors were the 
training received by leaders, the individual projects 
carried by members, and recognition for achieve- 
ment. 

The role of voluntary leadership in extension pro- 
grams is crucial, Additional research is needed to 
clarify the role of the voluntary leader, to identify 
his training needs, and to ascertain ways in which 
professionals and volunteers can combine their efforts 
for maximum effectiveness. 

THE DIFFUSION OF AGRICULTURAL TECHNOLOGY. 
The early postwar studies of the effectiveness of 
extension work helped to initiate a significant attack 
by rural sociologists on the diffusion of agricultural 
and homemaking technology. Although these studies 


were not designed to measure the effectiveness of 
extension, they provide data for this purpose. 

This research falls roughly into two periods. In the 
first period emphasis was placed on the identification 
of the adopters and nonadopters. This was an essen- 
tial first step. In the second period an attempt was 
made to analyze the farmer’s behavior in accepting 
or rejecting practices in relation to the various social 
systems in which he is implicated. An integrative 
summary of this research draws attention to the 
importance of stages in diffusion, the differential 
effect of media at the different stages, and the varia- 
tions due to the type of change under consideration. 
Personal and social characteristics are examined in a 
sophisticated way and the sequence of influences in 
the adoption of practices—including the roles of in- 
novators, community adoption leaders, and local 
adoption leaders—is interpreted in relation to a cum- 
ulative adoption curve (9, 15, 49, 64, 65). 

STUDIES OF EXTENSION TEACHING METHODS. Over 
the years a serious attempt has been made to deter- 
mine the relative effectiveness of various “teaching 
methods” used by extension workers. Wilson and 
Gallup (67) summarized many of the early studies. 
They observed that indirect influences such as the 
examples of friends and neighbors, meetings, and 
farm and home visits were reported more frequently 
by farmers as having influenced the adoption of new 
practices. Women, on the other hand, reported dem- 
onstrations, general meetings, and bulletins with 
somewhat greater frequency than other methods. 
Wilson and Gallup further point out the significance 
of multiple contacts. 

Bertrand and Hitt (6), among others, have studied 
farmers’ listening habits and extension workers’ use 
of radio. Radio programs of state and county exten- 
sion workers have been found to reach a sizable and 
diverse audience—one that is frequently not reached 
through other media. Both men and women report 
radio as an important source of information. Exten- 
sion workers’ use of television has been studied 
frequently in the past few years. Wilson and Moe 
(68) found television to be an effective medium in 
teaching women to make a dress. A very high pro- 
portion, almost 90 percent, of the women who 
viewed the program, reported learning something 
new about dressmaking. Crile (18, 19, 20) has sum- 
marized extension radio and television studies, and 
also research on the effectiveness of meetings. 

Lionberger (35, 36) studied sources of information 
used by low-income farmers—a group which has 
proved difficult to reach. The rank order of their 
more important sources is: newspapers, farm journals, 
neighbors and friends, radio broadcasts, county agent, 
Production Marketing Administration office, and 
farm bulletins, The diffusion studies referred to above 
include the best information available on sources of 
information. 

Hall and others (29) studied women’s use of an 
extension bulletin published by Cornell University. 
About one third of the women had used the subject 
matter of the bulletin in their work, Others had filed 
it for reference. About three fifths of the women 
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who requested the bulletin had never been enrolled 
in home-demonstration work. 

Attempts have been made also to determine the 
effectiveness of various types of handbooks (66), to 
ascertain newspapers’ use of information prepared 
by extension specialists (17), to determine level of 
readership of various extension publications (17), 
and to ascertain the relative effectiveness of different 
ways of using films (1). 

The problem of method in extension education is 
a major one, The situation confronting the potential 
learner and the teachers is constantly changing. Con- 
tinuing and more carefully designed research is 
needed if extension educational agencies are to be 
effective. 

EVALUATION OF INTENSIVE EXTENSION Work. Over 
the last five years increased emphasis has been placed 
on intensive extension programs or programs in 
which a substantial reduction is made in the number 
of families served by an extension worker. One such 
program is the Michigan Township Experiment, fi- 
nanced by the Kellogg Foundation and Michigan 
State University, in which an extension agent con- 
centrates his efforts on some 150 farm families in a 
township or limited geographical area. Farm and 
Home Development programs utilizing the so-called 
intensive approach are under way in many states. 
Through a grant from the Kellogg Foundation, an 
attempt is being made to evaluate the programs in 
North Carolina, Washington, Iowa, Wisconsin, New 
York, and Missouri. This represents the most signifi- 
cant effort yet made to evaluate extension programs 
(25, 52). 

In the first study on the township experiment in 
Michigan, Nielsen (45) found that by the end of 
the second year participation in extension had in- 
creased significantly, and that the program was 
reaching people never before reached. Significant 
Progress had been made in the adoption of recom- 
mended practices, but there were essentially no 
changes in the basic organization of the farms which 
could be attributed to the program, The author points 
out that it probably takes more than two years to 
make important changes in the organization of a 
farm business. 

Extension’s Adjustment in an Urban World. It is 
abundantly clear that the major problem confronting 
agricultural extension is the expansion and redefini- 
tion of its role in an increasingly urban society, and 
the clarification of its relationship to other educa- 
tional agencies in the community. A recent report 
(61) dealing with this general problem defines exten- 
sion’s educational responsibility. Traditional fields, 
such as efficiency in agricultural production, are em- 
phasized along with family living, youth development, 
leadership development, community improvement, 
and public affairs. Extension's primary responsibility 
to farm families is reiterated, and its responsibilities 
to the total community are clearly recognized. A 
major operational problem emerges in the allocation 
of resources to meet the priority needs of a diverse 
clientele. The alteration in extension’s traditional role, 
and its attempt to maintain its genius for the useful 
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and practical while developing educational depth and 
breadth, provide significant opportunities for research 
in education and the social sciences. 
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GENERAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. Univer- 
sity extension as a generic term includes those activ- 
ities and programs of colleges and universities which 
are designed primarily to serve the educational needs 
of adults who are not engaged in full-time resident 
study. Historically, the term connoted literally an 
“extension” of campus lectures and classes to groups 
of adults who for one reason or another had been 
denied opportunities for higher education. In recent 
years target audiences of university extension pro- 
grams in the United States have more and more 
shifted to those who have been to college, and what 
might be called extension’s “remedial” function has 
progressively declined in importance. For purposes 
of this article, extension education is interpreted as 
including all the adult-education activities of colleges 
and universities except agricultural extension, which 
is discussed above. 

In its major aspects, university extension may be 
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thought of as a segment within the field of adult 
education which, in its broad outlines, covers all of 
the organized and purposeful efforts in the United 
States to provide adults with opportunities for con- 
tinuing education that will enable them to more 
fully realize their potentialities as Participating mem- 
bers of a free society. Theoretically at least, colleges 
and universities should undertake only those parts 
of the total adult-education program required by a 
democratic society that are related to the special 
competencies and resources which the colleges and 
universities command (16). Moreover, there would 
be general agreement, in principle, that university 
extension activities should reflect the kind of qualita- 
tive standards which characterize on-campus teaching 
and research activities, 

Some evidence as to the practical effect of these 
self-imposed limitations may be had from the avail- 
able estimates as to the scope of university extension 
activity in the United States today. In 1955 Malcolm 
Knowles, Administrative Coordinator of the Adult 
Education Association of the U. S. A., estimated that 
out of a total of 49,508,500 adults Participating in 
organized adult-education programs in the United 
States 1,500,000 were reached through university ex- 
tension (29). It may be argued that this estimate is 
conservative. University of California Extension in 
1956-57 reached over 100,000 individuals through 
classes, correspondence courses, conferences and spe- 
cial activities, With 75 member institutions in the 
National University Extension Association, and with 
over 100 member institutions in the Association of 
University Evening Colleges (12), there is reason to 
believe that the estimate by Knowles should be modi- 
fied upwards. As a matter of record the 1956 annual 
report of National University Extension Association's 
Committee on Business Practices shows a total of 
431,140 individuals enrolled in class programs of 
member institutions (40). 

In the traditional definition of the university’s re- 
sponsibilities—teaching of full-time resident students, 
research, and public service—university extension ob- 
viously falls within the third of these categories, 
However, it is not the only service area of the uni- 
versity, and in land-grant institutions it shares respon- 
sibilities with the cooperative extension service in the 
colleges of agriculture. Knowles (29) estimates a 
clientele numbering 8,684,000 adults for agricultural 
extension in the United States in 1955, which means 
that this branch of the adult-education movement is 
the largest in the United States (and the world) 
today. 

Historical Development. C. Hartley Grattan ( 18) 
traces the origin of university extension in the United 
States to England. He identifies the period of trans- 
plantation as occurring from 1880 to 1890. As though 
to add documentation to de Tocqueville’s thesis on 
the organizing proclivities of Americans, as set forth 
some 55 years earlier (74), the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching came into 
being in 1890 and lasted for 26 years. Some thirty uni- 
versities began university extension activities during 
this period. 
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In the early 1900’s, however, there was a slackening 
of interest; perhaps this was due to the inappropriate- 
ness of the English model to the American scene. 
With the accession of Charles Van Hise to the Presi- 
dency of the University of Wisconsin in 1903 and 
the appointment in that institution of Lewis E. Reber 
as Director of University Extension in 1907, an 
indigenous form of university extension began to 
emerge. The “Wisconsin Idea” still influences dom- 
inantly the contemporary pattern of extension activ- 
ities. The classes, home study courses, institutes 
and short courses, film library, and lecture bureau 
which characterized university extension in this early 
period at Wisconsin are still major departmental 
divisions of university extension throughout the 
country. 

In this context it is worth noting that President 
Van Hise of Wisconsin, in his address at the first 
annual meeting of the new National University Ex- 
tension Association in 1915, first argued that the 
university function of carrying knowledge out to the 
people was not “inferior in inference or in oppor- 
tunity to the functions of the university earlier 
recognized—those of instruction and research” (45). 
Thirty-two years later, the 1947 report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education reiterated 
this principle in virtually identical language (59). 

Wisconsin was not the only pioneer. Pennsylvania 
State College (now Pennsylvania State University), 
Johns Hopkins University, the University of Chicago, 
the University of California, the University of Okla- 
homa, and the University of the State of New York 
were in the vanguard of those who broke new ground 
(28, 41, 51, 56). Others followed suit and added new 
departments and new services (77). 

John R. Morton (43), Director of University Ex- 
tension at the University of Alabama, has identified 
three influences which have accelerated the growth 
of university extension in the United States during 
the last half-century: (a) The popular drive to know 
and understand what is going on and to base action 
on valuable information. (b) The increasing demands 
placed on people by the complexities of industrial 
civilization. (c) The great concentration of educa- 
tional resources and technical knowledge in univer- 
sities. 

Functions of University Extension. For purposes 
of this review, available research data bearing on 
the functions and programs of university extension 
in the United States can be considered under three 
major headings: class department activities, corre- 
spondence programs, and other public services. It is 
appropriate to point out that organized research into 
the problems and assumptions implicit in the role of 
university extension in the total adult-education effort 
of this country is of extremely recent vintage and still 
woefully inadequate. There are no estimates readily 
available as to the sum total of research grants over 
the past twenty years for studies pertaining to elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education; but it is safe 
to assert that the forgotten child of educational re- 
search in the United States is what some educators 
term the fourth level of our educational system— 
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adult education. Hopeful in this generally discour- 
aging picture is the current revival of interest in 
evaluative studies, data collection, and experimental 
research. Noteworthy are the publications of the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
(46, 52, 58, 62, 68, 69), surveys financed by the Fund 
for Adult Education, the work of the Research Com- 
mittee of the National University Extension Associa- 
tion, and the recent recognition of the importance 
of evaluation and research by university extension 
administrators. For example, at Michigan State Uni- 
versity a Department of Research has recently been 
established in the Extension Division. 

The first comprehensive survey of university exten- 
sion education in the United States was published 
by Morton in 1953 (43). This was one of a series 
of studies financed by the Fund for Adult Education 
to assess the growing influence of adult-education 
activities and agencies in our national community. 
Two previous studies had paved the way for Morton’s 
work, but because of inadequate research funds and 
unrefined data-collection instruments they were in- 
complete in coverage and somewhat subjective in 
tone (10, 73). 

Morton’s study, based on carefully coded data 
from member institutions of the National University 
Extension Association, spelled out the scope of exten- 
sion activities, the administrative organization of 
extension divisions, physical facilities, rates of com- 
pensation, sources of fiscal support, and many other 
facets of university extension in the United States 
today. Meanwhile, students in universities offering 
graduate instruction in adult education were studying 
research problems in university extension. Some of 
their contributions are identified in the references 
which follow. 

Crepit AND Noncrepir CLasses. The dominant 
activity of university extension divisions throughout 
the country has been the offering of credit and non- 
credit classes for adults. Typically, these have in- 
cluded offerings duplicating campus curriculums; 
courses tailor-made to fit needs of special groups; 
postgraduate curriculums in law, medicine, dentistry, 
business administration, engineering, education, and 
the like; and certificate programs covering a sequence 
of classes in special fields, such as real estate, public 
administration, social welfare, numerical analysis, 
medical care administration, and industrial relations 
(31). Research in this area has focused primarily on 
the characteristics and abilities of adult students and 
descriptive studies of class offerings. 

Characteristics of Students. Sorenson (64) and 
Thorndike and others (73) rather early established 
the fact that, contrary to the popular proverb, “old 
dogs can be taught new tricks.” Although manual 
dexterity declines with advancing age, general learn- 
ing ability remains fairly constant in the mature 
years. Farnum (15) compared the aptitude of exten- 
sion and campus students and found that on vocabu- 
lary and level of comprehension tests extension 
students made significantly higher scores than did 
on-campus students. Price (55) states that in general 
the average ability of students in university extension 
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classes is comparable to that of college students. 
Moreover, he asserts that on the basis of Sorenson’s 
data (64) the superior group of extension students 
is equal to the superior group in regular college 
classes. An analysis by McGrath and Froman (35) 
substantiates the findings of Farnum and Price. 
Marcus (37) found little difference in campus and 
off-campus classes in marks, difficulty of work, and 
testing. 

Two studies of the composition and characteristics 
of extension students are relevant. Morton reported 
that 37 percent of the enrollees were college gradu- 
ates (43). McLaughlin (36) found that the educa- 
tional attainment of 6920 enrollees was as follows: 
3.7 percent had not graduated from high school, 
12.3 percent were high-school graduates, 9.6 percent 
had completed one year of college, 14.8 percent had 
completed two years of college, 14.0 percent had com- 
pleted three years of college, 36.2 percent had 
received a bachelor's degree, 6.6 percent had received 
a master’s degree, and 2.0 percent had received a 
doctor’s degree. Seven tenths of one percent did not 
respond. Morton located the median age at 34 and 
McLaughlin at 33. In terms of occupational represen- 
tation, Morton reported that 1 out of 3 were pro- 
fessional educators. McLaughlin, who used the United 
States Census Bureau classification, secured the fol- 
lowing percentage distribution: professional and semi- 
professional, 57.9; clerical, 9.7; skilled and semi- 
skilled, 9.6; managerial and official, 9.5; sales and 
kindred, 5.4; service, 1.8; unskilled, 1.6; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishery, 0.7. Data were not secured for 
3.8 percent. Morton found 57 percent of enrollees 
to be male and 43 percent female. McLaughlin found 
62.8 percent male and 36.3 percent female, with 0.9 
percent not responding. Thompson (71), on the basis 
of a questionnaire sent to 10,802 students, concluded 
that university extension divisions are under-serving 
tural populations and age groups of 45 years or more, 
and over-serving the group from 24 to 29 years of 
age. 

Several studies have been made of dropouts. Spence 
and Evans (65) reviewed available research on this 
problem in 1956 and arrived at these conclusions: 
(a) Adult guidance should be given at time of regis- 
tration. (b) Class meetings should be designed to 
meet the needs of the student. The student should 
determine the place, content, time, and length of 
meetings. (c) Dropouts decrease as adult interests 
and needs are satisfied. (d) Attention should be given 
to providing more capable teachers, (e) Teachers 
should show interest in absentees through phone calls 
or other follow-up procedures, Deane (11) discov- 
ered that noncredit courses had a significantly higher 
rate of dropouts than did courses in the college credit 
group—14 percent in the latter as compared with 
43 percent in the former. In a study published in 
1956 by the Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults, Carey (9) reported these reasons 
for student dropouts in evening colleges as given by 
his sample of 350 students: (a) courses not available, 
27 percent; (b) other reasons not related to the uni- 
versity, 23 percent; (c) employment reasons, 20 
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percent; (d) financial reasons, 17 percent; (e) dis- 
satisfaction with college, 8 percent; (f) health, 5 
percent. 

In a study of the effect of adult maturity on the 
design of credit and noncredit courses, Harrison (20) 
found that teachers, administrators, and students held 
two concepts of course design in common. One con- 
cept of design applied to credit courses attended by 
regular college students. A second concept of design 
applied to noncredit courses attended by adults. Har- 
rison reported five common features of the latter 
design: (a) understanding the subject is the primary 
objective, (b) some group participation is encouraged, 
(c) students receive individual attention, (d) the 
atmosphere is pleasant, and (e) the schedule is 
adapted for adults. 

As one might expect with mature students, self- 
improvement and vocational or professional advance- 
ment rate high in the list of verbalized reasons which 
students give for enrolling in extension classes. Nichol- 
son (48) surveyed students in evening schools and 
trade schools as well as in university extension classes, 
He found that most students have mixed motives 
and that these motives differ considerably for men 
and women. Vocational objectives are most important 
in the age range 20 to 40, In general, women have 
wider educational interests. For both sexes there 
seems to be an important relationship between years 
of schooling and the kind of educational objective 
pursued in adult-education classes. Somewhat sur- 
Prisingly, in comparison with other studies, Thomp- 
son (71) found that 24 percent of the students 
covered in his sample were studying for sheer inter- 
est. Stratton and Lipsett (70) made a study of exten- 
sion division classes at the University of Rochester 
and secured the following distribution of stated pur- 
pose: (a) to train for a better job, 40 percent; (b) 
to improve performance on Present job, 33 percent; 
(c) to secure a liberal education, 13 percent; (d) to 
take advantage of the “GI Bill,” 4 percent. McLaugh- 
lin’s study (36) at the University of California at 
Los Angeles identified these values of extension 
classes as reported by his sample of 6560 students: 
(a) direct benefit in present employment, 36.8 per- 
cent; (b) direct benefit in future employment, 29.0 
Percent; (c) self-improvement or personal enrichment, 
22.6 percent; (d) qualification for entrance in a 
degree-granting institution, 6.9 percent; (e) others, 
3.9 percent. 

Love (33) reported that there was a “sequence of 
enrollment” for adult evening students. Two precon- 
ditions must exist before actual enrollment: (a) the 
Prospective student must have an awareness that 
education has a positive value in the solution of 
problems, and (b) education must be equated with 
success and happiness. It is relevant to note that at 
least one study has been made which suggests that 
verbalized responses are not entirely reliable for 
Purposes of identifying motivational factors. Zander 
(81), using an admittedly small sample, discovered 
that values and satisfactions received from class par- 
ticipation may have little resemblance to announced 
Purposes. Havighurst and Orr (21) studied the varia- 
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tions in educational motivation of adults according 
to areas of living. Their conclusions revealed that 
motivation is hizhest in the areas of work, parent- 
hood, leisure, aud homemaking, but that perform- 
ance in these areas is low. Motivation was reported 
low in the area of citizenship, where social need for 
competence is high. 

Class Programs. Dugan (12) surveyed the member 
institutions of the National University Extension 
Association to ascertain the acceptability of certain 
criteria for offering of credit classes. The majority 
expressed reluctance to the use of off-campus instruc- 
tors in extension classes. There was general agreement 
that both graduate and undergraduate courses should 
be offered through extension, providing that academic 
standards are safeguarded. Dugan’s findings in regard 
to graduate instruction are supported by Moore’s 
study (42) of the status of graduate study through 
general extension. Respondents from 50 of the 65 
member institutions belonging to the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association in 1953 believed that 
graduate work should be offered in university exten- 
sion, Extension instructors in graduate classes rate 
extension students as high as campus students in 
quality of work done. Graduate students in extension 
also reacted favorably to the quality of extension 
teaching. 

Although the formal class program, usually for 
credit, is still the backbone of extension functions, 
there are signs of change but relatively little research 
thus far to document it. The impact of the Fund for 
Adult Education’s grants to encourage experimenta- 
tion with liberal adult education in universities is 
evident in a variety of ways. Three large extension 
divisions—New York University, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and the University of California—are initiat- 
ing experimental programs in the liberal arts in which 
the traditional class approach will be drastically 
modified. In connection with the Fund’s test-center 
operation there has been considerable experimenta- 
tion with the use of informal discussion groups led 
by lay leaders (17). The American Foundation for 
Political Education has aided various university ex- 
tension systems in organizing citizen discussions 
centered on world politics, American Foreign policy, 
and Russian foreign policy (3). The Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults has assisted 
member institutions in the Association of University 
Evening Colleges to try out new approaches to the 
organization of subject matter, on the assumption that 
what is good curricular material for resident college- 
age students is not necessarily functional in meeting 
adult needs (46, 58, 68). Data collection and evalua- 
tive studies are a part of these various pioneering 
projects; however, reports on definitive research re- 
sults are still lacking. 

CORRESPONDENCE STUDY. Teaching by mail, like 
class extension, got its start in England and was 
transplanted to this country (7). Not all extension 
divisions operate correspondence departments. Allion 
and Kempfer (2) estimated in 1954 that, if private 
correspondence schools are included, one and one- 
half million students are enrolled; of these, approxi- 
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mately 175,000 correspondence students are enrolled 
in 150 universities and colleges. 

Correspondence study underwent a phenomenal 
growth during World War II. The United States 
Armed Forces Institute provided in cooperation with 
some eighty colleges and universities a broad range of 
courses at both high-school and college levels for 
men and women in the military services, whatever 
their location (25). Rowbotham (57) estimates the 
growth at the University of California during this 
period at 400 percent and points out that although 
there was a sharp drop in enrollments after the war 
there is now a steady upward growth, with high- 
school courses accounting for 6 percent of the total. 

Thompson (72) surveyed 2977 correspondence 
students, of whom 2447 were enrolled for credit and 
530 not for credit. The age range of students was 
from 17 to 75 years, with the average for credit 
students being 32.3 years and for noncredit students 
27.5 years. Seventy-nine percent of the group studied 
were employed, with the largest single group report- 
ing teaching or other educational work as its occupa- 
tion. Twenty percent had completed high school, 
and 59 percent had been to college. 

Bridgman and Dysinger (8) measured the final 
examination performance of correspondence and resi- 
dent students in an introductory course in psychology. 
No significant difference in achievement was noted. 

A Wisconsin study (76) of the attitudes of corre- 
spondence students disclosed that although students 
generally showed a high regard toward the courses 
taken and their unseen instructors, a large percentage 
desired assistance in the selection of courses. In a 
follow-up study it was discovered that, if correspond- 
ence students are given special assistance through 
personal contact, a more favorable attitude toward 
correspondence study as a method of learning is 
generated. 

Stein (67) obtained good results from an ex- 
periment in correspondence training of trade-union 
leaders at the University of Chicago. He found a 40 
percent completion rate, which compares favorably 
with overall figures in correspondence-course com- 
pletions. There were few dropouts after the fourth 
lesson, 

The evidence at hand suggests that correspondence 
study is an eminently useful and educationally de- 
fensible method of instruction. It puts maximum 
responsibility on the learner for his self-education, 
and yet places at his disposal authoritative material 
and opportunity for continuing contact by mail with 
a qualified instructor. In general, extension divisions 
have been reluctant to experiment with correspond- 
ence courses outside the traditional pattern of campus 
offerings. The home-study department at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has become an exception to this 
generalization by placing major emphasis on the 
development of noncredit courses tailor-made to adult 
interests and needs. 

OTHER Pustic Services. Typically, along with de- 
partments of class instruction and correspondence 
study, extension divisions operate departments to plan 
and conduct short-term conferences and institutes and 
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to provide audio-visual services, including film li- 
braries, film production units, film sales divisions, 
radio and television programs. Some operate adult 
counseling centers, community development services, 
family life programs, and conference, continuation, 
and/or residential centers. Almost every extension 
division in the United States has some special pro- 
gram or activity which is uniquely the product of 
its leadership interacting with the indigenous require- 
ments of the area it serves. The diversity of practice 
which results is healthy, producing a ferment of new 
ideas and experimentation with a wide variety of 
administrative patterns, programs, and educational 
methods (62). Thus, some divisions have excelled in 
the development of noncredit postgraduate programs 
in the professions, while others have made consider- 
able progress in serving the educational needs of 
workers and trade unions. Certificate programs are 
popular in some institutions, while others stress in- 
formal services to voluntary citizen organizations, 
including leadership training and consultative aid in 
program planning (19, 30). As indicated above, some 
extension divisions are focusing major attention on 
the development of programs in the liberal arts, 
hoping thereby to make some small contribution 
toward increasing the intellectual and cultural re- 
sources of our people. 

Unfortunately, at least for purposes of this article, 
this somewhat opportunistic search for new and 
better ways of meeting the educational needs of 
individuals and groups has not been accompanied by 
the designing of organized evaluative studies and the 
development of data-collection instruments which will 
aid the administrator and organizer of extension pro- 
grams in assessing the usefulness of what has been 
done and in calculating long-range trends and prob- 
abilities. There is some indication that in spite of the 
wide diversity of practice, and in spite of the pres- 
sures which lead extension administrators to deal 
with the urgent problems of the day rather than the 
important questions of long-range policy, areas of 
needed research are beginning to be identified. Col- 
laborative arrangements between and among exten- 
sion divisions with comparable problems are being 
worked out, and assistance from the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults began to be 
available in 1956 to member institutions in both the 
Association of University Evening Colleges and the 
National University Extension Association. 

Notwithstanding these and other signs of progress 
toward a more scientific approach to the solution of 
extension problems, this article must restrict its cover- 
age to the material now available, spotty and incom- 
plete though that may be. 

Television. Kumata (23) has prepared an inven- 
tory of instructional television research. As of 1956, 
the date of the report, 244 separate courses for 
college credit on open circuit were reported by 48 
different institutions, with a total enrollment in excess 

of 12,000. Of the courses offered, 38.1 percent were 
from three institutions: the University of Houston, 
the University of Omaha, and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. One hundred and thirty-one courses were 


telecast over 29 commercial stations; 113 were tele- 
cast over 15 educational stations. Thirty-nine institu- 
tions reported courses with no college credit. One 
hundred and sixty-two adult-education courses were 
reported. Of the 162 courses, 91 were offered on 
commercial channels. 

Several studies on the composition of audiences 
for extension-sponsored television courses have been 
made. Soop (63) found at the University of Michigan 
that the median age of viewers was in the forties and 
the educational level attained by 40.1 percent of this 
group was college or higher. Nicklin (47), who com- 
pared a television audience with the regular extension- 
class population, found that over 60 percent had been 
enrolled previously in adult-education classes. His 
results in regard to educational attainment are at 
some variance with Soop’s, with a figure of 40 per- 
cent reporting no college training and only 20 percent 
with a college degree. Kumata (23) determined the 
average number of years of schooling of viewers to 
be 13 or 14. This investigator also collected some 
data on learning effectiveness of television as com- 
pared with regular classroom lectures, and reports 
that most studies show no significant differences. 
Moreover, retention of material learned through tele- 
vision compares favorably with retention of material 
learned through other media. 

Community Development Programs. Some indica- 
tion of the growing importance of community de- 
velopment in the councils of university extension 
administrators is to be found in the creation within 
the National University Extension Association of a 
Division on Community Development “to foster the 
field of study, research and action known as com- 
munity development, and to assess, mobilize, and 
apply the resources of higher education in the devel- 
opment of this field” (44). The basic drive behind 
the expansion of extension services in this field de- 
rives from the need for highly competent and skilled 
specialists in a variety of disciplines who can bring 
their expertness to bear on the solution of technical 
and complex community problems (14). It is also 
argued that college-community teamwork enriches 
the educational process on-campus and provides lab- 
oratories for field experience and study, especially 
in the social sciences (6, 13, 38). 

A variety of approaches have been developed. The 
existing literature consists primarily of descriptive 
reports of the characteristics and identifying features 
of various approaches. The Ogdens (50) at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia have served as consultants to small 
communities in that state in a mutual assistance pro- 
gram which began in 1941. The basic purpose of 
these efforts has been “to help communities help 
themselves” and “to plan with, not plan for” the 
citizen leaders of the region. 

Poston, who has written extensively on community 
development, reported his experience as Director of 
the Bureau of Community Development at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. His philosophy and pattern of approach are 
most completely described in his book Democracy 
Is You (53). Basically, he urges that communities 
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consider their problems within a highly organized 
framework of community self-study and action with 
wide citizen involvement and participation. Hoiberg 
(24) suggests, on the basis of his experience in work- 
ing with small communities in Nebraska, that it is 
possible to attack and solve separate problems with 
a type of project method. In a study of community 
development programs reported by Miller (39), it 
was found that successful programs correlated with 
a high participation rate, absence of sectional interest, 
low turnover of leadership, and attempts to involve 
large numbers. 

It should be pointed out that the common charac- 
teristic of all these approaches is the application of 
university resources to the solution of problems in 
small and predominantly rural communities. Although 
some preliminary efforts are being made in urban 
areas, no methodology or system has yet been per- 
fected which can be used as a model by extension 
divisions concerned with predominantly urban com- 
munities. 

Continuation, Conference, and Residential Centers. 
Although there is relatively little published material 
available, a significant trend in university extension 
work is toward residential and off-campus centers 
(49). Pitkin (52) points out that certain aspects of 
residential adult education are indigenous to Amer- 
ica, whereas other aspects are European in origin. 
Experience with this type of operation in the United 
States dates back to 1936, when the Center for Con- 
tinuation Study was established at the University of 
Minnesota. This on-campus facility, built to the re- 
quirements of adult use and equipped with comfort- 
able meeting rooms, restaurant facilities, a library, 
and overnight accommodations, was an immediate 
success. In the first six years, over 12,000 delegates 
attended 263 separate institutes and conferences (54). 

Since then, with the aid of the Kellogg Foundation, 
even larger and more modern continuation centers 
have been established at Michigan State University 
and the University of Georgia. These and other less 
pretentious establishments on or near the campuses 
of colleges and universities have provided university 
extension divisions with much-needed facilities for 
housing the increasingly large number of conferences 
and institutes which they administer. With increased 
pressure on university buildings resulting from rapidly 
rising full-time resident enrollments, provision of fa- 
cilities for exclusive use of adult groups seems to be 
imperative. 

A second type of residential center for adult use 
is typically located off-campus in surroundings con- 
ducive to concentrated study and relaxation. It repre- 
sents what has become known as “the cultural island” 
approach to adult learning. In brief, it is argued that 
for conferences which are primarily oriented toward 
work-sessions, problem-solving, and maximum shar- 
ing of delegates’ ideas, a setting removed from the 
distractions of the “back-home” situation and the 
pressures and tensions of urban living is conducive 
to higher productivity (5). Among the universities 
now making use of this type of residential facility 
are the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Co- 
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lumbia University, New York University, Boston 
University, Syracuse University, and the Universities 
of Michigan, Illinois, and California. 

Still a third type of extension center is best repre- 
sented by the programs at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, the University of Wisconsin, the University 
of Indiana, and Purdue University. To relieve in part 
the pressure on the home campus, lower-division 
courses are offered at various locations throughout 
the state, with full transfer credit at the end of the 
freshman or sophomore year to the main campus. In 
effect these off-campus extension centers take the 
place of junior colleges and enroll both full-time and 
part-time students. In many respects they are resident 
collegiate institutions rather than adult-education 
centers. Adolfson (1), describing the centers as they 
operate in Wisconsin, points out that “the parent 
campus at Madison is tending to become an upper 
division graduate and professional school . . . at the 
same time, a broadening of opportunities for the first 
two years of college work throughout the state 
appears clear.” 

Counseling. Several types of counseling service 
have been developed in university extension. There 
is program advising and curricular counseling for 
students participating in extension activities, particu- 
larly with respect to class work. This kind of counsel- 
ing is quite typical. Some divisions have established 
special departments staffed by trained counselors, 
whereas others expect their academic and administra- 
tive officers to discharge these responsibilities. Head- 
ley (22) found that of 45 member institutions in the 
National University Extension Association replying 
to his questionnaire, 27 indicated that they provided 
some kind of counseling service; of these, 21 offered 
educational counseling and 17 offered curriculum 
counseling. A second type of service is vocational 
counseling. Sixteen of the 45 institutions surveyed by 
Headley offered this service. 

Workers’ Education. A major function of many 
extension divisions is in the area of industrial rela- 
tions and workers’ education, Ware (78) surveyed 
college and university programs in 1946 with partic- 
ular attention to objectives, nature of the clientele 
served, and some of the problems encountered in 
workers’ education. Starr (66), who undertook a 
similar survey for the Fund for Adult Education in 
1951, reported that the following activities were 
found in the workers’ education programs he sur- 
veyed: (a) week-end conferences and institutes, (b) 
workers’ evening classes, (c) one- and two-week resi- 
dent full-time training institutes, (d) use of many 
kinds of audio-visual aids, (e) field trips, (f) partici- 
pation in community projects. With support from the 
Fund for Adult Education, the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee was organized in 1954 to ex- 
pand workers’ education in the fields of economics, 
international relations, and community affairs. Bar- 
bash (4) has reported this project, with attention both 
to the successes achieved and the failures recognized. 

University extension divisions and the institutions 
they represent have had some difficulty spelling out 
appropriate functions and responsibilities in the field 
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_ The task of defining student activities is not a 
simple one. This difficulty is reflected in the variety 
of terms which have been used to refer to these 
activities. The term extracurricular, which was among 
those used in the early period of the activities move- 
ment, is still perhaps the most commonly used today. 
The objection to it lies in its implication of something 
apart from, and even unrelated to, the curriculum. 
This fault applies to other terms which have been 
less often used but are still popular in some parts of 
the country. Such terms as cocurricular, collateral, 
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extraclass, and even nonclass appear to set the field 
of student activities apart from the classroom (32). 
This distinction was perhaps a useful one in an earlier 
period when the curriculum itself was narrowly con- 
ceived. To the extent that the curriculum was thought 
of as a body of subject matter selected by adults for 
mastery by children and youth, it may have been 
useful to distinguish from the curriculum those ex- 
periences which involved the students in planning and 
execution, which sprang from students’ interests, and 
which represented an attempt on the students’ own 
part to create a good society for themselves in the 
school. 

But the prevailing concept of the curriculum has 
changed. It is geenrally defined more broadly today, 
as comprising all the activities and experiences 
afforded by the community through the school. As 
the curriculum itself more nearly approaches the 
ideal of helping youth to learn how to meet and 
solve the real problems involved in growing up, the 
separateness implied by the term extracurricular ap- 
pears less valid (18). 

The Dictionary of Education definition of “extra- 
curricular activities” exemplifies this difficulty: “Pro- 
grams and events carrying no academic credit, 
sponsored and organized by pupils’ or students’ or- 
ganizations or by the educational institution, designed 
to entertain, instruct, and/or provide exercise of 
interests and abilities; subject to some measure of 
control by the institution.” This broad definition still 
excludes many important student activities. For ex- 
ample, the journalism classes in many secondary 
schools publish the school paper, but they meet dur- 
ing school hours and for “academic” credit. The 
band, orchestra, and choir generally meet on school 
time and often carry credit. The same thing is often 
true of speech classes, including forensics and dra- 
matics. Thus the tendency for activities to move into 
the “regular” school program invalidates the phrase 
extracurricular. The term student activities, while also 
subject to some misinterpretation because of its 
breadth, has gained increasing popularity and usage 
to refer to the less formal phases of the school pro- 
gram, usually offered either during an activity or 
homeroom period or outside class hours, and gener- 
ally not credited in terms of the usual Carnegie 
Units (18). 

The root of the difficulty of definition lies in the 
fact that the purposes of the curriculum and the 
student activities program are the same. Any purpose 
which might be plausibly cited for a student activity 
might also be legitimately applied to some classroom- 
centered program of instruction (42). For example, 
such purposes as development of student abilities and 
powers, teaching of responsibility and cooperation, 
assisting students to contribute to the common good 
(18), surely apply with equal force to both the 
activity and the classroom instructional programs. 
Fretwell’s familiar proposition regarding activities is 
applicable to the whole school: “It is the business of 
the school to organize the whole situation so that 
there is a favorable opportunity for everyone, teachers 
as well as pupils, to practice the qualities of the good 


citizen here and now with results satisfying to the 
one doing the practicing” (10, p. 2). 

Some writers in the field of student activities have 
stressed the artificiality of the dividing line between 
the activities program and the classroom and have 
suggested that more than these two broad fields of 
student experiences would obtain in a good school. 
In such a school, experiences would be provided for 
students through which they might develop their 
own abilities and powers more effectively, learn to 
accept responsibility and to work cooperatively with 
their fellows, contribute generously to the common 
good, and evaluate with increasing discernment the 
worth of their own contributions (18). Although it 
is recognized that such goal statements as the devel- 
opmental-tasks approach (17) define the purposes of 
the whole school, it appears that there is a place in 
the school for specific experiences growing out of 
the spontaneous interests of students, with students 
accepting the major responsibility for planning and 
developing them and with a very close relation to 
immediate needs. 

Various types of activities appear to exemplify 
these purposes and hence to sharpen our definition of 
student activities. One generally accepted classifica- 
tion includes student participation in school control, 
community drives and projects, religious and welfare 
clubs, social activities, music clubs, assemblies, and 
homeroom activities (43). School camping and inter- 
national relations are possible additional categories 
in today’s secondary schools. 

It will be noted that the definitions and discussions 
of purposes thus far have referred almost entirely to 
the secondary school. The program of student activ- 
ities did not develop as early, or on any large scale, 
in the elementary school. This may be due to the 
fact that the social needs and interests of boys and 
girls are more faithfully reflected in the classrooms 
of elementary schools than in those of the secondary 
level. It may also be due to the developmental char- 
acteristics of younger children, whose social needs 
are concentrated on a smaller peer group and whose 
hobby interests are more temporary and superficial 
than those of the adolescent. 

In recent years, however, certain types of all-school 
activities have developed rather generally in elemen- 
tary schools. These include school-controlled activ- 
ities such as the work of safety-patrol boys, girl 
guides, and school music organizations; intramural 
athletic programs; and school newspapers (24). In 
spite of a growing trend toward developing some stu- 
dent activities in the elementary school, these activ- 
ities still are much more limited in type and number 
than in the secondary school. Most of the subsequent 
discussion will deal with school activities in the junior 
high schools or in the senior high schools. 

HISTORY. Student activities of one kind or an- 
other are probably as old as formal education. There 
is evidence of athletic games, social activities, and 
student-government organizations in early Greek 
schools for boys. Plato’s Academy was partially gov- 
erned by elected student “Scholarchs.” This plan was 
extended later in Aristotle’s Lyceum. 
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In medieval times the universities were often gov- 
erned by student “nations.” Vittorino da Feltre’s 
“Pleasant House,” a court school established in Man- 
tua in 1428, had an elaborate student government 
plan that included the athletic program. Student 
monitor systems and school courts were developed 
in Germany by Trotzendorff and in England and 
India by Lancaster, Bell, and Hill. The writings of 
Rousseau, Froebel, and Pestalozzi were influential in 
the growth of student activities. The English public 
schools of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
had student publications, speech activities, clubs, and 
such sports as cricket, golf, and rowing. Musical 
organizations and informal study groups were added 
during the nineteenth century (26). 

In America a self-government plan was in opera- 
tion before 1800 in the William Penn Charter School. 
Other schools with elected student councils and/or 
student monitors were New York High School in 
1825; Temple School, Boston, 1834; Mattakeesett 
School, Duxbury, Massachusetts, 1840; and Hartford 
Public School, 1852 (25). Football was played as 
early as 1811 at Exeter Academy, and debating, ora- 
tory, and student dramatics were popular in most of 
the academies early in the nineteenth century. The 
earliest printed school papers and magazines appeared 
about 1850. 

Student “self-government” experiments were 
launched on an ambitious scale toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. These included Cronson’s “School 
City” in New York in 1893; The Patriotic League of 
America, 1891; The George Junior Republic at Free- 
ville, New York, 1894; and the Junior City, 1916. 

Since 1900 the activities movement has gone through 
successive stages of growth, The first of these was 
characterized by hostility and opposition on the part 
of school authorities, which caused students to or- 
ganize their activities secretly and entirely outside the 
school, The second stage may be described as one 
of passive acceptance by the faculty. Student activ- 
ities were considered inevitable and perhaps less 
hazardous when subjected to at least partial control 
of the schools. In the third (and current) stage, 
teachers and administrators are welcoming and en- 
couraging student activities as an integral part of the 
school’s program (18). 

During all these stages, student activities grew 
enormously, in both number and variety. The older, 
religious chapel service developed into student- 
planned school assemblies. The athletic and speech 
programs were broadened in scope and aimed at 
inclusion of all interested students. The glee clubs 
of earlier times grew into the amazing bands, orches- 
tras, and choirs of modern secondary schools. The 
older “self-government” concept developed into to- 
day’s student participation movement, which is built 
on the thesis that both students and adults have a 
stake in the school and should plan its improvement 
in cooperation with, not in isolation from, each other 
(20). The club program has intensified until it in- 
cludes hundreds of different kinds of interest groups, 
offering something for everyone (23). Social activities 

have expanded greatly and have been generally de- 


mocratized in an effort to combat the exclusive 
fraternity and sorority (21). 

RECENT TRENDS. The growth of student activ- 
ities has been due basically to the characteristics and 
needs of adolescents (15). As school people became 
more aware of these needs, it became increasingly 
evident that students would form clubs, play games, 
and carry on social activities, with or without the 
sanction or assistance of the schools. It thus appeared 
sensible to capitalize on these basic social-exploratory 
drives in the effort to meet the needs of students 
more effectively (34). This effort has developed as 
one phase of the modern guidance movement. It 
has slowly brought about an interest in the nature 
of adolescents, a systematic study of their attitudes 
and interests, and a willingness to adapt the school 
program to their basic needs (11). 

Certain specifics reflect this guidance movement. 
School clubs usually reflect a wide range of occupa- 
tional interests as well as hobbies (23). Student 
records now tend to include data on participation in 
sports, in class and club activities, in music or speech 
organizations, and in student committees or offices 
(2). There is an increasing tendency to look at the 
student outside as well as inside the classroom, to 
study his behavior and achievements as a citizen of 
the school society as well as his record of study (8). 

This elevation of the activity program to a place 
of importance has resulted in certain efforts to give 
it status (41). The activity period, which constitutes 
a recognition that activities are basic enough to be 
included in the daily schedule, has spread generally 
through the junior high schools and has gained some 
acceptance in senior high schools (39). Recognition 
of achievement in student activities is extending be- 
yond the athletic letter to the school monogram, the 
music pin, the point system of activity credits, and 
the giving of academic credit on some scale for 
those activities which meet daily (30). This new 
status of student activities is reflected in the tendency 
to plan the teacher’s class load with sponsorship of 
certain activities as a recognized part of that load 
(37). It is reflected also in evaluation techniques 
which tend to include a student’s record of participa- 
tion in activities as a part of his official, total record 
(7). 

A second trend appears to result from the gradual 
democratization of secondary schools. This interest 
in what constitutes democracy and how it can be 
achieved in schools is a relatively recent development 
(7). It should be noted that the student council was 
generally organized some years before the interest 
in democracy appeared as a specific educational goal 
(19), Between 1925 and 1940 the percentage of sec- 
ondary schools reporting student councils grew from 
50 percent to approximately 90 percent. Thus the 
council movement spread hastily, and generally 
through emulation rather than as a result of careful 
planning. These school councils were usually organ- 
ized as a token of student democracy in schools 
where real democracy was conspicuous by its absence 
(9, Chs. 9, 10). 

In recent years the application of democracy to 
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school practice has been studied, experimented with, 
and established as a specific goal in a manner never 
before witnessed. This trend was pioneered by the 
efforts of school club and council sponsors (17). It 
has extended increasingly into school administration 
and into classroom method. As a result of the interest 
generated by successful experiments there, the appli- 
cation of democracy to school activities has intensi- 
fied and become more sincere (4). There has been a 
significant increase in the number of projects planned 
by students for school and community improvement 
(31). Experiments with specific techniques for such 
planning are proving effective (27). Evaluation of 
student-teacher planning has progressed to the point 
where instruments are now available. The camping 
and outdoor-education program has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of democracy in education. Students are 
assuming roles of genuine responsibility in school 
plays, trips, music concerts and festivals, and in many 
other school and community projects. In the field of 
athletics, student leaders have helped formulate ath- 
letic policies, allocate funds in terms of budgets, and 
improve citizenship and school morale. It should 
perhaps be noted here that this modern trend toward 
applied democracy does not imply “giving the school 
to the student,” as did some of the experiments in 
“self-government” early in the present century. The 
aim today appears to be the development of genuine 
sharing between youth and adults. The premise is 
that both groups have a stake in the school and that 
techniques can be developed for cooperation in solu- 
tion of common problems (40). 

A third trend appears to be the linking of student 
activities with the curriculum. Much of this effort is 
of comparatively recent origin, but it seems to con- 
tinue and intensify. The concept that student activities 
should grow out of the classroom and return to 
enrich it (10, p. 2) has gained momentum. Inclusion 
in the curriculum of music, speech, and journalistic 
activities has demonstrated that there is no hard-and- 
fast line between the curriculum and what was once 
called the “extra-curriculum” (36). Evaluation instru- 
ments reflect this trend. Science and foreign-language 
clubs are closely related to the classroom—frequently 
a part of it, in practice. The school camping program 
grows out of the ongoing classroom plan (18). The 
homeroom is giving way to the core curriculum, 
especially in the junior high school. This, in effect, 
provides a substantial block of (classroom) time for 
activities once thought of as extracurricular (9, Chs. 
9, 10). The school council often meets as a daily 
class in “leadership” or “school government” (37). 
The intramural athletic program is frequently carried 
on during school hours. School assemblies are in- 
creasingly planned as a reflection of the curriculum. 
Reports of the school council representatives are 
often made to students in core classes or in govern- 
ment or English classes. 

One other trend appears to deserve mention. This 
is the effort to build effective bridges between the 
school and the community (22). School clubs use 
the community as a resource. School camp groups 
build roads, trails, bridges. Music organizations en- 
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rich the local heritage and build community morale 
(28). Athletic teams help establish feelings of com- 
munity identification. Many clubs that are occupation- 
oriented use local representatives of various vocations 
as learning resources. Student officials take over mu- 
nicipal offices for a day as a demonstration of the 
importance of leadership. Drives, charities, and cam- 
paigns of various kinds are carried on through the 
good offices of student groups. Youth centers and 
hostel organizations have been developed through the 
efforts of student organizations (33). Class trips, too, 
are an example of this bridge to the larger commu- 
nity. In today’s world of rapid communication the 
effective community becomes the world scene. Here, 
too, student organizations are active in foreign-affairs 
and stamp clubs, “pen pal” clubs, and the adoption 
by high-school classes of needy children in various 
parts of the world. 

PROBLEMS STILL UNSOLVED. Certain prob- 
lems remain to be solved if the worthy goals of stu- 
dent activities are to be achieved. One such problem 
is this one of the goals themselves. Promising pro- 
grams have often floundered because objectives were 
not clear or were not shared by all. Both the home- 
room and student council were introduced into the 
secondary schools without much thought of the pur- 
poses they would serve (18), In the case of the 
homeroom, the failure to clarify its function has 
caused it to fade from the senior high schools. Where 
it still exists, it is often limited to the function of a 
record room. The councils which were too hastily 
introduced into essentially autocratic milieus tended 
to become rubber-stamps for the administration and 
thus lost their prestige with students (19). Too often, 
even today, the school faculty seldom engages in any 
discussion of the goals to be served by student activ- 
ities. Various efforts are being made to cope with 
this need to clarify and obtain consensus regarding 
goals (21). 

A second kind of problem stems from our frequent 
lack of faith in youth (29). Too often the forms of 
democracy have been introduced without its essence 
—freedom and responsibility. Student officers are 
sometimes appointed by the faculty (19). An empha- 
sis continues on the veto power of the principal, 
emphasis more appropriate to the earlier forms of 
school councils, which were encouraged to try to 
find areas where the students could exercise nearly 
absolute control. Eligibility requirements still remain 
as evidence of adults’ doubts about the ability of stu- 
dents to choose their leaders (26). There is a tend- 
ency to limit students to routine, superficial tasks and 
services instead of involving them in consideration of 
genuine problems. We are still perplexed as to what 
we shall “let” students do, in the whole field of 
activities. 

A third problem is the relatively low extent of stu- 
dent participation in school activities. Studies have 
shown that a large segment of the student body never 
participates in any activity at all, whereas a small 
group of students dominates the clubs and offices. 
These nonparticipants contribute most of the drop- 
outs from secondary schools. It is also clear from 
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various studies that students from upper-income fam- 
ilies have a much better chance of participating in 
school activities than have students from lower- 
income families (35). In the significant area of lead- 
ership in such activities, this disparity is even more 
striking in favor of upper-income youth. 

At least one aspect of this problem of low partici- 
pation by underprivileged youth is the factor of cost 
(6). The Illinois studies relating to “hidden tuition 
costs” have shown that student activities cost much 
more than most teachers and administrators think 
(12). The range of costs for various activities in the 
same school is wide, but in general those activities 
which carry prestige or status appear to be more 
costly to the participants (13). The total annual costs 
of some activities are enough to bar many interested 
students from engaging in them (14). This factor of 
cost accounts for the concentration of participation 
by students who can afford it. It seems clear that the 
very students who most need the experience of par- 
ticipation in school activities are often barred from 
them because of cost. 

Closely related to the problem of cost is that of 
control of student activities by certain privileged 
social groups. The class structure of senior high 
schools—especially urban schools—is a bar to the 
lowest socio-economic groups in the matter of partici- 
pation in activities (35). In many schools these stu- 
dents would not even consider it possible to join a 
club, hold an office, or earn a letter (16). In spite 
of legislation in most states against high-school fra- 
ternities and sororities, there is evidence that these 
selective social groups persist (21). In some schools 
these privileged organizations vie with each other 
for control of school elections. In other schools a 
similar kind of control is exerted by such organiza- 
tions as the varsity club or the girls’ athletic associa- 
tion. In rural secondary schools there is often a 
class structure established by the school bus system, 
which divides the student body into the residents and 
the transported group. 

A final reference should be made to the problem of 
obtaining the full interest and support of the faculty. 
Most analysts of the activities program agree that 
faculty support is essential if student activities are 
to be effective. If the principal fails to obtain the 
teachers’ ideas before launching such a program, or 
if the faculty as a whole is dubious of the value of 
a program, failure is highly probable. If sponsorship 
of clubs and other activities is expected to be per- 
formed without provision of time or compensation, 
and perhaps without recognition, the program is not 
likely to succeed. The current trend in public schools 
toward the single salary schedule may mean the end 
of the extra-pay plan (1). This development makes 
it all the more urgent that the difficult task of spon- 
soring activities be included in the teaching schedule 
in some way (3). It also places even greater emphasis 
on involvement of teachers in planning the activities 
program. 

EVALUATING STUDENT ACTIVITIES. Earlier 
approaches to the evaluation of student activities 
tended to be concerned with direct measurement of 
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values peculiar to individual activities through tests, 
case studies, and controlled experiment. Illustrative 
of these early studies were the rather frequent anal- 
yses of success in student activities in comparison 
with success in the classroom. There appear to have 
been few such studies in recent years, perhaps because 
there is more general acceptance of the activities 
program. A broader concept of evaluation would 
place the activities program in the total scheme of 
school appraisal, as an important part of the whole 
picture. 

The Evaluative Criteria (5), developed by the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards as 
a means of self-survey for accreditation of schools, 
contains a section devoted to student activities. Some 
of the instruments developed by the staff of the Eight- 
Year Study (38) are highly appropriate for evaluation 
of the activities program. The Educational Policies 
Commission has developed another kind of self- 
survey instrument for use by a school staff (7). H. C. 
McKown’s rating scales for securing student judg- 
ments of various activities have been widely used. 

Other devices such as the anecdotal record, the 
sociometric test and sociogram, follow-up studies of 
graduates and school-leavers, problem check lists, in- 
terview records, and case studies are useful for evalu- 
ation of the activities program as one phase of a 
total school. Members of a school staff or student 
group interested in evaluation of the activities pro- 
gram would not lack techniques and instruments to 
be used. They might develop their own instruments, 
based on such questions as: What purposes should 
the program serve? How well is the program serving 
these purposes? In what ways could the program be 
improved? 

Such appraisal is an inescapable responsibility of 
those who wish to see the activities program serve 
the needs and interests of students. It is only through 
continuous appraisal and study that the program of 
student activities can be made to serve its basic pur- 
Pose well. Such appraisal should not only be con- 
tinuous; it should also be carried on in the local 
setting by those most concerned with student activ- 
ities—the students, teachers, administrators, and citi- 
zens whose program and whose responsibility it is. 
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FAMILY 


Early research on the American family, largely 
restricted to history and trends (36), dealt mainly 
with changes in the conceptions of family relation- 
ships and with family as a social institution (14). A 
gradual shift from the study of matrimonial institu- 
tions to the families in which people live began in 
the late twenties (33). 

More recently studies have focused on the effect 
of family relationships on personal development and 
critical analyses of courtship, marriage, and family 
practices (12, 15). The most significant trends in 
family research, however, in the past ‘thirty years 
have been the development of an interdisciplinarian 
approach to many of the practical problems of mar- 
riage and family (27), the study from within of the 
family’s role in the life and culture (12), and the 
study of how the family develops social maturity 
(26). Despite the recognized obstacles to research 
in family life, such as the resistance of families to 
visitation and study and the lack of tools for collect- 
ing and handling family data, promising new direc- 
tions for research on the American family have been 
pointed out by Cottrell and Foote (20) and by Hill 
(33). The first national study of the growth patterns 
of white American families was announced by Whelp- 
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ton and Freedman (71), but the major findings of 
this study are not yet available. 

That the family is not losing its essential functions 
of providing children with a setting of supportive 
affection, inducting them into the ways and values 
of the culture, and giving them their initial identity 
with the community, was brought out by the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth (46), Families are becoming more numerous; 
there have been more early marriages during the last 
half-century, and six out of seven of those divorced 
in recent decades are remarrying. According to Nim- 
koff (50), the United States has one of the highest 
proportions of the population that is married and 
one of the highest marriage rates in the world. Yet 
family patterns are changing, with variations in differ- 
ent regions, in different social classes and ethnic 
groups. 

Cavan (18) in presenting a picture of the Ameri- 
can family draws upon a large amount of research 
in the discussion of new family processes, especially 
in the urban “fringe.” Jaco and Belknap (35) point 
out the enormous increase in the “fringe” family 
with its emphasis on the reproductive and socializing 
roles of the parents, a compromise between the fam- 
ilistic and the companionship form of family. With 
many variations among ethnic groups, social strata, 
and regions, the urban middle-class family is fast 
becoming a model for the population as a whole 
(70). 

THE CHANGING AMERICAN FAMILY. A 
marked difference of opinion exists in respect to the 
changing American family. One point of view is 
summarized by Zimmerman (73), who states firmly 
that the family is dissolving and disintegrating. Di- 
vorce and juvenile delinquency are symptoms of this 
vast decay. Unless some unforeseen renaissance oc- 
curs, he predicts eventual dissolution of the family 
system (74), With equal conviction, others (13, 28, 
55) see in the changing American family a new or- 
ganization strengthened and better adapted to the 
democratic society, with companionship as the central 
value in marriage. Mead (45) notes that although in 
our complex society each home differs in its special 
code, all are oriented toward the future, toward what 
children may become, Believing that the dilemma of 
the modern family is due to the loss of some of its 
functions (economic, educational, and religious), 
Ogburn (54) finds, as does Burgess (13), greater 
freedom, self-expression, and democracy in the re- 
placement of old-time family structures. Rutledge 
(62) sees in the great family upheaval process a 
new family healthier than the world has ever known. 

Patterns for family life are determined by the cul- 
ture in the broadest sense, with each couple building 
a pattern of relationship to serve its own needs. 
Assured companionship and parenthood have become 
the only socially desired values unobtainable outside 
marriage (45). The fundamental process underlying 
the changes of the family appears to be the fact that 
the family is no longer a self-sufficient economic 
unity, However, Rutledge (62) points out that much 
of the strength of the modern family is attributable 


to the new status of women in America. Tendencies 
toward greater self-reliance and self-realization of 
individual family members are evidences of this 
strength. 

Nonwhite American families, of which approxi- 
mately 95 percent are Negro, continue to show the 
characteristics noted by Frazier (29) in 1939. Ed- 
wards (24) though limited to census data noted cer- 
tain impressions of family disorganization resulting 
from rapid urbanization and movement from the 
South. Chances of nonwhite children for adequate 
schooling, medical care, housing, and cultural experi- 
ences were seriously affected by low economic status 
and by absence of one parent, usually the male, from 
the home. Many of the traditional patterns of non- 
whites will undoubtedly change as other institutional 
patterns affecting the nonwhite family undergo change, 

ROLE OF THE FATHER. Chance (19) made 
comparisons of the interpersonal functioning of 
mother, father, and child in the course of treatment 
at the Child Study Center, Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, and found that fathers tend to be more 
preoccupied with family relationships than mothers 
and that mothers were more rejecting of their chil- 
dren than fathers. 

Tasch (69) found that fathers participated actively 
in routine daily care and considered child rearing as 
part of their role. In a more recent study, Tasch 
(68) asked 544 mothers and 85 fathers what they 
considered to be the satisfactions and problems of 
child rearing. Fathers perceived themselves as com- 
panions as well as child rearers; mother, on the other 
hand, appeared to consider fathers largely in the role 
of companions. Tasch’s findings imply that role-typing 
may restrict the fullest potential of the parent. Fur- 
ther research and more information are needed, espe- 
cially in the area of sex-typing activities. Fathers 
tend to view the child more as a person in his own 
right, and mothers are more concerned with the 
socialization process. The changing pattern of the role 
of the father from “vestigial” to a more equalitarian 
relationship is suggested. Podolsky (57) studied the 
effect of the father’s occupation on the child’s out- 
look and pointed out the need for help in stabilizing 
the child’s emotional attitude when the father had 
an occupation which made the child feel socially in- 
ferior to and envious of others. 

Evidences of a different relationship between father 
and the adolescent young was noted by Erikson (25). 
Within the American family the interests of the ado- 
lescent, in contrast to those of the younger child, 
lead to conflicts with the father. The adolescent 
seems to focus attention and interest patterns more 
closely on his peers than on father or family. The 
father tends to show manliness more away from 
home than at home. Further research is desirable 
with respect to the relationship of the father with 
the school-age, as well as the preschool, child. 

FAMILY INFLUENCES ON PERSONALITY. 
Studies by Bonney (9, 10) and Damrin (22) have 
shown little relationship between choice-status in 
classroom groups and family size, except for the only 
child. Consistent superiority of the only child was 
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shown in both mutual and reciprocal friendships. 
Larger family units of four or more ranked some- 
what higher than units of two or three in mutual 
friendships in Bonney’s study of second- and third- 
grade students. Damrin, however, found that girls 
(median age 16) of small families were somewhat 
better adjusted than those of larger families of five 
or more. 

An extensive six-year study of one hundred large 
families, each with six or more living children, listed 
eight types of specialized personality roles. Bossard 
and Boll (11) in reporting part of this study stated 
that the larger the family, the greater the degree and 
diversity of role specialization. The large family is 
a particularly important form of family in which 
each child’s drive for recognition is expressed in a 
specialized way. 

The importance of parental attitudes in shaping the 
personality development of the child has been em- 
phasized repeatedly. From a study of the home life 
of well-adjusted children in three areas of the United 
States (Wisconsin, New York, Illinois) Langdon and 
Stout (39, 67) report that parents of well-adjusted 
children attribute this good adjustment to attitudes 
of love and affection, appreciation, and trust. Though 
many practices relating to routine home life differed, 
all but six of the 158 reports specified doing things 
together as a family a significant factor in good ad- 
justment and more significant than what was done 
together. 

Phillips (56) found that if parents displayed dis- 
turbed behavior there was a likelihood that the child 
would be involved in the problem behavior in the 
same areas or in the same ways as the parents. A 
substantial relationship between democracy in the 
home and patterns of child behavior was reported by 
Radke (59). No study has been made to date to de- 
termine what kinds of homes produce individuals 
ascendant enough to go after what they want and 
yet accomplish this in socially positive ways. 

Koch (37), however, studied the relation of cer- 
tain family constellation characteristics and attitudes 
of children toward adults in 384 five- and six-year- 
olds. Girls were more friendly to teachers and more 
obedient; first-born girls with a brother were more 
friendly to the teacher than boys with a younger 
sister, In a study by Montague (48) American boys, 
aged 13 and 14, evidenced more anxiety than English 
boys in relation to families, and English boys showed 
more anxiety in relation to girls. The lowest social 
class showed the least anxiety. 

The family is recognized not only as a source for 
producing normal personality, but also as a major 
source of maladjustment. Parents who are demanding 
and antagonistic in behavior are likely to warp and 
distort the lives of their children (42, 43). Mothers 
of schizophrenics differed from mothers of nonschizo- 
phrenics with respect to child-rearing practices. They 
were mainly restrictive in control, either showing 
excessive devotion or cool detachment, and granted 
no freedom or choice of activity. Among parents of 
normally adjusted children, in contrast, accepting and 
permissive behavior dominated. 
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Banning (4) and Stott (66) recognized the need 
for more systematic longitudinal studies of carefully 
selected groups of children from many different cul- 
tures; however, hopeful progress in the coordination 
of family research with the testing of generalizations 
from one region or social class to other regional and 
class groupings has been made (33). A study in the 
Detroit area by Miller and Swanson (47) found sharp 
contrasts between the child-rearing practices of par- 
ents who were salaried employees of big organizations 
and of those whose employers were more free-enter- 
prising. Hubert and Britton (34) in a study of 50 
children from birth to the age of two found that 
mothers tend to be less strict with sons, allowing 
them more activity, but tend to enjoy daughters more 
than sons. 

A report of the actual child-rearing practices cover- 
ing the entire range of parent-child relationships 
resulted from a long-term study by Sears and others 
(64) at the Laboratory of Human Development, 
Harvard University. In an attempt to determine what 
methods of child-rearing produce the greatest and 
the least identification, 379 families were interviewed 
and the children were observed in a number of pro- 
jective test sessions. It was reported that warmth of 
the mother was a most pervasive quality and had 
the most widespread influence, that punishment was 
ineffectual in eliminating the kind of behavior 
toward which it was directed, and that sex permissive- 
ness was associated with low frequency of bed- 
wetting. The findings on permissiveness were, how- 
ever, limited in other respects. Levin and Sears (40) 
through the use of experimental doll play, studied 
fantasy aggression in preschool children. Boys who 
were highly identified with the father and who were 
usually punished by the father showed the highest 
frequency of aggression. Differences for boys were 
related to differences in child-training practices by 
parents of only children. In girls, identification was 
related to high aggression only when associated with 
severe punishment by mothers. 

Beller (6) made an analysis of the components 
of dependency and independent behavior, finding 
them negatively related but not in completely inverse 
ratio. Durning (23) noted four family causal factors 
present in over-dependence in British children: sex- 
ual incompatibility of parents, emotional impoverish- 
ment and unhappy childhood of mother, dominating 
character of mother, and absence of the father, 

One of the series of studies by Harris and others 
(32) on the broad problem of social responsibility 
suggested that good judgment and the attitude of 
tolerance in child-rearing may be part of the larger 
complex of interpersonal relationships. The findings 
were not conclusive but indicate that training patterns 
employed by mothers of highly prejudiced children 
differ from those employed by mothers of nonpreju- 
diced children. A comparison of child-training pref- 
erences of mothers of more or less prejudiced children 
in two Minneapolis grade schools underscores this 
relationship (31). Mothers of more prejudiced chil- 
dren were less accepting, more punitive, less con- 
sistent, and more authoritarian. Adorno and others 
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(1) found that prejudiced subjects reported relatively 
harsh and more threatening type of home discipline. 

Adolescents and Young Adults. A study of approx- 
imately 1500 children and adolescents begun in 1944 
and still under way at the Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of California, deals with attitudes toward 
minority groups and toward political and economic 
issues. Frenkel-Brunswik (28) reports that the au- 
thoritarian form of discipline in child rearing prevents 
the development of self-reliance, initiative, and imagi- 
nation in the teen-ager. The child reared in a demo- 
cratic home is a better-adjusted adolescent generally. 
Self-direction and freedom of choice are adjudged the 
most effective child training for the adolescent (38). 
All problems of youth, according to Williams (72), 
seem related to the attitudes toward, and the quality 
of, the home relationships. 

Beals (5) studied ten home factors and their rela- 
tionship to the personality adjustment of adolescents. 
He divided one hundred junior high school students 
into two groups with respect to personality. He found 
that differences in economic status, educational back- 
ground, occupational background, and family size 
had little, if any, real effect on personality adjust- 
ment. However, he noted that in the below-average 
group there were 17 percent more broken homes, 
that the above-average group attended church or 
Sunday school more frequently, and that 25 percent 
more families in the below-average group used alco- 
hol. A significant difference both in cooperative home 
relationships and in training in responsibility was re- 
ported. Seventy-two percent from unhappy back- 
grounds were in the below-average group and only 
14 percent in the above-average. This study, though 
limited, indicated the need for scholarly, refined 
studies of each factor, as did that of Nye (51), who 
found adolescent-parent adjustment generally better 
in the high than in the low socio-economic families. 

The attitudes of parents toward sexual matters and 
male-female relations determine to a large extent the 
attitudes of the adolescent toward the family and 
family roles. Attitudes developed during childhood 
become crystallized during adolescence (21). Butler 
(16), in reporting a comprehensive study of 135 chil- 
dren during the first 18 years of their lives, suggests 
that a secure family expedites adolescents’ social 
development. The greatest assurance that the adoles- 
cent will achieve social maturity appears to reside in 
the strengthening of marital relationships of the 
parents. 

To determine whether values and attitudes of 
young adults toward the family had changed with the 
changes of the functions of the American family, 
Ramsey and Nelson (60) repeated a study of 1939. 
They found as the one evidence of change that girls 
in 1952 had less sense of obligation to the family. 

An unusually comprehensive attempt to explain 
the growth of attitudes and their effect on 12-year- 
olds was carried out in two towns in Australia: a 

socially suburban city and a wheat town. Oeser and 
Emery (52) and Oeser and Hammond (53) reported 
suburban or city children more strongly influenced 
by the peer group, more dissociated in behavior 
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standards of parents, and more narcissistic in be- 
havior. Farm children tended to identify with their 
parents. 

It is the home that is emotionally broken that 
apparently predisposes to delinquency. The Cam- 
bridge-Somerville Youth Study by Powers and Wit- 
mer (58) corroborated the earlier Glueck findings 
(30). Emotionally inadequate homes engender deep 
conflicts often expressed in neurotic disorders and 
delinquency. It is in the interpersonal relationships 
within the family group that are found the marked 
differences between delinquents and nondelinquents. 
Delinquents more frequently come from disorganized 
homes, with parents inadequate as parents and often 
neglectful of supervision. Delinquent boys frequently 
do not look upon fathers as patterns for emulation. 
Mays (44) reported the results of a study of Liver- 
pool boys, age 16 to 19, identifying the family as the 
place where maladjustment and delinquency behavior 
usually begin. 

FAMILY INFLUENCE ON SCHOOL ADJUST- 
MENT. A great deal more research is needed to 
determine the effect of different patterns of home life 
upon readiness for school. The Ohio study (3) indi 
cated how important it is for the school to understand 
home influences. Readiness for school and for intel- 
lectual development depend heavily on the child's 
treatment at home. Ratings show that children from 
democratic homes are consistently superior in orginal- 
ity, self-direction, and curiosity. It appears that 
children given emotional support at home gain in in- 
tellectual power, while those who are criticized and 
dominated do not make as rapid progress. Staver 
(65) showed that some mothers gratified their own 
emotional needs by interfering with the child’s intel- 
lectual development. 

Rouman (61) found that academic failure of ele- 
mentary children was greatest among students lacking 
the adult male in the home. He also found, as did 
Musselman (49), that the employment of the mother 
outside the home was not a serious problem if the 
child was made to feel secure and happy. 

Unsuccessful readers, according to Schmitt (63), 
who investigated parental dominance in the case of 
boys with reading retardation, came from father- 
dominated homes. Overdominant parents contribute 
to poor social adjustment of children in school, as 
do overindulgent Parents. In the clinical experience 
of McCarthy (41), girls with language disorders have 
had severely disturbed relationships with the mother. 

Interest in the probable causes of school failure 
has led to recent research in other countries as well. 
Blomquist (8) found in Sweden corroborating evi- 
dence that children from large families tend to fail 
More often than those from smaller ones. He con- 
cludes from information gathered through interviews, 
questionnaires, and ratings that the emotional atmos- 
phere of the home is of great importance in a child’s 
success. Nonpromoted children came generally from 
homes characterized by nagging, censure, quarrels, 
and punishment. Retarded Students in secondary 
schools came mainly from homes intellectually less 
stimulating. In attempting to ascertain causes of 
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scholastic failure, Ahluwalia (2) and Bhatnagar (7) 
studied environmental and home factors in India. 
Like Blomquist, they found more failures in large 
families with no secluded place to study. Poverty 
was the major cause of failure, together with bad 
treatment by parents and strenuous domestic work. 
In a study of British secondary-school children Camp- 
bell (17) showed that home background exercised 
a definite influence upon their progress. 
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When one scans the literature to determine the 
developments in family life education, he is immedia- 
ately impressed with the many fields of study in 
which research and thinking about family life educa- 
tion have been done. An attempt is made here to indi- 
cate the trends in family life education in view of 
reported information from a variety of fields. Refer- 
ence is made to representative studies and publica- 
tions with no effort to report exhaustively. The 
writer recognizes the contributions of social agencies, 
churches, and other organizations where extensive pro- 
grams of family life education exist, but has confined 
this report to developments in educational institutions. 

The literature reveals varying definitions of family 
life education. In fact, any report of a study or any 
published article about this phase of education is 
likely to reveal the author’s field of work—psychology, 
sociology, home economics, biology, religion, or the 
like—by his apparent definition through the treatment 
of the subject. For purposes of this report, family 
life education has been defined as any educational 
Program that has as a major function the preparation 
of the individual for satisfying and effective member- 
ship in the family in which he finds himself. 

It required many years for the family life phase 
of education to gain a “respectable” place in the 
curriculum of the schools, except as all education 
prepares the individual for family living. Formal 
courses relating to all facets of family life have now 
been introduced into public schools and institutions 
of higher learning. Such courses are now considered 
helpful in preventing or solving some of the personal 
and social problems facing family members in our 
Society. To be sure, there are still those who question 
its “academic respectability.” 
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HISTORY. Paradoxically, family life education is 
as old as home economics itself and as new as some 
so-called recent “pioneering” programs not yet com- 
pletely described in the literature. For many years 
“worthy home membership” has been accepted as a 
major objective of education in our country. Many 
leaders have taken this challenge seriously. A study 
of the development of the family life concept in 
educational institutions reveals that attempts to 
achieve this purpose have ranged from a clear-cut 
sense of direction to seeming misunderstanding, hesi- 
tation, and even misdirection. 

The belief in the need for education for family life 
has been strong enough and the need itself significant 
enough to warrant prompting home-economics leaders 
to lend all their efforts since the turn of the century 
to implementing a program designed to help girls, 
boys, women and men gain experiences to prepare 
them to contribute to the best home and family living 
possible. Through several acts since 1862, the Con- 
gress of the United States has supported the family 
life concept of home economics by enacting legisla- 
tion granting federal aid to promote certain programs 
of homemaking at secondary, college, and adult- 
education levels (32). Much credit for the continued 
growth of home economics is due to support and 
leadership provided in these efforts. The Commission 
on Reorganization of Secondary Education in 1918 
gave voice to the importance of family life education 
by including “worthy home membership” as a signifi- 
cant objective for high-school youth (24). Following 
each White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, in which people of many backgrounds, differ- 
ent points of view, and varied experience have met 
to consider matters relative to the well-being of 
youth, resultant community programs have been de- 
veloped. 

Periodically, the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association has seriously 
considered this aspect when outlining an appropriate 
education for all youth of our country (25, 26). A 
conference on Education for Marriage and Family 
Social Relations sponsored by Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, the American Social Hygiene 
Association, and the American Home Economics 
Association in 1934 resulted in the establishment of 
the National Council on Family Relations in 1938 
(13). The general purpose of this council has been 
to bring together the leaders in research, teaching, 
and professional service in the field of marriage and 
the family for consideration of appropriate programs 
of action. In 1939 a United States Commissioner of 
Education was prompted to make available the re- 
sources of his office for a cooperative study of the 
curriculum aspects of education for home and family 
living, by the American Home Economics Association 
and the Society for Curriculum Study (18). The 
American Association of School Administrators was 
motivated to devote the 1941 yearbook to Education 
for Family Life (1), and the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals chose to devote an 
issue of their Bulletin to the sex-education aspect of 
family life education (21). A related earlier issue of 
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the Bulletin was devoted to home economics in the 
secondary school (22). 

The committee of educators in the Division of 
Vocational Education of the Office of Education, 
under the leadership of Dr. Charles Prosser, demon- 
strated definite convictions when a resolution was 
presented to the Commissioner of Education in 1945 
to consider the fact that 60 percent of our youth 
were not receiving adequate preparation for satisfac- 
tory living after high school. The results of these 
efforts prompted the dynamic “education for life ad- 
justment” movement in our country (6, 10, 11, 12, 
38). Representatives from many professions indicated 
their support of an effective program of family life 
education at the National Conference on Family 
Life in 1948 (23). Offerings at the college level have 
changed over the years, high-school programs have 
shifted their emphasis in a half-century, and adult- 
education programs have developed and expanded. 

The student body in American institutions of 
higher learning has become increasingly heteroge- 
neous in nature and somewhat representative of the 
population of the country. It was inevitable that the 
curriculum should include “practical” education for 
marriage and family living. One of the predecessors 
of such functional courses was that called “The 
Family,” given by the sociology department. Other 
recognized predecessors were to be found in the 
fields of home economics, psychology, and biology. 
Today such courses may be found in any of these 
departments, and sometimes they are a cooperative 
enterprise. Bowman’s report (3) of a study of 1270 
institutions of higher learning indicates that many 
of the “functional” marriage courses in college origi- 
nated in the thirties, when the impetus for family 
education in the high school also became quite strong. 

The vision, aims, and responsibilities given to home 
economists by pioneering Ellen H. Richards at the 
turn of the century have served to guide subsequent 
leaders in the field. Her vision of better living for 
America’s families, ably expressed during the famous 
Lake Placid Conferences at the beginning of this 
century, was the spearhead of the home-economics 
movement in this country (8). Federal subsidies after 
1917 provided for expanded programs and coordi- 
nated leadership for a broad program. 

In the thirties there was a concentrated effort by 
professional and lay groups to impress upon educa- 
tors the need for halting an increase in juvenile 
delinquency, a rising divorce rate, and an apparent 
breakdown in family unity. A few secondary-school 
administrators looked for places in the curriculum to 
add units in family living for all students, and this 
led to the appearance of family life education outside 
the area of home economics. This was a logical de- 
velopment in some schools where home economics 
had become primarily a skills course, largely devoted 
to foods and clothing, in which the major enrollment 
was comprised of girls. Reports from conferences of 
home economists responsible for high-school, college, 
and adult programs attest to their deepening concern 
for an adequate preparation of students for satisfying 
personal, home, and family living. 
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Although there is a definite trend toward empha- 
sizing family life education for all—girls and boys, 
women and men—there remains a controversy in 
regard to the total pattern of education for women. 
From the era of discussing whether or not women 
should be educated, we have emerged into the century 
in which we are concerned with the nature of their 
education. The question of what is an appropriate 
education for women in the American culture con- 
tinues to claim the attention of educators; after three 
decades or more of consideration, there is still dis- 
agreement. Some persons advocate an identical edu- 
cation for women and men, on the assumption that 
what is really necessary for every individual is a 
cultivated mind, capable of self-direction. Many con- 
tend that the primary focus of woman's education 
should be toward her ultimate role as a homemaker. 
Still others promote the idea that education should 
prepare a woman to function successfully in the inte- 
grated role of an individual in the home, community, 
and society in general—whether in the capacity of 
homemaker or one who is gainfully employed. Inter- 
est in this problem has been kept alive, too, by 
certain activities of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. As a result of a conference in 1951 on 
Women in the Defense Decade, a committee col- 
laborated with the National Association of Deans of 
Women to promote the establishment of a Commis- 
sion on the Education of Women. An interim report 
of that commission in 1955 revealed that educators 
still feel that conclusive evidence is lacking to justify 
advocating radically different types of education for 
women and men (16). Until there are answers to 
many current questions concerning women and their 
education, the American Council on Education prob- 
ably will not make such specific recommendations. 

Efforts of educators who have worked in this area 
for years have been partially rewarded by progress 
in family life education at all levels. The present 
time is the period of greatest activity in this phase 
of education. 

OBJECTIVES. The objectives for family life edu- 
cation as stated by individuals and groups through 
the years remain basically the same. Differences stem 
from the manner in which various groups interpret 
and implement those objectives. Avery and Kirkendall 
(2) include in their fundamental objectives of family 
life education the preparation of individuals in such 
areas as personality development, home-management 
skills, preparation for marriage and parenthood, child 
care and development, and sex education. 

Home economists have devoted half a century to 
implementing a college, high-school, and adult pro- 
gram that would increase satisfaction in personal 
and family living by utilizing new knowledge gained 
through the arts, the physical and biological sciences, 
the social sciences, and the technological develop- 
ments in our society (9). Home economics has moved 

from the era of “domestic science,” when the family 
was a producing unit and all food and clothing re- 
sulted from the efforts of the skilled homemaker, to 
today’s program, which recognizes that the family 
has become a consuming unit with definite need of 


the homemaker in broader aspects of living—child 
development, clothing and textiles, family relation- 
ships, housing and furnishing, home management, 
foods and nutrition, personal and social development. 
The interpretation of the broad visions of the leaders 
at the beginning of this century has varied through 
the years as new knowledge in home economics and 
related fields has developed, as social and economic 
changes have occurred, and as educational beliefs 
have progressed. Basically, the ultimate objective has 
remained the same: satisfying personal, home, and 
community living for the families of our country, 
whether the program is administered through the col- 
lege class, the cooperative extension service, the vo- 
cational school, the public-school program, or other 
means. 

PROGRAMS. Bowman (3) reported that at mid- 
century about 50 percent of 1270 institutions of 
higher learning polled had at least one curricular 
offering in the area of marriage education. He further 
stated that such institutions were just beginning to 
bring to focus courses specially designed to aid stu- 
dents in their preparation for participation in mar- 
riage and family life. A survey in 1953 (7) seeking 
to determine the nature of marriage and family 
living courses in southern colleges revealed that such 
a course was usually taught by the sociology depart- 
ment without aid from specialists in any other fields. 
The course was open to married and unmarried 
women and men, met three times a week for a semes- 
ter, was offered to students above the freshman level, 
had no prerequisites, and had been initiated within 
the previous decade. 

In general, college bulletins indicate that the home- 
economics programs today are designed with three 
main purposes: to prepare students for satisfying 
Personal development and family living, to develop 
effective citizens, and to prepare students for profes- 
sional careers. Usually, a core of courses common 
to all major programs is designed to insure basic 
preparation for successful homemaking. 

A study of the curriculum guides for secondary 
home-economics programs in various cities and states 
reveals several patterns. The program may consist 
of a broad series of units offered each year in all 
phases—child development, clothing and textiles, per- 
sonal development, family relationships, foods and 
nutrition, home management, housing and home 
furnishing. Advanced courses are offered in succeed- 
ing years. An alternate program may follow this 
same pattern for two or three years and then at the 
upper class level offer for both girls and boys a course 
emphasizing preparation for marriage and family 
living. In some programs the home-economics teacher 
shares in a core curriculum offered to all girls and 
boys in the school. A fourth program may emphasize 
all phases of home economics in the first and fourth 
years and stress only traditional food and clothing 
courses in the intervening years. Probably few home 
economists would admit offering a program so nar- 
rowly conceived as to include only the foods and 
clothing aspects of the field. However, few would 
deny that such programs do exist. Fortunately, there 
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are many excellent programs, under the guidance of 
excellent teachers, providing highly adequate prepara- 
tion for satisfying personal and family living. Unfor- 
tunately, there are also some rather narrow programs 
in which students are less than fully prepared for 
their roles in the home. 

Stephens (31) reported a recent survey of the pro- 
visions for family life education in the secondary 
schools of Indiana. All schools offered at least one 
course in the area, and the course offered without 
exception was home economics. Ninth- and tenth- 
grade students received more attention in this respect 
than did advanced groups. Home economics and 
health courses appeared at the lower level, whereas 
family-living and personal-problems courses were 
offered at the eleventh- and twelfth-grade level. More 
women than men taught the courses. Home-eco- 
nomics, social studies, biology, and health teachers 
were mentioned, in that order, as contributing to this 
area of education. There was evidence that family 
life education was being integrated into the total 
school plan either through a separate course or 
through specific units within already existing courses. 

Schweickhard (30) reported that in Kingston, New 
York, the curriculum for tenth-grade students in- 
cluded a core emphasizing family life education. This 
core utilized the learnings in English, social studies, 
and health, He views this as a bright prospect for 
effective teaching in the whole area of family life 
education. 

A marriage-and-family-living course in Elgin, IMi- 
nois, was described by Cartwright (5); it has existed 
since 1936 with strong community backing. The sub- 
ject matter of six class sessions in the first part of 
this course for seniors is “anticipating marriage”; 
the second part of the course deals with the physical 
aspects of marriage, venereal diseases and promiscu- 
ity, and prenatal growth and development. 

Howes (17) observed that the most intensive fam- 
ily-living courses offered in Chicago schools were in 
home economics, where units were developed in rela- 
tion to problems in home management, care of the 
sick, child care, foods, budgeting, purchasing, cloth- 
ing, and leisure activities. There is evidence, she 
reports, that educators recognize the importance of 
this field of study and are making at least a partial 
attempt to satisfy the need for family life educa- 
tion. 

Force (14) described an attempt to prepare stu- 
dents in the Toms River High School in New Jersey 
for marriage and satisfactory family relationships. 
Healthy cooperative relationships existed among fac- 
ulty, administrator, and parents. The faculty cooper- 
atively prepared the tentative outline of subject 
matter in view of the proposed objectives—to help 
girls and boys to be happy, adjusted, and contented 
family members and to prepare them for their future 
role as marriage partners establishing homes. Col- 
umns in the weekly newspaper kept the public in- 
formed of developments in regard to the course. A 
pleasant, comfortable, and informal room in the 
school, with appropriate seating, work space, and 
facilities, was designated as the “Family Relation- 
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ships Room.” A flexible study guide was used and 
freedom was exercised in the use of a variety of 
teaching techniques as well as resources for content 
material; no textbook was assigned in the course. 

Of considerable importance are four experiments 
in community organization for family life education 
originated by leaders in the Home Economics Edu- 
cation Service Branch of the Division of Vocational 
Education of the Office of Education (4). Box Elder 
County, Utah; Obion County, Tennessee; Toledo, 
Ohio; and Wichita, Kansas, were chosen in 1938 as 
centers for experimental programs in cooperative 
family life education. Certain essential elements con- 
tributed to the success of this major experimental 
endeavor; these include the support of the state super- 
intendent of education, the state director of voca- 
tional education, and the local superintendent of 
schools; the cooperation of the board of education; 
the help of experimental-minded teachers at all levels 
and in all subjects; a functional home economics 
program; and good school-community relations. 

The Box Elder program was school-centered, and 
progress was reported on the major goal, that of 
developing a program of family life education de- 
signed for all ages that would result in the best kinds 
of family members. The project also revealed how 
the curriculum for a school could be enriched through 
strong, creative school-community relationships. 

The Tennessee project resulted in progress on cer- 
tain items of concern: cooperation of all agencies, 
extension of family life education to all ages, curricu- 
lar changes necessary for adequate family life educa- 
tion, and extension of all community services to 
meet family needs. 

Under the able guidance of a professional coordi- 
nator, the Toledo project developed into an accepted 
and integral part of the community structure and 
has been accorded a position of leadership in the 
field of family life education throughout the state. 
Increased emphasis throughout the early years of 
the program was placed on providing parent educa- 
tion, improving the preschool education program, 
providing for improved premarriage education, en- 
listing youth participation in the program, and 
strengthening the program through developing a citi- 
zens’ committee to give it a “firm organizational 
anchor” in the community. 

Efforts in the Wichita project led to the expanding 
of family life education in community agencies, ex- 
tended opportunities for such education at all age 
levels, and increased cooperation between school and 
community. Family life classes, a self-help center, a 
community center, community councils, parents’ 
workshops, family fun programs, a service camp for 
crippled children, a campaign for slum clearance and 
city beautification, and revised school curriculums, 
all attest to the success of the program. 

Wood (34) reports that family life education has 
become a part of programs in the church seminaries, 
colleges, secondary schools, and training schools as 
well as in conferences and institutes of all religious 
faiths. 

Illustrative of a recent program in parent education 
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is one developed in the Milwaukee Vocational and 
Adult School as a part of the Family Life Education 
Service. To meet a recognized need in that city, the 
supervisor in charge of the family life education pro- 
gram and at least two instructors conduct a series of 
training sessions for potential local group leaders. 
The instructors organize groups of parents, prepare 
teaching materials for local discussion leaders, and 
supervise many informal groups in central neighbor- 
hood locations, as they discuss topics appropriate 
for parents of preschool children, school-age children, 
or teen-agers (19, 20). Unofficial records indicate 
that the program expanded from 14 groups with 174 
parents enrolled in 1953 to a total of 56 groups with 
1296 persons enrolled in 1956. 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. In the process 
of implementing actual programs in family life edu- 
cation, there are many variations in the nature of 
problems encountered and the degree of progress 
made toward their solution, 

Bowman (3) in 1950 reported three developments 
in the area of collegiate education for marriage and 
family living. In some cases the original course, 
“The Family,” had persisted, with new data added 
as available. In other cases a new “functional” course 
had appeared and had gained a definite place in the 
curriculum. In still other instances, courses combin- 
ing desirable elements from each of these designs 
had been developed, Bowman also indicated that a 
common reason for failure to initiate courses in 
marriage education or to expand existing courses 
was the lack of qualified instructors. He pointed out 
that teacher preparation in this area lagged behind 
that in other areas of subject matter in the present 
school curriculum. He observed that student aware- 
ness of need was stronger than enrollment figures indi- 
cated, that this awareness developed more rapidly 
among students than among faculty members, and 
that students often were hindered from enrolling in 
such courses because of Prerequisites and other regu- 
lations. 

In a 1950 study of education for marriage, Pearl 
(28) pointed to certain major trends: an increasing 
acceptance of the subject, a definite change in con- 
tent, indications of integration, increasing emphasis 
upon specialization and professionalism, and improve- 
ment in the quantity and quality of research in the 
field. 

In a study in Ohio colleges in 1956, Ramseyer 
(29) indicated that college home-economies faculties 
accepted their responsibility for promoting the goals 
of successful family living and are encouraged to 
initiate family living education and to work with 
other departments in promoting it as a part of the 
total college program. She recommended the inclu- 
sion of family life education as an integral part of 
higher education, the leadership of social science and 
home-economics faculties in interpreting and promot- 
ing such education, and increased Opportunity for 
teacher preparation in the area of family life. 

As a result of her study of high-school education 
for family living in 1950, Force (14) concluded that 
performance was extremely “spotty” and that there 


was confusion and doubt about purposes, philosophy, 
and methods, 

In his report of a study conducted in a selected 
group of high schools in 1953, Wade (33) indicated 
that marriage courses at the high-school level were 
affected by several problems, chief of which were 
the lack of qualified teachers, indifference of admin- 
istrators and faculty members, lack of course designs, 
and community opposition. 

O'Donnell’s study (27) of 23 high-school home- 
economics programs in Michigan in 1954 revealed 
a lack of uniformity in the degree to which home 
economics was recognized as an integral part of the 
total school program. There was little evidence that 
needs, interests, and problems served as the real basis 
for planning a program. Food and clothing units of 
study predominated despite the stated objective of 
a broad home and family living program. There was 
agreement among teachers and administrators that 
home-economics teachers assumed considerable re- 
sponsibility for family life education in the schools. 

An illustration that educators are interested in 
critical analysis in this area of education is a recent 
research approach to curriculum evaluation in Ii- 
nois. The Steering Committee of the Illinois Curric- 
ulum Program attempted in 1950 to provide specific 
helps for lay or professional people to use in the 
study of a curriculum in a local school (15). One 
part of this effort was the designing of materials to 
be used in a detailed study of family life education 
in a school. Three inventories (35, 36, 37) were 
developed asking faculty members, students, parents, 
and other lay persons to answer three specific ques- 
tions in order to provide a basis for curriculum im- 
provement: “What do you think about our school's 
family living program?” “In what respects should we 
strengthen our school’s family living program?” 
“Who is directly involved in achieving the objectives 
of our family living program?” This kind of effort 
is typical of a well-designed research approach to 
curricular problems that is current in this area of 
education, 

Even though much attention is being directed to 
family life education, teachers, administrators, boards 
of education, and community members still are not 
sufficiently aware of the need for such emphasis in 
the school curriculum, There is little evidence of 
uniformity in definition or understanding of family 
life education—an indication that further experimen- 
tation is necessary in this “old yet new” area of the 
school curriculum. School administrators seem re- 
luctant to add courses to an already crowded curric- 
ulum and have not yet devised plans for utilizing 
the present curriculum to its highest potential, There 
are definite indications that qualified teaching person- 
nel sufficient to deal with all aspects of such a 
Program within the present framework are unavailable 
in many school systems. Home-economics programs, 
Tegardless of how adequate or inadequate they may 
be for girls, are not fulfilling the needs of all students 
in high schools; nor are they utilized for meeting the 
needs of college students outside the home-economics 
department. In spite of the Progress made so far, a 
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real challenge still exists as educators face the prob- 
lems of instruction in an important aspect of formal 
preparation for life. 

EVALUATION. There are few studies bearing 
directly on the effectiveness of family life education 
in the curriculums of our schools. It is impossible to 
make any precise evaluation of such an intangible 
and currently expanding phase of education as the 
field of family life. Who can assess the actual effects 
of teaching students who are part of a rapidly chang- 
ing world as complex as ours? Even when studies 
are made to ascertain such effects, time may show 
that the enduring outcomes of educational endeavors 
are distinctly different from the study findings. As 
far as one can tell, family life education is becoming 
an accepted part of the total formal preparation for 
living. Something of value has resulted from the 
energies expended by those who have labored and 
often struggled for this cause. 
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The emphasis given to education in the United 
States stems from many sources. It reflects a basic 
belief in the worth of the individual and a belief that 
the state exists for the individual rather than the in- 
dividual for the state. It implements the vision of the 
Founding Fathers, who held that the enlightenment 
of the people was basic to a government of free men. 
It gives reality to the ideal of equal opportunity for 
all. 

To put these concepts into effect, the American 
people have developed a system of schools, colleges, 
and other educational agencies to provide learning 
opportunities which in scope and in numbers enrolled 
exceed those offered elsewhere in the world. 

Education in the United States is commonly re- 
garded as primarily a state and local matter, with 
legal control vested in the states. Public schools and 
higher educational institutions operate under state 
laws and receive their support through provisions 
made by the several states and their political sub- 
divisions. The Constitution of the United States 
makes no direct mention of education, and thus under 
the Tenth Amendment, which affirms that “powers 
not delegated to the United States . . . are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the people,” educa- 
tion is a state function. These considerations have 
Prompted some to conclude that the nation is not 
concerned with education and that the federal gov- 
ernment is virtually excluded from participating in 
its development and financial support. This conclusion 
is far from the truth. 

Under various sections of the Constitution, includ- 
ing the “general welfare” clause, the Supreme Court 
and other branches of the federal government have 
repeatedly concerned themselves with and exercised 
far-reaching control over educational policy (68, 97, 
127), 

Over the years the federal government has; (a) 
provided funds and resources to aid the states and 
territories in establishing and conducting educational 
Programs; (b) established and conducted educational 
Programs under the immediate direction of one or 
more of its agencies; (c) provided funds and resources 
to assist special groups of citizens to secure certain 
types of educational benefits; and (d) established ad- 
visory, consulting, and research services in education. 

The first four sections of this article deal with these 
four types of federal education activities. The fifth 
section deals with problems related to the federal 
financing of education. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT TO EDUCATION IN 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. Throughout its his- 
tory the federal government has provided lands, 
funds, and other resources to aid the states and ter- 
ritories in establishing, conducting, and financing a 
wide range of educational programs and activities, 
This policy began with the early federal land grants 
for common schools and colleges in states formed 
from the Public Domain. 

Early Land and Monetary Grants. An ordinance 
by the Congress of the Confederation in 1785 pro- 
vided that “lot” number 16 of every township should 
be reserved for the support of public schools within 
the township. In the Ordinance of 1787, the Congress 
of the Confederation made a now famous declaration 
of policy: “Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” A third significant action 
occurred in 1787 when the Ohio Company of Associ- 
ates purchased from the Congress a million and a half 
acres in what is now Ohio, with the understanding 
that the Congress was to reserve section 16 in every 
township for schools and section 29 for religion, 
and to grant in addition two entire townships for a 
university. 

When Ohio was admitted to the Union in 1802, the 
Congress adopted the policy of setting aside lands 
for school support at the time of admission of a 
state. The grants of sections in townships for schools 
were continued as other states were admitted. After 
1849, two sections in each township were reserved; 
and after 1895, four sections were reserved. When 
Ohio was admitted, Congress also granted to it 5 
percent of the money received from sales of federal 
lands in the state. Subsequently 29 other states re- 
ceived similar grants varying from 5 to 15 percent. 
Sixteen states were required by Congress to use this 
money for education. Since 1889 Congress has re- 
quired that such money be spent for schools. Con- 
gress also has made money grants to certain states 
in lieu of land grants. These early land and monetary 
grants were usually made for education in general. 
Congress did not define the kind of education to be 
provided. 

These grants added up to a magnificent endowment 
for the support of public schools. Unfortunately, a 
considerable part of this great national gift was lost, 
due to incompetent and, at times, dishonest manage- 
ment. Nevertheless, these federal grants of land and 
money were an important factor in the development 
of public education in the states, The studies of 
Cubberley (24), Lee (50), and Swift (98) tell the story 
of early federal relations to education. Studies by 
Bitterman (10), Clark (21), Key (49), and Macdonald 
(51) cover all types of federal grants in aid, including 
those for education. The endowment from early fed- 
eral grants for education now totals approximately 
one billion dollars and Provides considerable, al- 
though a relatively small Percentage, of the school 
revenue of the states involved. 

Land-grant Colleges and Related Services. With the 
Passage of the Morrill Act of 1862, Congress began 
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to stimulate with financial grants particular types of 
education so as to extend them throughout the nation. 

This Act, signed by President Lincoln in 1862, 
provided for the support of at least one college in 
each state where the leading object should be, “with- 
out excluding other scientific and classical studies 
and including military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures of 
the states may respectively prescribe, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and profes- 
sions in life.” The Congress has passed three addi- 
tional acts providing for such institutions: (a) the 
Second Morrill Act, 1890; (b) the Nelson Amend- 
ment to the Act making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1908; 
(c) the Bankhead-Jones Act, 1935. Ross (85) de- 
scribes in his Democracy’s College the land-grant 
movement in its formative stage. Works’ and Mor- 
gan's study of the land-grant colleges (125), made 
for the Advisory Committee on Education, reports 
their history and accomplishments up to 1939. Eddy 
(27) in Colleges for Our Land and Time tells of 
their growth up to 1955 and of their contributions 
not only to agriculture and industry but also to 
American culture. 

There are 69 higher educational institutions in the 
states and territories which were established by the 
first Morrill Act and by the three additional acts, 
17 of which were established for Negroes. The federal 
appropriation for the support of these institutions 
for 1957-58 was $5,051,500. The states now appro- 
priate many times this amount for their support. 

Congress by the Hatch Act in 1887 provided for 
an agricultural experiment station in each state under 
the direction of its land-grant college. Today four 
acts provide annual appropriations for these stations: 
(a) the Hatch Act of 1887, (b) the Adams Act of 
1906, (c) the Purnell Act of 1925, and (d) the Bank- 
head-Jones Act of 1935. Appropriations for agricul- 
tural experiment stations in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico are also authorized by additional legisla- 
tion. Federal appropriations for agricultural experi- 
ment stations for 1957-58 totalled $23,581,708. 

The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 provided for exten- 
sion work in agriculture and home economics. The 
act required the matching of federal appropriations 
in the states as a condition to receiving the federal 
grants. Extension of the original act has brought the 
federal appropriations for cooperative agricultural 
extension work to $39,675,000 for 1954-55; and to 
$50,715,000 in 1957-58. Studies by True (102, 103, 
104) review the early history of agricultural educa- 
tion, experimentation, and extension work. 

Federal administration of the funds for the land- 
grant colleges is under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare through the Office of Educa- 
tion, which receives annual reports from the institu- 
tions and prepares an annual report on them. The 
federal funds for the experiment stations and the 
cooperative extension work are administered through 
the Department of Agriculture. This department re- 


views budgets, projects, and plans and makes periodic 
inspections of these two services in the states and 
territories. 

One economist (92) points out that the rising 
agricultural productivity of the United States is not 
due to increases in farm acreage or farm workers, 
both of which are declining, but to “the many addi- 
tions to the stock of useful knowledge and their rapid 
application.” 

Vocational Education. Federal cooperation with 
the states in promoting vocational education below 
college grade began with the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917. The original act provided aid to the states 
for education in agriculture, trades and industries, 
and home economics, and for preparing teachers of 
these subjects. How it worked out in practice during 
the first twenty years is described by Russell and others 
(88). Additional acts have extended the scope of 
the program by including education in distributive 
occupations and in public and other service occupa- 
tions. These acts have also added some new functions 
and services such as provision for administration, 
development of programs of vocational guidance, and 
the rental and purchase of necessary supplies. The 
federal administration of this legislation is a respon- 
sibility of the Office of Education. Federal appropri- 
ations to the states and outlying areas for vocational 
education of less than college grade for 1955-56 
totaled $33,638,330; for 1956-57, $38,008,535; and 
for 1957-58, $40,888,411. See also AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION; HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION; TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION; VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

4-H Clubs, FFA, and FHA. The 1914 Smith-Lever 
Act set up the Agricultural Extension Service in the 
Department of Agriculture and made boys’ and 
girls’ club work an official part of this service. 
Four-H Club work today is a cooperative enterprise, 
with three agencies on three different governmental 
levels—the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the state agricultural colleges, and the county exten- 
sion services—all sharing in the movement. At the 
top is the 4-H Club Director in the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. 

Local 4-H Clubs are formed by a volunteer adult 
leader and boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 
21. Each member enrolls in one or more projects, 
such as raising an acre of corn or a dairy calf, bread- 
making, home beautification, junior leadership, and 
conservation. Each boy or girl contracts to carry out 
his chosen project, using approved methods of agri- 
culture or home economics, keeping records, exhibit- 
ing the result, and making a written report at its 
conclusion. Summer camps and recreational programs 
also provide recreation and encourage social develop- 
ment. 

In 1956 there were 90,449 4-H Clubs with a mem- 
bership of 2,164,294 boys and girls. They received 
training from extension agents and 371,355 volunteer 
local club leaders. During the year there were 4,673,- 
598 projects. In addition, community service, health, 
safety, and citizenship activities were carried on by 
each club (111). 

Programs with somewhat similar objectives to 
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those of the 4-H Clubs are carried on by FFA 
(Future Farmers of America) and FHA (Future 
Home-makers of America). These programs are spon- 
sored by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. FFA includes about 400,000 farm boys 
studying vocational agriculture in public high schools 
under the provisions of the National Vocational Edu- 
cation Act. The membership in FHA includes about 
450,000 teen-age girls enrolled in high-school home- 
making or home-economics courses. 

Nautical Education. As early as 1874, Congress 
evinced interest in nautical education. The State 
Marine School Act of 1911 promotes nautical educa- 
tion by federal aid to be matched by state or local 
funds. Under this program, four state maritime acad- 
emies have been established in California, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New York. In 1941 they were 
transferred from the Navy to the Maritime Commis- 
sion, which administers the federal funds appropriated 
for nautical education. These schools train officers 
for the U. S. Merchant Marine. Courses are of three 
years’ duration. These schools and the federally op- 
erated Kings Point Merchant Marine Academy are 
authorized to confer the Bachelor of Science degree. 
Federal expenditures for the four state academies 
were $610,000 in 1955-56 (45, p. 136-37). 

Depression Relief Measures and Education. The 
depression of the thirties gave rise to notable innova- 
tions in federal relations to education. Several federal 
agencies, concerned with general relief programs, 
engaged in educational activities in the states. These 
ranged from undertakings almost wholly administered 
by federal agencies to those involving existing state 
and local school systems and other educational insti- 
tutions. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, authorized by 
Congress in 1933, provided employment and voca- 
tional training for older unemployed youth as a 
part of a program to conserve and develop natural 
resources. Relief administered through such federal 
agencies as the Works Progress Administration sup- 
ported a variety of educational projects to provide 
employment. The National Youth Administration, 
set up by. executive order of President Roosevelt in 
1935, offered relief and employment for persons of 
16 to 25 years of age. It developed an extensive 
student-aid program in secondary and higher educa- 
tional institutions and some vocational training and 
guidance, The Public Works Administration, estab- 
lished by an act of Congress in 1933, was concerned 
for six years with the construction of public works 
and made grants and loans for school and college 
buildings (17). The foregoing measures had to do 
with general depression projects. They incidentally 
included educational undertakings. They involved 
federal control and supervision of activities in the 
States, including those in education. As such they 
represented substantial departures from federal policy 
in education in most previous federal legislation. 
These depression undertakings were discontinued 
after the beginning of World War II (64). 

Wartime Educational Activities. During World War 
I the federal government encouraged educational 
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activities related to the war. Among these were: 
efforts to arouse enthusiasm for the war, campaigns 
for victory gardens to increase the supply of food, 
the writing and distribution of bulletins as a basis 
for the teaching of civics, programs to improve 
health, plans for selling war bonds, courses to train 
skilled workers, and programs to further military 
training. These efforts are summarized by Todd (101). 

In World War II the government involved schools 
and colleges in many activities. An extensive program 
of wartime training was administered by the Office 
of Education. This involved the teaching personnel 
and plant facilities of the several states. Millions of 
workers were trained for war production, large num- 
bers of rural youth were given preliminary shop 
training and channeled into industry, and training 
courses for farmers in the production of essential 
commodities were organized. The training of these 
workers substantially contributed to the power and 
speed of the war effort of the United States. Federal 
expenditures for these wartime training programs 
totaled more than $360 million (55, p. 440). 

The Lanham Act of 1941 and its amendments 
made federal funds available in areas directly affected 
by the national defense program for: (a) school 
building facilities, (b) school services, and (c) nurs- 
ery schools for preschool-age children whose mothers 
were involved in the war effort. The Office of Educa- 
tion and the Federal Works Agency cooperated in 
the administration of this assistance. A total of 1142 
school plants, including child-care centers, were con- 
structed with federal allotments of approximately 
$82 million and additional local funds of $18 million. 
The maintenance of schools and services also came 
to many millions. The Lanham Act was the fore- 
runner of two measures concerning federally affected 
areas. 

School Support in Federally Affected Areas. School 
districts burdened by reductions in taxable valuations 
due to federal ownership of property and by increased 
enrollments arising from federal activities following 
1950 received federal funds for school construction 
and current expenses. The funds for construction 
were authorized under Public Law 815, and the funds 
of maintenance and operation by Public Law 874 of 
the Eighty-First Congress. These laws have been 
amended several times. The federal government as- 
sumed partial financial responsibility for educational 
services for three categories of children: those whose 
parents (a) live and work on federal property, (b) 
live or work on federal property, and (c) have mi- 
grated to an area because of federal activity but do 
not work or live on federal property (45, p. 30-37). 

The amounts allocated to a school district toward 
current operating expenses or building construction 
are determined by complex formulas, involving both 
objective criteria and administrative discretion. The 
average amount per pupil financed from local taxes 
in districts receiving federal aid for current expenses 
approximates that financed locally in other districts 
in the United States. This legislation is administered 
through the U. S. Office of Education and state and 
local educational agencies, 
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The legislation provides that no federal control shall 
be exercised over the educational program and person- 
nel in the school districts receiving federal funds. Sper- 
ber’s study (96) concludes that this provision has been 
observed by federal officials. The allotments to the 
federally affected school districts totaled $203 mil- 
lion in 1955, the largest federal fund to the states 
for any educational activity. In 1956-57 it dropped 
to $160 million because of reduced school construc- 
tion in these areas. During the seven-year period 
1949 to 1956, $1.3 billion went to local school dis- 
tricts without complaint of federal interference or 
control. The legislation permits considerable admin- 
istrative discretion in Washington. Sperber suggests 
that the reasons why this has not resulted in federal 
control are the administration of the act by educa- 
tors in the Office of Education, and increasing sensi- 
tiveness, both in Washington and among citizens 
generally, concerning federal control in education. 

Federal Loans for College Buildings. The College 
Housing Act of 1950 provided $300 million for long- 
term, low-interest rate loans for private and public 
colleges and universities. This act was passed in re- 
sponse to a critical need for on-campus residential 
facilities caused by increased student enrollments. 
Public Law 345 of the Eighty-Fourth Congress, first 
session, amended and extended the college housing 
program. The loan fund was increased from $300 
million to $500 million, and the interest rate was 
lowered from 3.25 to 2.75 percent. The program 
was also broadened to include other educational facil- 
ities such as dining halls, student centers, and infir- 
maries. Public Law 1020 amended the act by increas- 
ing the loan fund from $500 million to $750 million, 
Public Law 104 of the Eighty-Fifth Congress, first 
session, again amended the act. The total loan fund 
was increased from $750 million to $925 million. 
Hospital schools of nursing were made eligible to 
receive not more than $25 million of the total loan 
fund. The interest rate was increased, in accordance 
with a formula, to 3 percent in fiscal 1958. 

This act is administered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency with the help of advisory services 
of the Office of Education. These include reviewing 


all applications and supplying pertinent information — 


as to eligibility and need of applying institutions (45, 
p. 151-53). 

Miscellaneous Aid to the States. Several federal 
measures provide for distribution of commodities 
and property to schools and other educational insti- 
tutions in the states. These acts involve both direct 
distribution of commodities and property and alloca- 
tion of federal funds for purchase of the same. 

School Lunch Program. Prior to 1946, acts of 
Congress permitted some federal support for school 
lunches. The basic legislation is the National School 
Lunch Act of 1946. Its purpose was to safeguard the 
health and well-being of the nation’s children and 
to encourage the consumption of agricultural and 
other foods. The formula in the federal law provides 
that each state may receive federal funds based on 
the number of children from 5 to 17 years of age 
and on per capita income—the financially weaker 


states receiving proportionately larger amounts. The 
act contains a matching requirement. This method 
of distribution applies to public institutions. Where 
state laws or court decisions do not permit the state 
office to make payments to nonpublic schools, the 
Department of Agriculture, which administers the 
act, deals directly with them. 

The School Lunch Act authorizes the purchase 
and distribution of foods to schools as well as the 
distribution of funds for the purchase of food. During 
the 11 school years 1946-47 to 1956-57, inclusive, 
federal allocations under the school lunch program 
were $847 million worth of commodities and $624 
million of federal funds. Both allocations in 1956-57 
totaled $231 million. 

In 1954 the Agricultural Act provided federal 
assistance in the form of reimbursements to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools to increase consumption 
of fluid milk by children in nonprofit schools. The 
Department of Agriculture determines the maximum 
amount to be paid to a participating school. State 
educational agencies review the applications of 
schools to determine how much reimbursement is 
needed, taking account of a number of complex 
factors. Laws in a number of states prevent state 
agencies from administering programs in nonpublic 
schools. In such states, the Agricultural Marketing 
Service deals directly with nonprofit private schools 
in distributing funds for the milk program. During 
the school year 1954-55, 8.7 million children were 
included in the federal school milk program, and $17 
million were expended (45, p. 77-79). During 1957 
an increased number of children participated, re- 
quiring federal expenditures of $61 million. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
As World War II drew to a close, Congress enacted 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944 to set up an orderly 
procedure for disposing of huge stockpiles of prop- 
erty no longer necessary for defense. It was recog- 
nized that considerable quantities of this federally 
owned property could be used by schools and other 
public institutions. A Surplus Property Utilization 
Program was established in the Office of Education 
to cooperate with state agencies in accomplishing the 
orderly transfer of this property. 

The original legislation was later expanded. Con- 
gress recognized that in addition to war surpluses, a 
large quantity of surplus property would always ac- 
cumulate in normal federal housekeeping. To make 
it possible to donate or transfer the surplus property 
of any executive agency to tax-supported and private 
nonprofit, tax-exempt educational institutions, the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 was passed, which continued this program on a 
permanent basis. The surplus property program is 
handled by a division of the Office of Field Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Tremendous quantities of surpluses have been 
transferred to schools, colleges, and other educational 
institutions. During the ten years 1947 to 1956, the 
acquisition value of personal property to health and 
educational institutions totaled approximately $1 bil- 
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lion, of which most went to educational institutions. 
In addition, substantial transfers of real property 
were made (45, p. 56-63). 

FEDERALLY OPERATED EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS. The preceding section dealt with meas- 
ures through which the federal government has pro- 
vided funds and other resources to aid the states and 
territories in establishing and financing educational 
activities. This section lists educational undertakings 
financed and directly administered by the federal 
government, 

Armed Forces Educational Programs. Since educa- 
tion for national defense is vital to a nation’s security, 
early in its history the United States initiated pro- 
grams for training military personnel. The United 
States Military Academy was established at West 
Point, New York, in 1802. Eleven years later the 
Navy began training midshipmen aboard ships. In 
1845 the United States Naval Academy opened at 
Annapolis. To meet the needs of air warfare, Con- 
gress granted authority to establish the United States 
Air Force Academy near Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, in 1954, The first class of 300 cadets was 
admitted in 1955. These are examples of training 
institutions financed and administered entirely by 
the federal government and located in special federal 
jurisdictions, 

Many students also receive military training in 
civilian institutions; for example, this training has 
always been one of the functions of the land-grant 
colleges and universities. Since 1920 Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps have been a part of many civilian 
higher institutions. 

Educational Programs in World War II. The Armed 
Forces educational programs, both military and non- 
military, were broad in scope and in numbers in- 
volved during World War II. These programs, 
although operated under wartime conditions and de- 
signed for specific wartime purposes, developed 
methods and materials of significance for post-war 
education. 

Virtually all Army and Navy inductees received 
short periods of basic military training. Beyond that 
some two-thirds were given technical training in 
special fields ranging from air-engine mechanic to 
torpedo man. This was followed by team training in 
which men and officers skilled in several specialties 
were assembled and trained as functioning teams. 

The Army's Officer Candidate Schools produced 
a large portion of the Army's more than 800,000 
officers; and aviation cadet centers trained nearly 
300,000 aircraft officers, To be distinguished from 
duty training were the off-duty educational under- 
takings, which anticipated current off-duty programs 
of the military services, 

These vast programs applied principles of civilian 
education and employed many civilian teachers and 
administrators. These programs also had first call 
upon the nation’s manpower, abundant financial re- 
sources, centralized control focused upon definite and 
limited objectives, military control of instructors and 
trainees, and the special motivation of a period of 
national peril. 
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An inquiry of the Commission on Implication of 
Armed Services’ Educational Programs of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education explored ten salient fea- 
tures of Armed Services training as compared with 
those found in civilian schools. One feature of the 
Armed Services training as compared with civilian 
schools was the wider use of visual aids. Less satis- 
factory were the provisions for helpful supervision of 
instruction (18, p. 15). The Armed Services training 
was technical and specific in character, and held im- 
plications for vocational education in civilian schools 
and industry (34). 

IMPLICATIONS FOR HEALTH AND PHYSICAL FITNESS, 
A study of the causes of rejection of men of draft 
age reached the conclusion that 41 percent of such 
rejections were preventable. Accordingly, it was esti- 
mated that, given twenty years of ideal conditions of 
public health and medical care, all causes of rejection 
could be reduced by an average of 41 percent. In 
view of the fact that approximately one third of the 
men otherwise eligible for Selective Service were 
rejectees, the possible prevention of 41 percent of 
causative diseases and defects is of great significance 
for the future physical fitness of the nation’s human 
resources (34). 

In recent years the military services have developed 
extensive programs for improving the health of the 
Armed Forces. Illness and hospitalization rates have 
steadily declined (109). These results suggest in- 
creased scope and quality for school programs in 
health and physical education (126). 

CLASSIFYING AND UTILIZING HUMAN TALENT. Tests 
of aptitudes and skills were developed in both the 
Army and the Navy (80, 112). Progress was achieved 
in refining qualifying examinations for aviation cadets 
(31). The war experience suggested further develop- 
ment of batteries of tests and combinations of highly 
specialized aptitude tests for use in educational and 
vocational guidance (26). This experience also sug- 
gested that some of the benefits achieved under war- 
time conditions might be attained in civil life through 
some form of national scholarship system for the aid 
of selected students of limited financial resources 
(26). There are also implications for expansion of 
state scholarship programs and better support and 
coordination of agencies of test construction and of 
counseling and guidance. 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS To LEARNING. There was a 
great increase in the development and use of audio- 
visual aids during the war (116). The effectiveness 
of these devices was enhanced when classes were 
given special preparation before their use. This in- 
crease was especially significant in difficult material, 
in groups of low motivation, and in those of below- 
average intelligence (53, p. 75). Instructors and 
trainees generally approved the employment of these 
devices as aids to learning. Most veterans endorsed 
wider use of audio-visual aids in civilian education 
(18, p. 46-48). Empirical evidence seemed to indicate 
the importance of multi-sensory methods, the value 
of a variety of instructional materials, and the im- 
Portance of teacher training in the use of audio-visual 
devices (53). 
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INSTRUCTION IN MODERN LANGUAGES AND CUL- 
TURES, The instruction of military personnel in for- 
cign languages aimed at the acquisition of a speaking 
knowledge of the vernacular. Drill in speaking and 
in comprehension were emphasized rather than gram- 
mar, reading, and literature. This experience offered 
implications for civilian language teaching (52, p. 
165-69). Use of special methods permitted a grasp 
of the spoken language of both western and oriental 
tongues for practical purposes in a comparatively 
brief time. 

War experience in the intensive study of pertinent 
aspects of the culture of a given geographic region 
offered suggestions for reorganization of the liberal- 
arts curriculum (30), Experience in the use of co- 
operative committees of educators and officers in 
curriculum construction and textbook preparation was 
also suggestive (33, 34). 

TRAINING OF Women. Some 300,000 women wore 
the uniforms of the Armed Services and were trained 
for a wide range of duties in World War Il. This 
did much to break down prejudices concerning em- 
ployment of women and offered implications for 
the education of girls and women (91). Today the 
practice is for WACS, grade for grade, to receive 
the same pay and other benefits as male soldiers (107, 
p. 10). 

Women now are a substantial part of the civilian 
labor force. One third of all women in the United 
States, aged fourteen and over, are in the labor force 
in any given month, and well over two fifths—some 
28 million—work in the course of a year, Three out 
of every ten married women, and nearly two out of 
every five mothers whose children are of school age, 
are in the labor force (69). 

OFF-DUTY VOLUNTARY EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES, 
The war period provided opportunity for experi 
mentation in off-duty educational programs for mil 
tary personnel. These included library services, 
correspondence instruction, motion pictures, and the 
conduct of schools in Europe and the Orient follow- 
ing the hostilities. It was estimated that some two mil- 
lion sailors and soldiers used the instructional materials 
of USAFI, the United States Armed Forces Institute 
(40). 

The varied wartime Armed Services programs 
have had effects upon education in both military and 
civilian life. They demonstrated the readiness of 
mature persons for more education and their desire 
for instruction related to daily life. They provided 
experience in the development of the content and 
methods of instruction for adults. 

Tue Epucation or ILLITERATES. World War I 
confirmed the shocking information of World War 
L that an alarming number of recruits were illiterate. 
The report of a research project, established by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in 1950 in the Graduate School of 
Business of Columbia University, is entitled The 
Uneducated (32). It states that “on the basis of the 
comprehensive screening of young men during World 
War II more than 700,000 men were permanently 
rejected for military service because of low mental 
level; more than 400,000 illiterates were taken into 


the Armed Services; and another 300,000 who en- 
listed or were drafted had had little education and 
were slow learners, In short, almost 1.5 million 
younger men out of 18 million registrants presented 
a serious educational problem” (32, p. 225-26). A 
majority of some 300,000 illiterate trainees, organized 
in special training units in the Army, was brought 
up to fourth-grade literacy within a period of 60 to 
90 days. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND Finance. Since conditions as to purpose, control, 
administration, organization, and financing of mili- 
tary educational programs differ in many ways from 
those of civilian education, the implications of the 
experience of World War II for civilian education 
must be drawn with reservations. Nevertheless this 
experience suggests the desirability of seeking means 
whereby certain benefits which flow from adequate 
financing, coordinated administration, sharp defini- 
tion of purposes, and appraisal of results may be 
achieved in civilian education, while freedom of 
choice for parents and pupils and an appropriate 
degree of state and local autonomy in education are 
maintained, The reports of the Commission on Impli- 
cations of the Armed Services Educational Programs, 
of the American Council on Education, continue to 
have significance (18, 33, 34, 40, 52, 53). Herge's 
study (37) includes implications for higher educa- 
tion emanating from the experiences of approximately 
600 American colleges and universities where training 
units of the Armed Services were established during 
World War II. 

Peace-time Educational Programs of the Armed 
Services. Current programs of the Armed Services 
offer educational opportunities far beyond military 
training, strictly defined. Many Army and civilian 
jobs are quite similar, The U. S. Army Handbook 
for Counselors and Students states: “While Army 
technical school training is planned to prepare indi- 
viduals to do vital work in the Army, the same train- 
ing equips young men and women to do skilled and 
important work in business and industry too” (107, 
p. 10). The Guidance Briefs for Army Occupations 
point out related civilian jobs for which Army train- 
ing prepares in part or in full (107), 

The Army also offers various opportunities for 
obtaining general, technical, or professional courses 
of a nonmilitary nature. The purposes of off-duty 
education provided by USAFI are to help servicemen 
and women to: (a) perform their jobs more effi- 
ciently, (b) prepare for more responsible jobs in 
service, (c) attain higher military rank, (d) continue 
their academic or vocational training begun be- 
fore entering service, and (¢) increase their 
value as civilians after separation from military 
service. 

Some 6000 courses, from the fifth grade through 
university, were offered by USAFI in 1955. Through 
the Army’s Troop Education Program, 101,000 serv- 
icemen completed the fourth grade in 1955; 122,600 
earned eighth-grade certificates; 30,900 achieved the 
equivalent of high-school graduation; 6500 estab- 
lished one year of college credit; and 22,500 com- 
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pleted various civilian school courses during their 
off-duty time. The Army also sought to combat weak- 
nesses in the ideological backgrounds of some serv- 
ice personnel, on the basis of information obtained 
from returned prisoners of the Communists (109, 
p. 96). 

The Navy maintains an educational program avail- 
able to its more than 400,000 civilian employees. As 
of 1955, 38 activities were providing apprentice train- 
ing in 58 trades. Professional education is also offered 
to keep Navy scientists and engineers abreast of their 
fields. In some cases the facilities of universities or 
colleges are brought to the Navy installation, and in 
other cases employees go to the campuses (109, p. 
203). 

The Air Force also maintains a technical training 
program. Some 65 percent of airmen entering the 
Air Force in 1955 received instruction in formal 
technical schools, while the remaining 35 percent 
received on-the-job training. Air Force technical 
schools graduated 124,061 in 1955. The Extension 
Course Program of the Air Force enrolled 128,813 
active students on June 30, 1955. Advanced scientific 
and technical training is offered in the Air Force’s 
Institute of Technology, which is a part of Air Uni- 
versity (109, p. 233). 

Federal funds expended in the off-duty educational 
programs of the Armed Services in 1954-55 were: 
Army, $4,514,796; Navy, $23,390; Air Force, $1,- 
688,120; Marine Corps, $55,559; and Coast Guard, 
$7,719. The total for 1954-55, including USAFI, was 
$9,332,584 (45, p. 95). 

The accrediting of educational accomplishment 
during military service has become an important and 
continuing task for educational institutions. The 1954 
revised guide, prepared by the Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Service Experiences, facilitates this 
work (105). 

Education of Dependent Children Overseas. Under 
certain conditions, the Armed Services are authorized 
to provide schooling for children of military and 
civilian employees of the Department of Defense 
residing outside the continental United States and 
its principal territories. Schooling may be provided 
in service-operated schools, in nonservice schools 
Operated in the area, and by correspondence courses. 
The objective generally is to provide American-type 
public-school opportunities, Grades I to XII, for 
eligible dependent children. These programs for the 
principal military services in overseas areas for 1955- 
56 involved more than 85,000 children and expendi- 
tures of $22 million (45, p. 85-89). The estimated 
figures for 1957-58 were 110,000 children and ex- 
Penditures of $27 million. 

Merchant Marine Training. The Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 is related to the interest of the United 
States in the world’s carrying trade. This act created 
the United States Maritime Commission and provided 
for the training of mariners directly by the federal 
government. The training of officers for the merchant 
fleet is carried on by the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, New York. In 1955 
nearly a thousand cadet-midshipmen were in training 
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at this academy. Federal funds expended for it were 
$2.1 million in 1955-56 (45, p. 136-37), and $2.4 
million in 1957-58. 

Federal Higher Educational Institutions. There are 
four such institutions located in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The first to be established was Gallaudet 
College. It was incorporated by Act of Congress in 
1857, and since 1864 has been authorized to grant 
degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. It is operated 
primarily to provide higher education for deaf per- 
sons from all parts of the United States. It also 
provides preparation for college for some deaf per- 
sons through a department known as Kendall Schools. 
Federal appropriations for Gallaudet College in 
1955-56 totaled $2,764,000, of which $2,225,000 
was for capital outlay (45, p. 46-47). Corresponding 
figures for 1957-58 were $2,420,000 and $1,690,000, 
respectively, 

Howard University, established in 1867, is operated 
under a self-perpetuating board of trustees. It includes 
an undergraduate college and eight professional 
schools. Federal funds appropriated for Howard Uni- 
versity in 1955-56 were $5,006,000, of which $2,130,- 
600 was for construction (45, p. 47-48). Correspond- 
ing figures for 1957-58 were $4,212,000 and $412,- 
000, respectively. 

The National Bureau of Standards Graduate 
School, established in 1908, offers advanced training 
in the physical sciences, primarily for from 500 to 
1000 employees of the Bureau annually. Specialists 
from the Bureau's staff form most of the teaching 
personnel, augmented by professors from universities 
cooperating in the program. Funds are not appropri- 
ated, since operating expenses are paid from student 
fees and facilities and instruction materials are pro- 
vided by the Bureau. 

The Graduate School of the Department of Agri- 
culture uses the facilities of the Department but 
otherwise is largely self-supporting and requires ap- 
Propriation of no significant amount of federal 
money. It serves about 7000 part-time students. 

Advanced Training of Government Employees by 
Federal Agencies. Advanced training by federal agen- 
cies varies in scope and amount from year to year. 
New demands for highly skilled federal personnel 
result in new and varied educational programs for 
federal employees. Russell’s study (87) showed that 
in 1947 the federal government provided higher edu- 
cation for about 85,000 persons in schools and 
courses which it operated for that purpose. Most of 
the instruction was given in courses lasting relatively 
short periods, was professional in character, and was 
designed to increase the competence of federal em- 
ployees and a few outside the federal service by 
Preparing them to perform specific functions for 
which training for the most part was not offered 
outside the government. Instructional activities were 
normally initiated by the federal agencies in which 
the training was needed and were operated by them 
for their own purpose. There was no over-all federal 
training agency and only inadequate machinery for 
coordinating instructional programs. The highly spe- 
cialized character of these programs suggests the 
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appropriateness of vesting control over them in the 
agencies involved. 

Educational Activities in Special Federal Jurisdic- 
tions. Congress is responsible for financing govern- 
mental operations in the District of Columbia, 
including education. It determines District taxes as 
well as federal appropriations. A Board of Education 
of nine members is appointed for the District of 
Columbia by the Justices of the District Court of the 
United States. This Board maintains public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and the District of Co- 
lumbia Teachers College. The financial support of 
public education, as of other public services, is from 
a special fund in the Treasury of the United States. 
This fund consists chiefly of local or District taxes 
plus a contribution by Congress which constitutes 
from 9 to 14 percent of the total. Expenditures for 
public education in the District were $36 million in 
1954-55 (45, p. 146-48), and $37 million in 1956- 
57, 11.6 percent of which came from federal appro- 
priations. 

Education of Indians. The educational program for 
Indian children is administered by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. In 1957, 
125,555 Indian children (54 percent of the 6- to 18- 
year-old age group) were enrolled in school. of 
these, 60 percent were in public schools; 30.5 percent 
in federal day and boarding schools; and 8.8 percent 
in mission and other schools. 

The Department of the Interior and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1956-57 
provided $50,720,000 in education and welfare serv- 
ices for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This included 
$42,620,000 for the education of Indians. 

The federal government also maintains a number 
of special educational programs for the education 
of natives in Alaska and of children of national park 
employees. The government also operates school 
systems in the Canal Zone and on sites under the 
control of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR 
SPECIAL GROUPS. The national government has 
provided funds and resources to assist a number of 
special groups of citizens to secure certain types of 
education. This education is generally provided for 
by federal agencies through arrangements with edu- 
cational institutions in the states, with federal funds 
to finance all or part of the cost. Thackrey (100) 
describes the many services of higher education meet- 
ing national needs for which the federal government 
has special responsibility. The following programs 


are illustrative. si 
Preparation of College Students for Military Serv- 
y organized the 


ice. During World War I the Arm be 
Student Army Training Corps and arranged gih 
colleges and universities to house, feed, and teac! 
the trainees. In 1920 provision was made for estab- 
lishing an Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps i 
certain collegiate institutions, through which students 
completing a four-year course in military trpinins 
could receive commissions in the Army Reserve. The 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps of the Navy SA 
established in 1925; that of the Air Force in 1946. 


A total of 337 colleges and universities had ROTC 
units of some kind during 1954-55, and 34 of them 
had all three kinds. In the fall of 1955, 376,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled in ROTC units. College facilities, 
finances, and programs are all affected to some extent 
by ROTC programs, since the latter require in some 
instances as much as 20 percent of the students’ 
time, and new, broadened military instruction in- 
cludes material of a nonmilitary nature. 

In World War II, the federal government used the 
teaching personnel and plant facilities of many col- 
leges and universities in a variety of activities. For 
example, an extensive college program was promoted 
in engineering, science, and management. The Student 
War Loans Program, inaugurated in 1942 and dis- 
continued as an active program in 1944, provided 
loans to college students in technical and professional 
fields. Funds for this purpose were appropriated by 
Congress. The War and Navy Departments conducted 
large war-training programs for officers and enlisted 
men in colleges and universities on contract. 

Veterans’ Education. Congress has shown growing 
concern for the restoration of the citizen soldier to 
a satisfactory civilian status, Also various acts com- 
pensate men and women of the military services for 
wartime interference with their educational and vo- 
cational programs. 

After World War I, the nation for the first time 
provided a program of education for those who had 
made certain sacrifices for their country. The legisla- 
tion was pioneer in nature, and machinery for admin- 
istration had to be initiated. Eligibility was at first 
limited to veterans who had been wounded or other- 
wise could establish service-connected disabilities. 
Shortly after the Armistice, data were available to 
indicate that 1 in 20 in the Armed Forces had been 
classified as battle casualties, Of these, 90,000 were 
wounded severely and 115,000 wounded slightly or 
to a degree undetermined (9). 

Eligibility was subsequently liberalized. As a result 
329,969 veterans registered for instruction, of whom 
only 179,519 entered any form of training. The peak 
number enrolled in institutions of higher learning 
never exceeded 68,000 veterans, This number, plus 
some veterans who availed themselves of tuition ben- 
efits made possible by certain states, constituted less 
than 10 percent of the college population of the early 
twenties. Detailed statistical data on the World War 
I program are given in a report of the U. S. Veterans 
Bureau (120). Research problems of that period 
were concerned mainly with rehabilitation of the 
disabled. 

Many federal programs of assistance have been 
provided to aid veterans of World War II, including 
programs of compensation, pensions, loans, life in- 
surance, death benefits, and medical care. Important 
among such plans are those for the further education 
of veterans. 

Shortly after the passage of the Selective Service 
Act of 1942, calling for the induction of men 18 and 
19 years old, the Armed Forces Committee on Post- 
War Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel 
was appointed to study the problems of education 
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for servicemen and women after the war. Largely 
as a result of its recommendations, the President of 
the United States in 1943 proposed to Congress (a) 
that the federal government should “make it finan- 
cially feasible for every man and woman who has 
served honorably for a minimum period in the Armed 
Forces since September 16, 1940” to secure a year 
of education or training, and (b) that it be made 
“financially possible for a limited number of ex- 
servicemen and women selected for their special 
aptitudes” to carry on their education for one, two, 
or three years (106). 

Subsequent legislation for the education of veterans 
discarded the concept of “selection,” so that any 
veteran who met certain minimum requirements be- 
came eligible for as much as four calendar years of 
full-time education or training in an approved educa- 
tional or training institution of his choice which 
would admit and retain him. Provisions were also 
made for part-time and correspondence study. 

Before the close of World War I, studies were 
made to estimate how many veterans would enroll 
under what came to be called the GI Bill of Rights. 
Educational institutions generally were ready to meet 
the coming situation with considerable flexibility. 
Standards for admission were revised to meet the 
special situation of many veterans (93). For example, 
78 percent of 1454 colleges and universities were 
willing to admit by examination veterans who had 
not completed secondary school, and 88 percent 
granted some credit for training in formal courses 
and schools completed during military service. A 
widely used document for evaluating credit for formal 
and informal learning experiences gained by veterans 
while in service was prepared under the sponsorship 
of the American Council on Education (5). 

A number of institutions organized some form of 
special instruction and provided special educational 
and vocational counseling. Such services were needed, 
since 6 out of 10 enlisted men in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps, as of early 1944, had not completed 
high school; and 3 out of 10 enlisted women had 
only an elementary-school education (55, p. 1499- 
1501). 

LEGISLATION AFFECTING DISABLED VETERANS, Pub- 
lic Laws 16 and 894 were approved by the Seventy- 
Eighth Congress in 1943 and the Eighty-First Congress 
in 1950, respectively. Under these laws the Veterans 
Administration prescribes, provides, and supervises 
programs of vocational rehabilitation for disabled 
veterans to restore employability which has been lost 
due to service-incurred handicaps. This phase of the 
total program is relatively small. During 1947-48, 
when the largest numbers of veterans were enrolled, 
the percentage of disabled veterans in training was 
9.7 (45, p. 122). In later years the percentage was 
considerably less. A total of more than 600,000 vet- 
erans had entered training under Public Law 16 by 
June 30, 1956; only 3218 were in training at the 
end of 1955-56 (1, p. 258). 

Public Law 894 extended to disabled veterans of 
the Korean conflict benefits similar to those provided 
World War II veterans under Public Law 16. Less 
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than 20,000 disabled veterans were in training under 
this legislation at any one time. On June 30, 1956, 
13,377 were enrolled. 

LEGISLATION AFFECTING NONDISABLED VETERANS. 
Public Laws 346 and 550 were approved by the 
Seventy-Eighth Congress in 1944 and the Eighty- 
Second Congress in 1950, respectively. They provide 
financial assistance for the education or training of 
nondisabled veterans. Under this legislation any vet- 
eran with other than a dishonorable discharge and 
who met certain minimum requirements as to length 
of service was eligible for four years of full-time 
education or training in any approved educational 
institution of his choice which would admit him. 
Part-time and correspondence courses were also pro- 
vided for. 

One important difference between Public Law 346 
and Public Law 550 should be noted. Public Law 


346 authorized payments for registration fees, tuition, 
and charges for books and supplies. These expendi- 
tures were paid directly to the educational institutions. 


Only the amounts for subsistence and dependents 
were paid directly to the veterans. In contrast, Public 
Law 550 authorized payments directly to veterans 
who are free to arrange their training programs as 
if they had been granted scholarships; that is, the 
veteran from his allowance pays directly to the insti- 
tution tuition and other fees (45, p. 123). Federal pay- 
ments to the institutions are limited to small amounts 
for keeping records and preparing reports. This 
change in the legislation for the education of veterans 
was a subject of considerable controversy. Those ad- 
vocating the change argued that it would give the 
veteran greater freedom in arranging his program and 
would also relieve the government of certain respon- 
sibilities concerning what education or training would 
be financed. Those opposing the charge urged that 
it would cause many veterans to choose an educa- 
tional institution on the basis of low tuition rather 
than quality of instruction and applicability of its 
offerings to his needs, 

ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION FOR VETERANS. The 
foregoing programs are administered by the Veterans 
Administration. This office, however, does not di- 
rectly provide education and training. These services 
are provided by approved educational institutions and 
on-the-job training establishments. Under Public Law 
550, the Office of Education is required to assist in 
this approving program. 

There has been wide participation in programs for 
the education of veterans, both by educational insti- 
tutions and by veterans. During the 1953-54 school 
year, the education and training of veterans under all 
laws was conducted in a total of 12,500 educational 
institutions, including those of college level and be- 
low-college level, and in 34,000 on-the-job training 
establishments. The Veterans Administration also had 
contracts with 104 correspondence schools. In addi- 
tion to courses in regular schools and colleges, courses 
Were approved in 1953-54 in 16 federal agencies, 17 
schools for Indians, and 43 industrial corporations 
which are national in scope. Hundreds of courses 
involving a variety of job training are provided in 
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these and other approved agencies (45, p. 123-25). 

Since the original act was passed in 1944, applica- 
tions for educational benefits under this measure had 
been received from 10,255,485 veterans by June 30, 
1956, of which 76 percent entered training. There 
was a total of 15,370,000 veterans of World War II. 

As the educational programs for veterans of World 
War II are approaching the end of their applicability, 
there is increasing enrollment of veterans of the Ko- 
rean conflict under Public Laws 894 and 550. Korean 
veterans are entitled to 1% days of education for 
every day of service up to a maximum of 3 years of 
education, By June 30, 1956, total cumulative appli- 
cations under Public Law 550 were 1,923,000; of 
these, 1,483,000 veterans had entered training. A 
total of 2,897,000 Korean veterans are eligible (1), 
In the fall of 1956 there were 760,000 Korean vet- 
erans enrolled under the Korean GI Bill; of these 
473,000 were in colleges and universities and 287,000 
in schools below college level, on-the-job training, 
and on-the-farm training. The Korean GI legislation 
will expire in 1965 (89). 

The peak year of enrollment in all programs for 
the education of veterans was 1947-48. In that year 
the average number in training was 2,450,764, and 
total expenditures for their education were $2,835,- 
000,000. Expenditures for the twelve years, 1943-44 
to 1955-56 inclusive, were nearly $18 billion. Of this 
amount approximately $12 billion was for subsistence 
and approximately $6 billion was for educational 
tuition, equipment, and supplies (45, p. 127-28). 

An important feature of veterans’ education is a 
program for counseling services which deals with: 
(a) personal adjustment problems, (b) choice of suit- 
able vocational and educational goals, and (c) devel- 
opment of appropriate occupational plans. More than 
sixty guidance centers were established for this serv- 
ice, and hundreds of thousands of veterans took 
advantage of it. 

SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF VETERANS. Illustra- 
tive studies (99, 121) report that veterans who had 
completed high school or one or more years of col- 
lege, on resuming their education under the provisions 
of the GI bills generally made academic records some- 
what better than those of nonveterans. Studies made 
of veterans who had not completed high school prior 
to their entrance into the Armed Services in World 
War II and who were later admitted to college by 
making passing scores on High School Level General 
Educational Development Tests, showed that some 
did slightly better than regularly admitted students 
(81); some approximately the same, that is, there 
was no apparent relationship between high-school 
units completed and university success (54); and 
some did not fare as well (36, 59). In a survey to 
obtain views of secondary-school officials and college 
administrators, Wardlaw (122) found that although 
the viewpoints of the two groups differed somewhat 
they agreed that high-school credit, diplomas, or 
certificates should be given to veterans satisfactorily 
completing the General Educational Development 
Tests. A study made at Indiana University concludes 
that the use of GED test scores as college admission 
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instruments provides many American adults with the 
opportunity to obtain a college education (25). 

A study made at the University of Edinburgh (15) 
throws some light on the question of the advisability 
of young men doing National Service before going to 
the University. The tentative conclusion was that ex- 
national-service men, with entrance qualifications 
similar to those of youths straight from secondary 
school, showed approximately equivalent academic 
performance in the Faculty of Arts. In the Science 
Faculty the results were different, largely due to the 
fact that ex-national-service men were rusty in mathe- 
matics and Latin. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF GI BILLS FoR EDUCATIONAL POL- 
icy. The millions of veterans who enrolled under the 
GI bills substantially increased the trained manpower 
of the nation as well as its general educational level. 
When education in high school and college is made 
effectively free, a large percentage of American youth 
will take advantage of it. The success of provisions 
for education of veterans suggests that in the future 
federal policy in education might provide scholarships 
for those qualified and willing who do not continue 
their education mainly because of lack of finances. 

Under present conditions the United States wastes 
much of its talent. College graduating classes could 
be doubled in size with no loss of quality. The poten- 
tial supply is depleted all the way through the edu- 
cational system. Less than half of the upper 25 
percent of high-school graduates earn college degrees; 
and only six of ten of the top 5 percent (124). 
The report of the American Council on Education 
offers a basis for study of the scholarship problem 
(123). 

Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Dis- 
abled. With the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1920, Congress began a policy of aiding the states 
in the vocational rehabilitation of physically disabled 
persons in civilian life. Blauch’s study (14), made 
for the Advisory Committee on Education in 1938, 
reported on the program’s progress. The original act 
has been amended a number of times. Public Law 
565 of the Eighty-Third Congress, 1954, provided for 
an expanded and intensified attack against disability, 
This legislation set up a three-way grant system com- 
posed of basic support, extension and improvement, 
and special projects. Federal funds for the support of 
this program are allotted to the states through some- 
what complicated formulas which take account of 
population, per capita income, and certain other 
factors. The states must meet certain matching re- 
quirements, 

The federal administration of this program is under 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. It is op- 
erated by state agencies under plans approved by 
the federal director. The rehabilitation program pro- 
vides physical examination; necessary medical, surgi- 
cal, psychiatric, therapeutic, and hospital services; 
necessary prosthetic services; counseling and guid- 
ance; training for employment; necessary tools, equip- 
ment, and licenses; and placement and follow-up. 

During 1956 the federal government expended $32 
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million for vocational rehabilitation, and 70,254 per- 
sons who had suffered virtually every type of impair- 
ment were rehabilitated. During the years 1947 to 
1956, 589,821 persons were rehabilitated, and federal 
funds expended for this program totaled $216 
million. 

In 1955, vocational rehabilitation cost $41 million, 
of which $25 million was federal money, and 57,981 
persons were rehabilitated. These persons increased 
their combined annual earnings from an estimated 
$15 million prior to rehabilitation to $105 million 
afterwards, and pay federal income taxes of $8.5 mil- 
lion per year (110). 

Training of Nurses. An extensive federal nurse- 
training program was begun in 1941 and was ex- 
tended by the Bolton Act of 1943. Federal appropri- 
ations provided training for graduate and student 
nurses. The program was carried on in regular nurse- 
training institutions under the general administration 
of the United States Public Health Service. More than 
$182 million was appropriated for the training. A 
total of 1125 schools participated in the program, 
and they enrolled 179,000 students beginning in 1943. 
Enrollments in the program terminated in October 
1945, 

The Vocational Education Act of 1946 (George- 
Barden Act) was amended in 1956 by authorizing 
for the fiscal year 1957 and for each of the next 
four fiscal years the expenditure of $5 million in 
matching grants to the states for the extension and 
improvement of practical-nurse training. 

The Health Amendments Act of 1956 provided 
traineeships for advanced training of professional 
nurses, so that they would be prepared to teach in 
various fields of nurse training. Title I of this act 
emphasized preparation for staff positions in public- 
health nursing. Title II authorized $2 million for 
1956-57 and $3 million for 1957-58 for advanced 
preparation for nurses for administrative, supervisory, 
and teaching positions in all fields of nursing. The 
traineeships are awarded by the Surgeon General 
through grants to public or other nonprofit institu- 
tions providing the training. The number of awards 
for 1958 totaled 794; they were made to 61 different 
institutions, and the total budget covering the 794 
awards amounted to slightly over $3 million. 

The National Institute of Health, the National 
Heart Institute, the National Institute of Mental 
Health, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
all provide training stipends for graduate nurses. The 
Children’s Bureau also makes training grants ayail- 
able to the states for graduate nurses Preparing for 
maternal and child-health programs. 

Training of Public-Health Personnel. The U. S. 
Public Health Service of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is concerned with several 
educational programs. Part of the federal funds ap- 
propriated each year to aid the Programs of state 
health agencies is used for personnel training to 
improve health services to the general public. State 
health officers select these types of persons for train- 
ing: physicians, dentists, nurses, laboratory workers, 
sanitation personnel, and other Persons employed in 


official state, county, or local health programs. Uni- 
versity credit may be earned in some courses. In 
1954-55, federal grants to states and territories for 
education of public-health personnel totalled $633,- 
000 (45, p. 51). In 1956-57 these grants totalled 
$1,041,916. 

The Public Health Service also conducts training 
programs at its Sanitary Engineering and Communi- 
cable Disease Centers, for which federal grants in 
1954-55 amounted to $545,000. 

Research fellowships and traineeships and training 
grants are provided annually by the Public Health 
Service. Funds for these two purposes amounted to 
$2.6 million and $11 million, respectively, in 1954-55. 
In 1956 these grants increased to $17.3 million, For 
the five-year period 1951-52 to 1955-56 they totalled 
$62.5 million (45, p. 55). 

Training of Scientists. Public Law 507 of the 
Eighty-First Congress established the National Sci- 
ence Foundation in 1950 “to promote the progress 
of science; to advance the national health, prosperity, 
and welfare; to secure the national defense; and for 
other purposes.” 

Grants are made to qualified research investigators 
through their institutions, usually universities or col- 
leges, to support approved projects. Pre-doctoral and 
post-doctoral fellowships in the mathematical, physi- 
cal, medical, biological, and engineering sciences are 
awarded annually. Fellows may attend any accredited 
nonprofit American or nonprofit foreign institutions 
of higher learning. The fellowship program also in- 
cludes awards to senior-post-doctoral and faculty 
scientists of superior accomplishments. In 1957 the 
Foundation granted 1109 fellowships in the sciences 
(70, 71). 

The Foundation also seeks to further education in 
the sciences through conferences and summer insti- 
tutes which bring together scientists and teachers of 
Science to discuss recent scientific advances and the 
development of science curriculums. Teachers at both 
the secondary-school and college level participate. 
A visiting lecture program permits eminent scientists 
to make short visits to colleges for lectures and con- 
ferences. Another project provides traveling science 
libraries. During the fiscal year 1957 the Foundation 
supported 96 summer institutes and 16 academic- 
year institutes for high-school and college science 
teachers, and provided partial support for 25 confer- 
ences on specific aspects of science (70). 

Appropriations for the National Science Founda- 
tion for the fiscal year 1956 were $16 million (70), 
and for 1957, $40 million (71). These included grants 
not only for the above activities but also for basic 
research. 

The Atomic Energy Commission contracts for re- 
search and training in research in universities and 
research departments of industrial establishments in 
the physical, biological, and medical sciences, A 
scholarship program for young scientists is provided 
for through the National Science Foundation, Federal 
funds expended for educational purposes by the AEC 
in 1953-54 totaled $19 million (45, p. 132). The 
Corresponding figure for 1957-58 was $42 million. 
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FEDERAL ADVISORY, CONSULTATIVE, AND 
RESEARCH SERVICES IN EDUCATION. The fed- 
eral government maintains a wide range of activities 
providing adviscry, consultative, information, and 
research services in education. Some activities of this 
type are found in nearly all federal departments and 
federal agencies. Much of this work, however, is 
carried on by the U. S. Office of Education. 

U. S. Office of Education. Blauch’s review (13) of 
the historical background of the Office of Education 
reports that in 1838 Henry Barnard, then Secretary 
of the Connecticut State Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools, came to Washington in search of 
reliable facts about the schools of the United States. 
He found none. For the next 30 years, Barnard led 
a movement for the establishment of a federal edu- 
cation agency. In 1866 Congressman James A. Gar- 
field presented to Congress the request of the National 
Association of State and City School Superintendents 
for a national bureau. On March 2, 1867, President 
Johnson signed the bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Education to be directed 
by a Commissioner appointed by the President. 

The new agency was created “for the purpose of 
collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories; and of diffusing such informa- 
tion respecting the organization and management of 
schools and school systems, and methods of teaching 
as shall aid the people of the United States in the 
establishment and maintenance of efficient school 
systems; and otherwise promote the cause of educa- 
tion.” 

Henry Barnard, the first Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, held that office until March 15, 1870. He was 
not a member of the President’s Cabinet. He did not 
have power to appoint his subordinates. In 1869 the 
Department of Education was renamed the Office of 
Education in the Department of the Interior. In 1870 
the Office of Education was changed to the Bureau 
of Education, and it was known by this title until 
1929 when the former name was restored. 

Congress in 1917 established as an independent 
agency the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
to administer the Smith-Hughes Act and to make 
studies and reports to aid in the organization and 
conduct of vocational education. Similar functions 
with respect to vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally disabled were lodged in the Board in 1920 by 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. From 1918 to 
1921 the Board also administered the program of 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, Blauch (11) and Holt (38) have Te- 
viewed the early history of the Board. By executive 
order in 1933 the functions of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Board was made an ad- 
visory body. In the same year the Secretary of the 
Interior assigned to the Office of Education the fed- 
eral administration of vocational education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The Office of Education remained in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior until July 1939 when, under a 
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reorganization of government offices and bureaus, the 
Federal Security Agency was established and the 
Office, including its functions and personnel, was 
transferred to the new agency. A further change 
occurred in September 1943 when the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation was located in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
is now in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare which in 1953 replaced the Federal Security 
Agency. The Office of Education became one of the 
units of this new Department. 

The Office of Education has as a background a 
long and contentious history as to its status and func- 
tion. These matters over the years have been studied 
by many individuals and groups. Among the studies 
are those of the Advisory Committee on Education 
(2), Allen (3), the Commission on the Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government (39, 
Vol. 1; 39, Vol. 2, Ch. III), Judd (46), the National 
Advisory Committee on Education (62), the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (65), a joint committee 
of EPC and ACE (67), Quattlebaum (84), and Smith 
(94). 

IssUES REGARDING A FEDERAL OFFICE FOR EDUCA- 
TION. The more important issues affecting a principal 
national agency concerned with education are these: 
(a) whether this agency should continue to occupy 
a minor and subordinate place in the federal struc- 
ture, or whether it should be advanced in status and 
function; (b) whether this agency should have a re- 
lationship to the federal administrative structure and 
the President typical of federal departments and other 
federal agencies, or whether it should have a degree 
of separateness such as that provided by placing it 
under the general control of a national board of edu- 
cation appointed by the President, with possible con- 
firmation by the Senate, said Board being authorized 
to appoint its chief executive officer following the 
analogy found in many local and state school systems; 
(c) whether this federal agency should be able to 
communicate directly with the President through its 
chief executive officer, or whether it should go 
through one or more subordinate administrative 
officials; and (d) to what extent the general policy 
shall be to locate and coordinate administrative func- 
tions affecting educational activities and involving 
schools and higher educational institutions financed 
in part or in whole by the federal government in one 
national education office, as opposed to scattering 
them among a number of federal departments and 
offices. 

Those who advocate keeping the Office of Educa- 
tion in a minor place in the federal government fear 
that a potent office might result in political and par- 
tisan control of education in the states by the federal 
government. Those who advocate a stronger federal 
office maintain that this is essential to provide for 
education the leadership it should have in Washing- 
ton and throughout the nation, and to provide for the 
coordination of the many federal educational activ- 
ities now dispersed among a number of federal de- 
partments and independent agencies. It is recognized 
that the nature of some federal educational activities 
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requires that they be located in particular depart- 
ments or federal agencies. 

PRESENT ORGANIZATION AND SERVICES OF OFFICE 
oF EDUCATION. The locating of the Office of Education 
in the new Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in 1953 represented a triumph of the view- 
point that this Office should be amalgamated in the 
structure of the federal government rather than given 
a somewhat separate status. Also, the Office continued 
to be a minor federal agency rather than achieving 
a position coequal in status to that of a federal de- 
partment. 

Nevertheless, significant gains have been made in 
the status of the Office. Education is recognized in 
name as one of the principal functions of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Some fed- 
eral educational activities affecting the states, although 
still located in other departments, are being admin- 
istered with greater regard for their educational 
effects in the states because of cooperative arrange- 
ments with the Office of Education. Furthermore, 
mere importance is placed on the three major func- 
tions of this Office: (a) educational research, which 
recently has been expanded through cooperative ar- 
Tangements with universities and state departments 
of education; (b) educational services; and (c) the 
administration of grants. 

The position of the United States Commissioner 
of Education has been elevated. The number and 
rank of professional personnel have been improved; 
together with the clerical staff these number over 600. 

Under the general direction of the Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner, the activities of the Office 
are carried out through five program divisions: Di- 
vision of School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas; Division of Higher Education; Division of 
International Education; Division of State and Local 
School Systems; and Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion. These five divisions are headed by Assistant 
Commissioners. There is also an Assistant Commis- 
sioner in charge of statistics and research services, 
Auxiliary services are carried on in additional offices: 
Administrative Management, Publications, Laws and 
Legislation, and Library Services (113). 

Some of the more important services performed in 
the above divisions and offices into which the Office 
of Education is at present organized are described 
below. 

Statistical Studies. The Office of Education has 
been maintained primarily as a service agency to 
education, rather than as an instrument for the for- 
mulation of national policy. Its influence has been 
exerted largely through the collection, interpretation, 
and dissemination of educational information. The 
Office is without authority to compel reporting by 
school systems and other educational institutions. 
Exceptions are that the land-grant institutions, 
Howard University, and State Boards for Vocational 
Education are required to report on their activities. 
Mainly through cooperative arrangements, the Office 
of Education regularly obtains educational data from 
virtually all state departments of education, higher 
educational institutions, and other educational agen- 
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cies. Its reports supply information regarding school 
and college population, professional personnel, ad- 
ministrative organization, financial support, and other 
items. The Office of Education, in cooperation with 
the states, has increased uniformity and comparability 
of educational statistics. Its reports on education are 
more comprehensive and usable than those of other 
nations. 

These reports range from a few pages of data on 
special and limited phases of education to compre- 
hensive presentations of facts and interpretations of 
major fields of educational concern. Reports of the 
latter type have increased in number and value in 
recent years. 

Research. Research activities have long been one of 
the principal functions of the Office of Education. 
Included among these are studies by individual staff 
members of the Office and cooperative studies with 
other educational agencies. These investigations have 
dealt with various phases of education. They include 
questionnaire and field studies; legal, historical, and 
bibliographical research; and analytical and statistical 
projects. 

Public Law 531, signed by President Eisenhower 
on July 26, 1954, adds a new dimension to the re- 
search function of the Office. The law authorized the 
Commissioner of Education to “. . . enter into con- 
tracts and jointly finance cooperative arrangements 
with universities and colleges and State educational 
agencies for the conduct of research, surveys, and 
demonstrations in the field of education.” The Com- 
missioner has identified ten areas in which the Office 
will support research, grouped under three major 
heads as follows: (a) conservation and development 
of human resources; (b) housing and staffing of the 
nation’s schools and colleges; and (c) educational 
implications of expanding technology and economy 
(90). These three categories are subject to change 
depending on future needs, 

In June 1956 the Congress appropriated $1,020,190 
for the cooperative research program of the Office, 
of which $675,000 was earmarked for research on 
education of the mentally retarded. For 1958 the 
Congressional appropriation for the Office’s coopera- 
tive research program totaled $2.3 million. 

A research advisory committee of nine members is 
consulted in the development of this cooperative 
research program. The law requires that the Com- 
missioner of Education seek the advice of research 
specialists in evaluating proposals received for re- 
search projects. This cooperative research program 
was a milestone in federal relations to educational 
research. 

An early example of major federal support for 
educational research was the agricultural experiment 
Stations. In 1950 the federal government established 
the National Science Foundation, one of the functions 
of which is to administer basic research in the physi- 
cal sciences. The importance of research in the physi- 
cal sciences is obvious. However, many serious 
problems of mankind today lie in the fields with 
which education and other social sciences are con- 
cerned. The initiation of a policy of providing federal 
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funds for educational research is of great significance. 

Cooperation with State Departments of Education. 
The program of the Office gives high priority to 
problems which state departments consider crucial. 
Many of the Office’s projects are carried on at the 
request of the Council of Chief State School Officers. 

One interesting example of federal-state coopera- 
tion in education is the school-facilities survey. In 
the period following World War II it became clear 
that a critical shortage of school buildings existed. 
To meet this situation, Public Law 815 of the Eighty- 
First Congress authorized in 1950 the appropriation 
of $3 million to assist the several states in making 
an inventory of existing school facilities, to survey 
probable future needs, and to study the adequacy 
of state and local resources for meeting these needs. 
The studies under this legislation were conducted by 
state school officials in cooperation with the Office 
of Education. States were required to match federal 
funds for this work (45, p. 38-41). 

The reports issued (114, 115) revealed a serious 
shortage of school facilities in most states. The Office 
of Education now reports data each fall obtained 
from state departments of education on the school- 
building situation. One indirect outcome of the com- 
prehensive collection of data concerning the school- 
building shortage was the proposal for federal legisla- 
tion to aid the states in eliminating this shortage. 

Promotion of Library Services. The Office issues 
reports on libraries and fosters cooperation among 
libraries and between public libraries and schools: 
Its own collection of 365,000 volumes is one of the 
largest on education in the world. Public Law 597 
of the Eighty-Fourth Congress authorizes $7,500,000 
in grants to the states to develop public-library service 
for five fiscal years beginning with 1957. The appro- 
priation for 1957 was $2,050,000. This measure will 
aid in bringing local library service to 27 million 
Americans not provided with this service, 90 percent 
of whom live in rural areas. Federal funds are allo- 
cated to the states on the basis of rural population, 
to be matched by the states according to economic 
ability. The Office of Education cooperates with state 
library agencies in developing the program and ad- 
ministers the federal funds. 

Other Cooperative Arrangements and Services. 
Numerous federal agencies other than the Office of 
Education have divisions or programs in education, 
and others have projects which affect education, The 
Office of Education has cooperative arrangements 
with a number of these. For example, it helps the 
Veterans Administration in accrediting agencies pro- 
viding education for veterans. 

Other activities of the Office include: (a) partici- 
pation in educational meetings, (b) advisory service 
through correspondence and visits in the field, (c) 
holding conferences on educational problems, (a) 
exchange of educational documents with foreign 
countries, (e) advice to congressional committees 
concerning proposed legislation on education. 

Office of Education Publications. A large part of 
the influence of the Office has been exerted through 
publications. These include bulletins, pamphlets, cir- 
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culars, and two periodicals: School Life, concerned 
largely with elementary and secondary education, 
and Higher Education, which presents pertinent data 
and significant information of general interest on 
plans and programs of colleges and universities. The 
Office of Education also supplies descriptive and in- 
terpretive information which it collects from other 
federal agencies on their policies and practices affect- 
ing higher education. 

The annual Educational Directory is a comprehen- 
sive listing of educational systems and institutions 
and their principal officials. The Biennial Survey of 
Education, an extensive bulletin containing the statis- 
tics of education in the United States, is issued in 
even-numbered years. The publications of the Office, 
since its establishment in 1867, constitute a com- 
pendium of significant developments of education in 
the United States during the past ninety years. 

Administration of Federal Grants. The Office ad- 
ministers three types of federal grants-in-aid to the 
states: (a) appropriations for the endowment and 
support of the land-grant colleges and universities, 
(b) appropriations for federal cooperation in voca- 
tional education, and (c) appropriations for public 
rural-library services. In addition the school Assist- 
ance Division makes grants directly to school districts 
in federally affected areas. 

The appropriations for 1957-58 for these four types 
of federal grants-in-aid for education were, respec- 
tively: $5 million, $38.5 million, $2 million, and 
$221.5 million. The funds for the Office of Education 
for administration for the fiscal year 1957 were $5,- 
270,000, including approximately $1 million for co- 
operative research, making a grand total of $272 
million. The 1958 federal appropriation for the ad- 
ministration of the Office of Education was $7 million. 

White House Conference on Education. In 1954 
the President of the United States proposed a series 
of conferences on education in each state, culminat- 
ing in a national conference, to discuss educational 
problems and make recommendations for appropriate 
action. Public Law 530, Eighty-Third Congress, 
authorized an appropriation for such an undertaking. 
A national committee was appointed by the President 
to plan the White House Conference and to assist 
the states in organizing prior conferences. Approxi- 
mately 500,000 citizens participated in preliminary 
conferences held in all states and principal territories. 
Points to be considered were suggested in a work- 
book (22). Late in 1955 more than 1800 nonedu- 
cators and educators, in a ratio of two thirds and 
one third respectively, from all states and territories 
met in Washington for four days to consider school 
problems. Discussions were organized under six heads: 
(a) What should our schools accomplish? (b) In 
what ways can we organize our school systems more 
effectively and economically? (c) What are our 
school building needs? (d) How can we get enough 
good teachers and keep them? (e) How can we 
finance our schools—build and operate them? (f) 
How can we obtain a continuing public interest in 
education? (23). 

The Conference operated through a complex of 
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166 round-tables so organized as to result in findings 
and recommendations concerning the six topics which 
would assist the National Committee in its final 
report to the President. Discussions were limited to 
problems at the elementary- and secondary-school 
level and dealt mainly with local and state educa- 
tional matters, rather than with basic issues of 
national policy in education. The exception to the 
foregoing was vigorous discussion having to do with 
federal aid or support for public schools. Some re- 
ports on this matter from the round-tables as they 
concerned general federal aid for education were 
favorable; others expressed disapproval. A large ma- 
jority favored federal aid or support for school- 
building construction. The Report of the Committee, 
issued in April 1956, is contained in a 126-page 
document (23). 

Studies and Pronouncements Concerning Federal 
Policy in Higher Education. Until recently various 
answers were given as to whether or not it is desir- 
able to increase the number of students going through 
college (124). Some have warned that normal trends 
are likely to produce more college graduates than the 
nation’s economy can support. The greatly increased 
demand for scientists and other college-trained 
workers refutes this argument. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
charged with the task of examining the functions of 
higher education, concluded in 1948 that a large 
increase in college enrollments is desirable, and in- 
cluded in its program for action: (a) national policy 
of federally financed scholarships, (b) substantial 
federal aid for current operating costs of higher edu- 
cation for a five-year period, and (c) substantial 
federal aid for adequate plant facilities for higher 
education (77). These recommendations did not 
receive favorable congressional action. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1957 pointed out 
that there would be and should be a larger proportion 
of qualified young people attending college. This 
Commission, after noting that it has been federal 
policy in the past and currently to support higher 
education, concluded that “under present and pro- 
spective conditions, increased federal aid seems es- 
sential” (66, p. 151). 

Warnings of these commissions, as well as those 
of many other groups and of individual leaders, are 
sharpened by continually augmented college enroll- 
ments. The rise in birth rates since World War II 
and the growing demands of our expanding economy 
for men and women with education and training be- 
yond the high school are destined to increase further 
the load on higher education. Estimates of future 
growth in college enrollment between 1955 and 1970 
range from 50 to 100 percent above the 1955 total 
of 3,000,000 students. 

Increases of this magnitude will present many 
serious problems in providing adequate staff, physical 
facilities, and finance. “To lay before us all” these 
problems, “to encourage active and systematic at- 
tack,” and “to develop, through studies and confer- 
ences, proposals” in the field of higher education, in 
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1956 the President appointed the Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, made up of 21 
educators and 14 laymen. 

In its First Interim Report (78) the Committee 
listed the major educational programs beyond the 
high school which the federal government through 
many separate agencies is carrying on. They have al- 
ready been discussed in this article. Expenditures for 
these total more than $1.6 billion annually. 

In its Second Report to the President (79), issued 
in 1957, the Committee stressed the need for teachers, 
assistance to students, and planning. Included in its 
recommendations relative to the federal government 
and education beyond the high school were these: 
(a) The federal government should “strengthen state 
and local effort and responsibility and in the case of 
direct financial assistance, only through programs 
which are periodically reviewed and which are 
promptly terminated when no longer clearly justifi- 
able.” (b) A much closer interagency coordination 
in federal educational activities is highly desirable. 

As soon as the race for the control of outer space 
began, discussion sharpened as to the larger financial 
role which the federal government should play in 
education beyond the high school, particularly federal 
aid to college students. Even before this, in the first 
session of the Eighty-Fourth Congress in 1956, over 
fifty bills proposing some form of aid for this purpose 
had been introduced (83). 

In 1958 the Administration sponsored a bill pro- 
viding 10,000 college scholarships for needy able 
students for each of four years. The bill introduced 
by the Democrats called for 40,000 four-year scholar- 
ships each year for six years (73). 

FEDERAL FINANCING OF EDUCATION. The 
federal government since its beginning has been in- 
volved in financing education. Recent studies have 
tabulated between 200 and 300 separate and distinct 
federal educational activities which operate through 
various federal departments and agencies. The United 
States Office of Education lists 99 federal educational 
programs and services in 1955, and 137 in 1957. 
These listings, although incomplete, include the more 
important projects. The federal funds involved 
totaled $1,616,654,000 in 1955 (45, p. 2) and $1,- 
997,825 in 1957. Reports on federal expenditures for 
education appear periodically in School Life. 

Estimates of the amount of federal support for 
education depend upon definitions as to what is 
clearly an educational activity, as opposed to under- 
takings which somewhat involve schools and other 
educational institutions but are primarily aimed at 
some other area of public enterprise. 

The United States maintains some educational 
agencies which are wholly financed and administered 
by the federal government, such as the military acad- 
emies. The federal government also maintains enter- 
prises which only incidentally involve educational 
activities. In some cases such activities can be clearly 
identified as to organization and appropriation. In 
other instances these activities do not involve separate 
appropriations but are paid for out of appropriations 
for the over-all undertaking. Another category of 
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federal support for education includes funds for the 
support of schools, colleges, and other educational 
agencies in the states which are wholly or principally 
controlled and administered by the states. Federal 
funds for this purpose are derived from two principal 
sources. The first consists of income from permanent 
funds possessed by the states which derive from 
earlier federal grants of land and money. A second 
source of federal support is annual appropriations by 
the Congress, 

Most federal funds for the support of educational 
activities in the states are provided for annually in 
the federal budget. An exception is revenue from the 
national forests, which is earmarked for public 
schools and roads in the counties in which the forests 
are located. These latter sums are small, but they 
are increasing rapidly in amount. Several states also 
receive small sums from revenues connected with the 
development of submarginal lands (45, p. 77). It was 
proposed in 1953 that revenue from submerged oil 
lands be distributed to the states to aid in the support 
of schools, but this policy was not adopted by Con- 
gress (119). The material which follows is primarily 
concerned with research and practices bearing on 
federal grants-in-aid for education to the states, most 
of which involve annual budgetary action. 

Issues in Federal Financing of Education. Few is- 
sues have been more persistently studied and more 
vigorously debated since World War I than the role 
which the federal government should play in financing 
schools and other educational agencies in the states. 

Numerous bills have been considered in Congress 
during the past forty years, some providing for gen- 
eral and others for special federal support. Verbatim 
reports of hearings on these bills offer exhibits of the 
facts and arguments, pro and con, for federal funds 
for education, and of the groups and interests most 
concerned with this matter (117, 118). Quattlebaum’s 
studies (82, 83, 84) summarize legislative proposals, 
pertinent reports, and surveys, and compile arguments 
for and against federal aid. 

A 1951 inventory made by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress (84) listed 
nine reports made during the preceding twenty years 
by governmental commissions—some appointed by 
Republican and others by Democratic administrations 
—concerning federal policies in education, particu- 
larly that of financial support. The inventory also 
listed five reports of nongovernmental advisory groups. 
These 14 reports were all based upon extensive re- 
search, study, and deliberation. Both governmental 
and nongovernmental advisory commissions were 
unanimous in proposing federal grants-in-aid to the 
states for education in general, with emphasis on aid 
toward equalization of educational opportunity. 

Among the governmental reports issued since 1951 
which deal with federal policies in education are 
those by: (a) the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations (47, 48), which opposes federal grants for 
general education; (b) the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education (23), whose partici- 
pants approved by a ratio of more than 2 to 1 the 
proposition that the federal government should in- 
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crease its financial participation in public education 
and were much more in favor of funds for school 
construction than for local school operation; and 
(c) the President's Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School (79), which proposed that direct 
financial assistance be given only through programs 
which are periodically reviewed and which are 
promptly terminated when no longer clearly justified. 

Among nongovernmental reports issued since 1951 
are those by the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools (63) and the Educational Policies 
Commission (66), Both reports predict that the ex- 
pected sharp rise in educational expenditures in the 
next decade can be met by an increased level of gross 
national productivity. 

EDUCATION AS A MATTER OF NATIONAL CONCERN. 
A number of studies have presented data on the sig- 
nificance of education for national well-being. The 
rejections of young men for physical, mental, and 
educational deficiencies were at a sufficiently high 
rate in both World Wars to attract considerable at- 
tention. In one representative period in World War 
II, 35.2 percent of selective-service registrants were 
rejected. One factor responsible for these disqualifica- 
tions was “conditions in their childhood which were 
typical of communities having very low expenditures 
for education.” The military services arranged in- 
structional programs for recruits which would have 
been unnecessary “if reasonably adequate public- 
school services had been provided previous to induc- 
tion” (43, p. 111). 

A study especially concerned with rejections for 
illiteracy discovered that rates of rejection in World 
War II for the 12 states with the lowest expenditures 
per pupil for schools were seven times as high as in 
the 12 states with the highest expenditures per pupil. 
The Armed Forces “were able with a small invest- 
ment to turn many illiterate and poorly educated 
men into acceptable soldiers” (32, p. 99). 

Edwards and Richey (29) report that recent writ- 
ing on the school in American society has been 
characterized by “a sense of urgency that some intel- 
ligent direction be given to the moving forces of our 
day, and by an insistence that such direction is an 
inescapable responsibility of educational institutions.” 
These “moving forces” cross state borders and make 
education a matter of national concern. 

Interstate migration, for example, has been cited 
as bearing on federal responsibility in the financing 
of education, In the decade 1940 to 1950 there was 
a net gain in population from migration of 4,595,000 
persons in the 12 states with high per-capita incomes 
and which generally provide relatively high levels of 
school support and opportunity. There was a net loss 
from migration of 3,032,000 persons by the states 
with lower per-capita incomes and with lower per- 
pupil expenditures. This migration of the poorly edu- 
cated mainly concentrates in the slums of the great 
cities (108). It has been claimed that this phenom- 
enon calls for preventive federal action by supplying 
funds to help raise the level of education in the 
poorer states. 

Three studies have dealt with the range of financial 
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support per unit of school service to be performed 
in the school districts of the United States. These 
studies reveal an enormous range in this regard. The 
third and most recent of these studies shows that 
some districts spend $12,000 and more per classroom 
unit and others spend $200 and less per classroom 
unit, a range of over 60 to 1 (43, p. 1-2). These dis- 
parities in support are accompanied by gross inequal- 
ities in educational opportunity. 

Various factors other than money determine school 
quality. However, the preponderant evidence of re- 
search is that the cost-quality relationship is a power- 
ful one, especially when substantial differences in 
unit expenditures exist (44, 75). Mort concludes that 
“Every empirical study of the relationship between 
expenditure level and quality of education adds its 
bit to the presumption that the relationship is strong” 
(57, p. 9). 

Attitudes differ sharply as to the significance of 
rejections for military service, illiteracy, inequalities 
in school support, interstate migration, and similar 
social phenomena, for federal responsibility in educa- 
tion. Some claim that such conditions weaken the 
whole national fabric and that they are not likely to 
be corrected except through federal action and finan- 
cial support. Others claim the threat to national well- 
being of such conditions has been exaggerated and 
that in any case the proper route to alleviation is 
better state and local action and support. They would 
also leave such questions as raising the general 
economic well-being of the nation through education 
and meeting the country’s increasing demands for 
high-level talent to the states and localities. 

These conflicting claims raise a series of questions 
on such matters as the ability and effort of the states 
to deal with the financing of education. 

ABILITY TO FINANCE Education. Economists gen- 
erally agree that the United States has the economic 
or financial ability to finance an adequate program 
of education. Ruml, for example, states: “The financ- 
ing problem is a problem of policy, not of resources; 
the problem is to select the best basis on which to 
make a small portion of the increased national pro- 
duction and income available for education” (86, 
p. 196). This ability, however, is unevenly distributed 
among the states. Numerous studies have been made 
of the relative ability of the states to finance educa- 
tion. State ability to finance schools is defined as 
economic resources or tax capacity divided by educa- 
tional need or load. Various measures of tax capacity 
have been employed. The state income payment (or 
personal income) series is now generally accepted as 
the preferable state Capacity measure (61). 

Educational need or load has been defined as num- 
ber of children in average daily attendance, number 
of children of school age as enumerated in the census, 
and number of weighted elementary pupil units. The 
latter takes account of the difference in cost per pupil 
in elementary as compared with high schools. The 
classroom unit is a given number of pupils, in com- 
munities of typical density of Population, but cor- 
Tected to take account of effect of sparsity of 


population on cost (43, p. 131-32). In some instances 
total population has been considered as a measure of 
educational need. 

The relative ability of a state to finance schools is 
modified according to which measure of need is 
used, since states differ substantially as to ratio of 
school-age children to total population, ratio of 
school-age children in the census to children attending 
school, ratio of elementary- to high-school pupils, 
and sparsity or density of population. For example, 
the number of classroom units per 1000 total popu- 
lation to be financed in the states ranges from 4 to 
10, or a ratio of 2.5 to 1 (43, p. 100-3). 

An early study of relative abilities of the states to 
finance public schools found that the richest state 
had some six times as much ability to finance public 
schools as the poorest, the exact ratio depending on 
the particular measure of economic resources or 
taxable capacity used in the calculations (72, p. 35- 
37). Subsequent studies have narrowed this range 
principally because of the relatively rapid gain in 
per capita income of the poorer states. In 1949-50, 
on the basis of income per capita, New York State 
had 2.7 times the financial ability of Mississippi. On 
the basis of income per classroom unit, New York 
was 5.4 times as able financially as Mississippi (43, 
p. 103). 

Variations in per-pupil expenditure for schools are 
closely associated with financial abilities. Early studies 
discovered this relationship among the states and 
pointed out that ability and resulting expenditure also 
were positively related to state achievement in educa- 
tion (72, p. 39-48). Later studies have confirmed the 
fact that’ ability largely determines level of support. 
For example, the most recent comprehensive study 
of this matter shows that in 1949-50 New York State 
expended $7627 per classroom unit, and Mississippi 
$1451. This ratio of 5.3 to 1 in expenditure levels 
approximates the relative financial abilities of the 
two states (43, p. 103). 

One calculation of the relative ability of the states 
to finance education in 1955 deducted both federal per- 
sonal income taxes from the gross personal income, 
and basic expenditures for food, shelter, and clothing, 
to determine net income for each state. This net in- 
come, when divided by number of school-age children 
(age 5 to 17), gave the following variations in ability 
for the least and the most able sections of the nation: 
East South Central states, $1863; Middle Atlantic 
States, $6488: a ratio of 3.5 to 1. The corresponding 
figures for the most and the least able states were: 
$1074 for Mississippi; $7809 for Connecticut: a ratio 
of 7.3 to 1. 

The foregoing relatively simple approaches to 
measurement of tax capacity and financial ability fail 
to take account of several factors which research so 
far has dealt with imperfectly. In some states certain 
taxes may be collected in a state, but the burden or 
incidence of these taxes may be shifted in part to 
the citizens of other states. For example, states 
through which major interstate highways pass may 
readily collect considerable sums through tolls or the 
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tax on gasoline sales, especially when there are no 
convenient alternate routes. States lacking such high- 
ways can expect to realize relatively little revenue 
from such sources. Other things being equal, a state 
may levy higher taxes, without economic repercus- 
sions, to the extent that its industries and products 
enjoy a relatively monopolistic status as opposed to 
a competitive one. Also, in measuring the fiscal status 
of a state one must take account of its total public- 
service needs. Governmental costs tend to rise with 
such factors as industrialization and urbanization. 

The relative fiscal status of the states also needs to 
be considered in relation to federal tax withdrawals. 
All federal grants-in-aid and federal expenditures in 
the states, not merely those affecting education, need 
to be taken into account. Mushkin’s studies in these 
areas shed considerable light on these complex mat- 
ters. One study remarks that the relative capacity 
of the states “is affected very little by an adjustment 
for federal tax withdrawals” (61, p. v). Another 
study, based on 1952 data and issued in 1956, con- 
cludes that “Federal grants now go in somewhat 
larger measure to the poorer than to the wealthier 
states. The minor equalizing effects of present grants- 
in-aid are overshadowed, however, by other Federal 
expenditures . . . On balance, Federal taxing and 
spending serves to reduce income differences among 
the states. Nevertheless wide differences exist in the 
per capita income levels of the states” (60, p. 2-3). 

EFFORT To FINANCE EDUCATION. Frequently the 
debates concerning the role of the federal government 
in financing education explicitly or implicitly involve 
the concept of effort. Effort of a state to finance 
education is defined as the percentage of its income 
allocated for the financing of this service. 

Early studies of effort to finance education revealed 
that the poorer states as a group make somewhat 
greater effort to finance schools than do the richer 
states (7; 72, p. 48-54). This finding has been con- 
firmed by subsequent studies (43, p. 107). The greater 
effort to finance education of the poorer as compared 
with the richer states, however, is far from sufficient 
to equalize support, since the differences in ability 
between these two groups of states are much greater 
than the differences in effort. 

Several studies have dealt with tax effort required 
by the states to finance given levels of financial sup- 
port for schools. Chisholm’s study examined the 
amount which each state could raise under uniform 
application of a so-called model tax system. He con- 
cluded: “A considerable number of states cannot 
finance their schools at a level of expenditure equiva- 
lent to the average for the country as a whole, even 
though they adopt modern systems of taxes, levy 
these taxes at substantial rates, and allocate a proper 
portion of tax revenue to the support of schools” 
(19, p. 163-64). 

More recent studies have confirmed that the poorer 
states, in order to provide an acceptable level of 
financial support for schools in all communities, 
would have to levy taxes which would appear to be 
“unreasonable” (43, p. 108-10). 
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INTERPRETATION OF EFFORT AND ABILITY STUDIES. 
The illustrative studies cited in the foregoing para- 
graphs show that the states differ substantially in 
ability to finance education; that these differences are 
correlated with wide disparities in the financial sup- 
port of education and in the quality of education 
provided; and that the tax effort required in some 
states to bring their substandard schools up to the 
average level of support for the nation would appear 
to be beyond their abilities, unless they were to levy 
taxes at rates which appear to be unreasonable as 
compared with those thus far levied by any state. 

Individuals and commissions confronted by facts 
such as the foregoing express a variety of viewpoints 
as to their significance for national policy and action 
in the financing of education (4). 

Some see in these facts the necessity of federal 
support for schools to supplement that which is 
raised by the states and localities. They contend that 
such support is essential in the national interest, and 
that the nation’s well-being and security are jeopard- 
ized by the absence of federal support. Edwards (28), 
for example, holds that “equal educational oppor- 
tunity for youth is a national responsibility.” 

Others hold an opposite viewpoint. They contend 
that there has been exaggeration of the shortcomings 
of education, and that in so far as these are based 
on inadequate financial support the remedy is to be 
found in more effective local and state leadership 
and financial effort in the states and localities. It is 
argued that federal support is unnecessary to correct 
financial and other educational deficiencies, and that 
such support would do more harm than good by 
blunting local and state initiative and increasing fed- 
eral control. 

Decision in this matter involves values, judgments, 
and social philosophy as much as or more than re- 
search findings. It is a fact, however, that the federal 
government, as described earlier, annually appropri- 
ates considerable sums for grants-in-aid for education 
in the states. These grants take a variety of forms and 
involve a variety of practices and procedures. 

Evolution of Federal Policy. The early land grants 
were for general support of schools in the states. 
They were not limited to a particular educational 
purpose, No requirements or controls were involved. 
The first Morrill Act of 1862 was somewhat more 
specific, It singled out a particular educational level 
and type of institution to be established and included 
a few requirements. 

Later acts included one or more of the following 
features: specific limiting of scope and purpose, re- 
quired matching of federal with state and local funds, 
cooperative planning and administration by federal 
and state agencies, and contracting with state agencies 
for specific educational services with federal super- 
vision. 

The long-term trend in making federal grants-in- 
aid for education in the states has been away from 
grants to stimulate and establish broad educational 
undertakings toward those for specific and limited 
purposes; away from grants involving few specifica- 
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tions and controls toward those which involve some 
of both; away from grants which did not specify 
what state and local support should be, toward the 
requirement that federal funds for the specific under- 
taking shall be matched by prescribed amounts of 
state and local funds; and away from fundamental, 
long-term educational purposes toward temporary 
grants to meet emergency situations. Hutchins and 
others list seven prominent national purposes under- 
lying the provision of federal funds for education 
which have evolved over the years (45, p. 4-5). In 
recent decades, federal support of education in the 
States exemplifies less and less a consistent national 
policy in this regard and more and more a series 
of expedient or opportunistic actions (16, p. 386). 
This situation applies to legislation affecting higher 
education as well as elementary and secondary 
schools. 

FEDERAL FINANCING OF HIGHER EpucaTIoN. Blauch 
(12) points out that recent legislation concerned with 
colleges and universities reflects no “clearly discern- 
ible federal policy toward higher education.” Most of 
this legislation represents pragmatic measures taken 
because they were sorely needed or strongly urged at 
a particular time. 

Most of the funds which go to higher institutions 
are for services to the federal government: that is, 
for specific federal purposes. This introduces a new 
concept and procedure (41, 100). The federal gov- 
ernment contracts with higher institutions for the 
services it needs, such as research, education and 
rehabilitation of veterans, and training of various 
professional personnel including scientists. The money 
appropriated aids in financing the over-all programs 
of these institutions only indirectly, if at all. In some 
cases the contracts are so drawn that the services 
performed at the instigation of the federal govern- 
ment cost the institutions more than the federal pay- 
ments received, when all costs, including those for 
administration, office space, and the like, are taken 
into account. 

A 1952 study under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion on Financing Higher Education pointed out that 
the many separate, uncoordinated federal programs 
in higher education emphasized the interests of the 
individual federal departments or agencies sponsoring 
them, rather than the general needs of higher educa- 
tion. Specialized federal programs are set up with no 
consideration of their total impact on colleges and 
universities (8). 

These programs do little to equalize higher educa- 
tional opportunities among and within the states, 
which vary widely in ability and effort to support 
higher education. 

Hungate’s study (42) of the financing of higher 
education, for example, disclosed great inequality 
among the states, both in the total current support 
provided and in the proportions derived from such 
major sources as state funds, student fees, and income 
from endowment. He raises these questions: Can 
equality of higher educational opportunity be achieved 
by states themselves? Can equality of higher educa- 
tional opportunity be achieved short of large-scale 
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aid from the federal government both for institutional 
costs and for student living costs? When federal aid 
for higher education is provided, will it be appropri- 
ated to the states or their administration and subject 
only to audit, or will such aid be administered under 
detailed federal rules and regulations? 

Future Federal Policy. Opinions differ as to what 
needs to be done to bring about greater wisdom and 
consistency in the provision of federal grants-in-aid 
to the states. They vary all the way from those who 
would have the federal government withdraw from 
all action in this field to those who believe a sub- 
stantial and consistent program of federal support is 
essential. Should the former viewpoint prevail, there 
is no problem as to what policies and practices should 
operate. It appears, however, on the basis of past 
experience that some grants-in-aid to the states in 
some more or less desirable form are needed, and 
that in the future these grants will be increased. If 
this prediction is fulfilled, then a number of issues of 
policy and practice arise, 

The great majority of citizens, as well as educators, 
oppose federal control of education in the states, 
whether they favor increased federal support for edu- 
cation or not. This position is based on a belief in 
certain inherent merits of decentralization of educa- 
tion as it has developed in the United States. There 
are a few, however, who believe that it would be in 
the nation’s interest to establish certain national 
standards in education (95). It has been urged that 
changed social and economic conditions call for a 
reconsideration of local-state-federal relations in edu- 
cation which evolved in our earlier history, and that 
a program based on federal, state, and local coopera- 
tion would result in a more prompt solution of many 
problems in education and a general increase in its 
effectiveness (35). 

There are those who believe that federal support 
of education in the states should be for relatively 
general purposes such as the establishment of a floor 
of financial support under all school districts, as was 
Proposed by Senator Taft in Senate Bill 246, Eighty- 
First Congress, First Session (Educational Finance 
Act of 1949), which passed the Senate twice by sub- 
stantial majorities but which was held up in commit- 
tee in the House. Those who favor general grants 
urge that these are essential in substantial amount if 
the states are to finance the rising cost of education; 
that general federal grants will keep the shaping of 
educational programs in the states; and that they will 
also avoid distortion of state school budgets resulting 
from efforts to provide for special educational under- 
takings defined by the federal government. Action of 
this type would need to rest upon a carefully thought- 
out, long-term, national policy for education, 

Those who favor special federal grants believe that 
it is Utopian to expect Congress to develop and put 
into effect a policy of general support for education. 
They claim that it is desirable to focus federal grants 
on specific, pressing needs, that amounts required 
for such purposes can be kept within proper limits, 
and that Congress will pass such legislation. 

Two viewpoints prevail as to whether grants made 
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to the states should be apportioned on a per-capita 
basis, such as so much per pupil in attendance, or 
whether equalization should be sought. In the latter 
case, the objective is to provide larger amounts per 
unit of need to the poorer states, 

Advocates of flat grants point out that federal sup- 
port is needed in all states, that the rich states pay 
most of the federal tax bill and that it is unfair to 
disadvantage them both in collecting and in distribut- 
ing federal funds, and that flat grants are simpler to 
administer and are less likely to result in federal 
control, 

Those advocating equalization point out that a 
given amount of money will achieve more in shoring 
up educational shortages in the states if distributed 
on an equalization basis, that this should be a first 
objective of federal support, and that if objective 
bases of distribution are used control is no more 
likely than under flat grants, 

At present federal support for education in the 
states is distributed on a number of bases, such as 
population, total or school; flat grants; matching; 
cost of program; payment in lieu of taxes on federal 
property; cost of tuition; contracts for service; alloca- 
tion to provide proportionately larger amounts to less 
wealthy areas; and combinations of some of the fore- 
going (45, p. 6-10). Mort and Reusser have developed 
a conceptual pattern for federal aid and have illus- 
trated three alternative bases for distributing federal 
grants to the states (58, Ch. 29). 

A number of considerations bear upon federal tax- 
ation and school support. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: The federal government has replaced state 
and local governments as the dominant taxing unit. 
Federal tax collections were about one third of all 
collections at the turn of the century; however, fed- 
eral taxes now are about three fourths of all taxes. 
The rapid rise in federal taxation and the broadening 
of the federal tax structure has had many direct and 
indirect effects on state and local financing of educa- 
tion (6, Chs. 10 and 11; 20, 56). Federal assistance 
to the states for some public services has somewhat 
tempered the impact of heavy federal taxes. This 
factor, however, has operated with less effect on 
education because of the meager amount of federal 
funds allocated to schools in the states. It appears 
that as a tax collector the federal government has a 
number of advantages over the states and localities 
(16, p. 354-77). 

An Unresolved Problem. The many factual studies 
and pronouncements by commissions, groups, and 
individuals have not resolved the question of federal 
support for education. They have, however, served to 
define and sharpen the issues involved. This is a long 
step toward its solution. 

There is growing recognition of the fact that the 
greatest resources of a nation reside in its people— 
their characters and their abilities. These resources 
are available in full measure only when each individ- 
ual is afforded full opportunity to develop his talents 
through education. To provide this opportunity will 
require a substantial break-through in educational 
finance. This must involve greatly increased support 
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at all levels of government and bold attacks on the 
problem of paying for education. 
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FINANCE—COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Research on the finance of higher education may 
be classified into two broad categories: (a) the identi- 
fication and analysis of problems relating to sources 
of income and expenditures for institutional programs 
and services, including questions of methods and 
adequacy of support; and (b) the management of 
institutional finance. This present treatment of re- 
search in the finance of higher education will be con- 
fined principally to the first category. The second is 
discussed in BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 

CLASSIFICATION OF INCOME AND EX- 
PENDITURES. A system for classifying data on a 
uniform basis is a keystone of research in and the 
understanding of the fiscal problems of higher educa- 
tion. Russell (70) traced the history of efforts to 
establish such a system for colleges and universities 
in this country. He identified the major landmarks 
as the Carnegie Report of 1910 (22), the report of 
Christensen’s committee in 1917 (25), Arnett’s work 
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of 1922 (7), and the 1935 report of the National 
Committee on Standard Reports (53). In 1952 a 
revision of the 1935 report was issued by the National 
Committee on the Preparation of a Manual on Col- 
lege and University Business Administration (51), 
The 1952 report restated practically all of the basic 
principles identified in the earlier edition. 

In its statement of basic principles, the 1952 
report of the National Committee recommended that 
financial transactions of an institution should be 
reported in six fund groups—current funds, loan 
funds, endowment and other nonexpendable funds, 
annuity funds, plant funds, and agency funds. It ad- 
vised the establishment of three major categories of 
current income and expenditures—educational and 
general, auxiliary enterprises, and student aid. It also 
suggested that other categories of expenditures might 
be established, such as for hospitals and contract 
research and services. The identification of contract 
research and services as a separate category of current 
fund expenditures represents the kind of adjustment 
periodically needed in financial reporting procedures 
as institutions of higher education take on added 
functions, 

Research involving intensive analysis of financial 
data for a group of institutions often requires much 
more finely divided classifications and much sharper 
definition of categories than those at present available 
in the standard works. In such research, deviations 
from the pattern of income and expenditure classifi- 
cation recommended by the 1952 report of the Na- 
tional Committee appear to be necessary in order 
to attain a high degree of statistical comparability. 
For example, the 1952 report recommends that 
expenditures for educational and general purposes 
include the following eight functions: general admin- 
istration, general expense, instruction and depart- 
mental research, extension and public services, 
organized activities relating to educational depart- 
ments, organized research, libraries, and plant opera- 
tion and maintenance. The inclusion of organized 
activities relating to instructional departments (such 
as medical school hospitals, dental clinics, laboratory 
schools, and agricultural college creameries) in a 
comparative analysis of educational and general ex- 
Penditures would distort the results, except as all the 
institutions Participating in the study may happen 
to have the same kinds of such activities. In some 
institutions the total expenditures for organized activ- 
ities are as great as or greater than the expenditures 
for all other educational and general functions, while 
in others the expenditures for organized activities 
constitute only a negligible part of the total budget. 
Similar observations can be made of expenditures for 
extension and public services and for organized re- 
search, which, like the organized activities related to 
the instructional departments, vary widely in scope 
from one institution to another. 

In an analysis of the income and expenditures for 
1953-54 for a group of sixty liberal-arts colleges (56), 
it was found advisable to use eight categories of 
current-fund expenditures instead of the recom- 
mended three. Russell and Doi (72), in making an 
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intensive analysis of educational and general expendi- 
tures for a group of six state-supported institutions, 
found it necessary to deviate from the pattern of 
expenditure classification recommended in the 1952 
report in order to make valid comparisons of costs 
among the institutions. Sherer (75) noted in 1950 
that considerable progress has been made toward 
uniformity in the preparation of financial reports and 
accounting procedures. A greater degree of uniform- 
ity is, however, both possible and desirable, particu- 
larly if fiscal data for large numbers of colleges and 
universities are to be subjected to intensive analysis. 
Millett (49) encountered difficulty in making com- 
parative cost analyses; he suggests a clearer identifi- 
cation of certain types of institutional expenditures. 

Until further progress is made in the development 
of uniform financial statistics for colleges and univer- 
sities, it seems advisable to proceed with great caution 
in making inter-institutional comparisons of income 
or expenditures. Only certain limited observations, 
such as general trends in total income and expendi- 
tures for higher education, can be safely made from 
data collected within the present framework of classi- 
fication. 

COLLECTIONS OF FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 
The most comprehensive collection of financial data 
for higher education in the United States is the bien- 
nial report issued by the U. S. Office of Education. 
The report for 1953-54 (13) was based on returns 
from 1871 recognized colleges and universities. The 
data for receipts, expenditures, and capital outlay are 
organized on the bases of geographical location of 
institutions; control (public or private); and types of 
institutions, such as universities, teachers colleges. 
liberal-arts colleges, technological schools, theological 
schools, other professional schools, and junior col- 
leges. The data are also organized to show percent- 
ages of total expenditures for various functions, and 
trends in income, expenditures, and capital outlay. 
A chapter of this biennial report, published as a 
separate document (50), is devoted to library statis- 
tics. In 1952 the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education (26) prepared a special compilation of 
financial statistics for higher education in the United 
States for 1930, 1940, and 1950, using as its source 
material the completed questionnaire forms obtained 
by the U. S. Office of Education for the preparation 
of the biennial reports. 

The U. S. Office of Education also issues an annual 
statistical report containing financial information for 
the 69 land-grant colleges and universities (83). The 
data in this report are identified by individual insti- 
tutions; however, inter-institutional comparison is 
somewhat hazardous, for the information is not 
always submitted by the participating institutions on 
a uniform basis or with consistent definitions of cate- 
gories. From time to time at various intervals, the 
staff of the U. S. Office of Education prepares other 
reports dealing with selected characteristics of insti- 
tutions of higher education, such as college building 
needs (42), costs of attending college (41), faculty 
salaries for land-grant colleges and universities (81), 
and scholarships (45). 
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The financial statistics on higher education col- 
lected and published by various professional associa- 
tions, accrediting agencies, and individuals are 
generally limited to some special group of institutions 
or to a particular item of income or expenditure. 
For example, the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools periodically collects and 
reports financial data for its member institutions of 
higher education (20); these data are used to estab- 
lish norms for its accrediting procedures. As another 
example, the National Federation of College and 
University Business Officers in 1956 published a re- 
port of the study of income and expenditures for a 
group of sixty liberal-arts colleges (56). The Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries annually 
reports expenditure data for several hundred college 
and university libraries in the journal College and 
Research Libraries. The Research Division of the 
National Education Association began in 1953 a 
series of biennial reports on salaries and salary prac- 
tices in institutions of higher education (55). The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation also makes a biennial study of salaries in 
colleges for teacher education (92). The Harmon 
Foundation formerly maintained a special interest 
in student loan funds and has sponsored several such 
studies (23, 37). Data on scholarships and fellow- 
ships available for college students have been com- 
piled by Feingold (34) and by Wilkins (89). Studies 
of student fees for various groups of institutions 
have been reported by Arnett (11), Bokelman (14), 
Goodwin (36), and Ostheimer (60), among others, 
generally for the purpose of establishing trends. The 
journal College and University Business is an excel- 
lent source for articles dealing with data such as 
salaries of nonacademic employees in institutions of 
higher education (39), expenditures for plant opera- 
tion and maintenance (72), and costs of operating 
dormitories (15) and dining halls (19). Information 
on debt financing of capital outlay in institutions of 
higher education has been collected by Stewart and 
Lyon (79). Long and Weimer (47) in 1957 reported 
financial statistics on college and university student 
housing. 

Other examples of efforts to collect financial statis- 
tics on higher educational institutions are state sur- 
vey reports of higher education, such as the Cali- 
fornia Restudy Report (21), the Florida survey (31), 
and the Louisiana survey (48), each of which con- 
tains information on the financial operations of the 
institutions within the state. A number of states, 
such as Georgia (35), New Mexico (57), Oklahoma 
(58), and Oregon (59), regularly publish annual or 
biennial reports on the finances of state-supported 
institutions of higher education. 

Two major criticisms can be made of the current 
efforts to collect and report financial data for higher 
education, at least from the standpoint of the college 
administrator, who is the most likely consumer of 
research results. One is that information is frequently 
collected and reported in terms that are not con- 
sistent with standardized definitions of financial cate- 
gories. Such deviations, particularly when not explicitly 
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stated and justified, render the results extremely ques- 
tionable for purposes of comparison with data for 
other institutions. The second major criticism is the 
lack of recency of data. Most compilations of finan- 
cial statistics involving large numbers of institutions 
are out of date before they are published. In a sense 
this is an almost unavoidable consequence of ambi- 
tious research projects. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion, however, are operating under rapidly changing 
conditions, and financial statistics, to be of maximum 
value to institutional officials as guides to administra- 
tive policies, must have a high degree of recency. 

TECHNIQUES OF DATA ANALYSIS. The finan- 
cial data that are collected are usually subjected to 
some kind of analysis. Studies of institutional finance 
differ in the number and types of institutions encom- 
passed, in the kinds of financial data included, and 
in the kinds of analyses made. Institutional charac- 
teristics frequently used as bases for classifying finan- 
cial data are level of programs, size of enrollment, 
function, and control (private or public). The finan- 
cial data may pertain to either income or expenditures 
or to both. They may be restricted to income and 
expenditures for a particular function, or to a par- 
ticular source of income such as student fees, or to 
an object item of expenditure such as faculty salaries. 
The data may be organized to show trends over a 
period of time or central tendencies such as means 
and medians, 

Income data may be analyzed to show the per- 
centage derived from various sources, and expenditure 
data to indicate the percentage devoted to various 
functions or to object items. In more sophisticated 
studies, expenditure data are frequently related to 
some institutional characteristic such as full-time- 
equivalent student enrollment or to the total number 
of student-credit-hours produced, to derive unit-cost 
figures. More rarely, income and expenditure per 
student for certain functions, such as educational and 
general, are tested for association with institutional 
quality and excellence (74). Another kind of analysis 
is to relate fiscal data for colleges and universities 
to economic and social data, such as population (44), 
economic production (54, 62), expenditures for other 
governmental functions (32), expenditures for to- 
bacco, alcoholic beverages, and parimutuel betting 
(62), and internal-revenue collections and life insur- 
ance in force (71). 

Of particular interest among the many different 
kinds of analyses that can be made of financial data 
for colleges and universities are the unit-cost tech- 
niques. Sherer (76) noted that unit instructional costs 
were being computed as early as 1894. In 1914 full- 
time student costs were derived in a survey of the 
University of Wisconsin (91). In 1916, student-clock- 
hour costs for instruction in various subject-matter 
fields were computed in a survey of the educational 
institutions of the State of Washington (80). A decade 
later, Stevens and Elliott (77) came out with their 
comprehensive statement of unit-cost techniques for 
higher education. In the late twenties and early thir- 
ties Reeves and his associates made extensive use of 
unit-cost techniques in their surveys of privately 
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controlled colleges (64, 66). In 1932 the National 
Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education made a study of methods used in 
unit-cost studies for colleges and universities (52), 
and in 1935 this committee prescribed a technique 
for making such studies as a part of its manual on 
standard financial reports (53). 

During the decades immediately prior to 1950, 
interest in unit-cost techniques was, for the most 
part, lukewarm among institutional officials. There 
was a general lack of understanding of the usefulness 
and the limitation of unit costs, and the resulting 
data were sometimes misused. Since World War II 
widespread interest has developed in unit-cost tech- 
niques. At least three factors may have contributed 
to this recent growth of interest. One is the increase 
in contract program activity among institutions of 
higher education, during and following World War II. 
In order to obtain an objective basis for determining 
the cost of the contract programs, both the institu- 
tions and the contracting agencies frequently found 
it convenient to base their agreements on unit-cost 
data. This was particularly true of reimbursement 
from the Veterans Administration for students attend- 
ing under Public Laws 16 and 346. 

The second factor is the increased emphasis on 
efficiency and economy of institutional operations, 
brought about by expanding enrollments. Properly 
derived and interpreted, unit-cost data serve to clarify 
institutional operations for the responsible officials. 
For use within an institution, unit-cost data can be 
computed in detail to show cost for each department 
or function, such as teacher education (16), nursing 
education (46), and libraries (63, 85). 

A third factor that may have contributed to the 
rebirth of interest in unit-cost data for higher educa- 
tion is the change in the expectation of members of 
governing boards, legislators, and prospective donors, 
as to what constitutes reliable and valid justification 
in the provision of funds for institutional support. 
Institutional officials, in presenting requests for funds 
to legislators and prospective donors, sometimes find 
themselves confronted with cost data that are ama- 
teurishly computed or incorrectly computed and in- 
terpreted. As a measure of self-defense, college 
officials have begun to realize the need for unit-cost 
data to justify their requests for supporting funds. 

The difficulties that one might encounter in the 
use of unit-cost techniques have been explored by a 
number of writers (24, 33, 43, 49, 70, 76, 84, 87). 
Perhaps the most valid criticism, of the many that 
have been made, stems from the difficulty of identify- 
ing an appropriate unit for measuring the production 
of service to be used in the calculations. For such 
categories of expenditures as instructional salaries, 
the full-time-equivalent student or the student-credit- 
hour produced appears to be the most appropriate 
unit. But for other functions, such as organized re- 
search and organized activities related to instructional 
departments, no satisfactory unit of production or 
service has yet been identified. 

Unit-cost techniques have produced data that con- 
stitute the basis of some of the most significant gen- 
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eralizations concerning the financial characteristics 
of institutions of higher education. It has been shown 
that expenditure per student for educational and gen- 
eral purposes has a very significant positive correla- 
tion with the quality of an institution or its general 
excellence (74). It has also been shown that institu- 
tions with small student enrollments generally must 
expend more per student for educational and general 
purposes than institutions with larger enrollments, in 
order to maintain a comparable quality of services 
(74). This generalization appears to apply both to 
privately controlled liberal-arts colleges (64, 66) and 
to state-supported institutions (72). This relationship 
of expenditure per student for educational and gen- 
eral functions to size of enrollment and excellence 
of programs is most marked in institutions with en- 
rollments of less than 1050 full-time-equivalent (74), 
and corrective weightings for institutions with less 
than this enrollment have been established and 
adopted by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools for evaluating the finan- 
cial data used in the accrediting procedure. As 
significant as these observations are, studies testing 
these kinds of relationships are rather few, probably 
due to the difficulty of obtaining comparable data 
for a sufficient number of institutions. 

Institutions with small enrollments generally have 
to expend more per student for administration and 
general purposes (49, 66, 72), for instruction (66, 
72), and for libraries (63, 72, 85) than larger institu- 
tions, in order to maintain a comparable quality of 
services. A system of corrective weightings to account 
for size of enrollments, such as was established by 
Russell and Reeves (74) for expenditures per student 
for educational and general purposes, has not been 
developed separately for each such function. 

It has also been demonstrated by the unit-cost 
technique that instructional salary expenditures per 
student-credit-hour (or per full-time-equivalent stu- 
dent) are generally considerably higher for graduate- 
level courses than those at the undergraduate level 
(21, 31, 65, 72). The instructional salary expenditures 
per upper-division undergraduate student-credit-hour 
produced are usually higher than those for lower- 
division undergraduate instruction. Under conditions 
of economical scheduling of classes and planned 
avoidance of course proliferation, particularly at the 
upper-division undergraduate and graduate levels, the 
difference in unit costs among the three levels can 
be significantly reduced (72). 

As another example of the application of unit-cost 
techniques to the finance of higher education, Millett 
(49) showed that while there was a general increase 
in expenditures per student for educational and gen- 
eral purposes between 1930 and 1950 in institutions 
of higher education in the United States, there was 
an actual decrease in unit expenditures when the 
data for both periods were adjusted to dollars of 
constant purchasing power. He concluded, however, 
that this decrease does not, in all probability, indicate 
a lower quality of instruction, but most likely reflects 
an increase in economy and efficiency of institutional 


operations. 
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Although most studies dealing with unit expendi- 
tures for educational and general functions utilize 
the student or the student-credit-hour as the standard, 
some other unit is occasionally used. Hungate (43), 
for example, has done extensive research with the 
concept of “institutional professional unit cost,” 
which is defined as the total educational and general 
expenditures divided by the number of full-time- 
equivalent professional employees. He acknowledges, 
however, that this concept may be less desirable as 
a unit in examining cost variables than the full-time- 
student equivalent. 

Another research technique that has produced sig- 
nificant generalizations pertaining to the financial 
characteristics of institutions of higher education is 
the percentage analysis of income and expenditures. 
This technique yields the most significant results 
when comparable data for a series of years are ob- 
tained. It then becomes possible to detect changes 
in the emphasis of institutional programs, as reflected 
by the pattern of expenditures, and shifts in major 
sources of income (70). Arnett was particularly adept 
with the technique of percentage analysis and used it 
effectively in his studies of financial trends in insti- 
tutions of higher education (8, 9, 10, 11). 

It has been noted that institutions vary consider- 
ably in the percentage of educational and general 
expenditures devoted to each function (56, 66, 70, 
72). The factors associated with these variations in 
expenditure patterns are: size of enrollment, geo- 
graphical location, adequacy of financing, institutional 
control (public or private), and certain basic institu- 
tional policies (70). The percentage distribution of 
expenditures for object items within each educational 
and general function, such as libraries or plant opera- 
tion and maintenance, also vary among institutions. 
Institutions generally devote a larger percentage of 
total library expenditures to staff salaries than to 
other items such as books, periodicals, and binding 
(90). In the area of plant operation and maintenance, 
such factors as climate, quality of buildings, and 
proximity to high-wage labor-shortage communities, 
among others, appear to be associated with variations 
in percentage of expenditures devoted to utilities, re- 
pair, and maintenance-staff salaries (18, 72). 

The technique of percentage analysis also has fre- 
quently been applied to income data for institutions 
of higher education. For example, it has been shown 
that, between 1880 and 1950, the proportion of total 
income for educational and general purposes received 
from student fees and endowment earnings has de- 
clined appreciably. During the same period the per- 
centage of total educational and general income from 
governmental sources—local, state, and federal—has 
shown a substantial increase (70). Privately con- 
trolled institutions generally rely more upon student 
fees for support of their programs than do publicly 
controlled institutions. In 1953-54 privately con- 
trolled institutions obtained 43.2 percent of their 
total income for educational and general purposes 
from student fees and veterans’ tuition; in publicly 
controlled institutions student fees accounted for only 
11.2 percent of the total (13). Privately controlled 
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institutions of all types—universities, liberal-arts col- 
leges, professional schools, and junior colleges—ob- 
tain a greater proportion of their total income from 
student fees than publicly controlled institutions of 
comparable types (13, 49, 74). 

This account by no means exhausts the use that 
has been made of unit-cost techniques and percentage 
analysis of income and expenditure data as tools 
for research in the finance of higher education. Nor 
has research in this area been limited to the use of 
these two techniques. Historically, however, much of 
the literature in the finance of higher education that 
reflects research has involved the use of these two 
techniques. Like most of the other statistical tech- 
niques that have been used by students of higher 
education, they fall in the category of elementary, 
descriptive statistics. There is little reason to doubt 
that the more advanced statistical methods that have 
been developed and are currently in use by many 
social scientists can be applied to fiscal data for insti- 
tutions of higher education to produce research of 
outstanding significance. 

FINANCING CURRENT EXPENDITURES. Col- 
leges and universities have five principal sources of 
income for the support of current purposes—student 
fees, earnings from endowments and investments, 
private gifts and grants, appropriations from govern- 
mental agencies, and receipts from sales and services. 
Russell (70) notes that, between 1880 and 1950, the 
proportion of total income received from student fees 
and endowment earnings for the support of higher 
education in the United States has declined appreci- 
ably. In 1879-80 student fees accounted for 35.4 
percent of the total income for educational and gen- 
eral purposes, but by 1949-50 this source accounted 
for only 21.5 percent. During this same period, the 
percentage of total current income for educational 
and general purposes from endowment earnings de- 
clined from 56.7 to 5.2. The percentage of current 
support from governmental sources increased mark- 
edly from 7.9 percent in 1879-80 to 58.8 percent in 
1949-50. This increase in support from taxation is 
attributed to the expansion of publicly controlled 
institutions of higher education. Private gifts and 
grants have always accounted for a relatively small 
Portion of the total income for current purposes, 
never having exceeded 8.4 percent between 1909-10 
and 1949-50, 

Although the proportion of total income received 
from student fees has declined during the last 75 
years, the amounts of tuition charges to individual 
students have increased steadily. Goodwin (36) 
showed that tuition charges gradually rose from the 
period of the Civil War up to 1918, and between 
1918 and 1932 rose very sharply. Arnett’s study (11) 
indicated that the average tuition fee remained rather 
constant between 1931-32 and 1933-34, but that 
increases again became evident in 1935-36. The 
American Association of University Professors (3), 
in analyzing the effects of the 1932 depression and 
Subsequent recovery on higher education, suggested 
that the depression served only to retard the general 
increase in tuition charges in public institutions, 
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rather than to bring about a reversal of the trend. 
Conrad and Hollis (29) showed that between 1939- 
40 and 1954-55 tuition rates per student in a group 
of 120 publicly controlled institutions rose an average 
of 89 percent. During this same period, the average 
tuition rates in 76 privately controlled institutions 
rose 83 percent. They observed that tuition rates did 
not rise as rapidly as the per capita disposable per- 
sonal income. 

Ostheimer (60), in his comprehensive study of the 
relationship of student charges to financing of higher 
education, concluded that, although it would be eco- 
nomically advantageous for institutions to raise stu- 
dent charges, the total enrollment would decline. 
Students who would be most affected would be those 
with the least ability to afford the higher fees, and 
thus the economic barriers to equality of educational 
opportunity would be that much greater. 

Endowments constitute an important source of 
income for privately controlled institutions. In 1953 
54, earnings from endowments for institutions of 
higher education in the United States amounted to 
$127.5 million, of which privately controlled institu- 
tions accounted for 88.5 percent. In the 24-year 
period between 1929-30 and 1953-54, endowment 
earnings increased 85.8 percent, from a total of $68.6 
million to $127.5 million. When these figures are 
adjusted to take into account fluctuations in purchas 
ing power of the dollar, the increase in earnings from 
endowment during this period comes to only 18.3 
percent, The average endowment earnings per resi- 
dent student in all institutions, adjusted to constant 
dollars of purchasing power, dropped from $85 in 
1929-30 to $44 in 1953-54 (13). Millett (49) 
showed that although endowment earnings in pri- 
vately controlled institutions increased from $58.9 
million in 1930 to $83.9 million in 1950, the amount 
per student dropped from $122 to $76 during this 
twenty-year period. Millett also noted that 18 of the 
57 private universities accounted for approximately 
90 percent of all endowment income. Russell (70), 
in examining the stability of various sources of in- 
come, noted that endowment earnings was the first 
major source of operating funds to be adversely 
affected during the depression of the thirties. Private 
gifts and grants proved to be a surprisingly stable 
source of income for current purposes during this 
period, 

In 1953-54 the total of private gifts and grants 
for current purposes in the United States amounted 
to $191 million, of which 6.9 percent came from the 
alumni, 17.6 percent from churches and related or- 
ganizations, and 62.4 percent from individuals, cor- 
porations, and others. The remaining 13.1 percent 
was in the form of contributed services (13). Stewart 
(78) noted that alumni giving is being actively en- 
couraged by both privately and publicly controlled 
institutions. Compton (28) found that a marked 
change has taken place in the purposes for which 
corporations prefer to give funds to institutions of 
higher education. The preference appears to be to- 
ward corporate grants for current purposes, rather 
than for capital outlay, student aid, or research and 
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special services. A survey made by the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education (30) showed that in 
1954 corporations preferred to give to privately con- 
trolled institutions, with nearly equal preference for 
technical schools, independent universities, and lib- 
eral-arts colleges. Corporations tended to favor insti- 
tutions located in communities where the companies 
have natural interests. Transportation, communica- 
tions, and public utilities companies and finance and 
insurance corporations felt themselves less free to 
aid higher education than did manufacturing com- 
panies. Andrews (6) in his study of philanthropic 
giving states that education has long been a favored 
form of philanthropy. In his study of corporate giving 
(5) he noted that small corporations, those with 
assets of less than one million dollars, gave very 
little. Corporations of moderate size gave more heav- 
ily to education than did other businesses, with much 
of their gifts being made available for institutional 
aid. The largest corporations tended to concentrate 
their gifts for research. 

In 1953-54 higher education received a total of 
$1.27 billion from governmental sources for educa- 
tional and general purposes. This represented 52.4 
percent of the total income for these purposes. State 
governments accounted for 59.7 percent of this 
amount; the federal government, 33.3 percent; and 
local governments, 7.0 percent (13). 

State funds constitute the most important source 
of income for publicly supported institutions. Private 
institutions, as a group, have never received a signifi- 
cant portion of their support from state funds. The 
Council of State Governments (32) noted that be- 
tween 1919 and 1950 total state expenditures multi- 
plied seventeen times, from $678 million to $11.6 
billion, but state funds for educational and general 
purposes increased only eleven-fold, from $43.2 mil- 
lion to $492 million. Local funds for higher education 
have increased from $1.8 million in 1918 to $60.1 
million in 1950. Local governmental appropriations 
are made almost exclusively to municipal colleges 
and locally controlled public junior colleges. Income 
from the federal government in 1918 represented 8.4 
percent of educational and general income; in 1950 
income from this source constituted 24.7 percent of 
the total. This increase was due mainly to payments 
for World War II veterans’ fees and for contract 
research (13). Similar analyses of trends in govern- 
mental support of higher education have been made 
by Allen (1) and Russell (70). 

Of special interest since World War II has been 
the question of the ability of state governments to 
meet the increased financial needs for higher educa- 
tion, and the extent and ways in which the federal 
government should help meet these needs. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education (61), in its 
1947 report, advocated the development of a pro- 
gram of federal grants to the states for the support 
of the current operating needs of publicly supported 
institutions. A few years later, the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education took the opposite point 
of view (27). Allen (1) examined the relative sup- 
port of higher education and other state activities, 
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the distribution of tax collections among federal, 
state, and local governments, and state tax systems. 
He noted that between 1913 and 1949 the percentage 
of total tax revenues claimed by the federal govern- 
ment had increased from 32.9 percent to 70.7 percent. 
Axt (12), in his study of the role of the federal 
government in the financing of higher education, 
described the impact of federal programs on institu- 
tions of higher education, reviewed the long-term 
development of federal policies affecting the financing 
of higher education, and identified the major issues 
involved in the relationship of the federal government 
to higher education. 

Allen (2) identified seven fields for which federal 
appropriations existed—promotion of research, train- 
ing of individuals for government service, grants to 
land-grant colleges, scholarships and grants to indi- 
viduals training for certain professions, support of 
international exchange students and teachers, support 
of federally operated institutions of higher education, 
and appropriations for the division of higher educa- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education. Russell (68), 
on the basis of his study of federal activities in higher 
education, concluded that such activities were greater 
in scope and in volume than generally realized and 
that they were capable of upsetting the balance be- 
tween publicly and privately controlled institutions. 

FINANCING PHYSICAL PLANTS. Another area 
of concern is the financing of new building construc- 
tion. The research on physical plant financing falls 
into three categories: (a) the cost of plant facilities, 
(b) sources of funds for financing new buildings, and 
(c) the handling of self-financing plant projects. A 
survey of college and university facilities showed that 
between 1951 and 1955 institutions of higher educa- 
tion constructed a total of 3272 buildings, costing a 
total of $1.8 billion (82). Three fifths of this amount 
was expended for construction of buildings in publicly 
controlled institutions. In those institutions, approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the funds providing new instruc- 
tional, research, and general facilities were obtained 
from governmental appropriations and taxes, 17 per- 
cent from bonds, and the remainder from various 
sources. In privately controlled institutions 64 percent 
of the funds for instructional, research, and general 
facilities were obtained from gifts and grants from 
private sources. About 70 percent of the funds for 
residential facilities in publicly controlled institutions 
came from bonds, about 21 percent from govern- 
mental appropriations and taxes, and the remainder 
from other sources. Privately controlled institutions 
obtained 33 percent of their funds for the construc- 
tion of residential facilities from bond issues, 38 
percent from gifts and private grants, and the re- 
mainder from current funds, by borrowing, and by 
investment of institutional endowment funds. 

Long and Weimer (47) found that 552 institutions 
expended $580 million, between 1920 and 1950, for 
the construction of student housing. During this 
period, state-supported institutions relied heavily upon 
appropriations and bonds for the financing of student 
housing, while privately controlled institutions ob- 
tained most of their funds for such construction 
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from gifts. A comparison of the sources for financing 
construction of student housing for three periods, 
1920 to 1950, 1951 to 1955, and estimates for 1956 
to 1969, indicated that bond financing truly has come 
to be the backbone of fund raising for college and 
university housing, regardless of the type of control. 
Of the estimated total of $1.9 billion for student 
housing construction contemplated by 566 institutions 
during the period 1956 to 1969, 67 percent was ex- 
pected to be obtained from bonds. This study also 
included much data on debt financing, analyzed by 
type of lender and type of school, by type of lender 
and interest rate, by interest rate and year of issue, 
and by type of bond and interest rate. 

Stewart and Lyon (79), in their 1948 study of 
debt financing of plant additions for state colleges 
and universities, observed that the powers of the state 
institutions of higher education to incur indebtedness 
are the same as the debt-incurring powers of the 
State itself as defined by the respective state consti- 
tutions. They reviewed 440 bond issues and loans, 
amounting to approximately $125 million, made for 
financing plant construction at state colleges and uni- 
versities, Of this amount $102 million was for self- 
liquidating projects, The loans on self-liquidating 
projects represented 75.8 percent of the total plant 
costs. Most of this debt had been created during 
1934 to 1939, reflecting the stimulus toward borrow- 
ing provided by matching grants by the federal gov- 
ernment, and during the period 1945 to 1946 as 
institutions began to prepare for the anticipated in- 
crease in post-war enrollments. It was found that 
only 10 of 440 issues went into default, and in each 
such case there was no evidence of mismanagement 
in operating the property for which the loan had 
been obtained. In each case adjustment was made 
without sacrifice of principal to the bondholders. 

ADEQUACY OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT. Since 
the first statistics were reported for the academic 
year 1879-80, income for higher education in the 
United States has generally doubled every ten years. 
The only decade in which an increase of at least 
this magnitude did not take place was between 1930 
and 1940, but during the twenty-year period from 
1930 to 1950 income for higher education quad- 
rupled. At least four causes have been suggested for 
this increase in current income and expenditures for 
higher education: (a) the reporting of figures in 
dollars that have decreased markedly in purchasing 
power since the turn of the present century; (b) the 
increase in number of students served; (c) expansion 
of instructional programs that are costly, such as 
graduate study, research, and training in professional 
fields; and (d) improvement in the general quality 
and scope of services. Inflation is a force beyond 
the control of institutions of higher education. The 
other three represent institutional response to the 
demands of society. These forces are still existent in 
the contemporary situation, and in many respects 
are even more intensified (27, 69). 

Shortly after World War II three national com- 
missions made extensive studies of the financing of 
higher education. The President’s Commission on 


Higher Education in 1947 devoted one volume of its 
six-volume report to financial questions (61). In 
1952 and 1953 the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education, appointed by the Association of American 
Universities, sponsored a series of reports (1, 12, 26, 
27, 40, 49, 60). In 1957 the President's Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School issued a report 
in which one chapter was devoted to financing (62). 
During the period since World War II a number of 
states have been active in studying their own needs 
and facilities for higher education, with particular 
reference to meeting anticipated enrollment increases 
(17, 21, 48, 71). 

An examination of the various reports dealing with 
the financial problems of higher education during 
the postwar period indicates that the following three 
needs were generally identified as the most pressing 
and common to the vast majority of colleges and 
universities: (a) higher faculty salaries, (b) funds 
for capital outlay purposes, and (c) additional funds 
for scholarships with which to encourage a larger 
Proportion of capable youths to obtain a college 
education. The need to increase substantially the 
salaries paid faculty members in institutions of higher 
education was not a postwar development. Harris 
(38) noted that between 1913 and 1948 college pro- 
fessors had not improved their economic status as 
much as the average income recipient in the United 
States. Ruml and Tickton (67) showed that between 
1904 and 1953 salaries of presidents and of faculty 
members at the professional level in large universities 
failed to keep pace with inflation, and that both 
groups suffered a loss of real purchasing power. 
Such gains as were made during this period in the 
purchasing power of salaries of certain faculty 
groups, such as associate professors and assistant 
professors, failed to approximate those made for 
practically all other occupational groups. The Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors (4) noted 
that in September 1955 the personal income per 
capita, adjusted for price change, was approximately 
173 percent of 1939, or a gain of 73 percent. Faculty 
members in a group of 27 privately controlled insti- 
tutions had an average salary, adjusted for price 
change, only 85.2 percent as large in 1955 as in 
1939. They experienced a loss of 14.8 percent while 
the country as a whole gained 73 percent. In a group 
of six state universities, the faculty members had 
experienced only a small gain of 1.8 percent above 
the 1939 level. The need to make substantial increases 
in faculty salaries was aggravated by the fact that 
the anticipated enrollment increases will demand 
more faculty members. With the tremendous compe- 
tition from industry and government for specialized 
and highly trained talent, colleges and universities 
have found themselves greatly handicapped by what 
they are able to offer in the way of salaries to attract 
and to retain competent faculty members. The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission (54) designated in- 
crease in faculty salaries as “the most urgent priority 
in financing higher education.” 

The concern of institutions with capital outlay 
expansion also reflected the anticipated increase in 
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student enrollments. The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, in its 1947 report, estimated that 
more than $8 billion of new construction, exclusive 
of dormitories, dining halls, and similar auxiliary 
enterprise facilities, would be needed to care for an 
anticipated enrollment of 4,600,000 students in 1960 
(61). In 1952 the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education estimated that total capital plant construc- 
tion needed between 1950 and 1960 would amount 
to $3.5 billion, of which $2.8 billion would be for 
instructional plant (49). The commission made this 
estimate on the assumption that total student enroll- 
ment by 1960 would not exceed the enrollment peak 
of 2.5 million students reached in the fall of 1949. 
The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School estimated that higher education would 
require approximately $1.3 billion for capital outlay 
each year from 1957 to 1970 (62). Practically all 
state-wide surveys of higher education that appeared 
in the fifties included estimates of capital outlay 
needs, with particular emphasis on additional facilities 
required to meet anticipated enrollment increases. 
For example, in California it was estimated that 
more than $225 million in new buildings, exclusive 
of residence halls, medical centers, and several other 
kinds of facilities not covered by building-space 
standards related to enrollments, would be needed 
between 1955 and 1965 to accommodate projected en- 
rollments of the state colleges and the University 
of California (21). The 1956 Florida survey showed 
that $147 million of additional plant facilities were 
required for the state university system to accommo- 
date the enrollment projected for 1970 (17). In the 
1956 Ohio survey estimated plant needs for a group 
of 12 institutions reached a total of $116.5 million, 
and for the 54 privately and publicly controlled Ohio 
institutions of higher education, $500 million (71). 

The concern of higher education with the need for 
additional funds for financial assistance to students 
reflects its recognition of the continuing financial 
barriers to a college education. The 1947 report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
stressed the existence of grave inequalities in family 
income, the rise in tuition and other fees, the increas- 
ing cost of living for students, and the difficulties 
encountered by high-school graduates who live be- 
yond commuting distance from college (61). Hollins- 
head (40) reported that approximately one fourth of 
the 18-year-old group did not go to college in 1951 
because of personal financial limitations. 

Although the need for additional funds for finan- 
cial assistance to college students is practically uni- 
versally recognized, there remains the question of 
whether or not the available scholarships are used 
in such a way as to do the most good. Iffert (45) 
presented evidence indicating that a considerable 
portion of scholarship money was being used to aid 
students of marginal ability, while at the same time 
students of high capability were dropping out of 
college because of personal financial difficulties. War- 
ren (86) found that at the University of Chicago the 
recipients of scholarships in 1950 came from families 
of parents with high-prestige occupations at the 
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higher income levels. West (88) noted that a large 
portion of the available scholarships are limited by 
restrictions on their use, by concentration in a rela- 
tively few institutions, and by their use as prizes 
rather than as grants based on financial needs of the 
recipients. The existing data on college attendance 
suggest that a generous program of scholarships 
would cause three fourths instead of one half of the 
top 27 percent of high-school graduates to go to 
college. 

There has been a substantial degree of consensus 
on the major financial needs of higher education and 
their underlying causes, but the search for solutions 
to the problems raised is characterized by a wide 
divergence of opinions. The major issue concerns the 
sources that might be tapped to meet these financial 
needs. Much of the research cited in this review, 
particularly those studies undertaken since World 
War II, represent attempts to answer this question. 


James I. Dor 
Jonn Date RUSSELL 
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It is impossible to isolate finance completely from 
all other topics. This article covers the following 
aspects of the state and local financing of public 
schools through Grade XII: finance in general, ex- 
penditures, local support, state support, intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations, and capital financing. Although 
the impact of federal taxes upon local and state rev- 
enues is included here, federal support for public 
schools generally is treated under FEDERAL RELATIONS 
TO EDUCATION. State-local relationships which are an 
integral part of finance also are discussed under STATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS. BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS deals with expenditure management, income 
collection, custody of funds, and other managerial 
phases of finance. For the economic aspects of sup- 
port and spending, also consult NATIONAL ECONOMY 
AND EDUCATION. The local unit of government for 
school support is the subject of SCHOOL-DISTRICT OR- 
GANIZATION. The following other topics have impor- 
tant bearings upon finance: PLANT AND EQUIPMENT, 
RURAL EDUCATION, STAFF—ECONOMIC STATUS, and 
TRANSPORTATION OF STUDENTS. 

SOURCES. The Cyclopedia of Education published 
during the period 1911 to 1913 material on public- 
school finance. By 1925, research and scholarship 
had advanced sufficiently to make possible general 
treatises: Pittenger’s An Introduction to Public School 
Finance (76), published in 1925; Moehlman (52) in 
1927; Rainey (78) in 1929; Morrison (57, 58) and 
Swift (90) in the thirties; Mort and Reusser (63), 
Burke (10), and Rosenstengel and Eastmond (79) 
in the fifties. 

The Educational Finance Inquiry sponsored a com- 
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prehensive bibliography of about two thousand 
school-finance references covering the period to 1923 
(2). Approximately a third of the entries reported 
research findings or were based upon research studies. 
Alexander and Covert (3) brought this work up to 
1931, citing approximately six thousand references, 
about one fourth of which might be classified as 
research. Through the Education Index it is possible 
to locate published references since 1929 on any 
school-finance subject. 

The volume of research on school finance and the 
limitations of space preclude mentioning in this 
article all of the persons and agencies that have 
made significant contributions. References have been 
selected which represent pioneer studies on a prob- 
lem; which had an influence on other research, policy, 
or practice for a long period; or which summarize or 
synthesize the findings of many studies. The many 
studies conducted by the National Education Associ- 
ation and the U. S. Office of Education which are 
issued in serial form, which have appeared period- 
ically, or which have been mimeographed or dupli- 
cated by a similar process are not cited in the list 
of references. These sources ‘are mentioned in the 
text. 

Research on school finance subjects is facilitated 
by a number of other library aids. The National 
Survey of School Finance (4) summarized the major 
research problems up to 1933. A committee of the 
National Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration (56) prepared a synthesis of research 
findings on finance problems up to 1952, This latter 
work cites most of the significant researches on the 
subject. The Review of Educational Research for 
April 1932 reviewed published research findings on 
most finance problems for the period 1924 to 1931. 
Subsequent numbers in the series have covered such 
research in three-year cycles. Doctoral dissertations 
on school finance (published or unpublished) for the 
period 1918 to 1927 are listed in Monroe’s Ten Years 
of Educational Research; for the period 1926 to 
1941, in the U. S. Office of Education Bibliography 
of Research Studies in Education; since 1941, in Re- 
search Studies in Education—a Subject Index and its 
supplements published by Phi Delta Kappa. 

Among the other useful bibliographic series are the 
following: The Bibliographic Index, Tax Institute 
Bookshelf, and Public Affairs Information Service. 
The Elementary School Journal contains an annual 
selected, annotated bibliography. American School 
Board Journal, National Municipal Review, The Na- 
tion’s Schools, and The School Executive are useful 
for locating current publications in the field. The 
N.E.A. Research Division and the U. S. Office of 
Education both issue selected bibliographies on school 
finance. 

No comprehensive historical study of the develop- 
ment of public-school finance has yet been produced. 
Publications by Burke (10), Cubberley (25), and 
Swift (90) contain some data. Swift (89) made a 
thorough study of the history of permanent funds. 
Material on the history of school finance in certain 
States may be found in doctoral dissertations and 
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state education department reports, and as part of 
some state school finance survey reports. 

National summaries of public-school finance poli- 
cies and practices at a particular time have appeared 
at frequent intervals since 1905. For periods prior to 
that time some data can be found in reports and 
other publications of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Cubberley’s study (24) published in 1905 inaugurated 
a period of critical reviews of state policies and prac- 
tices. The conflicting objectives of certain policies or 
practices were not recognized by Cubberley, and the 
consequences or implications of many of his pro- 
posals were not well understood at the time. How- 
ever, he made a penetrating analysis of the prevailing 
methods of distributing state funds. He called atten- 
tion to pioneering developments which later became 
the basis for advances or refinements in the methods 
of apportioning funds for school support. 

Aside from Butterworth’s study (12) of practices 
in high-school finance published in 1918, the main 
source of national data on state practices during the 
period 1905 to 1925 is the U. S. Office of Education. 
Its first major summary appeared in 1915. These 
were not intended as critical reviews of policy and 
practice. Yet the data did contribute to research and 
practice by calling attention to new developments in 
the various states. 

The Educational Finance Inquiry sponsored several 
volumes (cited below) that provided a broad base 
of research on school finance. Between 1922 and 1928 
Swift and his students (often with the cooperation of 
the U. S. Office of Education) completed a number 
of intensive studies of individual states. These studies 
are summarized in Swift (90), and Swift and Zim- 
merman (91). They called attention to known weak- 
nesses and to improvements which were taking place 
in various states. By 1925 there was a trend away 
from the use of earmarked state school funds, refined 
and weighted units of measurement were being intro- 
duced, predictable plans of state support were being 
introduced, and equalization programs were spread- 
ing. By this time the limitations of certain policies 
such as “reward for effort” or “special aids to stimu- 
late certain practices” were better understood. How- 
ever, Swifts studies tended to be oriented toward 
centralization of control and finance rather than a 
strengthening of local control, operation, and finance. 

The National Survey of School Finance, under the 
direction of Paul R. Mort, stimulated a trend after 
1933 toward strengthening the local structure and 
toward de-emphasizing centralizing policies and prac- 
tices which limited or restricted local initiative or 
adaptability (61). Bitterman (6) in 1938 completed 
one of the most comprehensive studies of national 
practice ever attempted. 

The N.E.A. Research Division began in 1934 to 
issue its one-page summaries of state school-finance 
systems. This series, which is revised periodically, has 
been continued to date. It summarizes sources of 
revenue and the basis for distributing funds to local 
units. These as well as other sources have been the 
basis for its research bulletins on state school finance. 
The Association also has conducted a number of 
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studies of specific problems of state and local finance 
through its Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance, which has been in existence since 1938. 
Some of the committee’s major studies will be cited 
under appropriate headings below. In 1949 the com- 
mittee released a publication, Guides to the Develop- 
ment of State School Finance, which was revised in 
1957. This report is based upon the findings of 
research. 

The Council of State Governments published in 
1949 a comprehensive survey of state and local pro- 
visions for financing public schools (15). This pro- 
vides the best available sources of status data for the 
year 1948. Policies and practices were critically re- 
viewed with particular attention to outmoded prac- 
tices and new developments. The U. S. Office of 
Education has continued and improved upon the fore- 
going study. In 1950 it published its first volume 
showing the status of state and local finance for the 
year 1949-1950. The next revision dealt with the 
year 1953-1954, Morphet (54), as chairman of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Commission on the Support of 
Public Education, reported upon the effects of certain 
policies and practices. 

Every state probably has done one or more studies 
of its school-finance program. The earliest such 
studies were made in Ohio in 1907; Maryland and 
Wyoming in 1916; and Alabama, Delaware, and Vir- 
ginia in 1919. After 1920 the movement spread 
rapidly. Most states have had several studies since 
then. These have been sponsored by a variety of 
agencies, official committees and commissions, educa- 
tion departments, universities and colleges, educa- 
tional associations, and unofficial committees (lay, 
professional, or both). These studies have helped 
shape present state policies. Some have had national 
influence, such as the first volume of the Educational 
Finance Inquiry prepared by Strayer and Haig (87). 
The New York State Educational Conference Board 
(72) has sponsored frequent and comprehensive 
studies of finance policy. 

UNESCO and the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion (93) in 1955 conducted a comparative study of 
school finance in the major nations of the world. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. The tech- 
niques of classifying, analyzing, comparing, and 
relating public-school expenditures to other variables 
have shown considerable advancement since Strayer’s 
study of city school expenditures (85) in 1905, 
Elliot’s study of comparative costs (27) in 1905, and 
Updegraff’s study (96) in 1912. Burgess (8) com- 
pleted his classic study of school cost trends in 1920. 

Unit Costs. After 1910 research was directed to- 
ward developing unit costs. Hutchinson (45) as early 
as 1914 had applied the theory to public education. 
As he developed the theory, it envisaged standard units 
for measuring the cost of a definable quantity and qual- 
ity of service. Cubberley, Elliot, Henry, Hunt, Morri- 
son, Russell, Sears, Stevens, Stoops, Strayer, and others 
examined or applied the theory in connection with 
their work for the Educational Finance Inquiry. The 
National Association of Public School Business Offi- 
cials sponsored a number of unit-cost studies after 
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1920, as reported in their proceedings and special 
reports. Frostic and Lovejoy (33) and Moehlman 
(52) analyzed the variables affecting cost compari- 
sons. Such analyses showed clearly that the unit-cost 
theory could not be applied to public education as 
a whole. The units of measure were not standard, 
and guantity and guality of the services as a whole 
could not be defined precisely enough for comparison. 
It was shown that the theory could be applied only 
to like goods and to like items of service which can 
be accurately described. 

The lack of detailed accounting systems has handi- 
capped studies of costs by grade levels, services, sub- 
jects, and other organizations. Hunt (43) and Stoops 
(84) developed methods of estimating elementary 
and secondary costs. Gooch (34) made a study of 
junior-high-school costs as compared with cost of the 
traditional grade-school organizations. 

Available statistics on public-school expenditures 
are subject to a great many limitations for research 
purposes. Among these should be mentioned lack 
of uniformity in definitions and classifications, and 
differences as to what is charged to the local unit 
of school government. It also is true that what ap- 
pears as a recurring annual expenditure in one unit 
may be paid for at infrequent or irregular intervals 
in another. Practice differs as to the reporting of 
self-sustaining or partially self-sustaining services. 
One unit may include gross expenditures for these, 
and another may report only net expenditures. What 
may appear as a capital charge in one unit may be 
in the form of a current expenditure in another. The 
obtaining of comparable expenditure data for pur- 
poses of comparison, state aid formulas, or cost- 
quality studies is a major challenge for research. 

Another problem relates to the unit for measuring 
costs. A “pupil enrolled” or a “pupil in average daily 
attendance” seldom is a constant. Although progress 
has been made in developing weighted units for 
measuring costs, much remains to be done in con- 
trolling variables. Too frequently in research on 
school expenditures too little is known about the 
variables to interpret the findings properly. 

Trend Studies. Beginning in 1924, the Research 
Division of the N.E.A. sponsored periodic studies 
of trends in public-school expenditures which have 
appeared in their research bulletins. The results of 
these studies up to 1933 are summarized in Carr 
(13). Burke (9, 10) discusses the trends since then 
and summarizes the results of research on this prob- 
lem up to 1957. The U. S. Office of Education 
through its Biennial Surveys has provided the oldest 
series of data on school expenditures. 

Studies of the factors which have caused public- 
school expenditures to increase decade by decade 
have been conducted. In approximate order of sig- 
nificance these factors are: (a) increased attendance 
and longer school terms, (b) the rise in the American 
standard of living, (c) decreased purchasing power 
of money, and (d) changes in programs or services. 
Studies of public-school expenditures relative to pro- 
ductive capacity and income show that the percent of 
resources expended for schools tends to increase dur- 
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ing deflationary periods and to decrease again during 
inflationary periods. The National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools (64, 65) has made a 
most penetrating analysis of this problem. 

Studies of the U. S. Office of Education and others 
have shown that average expenditures differ widely 
among states. During deflationary periods these differ- 
ences tend to widen; during inflation they tend to 
narrow. State studies have shown wide expenditure 
differences within states varying according to the 
structure of local government and the provisions for 
finance. 

Newcomer (70) made one of the pioneer studies 
of school expenditures relative to other governmental 
expenditures for the period 1910 to 1920. Clark (18) 
analyzed the technical problems of comparing school 
expenditures with other governmental expenditures. 
The N.E.A. Research Division has been a major source 
of data on the problem. Burke (10) has studied 
trends in recent years. With the expansion of federal 
spending, public-school expenditures have come to 
represent a much smaller proportion of total govern- 
mental outlays in the United States. 

Many studies have attempted to predict future ex- 
penditures for public education. In terms of actual 
experience such estimates usually have proved to be 
very unreliable. Certain of the major factors affecting 
expenditures do not lend themselves to prediction. 
Hence, research of this kind has little practical value. 

Woollatt (99) attempted to develop an index for 
predicting trends in school costs from independent 
variables. This work is still very tentative and experi- 
mental. Pitkin (75) made a very thorough study of 
public-school expenditure trends during depression 
periods, 

Cost-Quality Studies. Ayres (5) in 1920 pioneered 
in attempting to relate public-school expenditures to 
school quality. Mort and his students over a period of 
more than 25 years conducted many studies designed 
to relate cost and quality. Ferrell (30), Grace and Moe 
(35), Grimm (36), and Powell (77) made independ- 
ent attacks upon the same problem. Mort (56, p. 
9-64) reviews and evaluates such studies. Since 1952 
significant contributions to thinking on this type of 
study were made by the Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance of the NEA and by McLure 
(50). Bloom’s study (7) provides data on the rela- 
tionship of school expenditures to educational achieve- 
ment among states. 

The relationship of costs to quality is one of the 
most challenging, important, and difficult phases of 
research in school finance. The major hurdles include 
formulating criteria of quality, devising means for 
describing or quantifying quality, controlling factors 
other than schooling which might affect the quality 
measure, obtaining uniform and complete expenditure 
data, and controlling factors other than finance which 
affect schooling. 

Research to date merely has provided useful 
hypotheses or clues which need to be substantiated. 
Among these should be included: (a) Quality at any 
given time is more likely to be related to expendi- 
tures over a period of time than to expenditures at 
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the given time. (b) A positive relationship between 
quality and past expenditure levels will exist only 
when the level of expenditures is the result of a wise 
budgeting of resources; a high expenditure level re- 
sulting solely from nonproductive expenditures could 
not be expected to result in high quality. (c) A posi- 
tive relationship between quality and past expendi- 
tures will not result from the expenditure factor 
alone, but from the expenditure factor in combina- 
tion with other essential factors or conditions. (d) 
These other conditions may produce high quality 
without a high expenditure level to the extent that 
able personnel can be recruited, retained, and stimu- 
lated to do good work without monetary incentives. 

Research has tended to substantiate the correlation 
between various measures of school quality and ex- 
penditure levels. Yet it is very probable that commu- 
nities which tend to have higher expenditures (except 
where these are the result of inefficiency) tend to be 
the communities with the conditions essential for 
obtaining high quality with the money. This poses a 
number of problems: identifying the right combina- 
tions of factors, findings means to bring about these 
combinations in lagging communities, or discovering 
workable substitutes for these forces where they do 
not exist. If the problems are approached from the 
finance side, then it becomes necessary to learn to 
what extent money alone or money in combination 
with controllable factors will lead to school improve- 
ment. 

A recent study in Connecticut (19) found little 
relationship between expenditure level and achieve- 
ment. Since achievement is highly correlated with 
intelligence and home background, it is apparent that 
in the sample these factors were not correlated with 
expenditure level. This study raises the question: 
When intelligence and home background are held 
constant, what is the relationship of expenditure level 
to achievement? Perhaps the sample in this particular 
study is too homogeneous on expenditure patterns 
to answer the question. 

The problems of relating expenditures to school 
quality are far from being solved. Units for measur- 
ing costs are not yet refined enough to eliminate the 
effects of the many variables affecting costs. The 
problems of controlling variables other than expendi- 
tures affecting quality will require considerable imagi- 
nation and invention. 

Other Studies. Morrison (58) made one of the 
most original contributions to the theory of school 
costs, particularly in its economic aspects. The U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce (94), the Educational Policies 
Commission (68), and Tawney (92) made major 
contributions toward defining the economic contribu- 
tions of public education. Burke (9) brought together 
the significant research on all aspects of public-school 
expenditures. Norton and Lawler (73) prepared more 
refined data on public-school expenditures in the 
United States. This series has been continued and 
brought up to date by the U. S. Office of Education. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL REVENUES. The long-range 
trends in public-school revenues as revealed by na- 
tional studies may be summarized as follows: (a) 
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decreased dependence upon nontax sources, such as 
permanent fund income; (b) abandonment of state 
property taxes for schools and decreasing importance 
of county property taxes for schools in states where 
the county is not the local governmental unit for 
schools; (c) increased local property taxes for 
schools, but a decreasing proportion of support from 
this source; (d) greatly expanded state tax support, 
but still representing an average of less than half of 
total revenues; (e) substitution of general fund state 
appropriations for earmarked state school taxes; (f) 
development of local nonproperty taxes in cities and 
in certain states for school use; and (g) growth in 
emergency-type appropriations for schools from the 
federal government. 

State taxes for about a century were used to stim- 
ulate local tax support for schools. The depression 
period, after 1930, shifted emphasis to the use of 
state taxes for local property tax relief. Attention 
again is being directed toward rehabilitating the local 
tax base. To some extent this shift in emphasis is 
reflected in research activity. Although state aid is 
still increasing in amount, the proportion of revenues 
from state sources has changed very little in recent 
years. Federal aid still represents a very small per- 
centage of total public-school revenues. 

A review of the research during the past three 
decades at least would seem to indicate greater interest 
in the technical problems of distributing centrally 
collected taxes than in the sources of revenue per se. 
Since the basic problem in school finance is to direct 
part of increased productive capacity of the nation 
toward improving educational services, it is to be 
expected that research will give increasing attention 
to the economic base of school support and means 
for harnessing productivity for educational purposes. 
The Educational Policies Commission (68) and the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
(64, 65) have helped direct attention to this basic 
problem, 

Local School Revenues. Traditionally the major 
proportion of support for public schools in the United 
States has come from local revenue sources. Yet 
there are relatively few outstanding studies on this 
subject. Most research has been directed toward the 
problems of central support (federal or state). Soper 
(83) made one of the first major studies on the tax- 
ing powers of school boards. Mort (61) studied these 
powers with particular attention to tax leeway for 
local initiative. Morrison (57) made a thorough anal- 
ysis of the limitations of the property tax, but did 
not recognize its potentials. The N.E.A. through its 
Research Division and Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance has issued reports and bulletins 
on local taxing powers, tax exemptions, tax limitation 
laws, local nonproperty taxes, property tax adminis- 
tration, property assessment, and property tax reform. 
The Council of State Governments (15) gathered 
data on sources of local support and taxing powers 
for the year 1947-48. This study has been con- 
tinued by the U. S. Office of Education. The New 
York State Educational Conference Board (72) made 
thorough studies of the potentialities of both property 


taxes and nonproperty taxes on the local level. Burke 
(10) brought together the findings of research on 
local revenue sources. Mort and Cornell (62) studied 
tax leeway in relationship to the vitality of local 
support. Some of the state studies of public-school 
finance—for example, in Pennsylvania—have given 
attention to local revenue sources and taxing powers. 
Some of these are unpublished doctoral studies. The 
U. S. Bureau of the Census as part of its Census of 
Governments publishes data on local revenues for 
school districts. Legislative developments affecting 
local revenues are reported annually by the N.E.A. 
Research Division. Lawler and Thomson (56, p. 
111-48) evaluated the research on local support to 
1950. 

The dearth of penetrating studies of the potentials 
of local tax sources for school support and lack of 
analysis of known weaknesses of the property tax 
and possible ways for overcoming them have con- 
tributed to the slow progress which has been made 
in improving the property tax and adopting new local 
revenue sources for schools. The most encouraging 
developments in recent years have been the gradual 
easing of arbitrary, archaic, and unrealistic state re- 
strictions on local taxing and borrowing powers. 
Experimentation with local nonproperty taxes in 
Pennsylvania may lead to further experimentation by 
other states. There also appears to be some interest 
in improving assessments and other administrative 
aspects of property taxes for schools. The abandon- 
ment of state property taxes has strengthened the 
property tax base for local government support. A 
major unsolved problem is the allocating of property 
taxing powers between school governmental units and 
other local governing bodies. 

Among the major problems relative to local sup- 
port might be included: the potentialities of the 
property tax for local support under varying condi- 
tions; the potentialities of nonproperty taxes for local 
school support; effective procedures for improving 
the concept, legal basis, and administration of the 
property tax on the local level; possible means for 
the efficient collection and administration of local 
nonproperty taxes for school purposes; evaluation of 
limits upon the taxing powers of local units; and the 
development of sounder concepts and means for fix- 
ing limits on local taxing power (if such limits are 
held to be necessary). Since economic conditions, 
governmental burdens, intergovernmental relation- 
ships, and other factors are changing constantly, such 
studies have to be repeated from time to time. 

State School Revenues. State support for schools 
has been in existence since states were created. In 
many states money from the state represented most 
of the support for schools at first. However, the fact 
that the first state school monies generally were de- 
rived from permanent fund income and were used 
to stimulate local tax support caused the percent of 
revenues from state sources to decline steadily until 
about 1920. State tax support for schools developed 
with the adoption of state school property taxes after 
1838. Other state taxes for schools have been adopted 
since 1910 in most states. 
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The need for property tax relief caused states to 
adopt new tax sources, abandon state property taxes, 
and increase state school support after 1920. At first 
new taxes often were earmarked for school use. This 
fact and the fact that modern state tax systems were 
in the developmental stage during the decade 1920 
to 1930 centered the attention of researchers upon 
state taxes as a source of school revenues. Swift’s 
studies (89, 91) devoted major attention to state 
taxes. Other treatises prepared during the decade 
stressed state taxes. 

Following the time of Pearman’s study (74) and 
the National Survey of School Finance (61), the 
practice of earmarking state taxes gradually disap- 
peared in most states. Schools generally became de- 
pendent upon the general fund of the state for 
support. Although the breakdown of the property tax 
during the depression period 1930 to 1935 stimulated 
continued interest in developing new state taxes for 
schools, as schools became dependent upon general 
funds, research designed to open up new state taxes 
for schools tended to disappear. Research became 
oriented toward state policy in distributing the funds. 
The N.E.A. Research Division continued to report on 
state tax developments related to school support. 
Studies in some individual states still emphasized 
revenue sources, Both Harris (39) and the New York 
State Educational Conference Board (72) called at- 
tention to the unrealized state tax potential for school 
support. The U. S. Bureau of the Census through its 
Statistical series on governmental finances has pro- 
vided data on the development and status of state tax 
systems. The N.E.A. and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion have reported on the earmarked state taxes for 
schools which still exist. Lawler and Thomson (56, 
p. 111-48) have summarized the basic research on 
State taxes for schools. 

This aspect of school finance research has not 
attacked the major problems: the allocation of taxing 
powers between states and local units of government; 
the potential of taxes best administered at the state 
level; the factors which prevent states from realizing 
the potential, such as competition among states; and 
the ways for overcoming the impeding factors. Some 
attention has been given to federal-state tax conflicts 
as noted below. 

Federal Taxation and School Support. In 1939 
Chisholm (16), in his study of the shifting and inci- 
dence of federal taxes, and Heer (41) called attention 
to the implications of federal taxes for state and local 
support of schools. These two studies were done be- 
fore the federal tax system had expanded as greatly 
as it did during and following World War II. Al- 
though Burke (10) has discussed the impact of fed- 
eral taxation upon states and local units, no major 
studies of this type have been reported since 1939. 
Harris (39) gave some attention to the effect 
of federal fiscal policies upon state and local sup- 
port. 

The implications of federal fiscal policies and taxes 
for governmental structure and the support of schools 
provides one of the most fruitful opportunities for 
research in school finance. Having identified the 


effects, there are many alternatives to be explored 
other than federal aid, which has commanded the 
greatest amount of attention to date. Some of these 
are discussed in reports of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools (64, 65). 

Nontax Support. One of the most original pieces 
of research ever undertaken in school finance was 
done by Cox (23). Starting with the premise that 
public education increases productivity and wealth, 
she develops the thesis that all or part of the costs 
of public education could be met by means of bank 
credit. Thus, by issuing personal educational credit 
in the same manner as we extend commercial bank 
credit for various productive activities, she would 
create new money to pay for schools. This money 
would be repaid for other productive uses out of the 
increased productivity created by the educational 
process. To date such unorthodox thinking has had 
little acceptance. However, if the thesis that high- 
level productivity is dependent upon the right kind 
and amount of education is sound, it is conceivable 
that credit might replace or supplement taxes as a 
source of public-school support. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL FISCAL RELA- 
TIONS. The rapid expansion and potency of the 
federal tax structure and the growth of state tax 
systems and state participation in school finance have 
created many new problems. How can public schools 
attain the advantages of central governments as tax 
collectors and still preserve the advantages of decen- 
tralization in control and operations? If budgetary 
control is to be retained at the operating level, how 
is the share of centrally collected revenues to be 
allocated for the support of the local budget without 
impairing budgetary freedom? How can central gov- 
ernments attain the economies possible in large units 
for the support of schools without impairing the 
advantages of decentralized government? For ex- 
ample, when states can purchase buses at manufac- 
turer’s cost, why should they distribute funds to local 
units to purchase them at retail prices? 

The conflicting objectives of centralization versus 
decentralization in state policy have commanded con- 
siderable research activity in recent years. Cillié (17) 
has made one of the most promising approaches to 
the problem. The Educational Policies Commission 
(66, 67) has done much to clarify thinking on the 
issues. Morrison (57) and Swift (90) have tended to 
emphasize equalization combined with centralization. 
Burke (10) and Mort and Reusser (63) have tended 
to stress strong decentralization buttressed by the 
equalization policy. Burke also stresses local govern- 
mental reorganization. Both want strong state leader- 
ship directed toward identifying and removing causes 
of unwholesome conditions and creating conditions 
conducive to adaptability and progress. 

Basic Issues. Problems of public-school finance 
often have been studied without questioning the exist- 
ing allocation of governmental functions between the 
state and the local units of government, of responsi- 
bilities for school operations and operating expendi- 
tures between the state and the local units, of taxing 
powers and fiscal responsibility between the state and 
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local units, and of taxing powers and fiscal respon- 
sibility between the local school units and other local 
units of government. As educational research be- 
comes more sophisticated, research directed at these 
specific basic issues should emerge. Morlan (53) in 
his study of intergovernmental relations in education 
recognized some of these problems. 

Among the fundamental questions to be answered 
are these: (a) Assuming that the state unit has re- 
linquished the property tax as a source of state 
revenues and has assumed such expensive local func- 
tions as highways and welfare, under what conditions 
will added property-tax leeway be made available to 
schools? (b) How is leeway affected by the allocation 
of taxing powers and fiscal controls between school 
government and other local units? (c) How does the 
added leeway, if any, affect the need for state aid 
for schools? (d) How is the need for state school aid 
affected by such factors as educational functions and 
expenditures assumed directly by the state, such as 
the cost of teacher pensions; functions assigned to 
the local unit relative to functions assigned to some 
intermediate unit; and the size and fiscal strength 
of the local units relative to the service load for 
which they are made responsible? (e) How is the 
need for state school aid affected by such factors as 
the fiscal dependence of local school units and the 
allocation of local nonproperty taxing powers to local 
school units? (f) If local nonproperty taxing powers 
are assigned to local units for the support of other 
governmental functions, under what conditions will 
this allocation create additional property-tax leeway 
for local school government? (g) To what extent, if 
at all, and under what conditions can property-tax 
leeway for schools be determined without reference 
to the total property-tax burden? 

There have been researches which have a bearing 
upon some of the basic issues in public-school finance. 
Chisholm and Cushman (56, p. 65-110) have re- 
viewed the research on the relationship of finance to 
the local unit of school government. This has shown 
that certain financial policies and practices can retard 
the reorganization of local units and perpetuate weak, 
small, ineffective operating units. It also has been 
found that the attainment of the potential efficiency 
and economy of larger operating units involves prob- 
lems of existing debt, rehousing pupils, and trans- 
portation. A school-finance program that recognizes 
these factors and allows for them will encourage dis- 
trict reorganization. Cornell and others (22) demon- 
strated that district reorganization will not remove 
inequalities in local ability to finance schools. It does 
tend to reduce the extreme inequalities which exist 
in a highly decentralized structure. Burke (10) has 
developed the conceptual basis for relating finance to 
school-district reorganization, 

Holmstedt (42) has conducted a number of studies 
of state controls and has reviewed other studies 
of the problems (56, p. 276-323). Frasier (32) and 
McGaughy (47) were among the first to study fiscal 
independence for school systems. The findings of the 
latter have been substantiated by other and more 
recent studies. 


State Aid. All the states have a decentralized gov- 
ernment structure for operating public schools. Yet 
the extent of centralization of control varies consider- 
ably among the states and is not always related to 
either the amount of state support or the proportion 
of state support. Certain finance policies involve 
greater centralizing tendencies than. others. The types 
of finance policies stressed differ widely from state 
to state. Within a given state, policies with conflicting 
objectives or outcomes may be pursued at the same 
time. 

By 1920 research had demonstrated the policy 
conflicts among general aid, equalization aid, and 
special aids. All three of these policies had emerged 
during the nineteenth century, and most states had 
adopted all three by 1920. Cubberley (24) had not 
discovered the conflict in the three policies. His 
preference for general aid might be presumed to 
indicate his preference for local control and freedom 
to accompany local operation. He assigned a very 
minor role to a small amount for equalization aid to 
assist poor districts to comply with state minimum 
standards. He advocated the use of special aids to 
stimulate new undertakings. With few exceptions, 
such as North Carolina, states tended to adopt the 
policies recommended by Cubberley until about 1920. 
General aid and special aids generally far exceeded 
equalization aid in amount. Updegraff (95) in his 
New York and Pennsylvania studies strongly en- 
dorsed the “reward for effort” policy. 

Strayer and Haig (87) showed the basic conflict 
between the objectives of equalization and those of 
special aids or “reward for effort.” The former was 
designed to strengthen local operation of schools by 
overcoming the limitations of poverty. The others 
fostered centralization by rewarding localities which 
did the things for which state aid was offered. Those 
who accepted the rewards often did so by distorting 
their total programs. Since the more able units could 
match the state funds with the least tax effort, the 
money tended to go to the more able units. Subse- 
quent studies by Neulen (69) and Wrightstone (100) 
showed that special aids were not necessarily better 
than other forms of aid in promoting improvements. 

Mort in his studies in individual states and for the 
National Survey of School Finance (61) helped to 
clarify the issues involved in special aids. His concept 
of adaptability gave meaning to what the “special 
aids” device was trying to accomplish. This new 
concept made it possible to minimize the need for 
central controls implicit in Cubberley’s proposals, 
Adaptability as evolved by Mort helped direct atten- 
tion to the restoration of local control, freedom, and 
direction to accompany local operational responsi- 
bility. 

Mort and his students in a long series of studies 
in individual states, doctoral dissertations, regional 
studies, and the National Survey of School Finance 
(61) helped clarify what must be done in a decen- 
tralized structure of government to foster initiative, 
improvement, or adaptability. These studies are re- 
viewed in Problems and Issues in Public School 
Finance (56). It will be seen from this analysis that 
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general aid (state-collected taxes shared with local 
units) may be one of the most potent forces in pro- 
moting improvement by creating tax leeway for local 
initiative. As shown in the next section, equalization 
aid if properly conceived also may be effective in 
promoting adaptability. 

These latter studies center attention upon the fac- 
tors which cause good or bad schools or which con- 
tribute to stagnation or adaptability (improvement). 
They focus attention upon factors which impede 
school operations, such as lack of resources, lack of 
taxing power or tax leeway, lack of standards, lack 
of enlightened lay leadership, lack of competent 
professional leadership, unsatisfactory governmental 
structure, or controls by other units of government. 
They attempt to identify the forces which contribute 
to wholesome operations or adaptability—the level 
of support guaranteed by the state, strong state lead- 
ership, governmental reorganization, and operational 
freedom. If decentralized school operation is to be 
retained, such research provides the greatest promise 
for making it produce its potential. 

Other studies during the past thirty years have 
resulted in renewed use of state-aid programs to 
promote central purposes rather than strengthen local 
control and adaptability. These studies have developed 
the concept of a foundation program expressed in 
terms of aids for specific services and varying 
amounts of aid for personnel with varying amounts 
of preparation and experience. Such a program repre- 
sents a combination of special aids and equalization 
aid or a combination of two policies. Such a policy 
presumes a high degree of centralization. 

These studies have been confined to individual 
states. As shown by Strayer (86), the practice de- 
veloped very early in North Carolina and that state 
went farthest in the direction of centralization. The 
policy in Delaware resulted from one of the pioneer 
studies of state school financing. Studies in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania have tended to have the same ori- 
entation. As a result of such studies the policy has 
become general in the southern states. Indiana and 
Ohio recently adopted the policy as a result of 
surveys. 

Technical Problems in State School Support. Dur- 
ing the period when state funds were used primarily 
to stimulate local support for schools generally, the 
problems of apportioning funds were relatively sim- 
ple. Individual states experimented with a variety of 
methods, but the school census was use most com- 
monly. State interest in promoting specific services, 
equalization programs, local budgetary demands, and 
the increasing revenue problems as schools grew and 
expanded created interest in such technical problems 
as the foundation program or level of support, meas- 
urement of the need for state aid, the effects of 
sparsity and other factors upon need, and measure- 
ment of local taxpaying ability. Most of the research 
on these problems has been related to current financ- 
ing. The problems and research as they relate to 
capital financing will be discussed in a later section. 

Foundation Program. The concept of a foundation 
program as developed by Mort (60) and Strayer 


and Haig (87) has proved to be a most useful tool 
in developing measures of need and ability and pro- 
grams for state and local sharing in public-school 
finance. 

Three major problems have commanded the atten- 
tion of research workers: (a) how the foundation 
program is to be defined; (b) what state controls, if 
any, are to be incorporated into the program; and 
(c) what level of support is to be provided from 
state sources alone or from state and local revenues 
combined. Morrison (57), Strayer and Haig (87), 
and Swift (90) all recognized that the logical out- 
come of any attempt to guarantee a minimum educa- 
tional program within a state would be state centrali- 
zation. Mort (60) developed a theory of the founda- 
tion program which was oriented toward decentralized 
operation and control. Schmidt (80) explored the 
extent to which a foundation program could be de- 
fined in terms of educational standards without shift- 
ing control over local budgets to the state. This 
resulted in the concept of a “foundation program” 
defined as a level of support to be guaranteed from 
state sources or from state and local sources com- 
bined. 

This definition made it possible to divorce control 
from support, but many other questions remained to 
be answered. How is the level of support to be 
determined under conditions of decentralized operation 
and control? In his early studies Mort used the cri- 
terion of universality or normality in local practice. 
In his later studies he put more stress upon a level 
of support which would enable local units to budget 
for improved services, would release the adaptability 
potential of decentralized control, and would create 
local-tax leeway for initiative. The latter theory pre- 
sumes that what localities have done in the past has 
been limited by their taxing powers and the inade- 
quacies of state support. On the other hand, the 
theory presumes knowledge of the cost-quality rela- 
tionship and the relationship of the level of support 
to adaptability and local initiative discussed in pre- 
ceding sections. 

Many studies in individual states have conceived 
the foundation program literally as a minimum pro- 
gram of education, and have proceeded from state 
minimum standards and undertakings which the state 
has been or is willing to stimulate to a level of sup- 
port based upon these. Thus, the foundation program 
promotes central control in two ways: through actual 
enforcement of state minimum standards, and through 
the special-aid approach for undertakings which the 
state approves. These studies have influenced practice 
in a number of states. No one has yet attempted a 
thorough evaluation of programs of this kind in terms 
of such questions as these: (a) To what extent do the 
programs accomplish their implied centralized pur- 
posing? (b) To what extent is local initiative being 
supplanted by central direction? (c) To what extent 
is the quality of education actually being improved, 
if at all, compared with the improvements, if any, in 
comparable local units operating without central 
direction and stimulation? 

McGuire (48) analyzed trends in equalization 
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practices. Edwards and Richey (26) studied the ex- 
tent to which states equalized school support. Mor- 
phet (56, p. 149-94) and Cornell and McLure (56, 
p. 195-218) reviewed the research on foundation 
programs. 

Measurement of Need. Cubberley (24) conducted 
the first major study of the methods of determining 
the need for state aid. Swift (90) reported on refined 
methods of determining need developed early in 
such states as Washington and California. These were 
among the first states to pioneer with weighted units 
for measuring need. Weightings were used to compen- 
sate for factors beyond managerial control that 
caused the need for money to vary among local 
units. Among the factors which were considered were 
sparsity and varying proportions of pupils in pro- 
grams with varying unit costs. 

In 1924 Mort (59) developed a technique for 
determining weighted units of need which gained 
widespread acceptance. Small school size was pre- 
sumed to be a function of sparsity, and a formula 
weighted for sparsity effects was derived from a 
distribution of pupil-teacher ratios for schools of 
varying sizes. Mort also derived a formula weighted 
for differences in elementary- and secondary-school 
costs from a distribution of the ratios which actually 
existed. In the National Survey of School Finance 
(61) he derived national norms for weighted units, 
using the same techniques. These have been revised 
by Norton and Lawler (73) and by the U. S. Office 
of Education in recent years. 

As transportation and district reorganization be- 
came more common, the inferring of sparsity effects 
from school size became less tenable. Small school 
operations became more and more indicative of local 
policy and managerial decisions as between main- 
taining small schools or transporting pupils to larger 
schools. Local policy on district size also affected the 
limits within which transportation and consolidation 
could operate. As a result of these developments, 
Mort and his students in various state studies, such 
as in New York and West Virginia, have been seeking 
direct measures of sparsity. McLure’s work (49) is 
illustrative of this approach. Subsequent studies have 
shown that a low pupil-teacher ratio resulting from 
sparsity is only one factor affecting costs. It has been 
assumed that all costs are affected in the same way 
as “staffing ratio” costs. Little progress has been 
made in isolating other higher costs resulting from 
sparsity. No study has been given to possible lower 
costs for other things which may accompany sparsity. 
Furthermore, the whole problem of local policy in 
determining pupil-teacher norms is yet to be explored. 
Some have advocated the use of hypothetical or ideal 
ratios in fixing weightings. This, too, presents diffi- 
culties. Will the norms take on the nature of central 
direction of local policy and practice? Will the results 
be realistic in terms of financing the kind of programs 
actually offered by local units? Future programs in 
developing better units for measuring need will de- 
pend largely upon the outcome of research on cost 
variables discussed in the section on expenditures. 

A number of studies have been made to determine 
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the need for transportation independent of the small 
school factor. The first such study by Burns (11) 
was based upon population density. Evans (29) 
greatly improved upon the early techniques by intro- 
ducing the job unit concept. Hutchins (44) isolated 
cost factors into those which are managerial and 
those which are not subject to local control. These 
studies have had an influence upon practice, but they 
do not have the sound conceptual basis of the Mc- 
Lure approach. Studies on the measurement of need 
are reviewed by Cornell and McLure (56, p. 195- 
218). 

Mort in his studies has contemplated weightings 
for other variables not subject to local control, such 
as regional and time variations in the purchasing 
power of money, and cost differences arising from 
population density and/or urbanism. Others have 
suggested weightings for differences in the character 
of pupil population and other factors. To date no 
generally accepted techniques have been developed 
for such weightings. Harry (40) attempted to price 
the cost of a like standard of living for teachers. 
Subsequent studies of this type show that these differ- 
ences are not as great as his study seemed to indicate 
and that they vary from time to time. Such studies 
are costly to keep current. 

Little research has been done to determine what 
effects, if any, population density and urbanism have 
upon need. It is entirely possible that some of the 
extra costs associated with sparsity may be compen- 
sated for by certain lower cost factors in sparsely 
settled areas. It is also possible that density may have 
extra cost effects and that some of the refinements 
now found in state aid formulas may be unnecessary, 
assuming an adequate foundation level. 

Measures of Taxpaying Ability. Any state attempt- 
ing to operate schools through a decentralized struc- 
ture can achieve maximum equalization and maximum 
tax leeway for local initiative by combining state and 
local support. Still, no technical aspect of state school 
finance has been more imperfectly solved than the 
measurement of taxpaying capacity. 

One of the major difficulties in research of this 
type has been in the concept of what is to be meas- 
ured. The concept of ability to pay has been explored 
(10, 81). Burke (10), Cornell (20, 21), and Mort 
(61) have formulated criteria for a satisfactory meas- 
ure of local taxpaying ability. Adams (1) made one 
of the early studies of the problems of measuring 
ability to pay the property tax. Mills (51) completed 
a more recent study of the same problem. Cornell 
(20) developed an index of property taxpaying ability 
from independent variables. In a report of the N.E.A. 
Tax Education and School Finance Committee (21) 
he discusses the limitations and practical applications 
of such an index. Johns, who has sponsored consider- 
able research on the problem, reviewed previous 
studies (56, p. 219-42). 

The major limitation of existing research on fiscal 
capacity is conceptual. Economic indexes and other 
measures of fiscal ability sometimes are developed 
without regard to the criteria of a satisfactory meas- 
ure, a clear understanding of what the measure actu- 
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ally measures, or the taxing powers of the local units 
involved. 

CAPITAL OUTLAY FINANCING. Historically, 
the local unit in the United States has been respon- 
sible for the financing of capital outlays, Although 
the federal government has provided emergency 
assistance for school construction and an increasing 
number of states are participating in the financing of 
school plants, the local unit still meets most capital 
expenditures. Most of these have been met by bor- 
rowing, 

There are many problems inherent in this type 
of financing which are not present in providing for 
current operations. First, needs have to be anticipated 
in the future. Second, needs are conditioned to a 
large extent by policy and practice in current financ- 
ing with particular reference to maintenance, opera- 
tion, and the protection of plant values. Third, needs 
can be greatly magnified at any given time by such 
conditions as rapid growth, district reorganization, 
and catastrophe. Fourth, the size of the operating 
unit largely determines the occurrence of need which 
may range from one facility in a fifty-year cycle to 
a number of projects every year. Moreover, the costs 
are fixed by the price level at the time of construc- 
tion although the facility may be used for fifty years 
or more. When funds are borrowed, this price level 
and the cost of borrowing at the time may affect 
finances for decades. 

Most research in this field has not been conducted 
within a framework of the over-all nature of capital 
outlay financing. More attention has been given to 
a particular method of finance as compared with 
another than to the methods of finance appropriate 
under given conditions. The New York State Com- 
mission on School Buildings (71) made a major con- 
tribution in this area. 

The expansion of school enrollments after World 
War I directed the attention of research workers to 
the borrowing powers and practices of local units. 
Willett (98) attempted to identify and predict the 
fiscal consequences of certain borrowing practices. 
Other studies of the Educational Finance Inquiry 
also touched upon various aspects of school borrow- 
ing. Fowlkes (31) published in 1924 the first compre- 
hensive work on school bonds. During the same year, 
Essex (28) completed his study of bonding versus 
pay-as-you-go. Halsey’s study of borrowing (38) 
appeared in 1927, followed by Smith’s study of bond- 
ing limits (82) in 1930. 

This early research led to the belief that borrowing 
is to be preferred to pay-as-you-go in capital financ- 
ing. The fiscal difficulties during the depression years 
created by past borrowing, and studies such as those 
of the New York State Commission on School Build- 
ings (71), have changed this belief. More attention is 
being given to the method or combination of methods 
suitable for particular circumstances. 

In recent years interest has been renewed in these 
problems. The Council of State Governments, the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the N.E.A. Research 
Division have summarized the borrowing powers of 
local school units. Carstetter (14) conducted a com- 


prehensive study of borrowing practices. Other studies 
of this type have been undertaken in individual states. 
Studies of the school building authority as a borrow- 
ing agency for school construction have been com- 
pleted in a number of states. A number of unpublished 
doctoral studies of public-school borrowing have 
been reported during the past decade. McClurkin 
reviewed the research on these problems (56, p. 
397-428). 

Since about 1920 there has been a growing tend- 
ency for states to participate in the financing of 
capital outlays. There has been considerable research 
activity to provide a basis for state policy. As early 
as 1922 Updegraff (95) proposed state allowances 
based upon percentages of actual costs. The percent- 
age would vary according to local taxpaying ability. 
Mort (60) four years later formulated the theory 
that capital outlays could be financed by allowing a 
percentage of the allowance for current expenditures 
in the state aid formula. 

Adams (1) developed a technique based upon the 
computation of plant depreciation. Grossnickle (37) 
developed techniques for applying the Mort theory. 
Lindman (46) devised a formula which involved 
variable matching. Weller (97) worked out a method 
of financing a standard unit of facilities, Strevell 
(88) attacked the problem of sparsity effects in de- 
termining the need for capital outlays. The U. S. Office 
of Education has conducted surveys of state practice 
in capital financing. 

Among the problems which have placed limitations 
on research of this kind are: (a) varying price levels 
at the time of construction; (b) debt created at vary- 
ing price levels and interest costs; (c) the differing 
debt status of local units; (d) the local policy and 
managerial factors affecting needs, costs, and ability 
to finance; (e) the varying methods of local finance 
and their effects upon ability; (f) varying borrowing 
powers and restrictions on borrowing powers; (g) 
the extent to which local units have the power and 
the ability to finance capital outlays without borrow- 
ing; and (h) the effects of erecting new buildings 
upon needed reorganization of local school units. 

Burke (10), Morphet (55), and Mort and Reusser 
(63) have formulated theories of capital financing 
as a guide for future research. Burke held that the 
soundest approach is to formulate a program of 
capital outlay independent of current financing, ex- 
cept that certain expenditures now included under 
current might well be treated as part of the capital 
program—maintenance, insurance, rent, and certain 
other fixed charges. He Proposed the use of a reim- 
bursement fraction rather than a tax rate in determin- 
ing the local share and would provide for equitable 
sharing in the costs of construction financed prior 
to the introduction of the state program. He would 
allow a grant for new construction once in fifty 
years for any given number of pupils—more fre- 
quently in the case of modernization. Under such a 
concept there are no special problems in rapidly 
growing units, in reorganized local units, or in units 
with emergency needs. 

Morphet held that the program should be financed 
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as an integral part of the foundation program and 
should provide for continuing grants from the state 
under an objective formula, with an equitable local 
tax effort. He would rely largely upon current reve- 
nues and minimize borrowing. He would require 
local studies, long-range planning, and proper regard 
for needed district reorganization. Mort in his New 
York and Rhode Island studies has modified his 
theory to provide for districts with special problems. 
This is accomplished by advancing monies which 
would accrue in the future under the formula which is 
geared to the current expense program. 


JULY 1957 ARVID J. BURKE 
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FOUNDATIONS 


In the broadest sense philanthropic foundations are 
any nonprofit legal entities used for channeling pri- 
vate wealth to educational, cultural, religious, and 
other charitable general welfare purposes. In the 
United States the term is more specifically used to 
define charitable funds which have individual charters 
and independent governing boards, and which devote 
the income of principal funds, portions of principal 
funds, or both, to promoting the well-being of un- 
designated beneficiaries (7, 20, p. 297-379; 22). 

Name is not decisive in recognizing a philanthropic 
foundation. The first name is commonly philanthropic, 
educational, community, charitable, or eleemosynary. 
Variations in the last name include foundation, fund, 
endowment, trust, or board. Variants include the Ford 
Foundation, Carnegie Corporation, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Commonwealth Fund, Duke Endowment, 
Whitney Benefits, and the like (2, 14). These chari- 
table trust terms are also used by nonphilanthropic 
organizations. For example, an examination of 62 
“foundations” chartered in 1928 revealed that only 
18 were legally philanthropic, 10 were camouflaged 
commercial agencies, 18 were additions to existing 
endowments, and the purpose of the remaining 16 
“foundations” could not be ascertained. 

HISTORY. The idea of establishing a fund for 
undesignated beneficiaries is perhaps as old as the 
concept of private property, but it has been modified 
by the cultural and governmental patterns of every 
age and country from which our heritage has come. 
Fourteen hundred years before the Christian era, the 
Pharaohs of Egypt were establishing funds in per- 
petuity for religious purposes. A clay tablet which 
records a legal indenture by King Marouttach in 
1280 B.c. shows that very early Chaldean civilization 
permitted royalty to establish what we would call a 
rudimentary form of philanthropic foundation. From 
these early beginnings the foundation concept can be 
traced through the civilizations of Greece and Rome 
to the ecclesiastical foundations of the Medieval 
Church, and from the latter to the legal forms and 
cultural purposes of the twentieth century (13, 21, 
24, 31). 

Before 594 B.c., the time of Solon and the Law of 
the Twelve Tables in Greece, the right of a private 
citizen to bequeath property did not exist, and a living 
owner could not alienate his property from his 
natural heirs without their consent. It was five hun- 
dred years later before these creative people invented 
the legal-heir concept as an alternate for natural 
heirs, and another half-millennium before this un- 
natural heir (the modern corporation) was fully 
recognized in law as “an immutable legal person” 
(13, 24, 32). In the Roman Empire, by A.D. 192, the 
state had chartered a great variety of charitable 
foundations, but by A.D. 324 the thirty “barracks 
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emperors” had confiscated their assets. This led Con- 
stantine to recognize the obligation of the state to 
help care for the poor and stimulated him to desig- 
nate the ecclesiastical foundations of the Christian 
Church as his almoner and to urge wealthy individ- 
uals to follow his example. Moreover, he decreed 
that these charitable funds could not be alienated 
for other purposes and that they were not subject to 
taxation. The right of modern foundations to hold 
funds in perpetuity and to have them exempt from 
taxation rests on the principle of service to mankind 
enunciated by Constantine. 

In England the Saxon kings followed Roman prac- 
tice, but after 1066 the Norman kings challenged the 
dominance of the Church in temporal affairs. This 
was the beginning of a five-hundred-year struggle of 
the crown to control the wealth of ecclesiastical 
foundations, which were estimated to hold from one 
third to one half the wealth of England. The eco- 
nomic control of the Church was finally broken by 
decrees of Henry VIII and Edward VI which dis- 
solved most of the ecclesiastical foundations and 
confiscated their wealth to the crown. The Tudors 
assumed little responsibility for supporting the char- 
itable and educational causes they had deprived of 
philanthropic revenue, and with the changed eco- 
nomic situation of Elizabeth’s reign the condition of 
the poor became so intolerable as to appeal power- 
fully to the humanitarian qualities of the rising 
middle class (12, 13). 

The new interest in organized charity led to the 
enactment of the Statute of Charitable Uses (Act 43 
Elizabeth), now recognized as the Magna Charta 
of English and American philanthropic foundations. 
It fixed the principle that the creation of a charitable 
trust is a joint government and private function. The 
act used the term fundatio incipiens to indicate that 
the state is the legal initiator and guardian of such 
activities, and fundatio perficiens to describe the act 
of an individual or individuals in giving wealth to 
implement the legal incorporation. Inasmuch as the 
courts had been timid in using the legal doctrine of 
cy prés (as near as) to remove mortmain or dead- 
hand control over foundations that had outlived 
social usefulness, the Statute of Charitable Uses pro- 
vided for the appointment of special commissions to 
investigate any alleged abuse in the use of a perpetu- 
ity or the revenue from it (6, 7). American founda- 
tions have relied more on the courts than on special 
commissions in maintaining social usefulness (7). 

Philanthropic foundations are the product of a 
relatively mature capitalist society, and consequently. 
in the United States, are largely twentieth-century 
creations. The only foundations of more than local 
interest established prior to 1900 were Benjamin 
Franklin’s bequests in 1790, the Magdalen Society of 
1800, Stephen Girard’s College (orphanage) in Phil- 
adelphia in 1831, the Smithsonian Institution (by an 
Englishman) in 1846, the Peabody Education Fund 
in 1867, the Havens Relief Fund in 1870, the Slater 
Fund and the Thompson Foundation in 1882, the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund in 1890, and the first of An- 
drew Carnegie’s 22 foundations in 1896. 
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Independent philanthropic foundations as we know 
them in the United States today came into being with 
the twentieth century. In the first decade at least 16 
foundations were established, 7 of which had 
assets in excess of $10 million each. During the sec- 
ond decade 75 foundations were established, 3 of 
which had assets of over $100 million each, 9 had 
over $10 million each, and 30 had from $1 to $10 
million each. During the third decade of the twentieth 
century another 169 foundations were established. 
The amount of private wealth being dedicated to the 
general welfare during the decade 1920 to 1930 is 
indicated by the fact that 12 of the 169 foundations 
had assets of over $10 million each, 68 had $1 to 
$10 million each, and 79 had under $1 million each 
(25). 

The donors of funds for the some 270 foundations 
established in the United States up to 1930 were in 
the main individual millionaires. Many of them had 
been motivated by the philosophy in Andrew Car- 
negie’s Gospel of Wealth (4) which challenged them 
to be “a trustee for the poor, entrusted for a season 
with a great part of the increased wealth of the com- 
munity, but administering it for the community.” 
Their critics, who called them “robber barons,” de- 
clared they were as much motivated by feelings of 
social guilt as by philanthropic motives. At any rate, 
the motivations for establishing foundations in the 
United States during the first three decades of the 
twentieth century were little influenced by factors 
that have been important since 1930: namely, the 
desire to reduce taxable income and to avoid or 
reduce estate and gift taxes. 

FOUNDATIONS TODAY. A comprehensive list 
of foundations and other types of charitable trusts 
has never been compiled. By a broad legal definition 
which would include endowments of colleges, hos- 
pitals, and all other charitable bodies, there are 
perhaps 35,000 active charitable trusts in the United 
States (7). By the more restricted definition of foun- 
dations used in this article, the country has perhaps 
6000 foundations (2, 7). Because a donor may secure 
a charter or other legal authorization from a state or 
local jurisdiction and not be required to make reports 
or be subject to supervision, it is not feasible to make 
a state-by-state census of foundations. Moreover, it 
is not possible to make a national register of founda- 
tions from the data required by the United States 
Internal Revenue Service in order to be recognized 
as a nonprofit tax-exempt corporation. Too many of 
the foundations listed by the Internal Revenue Service 
refuse to disclose any information for voluntary di- 
rectory listings (27, 28). In 1955 only 4162 founda- 
tions provided any information for directory purposes 
(5). 

A few of the foundations established during the 
thirties were, like the earlier ones, endowed from 
surplus wealth. A majority of the 330 were, however, 
the forerunners of the thousands of family and cor- 
Poration foundations that have since come into being 
because of changed federal and state tax structures. 
There is no less of a philanthropic motive behind 
the more recently created foundations, but the in- 
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creasing number and smaller size are definitely related 
to the tax structure (1). 

Only 6 percent of the 330 foundations established 
in the thirties, for example, had $10 million or more 
assets, as compared with 44 percent of those estab- 
lished in the first decade of the century. In the forties 
2502 foundations were created, but only 19 had 
assets of $10 million or more. The reduction in 
average assets of the newer foundations is also indi- 
cated by the fact that 2118 of the 2502 foundations 
chartered in the forties had assets of less than $1 
million each (25). 

The latest compilation (5) lists the assets of 4162 
foundations at $4.5 billion, but conservative estimates 
place the 1958 total at $5.3 billion. Their annual ex- 
penditures are estimated to range from $375 to $400 
million. This is perhaps no more than 4.5 percent 
of total philanthropic giving in the United States. 
Private profit corporations contribute more—perhaps 
5.6 percent of the total—but individuals still con- 
tribute nearly three fourths of America’s philanthropic 
dollars. 

POLICIES AND ADMINISTRATION. The 
founder usually announces the purposes of a founda- 
tion and sets the scope and character of its activities. 
It is also normal for him to specify whether the 
principal funds are to be held in perpetuity or 
whether they and the income may or must be spent 
within a specified period of years. The charter or 
trust agreement often indicates basic policies, general 
administrative arrangements, and how the trustees 
and officers are selected (2, 5, 26). In the early days 
charters and trust agreements tended to be specific 
and narrow, but currently they tend to be broad 
enough to permit trustees and administrators to 
modify fields of interest in terms of basic social 
change. The terminology used for this purpose in- 
cludes such broad terms as “promotion of human 
welfare,” “betterment of mankind,” and “diffusion of 
knowledge” (8, 16). 

Ultimate responsibility for the management of a 
foundation rests with the board of trustees. There is, 
however, great diversity in the degree to which 
trustees exercise management functions directly. 
Many boards delegate large responsibility to execu- 
tive officers, even authorizing them to make grants 
of from $5000 to $25,000 without prior trustee 
action. In other foundations no grant may be made 
until it is considered and formally approved by the 
board of trustees. The trustees of incorporated foun- 
dations usually have broader powers in both the 
investment of funds and the direction of programs 
than is true of other forms of charitable trusts. 
Donors usually try to relieve trustees of personal lia- 
bility on contracts and commitments of the founda- 
tion; therefore, legal actions against a foundation are 
brought against the corporation and not against 
trustees as individuals (8, 16, 26). 

Comparative studies (2, 14) of economic and cul- 
tural status of foundation trustees reveal them to be 
very similar to the trustees of colleges, hospitals, and 
other nonprofit corporations devoted to the public 
welfare. They tend to be persons who have a high 
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degree of economic and social security, who belong 
to the prestige clubs and churches of their commu- 
nities. The typical trustee is a man who graduated 
from one of the eastern Ivy League liberal-arts col- 
leges and who went into business or law. He now 
occupies an executive position of importance and lives 
in or near New York City. He is usually listed in 
Who's Who in America, has accepted membership on 
the boards of four or five other nonprofit corpora- 
tions, and is sixty years of age or more (2, 14, 19). 

His interlocking trusteeships on nonprofit corpora- 
tions usually do not produce conflicts of interest, but 
it is sometimes charged (27, 28, 31) that there is a 
conflict of interest between his services on the boards 
of private profit corporations and on the nonprofit 
boards. Usually the number of trustees and their 
length of service is fixed by charter or by the bylaws 
of the corporation. Terms vary from a single year 
to life, and vacancies are usually filled by co-optation. 
Students of foundation management believe that the 
long-term usefulness of many boards would be in- 
creased if better provisions were made for shorter 
terms of office and for retirement at or near 65 years 
of age. 

Rank for rank, foundation executives and those of 
colleges and universities seem to be cut from the 
same cultural fabric; in fact, most foundation execu- 
tives formerly were associated with colleges and 
universities. Moreover, outside advisers to founda- 
tions come more largely from college and university 
staffs than from any other type of social institution. 

The character of the services that foundations per- 
form, as well as their policies and administrative 
arrangements, are, however, determined as largely 
by public opinion as by the characteristics of their 
trustees and executive officers. The reaction of foun- 
dation officials to the 1916 Congressional investigation 
(31) shows they are sensitive to the social pressures 
of a given time or place. This was especially so in 
1916 because foundations had not been wholly ac- 
cepted by society as a trustworthy social institution. 
Although the fundamental financial needs of colleges 
have not significantly changed in character during the 
twentieth century, foundation policies for ministering 
to these needs have changed with the changing cli- 
mate of public opinion. The decision of the Carnegie 
Foundation to make pension grants to professors and 
of the General Education Board to make general 
endowment grants, for example, was determined 
largely in response to a public opinion that feared 
and suspected the motives of foundations that wanted 
to influence directly the more socially sensitive areas 
of our cultural life. Only as foundations have demon- 
strated that they are worthy of public confidence have 
they been successful in changing to a policy of grants 
to specific projects. 

Perhaps the two most basic governing policies of 
foundations have been derived from the experiences 
of the Peabody Education Fund (23). The first deals 
with restricting grants to constructive rather than 
palliative purposes, and the second emphasizes the 
necessity of concentrating grants by purpose, by insti- 
tution, and often by geographical area. Without a 
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strict observance of these policies, the limited funds 
of foundations could not have influenced education 
trends as significantly as they have done through ob- 
serving them. Making grants on these bases rather 
than on the basis of individual institutional needs 
has, of course, led to an abundance of caustic criti- 
cism of foundations. Out of some 1900 institutions of 
higher education in the United States, these policies 
have, for example, led to grants to approximately 
750 institutions, with three fourths of the total going 
to fewer than one hundred colleges and universities 
(14, 19). The essential fact that is lost sight of in 
these criticisms is that grants are through rather than 
to individual institutions, and that the end results are 
intended for the advancement of all higher education. 

Higher-education institutions and other cultural 
agencies seeking grants have also criticized founda- 
tions for following a policy of assisting projects de- 
voted to investigating, testing, or demonstrating the 
worth of new or as yet unestablished ideas. By such 
criticisms, these cultural agencies indicate a lack of 
acceptance of the concept that foundation funds are 
“risk capital” that should be devoted to the explora- 
tion of new ideas rather than to the support of estab- 
lished educational and cultural practices (8, 10, 15). 

In the management of their own funds and in ad- 
ministrative policies governing their uses, foundations 
differ markedly. From one point of view, they can 
be divided into foundations that work only through 
grants to other organizations or individuals, to those 
which operate their own programs, and to those 
which follow both practices. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the Ford Foundation, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation, for example, make grants only to outside 
organizations and individuals, whereas the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research and the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace are among those 
that disburse no funds to outside agencies but act as 
their own operating agent. Other trusts, such as the 
Mayo Foundation or the Yenching Fund, disburse all 
of their income to a single university or other operat- 
ing agent. Still others, such as the Twentieth Century 
Fund, make some grants to outside agencies while 
using most of their income for staff studies (8, 9, 10). 

FIELDS OF ACTIVITY. Philanthropic foundations 
have a significant influence in many areas of our 
cultural life. Indeed, they are the dominant influence 
among private donors to educational and cultural 
purposes, even though in the aggregate they provide 
less money than individual givers. For example, phil- 
anthropic foundations provide no more than 4.5 per- 
cent of the approximate $6.7 billion given annually 
for philanthropic purposes in the United States (3). 
This influence is secured and maintained primarily 
through limiting the number of fields or areas to be 
aided, and by making astute choices of specific 
projects within those fields to which grants will be 
made. 

Among the fields of social and cultural interest to 
which foundations make grants, listed in the order of 
the number of foundations making grants and of the 
amounts expended, are: education, health, social wel- 
fare, recreation, religion, international relations, race 
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relations, economics, public administration, and physi- 
cal sciences (19). About three fourths of the 620 
foundations for which information is currently avail- 
able made grants to education, and about two thirds 
of them made grants to the fields of health and social 
welfare. Less than one third of this group made 
grants to the field of religion, and less than one fifth 
of them made grants in the fields of recreation, eco- 
nomics, and physical sciences. No other of the ten 
fields received grants from more than 10 percent of 
the foundations, but in addition to the ten major 
fields individual grants were made in at least fifty 
other identifiable areas of social and cultural activ- 
ities. 

The character of current foundation interest in 
social and cultural fields is indicated by the Congres- 
sional Committee (27) which in 1953 said, “It seems 
paradoxical that in a previous Congressional investi- 
gation in 1951 the fear most frequently expressed 
was that the foundations would prove to be the 
instruments of vested wealth, privilege, and reaction, 
while today the fear most frequently expressed is that 
they have become the enemy of the capitalistic sys- 
tem.” More specifically, some of those who examine 
the fields of interest of foundations today are pri- 
marily interested in knowing that they do not promote 
communism, socialism, or any other left-wing social 
or economic theories and programs. Neither the Cox 
nor the Reece Committees (27, 28, 29, 30) found 
any substantial evidence to justify these suspicions or 
fears of foundation influence. 

SERVICES TO EDUCATION. For the purposes 
of this article, further consideration will be given to 
what foundations have done and are doing in the 
field of education. Most of the aid in this field is 
currently devoted to the development of graduate 
and professional fields of study, to the training of 
research workers, and to encouragement of research 
in universities that is for the benefit of elementary 
and secondary education as well as for strengthening 
institutions of higher education (14, 19). Most foun- 
dation aid to the subject-matter fields of higher edu- 
cation has, since World War II, been overshadowed 
by the research and training grants made to and 
through colleges and universities by the federal gov- 
ernment and by private industry. Nevertheless, in the 
social sciences and the humanities foundation grants 
continue to provide a crucially needed stimulus to 
research and development that is not available from 
any other sources. 

The Ford Foundation and several of its independ- 
ent funds, the Carnegie foundations, and the Rocke- 
feller foundations have consistently aided education 
on a comprehensive basis. The financial plight of 
higher-education institutions has in recent years at- 
tracted the attention of these foundations and has 
received substantial support grants for capital and 
current purposes. As an example of this interest, the 
Ford Foundation in 1955 made a grant of $260 mil- 
lion to colleges and universities for increasing faculty 
salaries or for other pressing academic needs. This 
superb gift can do no more than increase salaries 
some 4 percent in the group of 615 colleges aided, 
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but it, like other grants, should have a leavening 
effect far beyond the specific dollar contribution. 

Direct grants to colleges and universities for their 
own operating purposes are also being made at an 
increasing rate by the philanthropic organizations of 
private profit corporations, such as the United States 
Steel and the Olin foundations. The officials of insti- 
tutions of higher education and those of foundations 
do not always see eye to eye on the types of grants 
most needed. Colleges, for example, list gifts of 
unrestricted funds as their first preference, but cor- 
Pporations give this rating to research fund grants. 
The next preference of colleges is for endowment, 
but corporate foundations put such gifts at the bot- 
tom of their list and give second place to grants for 
buildings. These illustrations suggest that rising en- 
rollments and spiraling current costs are leading col- 
lege officials to seek funds for their “bread and 
butter” purposes rather than asking for additional 
research and building funds, each of which adds to 
the financial burdens of operating a college or uni- 
versity (12, 16). Nevertheless, institutional needs for 
funds for buildings and equipment are so great that 
recipients are willing to accommodate themselves to 
the preferences of foundation officials and individual 
donors. 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS. Since 
1915 foundations have undergone three major con- 
gressional investigations, and some of their operations 
have been reviewed at hearings of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
and before a Senate Subcommittee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce which at the time was dealing 
with the foundations and trusts of one person. 

The first of the major investigations (31) charged 
that foundations were dominated by big business and 
were exercising strong influences in conservative and 
reactionary directions. The report severely censured 
several aspects of foundation management and ex- 
pressed regret that it was not feasible to recommend 
abolition of these agencies. This investigation pro- 
posed that there be limitations on the size and dura- 
tion of foundations, that they be chartered only under 
federal law, that charters could not be altered except 
by congressional action, that there be government 
representation on the board of trustees, and that there 
be a prohibition against the accumulation of income. 
Congress did not translate any of these recommenda- 
tions into law, and only a few of them were volun- 
tarily accepted by foundations chartered after 1915. 

The next major investigation was undertaken in 
1952 by a Select Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (27). This investigation sought to deter- 
mine whether foundations supported or assisted 
persons or projects which, if not subversive, at least 
tended to weaken or discredit American economic 
and cultural life and to favor Marxist socialism and 
communism. There were majority and minority re- 
ports on the findings and recommendations, but it is 
too early to estimate the effects of the investigations 
on foundation practices. 

One of the members of the Select Committee was 
so displeased with the report as to obtain funds from 
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Congress for an additional investigation to be con- 
ducted by a Special Committee appointed for the 
purpose. The hearings and report of this committee 
(28, 29, 30) revealed a more unfriendly attitude to- 
ward foundations than that represented by the Select 
Committee. It charged a “diabolical conspiracy” of 
foundations and of certain educational and research 
organizations and attempted to prove its case. It is 
too early to assess either the positive or negative 
effects of the work of the committee, but it is not 
unreasonable to expect that some of its findings will 
have a salutary effect on foundation policies and 
procedures. 

At least the two recent investigations of philan- 
thropic foundations have raised many questions for 
which answers should be sought through comprehen- 
sive and unbiased research. The esteem in which 
foundations are now held is built largely on the solid 
achievements of a dozen or so leaders in the field. 
Much of that esteem could be speedily lost if a 
substantial number of foundations are discovered to 
be serving primarily the financial interests of donors 
rather than the welfare of the public (2, 16, 25, 30). 
Progress, and possibly survival, of foundations in the 
future may well depend on better chartering arrange- 
ments, more effective supervision by the chartering 
authorities, and full and factual reporting to the 
public, It is not enough to have a worthy program; 
its character and management must, like Caesar’s 
wife, be above suspicion. 

Only about one fourth of the active foundations 
publish statements or report otherwise to the public 
on their financial and educational activities. Only 48 
of the larger ones make full annual reports on pro- 
gram, grants, and the management of their principal 
funds. An investigation that would discover the 
number, location, activities, and grants of foundations 
would make a basic contribution to an understanding 
and acceptance of them. The lack of standard nomen- 
clature and the generally chaotic nature of statistics 
on foundation activities indicate an urgent need of 
research on the nature of reports that foundations 
should make to the public, When statistics are avail- 
able, research studies should be undertaken to show 
the character and extent of foundation grants in all 
areas of our cultural life as well as their influence in 
the field of education. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 


The purposes of general education are to prepare 
men and women for a satisfying personal life, happy 
family and social relationships, and responsible citi- 
zenship in a free society (111, p. 56-83; 115, p. 1-19), 
by acquainting them with our common cultural her- 
itage, by helping them to integrate the subject matter 
of related disciplines, and by developing skills, abil- 
ities, attitudes, and values which will enable them to 
cope more effectively with their personal problems 
and those of the society in which they live (109, p- 
yA wa 

General education focuses on preparation for the 
common activities of men as citizens, workers, and 
family members and is commonly contrasted with 
specialized education, which aims at preparation for 
a vocation. Indeed, much of the initial support for 
general education was generated by a reaction against 
specialism and yocationalism. 

General education is not sharply differentiated 
from liberal education in either nature or history. 
Cowley (28) noted that the term liberal arts goes 
back to the Greeks and Romans and appeared in 
England in the time of Shakespeare and Milton. How- 
ever, during the nineteenth century the term general 
education was preferred by such eminent educators as 
Mark Hopkins and Charles W. Eliot. General educa- 
tion was an important concept in the founding and 
development of the land-grant colleges (49). Only 
with Newman and his contemporaries did liberal 
education regain popularity and temporarily over- 
shadow general education. Exponents of the original 
classical conception of the liberal arts now often pre- 
fer to use the phrase “humanistic education” (137). 

In the last forty years general education has had 
a resurgence, restricted largely to the United States. 
However, educators in England and in Australia have 
recently been questioning the extreme specialization 
which extends downward into their grammar schools 
(93, p. 185-210). Germany has experienced a revival 
of interest in the studium generale, the earlier term 
allgemeinbildung, which is more nearly the equivalent 
of general education, being in disrepute because of 
earlier experiences (129). In both England and Ger- 
many much of the general education is provided in 
lectures and activities scheduled outside of the for- 
mal curriculum rather than as a part of it. In India 
and Pakistan there have been recent expressions of 
interest in general education (33, 89). 

In the broadest sense, general education has always 
been the core of American education. Some writers 
view general education and liberal education as inter- 
changeable; others make such distinctions as these: 


(a) General education is a return to the original 
concept of liberal education which, through pro- 
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liferation of courses and compartmentalization 
into ever more disciplines, has become a form of 
specialization (101). 

(b) Liberal education in the face of rapidly ex- 
panding knowledge has come to emphasize facts 
and subject matter; general education is con- 
cerned with ideas and people (30, p. 9). 

(c) Liberal education is broader, deeper, and 
more intensive than general education (30, p. 
12). 

(d) Liberal education is reserved for the bright 
students, whereas general education is for the 
less gifted—a difference of “degree rather than 
of kind” (22, p. 252; 58, p. 7). 

(e) General education is liberal education with 
its matter and method shifted from its original 
aristocratic intent to the service of democracy 
(124, p. 49). 

(f) Liberal education is restricted to a four-year 
post-high-school period, whereas general edu- 
cation applies to all levels of education—elemen- 
tary through graduate and professional schools 
and adult education as well (114, p. 47). 

(g) Liberal education is oriented to development 
of the intellect; general education is concerned 
with the development of the whole personality 
in relation to society (2, p. 33). 


Liberal education seems to assume that any desir- 
able changes in the behavior of individuals will result 
from knowledge and understanding of the liberal 
arts, whereas the purposes of general education are 
usually explicitly stated in terms of behavior of the 
student. For example, the report in 1947 of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education (124, 
p. 50-58) stated that general education should enable 
one to: (a) develop for the regulation of one’s per- 
sonal and civic life a code of behavior based on 
ethical principles consistent with democratic ideas; 
(b) participate actively as an informed and respon- 
sible citizen in solving the social, economic, and 
political problems of one’s community, state, and 
nation; (c) recognize the interdependence of the 
different peoples of the world and one’s personal 
responsibility for fostering international understand- 
ing and peace; (d) understand the common phenom- 
ena in one’s physical environment, apply habits of 
scientific thought to both personal and civic prob- 
lems, and appreciate the implications of scientific 
discoveries for human welfare; (e) understand the 
ideas of others and express one’s own effectively; 
(f) attain a satisfactory emotional and social adjust- 
ment; (g) maintain and improve one’s own health 
and cooperate actively and intelligently in solving 
community health problems; (h) understand and en- 
joy literature, art, music, and other cultural activities 
as expressions of personal and social experience, and 
participate to some extent in some form of creative 
activity; (i) acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic 
to a satisfying family life; (j) choose a socially use- 
ful and personally satisfying vocation that will permit 
one to use to the full his particular interests and abil- 
ities; (k) acquire and use the skills and habits in- 
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volved in critical and constructive thinking. Since 
these objectives relate to the development of the 
individual, neither the content nor the courses for 
general education are thereby determined. Conceiv- 
ably, a wide range of properly chosen educational 
experiences may promote the development of an indi- 
vidual toward one or more general education goals 
(124, p. 58-61). 

BACKGROUND FACTORS. The impetus for 
general education is directly traceable to the expan- 
sion of knowledge and its progressive differentiation 
and systematization into an increasing number of 
disciplines and specialties (115, p. 1-3). Population 
growth, industrialization, and improvements in com- 
munication and transportation have led to new occu- 
pations and professions with accompanying need for 
specialization based on new subjects rather than on 
the old classical curriculum. Colleges have vied with 
one another in offering new curriculums; course offer- 
ings have doubled and tripled (127, p. 140; 70, p. 
69); more people are demanding education. In 1900 
fewer than 250,000 students, only 4 percent of the 
population 18 through 21 years of age, were enrolled 
in institutions of higher education (124, p. 25). As 
of 1955, 2,755,000 resident students were enrolled in 
higher education, or approximately 32.1 percent of 
the population 18 through 21 years of age (114, p. 
22). Estimates of five to six million students enrolled 
in degree programs by 1970 are not unrealistic (114, 
p. 29). 

Increasing enrollments inevitably increase the range 
of academic ability, interests, and cultural and social 
backgrounds which the colleges must serve (117, 
p. 56-60). New courses and curriculums attract more 
varied types of students, and the different vocational, 
social, intellectual, and personal needs of the students 
also stimulate the introduction of courses and curricu- 
lums designed for their needs and interests (124, p. 
58-59). Curriculums of less than four years in length 
reflect another response to this trend (83, 134). 

The high drop-out rate in colleges has been viewed 
as evidence of need for a change in the traditional 
curriculum. Drop-outs are caused by many factors, 
such as unsatisfactory grades, changing interests, 
health, finances, and family crises, but failure or 
marginal performance arising out of either inability 
or lack of motivation is the largest single cause (78, 
p. 94-102). Regardless of the point of view one takes 
concerning the fitness of these drop-outs for college 
in the first place, the impact upon them of their 
unsuccessful experience is cause for concern. 

Intensive specialization is no longer regarded as 
the best preparation for technical and professional 
positions. From the fields of law (122), medicine 
(130), engineering (98), agriculture (49), business 
(131), and even technical specialties requiring less 
than four-year programs (134) come indications that 
a broad basic education is desirable for effective 
functioning in the human-relations aspects of any 
occupation, as well as in the personal and citizenship 
objectives common to all men, Unfortunately, per- 
sonnel practices do not always accord with these 
recommendations. - 
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Rattigan (126, p. 17-28), writing from a Catholic 
point of view, observes that the university of the 
Middle Ages was unified around a common religious 
belief and the Scholastic philosophy. The Reforma- 
tion, the displacement of Scholasticism, and the secu- 
larization of higher education removed this unifying 
element from all but the Catholic colleges. 

The multiplication of courses and the increased 
use of the elective system made new learning in many 
fields available to students but destroyed the old 
classical curriculum, which had prescribed as high 
as 86 percent of the hours reguired for the AB (128). 
In the extreme case, two students could graduate in 
the same class having had no course in common, 
except possibly freshman English. 

The usual antidote for this—setting group require- 
ments of a minimum number of hours in at least 
four diverse fields, such as English, the natural sci- 
ences, the social sciences, and foreign languages— 
was only a partial corrective. The requirements were 
generally filled by departmental introductory courses 
that were relatively narrow, were content-oriented, 
and were designed primarily to prepare students for 
the next course (17). The interrelationships of courses 
with human affairs, if considered at all, were usually 
brushed aside as something the student must find out 
about for himself (116). 

The general education movement represents an 
effort to resolve these difficulties by restoring some 
measure of unity to the task of preparing students to 
live in, work in, and contribute to a democratic 
society. 

BASIC ISSUES. Although there are those who 
believe that the liberal arts are effective only through 
an intensive four-year contact, such prolonged study 
of the liberal arts is not possible for all students. A 
common conception of general education is that all 
students, whatever their ultimate specialization, can 
profit from a program of general education (regarded 
often as some portion of the liberal arts) taken prior 
to or concurrently with their professional or spe- 
cialized curriculums (27, p. 134; 114). Thus general 
education furnishes as a unifying element a common 
background for a responsible and satisfying life in a 
democratic society. There is disagreement as to 
how this should be done. Proposed solutions differ 
in the extent of choice accorded the student regard- 
ing his courses; the number of courses or hours of 
general education required; the central emphasis of 
the program; relevance to immediate problems of 
living; continuity, sequence, and integration; and re- 
lationship to specialized education. 

Prescription. Dissatisfaction with unbalanced course 
patterns arising out of student election (sometimes 
free and sometimes dictated by specialist-oriented 
advisers) has commonly resulted in a prescription 
of general education for some portion of the student's 
program. Such a requirement may be variously pred- 
icated on a belief in the desirability of a minimum 
acquaintance with the cultural heritage, on the im- 
portance of a common experience (91), or on the 
belief that the unchanging nature of humankind re- 
quires an education which is the same in all times 
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and places and for all people (149). To many per- 
sons, however, the idea of a universally appropriate 
education appears to violate what is known about 
individual and cultural differences. 

Prescriptions vary in total hours and in the choice 
permitted, but complete prescription is not common 
even in professional and technical curriculums. Most 
colleges permit students the choice of a major and 
some free election of courses. Some form of general 
education requirement, involving as much as 50 per- 
cent of the degree requirements, is common in lib- 
eral-arts colleges. Requirements of 30 to 40 percent 
are found in teachers colleges (27, p. 136) and of 
20 to 30 percent in institutions with technical and 
preprofessional curriculums. A report by the Amer- 
ican Society of Engineering Education recommends 
that a minimum of 20 percent of the time of engi- 
neering students be given to the humanities and 
social sciences (98). The average general education 
requirement in 11 New York State technical institutes 
was reported as 20.3 percent (134, p. 76-79). The 
general education credit hour requirement in an insti- 
tution depends on the range of curriculums included 
in the requirement. Indirectly, accrediting agencies 
greatly influence the character and amount of general 
education found in various curriculums. 

Emphasis, The organization of a curriculum around 
religious or philosophical dogma is one approach to 
unity (126), although even this may not be as effec- 
tive in practice as in theory (30), On the importance 
of ideals, values, motivations, there is little disagree- 
ment; on the nature and source of these, there is 
little chance for unanimity except in institutions or- 
ganized around a particular religious faith or in 
institutions in which faculty are carefully screened 
to insure acceptance of a preferred point of view. 
Our society is too strongly imbued with the experi- 
mental, scientific point of view to achieve unity in 
higher education by acceptance of a particular creed 
(73). 

The central emphasis of some programs is placed 
on the understanding of our cultural heritage, usually 
limited to Western civilization. Selection of appropri- 
ate material from our extensive heritage is a task 
of such dimensions that cursory surveys have often 
resulted (17, 25). Knowledge of our heritage can 
be liberalizing, but a program developing out of a 
particular view may become an instrument of indoc- 
trination. Preoccupation with the past and a smug 
conviction of the superiority of the Western tradition 
may result unless an attempt is made to relate the 
program to an understanding of current issues and 
world problems. 

In contrast to the emphasis on values or on content 
is the stress that other programs place on the role of 
the individual in society (86, 136). Since individuals 
differ in abilities and in goals, it may be argued that 
quite different experiences will be appropriate for 
different individuals in their progress toward general 
education goals (152). This argument may be used 
to justify the distribution requirements and electives 
in an intellectually oriented liberal-arts program, a 
Program of functional courses built around student 


needs, or a program emphasizing individual learning 
and adjustment through small classes and individual 
conferences. Individualization takes on many forms, 
depending on the underlying point of view as to the 
nature of man and his destiny. 

Concern with the problems of our culture and the 
need to develop individuals capable of solving them 
lead to the belief that concern for democracy and 
democratic procedures, relevant information, and 
problem-solving skills should result from general edu- 
cation (41). Content would be chosen and intellectual 
abilities would be developed in relation to their 
current and presumably continuing importance. Com- 
mon knowledge and common experience are seen as 
necessary to weld together a society which is threat- 
ened by disintegration arising out of special interests 
(73, 91). 

Programs differ also in their relevancy to life situ- 
ations. A mathematics course in general education 
may emphasize the fundamental nature of mathe- 
matics (145), or it may concentrate on problems of 
insurance, amortization, and preparation of income- 
tax returns. Either course may contribute the insights 
needed by an educated citizenry (1). It is equally 
possible that a course of the former type may become 
so abstract as to be entirely unrelated to life experi- 
ence, and that a course of the latter type may become 
a cookbook course which ill prepares the person for 
understanding and using new recipes, Not only do 
programs vary in their relevancy to life situations; 
judgments of what is relevant also vary. 

Continuity, Sequence, Integration. Although general 
education arises out of a search for some sense of 
unity, there is variation in our planned attempts to 
interrelate the courses. A cross-departmental course 
is, on the face of it, an attempt at integration, but 
it may actually be but an unarticulated conjoining of 
materials culled from several independent courses. A 
program of general education implies an effort to 
arrive at a degree of continuity from one course to 
another, to achieve a sequential or cumulative char- 
acter in this continuity and an interrelationship be- 
tween the courses and the obligations and experiences 
characteristic of all citizens (72). Actual attempts at 
integrative organization are tentative and perhaps by 
the very nature of the task must always remain so. 
Despite the charges of superficiality leveled by the 
specialists, the problem of integration is and will con- 
tinue to be the major task of general education (116). 

The difficulty of planning for integration when stu- 
dents satisfy the general education requirements with 
widely differing patterns of courses is one basis for 
arguing that a set program of courses should be 
required (91, 126), Some argue that integration is an 
individual achievement through progress toward the 
goals of education, and that a pattern of prescribed 
courses at best presents an integrated experience 
which may or may not be grasped by the students 
(73). 

The proper relationship of general and specialized 
education is another fundamental issue. Hutchins 
(77), Van Doren (149), and other writers would 
rigorously separate general or liberal education from 
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vocational or professional preparation and postpone 
the latter until after the completion of the former. 
Such rigorous separation implies an inferior status 
for vocational education that runs counter to the 
realities of our society, in which a citizen is not a 
man of leisure but is simultaneously a worker, a 
family man, a citizen, and a person. It also runs 
counter to the fact that most college students are 
strongly motivated to choose a vocation and begin 
to prepare for it (105). Sharp separation of general 
and vocational education is increasingly regarded as 
an artificial distinction which is psychologically un- 
sound and sociologically unwise (90). A course in 
the humanities may have a vocational value for the 
prospective teacher. This need not diminish its cul- 
tural value. For another student, the same course 
may provide an orientation which is helpful in choos- 
ing a major and ultimately a vocation. Conversely, 
highly specialized departmental courses may be so 
taught as to contribute to general education goals 
(72, p. 53). 

A developing point of view, then, is that general 
and vocational education should be interrelated, each 
contributing to and supporting the other. Recent 
expressions of the importance of general education 
in technical institutes (134), in teacher education (11, 
56, 97), in graduate education (69), and in profes- 
sional preparation (98, 99, 122, 130) seem generally 
to accept this conception of mutual gain through 
close association. Their relative weighting at various 
stages of the educational process remains an unre- 
solved question. Recognition of the orientation func- 
tions of general education experience and concern 
for the terminal student would seem to dictate placing 
a significant portion, if not all, of the general educa- 
tion requirement early in college (57, p. 92). On the 
other hand, the exigencies of certain majors and the 
vocational interests of students suggest that general 
education should not monopolize the first two years. 
Continuing but gradually decreasing the amount of 
general education over the four-year period accords 
with the intensifying special interests of students and 
the requirements of special fields and also permits 
interrelating vocational and general education (52, 
p. 77-91). However, spreading a limited general edu- 
cation requirement over four years greatly reduces 
its value for orientation and for aiding terminal 
students. The proper relation of general and special- 
ized education depends on the weight given to these 
various considerations as well as on the amount of 
general education feasible in a given situation. 

Underlying the resolution of these basic issues 
about general education are differences in philosophy, 
but no simple relationship exists between patterns 
of general education and philosophies. Any attempt 
to so analyze general education leads inevitably to 
oversimplification, although Taylor’s classification and 
characterization of rationalist, neo-humanist, and in- 
strumentalist has proved useful in delineating basic 
differences in points of view (115, p. 20-45). Most 
college faculties represent a variety of views, and 
most programs represent a compromise position in- 
corporating features which may even appear, from 
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an external vantage point, to be inconsistent with 
each other. 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. Catalogue statements 
of educational objectives are typically impressive and 
vague; their effect on the curriculum is usually negli- 
gible. Accordingly, many college faculties have at- 
tempted clarification of the precise meaning of 
general education through a careful formulation of 
goals. The tactics used and the evidence accumulated 
in this process are in large part determined by pre- 
conceptions which also determine the nature and the 
value of the resulting statements. Objectives produced 
by administrative fiat are not unknown, especially 
when long and futile arguments by a faculty have 
produced nothing more concrete than dissent. A 
cooperative process, occasionally employing students 
and interested laymen, is the more common and more 
productive pattern (26, 47, 61, 64). 

Evidence helpful in clarifying objectives includes: 
(a) Authoritative opinion ranging from that of local 
faculty to that of national, international, and histori- 
cal figures and committees. In some cases such au- 
thoritative opinion is the major source consulted 
(83, p. 3-32). (b) Studies of students and of gradu- 
ates to determine their strengths and weaknesses and 
to learn what characteristics they need to live effec- 
tively in this age (37, p. 1-27; 48; 63; 79; 144; 153). 
(c) Studies of society to ascertain the implication of 
social change for education (74). (d) Studies of the 
nature of the learning process in an attempt to clarify 
factors involved in and conducive to learning and 
to application of learning in life situations (75; 115, 
p. 46-70). (e) Clarification of the educational phi- 
losophies prevalent in a faculty or in the supporting 
clientele and of their implications for educational 
objectives (72, 91). 

There are also considerations belonging to the 
local scene. Tradition is influential. Existing courses, 
personalities, and vested interests (personal and de- 
partmental) influence the interpretation of evidence, 
the statement of objectives, and especially the deci- 
sions as to the curriculum best adapted to the accom- 
plishment of the objectives. Recommendations of 
accrediting agencies are influential and by too rigid 
interpretation may become decisive. 

The studies of students, of modern society, and 
of learning provide an outline, the details of which 
must be filled in by each institution as it develops its 
own program. The complexity of contemporary social 
problems and the responsibilities of citizenship em- 
phasize the importance of common learning and 
experience at the post-high-school level. This need is 
underlined by studies of former college students and 
of graduates, which have uniformly revealed that 
most young people are unprepared for and perhaps 
even somewhat indifferent to a responsible role in a 
democratic society (37, p. 46-70; 63). Evidence of 
complacency, self-centeredness, and passivity, rather 
than of concern, civic-mindedness, and active partici- 
pation, suggests the desirability of reconsidering ob- 
jectives and planning experiences to improve this 
situation (118). 

Increased life expectancy and the demands of 
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specialization make it desirable to keep youth in 
school for a longer period, but the lengthened period 
of schooling is not yet clearly organized to overcome 
the shortcomings just noted. Extended education is 
regarded as necessary for personal advancement and 
for better jobs rather than for greater social respon- 
sibility (144). Recent studies of the role of women 
in modern society suggest that a general education 
which will foster an independent versatility and spirit 
is particularly desirable for young women (112). The 
same qualities seem equally desirable for young men. 
The real problem of American education is that the 
role and the nature of education in a democratic 
society have not yet been clearly determined. General 
education and the associated reconsideration of the 
objectives of education represent one attempt to cope 
with the problem. 

It is for this reason that attempts to define the 
objectives of general education have been developed 
in terms of behaviors desirable for an educated cit- 
izenry in a democracy. Social and emotional maturity, 
difficult as they are to define and promote, are just 
as important as knowledge. The difficulties in defin- 
ing such objectives and in planning educational ex- 
periences related to their development have made 
evaluation an important phase of general education. 
A dynamic educational process can only grow out 
of new insights into the nature of the goals and of 
the problems of teaching for these goals (41). 

Since general education arises out of efforts to 
restore some unity to higher education and to im- 
Prove the quality of the higher-education product, 
statements of objectives usually describe hoped-for 
outcomes of the entire program. To be effective, how- 
ever, the purposes of divisions, of departments, and 
of individual courses must be interpreted and possibly 
revised to contribute to the over-all goals. Two quite 
different practices have been observed. 

In one, a department or course is charged with 
responsibility for one or two objectives out of an 
entire list. Thus a science course might be designed 
to develop objectives (d) and (k) in the list formu- 
lated by the President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation and printed above. Such fragmentation of 
objectives among courses may work against general 
education just as much as did the fragmentation of 
subject matter which gave rise to it. In fact, the 
parceling out of objectives in such fashion usually 
occurs when each department seizes those objectives 
which utilize the name or the terminology of its 
discipline, with the result that content, rather than 
objectives, becomes the central emphasis in a course 
(41). The difficulties involved in relating content 
and objectives have led some persons to argue that 
the problem of general education is primarily one 
of method. This has led to an analysis of the desir- 
able characteristics of educational experience. These 
characteristics, Wynne argues, may also be regarded 
as the proper ends of general education (155, p. 32). 

For a single course to be charged with responsibil- 
ity for the entire set of general education objectives 
Poses equal difficulties. Teachers are specialists; they 
do not readily perceive the contribution of their 


course to other courses or to personal and social 
development. Keeping in mind a dozen or so objec- 
tives is a new and difficult task which requires careful 
planning. Placing emphasis on one objective on one 
day and on another the next—as has often been done 
in the area of communications with the separate 
skills of writing, reading, speaking, and listening— 
ignores the actual interrelationships of those objec- 
tives in behavior. Some decision as to priorities 
among objectives must be made; courses and depart- 
ments cannot contribute equally to all objectives. 
Agreement on general education objectives only more 
clearly poses the very difficult problem of planning 
experiences to promote student development in re- 
gard to the objectives. The route to integration 
through objectives must still surmount the fences 
separating the various disciplines. 

ILLUSTRATIVE PROGRAMS OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION. American colleges and universities 
take pride in their individuality. Nowhere is this 
individuality more evident than in general education 
programs. Programs differ, as has been noted, in the 
extent of choice granted students, in the total amount 
of general education required, in the central emphasis 
of the program, in the relevancy to immediate life 
problems, in the planning for integration, and in the 
relation to specialization (138). 

One type of program, the classic example of which 
is found at St. John’s College, is built around devel- 
opment of intellect through study of great books, 
through mathematics and foreign language, and 
through seminars (141), Hutchins (77) and Van 
Doren (149) have been the foremost exponents of 
this type of program, which is based on the assump- 
tion that critical thinking and judgment about today’s 
problems are best promoted by contact with the great 
thinkers of the past. In such a program, the entire 
curriculum is prescribed, since students are con- 
sidered too inexperienced to know what they should 
read. Relationship to specialization is a question not 
even to be asked. The concern about integration is 
apparent. Hook (73) and others have criticized this 
type of program as resting on a metaphysical rather 
than a scientific approach to experience and educa- 
tion. Certainly it is an approach not feasible or 
attractive to many colleges. A program similar in 
some respects was found at the University of Chicago 
in the days of the four-year college which admitted 
students after two years of high school (147). This 
was also a prescribed program of general education 
preceding specialization. Again the emphasis was 
intellectual and humanistic. Carefully planned se- 
quences and two integrative courses were included 
in this program. This approach to the development 
of a general education program, drawing together 
the last two years of high school and the first two of 
college, had little appeal, and recently the program 
was completely revised (14, 92). 

A second type of program is developed around a 
number of broad interdisciplinary courses. On one 
hand, these courses attack specialization and rigid 
departmentalization by providing a survey of related 
disciplines which clarifies their relationships for the 
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nonspecialist; on the other hand, the task of prepar- 
ing and teaching such courses is seen as a beneficial 
experience which can somewhat modify the specialist 
orientation of the faculty. Courses of this type were 
developed at Columbia College in 1919 and have 
spread widely (25). Although the original survey 
course came under heavy fire for superficiality, broad 
courses in science, social science, and the humanities 
remain as one of the most easily recognizable ear- 
marks of general education (84). Commonly, how- 
ever, they employ some basis for selection of mate- 
rial, such as Roger’s “block and gap” (52, p. 165- 
83), or particularly rich cultural epochs in history, 
which are selected in relation to purposes and which 
reduce the materials of the course to a point where 
depth is not altogether sacrificed to breadth. Chicago, 
Harvard, Colgate, Michigan State, Reed, and many 
other institutions have contributed to this newer con- 
ception of broad general education courses. Many 
such courses are described in the volumes edited by 
McGrath (100, 102, 103, 104). The courses may be 
required or elective and they may be placed at any 
point in the educational program. The central empha- 
sis of several such courses may vary greatly even 
within an institution. The more loosely organized 
programs of general education are based on the 
offering of such courses, allowing them to be prac- 
tically independent and giving little attention to their 
sequence or their relation to specialization. 

A third type of program, based upon a coordinated 
group of broad interdisciplinary courses, is pursued 
at the Basic College of Michigan State (57) and the 
University College of the University of Florida (140). 
Courses in communications, social science, natural 
science, and humanities are offered under an admin- 
istrative unit in which students are enrolled for their 
first two years. The general education courses, how- 
ever, are degree requirements for all students, some 
measure of individualization being provided for by 
permitting qualified students to obtain exemption or 
credit by examination or by offering selected students 
opportunity to enroll in special sections. The require- 
ments of different majors do not permit a definite 
sequence in the courses, so that integration is left 
chiefly to the student. In large measure, such pro- 
grams precede rather than parallel specialization, 
although they do permit students to carry some of 
their specialized work simultaneously with general 
education requirements. Since the total general edu- 
cation requirement tends to be dictated by the spe- 
cialized curriculums, the limited hours available are 
regarded as barely adequate to provide some under- 
standing of the cultural heritage. 

A fourth type of program develops out of attention 
to the common needs of young adults. The curricu- 
lum at Stephens College (86), built around extensive 
studies of the activities of college-trained women, and 
the program of the General College at the University 
of Minnesota (136), based on extensive studies of 
adolescents and of former students and graduates, ex- 
emplify this emphasis. Since the needs of youth include 
vocational considerations, programs based on needs 
do not usually distinguish between general education 
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and vocational education as categorically as do some 
other programs. The program at Antioch College 
(65, 66) illustrates a rather different emphasis on 
needs by relating education to the democratic and 
industrial character of American life through work 
experiences. The idea has also been used by the Insti- 
tute of Applied Arts and Sciences in New York 
State (80), where general education and technical 
courses and school-community activities are coordi- 
nated to promote education in science and tech- 
nology, the social sciences, communication, and 
health. Even greater attention to needs is found in 
the programs of Bennington (88), Sarah Lawrence 
(152), and Black Mountain (5). In these institutions, 
analysis of the interests, purposes, personality, and 
abilities of the individual becomes the basis for 
planning highly individualized programs, which may 
be built around conferences, small classes of the 
seminar type, and special projects rather than formal 
classes and required courses. Despite the publicity 
given to life-adjustment education (34, 76), the 
attention to needs evident in the programs mentioned 
and in a number of reports and studies such as that 
of the American Council on Education (3), the 
“common learnings” curriculum of the Educational 
Policies Committee (113), and the Eighth Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society (82), there is some doubt 
that the needs approach has been widely influential 
in American higher education or even in secondary 
schools. Many college faculty members, with some 
justification, regard needs as too variable in time and 
in individuals to permit building a curriculum around 
them, Certainly, most such programs are based on 
practices and on a student-faculty ratio not possible 
in many schools and colleges, particularly as enroll- 
ments increase. Nevertheless, continuing study of 
such needs is one method of making apparent the 
problem of general education (8). In fact, every edu- 
cational program, even the purely intellectual, is 
based upon a concept of needs. Differences arise out 
of the way in which these needs are determined and 
in the range of needs which are considered as appro- 
priate concerns of education. The administrative or- 
ganization adopted for a general education program 
and the administrative support given to it are influ- 
ential in the determination and permanency of the 
point of view accepted on a particular campus. 
GENERAL EDUCATION COURSES. In keeping 
with the integrative or unifying purposes of general 
education the courses are commonly _interdepart- 
mental in nature, although the assignment of respon- 
sibility for the courses to existing departments is not 
uncommon. General education courses fall into at 
least five groups: communications, social science, 
natural science, humanities, and personal adjustment. 
Communications. Although some institutions, 
through varying combinations of strong personalities, 
vested departmental interests, and rational analysis, 
have concluded that the communications field is best 
developed by separate, independent, and traditional 
courses in English composition and speech, the ap- 
proach more characteristic of general education pro- 
vides a course based on the four skills of reading, 
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writing, speaking, and listening (52, p. 107-32). Some 
courses direct emphasis to the skills themselves; in 
others, the skills are integrated around problems of 
students; and in still others, literary materials which 
are read, discussed, and written about provide a focus 
for the course. Traditional practices in teaching 
grammar, theme writing, and formal speaking have 
given way to new practices which direct attention to 
the language needs of students, to the problems which 
they confront daily, and to an increase in language 
power which will more directly help them achieve 
their own ends and make some contribution to 
society. Language consciousness, an appreciation of 
the function of thought in communication, and an 
understanding of the role of usage in determining 
the adequacy and correctness of communication have 
become more important than the memorization of 
and adherence to formal rules. Such concerns have 
led to extensive research aimed at clarifying the 
objectives of communications and at finding the best 
ways of promoting student achievement in regard to 
them (62, 100). 

Social Science. Social science courses, perhaps be- 
cause they may draw on so many disciplines—sociol- 
ogy, psychology, economics, political science, anthro- 
pology, geography, and history—have many variants 
(104). They range from overstuffed factual surveys 
to those which attempt integration by centering on 
current social problems or by emphasizing methods 
of social analysis. A few are frankly historical in 
nature, although these are sometimes regarded as 
humanities courses; others study the classics of social 
Philosophy. A continuing concern is the role of atti- 
tudes, beliefs, values, and citizenship as objectives 
of social-science instruction (29, p. 93-100; 40; 52; 
96). 

Science and Mathematics. In the natural sciences, 
the physical and biological dichotomy, the rapidly 
expanding universe of scientific knowledge and the 
more rigorously sequential requirements of specializa- 
tion have resulted in ventures at least as diverse as 
those in the social sciences. Many courses are surveys 
covering sequentially or in segmented fashion mate- 
rials from the physical and biological sciences selected 
as being particularly relevant for the layman. An 
increasing number of courses emphasize the nature 
of science and the scientific method through use of 
selected problems and of historical “cases” which 
exemplify the growth of scientific knowledge. A few 
courses make extensive use of current scientific writ- 
ing in the belief that this is likely to be the major 
continuing science contact of the nonscientist (24, 
103). The effectiveness of laboratory work in con- 
trast with demonstration is a controversial issue (67). 
Experimentation with a variety of methods and mate- 
rials for general education science courses has been 
widespread (21, 42, 151). 

Mathematics is not always granted a place in gen- 
eral education programs. Attempts to combine it 
with science courses have commonly been unsuccess- 
ful because students vary so much in mathematical 
competence. For the same reason, general education 
mathematics courses often turn into remedial courses, 
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with those students who have had several units of 
high-school mathematics being assigned to traditional 
freshman mathematics courses (1). Consumer mathe- 
matics courses, treating problems of insurance, tax- 
ation, mortgages, and simple statistics, are sometimes 
given but as a rule are not highly regarded by mathe- 
maticians (132). Attempts to consider the funda- 
mental nature of mathematics usually founder on the 
mathematical inadequacies of the students. Current 
attempts to revise the entire sequence of mathematics 
in secondary schools and the early years of college 
may help to resolve this difficulty. 

Humanities. Courses in the humanities may be 
loosely divided into three groups: social and intel- 
lectual histories of Western civilization, which depart 
from historical treatment and concentrate on a lim- 
ited number of particularly significant cultural epochs; 
courses devised to acquaint students with the values 
inherent in the great writings of the democratic tra- 
dition; and courses which strive to develop an under- 
standing and appreciation of the arts (12, 39). Those 
who favor an intellectual treatment of materials 
reject the esthetic approach and may likewise reject 
the visual arts as belonging to the fringe of liberal 
education (111, p. 133-34). A chronological treat- 
ment of the arts and a development based on the 
students’ own interests and experiences are the more 
popular emphases. With the humanities variously in- 
terpreted as including history, philosophy, religion, 
literature, music, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
the dance, it is evident that no one course can em- 
brace all fields (9, 45, 102, 137). Many humanities 
courses include some consideration of religion. In- 
deed, the Judeo-Christian heritage is so much a part 
of our Western culture that it can scarcely be other- 
wise. However, the role of religion and of values in 
general education remains and is likely to remain 
undetermined (110), although general education 
should, as Smith (133) proposed, cause students to 
become conscious of their values and to re-examine 
them in the light of the contrasting values of their 
associates and of other cultures. 

Foreign Languages. The place of foreign languages 
in general education is an issue of some concern on 
many campuses (15). Initially, in many institutions, 
the study of foreign languages was denied a role in 
general education because of time pressures and 
faculty suspicion that the claimed cultural and liber- 
alizing values of foreign language were largely ig- 
nored in current teachings; however, recent statements 
(108, p. 18-19; 120) have reopened the issue. In 
complex, multicurricular institutions it seems doubt- 
ful, simply because of the pressures of specialization, 
that foreign languages will ever be granted a position 
among general education requirements. In liberal-arts 
colleges, however, the requirement that a student go 
deeply into at least one foreign language is at least 
deserving of consideration. 

Personal Adjustment. Presumably all general edu- 
cation courses are concerned with the development 
of students as individuals, as social beings, and as 
citizens. The realization that courses developed out 
of a particular subject-matter base contribute, at 
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best, only indirectly to objectives involving personal, 
social, marital, and vocational adjustment has led to 
the development of special courses aimed at these 
purposes (58, p. 121-43; 111, p. 199-220). The topics 
found in such courses include personal and social 
adjustment, marriage, health, study habits, vocational 
adjustment, and philosophy of life. Perhaps the most 
common pattern, exemplified at Stephens (86) and 
Minnesota (153), includes several courses, each 
aimed at some phase of adjustment and developed 
from findings in sociology, psychology, physiology, 
philosophy, and possibly home economics. In other 
places, a single offering in life orientation has been 
developed (58, p. 121-42). In most cases work in 
such a course is closely correlated with counseling or, 
as at Boston, is taught by a counselor (4). Perhaps 
the most difficult problem in developing such courses 
arises from the fact that many students want firmer 
factual bases for and more unambiguous answers 
to questions about individuals than an adjustment 
course can offer. If statistical generalizations are 
emphasized, the course descends to a level at which 
individual concerns are largely lost. 

The advisability of offering courses in adjustment 
is questioned by some persons who mistrust the char- 
acteristic American urge to set up a course every 
time a new need is identified; still others argue that 
these objectives are peripheral to the responsibility 
of higher education and that peripheral attention, 
like peripheral vision, may in some circumstances 
be more effective than direct attention, Courses in 
citizenship create similar reactions (29). That mem- 
bers of many fields of study are aware of general 
education is indicated by discussions of the possible 
contributions to general education of first courses or 
of revised or special course offerings in existing de- 
partments, such as history (7), political science (32), 
psychology (59), music (60), chemistry (68), and 
art (156). A recent bibliography (43) further docu- 
ments this. 

With the movement to integrate the general edu- 
cation program or even the entire college experience, 
integrative courses at the junior or senior level have 
become rather common (139). Contemporary prob- 
lems, ideas and values, men and issues, or other 
broad themes become the basis of organization of 
such integrative courses. As with other general educa- 
tion courses, there is difficulty in finding teachers 
who can and will take responsibility for developing 
such courses. z 

RELATION OF GENERAL EDUCATION TO 
THE STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM. Both 
general education and student personnel work are 
concerned with providing experiences which will 
foster the development of the student as a social 
humane individual rather than as an intellect; both 
are concerned with helping the individual find him- 
self in college and in life; and both recognize that 
some restructuring of college organization and of 
faculty views is necessary to achieve these ends. Gen- 
eral education, by providing exploratory work in the 
major divisions of human knowledge, greatly assists 
in the orientation of students. General education, as 
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a common experience of all students early in college, 
decreases the loss of credit arising out of major 
curriculum changes (57, p. 90-91) and thus facili- 
tates the counseling aspects of student personnel 
work (18). In return, testing and guidance, which 
are part of the student personnel program, provide 
data on individual interests and abilities which aid in 
proper placement in the general education program 
and in relating general education and specialization 
(10, p. 28-31; 147, p. 279-91). 

Counselors and student personnel workers may 
exert a marked influence on the attitude of specialist- 
oriented students toward general education by offer- 
ing them an enthusiastic but rational endorsement of 
its value (115, p. 226-27). Similarly, faculty sensitiv- 
ity to individual needs may lead to the referring of 
individuals to the facilities of the student personnel 
program. 

Cooperation among faculty members, counselors, 
residence-hall advisers, group workers, and student 
leaders is particularly desirable in a general educa- 
tion program which, in its efforts to influence out- 
comes extending beyond the intellect, may find 
marked limitations in the formal course structure. 
Other resources which are available on most cam- 
puses and which should be used are lectures, concerts, 
plays, forums, exhibitions, and chapel. Many student 
organizations and activities can have significance for 
general education (115, p. 230-49). In fact, some of 
the objectives of general education, such as citizen- 
ship and participation in esthetic experiences, are 
more realistically involved in these extraclass experi- 
ences than they are in typical classroom activity (83, 
p. 283-99). Institutions with sharp distinctions be- 
tween the instructional staff and the student personnel 
staff seriously limit the range of effective general 
education outcomes. It is important, therefore, for 
those planning for general education to study care- 
fully the relationship between the formal academic 
and the student personnel programs (58). 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. The demand 
for integrated courses and the increasing concern 
about the mental processes of students have resulted 
in attempts to plan a course which will permit and 
stimulate the student to think and judge for himself. 
An associated demand is for teachers broadly enough 
prepared to teach an entire course or even several 
such courses. What the teacher has not done in relat- 
ing courses and materials, the student is not likely to 
do. In the opinion of many persons, the lack of 
competent teaching is the greatest obstacle to the 
development of good general education courses, Most 
graduate-degree programs do not really prepare stu- 
dents for college teaching and, with few exceptions, 
the programs are much too specialized for general 
education purposes (71). Administrators still seem 
to prefer the specialist PhD, insisting only that he 
be willing to further educate himself to the general 
education task at hand (57, p. 83). In any case, 
general education has made some, but very slight, 
inroads into graduate preparation (46). 

Many colleges have instituted their own inservice 
training programs aimed at preparation of new staff 
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for teaching general education or at long-term im- 
provements in instruction, in the curriculum, and in 
personnel services (125). Projects of the American 
Council on Education (2), the Commission on 
Teacher Education (146), and the Cooperative Study 
of Evaluation in General Education (41) have 
aroused interest in experimentation. In the Evaluation 
in General Education project, attempts at evaluation 
by intercollege committees of general education 
teachers made it painfully apparent that some of the 
objectives had been largely ignored in teaching. The 
final publications emerging from the project have as 
much to say about instructional practices, particularly 
in reference to the objective of critical thinking and 
judgment, as about evaluation. The North Central 
Association’s Committee on Liberal Arts Education 
has also stimulated interest in experimentation with 
general education courses (106). 

The volume by French (52), devoted entirely to 
teaching practices, and annotated bibliographies on 
research in general education instruction (36, 38) 
provide evidence that studies of and improvement in 
teaching are necessary if the objectives of general 
education are to be reflected in the maturity, respon- 
sibility, and improved judgment of the student prod- 
uct. The work by Bloom and his associates (13; 52, 
p. 23-48) is particularly revealing in pointing up the 
relationships between teaching practices and the 
thought processes of students. Attention to the case 
method, employing a problem-solving approach to 
complicated and actual life situations (52, p. 205-20), 
and a re-examination of the use of discussion (53) 
also point up the increasing awareness of the relation- 
ship between instructional methods and general edu- 
cation outcomes. 

Since general. education courses often discard the 
single textbook in favor of several books and exten- 
sive reading lists, the library may play a key role in 
general education (54, 85). Librarians are demon- 
strating increasing awareness of the importance of 
the library to the undergraduate. On university 
campuses there is a trend toward undergraduate 
libraries which provide easy access to materials care- 
fully selected for undergraduates (150). The library 
staff can also serve the teacher by advising him of 
new materials appropriate for students. Extending 
the range of library holdings to include all types of 
instructional materials and audio-visual aids and de- 
vising ways to make these materials more readily 
available to the staff and students can contribute 
much to the success of a general education program. 
Listening rooms and viewing rooms are as important 
to general education as reading rooms (87). 

EVALUATION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
OUTCOMES. The novelty and experimental nature 
of general education have led to demands for com- 
parison of the effectiveness of various types of pro- 
grams with each other and with more traditional 
programs. Enthusiasm for such comparison is most 
evident among administrators and curriculum plan- 
ners, who often have a pragmatic approach to educa- 
tional problems that is not always shared by teachers, 
some of whom may see evaluation as a threat. Vari- 


ations in students, in teachers, in materials, in 
methods, in philosophy, in objectives, and in the 
enthusiasm attendant on experimentation make it 
improbable that definitive generalizations of the rela- 
tive worth of various curriculums can ever be made. 

The real worth of curricular evaluation is found 
in improvement of a particular course or curriculum 
in relation to its accepted objectives. Evaluation 
which involves the faculty can: never be the study of 
a static program; the program changes on the basis 
of new insights as the evaluation progresses (37, 
p. 25-32), 

Most attempts at evaluation are in relation to par- 
ticular programs at individual institutions. Even so, 
many of them have required foundation support. 
Partly this reflects the unwillingness or actual inabil- 
ity of colleges to budget money for evaluation; partly 
it suggests that funds from an external source serve 
to secure faculty cooperation which might not other- 
wise be forthcoming. Appraisal studies on a broader 
interinstitutional basis (2, 41, 95, 106, 146) have 
commonly involved both institutional contributions 
and foundation subsidy. Such cooperation of several 
institutions in educational inquiry has often been 
initiated with the hope that program comparisons 
would yield definitive answers about the “best” mode 
of evaluation. In actuality, such interinstitutional 
comparisons are seldom made and, when they are, 
the lack of controls makes hazardous any conclusion, 
The major contributions to general education made 
by cooperative projects have been in highlighting its 
importance; in breaking down the provinciality of 
institutions and faculties; in providing time, money, 
and recognition to individual faculty members for 
working on general education problems; and in point- 
ing to or actually introducing changes which promise 
to improve the general education program. 

The contributions of evaluation to general educa- 
tion planning include: (a) clarification of objectives 
by defining them as behavior which can somehow 
be measured, observed, or inferred; (b) study of the 
characteristics of students to determine what objec- 
tives and experiences are most appropriate for them; 
(c) analysis of the existing curriculum to identify 
experiences available to and utilized by students; (d) 
comparisons of the reactions and the development of 
students when various materials, various types of 
assignments, or various types of instruction are used 
in particular courses; and (e) comparisons of the 
reactions to and changes in students resulting from 
different course organizations and sequences, 

Verbal descriptions of behavioral outcomes may 
be ambiguous and unrealistic, Only as attempts are 
made to interpret objectives in terms of measurable, 
observable, or inferrable behavior does the Teal 
meaning become clear. Studies of the learning process 
and of the characteristics and needs of students also 
contribute to definition and determination of the 
practicability and importance of objectives and the 
relevance of their educational experiences (37, p. 7- 
13). As objectives become clearer, the availability of 
relevant experiences in the curriculum may become 
a matter of concern. Identification and analysis of 
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experiences to determine their relevance to objectives 
may range from surveys of the scope, character, and 
requirements of general education (20) to detailed 
consideration of the day-to-day experiences of stu- 
dents in classes and in extracurricular activities (52, 
p. 23-48; 86, p. 6-9). The actual experiences of 
students may also be studied to determine the extent 
to which the available experiences are actually uti- 
lized (142, 154). 

Although general education courses do not usually 
aim to prepare students for advanced courses, studies 
are sometimes made of the performance of students 
with general or liberal backgrounds when they enroll 
in specialized courses (148). Occasionally, as in the 
Brown study of success in home economics courses 
(19), the achievement of students who have taken 
general education courses is compared with that of 
students who have had the usual departmental intro- 
ductory courses. Acceleration based on examination 
in general education courses has also been studied 
to determine whether such acceleration might in any 
way handicap the student in later work (31; 37, p. 
200-201, 290-91). 

Student and alumni reaction has generally been 
favorable to the objectives and courses in general 
education (50; 63, p. 126-37). Despite equally favor- 
able statements by business and industrial leaders 
about general education, the graduates of four-year 
liberal-arts programs are not usually accorded as 
favorable treatment in regard to salary and advance- 
ment as are the specialists (63, p. 141-56). 

Any comprehensive evaluation of a general educa- 
tion program requires a variety of instruments and 
techniques. Locally developed comprehensive exam- 
inations such as those used at Minnesota (37, p. 36- 
41) and Antioch (37, p. 61-79) provide an indication 
of initial status and of progress with regard to gen- 
eral education outcomes. The kind of examinations 
used at Michigan State (37, p. 275-83; 107), the 
University of Florida (37, p. 198-208), and else- 
where emphasizes indexes of accomplishment in 
knowledge and intellectual skills relative to particular 
courses. Useful in appraising the “academic” out- 
comes of general education are the Cooperative Gen- 
eral Culture Test, the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress, the area tests of the Graduate Record 
Examinations, and the Towa General Educational 
Development Tests. The Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation tests dealing with the nature of proof, the in- 
terpretation of data, and application of principles; 
the Cooperative Study inventories of social under- 
standings, religious concepts, and general goals of 
life; and the Cooperative Evaluation Study tests and 
inventories of critical thinking and judgment and 
beliefs represent promising attempts to measure other 
aspects of general education. 

The real worth of general education should be 
determined by the residual outcomes some years 
after college. These would be revealed by the atti- 
tudes, beliefs, interests, and activities of individuals 
in their homes, communities, and vocations. The 
many intervening factors, however, make it difficult 
to relate such findings to college experiences. How- 
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ever, Pace (119) concludes that there are differences 
in a direction favorable to general and liberal educa- 
tion. Drucker and Remmers (44) found that the 
sons and daughters of fathers with a background of 
general education tended to show better citizenship 
attitudes than those whose fathers had specialized 
in engineering. Havemann and West (63) also found 
that general education graduates were more active 
and interested citizens. Interesting as such findings 
are, it is not possible to say whether such character- 
istics are the result of general education or part of 
the motivation for seeking it in the first place. Unless 
some changes in the desired directions are observable 
within the college span, it is doubtful that the college 
can claim much credit for behavior noted several 
years later. In any case, postponement of evaluation 
until a follow-up can be made is likely to result in 
no evaluation. Even when such delayed evaluations 
are undertaken, the changes in‘curriculum and in 
staff during the elapsed period of five to ten years 
may make the results of the evaluation only a matter 
of academic interest to the instructional staff. The 
difficulty is that almost every teacher is primarily 
concerned with the effects of his particular course. 
Administrators, evaluators, and curriculum experts 
are concerned with the impact of a total program. 
The latter can be assessed only through long-term 
evaluation projects. 

Apparently it is possible, as the Bennington (50) 
and Sarah Lawrence (152) experiences show, to 
develop broad and effective programs by advice 
rather than by prescription. The Eurich evaluation 
of the Bennington program indicates that very differ- 
ent individual experiences can result in as good a 
general education, measured by subject-mattter tests, 
as is acquired by students following a rigid pattern 
of prescribed courses. Indeed, the pattern of courses 
and the amount of exposure to them may not be the 
major factor in determining the general-educational 
development of students. Some students have a better 
general education when they enter college than others 
will have when they leave it (107). The more func- 
tional a course, the greater the possibility that indi- 
viduals may have had its equivalent in experience, 
even though acquaintance with the specific materials 
of instruction is lacking. Pretesting and placement 
of students in relationship to objectives rather than 
in reference to knowledge of specific content is 
greatly needed. Students are favorable to general edu- 
cation, but many of them do complain about 
repetition. 

Studies of materials, of teaching methods, of vari- 
ous types of tests, of the values of laboratory work, 
and of other types of educational experience may 
proceed through collection and analysis of the reac- 
tions of the students (at the time or at some later 
date), or they may proceed through collection of 
data on student status (35) or change in status rela- 
tive to the objectives (41, 47). Many evaluation or 
research studies not overtly concerned with general 
education are, nevertheless, concerned with objectives 
commenly accepted as general education outcomes. 
The items included in the annotated bibliographies 
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Research in General Education Instruction (36, 38) 
exemplify this. From such studies, there emerge cer- 
tain generalizations which are helpful in general 
education planning. 

Many studies have shown that student-centered, 
nondirective discussion, problem solving, and other 
similar teaching procedures are at least as effective 
in knowledge outcomes as traditional lecture and reci- 
tation approaches. A number of studies have shown 
that discussion and problem-solving approaches are 
more effective than traditional procedures in produc- 
ing growth in problem solving (6, 121, 123, 143). A 
study by Chausow (23) demonstrated that improve- 
ment in classes with varying degrees of emphasis on 
problem solving varied directly with the amount of 
emphasis. Similarly, studies have indicated that 
greater changes in attitudes and personality result 
from modified instructional procedures which give 
overt attention to these outcomes (51). Bond (16) 
found that the teaching of a unit in genetics with 
attention to general education objectives resulted in 
less acceptance of superstitions, in a more liberal atti- 
tude on various issues, and in increased ability to 
apply principles. Other studies, however, have been 
inconclusive, Particularly on the matter of attitudinal 
change. Whether such differences in findings result 
from differences in teachers, from differences in em- 
phasis or technique, or from the total institutional 
environment is not clear, Dressel (37), in comparing 
institutional gains made on a number of tests of 
general education outcomes, was able to point to 
significant institutional differences which may, in 
great part, have accounted for the results. 

Attitudes, values, and patterns of thinking and 
judgment are complex characteristics which develop 
out of the total experience of a Person over his 
entire life. It might be argued, therefore, that major 
changes in these traits can hardly be expected as a 
result of a single course or even several such courses, 
Yet the positive results which have been found in 
evaluations of some courses and programs may be 
taken as conclusive evidence that by careful planning 
of educational experiences it is Possible to achieve 
such changes. There is some evidence also that stu- 
dents make more progress with regard to objectives 
when they understand, accept, and participate in the 
planning of appropriate experiences (81, 94). There 
have been a few studies, however, which suggest 
that some students resist change and prefer an author- 
itarian, knowledge-oriented class to one that requires 
them to examine their own values and beliefs, to 
think for themselves, and to formulate their own 
judgments (55, 135). The study and identification of 
ways by which such students may more fully benefit 
from general education is one of the more difficult 
tasks ahead. 

All evaluations of general education courses and 
Programs show that the changes in students which 
are actually achieved fall far short of anticipation. 
This is Particularly true when the ultimate concern 
is effective living in a democracy. It is still true 
when lesser criteria are accepted, such as exhibiting 
a continuing interest in the various general education 
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areas by keeping up on current events, by reading 
about current developments in science, by attending 
or participating in cultural events, or even by demon- 
strating the ability to write correctly and effectively, 
Apparently, general education experiences are not 
yet sufficiently focused on the attainment of general 
education objectives to bring about permanent 
changes in habits and behavior. Any college staff 
which engages in a comprehensive evaluation study 
will reach this conclusion. If it then undertakes to 
revise the program to overcome the noted deficien- 
cies, it will have sensed the essential spirit of general 
education, which requires a continual seeking for a 
better way of producing an effective individual and 
citizen in a democratic society. 


PAUL L. DRESSEL 
MARGARET F, LORIMER 
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Studies concerned with gifted individuals have 
contributed significantly to modern educational psy- 
chology. The term gifted children is inadequate be- 
cause the studies are not limited to or mainly 
concerned with children, and because there is so 
much disagreement and confusion concerning the 
special use of the word gifted. Nevertheless, this title 
has come to be the commonly accepted label for a 
large and significant body of psychological knowl- 
edge. In this field, the foremost researchers have been 
Terman and Hollingworth, and their early studies 
(59, 63, 122) still remain the appropriate starting 
points for investigation in this area. 

The problem in reviewing the evidence is one of 
selection. Even after the elimination of duplications, 
the bibliographies by Gowan and Gowan (53) and 
by Martens (88) include 538 references. The number 
of publications has been increasing each decade, be- 
ginning with an average of about one each ten years 
before 1930. In the twenties and thirties, the major 
studies of Hollingworth and of Terman apparently 
gave the needed impetus to research. Perhaps this 
work is coming to fruition, for an explosive increase 
in interest in this area is indicated by the number of 
studies appearing since 1950. It remains to be seen 
whether these recent reports will present new ideas, 
or, as appears more likely, merely put to use what is 
already known. 

Since a great deal of selection is necessary, prefer- 
ence will be given to studies which have had a major 
influence, to those studies which deal with substantial 
bodies of data, and to those which appear important 
in the light of the accumulated evidence. Popular ac- 
counts, reports which are purely exhortative, and 
briefer minor articles will necessarily be completely 
omitted. Descriptive accounts of programs for the 
education of the gifted will be given space only when 
they appear to have special merit, as in instances in 
which they have been widely influential or have 
brought forth fresh ideas. 

Recent studies of the gifted have not provided new 
findings in proportion to the number of published 
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reports. On the negative side, one may note that it 
is now popular to do something for the gifted, and 
that this is often limited to rendering lip-service. A 
great many studies of limited scope have been carried 
out, with the effect of rediscovering in many places 
the truth of findings presented long ago by leaders 
like Terman and Hollingworth. Recent research has 
tended to take account of the later careers of gifted 
children, extending studies of their achievement be- 
yond the consideration of work in school. Such 
follow-up studies have indicated that in general the 
gifted continue to be superior, and that their success 
in life, while above that of average persons, is de- 
pendent upon a number of characteristics other than 
intelligence. Most of the gifted are not geniuses, but 
when they are emotionally well-adjusted, well-moti- 
vated, and free from frustrations, their achievements 
in life are often remarkable, 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE GIFTED. The term 
gifted children has traditionally been applied to those 
of superior intelligence as measured by standard psy- 
chological tests. Since the term is quantitative and 
does not imply any particular level, cut-off points 
may be established as matters of convenience. By 
custom and tradition it has been the habit of psychol- 
ogists to apply the term gifted to those children with 
Stanford-Binet IQ's of 140 and above, and to those 
whose intelligence is equally high as measured by 
other standard intelligence tests. 

The procedures in identification of the group re- 
‘main about the same regardless of the exact level of 
demarcation. Different researchers have preferred a 
variety of cut-off points. Thus IO level 140 was used 
by Terman (122), 130 by Baker (4) and by Holling- 
worth (59), 125 by Danielson (37) and by Norris 
(94), and 110 by Bentley (11). It may be noted that 
the characteristics of the group will change signifi- 
cantly as the degree of selection is increased. Holling- 
worth (63) has suggested that the term genius should 
be reserved for individuals of IO 180 and above. 

Some investigators, for example Osburn and Rohan 
(97), have suggested that children with special artis- 
tic and mechanical talents be included among the 
gifted. This idea is logical enough, but it brings in 
needless complications. In most discussions at the 
Present time, this suggestion arises and after extensive 
consideration is rejected. Some of the reasons will 
be presented below in the discussion of characteristics 
of the gifted. 

There is much agreement that the intelligence test 
should be supplemented by other evidence in the 
identification of the gifted (24, 103, 128). The 
other evidence commonly used in screening includes 
teachers’ judgments, data from achievement tests and 
school records, age-grade placement, and various 
items indicative of physical, social, and intellectual 
Maturity. These kinds of data, of course, are the 
kinds used by Terman, Hollingworth, and their co- 
workers. Some writers, such as Ernst (42), indicate 
their distrust of intelligence tests, and in the writings 
of educators who are not primarily psychologists 
there appears an undesirable tendency to identify 
giftedness with achievement and good citizenship. 


This confusion may occur most often among non- 
Psychologists, but it appears frequently enough to 
justify explicit condemnation. The experiences at 
Shimer College (48) indicate that persons selected 
on the basis of traits other than high intelligence do 
not fulfill the expectations implied by use of the 
term gifted. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GIFTED. The 
Pioneer studies of Terman have given us the basic 
picture of the gifted child. This picture is so well 
supported by further research that there is no reason 
to question its validity. At all ages, gifted children 
Surpass average children in intellectual traits, in the 
desire to know, in originality, in determination and 
Perseverance, in sense of humor, and in common 
sense. The primary superiority is of course in general 
intelligence, which is the main basis for selection. The 
superiority, however, extends to physical and motor 
traits, social and emotional maturity, and general 
competence. 

It is a commonplace in psychology today that 
there is a positive correlation between intelligence 
and most desirable traits. This establishes a general 
expectation concerning the gifted, which is supported 
by many specific studies. Teachers of bright students 
report them to be more attentive, more original, and 
more interested in intellectual problems than the 
average. It has been specifically noted (25) that they 
have superior ability to reason, to arrive at general- 
izations, and to synthesize, 

The tenacity of the gifted has been noted by a 
number of investigators. Richards-Nash (102) early 
indicated their tendency to concentrate upon special 
goals and to follow through. Adams and Brown (1) 
mentioned their deep and varied interests. A study 
by Simmons (111) indicated that the gifted are less 
susceptible to suggestion than are average students, 
slower to adopt opinions, and more inclined to hold 
points of view once adopted. 

A great number of studies agree with the original 
research of Terman and others (122) in indicating 
the general intellectual superiority of the gifted, as 
well as in revealing their special interest in the more 
academic school subjects. Cutts and Moseley (34) 
found that the gifted show most interest in mathe- 
matics; Barbe (5) indicated that they learn to read 
earlier than usual, but use libraries less than one 
might expect. Carroll (25) found that they are 
superior in spelling, to which they make a more 
logical approach than the average child. 

The manner of identifying the gifted makes it 
logically unnecessary to provide further evidence of 
their general intellectual bent and mental superiority. 
There is some point, however, in considering the 
available evidence concerning their special talents. 

Special Abilities. Special talents in art and music 
have often been cited as characteristics of the gifted. 
However, there is essential disagreement concerning 
the facts. Several investigators have suggested a rela- 
tionship between musical ability and intelligence, on 
the basis of evidence that more than the expected 
number of bright children play musical instruments. 
Antrim (3), Boynton (18), Courvoisier (33), Lewis 
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(81), and others have indicated the mental superi- 
ority of students in music and art. Wilson (136) has 
shown that a group of bright children were superior 
in art, music, and mechanical abilities as measured 
by standard tests. Hollingworth (60) insisted, how- 
ever, that special talents are independent of intelli- 
gence; according to her studies, the gifted are not 
superior in musical sensitivity. Carroll and Eurich 
(27) found a similar result in their research on 
critical ability in art. 

Perhaps the differences of opinion may be recon- 
ciled by accepting Hollingworth’s generalization that 
the gifted are not superior in musical talent as meas- 
ured by tests of sensory discrimination (60), but 
noting that persons who are successful in musical 
education are superior in IQ, as indicated by Beck- 
ham (9), Bienstock (13), Cooley (32), Courvoisier 
(33), King (74), and Lehman (80). It is apparent 
that achievement in the more abstract aspects of 
musical education, such as theory and sight-reading, 
requires intelligence, and that as a result persons 
who are highly successful in musical careers are 
likely to be intellectually gifted. Although the evi- 
dence is more limited, this generalization probably 
applies to art, mechanical ability, and other fields 
which require special talents. 

It seems likely, also, that much of the apparent 
special talent of the gifted may be attributed to their 
tendency to be versatile, to engage in hobbies, and 
to pursue intensively what talents they have. Avail- 
able studies of abilities of special groups seem inade- 
quate to settle the question conclusively because of 
lack of control of selective factors. Some survey 
studies might be desirable, using objective tests, care- 
ful statistical methods, and suitable controls. 

Changes in Intelligence with Age. Most psycholo- 
gists would accept as logical the conclusion that 
gifted individuals remain superior as they grow older. 
This conclusion has been supported by Burks and 
others (21), Hollingworth and Kaunitz (65), Ter- 
man and Oden (121), and Thorndike (124). It is 
the general pattern around which discussion of minor 
variations centers. However, research has recently 
indicated that the IO is by no means as constant 
as was formerly believed; hence some changes are 
inevitable in the 1Q’s of gifted persons as they grow 
older. 

The tendency for IQ's of very bright children to 
decrease with age has been noted by Terman and 
Oden (121), who suggest that it may be in part due 
to unreliability of testing procedures. There is evi- 
dence that the IQ’s of girls decrease more than those 
of boys (21). This has been attributed to sex differ- 
ences in the patterns of maturation. In studying the 
Harvard data, Cattell (30) found evidence of increase 
in IQ's with age, and this finding has been supported 
in other studies. It seems likely, in view of all the 
evidence, that such reported increases are due in part 
to practice effects. These findings lead to the practical 
suggestion that in identification of the gifted more 
than one test should be used, and that in longitudinal 
studies of the gifted care should be taken to include 
reassessments of mental level every few years. 
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Physical Traits. Terman’s original studies indicated 
that gifted persons tend to be larger and stronger 
than other persons in the same age or grade groups 
in school. Furthermore, the gifted tend to be superior 
in health, although somewhat inclined toward seden- 
tary pursuits (122). These findings are all confirmed 
by later studies. The gifted are superior in size and 
strength, but not as superior in strength as in weight. 
In motor tests, such as speed of tapping, the gifted 
also excel. In tests which involve strength in propor- 
tion to weight, the gifted are somewhat handicapped, 
since they are often heavier than they are strong 
(59, 66, 92). These studies suggest the desirability 
of research on the physical and motor characteristics 
of the gifted in adult life and in maturity. 

Social Traits. The early comprehensive report by 
Terman and others (122) showed that good social 
adjustment tends to be associated with high intelli- 
gence. As a group, the bright are rated above the 
average in desirable character and personality traits 
Carroll (26) reported that the gifted are sometimes 
very far advanced over the average in character 
development. Other studies dealing with data obtained 
through examination of bright children tend to sup- 
port this general finding. However, publications like 
that of Thom and Newell (123) suggest that the 
bright child may become mischievous, try to become 
the center of attention, and be rejected by the older 
children whose activities interest him. The suggestion 
that the gifted tend often to be socially immature, 
and therefore shy with the older group, has been 
made by Martens and others (89). Hurlock (68) 
points out the dangers of possible laziness and non- 
conformity. These comments describe characteristics 
of some bright children; however, it is well to remem- 
ber that the typical bright child is not a social misfit. 
Richards-Nash (102) suggests that the gifted should 
be made aware of their social responsibilities, but 
should not be forced to mingle with others if they 
are not so inclined. This suggestion has received 
support from recent research by Mann (87), in 
which it is shown that placing the bright in groups 
with average children does not necessarily bring about 
the intended results. 

The low correlation between intelligence and meas- 
ures of such traits as moral judgment, cooperative- 
ness, and trustworthiness has often been reported. 
However, it has been noted that the gifted show more 
concern with moral and ethical behavior than do 
average children (122). Apparently they have the 
intelligence to grasp abstract moral concepts. 

It has frequently been noticed that many gifted 
children are interested in the activities of older chil- 
dren and adults. Sometimes, as stated by Adams and 
Brown (1), they turn to solitary intellectual play or 
to reading, Hollingworth (59) has shown that the 
gifted tend to prefer older companions, and are often 
not interested in the games of others of their own 
age. This is supposed, popularly, to lead to social mal- 
adjustment because of their postulated inability to 
keep up with the older ones with whom they seek 
to play. However, Keys (73) has shown that the 
underage student in high school and in college tends 
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to be more popular and more socially successful 
than the average student in his class. This generaliza- 
tion is supported also by the more recent studies of 
the Fund for Advancement of Education (48). As 
Blair (14) and Hollingworth (59) have noted, bright 
children tend not to be leaders in groups when the 
IO discrepancy is too great. However, the gifted are 
named as leaders more often than chance would 
account for in the groups in which they typically 
find themselves (16). Gowan (52) has reported that 
the gifted show less social introversion than do their 
classmates. 

Difficulties in social adjustment of the gifted are 
often suggested as likely, but the studies in which 
data are carefully collected, and in which controlled 
comparisons are made, do not reveal many such 
difficulties. As a group, the gifted have better than 
average social adjustment. If they have problems, the 
gifted seem to be able to cope with them. 

Emotional Traits. Gifted children tend to be cheer- 
ful, and quite reasonable when handled tactfully. 
They prefer to work out their own difficulties, they 
adjust easily to situations, and they tend to develop 
attitudes worthy of social approval (131, p. 537-50), 
The bright child has problems, as is pointed out by 
Boardman and Hildreth (15), who go on to discuss 
the needs of the gifted and to suggest appropriate 
counseling techniques. Burns (22) used a case-study 
method to indicate how personality problems may 
interfere with the best development and expression 
on the part of maladjusted bright children, Carroll 
(28) reported that placement in suitable ability 
groups helped prevent development of attitudes of 
snobbishness and conceit on the part of very bright 
pupils, 

In a study of play behavior, Witty and Lehman 
(141) found the gifted versatile in play interests 
but somewhat solitary and inclined to be sedentary. 
According to Hollingworth (59), the gifted are 
emotionally more stable than unselected children, 
and there are fewer neurotics among the very bright. 
In a comparison of superior and inferior school chil- 
dren, Laycock (78) found many more maladjust- 
ments, and more serious maladjustments, among the 
inferior. Similarly, Street (114) found that the intel- 
lectually gifted are superior in adjustment as well as 
in achievement. The evidence, then, in general indi- 
cates a wide range of emotional characteristics among 
the bright, with a tendency of the intellectually gifted 
to be happier than the average child, and better 
adjusted. 

EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED. The argument 
is often advanced that the gifted are the most neg- 
lected children in our present-day schools. Leading 
educators with experience in dealing with the gifted 
Point out the need for special instruction of these 
students. Strang (113) reported that gifted children 
need special help in reading. Hollingworth (63) indi- 
cated the need for a special educational program for 
the very bright, particularly at the elementary-school 
level. Ernst (42) noted that the schools are geared 
to the average student and the gifted are left to 
shift for themselves. Oliver (96) discussed the respon- 
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sibility of the administrator for education of the 
bright. Other views are presented by Hildreth (57), 
by Justman and Wrightstone (72), and by Scharer 
(106). Scheifele (108) stressed the desirability of 
cooperation between parents and teachers of the 
gifted. A great many persons identified with research 
on the gifted have emphasized the need for special 
adjustment of their school programs. 

There is much disagreement concerning the means 
of providing the best education for the gifted. In 
fact, Slocomb (112) has argued that the superior 
students are not neglected. The evidence is not in 
agreement with his point of view, even though it is 
true as shown by Witty and Lehman (142), that the 
bright student does much to help himself. That this 
process of self-help is wasteful in many cases is sug- 
gested by Ernst (42). A need for adult guidance is 
generally felt. It is pointed out by Faust (44) and 
Sylvester (117) that the educational program should 
be flexible; Sylvester suggests that the training of the 
bright should be extensive; Faust Suggests that the 
gifted should have more freedom in courses than 
others, and should be used as helpers in instruction, 
It is probable, however, that this idea has led, and 
will continue to lead, to abuses; bright children 
should not spend their time in running errands and 
in doing routine service tasks, 

The usual methods of adjusting the school program 
to the gifted include acceleration, enrichment, ability 
grouping, and several types of special programs. 
Weglein (128) has argued that the gifted should have 
some freedom of choice among such alternatives. 
The various types of programs will be given special 
consideration in sections below. Adequate evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the several procedures is diffi- 
cult because of the lack of satisfactory measurements. 

Surveys and reports by Bowman (17), Evans (43), 
Trimble (125), and Witty (139) show that programs 
for the special education of the very bright are in- 
creasing in number. It is still true, however, as 
pointed out by Trimble, that the procedures are not 
widespread, and that they are generally confined to 
districts in heavily-populated areas. Apparently a 
special problem exists in connection with the educa- 
tion of the gifted at the college level. Many of the 
very bright do not continue in school beyond the 
twelfth grade. Attention to the financial problems of 
gifted students has been given by the Ford Founda- 
tion, by the various states which have established 
scholarships, and by certain college authorities, as 
indicated by Gilman (49) and Mitchell and others 
(91). At the present time, however, it appears that 
only a small beginning has been made in the approach 
to this very important problem. 

Ideas for improving the education of the bright 
come from many sources. Berman and Klein (12) 
stress the importance of professional guidance, in- 
cluding frank teacher-pupil discussions. Knapp and 
Greenbaum (75) indicate that scholars of unusual 
Prominence tend to be produced in very dispropor- 
tionate numbers by universities and liberal-arts col- 
leges of high cost. The suggestion is that really good 
education costs more money, and also that some of 
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the colleges which are more exclusive have managed, 
at considerable cost, to provide certain intangibles 
in morale, atmosphere, and the like, which are im- 
portant aspects of their educational offerings. Terman 
(118) has suggested that more financial aid should 
be provided for the education of the gifted. Most of 
the really bright young persons seek to go to college, 
and it is undoubtedly true that the great majority of 
parents of the gifted find the education of their 
children a heavy financial burden. 

School Programs. Hundreds of reports have indi- 
cated that stimulating and appropriate school pro- 
grams are not generally available for very bright 
children. The consensus seems to be that much can 
be accomplished through use of a variety of tech- 
niques, including acceleration, enrichment, ability 
grouping, and more drastic procedures which amount 
to experimentation with the curriculum for a special 
group. The evidence suggests that teachers and guid- 
ance workers who deal with the very bright should 
be carefully selected and given special training to 
fit them for their important and exacting duties. 

ACCELERATION. As one of the methods of adjusting 
the school program for the bright child, acceleration 
has certain mechanical advantages but is at present 
somewhat unpopular (24, 35). However, the fact 
that acceleration should be given serious considera- 
tion is brought out by the work of Hollingworth 
(59), Keys (73), and others. Although in general 
not favorably inclined toward acceleration, Holling- 
worth suggested that the dangers in it have been 
exaggerated. She felt, however, that it had detri- 
mental effects upon the social and physical develop- 
ment of bright children. 

Numerous writers, for example Gregory and Mc- 
Laughlin (56), have recommended advanced reading 
instruction for the bright child. It is apparent that 
one should discriminate between acceleration of the 
student and acceleration of the school curriculum. 
As noted by Wilson (134), the effect of acceleration 
must depend upon timing, amount of acceleration, 
and the nature of the acceleration attempted. Free- 
man (47) long ago pointed out, in defense of accel- 
eration, that the social problems supposedly caused 
by it can be met by appropriate forms of school 
organization. Of course, acceleration can be accom- 
panied by other procedures. Zirkle (145) has recom- 
mended acceleration of gifted children to their 
mental-age level as a first step, to be followed by 
suitable enrichment of the curriculum. Freeman (47), 
in one of the most stimulating discussions, pointed 
out that acceleration automatically provides enrich- 
ment, He argued for a distinction between adjustment 
for the convenience of administrators and adjustment 
aimed at helping the gifted toward work of a higher 
intellectual level. 

Several attempts have been made to evaluate the 
effects of acceleration. Flesher’s study (45) of 
younger and older graduates at Ohio State University 
showed that the more youthful graduates were at 
least equal to the older ones, or superior, in securing 
higher degrees, in employment records, in salaries 
achieved, and the like. Engle (40) showed that pupils 
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who had received double promotions in the elemen- 
tary school did better in high school than those not 
accelerated. Studies by Terman and Oden (120) 
show that the more successful among the gifted were 
more often accelerated than the less successful. Keys 
(73) reported on the underage student in high school 
and college, showing clear-cut evidence that the accel- 
eration of the bright is actually advantageous to 
their social development. With very careful controls, 
Keys showed that the supposedly bad social effects 
of acceleration are largely imaginary, and his whole 
study provides overwhelming evidence that a mod- 
erate amount of acceleration is associated with better 
scholarship, better personal and social adjustment, 
and better general achievement records on the part 
of the bright. The bad effects of acceleration were 
revealed only in cases of acceleration of students 
who were not bright. The Keys study, which should 
be read by everyone interested in the gifted, dealt 
only with moderate amounts of acceleration. In 
working with a large sample, Keys found no cases of 
acceleration of more than two years. 

Recent surveys in California (17, 24) report that 
acceleration of bright students is being practiced 
again, in a careful, cautious, tentative way. 

An early study by McConnell (84) is the first of 
a very interesting series of studies on acceleration. 
McConnell reported on the experiences at Cornell 
College in which students were admitted with full 
freshman standing after having completed only three 
years of high school. His review of the evidence 
furnished ample support for the conclusion that 
scholastic ability rather than age or years of school- 
ing is the significant factor in college achievement. 
Those admitted early at Cornell showed superior 
scholastic records; all were adequate, some superior. 
They had no special difficulties in social adjustment, 
and the whole experience was uniformly satisfac- 
tory. 

Further work along this line was done over a 
period of years at the University of Buffalo, as re- 
ported by Jones and Ortner (70). This study and 
that of Wagner (126) indicate that a desirable type 
of acceleration is accomplished by permitting able 
students to attain advanced standing in college by 
taking examinations for credit. 

Some of the most interesting of recent develop- 
ments have dealt with acceleration in high school 
and college. The first report of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education showed that Fund scholars, 
entering colleges at very early ages, were successful. 
According to data from two groups of 421 and 429 
in two classes, the Fund scholars consistently out- 
performed their classmates in academic work, and 
even did better than a control group of regular 
classmates of the same intelligence level as the 
scholars. In view of the fact that the Fund scholars 
had not completed the four years of high school, 
this seems remarkable. Some social and emotional 
problems were found, especially in connection with 
dating, in which the younger boys were at a disad- 
vantage. The over-all view indicated at least normal 
success for these students, who averaged two full 
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years younger than their regular classmates. The 
second evaluation report (48), with much more data, 
provided the same sort of findings but with additional 
evidence of difficulties in social adjustment. Again, 
however, it is necessary to caution against exaggera- 
tion of these difficulties, since the adjustment of the 
scholars was not significantly different from that of 
the regular, older group. 

ENRICHMENT. As stated by Gossard (50) and by 
Wolfson (144), enrichment of the curriculum is often 
preferred to acceleration as a method of adjusting 
to the needs of bright children. The available evi- 
dence, while minimizing the claimed disadvantages 
of acceleration, does show certain advantages for 
enrichment. 

Many reports, as exemplified by the California 
survey (24), indicate the nature of recommended 
enrichment practices, usually by describing a program 
adopted in a particular school. These reports are 
invaluable reference material for the prospective 
teacher of gifted children. The enrichment programs 
in general tend to cover all school subjects, often 
with special procedures designed to stimulate intel- 
lectual curiosity, minimize repetitious activities not 
needed for bright children, and permit more freedom 
for exploration by the students. Seminar procedures, 
group discussions, research or investigative activities, 
studies of an evaluative sort, and the like, are often 
included. An emphasis upon students’ purposes is 
often a point of departure for selection of curricular 
experiences, Teaching of foreign languages with em- 
phasis upon conversational technique is frequently 
recommended as enrichment procedure in the elemen- 
tary school. Special units in science, mathematics, 
electronics, arts, and arithmetic are included. Excur- 
sions, trips to museums, and similar experiences deal- 
ing with practical matters pertaining to life in 
America are commonly included among enrichment 
practices. The general and comprehensive publica- 
tions on the gifted, for example the books by Holling- 
worth (59), Witty (139), and others, describe 
enrichment practices in each school subject-matter 
area, 

Studies like those of Brumbaugh (20), Dunlap 
(38), and Kyte (76) report criticism and attempts 
at evaluation of enrichment programs. As pointed 
out by Brumbaugh (19), enrichment programs usu- 
ally demand provision of extra equipment. Specifi- 
cally mentioned are items of movable furniture, 
bulletin boards, art materials, maps, films, globes, 
tables, and the like. The programs often mention 
use of science equipment, as in the California survey 
(24). Most reports indicate that students profit 
markedly from their experiences in enrichment pro- 
grams. The evaluative criteria tend to be general, 
and there is an absence of clear-cut, convincing evi- 
dence. The findings tend to be based upon stated 
opinions of teachers and administrators, parents and 
students; it is clear that the opinions are generally 
favorable to the special programs. 

ABILITY GrouPING. One of the obvious procedures 
for adjusting instruction to the gifted is provision of 
classes restricted to students of high ability and 
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achievement. There continues much discussion of 
ability grouping, but various writers, such as Gossard 
(50), pointed out as early as 1940 that reactions 
were becoming increasingly favorable. More recently 
Barbe (6, 7), Gowan (55), and Lorge (83) have 
presented arguments in favor of ability grouping for 
such children. The old argument that special classes 
are undemocratic has been exploded by MacLean 
(86). It is of course well known that recognized 
leaders like Hollingworth (59) and Terman (122) 
have consistently pointed out the advantages of spe- 
cial classes for the gifted. 

Wherein lie the advantages? There is of course the 
advantage resulting from a program which interests 
the students. Lazarus (79) found that quality of 
work in high school was associated with high degree 
of interest, suggesting instructional grouping on the 
basis of interest. The reports of participants in special 
classes, as analyzed by Barbe (6), Hollingworth (59), 
and many others, have been very favorable, Barthel- 
mess and Boyer (8) reported that ability grouping 
results in added increments of achievement in the 
skill subjects. Burnside (23), Freeman (47), and 
Hollingworth (63) indicate that the advantages are 
in generally more stimulating experiences rather than 
in advanced achievement in school subjects. 

There is much concern over possible ill-effects 
of special grouping upon the personalities and be- 
havior of the bright students. This fear is voiced by 
Burnside (23), Martens and others (89), and by a 
great many teachers. These writers feel that ability 
grouping is desirable, and that the postulated disad- 
vantages may be met by taking care that the gifted 
participate with representative groups of all intelli- 
gence levels in some of the school’s activities. Polk- 
inghorne (100) has listed some of the problems 
involved in providing special classes for the gifted 
in the elementary school. 

The undesirable effects of segregation and the 
desirable effects of “mingling with all groups” are 
only postulated. There have not appeared any fact- 
finding studies to show that these very reasonable 
ideas are concerned with anything real. A recent 
study by Mann (87) suggests that some of these 
“desirable effects” of mingling with unselected groups 
are not achieved. It may be suggested that the terms 
Segregation and homogeneous grouping be dropped 
as unrealistic. This discussion has deliberately used 
the more accurate term ability grouping, since all 
that is ever attempted is reduction of the amount of 
heterogeneity in classes. The accumulated evidence 
is strongly in favor of ability grouping for instruction 
of bright students. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS. Various types of special pro- 
grams and general adjustments of the curriculum 
have been suggested for the benefit of gifted children. 
These include reading and writing programs as de- 
scribed by Bennett (10), project types of instruction 
as depicted by Norris (95), special tutoring and 
guidance favorably presented by Holcomb (58), and 
other procedures described below. White (130) in 
considering how to make library facilities effective 
for the gifted is dealing with a procedure frequently 
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recommended. In general, the special programs for 
the gifted may be regarded as enrichment procedures, 
often somewhat more novel and far-reaching than 
those commonly thought of as enrichment. Special 
schools for the gifted have been described by Holling- 
worth (61, 62) and by Meister (90). 

The commonest device is the special class. The 
special class involves not merely enrichment nor 
ability grouping, but a class in which the curriculum 
has been restyled, specifically tailored to fit the prob- 
lem, Some of the best examples are provided by 
Danielson (37), and by Scheidemann and Smith 
(107) describing opportunity classes in Los Angeles, 
by Liebman (82), who describes a procedure in which 
students attend regular classes in the morning and 
“research” classes in the afternoon, and by Barbe 
(6, 7), Norris (94), and Schinnerer (109), who describe 
the Major Work Program in Cleveland. Honors 
classes in various subjects are described by Alpern 
(2), Cathell (29), and Witty (137, 138). 

Special classes have been highly popular in certain 
subject-matter areas in the high school. Witty and 
Bloom (140) describe special science classes, Sheri- 
dan (110) outlines procedures used in teaching Eng- 
lish to the gifted, and Price (101) discusses a special 
program in mathematics for the able. Peckham’s 
report (99) is concerned with both mathematics and 
science. McCurdy (85) recommends the use of a 
seminar-type science club, These programs have in 
common the tendency to break loose from stultified 
and conventional procedures, in order to adjust to the 
needs and potentialities of students with high intelli- 
gence and advanced prior achievement. Each report 
is specially informative for the person interested in 
its specific curricular areas. 

Evaluation of such special programs has been 
attempted by Barbe (6), Fliedner (46), Lamson (77), 
and Sumption (116). Such evaluation tends to rest 
primarily upon the results of questionnaires and 
ratings by participants and by teachers; the results 
are overwhelmingly in favor of the special programs. 
Sumption’s follow-up (116) of 300 graduates from 
the Cleveland Major Work Program indicated that 
the participants had benefited in many ways. He 
reported that they were more socially successful 
than nonparticipants; had won more scholarships, 
awards, and citations; took part more frequently in 
extracurricular activities; and later held more posi- 
tions of leadership. 

In summary, one may note that the evaluation of 
special programs of education for the gifted suffers 
from the same limitations as evaluation of other 
programs of education. The problem involves sub- 
jectivities, and conclusions necessarily rest upon ren- 
dered judgments. Lack of adequate measuring devices 
and of accepted criteria makes appraisal difficult. 
The researchers have been critical and have used the 
methods available. A survey of the evidence makes 
clear that the special programs for education of the 
gifted are regarded by the investigators, and by the 
gifted themselves, as providing valuable educational 
experiences for which the cost and trouble involved 


are amply justified. 
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The Teacher of the Gifted. A great many reports 
either have indicated explicitly, or have at least 
implied, that teachers for the gifted should be care- 
fully selected and then trained. Several reports (89, 
98, 129) state that methods and procedures for work- 
ing with the gifted are such as to require some specific 
information and training on the part of the teachers. 
This is also true of the recent reports by Gowan and 
Wilbar (54) and by Wilson (132, 133, 135). The 
report by Justman (71) shows that older teachers, 
and teachers with little or no experience in working 
with the gifted, tend not to be in favor of special 
classes for bright students. 

Some statements about the teacher of the gifted, 
like that of Ryan and others (104), tend to be 
cautious and conservative. They generously imply 
that the teacher for the gifted should be about the 
same as the teacher who would be effective in any 
group. However, this is not entirely true, as is clear 
from reading between the lines in many publications 
about the gifted. Instead, one may find support for 
the following four statements about teachers for 
gifted children: first, they should be brighter than 
the average teacher; second, they should be better 
prepared in the subject-matter to be taught than is 
necessary for the average teacher; third, they should 
be selected as having a special tolerance for, and 
sympathy with, the faults and annoying characteristics 
of very bright children; fourth, they should be given 
special training. 

Dull and mediocre persons are not in sympathy 
with the interests and needs of very bright persons. 
When they are confronted with situations which 
commonly arise in dealing with persons of very high 
IQ, teachers with IQ's in the range from 100 to 120 
commonly indulge, with smug sincerity, in behavior 
which frustrates the bright students. They are often 
incapable of correctly evaluating the interests and 
drives of very bright persons, and even more often 
they are unable to answer the questions raised by 
the students with IQ's of 130 and up. The teacher 
for the gifted should have a higher 1Q and a higher 
level of scholarship than can reasonably be expected 
of the more than a million teachers in our public 
schools. 

Some of the faults and annoying habits of the 
gifted have been described by Hollingworth (59) 
and by Terman and Oden (120, 121). Often they 
have habits of idleness, caused by lack of intellectual 
stimulation. They often are unwilling to do routine 
work, are uninterested in extracurricular activities 
which are at a low intellectual level, and are disre- 
spectful of course content which is an insult to their 
intelligence. Often, also, they have a lack of respect 
for persons who are less bright than they are, and 
a tendency to show off in situations where they have 
information and thinking ability beyond the level of 
the average person. The average teacher is patient 
with dullness and ignorance, impatient with brightness 
and curiosity, and often unable to cope with imper- 
tinence. The average teacher is not too effective in 
dealing with dull and retarded pupils, but he is better 
equipped, in terms of both ability and attitudes, to 
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learn how to deal with the retarded than to learn 
how to be effective in dealing with the bright. 

ACHIEVEMENT OF THE GIFTED. The achieve- 
ment of gifted students tends to be far superior to 
that of average persons in their age groups. This find- 
ing is so general that it is taken for granted as com- 
mon knowledge, and research on the achievement of 
the gifted tends to emphasize study of the differences 
within the group. However, so many persons (31, 51, 
69, 105, 127) have been concerned with the “under- 
achievement of the gifted” that there is fast develop- 
ing a false stereotype. One might note that people 
in general fail habitually to work up to the highest 
level of which they are capable. For example, Holmes 
(67) reported a study in which business executives 
improved in speed of reading ability by 160 words 
per minute as a result of a brief series of training 
sessions. 

Among the causes of failure in school on the part 
of bright students, Conklin (31) noted the inadequate 
adaptation of the school to the bright; she found 
also, as have others, that the failures were often 
associated with emotional problems and frustration, 
noting that the school is unable to deal effectively 
with family problems which are often the basis for 
the maladjustments. Johnson (69) has pointed out 
Once again that the accomplishment quotient is an 
inadequate measure, often leading to false conclusions 
concerning the motivation and relative achievement 
of the bright. Both Gowan (51) and Sanford (105) 
agree with the findings of Conklin (31) concerning 
the causes of failure. Wedemeyer (127) notes also 
the prevalence of personal and financial problems as 
factors affecting achievement of superior students. 

Many studies which are concerned with the under- 
achievement of the bright provide suggestions as to 
the causes for the finding. Witty and Wilkins (143) 
suggested that keeping them in classes with students 
of lesser ability is a factor leading to underachieve- 
ment. Baker (4) also pointed out the bad effect of 
having the gifted compete only with average learners, 
Danielson (36) stated that they reach higher achieve- 
ment levels if enriched programs are substituted for 
the more conventional study courses. Dvorak and 
Rae (39) found that teaching methods adapted to 
student needs led to improvement, but that homo- 
geneous grouping as such does not of itself lead to 
increased achievement. Engle’s follow-up study (41) 
indicated an interesting sex difference: accelerated 
boys stayed in school longer and earned higher 
median salaries in later employment; accelerated 
girls left school earlier and earned lower median 
salaries than the nonaccelerated. This study showed 
an over-all improvement in the later achievement of 
accelerated as compared with nonaccelerated students. 

Additional increments of intelligence are associated 
to some extent with increases in achievement. Hol- 
lingworth and Cobb (64) found that students with 
IQ’s clustering around 165 had significantly higher 
achievement than those with 1Q’s clustering around 
145. Terman and Oden (120) found, however, that 
increments of IO above 140 contributed relatively 
little to achievement in life. What, then, distinguishes 


between the high and low achievers? One suggestion 
comes from the work of Bonsall and Steffire (16), 
who noted temperament differences between achiev- 
ing and nonachieving gifted boys of the same socio- 
economic class. 

As Newland (93) has indicated, recent research 
reveals an increasing interest in the social contribu- 
tions of gifted persons. Educators such as Sullivan 
(115) very often suggest that more attention should 
be paid to teaching students to work successfully 
with each other. The fundamental truth in such a 
suggestion is often weakened by repetition and by 
the fact that this is one of the things educators find 
they can say without displeasing anyone. Studies of 
the achievement of the bright have tended recently 
to go beyond school achievement, now that follow- 
up studies like those of Terman (118, 119) and Ter- 
man and Oden (120, 121) have taken into account 
the occupational careers of the gifted individuals. 
Terman and Oden (120) found that emotional stabil- 
ity, drive to achieve, a cheerful and happy tempera- 
ment, and freedom from excessive frustration are 
characteristic of those gifted persons who are more 
than ordinarily successful in adult life. 
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The graduate school in colleges and universities of 
the United States is the administrative unit which 
administers programs of nonprofessional studies that 
lead to degrees beyond the baccalaureate level. The 
graduate school devotes itself primarily (a) to 
acquiring, preserving, and disseminating advanced 
knowledge through research and independent inquiry; 
and (b), through this activity, to developing a con- 
tinuing company of scholars, scientists, and educators 
adequate to the needs of an evolving society. The 
“graduate school” in the United States is the counter- 
part of the “university” in Europe. 

The patterns by which graduate studies are organ- 
ized and administered differ among American colleges 
and universities. However, regardless of administra- 
tive arrangement, a graduate school usually includes: 
(a) a graduate faculty who constitute the legislative 
as well as the teaching body; (b) a dean who coordi- 
nates the programs of teaching and research and 
gives leadership to the total program of graduate 
education; and (c) a graduate council, or committee 
system, through which the graduate faculty adminis- 
ters admissions policies and degree requirements, 
awards scholarships, fellowships and assistantships to 
promising students, allocates research funds to profes- 
sors, and executes policies. In general, graduate 
schools are “loosely” organized and controlled. The 
graduate faculty members are in many instances 
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budgeted within departments or divisions of other 
schools or colleges; and the departments typically 
have much freedom and responsibility for developing 
and administering their own programs of graduate 
work (6). 

THE BEGINNINGS OF GRADUATE WORK 
IN THE UNITED STATES. Not until the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century did graduate edu- 
cation become a significant activity of the colleges 
and universities of the United States. Many of the 
early colleges had granted advanced degrees, but 
these were frequently granted causa honoris, or to 
certain of their graduates who had maintained a good 
moral character for a period of years beyond gradua- 
tion, had continued in their studies, although not 
necessarily in residence, and had paid a stipulated fee. 

The first graduate school, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, was established in 1876. This event was an im- 
portant landmark in the history of higher education 
in the United States, signifying that the American 
university was coming of age. 

The shortcomings of the American college had 
become increasingly apparent to both scholars and 
statesmen. The reconstruction and industrial expan- 
sion which followed the War Between the States pro- 
vided the setting which enabled a break-through to 
the initiation of what scholars of that day termed a 
“real” university education. The development of 
Johns Hopkins University was followed by the estab- 
lishment of graduate schools at Columbia University 
in 1880, Clark University and Catholic University in 
1889, Harvard University and University of Chicago 
in 1890, and Yale University in 1892. Three state 
universities had joined this group before the turn of 
the century—the University of Wisconsin in 1892, 
the University of Nebraska in 1895, and the Univer- 
sity of Kansas in 1896 (7). 

Before 1850, graduate education was undertaken 
sporadically and in an unorganized fashion, and 
“earned” degrees at the PhD level were unknown, 
The first earned PhD degree was conferred by Yale 
University in 1861. Soon after, Columbia, Harvard, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Syracuse, New York, and 
Illinois Wesleyan Universities were also conferring 
the doctorate of philosophy. In 1876, the time of the 
establishment of Johns Hopkins University, only 18 
earned PhD degrees were conferred by the eight 
universities offering such programs (6). 

The establishment of land-grant colleges following 
the passage of the Morrill Act by the Congress in 
1862 was a second important educational develop- 
ment of this period. These state-supported schools 
emphasized the role of universities in promoting the 
general welfare through education, research, and 
service in the fields of agriculture and mechanical 
arts, and soon became a major educational influence 
in territories and states as the people and their indus- 
tries moved westward. Today programs of graduate 
Studies in these schools continue to place a strong 
emphasis upon practical studies, upon research which 
attacks the basic problems of agriculture, industry, 
health, and education of the states which they serve, 
and upon wide dissemination of knowledge, informa- 
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tion, and counsel to all citizens. In the early 1900's 
a president of one of these universities in the mid- 
west is quoted as having said, “I shall never be con- 
tent until the beneficent influence of the University 
reaches every family in this state” (3, p. 88). This 
idea, however, was not at first the dominant tone 
of graduate education programs in the United States 
(1, p. 471-525; 6, 7). 

Long before the establishment of Johns Hopkins 
University, faculty members and educational leaders 
of many colleges had made strong efforts to develop 
graduate programs. The growth of the nation brought 
expanding needs for people with advanced education 
in many fields. Distinguished scholars became dis- 
contented with the emphasis of undergraduate col- 
leges upon “mental discipline” and the “furniture” 
of the mind when the times were calling for intel- 
lectual creativity and discovery. These influences were 
strongly felt in the early agitation for establishment 
of graduate schools in this country. 

Equal in importance with these forces, however, 
was the growing desire for cultural independence 
from European universities. In 1837 President Philip 
Lindsley of the University of Nashville stated: “There 
should be schools [in the United States] for all 
the sciences, arts, languages and professions. So that 
no youth need ever cross the ocean to study and 
learn what ought to be taught much more safely and 
advantageously at home” (18, p. 6). It was a blight 
upon the pride of the nation that its professors had 
to be trained in schools of other countries. It was 
recognized that the United States should be able to 
create its own authors, historians, scientists, poets, 
and distinguished scholars. This it could do only by 
establishing institutions which had the types of pro- 
grams which made American higher education self- 
sufficient. To the scholars of those days this meant 
the establishing of universities. It is interesting that 
these efforts toward cultural independence, after dis- 
appointing ventures at several prominent colleges and 
universities, culminated successfully during the year 
in which the American people were celebrating 
the centennial of the achievement of their political 
independence (18). 

Many educators played prominent roles in the 
efforts to establish graduate education in the United 
States. The influence of such men as James B. Angell, 
University of Michigan; Frederick A. Barnard, Co- 
lumbia University; Charles W. Eliot, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Daniel C. Gilman and G. Stanley Hall, Johns 
Hopkins University; William Rainey Harper, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Henry Tappan, University of Michi- 
gan; and Andrew White, Cornell University, is 
especially noteworthy (6). 

SCHEMES OF ORGANIZATION. Graduate edu- 
cation—indeed, the whole of higher education in the 
United States—has never been guided by a single 
philosophy of education. From the beginning there 
have been diverse viewpoints, different schemes of 
organization and control, and various plans of sup- 
port for the colleges and universities, No individual, 
no institution, and no agency, association, or group 
speaks with authority for all American colleges or 
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universities. Autonomy in graduate education is prob- 
ably more complete than in any other segment of 
higher education. This fact is illustrated by the sepa- 
rate but overlapping patterns of the administrative or- 
ganization of graduate work which developed (4, 6). 

The first of these patterns conceived of graduate 
education as the responsibility of separate schools, 
preferably termed universities. These institutions 
should be repositories of all human knowledge. Dis- 
tinguished professors in all basic disciplines and the 
libraries and laboratories needed for study and experi- 
ment would be concentrated in a few institutions. 
Students, of course, would be recruited by offering 
stipends as incentives for advanced study. This idea 
of establishing a university without an undergraduate 
division, as at Johns Hopkins University, was an in- 
novation in American education. In general, the idea 
has not been widely copied. Clark University, which 
first organized on this plan in 1887, abandoned the 
idea after a short trial. 

A second pattern emphasized the simultaneous de- 
velopment of graduate and undergraduate studies in 
a single institution. The University of Chicago has 
experimented with this idea. Under this plan the 
faculty of the university was organized into five 
divisions: Humanities, Social Sciences, Physical Sci- 
ences, Biological Sciences, and the College. The Col- 
lege devoted itself to the early and general education 
of undergraduate students, but gave no degrees. 
Degrees were given only upon the recommendation 
of one of the four upper divisions, each of which 
was devoted to advanced study and research in its 
field. President Robert M. Hutchins described the 
purpose of this plan in this way: 

The advantage of graduate schools is not in the 

maturity of students, or in the background of 

students, but in the segregation of students. If we 
can confine college life to the college and develop 

a graduate attitude and graduate habits of work 

in the first years of the divisions, we shall have 

students entering a scholarly atmosphere two years 

earlier than they have hitherto (7, p. 97). 

Under this plan the awarding of both undergraduate 
and graduate degrees is the responsibility of a single 
faculty organization which keeps focus upon the de- 
velopment of intellectual and creative powers at each 
level. The establishment of an administrative unit 
such as a graduate school is thus obviated. This plan, 
like the first, has not been widely adopted by univer- 
sities in the United States. 

The third plan finds the graduate school as a sep- 
arate department, division, or unit which has been 
added to an undergraduate college or group of col- 
leges. This is the pattern generally followed in the 
United States. Although institutions have varied in 
the details of administrative organization, they have 
had a common emphasis upon research and scholarly 
investigation as the central activity, upon freedom of 
inquiry as basic to the life and purpose of the scholar 
and the university, and upon the cultivation of intel- 
lectual powers and skills (7). 

EUROPEAN STREAMS OF INFLUENCE. Un- 
dergraduate colleges in the United States had been 
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patterned after the colleges of England and France. 
The aristocratic nature of English educational insti- 
tutions prevailed in the colleges of New England. 
The influence of educational thought in France— 
particularly its secular, equalitarian, and nationalistic 
aspects—was visible in the efforts of Franklin to 
establish a state university in New York, and Jeffer- 
son in Virginia, and in the early development of the 
University of Michigan. 

Later, the importance of agriculture to the eco- 
nomic life of the nation grew, leading finally to the 
passage of the Morrill Act in 1862; scientific dis- 
covery and invention began to make headway; pro- 
fessional schools began to multiply; and the new spirit 
of free inquiry was introduced and cultivated by pro- 
fessors who had received their advanced education 
in German universities. All of these factors combined 
to create a demand for schools in the United States 
which would enable scholars and their students to 
have the advantages and opportunities which were 
then available only in the best universities of European 
countries (1, p. 471-525; 18). 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL EVOLVES. As has 
been noted, graduate work was offered and degrees 
were conferred long before graduate education was 
formally organized into separately administered cen- 
ters, departments, divisions, schools or universities. 
The work was usually directed by a single professor 
or faculty committee; but, as college and university 
enrollments grew and the activities of the institution 
became more complex, there was a tendency for 
college or university presidents to appoint an official 
or committee from the faculty to direct graduate 
studies. In time this simple organization evolved into 
a separately organized academic unit with a dean 
as its head. 

Each school was its own judge. Each set its own 
standards of admission and prescribed its own pro- 
gram of studies and its own degree requirements. In 
fact, this autonomy often extended to instructional 
departments or to individual professors. The idea that 
the essence of graduate education is scholar and 
student working together with a minimum of pre- 
scribed course work and administrative regulation 
has remained as the ideal. Later events were to bring 
many compromises with this idea. 

At the turn of the present century, the differences 
in standards among institutions began to be a matter 
of concern. Questions arose about the admission of 
students who had graduated from other colleges, 
about the length of residence to be required and 
about foreign-language requirements, and about the 
nature of the doctor's dissertation and the type of 
examination. Aspects of these same questions are 
still discussed at meetings of graduate-school deans. 

At the time of the founding of Johns Hopkins 
University, the PhD degree had been given more 
frequently as an honorary degree than as an earned 
degree, and for some time after that the practice of 
conferring honorary doctorates of philosophy con- 
tinued. Most of the honorary degrees were conferred 
by undergraduate colleges, but some institutions 
which offered programs in graduate education con- 
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tinued to use the PhD degree for honorary purposes 
in addition to conferring it upon those who had com- 
pleted the prescribed program of studies. 

The university or graduate-school idea had to over- 
come opposition from forces both within the colleges 
and outside. The emphasis upon practical studies 
challenged those who had been trained in the classi- 
cal studies, The experimental method with its empha- 
sis upon objectivity and inductive thinking challenged 
the transcendentalist who relied upon intuition and 
deduction. The trend toward secularism and science 
offended those who established and supported colleges 
in the name of their churches or religious sects. 
Tangible evidence of this kind of opposition was 
seen when, as the population moved westward and 
as new territories and states established their own 
universities and land-grant colleges, hundreds of 
small denominational colleges also sprang into being. 
These colleges were undergraduate colleges and em- 
phasized the classical liberal-arts curriculum and 
religious purposes. This movement was especially pro- 
nounced in the midwestern states (1, 5). The state 
of Ohio, for example, has thirty church-controlled 
colleges among its approximately sixty institutions 
of higher education (21, p. 117-23). 

But the expanding industrial and economic needs 
and developments of the nation brought new interests 
and demands upon colleges and universities, both 
young and old; and the modern graduate school 
evolved with its emphasis upon pursuit of truth as 
well as dissemination of knowledge, freedom of in- 
quiry for professor and student, the methods of 
science as well as philosophy, and the drive for 
serviceable knowledge as well as knowledge for its 
own sake, The graduate school then rapidly achieved 
status alongside the longer-established professional 
schools in law, medicine, and theology. 

The number of institutions which developed gradu- 
ate programs grew steadily. In 1876, when the first 
graduate school as such was established, 25 schools 
were reported as offering graduate programs. By 
1920, the number had grown to 270; and in 1955, 
615 institutions offered graduate programs. The in- 
crease in number of students enrolled in these pro- 
grams is still more startling—from 44 in 1871, to 
15,612 in 1920, and to 278,261 in 1954. In fact, in 
many major universities the graduate school is the 
fastest-growing unit of the institution and is now 
larger than any single undergraduate class (13). 

A state-wide survey in one midwest state revealed 
that about one out of five men who received bach- 
elors’ degrees at the end of the school year in 1957 
was continuing immediately to advanced studies in 
graduate or professional schools. Many others 
planned to attend graduate school at a later date, 
such as after military service, or part-time while 
employed (12). The recent accelerated growth of 
graduate-school enrollments is illustrated by the fact 
that between 1930 and 1950 the number of graduate 
Students increased by 400 percent, while the number 
of undergraduate students was increasing by 130 
percent. 

This phenomenal growth in the number of students 


who continue to advanced studies promises to con- 
tinue. In a world of international tensions, startling 
scientific discoveries and technological changes, and 
rapidly expanding economy, educators of the day 
wonder only whether graduate schools are growing 
rapidly enough. 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 
Comparisons are frequently made between American 
and European colleges and universities. The differ- 
ences in philosophy and purposes of the American 
and European systems as a whole render some of 
these comparisons pointless. Nevertheless it may be 
said that the institutions of higher education in the 
countries of Western Europe admit, relatively, many 
fewer students than do American colleges; that the 
European students admitted have longer and stronger 
preparation in languages, literature, mathematics, 
history, and philosophical studies; and that the schol- 
arship of the typical undergraduate student in Europe 
surpasses that of the average undergraduate in Amer- 
ican colleges. 

The selective process in American education is 
more self-imposed than by institutional regulation, 
or by systems of examinations as is common in 
England, France, Germany, and other European 
countries, 

At the level of the graduate school, however, the 
person who today earns a PhD degree in the major 
universities of the United States now holds his own 
with the products of the universities of any nation 
in the world (1). It is interesting to note that as the 
American people debate the adequacies of their 
schools from kindergarten to university, and when 
many persons suggest that we adopt some of the 
practices of European schools—restrictive admission, 
emphasis upon education of the gifted, and more 
emphasis upon humanistic studies—movements are 
under way in England, France, and other countries 
to adopt some of the characteristics of American 
schools—extension of educational opportunity, less 
emphasis upon comprehensive examinations, and 
greater emphasis upon occupational skills and tech- 
nical knowledge. 

EVALUATION OF GRADUATE PROGRAMS. 
There is no agency, voluntary or other, which at- 
tempts to appraise or accredit graduate schools as 
such. Regional associations had long been formed 
voluntarily by schools and colleges to promote high 
standards of work among their members, and in 
some instances to accredit schools or colleges. Pro- 
fessional schools also formed strong associations 
which developed standards for accreditation, includ- 
ing prescription of much of the curriculum of the 
professional course. The establishment of such agen- 
cies for the accreditation of graduate schools has 
been resisted. This is traceable, in part, to the fact 
that the faculty of the graduate school is usually also 
a part of an undergraduate faculty. Consequently 
accreditation usually is institution-wide upon the 
total undergraduate and graduate programs of the 
institution and not upon its separate parts (6). 

Differences in standards among schools given grad- 
uate work before 1900 led to several early attempts 
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to arrive at common practices and requirements. An 
organization known as the Federation of Graduate 
School Clubs twi` urged governing boards to estab- 
lish common staadards and practices. The Interna- 
tional Congress on Education in 1893 suggested that 
a list of American universities qualified to confer 
the PhD degree be prepared and published by a 
special committee of university presidents. The year 
1900 saw the formation of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. This move brought together the 
fourteen major universities and provided the first 
opportunity to reach commonly agreed upon stand- 
ards and practices in graduate education. 

The rapid growth of interest in graduate education 
led to the desire of many colleges to establish grad- 
uate programs even when adequate staff, library, 
laboratory, or financial resources were absent. No 
minimum criteria had been developed to guide admin- 
istrators or boards of trustees in the establishment 
of such programs. As a result, there is a great uneven- 
ness in the quality of graduate work offered among 
institutions which confer graduate degrees. This same 
type of unevenness occurs among departments within 
a single institution. 

Continuing interest has been shown in ways to 
evaluate graduate programs. These efforts have in- 
cluded: (a) The publishing of a list of departments 
in graduate schools which had been found to be 
particularly competent to conduct programs for the 
doctorate of philosophy. The list was prepared by a 
vote of a jury of outstanding scholars in the several 
fields of study and was published by the American 
Council on Education (8). (b) Self-appraisal by 
members of the American Association of Universities. 
This approach was soon abandoned. (c) Indirect 
control by insistence of regional associations which 
accredit undergraduate colleges that such colleges 
not establish graduate programs under circumstances 
which tend to weaken the undergraduate program 
(6; 9, Ch. 5). 

Opposition to the formation of a national accredit- 
ing agency for graduate schools continues. The idea 
prevails that voluntary associations, regional or other, 
which set up general standards for membership is 
a better approach. 

THE SCOPE OF GRADUATE PROGRAMS. As 
has been noted, the nature and scope of graduate 
work is defined primarily by the college or university 
which offers it. In many professional schools, how- 
ever, standards have been established and enforced 
by voluntary associations of the professionals both 
at the master’s degree and the doctor’s degree level. 
The splintering of the undergraduate liberal-arts col- 
lege into separate professional schools, each estab- 
lishing and enforcing its own programs and standards, 
has grown to a point which, in the opinion of many 
university administrators, threatens the integrity of 
the institutions and their autonomy. This splintering 
tendency has also penetrated the graduate school at 
the master’s degree level. 

The present scope of the program of graduate 
schools in the United States is shown by an analysis 
of the master’s and doctor's degrees conferred in 
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the academic year 1955-56. Eighteen percent of all 
earned degrees conferred in 1955-56 were advanced 
degrees. Second-level degrees (usually master’s de- 
grees) numbered 59,440, Degrees at the doctorate 
level numbered 8903 (17). 

The largest single factor stimulating the growth 
in number of masters’ degrees has been the increasing 
educational standards established by states and by 
local school boards for teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools and junior colleges. The require- 
ment that teachers in these schools have a master’s 
degree is sometimes written into state teacher certifi- 
cation laws or regulations; also, salary schedules 
established by local school boards reward teachers 
who have earned the master's degree or a higher 
degree, Almost one half (46 percent) of the masters’ 
degrees conferred in 1955-56 were earned in the field 
of education. In addition, many masters’ degrees 
earned in the fields of English, history, social studies, 
mathematics, physical sciences, biological sciences, 
modern foreign languages, and others represented in 
the secondary-school curriculum were earned by 
teachers. 

Over the years the undergraduate curriculum has 
broadened tremendously, but the fields of specializa- 
tion in graduate study have exceeded even this 
growth. The following statistics from an official re- 
port of the United States Office of Education (17) 
help to describe the wide range of activity in graduate 
education: 542 institutions conferred degrees at the 
master’s degree level; 162 conferred doctorate de- 
grees; slightly more than one half of the degrees 
were conferred by publicly controlled universities. 

The report lists 169 fields of study in which degrees 
were conferred. This is not a complete listing. The 
differences among schools in the organization of their 
subject-matter fields and instructional departments 
makes a complete accounting difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The major fields of study listed portray the 
spread of activity: agriculture, architecture, biological 
sciences, business and commerce, education, engineer- 
ing, English and journalism, fine and applied arts, 
foreign languages and literature, forestry, geography, 
health, professions, home economics, law, library 
science, mathematics, philosophy, physical sciences, 
psychology, religion, social sciences. These major 
areas of studies subdivide into many fields of speciali- 
zation extending through dairy technology, landscape 
gardening, mycology, parasitology, hotel and restau- 
rant administration, secretarial science, adult educa- 
tion, counseling and guidance, speech correction, 
Slavic languages, child development, actuarial science, 
seismology, regional-area studies, and industrial rela- 
tions (17). 

Most of the graduate degrees are conferred by a 
relatively small number of institutions. One hundred 
and forty-one institutions classified as universities 
conferred 68 percent of the masters’ degrees and 90 
percent of the doctorate degrees. 

Almost one half (44 percent) of the doctorate de- 
grees earned in 1955-56 were conferred upon students 
who had majored in six fields: chemistry, 11 percent: 
education, 10 percent; psychology, 7 percent; engi- 
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neering, 7 percent; physics, 5 percent; and English 
and literature, 4 percent (17). 

An analysis of the total enrollment of graduate 
students according to their major fields of study in 
1954 showed this distribution: education, 35 percent; 
professional fields, 13 percent; physical sciences, 12 
percent; social sciences, 10 percent; engineering, 9 
percent; humanities, 9 percent; life sciences, 8 per- 
cent; and psychology. 4 percent. 

GRADUATE STUDENTS. About 70 percent of 
all graduate students are men. The proportion of 
men among those working for doctorate degrees is 
still higher—almost 83 percent in 1954. The pro- 
portion of women, however, has risen from an esti- 
mated 18 percent in 1890 to a high of 40 percent 
in 1928. The very large influx of World War II 
veterans who entered graduate schools reduced the 
Proportion of women students to about 27 percent 
in 1953-54. Since that date the proportion has begun 
to rise again (13). 

In 1955-56 men earned 66 percent of the masters’ 
degrees and 90 percent of the doctorate degrees. 
More than one half of the male students were attend- 
ing graduate school full time, while 60 percent of 
the female students were part-time students. In addi- 
tion, graduate schools enrolled many persons classi- 
fied as “special” students. These were usually people 
who had completed undergraduate degrees but were 
taking advanced studies for purposes other than 
earning credit toward advanced degrees. 

Relatively few institutions enroll a large proportion 
of the graduate students. These institutions usually 
have high educational prestige and are located in 
heavily populated areas. For example, graduate 
schools in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania enroll about forty 
Percent of all graduate students in the United States. 
The University of California (all campuses) and the 
University of Southern California enroll over one 
half of the graduate students in California. In Illinois, 
over one half of the graduate students attend the 
University of Illinois, the University of Chicago, and 
Northwestern University. The universities of the 
north central area (Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa), however, lead in the 
Proportion of full-time graduate students enrolled. 
In contrast, there were five states in which no doctor- 
ate degrees were conferred in 1955-56—Idaho, 
Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, and South Dakota 
(17). In 1955-56 graduate students earned master’s 
degrees in the following types of institutions; univer- 
sities, 68 percent; liberal-arts colleges and teachers 
colleges, 26 percent; other types of colleges (theo- 
logical, technological, and professional schools), 6 
Percent. They earned doctorate degrees in: univer- 
sities, 90 percent; liberal-arts and teachers colleges, 
3 percent; and other colleges, 7 percent. Publicly 
controlled institutions conferred 77 percent of the 
master’s degrees and 52 percent of the doctorate 
degrees. 

It is estimated that about one fourth of the students 
working toward degrees in graduate schools are sup- 
ported by scholarships, fellowships, or teaching or 
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research assistantships. The proportion of students 
having such help varies with the field of specializa- 
tion. In 1954 about 60 percent of the students work- 
ing toward graduate degrees in the natural sciences 
were receiving this type of financial help, while less 
than 4 percent of students of education, numerically 
the largest contingent of graduate students, were 
getting similar assistance. The average amount of 
financial assistance per student was estimated at about 
$1300 (13). 

The accelerating growth in both undergraduate and 
graduate enrollments, plus rapidly expanding research 
Programs which engaged the interests and efforts of 
the professors, led to an increasing use of graduate 
students to instruct undergraduate students in the 
elementary courses of many disciplines, particularly 
in English, modern foreign languages, mathematics, 
history, and the sciences—subjects required for most 
undergraduate degrees. Graduate students appointed 
as teaching assistants often teach “quiz,” discussion, 
or laboratory sections, conduct examinations, and 
confer with students in classes to which the professor 
gives lectures two or three times per week. Some- 
times the teaching assistant has complete charge of 
the course under the general direction and super- 
vision of a major professor. Graduate students who 
are teaching assistants are normally required to spend 
a greater length of time to complete their degrees 
than those who have no such duties or other claims 
upon their time. 

Graduate students are also used as research assist- 
ants. These students are usually given stipends to 
assist with research projects which are directed by 
professors. Often the research assistants develop their 
theses or dissertations as parts of or in relation to 
these research projects. 

Graduate students who are appointed to fellow- 
ships have a preferred status. Fellows receive substan- 
tial stipends and are not required to perform any 
duty or give any service in return. 

In some universities there are almost as many 
teaching and research assistants as there are faculty 
members of professorial rank. Providing financial 
incentives for the recruitment of graduate students 
has always been a special concern of the graduate 
school: in the beginning, simply to assure the pres- 
ence of enough students to make a graduate program 
possible, and more recently to be able to carry on 
the huge teaching and research programs of the 
modern universities and to provide a sufficient supply 
of faculty members for colleges of the future. 

DEGREES AND REQUIREMENTS. The absence 
of established criteria and standards has led to grad- 
uate education being defined in many ways. Current 
Practice suggests at least two trends. One conceives 
graduate education as an extension upward of an 
undergraduate program, with not much differentia- 
tion in method of instruction. There is usually a 
requirement, however, that the student demonstrate 
certain powers and skills of independent study and 
scholarship through writing a thesis and passing a 
comprehensive examination, oral or written or both, 
in his field of specialization. The emphasis is some- 
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times upon preparation for a profession or other 
occupation requiring advanced studies. Contrasted 
with this is the graduate program which emphasizes 
thorough preparation in the techniques and proce- 
dures of research, in which the student’s program is 
highly individualized and the seminar is the distinc- 
tive type of instruction. In general, the faculties of 
the major graduate schools in the United States 
adhere to the research-oriented program, especially 
for programs leading to the PhD degree. There are 
great variations in programs and practices of schools 
conferring the master’s degree, however, and there 
have been sporadic moves to develop new degrees at 
the doctorate level which emphasize facets of scholar- 
ship other than research (4, 6). In 1957 a compre- 
hensive guide to graduate study, detailing admission 
requirements, areas of specialization, programs of 
study, enrollments, and faculty at most of the grad- 
uate schools in the United States, was published. 
This publication also gives other helpful counsel to 
students who plan graduate study (14). 

The Master’s Degree. A study of masters’ degrees 
offered by American universities in the early 1930's 
listed thirty-four different varieties (9, Ch. 5). A list 
of degree abbreviations published in the 1956 edition 
of American Universities and Colleges listed 120 dif- 
ferent types of masters’ degrees. Most of these degrees 
were Master of Science degrees having special field 
designations. Illustrations of the wide variety in the 
fields of specialization are: bio-radiology, city plan- 
ning, food science, optometry, patent law, game 
management, social work, and agricultural extension. 

The largest number of masters’ degrees are con- 
ferred upon teachers, particularly at the secondary- 
school level. Most of these teachers have taken 
masters’ degrees in education. One of the pressing 
unsolved problems of graduate schools has been the 
development of an adequate program of advanced 
studies for elementary and secondary-school teachers. 
This problem brings sharply into focus the differences 
in philosophy between graduate programs which em- 
phasize professional studies and advancement and 
those which concentrate upon preparation for re- 
search. 

The number of persons completing the master’s 
degree has been growing apace, and with it the 
number of institutions which are conferring the de- 
gree. The fields in which the master’s degree is offered 
are broadening, and many educators feel that this 
degree has lost the status and distinction which 
should differentiate graduate from undergraduate 
studies. A considerable number of graduate students 
who intend to complete the doctorate now by-pass 
the master’s degree. 

To be admitted to the programs for the master’s 
degree, students normally must have completed a 
bachelor’s degree, must have had strong undergradu- 
ate preparation in the field of specialization, and 
must show evidence of superior scholarship. The stu- 
dent typically spends one academic year, or its equiv- 
alent, exclusively in studies leading toward the 
master’s degree. He is responsible to a major profes- 
sor who advises and directs his studies within the 
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general regulations of the graduate school and the 
department which is responsible for the field of study 
in which he is specializing. Knowledge of a foreign 
language may or may not be required. The master’s 
thesis. which at one time required a study involving 
original research, is frequently but not universally 
required. In most schools, however, the student must 
demonstrate evidence of ability to state a worthwhile 
problem for investigation in his field; to collect, ana- 
lyze, and interpret pertinent materials about the 
problem; and to present his findings in acceptable 
written form. The student is usually examined over 
his studies of the year and his thesis. The examination 
may be written or oral, or both. Because of the large 
numbers of students taking masters’ degrees in cer- 
tain fields, there has been a tendency for master’s 
degree programs to consist of a stated number of 
advanced courses followed by a written comprehen- 
sive examination covering both general and special 
aspects of the student’s field of specialization. 

The Doctorate. The Doctor of Philosophy, or PhD, 
is the “queen” of graduate degrees. The program for 
this degree emphasizes thoroughness and maturity of 
knowledge in a special field of study, plus compe- 
tence to carry on independent and original investiga- 
tion. A student is normally admitted to candidacy 
for the PhD only after having demonstrated in the 
early stages of his graduate study that he has the 
necessary intellectual qualities and scholarly interests. 
The earning of a master’s degree, in itself, does not 
qualify a student for admission to the PhD program. 
Programs for the PhD degree typically specify three 
academic years of study beyond the baccalaureate 
degree, of which at least one full year must be spent 
in residence upon the campus of the institution which 
grants the degree. Most students take longer than 
three years. Foreign-language requirements are speci- 
fied by the department which directs work in which 
the student selects his field of specialization. Knowl- 
edge of French and German is the usual requirement, 
though other languages may be specified in some 
fields. The candidate for the PhD degree is examined 
not only upon his knowledge of his major field of 
specialization, but also over related fields which he 
has selected for “minor” studies, In addition he must 
defend his dissertation, usually in an oral examination 
by professors in his field of specialization and cognate 
fields. The examinations emphasize comprehensive 
knowledge, analytical skills, and ability to interpret 
his knowledge and studies clearly and logically. 

The development of a dissertation is a major part 
of the program for the PhD. The student normally 
devotes at least the entire last year of his studies to 
this project. The student is expected to make his own 
choice of topic, experiment, or investigation; to col- 
lect all necessary information or data, whether in 
library, laboratory, or field; to organize, analyze. 
and interpret the information collected; to prepare 
a written account of his study; and to defend the 
conclusions, implications, or generalizations which 
he has reached. In some fields, such as the arts, crea- ` 
tive work is sometimes substituted. At one time the 
ideal was held that the PhD dissertation must make 
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an “original contribution to knowledge.” Few PhD 
dissertations reach this standard, and emphasis is 
now placed upon the training in research method- 
ology and logical thought which the development of 
the dissertation requires. Some institutions require 
that the student publish his dissertation or an abstract 
of it. Copies of PhD dissertations are deposited in 
the libraries of the universities in which they are 
earned, and a bibliography of all doctoral disserta- 
tions is compiled annually by the Association of 
Research Libraries. 

Doctorate degrees other than the PhD have been 
established in a few colleges and universities. The 
most prevalent of these degrees is the Doctorate of 
Education, EdD. This degree places less emphasis 
upon the development of research skills and attempts 
a program aimed directly at providing advanced 
studies for those who will be engaged in teaching or 
holding administrative, supervisory, or other special- 
ized positions in elementary or secondary schools or 
junior colleges. Other doctorates include Doctor of 
Science, Doctor of Engineering, Doctor of Public 
Health, Doctor of Law. These doctorates usually 
have requirements similar to those for the PhD. 

RESEARCH AND THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 
The growth in the research activities of graduate 
schools in the United States has been no less spectac- 
ular than the growth in student enrollments. Over 
the years, agriculture, business and industry, govern- 
ment, and many other enterprises had discovered a 
powerful resource in the research and fact-finding 
activities of colleges and universities. Increasing 
funds are being channeled to individual faculty 
members for research directed toward curing disease, 
improving crops, developing new industrial products, 
creating new modes of communication and transpor- 
tation, finding new sources of power, and inventing 
calculating devices which are accelerating the pace 
of developments in a seemingly fantastic world of 
science and technology. The major part of research 
funds in universities comes from industries, business 
Organizations, private foundations, individuals, and 
the federal government. State governments have pro- 
vided comparatively small amounts for research to 
their state colleges and universities. By far the largest 
part of the research funds made available to colleges 
and universities in the United States is for applied 
research and development as contrasted with basic 
research. The heaviest single contributor is the fed- 
eral government through the Department of Defense, 
National Science Foundation, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, par- 
ticularly its National Institutes of Health (13). 

Research funds in 1953-54 equaled about 11 per- 
cent of the total funds available to colleges and 
Universities in the United States for general and 
educational purposes. Since comparatively few insti- 
tutions of higher education offer graduate programs, 
and still fewer have facilities and personnel adequate 
to carry on research, it is clear that the volume of 
research activity bulks large in the programs of the 
major graduate schools in the United States (13). 
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In principle, graduate schools claim basic or pure 
research as their province. In practice, funds for basic 
research are growing but much less rapidly than for 
developmental research, and graduate schools are 
accepting both types of support. Just as important 
as the research activity itself is the training of the 
research workers of the future, the need for which 
is multiplying in every direction and the primary 
source for which is the graduate schools of the nation. 

The extent to which colleges and universities are 
becoming dependent upon research funds secured 
from outside agencies has become a matter of con- 
cern to many administrators. Faculty members in 
the humanities and social sciences point to the grow- 
ing imbalance caused by the almost exclusive support 
by such agencies of research in the physical sciences, 
biological sciences, and engineering. Critics of the 
graduate school complain that emphasis upon re- 
search has grown to such a degree that professors 
no longer wish to teach. Ironically, research and 
discovery during the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury had literally transformed large spheres of human 
activity and welfare, but the educational system and 
its procedures remained relatively untouched. Queries 
and questions are now raised as to why research, 
technology, and creative intelligence have not been 
applied as assiduously to educational programs and 
procedures, and whether schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities have kept pace with the new world which 
their own research has helped to produce (2; 10; 16, 
Ch. 4). 

ISSUES IN GRADUATE EDUCATION. Twice 
within the span of the decade following World War 
Il, Presidential committees or commissions have 
taken stock of the status and needs of colleges and 
universities in the United States. In 1946 President 
Truman appointed a group of 30 distinguished edu- 
cational and civic leaders and charged them with an 
“examination of the functions of higher education in 
our democracy and of the means by which they can 
best be preserved.” This commission's report (16, 
Ch. 4) upon the graduate school traced the growth 
of the concept that graduate education has respon- 
sibilities other than the preparation of research spe- 
cialists; pointed out the increasing need for trained 
scholarly personnel in many areas of the nation’s 
economic life; and cited the fact that most holders 
of the PhD degree either become teachers of under- 
graduate students or enter nonacademic occupations. 
The report quoted a committee of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, thus: 
“Too frequently advanced degrees are granted in a 
narrow field of research, thus producing technicians 
in a very special field of science rather than scien- 
tists.” It also quoted President Truman: “We need 
men who can turn a group of specialists into a 
working team and who can combine imagination and 
practicability into a sound public program. .. . Men 
trained for this kind of administrative and political 
leadership are rare indeed.” The commission charged 
that the most serious inadequacy of the graduate 
school was in the preparation of college teachers, 
and stated that the “single-minded emphasis on the 
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research tradition and its purpose of forcing all 
students into the mold of narrow specialism does not 
produce college teachers of the kind we need.” Rec- 
ommendations were that graduate schools devise new 
patterns of organization and programs of instruction 
which will accomplish three tasks: (a) maintain basic 
research and the training of research personnel, (b) 
train needed experts for nonacademic fields, and (c) 
train teachers adequately for all levels of higher 
education. The commission pleaded for a larger con- 
ception of scholarship which would include “inter- 
pretive ability as well as research ability, skill in 
synthesis as well as in analysis, and achievement in 
teaching as well as in investigation.” Emphasis upon 
the social purposes of education pervaded the entire 
report, and the importance of social sciences was 
stressed (16, Ch, 4). There is little present evidence 
that the recommendations of the Truman Commission 
have had practical effect, although there is continued 
ferment over the issues raised, 

In 1956 President Eisenhower appointed a com- 
mittee to make a study and report upon the country’s 
needs for education beyond the high school, The 
majority of this committee was composed of prom- 
inent citizens drawn from fields of business, industry, 
labor, law, government, and education, The impetus 
for the formation of this committee was furnished 
both by growing school populations and by critical 
manpower needs in many fields of national endeavor. 
The committee in its report to the President was 
chiefly concerned with the impending shortage of 
qualified college teachers. Recommendations concern- 
ing the graduate school were: (a) that the “faculties 
of every college and graduate school join with 
national educational organizations in a nationwide 
effort to recruit high talent for college teaching,” 
and that “they place greater emphasis upon bringing 
women into teaching”; (h) that “universities expand 
and strengthen their graduate schools in all major 
fields of learning”; (c) that “graduate schools make 
special efforts to create interest in teaching on the 
part of their best students”; (d) that “graduate 
schools devise new programs for the preparation of 
college teachers”; (e) that “there be vigorous and 
objective exploration and application by faculties and 
administrators of methods to improve the effective- 
ness and productiveness of the teacher," including 
television, self-instructional procedures, adaptations 
of class size to educational objectives, and more 
effective utilization of teaching assistants or aides; 
and (f) that “faculties earnestly review the curricu- 
lum and course offerings in light of ongoing educa- 
tional needs” (10, p. 17-18). 

This report softly echoed the more vigorous argu- 
ment of the Truman Commission for special atteption 
to the function of the graduate school in the prepara- 
tion of the teacher as well as the research worker 
(10). 

te 1954 the Fund for Advancement of Education, 
a private foundation which has interested itself in 
the improvement of graduate education, assembled a 
group of distinguished faculty members and admin- 
istrators to discuss certain of the experiments it had 


sponsored in colleges and universities in the United 
States, This group identified the following as critical 
problems confronting graduate education: (a) Grad- 
duate schools are not providing effective training for 
college and high-school teachers. (b) The training in 
research is not producing men and women capable 
of providing the moral, intellectual, and political 
leadership needed, (c) The college populations of 
the future threaten to inundate the scholarly tradi- 
tions of the graduate school, (d) Graduate schools 
must produce more people who are “neither mere 
scholars nor unscholarly teachers, but scholar-teach- 
ers.” This committee pleaded for cooperation among 
colleges and universities in the development of 
stronger programs of teacher-education and educa- 
tion for other professions; rejected the notion that 
present emphasis upon research and advancement of 
knowledge is inimical to good teacher education; 
opposed the development of doctorate degrees other 
than the PhD degree; restated a conviction that 
thorough knowledge of subject matter is the basic 
prerequisite of the teacher; argued that enthusiasm 
and fervent interest necessary for good teaching stems 
from close personal association between scholar and 
student; praised the intellectual growth which comes 
from “uncompromising wrestling with subject-matter.” 
and insisted that good teachers who have been 
produced in this way are not rare. This group noted, 
however, that graduate schools have not given the 
attention to the teaching-internship aspects of the 
preparation of future college teachers which the im- 
portance of this aspect of the PhD program deserves 
(19), 

The debate continues. Some colleges and univer- 
sities, or departments within them, have developed 
programs specifically designed to prepare their PhD 
candidates for teaching responsibilities. In some of 
these programs the services of faculty members of 
departments or schools of education are enlisted. In 
general, however, disciplines other than education 
either are skeptical of the value of studies in educa- 
tional methodology, or are confident that they know 
as much about such procedures as is needed. Iron- 
ically, graduate programy in schools of education 
often suffer the same deficiencies that ure criticized 
in other disciplines (20). 

Although the problem of the adequate prepara- 
tion of college teachers is probably the central current 
issue, there is also considerable concern over the 
growing imbalance between activities in the field of 
science, engineering. and technology, and the disci- 
plines of the humanities and social studies, The heavy 
reliance in some institutions upon funds from out- 
side agencies may threaten the academic independ- 
ence of the school, or possibly—should funds suddenly 
be withdrawn—its very existence, The tendency for 
faculty members of universities to draw away from 
undergraduate instruction and to concentrate upon 
graduate education or research is viewed by some 
as inimical to the welfare of the university, particu 
larly the publicly supported institution (10, 15, 20) 
On the other hand, the development of the state 
university as the institution which is exclusively a 
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center for advanced professional, technical, and grad- 
uate studies through and beyond the doctorate degree 
is appearing as part of some state plans for higher 
education. In this plan undergraduate studies are left 
to colleges—junior and senior—which are widely 
distributed throughout the state (11, 20). 

It was one hundred years after the Declaration of 
Independence that Johns Hopkins University blos- 
somed forth as the first institution devoting itself 
exclusively to graduate education. Perhaps one hun- 
dred years after this historical event this early con- 
ception of the “university” will have emerged more 
broadly throughout the land. 


APRIL 1958 J. KENNETH LITTLE 
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GROUP PROCESSES 


The scientific study of group processes, sometimes 
referred to as group dynamics, lies within the field 
of social psychology, but it is of major concern to 
educators since it supplements the earlier preoccupa- 
tion of educational psychologists with the individual 
learner. Findings apply not only to class work and 
to student activities, but also to interviews with stu- 
dents and with parents; to faculty meetings and 
committees (7, 75), parent-teacher gatherings, and 
educational conferences (12); and to various aspects 
of educational administration (2). 

There are at least three kinds of relationships among 
persons, frequently denoted by the term group (23). 
One is a collection or aggregate: those who are to- 
gether in a certain place, or are thought of together, 
but are quite independent of one another, as people 
on a certain street, in a bus or a hospital ward, or 
even in a lecture room. A second is a collection, or 
aggregate, having some qualities in common—some 
degree of homogeneity—although there may be no 
proximity and no interaction, as when one speaks 
of a social or economic class or national eighth-grade 
norms. A group, properly speaking, is characterized 
by the interaction of its members in such a way that 
each person is changed by his group membership, 
and each would be likely to undergo a change as a 
result of changes in the group. Smith (70), however, 
considers the criterion to be the ability to act in a 
unitary manner toward the environment, which would 
include the people in the bus and in the lecture room, 
and distinguishes an organization or organized group 
as one of a special kind in which the members are 
differentiated as to their responsibilities for the task 
of achieving a common goal. Kelley and Thibaut 
(36) state that a collection of individuals becomes 
a group as the members accept a common task, be- 
come interdependent in its performance, and interact 
with one another to promote its accomplishment. 
Cattell (18) defines a group as a collection of organ- 
isms in which the existence of all (in their given 
relationships) is necessary to the satisfaction of cer- 
tain individual needs of each, and again (17) as a 
set of people who satisfy their needs consciously and 
unconsciously through the existence and instrumental- 
ity of this set of people. 

Groups may be conveniently classified according to 
their origins as natural or spontaneous, and artificial 
or instrumental. One example of the natural group, 
the family, is of particular educational concern in 
problems of school adjustment and in the various 
programs for family life education. Spontaneous 
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groups, such as clubs, cliques, and gangs, take shape 
among adults or juveniles and continue for shorter 
or longer periods of time in recognition of common 
individual interests or needs, 

In contrast with these, artificial, instrumental, or 
social groups are those set up for a purpose, often 
answerable or responsible to some larger organiza- 
tion with a diversified membership. They may be 
committees, the members of which are chosen for 
their special competencies, or they may be representa- 
tives of various organizations, as members of a board, 
conference, or congress. Or the group may be com- 
posed of those voluntarily satisfying their individual 
interests in school and college classes, clubs, work- 
shops, religious services, and the like. Or it may be 
composed of those who are compelled by the rules 
of a larger organization or by the laws governing 
military, social, or educational institutions or business 
or industrial concerns, to gather in encampments, 
wards, schoolrooms, shops, factories, or offices. What- 
ever the origin or auspices, or the purposes or specific 
activities of a group, certain regularities are found 
which give substance to the belief that laws of group 
behavior and group processes can be established. 

Most of the experimental work has been done with 
small groups ranging in size from three to a dozen 
or more (27, 73). Some of these are made up of 
students brought together for the purpose, others are 
existing groups such as bomber or submarine crews 
or co-workers in industry. Somewhat neglected has 
been the two-person group, the medium-sized group 
of thirty or so commonly found in school grades and 
classes, and the large group—the audience or neigh- 
borhood. 

Studies of audience behavior have led to the devel- 
opment of certain conference techniques, which are 
sometimes incorrectly called group dynamics. Because 
the large meeting is often characterized by one-way 
communication, nonparticipation, audience passivity, 
and rejection of the speaker, special techniques have 
been developed to correct these weaknesses. Besides 
the usual lectures, questions, and panels, newer con- 
ference techniques include “buzz” sessions and role 
playing. For buzz sessions, the audience breaks up 
into small discussion groups of six or eight and is 
thus often effective in raising questions to be answered 
by a lecturer or panel, in evaluating proposals, in 
suggesting procedures to be followed, and in sum- 
marizing and appraising. 

Role playing, a technique originated by Moreno 
(55, 56), often helps participants and observers to 
perceive the nature of the social relationships in 
which they are involved. At this level it is called 
sociodrama. On a somewhat deeper psychological 
level, as psychodrama, it serves as a therapeutic de- 
vice to promote self-understanding and individual 
adjustment (25, 26). In a special form of role play- 
ing referred to as reality practice, the participants 
try out the behavior they are expected to use, in a 
situation from which threat has been removed. In 
audience situations role playing may be used to 
demonstrate or clarify differing attitudes in respect 
to specific social problems. 
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OBJECTIVES OF GROUPS. It is generally as- 
sumed that people belong to groups because they 
can thus attain satisfactions which are denied them in 
isolation. Protection and mutual support are of prime 
concern for the family, defense organizations, and 
insurance, business, and industrial organizations, as 
well as for professional associations. These, of course, 
have many subgroups of different sizes, and diver- 
sified aims and activities. 

Another function of groups, often of smaller sub- 
groups, is to work on some assignment. However, 
no classification of such so-called work groups can 
be entirely satisfactory. At one time or another it 
may be profitable to distinguish: the action or labor 
group which under the direction of a foreman or 
supervisor performs tasks that have previously been 
decided on; the pressure group operating toward ob- 
jectives of increased power and aggråndizement for 
itself or its constituents; and the problem-solving or 
decision-making group, the committee, or board, 
which makes plans for the benefit of members or 
for administering and controlling the larger organiza- 
tion. Clearly there are often opportunities for all 
three processes in any one work group. 

In contrast with such groups many are formed for 
the satisfactions to be gained from social activities 
and the companionship and recreation they afford 
their members. Among these we have various kinds 
of play groups, athletic teams, clubs, and lodges, as 
well as more informal neighborhood gatherings. 

A fourth objective is individual and social adjust- 
ment as reflected in the work of Moreno (55) and 
carried forward by the mental-health movement and 
as group work by social workers (30). Similarly, 
among psychiatrists, group psychotherapy was intro- 
duced, at first among patients in mental hospitals, 
somewhere between custodial care and occupational 
and recreational therapy on the one hand and indi- 
vidual psychotherapy on the other. Slavson (69) 
distinguishes various types which are viewed as eco- 
nomical of time in contrast with individual treatment, 
since several patients can be taken care of at once; 
but they also have the advantage of the support that 
patients can give each other in the group situation. 
However, the technique is not without its hazards 
(58), particularly for the inexperienced psychiatrist 
who has been trained to deal with one patient at a 
time, for he runs into many of the same difficulties 
that teachers have long been familiar with—individ- 
ual differences in values, temperament, abilities, and 
goals of the group members; tendencies to dominate 
or monopolize the discussion; antagonism between 
members; various forms of hostility; and the like. 
Group guidance growing out of counseling theory 
and research is directed toward changing the percep- 
tions and conduct of members of nonpsychotic groups 
in the direction of improved socialization, character 
building, and good citizenship. 

ATMOSPHERE, CLIMATE, AND MORALE. Al- 
though an excellent start had been made in the under- 
standing of groups and group processes by earlier 
sociologists, notably Charles H. Cooley and George 
H. Mead, it was Kurt Lewin who was largely respon- 
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sible for stimulating the more recent energetic experi- 
mentation. Lewin was the youngest of the Berlin 
Gestalt group—Max Wertheimer, Kurt Koffka, and 
Wolfgang Köhler were the others—who later settled 
in America. Their work was the empirical wing 
with the Geisteswissenschaft [cultural science] psy- 
chology of Edward Spranger and others the descrip- 
tive wing) of the philosophy of the German scholar, 
Wilhelm Dilthey. Lewin sought to employ topology 
(44), a nonquantitative geometry, to elaborate his 
field theory of sociopsychological interrelationships. 
Although his opponents have claimed that the result 
was little more than a means of graphic representa- 
tion, his work (40, 42, 45) stimulated investigations 
first at the University of Iowa, where he was for a 
time located, then at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where he founded the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics in 1945. Following his untimely 
death two years later, the Center was brought to the 
University of Michigan in 1950 as a part of the 
Institute for Social Research under the leadership 
of Dorwin Cartwright. Lewin’s influence has, how- 
ever, extended far beyond the confines of any one 
university. 

Cartwright (14) has outlined seven “program 
areas” for the research center, as follows: group 
productivity, communication and spread of influence, 
social perception, intergroup relations, group mem- 
bership and individual adjustment, training leaders 
and improving group functioning, and the develop- 
ment of conceptual and methodological tests. The 
summer National Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment (13) was established in 1947 at Bethel, 
Maine, with the financial aid of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Carnegie Corporation, and 
a journal, Human Relations, is published coopera- 
tively with the Tavistock Institute in England. 

Autocratic versus Democratic Control. The earliest 
and best known of the Lewinian studies are those 
on autocratic and democratic group atmospheres 
(46, 49, 50). The extent to which the conclusions are 
applicable to the regular classroom is to be judged 
in view of the procedures followed. Five-member 
clubs of ten-year-olds chosen from a large number 
of eager volunteers met for one period weekly for 
a few months. The first of such groups learned to 
make theatrical masks, while other activities were 
mural painting, soap carving, and model-airplane 
construction. The leaders shifted their roles from 
authoritarian to democratic on the basis of the fol- 
lowing criteria; leader versus group determination of 
policy; specific directions one at a time versus more 
general indication of possible action; leader versus 
member task-setting; subjective leader criticism and 
praise of individuals impersonally (neither hostile 
nor friendly) versus objective comment as a group 
member though not a participant. 

The results were striking. As described by Lewin 
(41) there was about thirty times as much hostile 
domination in the autocracy as in the democracy. 
The children in the autocratic groups were less co- 
operative, and less submissive toward their equals 
but more submissive to their superior. Twice, the high 
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tension led the children to gang together, not against 
the leader but against one of their own members, 
making of him a scapegoat who soon dropped out. 
The later experiments also resulted in two “wars” 
and the turning of the hostility toward their products, 
which they smashed. In some groups the frustration 
and hostility resulted not in aggression but in apathy. 
In Lewin’s words, describing the results of shifting 
a group from democratic to autocratic leadership: 
“There have been few experiences for me as impres- 
sive as seeing the expression in children’s faces change 
during the first day of autocracy. The friendly, open, 
and cooperative group, full of life, became within 
a short half hour a rather apathetic-looking gathering 
without initiative. The change from autocracy to 
democracy seemed to take somewhat more time. 
Autocracy is imposed upon the individual. Democ- 
racy he has to learn.” 

It soon became evident that the democratic group 
on certain occasions, providing the control was not 
maintained, slipped into a form of anarchy which the 
experimenters termed laissez-faire. In such groups 
the apathy and hostility rivaled that to be found in 
the authoritarian groups without the progress toward 
the group goals. This other dimension, it was sur- 
mised, is sometimes mistakenly called democracy in 
the regular school situation. 

Dominative versus Integrative Control. H. H. An- 
derson and his collaborators (1), employing a time- 
sampling technique, observed and recorded certain 
kinds of behavior of children and teachers in the 
kindergarten and elementary grades. Teacher be- 
havior classed as dominative included the use of 
force, commands, threats, shame, blame, and attacks 
against the personal status of the child; socially 
integrative behavior included requests, invitations to 
participate, expressions of interest in a child’s activ- 
ities, and the like. Empirically derived categories 
enabled the investigators to conclude that such be- 
havior can be reliably measured, that teachers differ 
widely and consistently with respect to the variables 
studied, and that each tends to produce his own 
kind of behavior in the children, aggression being 
met with aggression, thus rounding out the vicious 
circle. 

Cooperation and Competition. Along another di- 
mension is the relative effectiveness of the cooperative 
versus the competitive social situation. The former 
is defined by Deutsch (21) in topological terms as 
promotively interdependent, since the goal region 
can be entered only if all can enter their respective 
goal regions. The competitive social situation, on the 
contrary, is conflictingly interdependent since if the 
goal region is entered by one or some, others will be 
unable to reach their respective goals. Hence in the 
former the members tend to facilitate each other's 
progress (helpfulness), and in the latter to hinder it 
(obstructiveness). In the cooperative group one is 
likely to find more coordination of effort, homo- 
geneity of participation, structural stability, and or- 
ganizational flexibility, more motivation toward the 
goal, more communication and mutual agreement, 
clearer individual and group orientation, greater 
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group productivity, and better interpersonal relations, 
with a more friendly atmosphere and with group 
products more highly valued. These findings have an 
important bearing on the traditional competitive 
marking system. 

Responsibility and Obligation. Stogdill (71) has 
pointed out that persistence in cooperation, an indi- 
cation of group morale, depends on the effectiveness, 
or to use Simon’s term (68) the adequacy, of the 
organization—that is, the extent to which the group 
goals are reached—and on the efficiency by which 
individual needs are satisfied in relation to available 
resources. Closely related is the variable of respon- 
sibility, which he defines as that part of administra- 
tion assigned to a particular member of an enterprise, 
which thus becomes a mosaic of individual responsi- 
bilities. Each member of an organization is respon- 
sible for the performance of certain activities, and 
to certain other individuals, The responsibility struc- 
ture is a system of expectations, which includes those 
with whom a member works. Obligation is a willing- 
ness to accept responsibility for the burden and risks 
of a task, presumably with specified limits, for what- 
ever rewards there be, though people differ in the 
degree to which they accept it. Even the youths in 
Whyte’s “street-corner society” clearly recognized 
certain of their obligations (79). 

Morale. The effort has been made to break away 
from a blanket concept of morale and instead to 
look for the variables of which it is composed. For 
example, in the oft-quoted Western Electric experi- 
ments (53, 60) such external factors as wages and 
working conditions were found to be far less influ- 
ential in group effectiveness in assembling telephone 
relays than psychological factors, while in the “bank 
wiring room” a bonus system could not increase the 
output agreed upon as fair by the group of workers. 
In general, morale is a name for the degree to which 
members of a group or organization are meaning- 
fully motivated toward a group goal. For the small 
work group it is a matter of involvement and a feel- 
ing of belongingness. For the organization it is the 
degree of identification of the member with it, in- 
cluding personnel, rules, and policies, and with the 
organizational system. A number of variables here 
come into play, including the following: (a) rela- 
tions with the supervisor or foreman depending on 
his competence and on personality factors; (b) wages, 
in relation to what they will buy in goods, services, 
and prestige outside the organization; (c) differential 
allegiance—the so-called “cross-pressure phenome- 
non”—as between management and labor for the 
foreman, between the company and the union for 
the worker, and between administration and the stu- 
dents for the teacher; (d) degree of communication 
upward, facilitated by such techniques as the sugges- 
tion box and the consequences of such communica- 
tion, and downward in order that organizational 
policies can be explained and understood; (e) loca- 
tion of and degree of participation in the initiating 
and planning of action; and (f) the ratio of coopera- 
tion over competition and of group versus individual 
rewards. 
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GROUP STRUCTURE. In characterizing groups, 
Cattell (18) distinguishes structure, syntality, and 
synergy. Structure refers to the behavior of individ- 
uals toward each other, status characteristics, recipro- 
cal role relations, and various group-related processes 
and procedures. Syntality of the group is analogous 
to personality of the individual and refers to the way 
the group behaves as a whole—its decisions, per- 
formance, and internal interactions, whether effective 
or desirable or not. Synergy is a convenient term 
referring to dynamic factors, the sum total of energy 
the group can command for self-maintenance and 
effective action. 

Membership. The permanence of the structure of 
groups—whether they will continue or fall apart— 
depends on the efficiency with which the needs of its 
members are satisfied. The large number of voluntary 
associations (particularly the success of the amateur 
“do it yourself” groups, the alcoholics, the adipose, 
parents of handicapped children, and the like, as 
Zander (80) has suggested) point to the conclusion 
that people have expectations that others will help 
to satisfy their felt needs. Sometimes members will 
become apathetic and drop out, perhaps to join other 
groups; at other times they will show hostility toward 
those whom they believe are interfering with their sat- 
isfaction. When the individual's level of aspiration is 
the same as the expectations of the group, and he 
does not live up to them, he experiences the unpleas- 
ant state of failure. However, he is motivated to 
succeed if he identifies with the group or some of its 
members and so tends to become like them. If one 
group does not satisfy all his needs he may join 
other groups too. Such multiple group memberships 
may be mutually supportive, or they may produce 
conflict (28). 

The Prestige Hierarchy. Groups as well as indi- 
viduals are placed by the society of which they are 
a part in a “pecking order” or prestige hierarchy. 
The chief factors in this social stratification are 
wealth and economic power, occupational role and 
relation to the means of production, and meaningful 
social contacts. Cultural attributes are also important 
—patterns of consumption; dress; attitudes toward 
sex, family life, and patriotism, and toward political 
power and influence. Within any one group the status 
of a member may be affected by these same consid- 
erations. On the other hand it may be largely deter- 
mined on the basis of the value placed by the 
member on his contribution to the group. Evidence 
of a member's position or status in the group, accord- 
ing to Bales (4), is to be found in his access to 
limited resources (money, time, goods, services); his 
control over other members and their success in 
attaining their individual goals (authority structure); 
his prestige as a contributor to group goals or to 
the pattern of conformity, identification, and coopera- 
tion with the group; his functions and responsibilities; 
and his position in the communication network. 

Patterns of Group Structure, The group structure 
is influenced by a number of factors, such as the 
pattern of specialized roles and functions of author- 
ity and responsibility; the abilities and motivations 
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of the members, their preferences for job roles and 
the prestige connected with them; and the various 
environmental factors such as the geographical and 
psychological space within which they operate, size, 
equipment, sociometric pattern, and communication 
system. 

Bales (4) further enumerates various patterns of 
group structure which may be set forth in by-laws 
or regulations or may be adhered to more informally: 
(a) The communication structure. By imposition or 
agreement this may be specified on a “through chan- 
nels” basis, or it may be handled by means of a 
bulletin board, minutes of meetings, a newsletter or 
house organ, and may be effective or ineffective in 
promoting efficiency and cooperation. (b) The power 
structure, This may be represented on an organization 
chart, but in many cases the lines of actual power 
do not follow the organizational design. (c) The 
locomotion structure or space of free movement and 
lines of promotion. (d) The sociometric structure. 
The position of the underchosen is likely to be periph- 
eral in other respects in contrast with that of group 
members who are more visible, whose location is 
said to be more central, or who receive deferential 
treatment because of attributed power. 

Position and Role. An individual finds or makes a 
role for himself in each group of which he is a 
member. Different roles can in many cases be identi- 
fied and described. After tracing the psychological 
treatment of the subject, beginning with Woodworth’s 
Psychology in 1934, Sargent (63) defines a person’s 
role as a pattern or type of social behavior which 
seems situationally appropriate to him in view of the 
demands and expectations of those in his group. The 
role behavior of different persons in the same posi- 
tion, such as parent, teacher, and student, varies with 
the interplay of the situation, with the personality of 
the individual concerned, and with his status in the 
group. The term status is commonly used to refer 
to location in the prestige hierarchy, but is given the 
broader meaning of position by Linton (48), who 
defines it as the place in a particular social system 
which a certain individual occupies at a particular 
time with respect to that system. Role then becomes 
the sum total of the culture patterns associated with 
a particular position—the attitudes, values, and be- 
havior ascribed by society to any and all persons 
occupying it. Or, to put it in another way, the role 
is a pattern of activity—what a person has to do 
(or thinks he has to do) in order to validate his 
occupation of the position. Thus position in a par- 
ticular group implies a collection of duties, rights, 
and privileges, while role is the behavior expected of, 
or characteristic of, the individual in a given position. 

The traditional small or medium-sized group has 
as its status roles, whether appointive or elective, the 
chairman and recording secretary, who may also 
be called leader and content recorder, respectively. 
To these are often added the resource person or fact- 
giver and the process recorder (evaluator-critic or 
analyzer) who watches the group functioning and 
helps it by means of the “feedback” (33, 39) to make 
more direct progress toward its goals. Besides these, 
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Benne and Sheats (8) have enumerated a number 
of informal functional roles commonly played by 
group members, both constructive in that they tend 
to maintain the group and promote its progress to- 
ward its objectives, and negative or disruptive, 
having the opposite effects. The group task roles are 
the following: initiator-contributor, information and 
opinion seeker and giver, elaborator, coordinator, 
orienter, evaluator-critic, energizer, and procedural 
technician, The group building and maintenance roles 
are the encourager, harmonizer, compromiser, gate 
keeper and expediter, standard setter, group observer, 
and follower. Individual (negative) roles are: aggres- 
sor (who attacks the status of others), blocker, recog- 
nition seeker, self-confessor, playboy, dominator, 
individual help seeker, and special-interest pleader. 
Those who have had experience on committees and 
boards will recognize most of these characters. It is 
interesting to note parenthetically that Thrasher (77) 
in his pioneer study of juvenile gangs found a few 
such roles in this unpromising milien—the brains, 
funny boy, sissy, show-off, and goat. 

Bales (4) has devised a technique by which an 
observer can categorize the roles of members of small 
problem-solving groups by recording the (arbitrary) 
number of the member who exhibits each kind of 
behavior. His 12 categories are as follows: shows 
solidarity, shows tension release, agrees, gives sug- 
gestion, gives opinion, gives orientation information, 
asks for orientation information, asks for opinion, 
asks for suggestion, disagrees, shows tension, and 
shows antagonism. 

Zander (81) and Heyns and Zander (31) point 
out that this category system involves two dimensions, 
the intellectual and the affective. They suggest a 
simple one-dimension list of problem-solving cate- 
gories for one observer, and for a second observer an 
outline for noting down the content of the discussion. 
They also suggest a scale for both observers to use 
in rating the meetings, the items on which are: 
understandability, opportunity to communicate, ego- 
involvement, urgency of problem, importance, for- 
mality of interpersonal relationships, supportiveness 
and acceptance of group members, and effective per- 
sonal atmosphere. 

Cohesiveness. The permanence of group structure 
was earlier said to be dependent on the efficiency 
with which members’ needs are satisfied. The attrac- 
tion of the group for its members is referred to as 
cohesiveness, which is defined as the resultant of all 
forces acting on all members to remain in the group 
(15, p. 535 ff). Negatively it is resistance to disrup- 
tive forces. Cohesiveness represents the upper limit 
of power of a group to influence its members (36), 
since the social pressure exerted on those who are 
forced out is greater than the strength of their mo- 
tives in belonging. When other pressures bring new 
persons in, however, the result is a turnover of mem- 
bership, a common problem in industry and in edu- 
cation. 

A cohesive group is described as one in which all 
members work together for a comon goal, take re- 
sponsibility, and endure frustration in their coopera- 
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tive efforts (9). Factors contributing to such group 
loyalty are common language, thought processes, and 
goals; adequate modes and channels of communica- 
tion; frequent association; a cooperative versus com- 
petitive group climate; stable organization; mutual 
responsibility and obligation to cooperate; friendship 
ties and accepted norms of conduct. Conditions mak- 
ing for reduced cohesiveness are the opposite of 
these and include such negative factors as unpleasant 
experiences in the group, unattractive activities, group 
frustrations, conflict as to goals, rivalry for status, 
and disagreements as to procedure. Conditions which 
are likely to increase cohesiveness are increased op- 
portunities for interaction and cooperation, better 
working conditions, status recognition and other re- 
wards, outside attack, and favorable evaluation and 
recognition within and outside the group. The rela- 
tion of these cohesive factors to school cliques, 
scapegoating, and truancy, as well as to the effective- 
ness of faculty committees, is evident. 

LEADERSHIP. From Aristotle and from Machia- 
velli, Western writers have developed the concept of 
the strong-willed leader dominating the mindless 
masses (6, 11). The Nazi leadership principle glori- 
fied the charismatic leader who because of his hero- 
ism, asceticism, or personal magnetism was supposedly 
recognized intuitively. The authority was personal 
or magical with imputed superhuman qualities, rather 
than rational. Such a leader would be authoritarian 
as represented by the superego (64, Ch. 6) and would 
have high prestige among his followers, who would 
identify with him and respond emotionally since their 
critical or discriminating responses would be blocked 
(35), in contrast with the democratic leader who 
would be the ego operating on the reality principle. 
Even when leaders are not actual group members 
but are power figures appointed from outside, as in 
the case of teachers, a kind of leadership role may 
be played at times either by the designated leader 
or by another called by Redl (59) the central person 
about whom the group may form. Several central- 
person roles are distinguished: for example, the patri- 
archal sovereign, the tyrant, the organizer, and the 
bad influence. 

The true leadership role, however, is determined 
as are other roles, although with varying degrees of 
flexibility, by the expectations of the leader and of 
the other group members. Role behavior, what the 
leader actually does, therefore becomes a resultant 
of what he and others think he ought to do, and 
what he can do in view of the kinds of behavior 
that are required, prohibited, and allowed (72). 

A leader is ordinarily thought of as an individual 
in a given office or position of some influence. Stog- 
dill (71) defines leadership as the process or act of 
influencing the activities of an organized group in its 
efforts toward goal setting and goal achievement. He 
views leadership as a function of the working rela- 
tionships among group members who are coordinat- 
ing their efforts for the accomplishment of a common 
task. Leadership is not now considered so much an 
attribute of individuals as an aspect of organization, 
an interactional process by means of which the or- 


ganization defines for each member his scope for 
action in making decisions, carrying out responsibil- 
ities, and enlisting the cooperation of others, The 
earliest study from this modern point of view seems 
to have been made by Terman (74) in 1904, 

Characteristics of Leaders. In spite of the inter- 
actional nature of leadership, a number of efforts 
have been made to describe the characteristics of 
those who by choice of the group (emergent) or by 
appointment from above (imposed) occupy positions 
of leadership. Although the exceptions are many and 
the differences small, a summary of findings by Cart- 
wright and Zander (15) reveals that in comparison 
with group norms leaders are bigger but not much 
bigger, brighter but not too much brighter, and some- 
what better adjusted. Gibb (23) has reported studies 
which give some evidence of leader superiority in 
physical and constitutional factors (height, weight, 
appearance, health), intelligence, self-confidence, so- 
ciability, will (initiative, persistence, ambition), dom- 
inance, and surgency (talkativeness, cheerfulness, 
geniality, enthusiasm, expressiveness, alertness, origi- 
nality). Findings are contradictory, though some 
leader superiority is usually found in various groups 
in intelligence, scholarship, dependability and respon- 
sibility, activity and social participation, and socio- 
economic status. They ask for and give more 
information and do more interpreting. Emergent 
leaders have been reported to be more autocratic 
than imposed leaders. Good leadership has been 
equated with popularity, high group morale, and high 
group productivity. The effectiveness of a leader, 
according to Cattell (17) is only to be measured in 
terms of the performance of groups under him—the 
syntality changes which the leader is able to pro- 
duce. 

Activities of Leaders. As Jennings (34) maintains, 
leadership is a manner of interacting with others and 
is characterized not so much by any trait or constel- 
lation of traits, as by the interpersonal contribution 
of which the individual becomes capable in a specific 
setting which elicits such a contribution from him, 
Leadership and its characteristics might therefore be 
defined in terms of actions—what a leader does, The 
higher the level of generality, the shorter the list of 
activities, culminating in such a statement that he 
engages in leadership behavior. Most simply (23), 
the leader is a person who holds a given office, serves 
as a focus for the behavior of group members, is a 
sociometric choice, and exercises influence. Leader- 
ship behavior has been characterized (57) as: that 
involved in the execution of the tasks required in a 
given position, all the behavior of the individual 
selected as leader, any positive influential act, that of 
any individual which makes a difference in the be- 
havior or characteristics of a group, and the behavior 
of any individual when he is directing the activities 
of a group. Bennett (9) combines leadership function 
and traits and includes expediting cooperative effort 
involving intelligence, alertness to needs and motives, 
insight into situations, responsibility, persistence, self- 
confidence. The leader's roles in a group are those 
of traffic officer (not monopolizer), facilitator, clari- 
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fier, and summarizer. Leadership functions have to 
do primarily with exerting more influence than group 
members, particularly in decision-making and coordi- 
nating. The leader is the executive, planner, policy 
maker, expert, arbitrator, exemplar, group symbol, 
father figure, and scapegoat (37). The list expands to 
include the task of group maintenance, keeping inter- 
personal relations pleasant, giving encouragement, 
looking out for minority rights, and in a democratic 
group distributing instead of restricting the leader- 
ship function. 

Group-Related Leader Behavior. Gouldner (24) 
presents some of the more pointed problems of lead- 
ership in relation to group functioning, among which 
are group apathy versus involvement and participa- 
tion, planning, innovation, remedial change, selection, 
and succession. The leader is expected to advance the 
group objectives, show administrative competence, 
set the pace and motivate group activities, contribute 
to members’ security and engage in group-related as 
contrasted with ego-related activities (29). If he is 
young, he is expected to show initiative, creativity, 
and daring and to reject tradition; if he is older, his 
actions will make for group maintenance and stabil- 
ity. The democratic group, if it is small, will be 
member-centered with general participation; but if 
it is large, there will necessarily be greater demands 
on the leader, more tolerance of the leadership role 
will be needed, and the leader will usually have to 
act with greater firmness and impartiality. The au- 
thoritarian group will reject weak, nonconforming 
leadership and expect material support, not merely 
warmth and approval. The would-be leader, it has 
been said, should look over his shoulder occasionally 
to see if anyone is following him. 

Sanford (61, 62) has outlined a number of factors 
that make for leader acceptance or rejection; these 
include the ideological attitudes of the culture to- 
ward individual leaders (sociometric choice), and 
leadership roles and patterns of acceptance of direc- 
tion—that is, who goes to whom for advice about 
what? Both leaders and followers presumably satisfy 
their needs through their mutual relationship. Leaders 
usually obtain economic and status satisfactions, 
those of primitive dominance over others and of 
accomplishment. Followers satisfy the need for mate- 
rial support, for approval, for affiliation with one’s 
fellows in facilitated interpersonal relations, for sub- 
mission to and sometimes identification with the 
protective, directive leader, for structure and direction 
in one’s life space, for conformity to in-group values 
and procedures, and for advancement toward the 
individual and group goals. 

Leadership Training. The need for adequate lead- 
ership in various groups and organizations has re- 
sulted in numerous efforts to train leaders. Although 
it is possible to improve a person’s ability to chair 
a conference, for example, it is evident from the 
complexities of the leadership role that more than a 
few rules of thumb are necessary to develop continu- 
ing responsible leadership. The crux of the matter 
may be said to lie in the location of the decision- 
making process—whether in the group, in which case 
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the leader views his function as a catalyzer to crystal- 
lize group opinion and action, or in the leader as 
change agent, to direct the group members to modify 
their attitudes and behavior along the lines that he 
has previously decided upon. 

THE DYNAMICS OF GROUPS. A human group 
is more than a static structure. Its dynamic character 
is revealed in various ways, in the attraction of mem- 
bers for each other as measured by the sociometry 
of Moreno or by the social-distance scale of Bogardus 
(10), in role and status expectations, and in the 
cohesiveness factor. Cartwright (16) has observed 
that the study of the power relationships in groups 
has not received the attention it deserves, though he 
pointed out that Lewin had earlier recognized its 
importance and had suggested that it could be repre- 
sented as a quotient of the opposing forces one 
individual or group is able to mobilize against an- 
other (42). Dahl (20) states that only lately have 
serious attempts been made to formulate the concept 
rigorously enough for systematic study. He distin- 
guishes the source, domain, or base of an individual’s 
power; the means or instruments he uses to exert 
power; the amount or extent of his power; and its 
range or scope. 

Influence. Social power has been defined as the 
potentiality for inducing forces in other persons to- 
ward acting or changing in a given direction (51). 
Indices of attributed and of manifest power have 
been derived in a camping situation, by means of 
which low-power and high-power campers could be 
clearly identified. A direct-influence attempt involves 
ordering, commanding, suggesting, or requesting, and 
is defined as a social interaction in which one indi- 
vidual deliberately tries to get another to do some- 
thing. In contrast with such an effort is behavioral 
contagion, the spontaneous picking-up or imitation 
by others of an act initiated by one group member 
who did not have any intention of getting others to 
do as he did. However, the higher-status member is 
much more likely than others to have this influence. 
The one to whom others attribute power makes 
more frequent attempts to influence others, is more 
successful and more directive. The high-power camp- 
ers varied in their total activity, were superior in 
campcraft, were liked better, and were identified with 
more than were other group members (51). 

The influence of the third member in three-member 
groups was studied by Mills (54), whose conclusions 
concerning the weakness or strength of the third man 
against the coalition of the other two, his position 
as intruder or disturber, or as common enemy or 
scapegoat serving to strengthen the solidarity of the 
other two, can be speculatively generalized to larger 
group situations. The leader, or other member whose 
influence is not desired, tends to be excluded by what 
is euphemistically called “redefining the group bound- 
aries”—with the objectionable member outside. This 
process may affect minorities as well as individuals. 

Decision-making. Perhaps the chief indicator of 
the power of an individual in a group is the degree 
to which he can influence group decision, whether 
or not he is the nominal leader and whether the 
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decision is by vote or consensus. Lewin (43) saw 
group decision as a process of social management 
or self-management of groups. The social manage- 
ment may be taken to apply to the decisions and rec- 
ommendations which affect other people, such as 
those of juries, courts, executive committees, and 
boards of education; other groups, such as academic 
seminars, discussion groups, worshipers, music en- 
sembles, and bird-watchers, are rarely called upon 
to do this, 

However, most groups at one time or another 
exercise a certain degree of self-management in mak- 
ing decisions as to what they should do or what items 
should go on their agenda. When students are asked 
to participate in decisions concerning topics to be 
studied, they are likely to run into the same conflict 
that their elders do, the conflict between desirable 
group goals and self-oriented needs. Residual dissat- 
isfaction is likely to be high when there is disagree- 
ment as to goals or lack of sufficient power to 
deal with the situation and effect the desired change. 
Member satisfaction tends to increase with cohesive- 
ness and procedural structuring, though not neces- 
sarily with the spread of participation, nor is 
satisfaction any sure criterion of high group produc- 
tivity or of the correctness of its decisions. 

Decision-making is an important administrative 
function (68) and, as Edwards (22) points out, 
consists of choice on the basis of insufficient evidence 
and hence involves the notions of risk and probability 
as in consumer choice, business ventures, and game 
theory (76), Cyert and others (19) in following the 
details of the decision of a business firm concerning 
the purchase of an expensive piece of equipment, the 
use of which would affect the work of many em- 
ployees, distinguish programmed and nonprogrammed 
problems, the latter being those for which alternative 
choices and consequences are not given and the 
criteria for which involve factors less tangible than 
financial profit. They traced the problem-solving 
process through its various ramifications and empha- 
size the importance of communication—giving orders, 
receiving approval or criticism, transmitting informa- 
tion, and proposing action. 

Communication. The term communication is used 
rather loosely to refer to the interchange of pertinent 
information among those concerned in a large organ- 
ization such as an industry, a school system, or a 
national association, and also to the degree to which 
a speaker makes himself understood. Most of the 
experimental work, however, has been done at an 
intermediate level between these two extremes. The 
processes of small-group communication involve a 
common cognitive orientation or definition of the 
situation through interaction, evaluation, or arriving 
at common value judgments, and control or the at- 
tempts of group members to influence each other’s 
actions. 

Bavelas (5) and Leavitt (38) explored some of 
the effects of simplified five-member communication 
patterns: when there is no one central person, as in 
the form of a circle (pentagon) or a chain (line), 
and when there is, as in the form of a Y (with 
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elongated stem) or a wheel (cross). They found that 
the communication pattern definitely affects the be- 
havior of the group—its accuracy, total activity, 
satisfaction, the emergence of a leader, and its organ- 
ization. Most important is the central position, the 
point of intersection of the lines in the Y, the wheel, 
and the center of the chain, but missing in the circle. 
Centrality, defined as the position closest to all others 
when distance is measured by the number of com- 
munication links which must be utilized to get by the 
shortest route from one position to another, is par- 
ticularly important since it demands more participa- 
tion and hence limits independent action as compared 
with the peripheral positions, 

Locomotion. As a consequence of his group mem- 
bership an individual may (or may not) move in the 
direction of satisfying his needs and attaining his 
individual goals. These may be classed under the 
heading “Release of tension,” or they may be more 
specifically stated as acceptance, security (as provided 
by educational, therapeutic, and other groups), and 
social migration upward, for which a person may 
switch his membership. Success often depends on his 
access to resources and resource persons, which may 
be in short supply, as a consequence of which com- 
petition is more likely than cooperation. 

The term locomotion is also applied to the move- 
ment of the total group toward its objectives, as 
suggested by the phrase “now we are getting some- 
where.” Progress toward the preferred location in 
problem-solving or other work groups does not nec- 
essarily imply greater productivity than the sum of 
the products of the separate individuals who com- 
prise it, unless the work is cumulative, and even then 
the group product may be reduced by the interference 
of the less competent. And there must be effective 
teamwork, continuing competent leadership, and suffi- 
cient ability and diversification of talent in the group 
itself. The conditions usually needed to overcome 
group resistance to change are adequate communica- 
tion, face-to-face meetings, clarification of what is 
involved, and knowledge of possible consequences 
of proposed actions. 

A group goal is not so much a composite of sim- 
ilar individual goals, nor of those which individual 
members perceive as appropriate (15). Rather, the 
group goal derives from a set of tension systems 
which are mutually interdependent in their arousal 
and release, so that action by one member reduces 
the need tension in another, and further that the 
action exerts influence over group members so as to 
activate and steer their behavior, On the negative 
side, it may readily be surmised that the breakdown 
in motivation amounting to apathy that one some- 
times finds in school classes and in some adult organ- 
izations is a failure in locomotion because of unre- 
alistic goals. 

Conformity. Probably nowhere is the dynamic 
character of groups more evident than in the pres- 
sures they exert on their members to conform to 
their standards. A group must maintain its existence 
if its members are to reap the benefits of the individ- 
ual satisfactions of participation, status, and other 
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emoluments, and of locomotion toward the goals that 
are presumably shared by all. It must therefore in- 
voke such sanctions as it has at its disposal against 
any dissidence and dissent that is perceived to under- 
mine it, and reward in various ways those who 
increase its strength and effectiveness. However, this 
pressure toward conformity presents a dilemma. If 
one wishes to avoid group domination, he must live 
in comparative isolation, suffer rejection, and face 
unresolved uncertainties. The alternative is to bow to 
the authority of group domination and perhaps a 
rigid system of beliefs, and so sacrifice his individu- 
ality. To escape from this dilemma he can perhaps 
find a group whose needs harmonize with his own or 
one that is sufficiently liberal to permit some sub- 
group or role deviation. 

The nonconformist will find that in discussions more 
communication is directed to him than to conform- 
ing members, and that if he is obdurate this treat- 
ment may be followed by further pressures to 
conform, or by punishment, rejection, and possibly 
exclusion for his heresy. Therefore, the more a dis- 
sident member wishes to remain in the group, the 
more likely he is to change in the direction of the 
norm, though he has the alternative of trying to 
change the group to his way of thinking. This is a 
less likely alternative, especially in the older, better- 
established, and more cohesive groups. In general, 
the higher the rank of a person within a group, the 
more nearly his activities conform to the group norm 
(32). However, it sometimes happens that those of 
higher rank or status are permitted greater flexibility, 
though usually not in matters considered of funda- 
mental importance. 

The way that group standards originate and main- 
tain themselves has been an interesting study. Sherif 
(66) employed the autokinetic effect of seeming 
movement of a light stimulus in a dark room to test 
the process by which, when an external reference 
point is lacking, it comes to be established internally. 
When groups of two or three persons report their 
judgments, a common frame of reference is built up, 
the members tending to converge toward a common 
norm. This is analogous to building up group or social 
norms for esthetic and moral judgments—a center or 
anchorage point from which deviations are recog- 
nized. Thus one’s own group or any other is per- 
ceived as holding to some such point, and it thus 
becomes a reference group to which the individual 
relates himself or to which he aspires to relate 
himself psychologically (65). 

The effectiveness of group pressure is a familiar 
experience and has been dramatically illustrated 
under controlled conditions in experimentally created 
in-groups brought together in a camping situation, 
as reported by Sherif and Sherif (67) under condi- 
tions of competition and group frustration. Expected 
attitudes and hostile actions were directed by each 
group toward the other until they closely approached 
the scale of gang warfare. To be able to produce these 
conditions as if in a test tube would seem to point 
the way to their control. However, some of the diffi- 
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culties that lie in the way of such control because 
of the power of the reference group were shown in 
the ingenious experiments of Asch (3). He asked 
his small groups of subjects to match the length of 
a given line with one of three unequal lines which 
varied in length by one-half to one and three-fourths 
inches—differences that could be easily discriminated. 
All but one of the subjects in each group were pre- 
viously instructed to agree on a wrong answer which 
they reported one at a time orally, leaving the naive 
subject as a minority of one against a unanimous 
majority on a matter which contradicted the clear 
evidence of his senses. Although a substantial number 
stuck to their guns, it was a traumatic experience 
for them. In the successive test situations many 
weakened and changed their judgments to agree with 
what appeared to be the group standard. 

GROUP PROCESSES IN EDUCATION. The 
scope and potentialities of the scientific study of the 
dynamic interaction of people in groups are begin- 
ning to reveal themselves, From much of this study 
there are clear implications for education, and some 
of the findings have already been translated into 
research and practice in an educational setting. As 
a consequence there are indications that fundamental 
changes are in the process of being made not only 
in the pattern of classroom instruction but also in 
other areas of educational activity. 

The school grade or class is a special case—some- 
times an aggregation more than it is a group. How- 
ever, many of the facts and principles of group 
structure and dynamics are definitely applicable to it. 
The nature of the class as a group is suggested by 
the three chief roles of the teacher under which di- 
verse subordinate roles may be subsumed: therapist, 
controller or democratic strategist, and instructor. 

About the therapist role there is some difference of 
opinion. To a considerable extent the class is an 
adjustment group. In fact, Thelen (75) sees the major 
problem for education as training people for effective 
need-meeting through intergroup cooperation, prob- 
lem-solving in groups, and personal group interaction. 
Those who would not go so far as this would at 
least agree that school attendance should not make 
students less well adjusted, and so to the extent that 
the teacher contributes to student adjustment his role 
can be considered that of therapist. This view is 
acceptable if one perceives as therapeutic any rela- 
tionship which enables the individual to perceive his 
needs more clearly and to modify his behavior ac- 
cordingly. But others (47) insist that therapy is 
impossible in an educational setting since the teacher, 
as an evaluative authority figure, cannot provide the 
security children need if they are to reveal their 
anxiety about a problem which they may wish to 
resolve. However, a specific educatignal setting may 
provide a region that has been referred to as a cul- 
tural island—a camp, a social institution, or even a 
regular schoolroom—where the rules are simplified, 
threat is removed, and anxieties are reduced. It is a 
supportive environment where new perceptions and 
insights (cognitive reorganizations) may be developed 
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and practiced that presumably can be used effectively 
when the individual returns to his place on the cul- 
tural mainland of his home neighborhood in the 
larger community. 

About the other teacher roles there is less con- 
troversy. If group processes are to be effectively 
handled, the teacher’s pattern of control cannot be 
overbearingly authoritarian. He must be a democratic 
strategist. But primarily his role is instructional—an 
enlargement of that of the resource person. However, 
like the foreman, he is not a member of the group, 
nor is he chosen by it, but is placed in charge, his 
authority coming from the larger organization—the 
school, and in the case of public schools the com- 
munity and the state. Hence the leadership function 
differs from what is found in many other groups. 
Nevertheless the emphasis of group dynamics on 
interpersonal relations has already begun to affect 
college teaching (52) as well as elementary and high- 
school procedures. 

Trow and others (78) have pointed up some of the 
implications of viewing the class as a group. For 
example, student attitudes, conduct, and beliefs often 
find their anchorage point in the school or peer 
group. Light is thrown on the grading system by 
researches on the behavior of competitive versus 
cooperative groups. Project methods may fail because 
of the unskillful handling of group procedures. Stu- 
dents’ ways of relieving tensions may not be recog- 
nized as such and their behavior may therefore be 
misinterpreted. And in general the group climate or 
style of group life, which is largely under the control 
of the teacher, can have important influences on 
members’ personalities. One such style of group life 
can develop hostile attitudes; another, confused and 
purposeless drifters; and still another, cooperative 
purposeful personalities. 
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The tendency to use one side of the body in pref- 
erence to the other is observed in many forms of 
animal life as well as in humans. The clockwise whirls 
of the snail shell, the difference in size of an ele- 
phant’s tusks and a lobster’s claws, the right-wing 
overlap of the cricket and the left-wing overlap of 
the katydid are all examples (25). Sidedness is evi- 
denced in the human in a variety of motor activities 
such as chewing, smiling, and many others. Many 
terms are used to denote this characteristic, the most 
common of which are laterality, preference, and 
dominance, 

Handedness is just one factor of sidedness, but 
socially and scientifically it has become a very im- 
portant factor. Its complexity is shown by the fact 
that it is still inadequately defined and tests are 
lacking for its exact determination. Handedness re- 
fers to the consistent use of one side in performing 
complex and highly differentiated manual skills; it 
is the hand used in performing habitual tasks. The 
predominant use of the right hand for unilateral 
skills is called dextrality. The use of the left hand 
for activities which would usually be done with the 
right hand of the dextral is called sinistrality. In 
bimanual activities the hand which performs the more 
delicate work or supplies the power is dominant and 
the guiding hand is subordinate (9, 36). 

Ambidextrous, bilateral, and ambilateral are terms 
designating preference for neither hand and thus 
the use of both. Ambidextrous is considered a poor 
term, since it implies equally good use of both hands 
when in reality adeptness with either hand may be 
lacking. It is a mixed preferred laterality and should 
be used to indicate equal efficiency of both hands. 
However, it need not mean equal skill for the same 
activity but a division of skills. Ambilaterality is 
equal inefficiency of both hands representing no pre- 
ferred laterality (2). 

Right-handedness has prevailed as far back as man 
can trace. Tool relics and drawings indicate that 
primitive man used the left hand more than modern 
man and that true dextrality probably was not estab- 
lished until the Bronze Age. Dextrality became a 
cultural law and then a social code. Superstitions 
relating left-handedness to evilness resulted in the 
development of social pressure making sinistrality 
undesirable. This prejudice still exists in some cul- 
tures, but in more civilized areas of the world the 
taboos are disappearing (18). 

INCIDENCE. It is impossible to divide the popu- 
lation into right- and left-handed persons, for there 
are degrees of handedness. Everyone uses both hands 
to varying degrees depending on the task. A number 
of handedness classifications have been suggested. 
For example, Rife (35) gives six categories and Blau 
(2) gives three: (a) equal and similar dexterity with 
both hands; (b) unequal dexterity divided between 
the two hands; (c) equal lack or absence of dexterity 
in both hands. Estimates of the incidence of left- 
handedness range from 2 to 8 percent in the current 
literature. Clark (6) reports that 4 to 6 percent of 
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the people of Britain, France, Greece, and the United 
States show preference for the left hand. Ten to 
15 million people in the United States are sinistral, 
according to one report (34), and another (7) 
claims that 5 to 8 percent are totally left-handed 
while 30 percent are inclined to be left-handed in 
certain activities. The different methods and principles 
employed to identify laterality undoubtedly explain 
the range of estimates. Laterality preferences vary 
with tests used, age and sex of the individuals, cul- 
tural background, and accompanying physical and 
mental conditions (18). 

Ambidexterity rarely, if ever, exists. If it does it is 
probably an abnormality (14). Blau (2) states that 
the condition may occur in three ways: (a) by a 
left-handed person developing skill with the right 
hand; (b) by a right-handed person developing skill 
with the left hand; (c) by training both hands during 
the early years. Gesell and Ames (14) found that 
ambilaterality has its highest incidence in young 
children, the mentally retarded, and some animals. 
At birth the infant is ambilateral. During the first 
four years of life there is a periodic fluctuation 
between left-hand dominance, ambilaterality, and 
right-hand dominance. Before the child enters school, 
hand preference usually is established. 

Hildreth (17) reports that the incidence of right- 
handedness is lower among young children and in- 
creases with age, that more girls have right-hand 
dominance than boys at all ages, and that girls de- 
velop preference at an earlier age than boys. Her 
study of nursery-school children showed more three- 
year-olds to be right-handed than two-year-olds; 
ambilaterality was evidenced more often than sinis- 
trality. 

An extensive study (5) of 225,000 students in 
Michigan revealed that 10.1 percent of students in 
Grade I were left-handed compared to 6.6 percent 
of students in Grade XII. A Detroit study (11) of 
13,438 elementary-school children showed that 6.4 
percent used the left hand for writing, and of these 
62 percent were boys and 38 percent were girls. The 
variation of incidence between the sexes is attributed 
to less concern for conformity on the part of boys 
and possibly the fact that boys participate in more 
activities which require the use of both hands (18). 

Right-hand dominance prevails for all populations 
in man; however, the incidence of left-handedness 
is higher in special groups than in the total popula- 
tion. Data reported by Burt (4) indicate that four 
times as many stutterers are sinistral; and that al- 
though hand preference is not established as early 
in the mentally retarded child and superiority of 
either hand is not as marked, left-handedness occurs 
one and one-half times as often in the backward 
child and two to three times as often in the mentally 
deficient. Martin (24) found that in institutions for 
the feebleminded and psychopathic sinistrality oc- 
curred in 16 to 30 percent of the cases. In a recent 
study of idiopathic epileptics and an equal number 
of nonepileptic psychopathic subjects, 14.48 percent 
of the epileptics were left-handed and 13.16 percent 
stuttered (3). Very little testing of the deaf, blind, 
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and other physically handicapped groups has been 
done. An older study reported by Hildreth (18) 
gives an incidence of 3 percent for deaf girls, 4 per- 
cent for deaf boys, 11 percent for blind girls, and 
10 percent for blind boys. The significance of this 
greater sinistrality has not been determined, but Hil- 
dreth suggests that left-handedness is an accompany- 
ing symptom rather than a causal factor. 

DETERMINATION OF HANDEDNESS. Methods 
of determining handedness commonly include a ques- 
tionnaire technique which inquires of the subject 
which hand he uses in various types of tasks, observa- 
tion of which hand is used in a variety of activities, 
and special tests employing unimanual and bimanual 
tasks. Testing is carried out to determine functional 
handedness and to determine the extent to which 
preference has been established. It is contended by 
some that such testing should be done in every kin- 
dergarten so that children can be guided in handed- 
ness development. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
no one test is capable of predicting handedness (2, 
26, 38). 

For questionnaire studies a formula frequently 
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each a score of 1.00 indicates extreme right-handed- 
ness, —1.00 indicates extreme left-handedness, and 
zero represents ambilaterality. Most tests measure 
unilateral handedness. Davison (9) used highly dex- 
tral and highly sinistral subjects to test for bimanual 
handedness. Twenty bimanual activities were em- 
ployed, each consisting of many parts. In four activ- 
ities significant differences were found between the 
two extreme laterality groups, and these activities 
are suggested for use in determining bimanual hand- 
edness. 

The Van Riper critical angle board (37) may be 
used to distinguish between extreme left- and right- 
handed persons and to separate such persons from 
ambilaterals, Its variability is low enough to permit 
its use in clinical diagnosis where speech defects, 
reading difficulties, and mirror writing appear to be 
associated with confused laterality. However, it has 
been found to be unsatisfactory for use with psycho- 
pathic subjects (22). 

THEORIES OF HANDEDNESS. The role of 
heredity in handedness is still obscure. Blau (2) 
states that consideration of heredity as an explanation 
for preferred laterality tends to oversimplify the 
problem and serves as an obstacle to further research. 
In seven generations of inbreeding, Peterson (28) 
was unable to demonstrate a constant hereditary fac- 
tor in rats. He points out that if handedness is heredi- 
tary it is probably not as a simple Mendelian reces- 
sive factor, On the other hand, consideration of a 
large population of Swedish school children and their 
parents indicates the possibility of the Mendelian 
theory (36). Rife (34) points to the higher incidence 
of left-handed offspring of left-handed parents: where 
one parent is left-handed, one out of six is left- 


handed; where neither parent is sinistral, one out of 
sixteen is left-handed. Although this may represent 
environmental influence, Rife contends that heredity 
does play a part. 

Handedness is a developmental process, a product 
of growth (2, 13, 18). In observing fetal and post- 
fetal subjects, Gesell and Ames (14, 15) noted a 
definite relationship between the tonic-neck reflex 
(TNR) and hand dominance. A preference for a 
head position to the right at all stages of development 
of the TNR was observed, and in 14 of 19 subjects 
Gesell and Ames were able to predict handedness 
from the direction of the TNR. The developmental 
theory is also supported by the fact that the newborn 
exhibits no hand dominance but the school-age child 
does (18). 

Blau (2) explains left-handedness as a deviation 
in the learning process which would normally result 
in right-handedness. He considers three possible devi- 
ations; (a) physical or mental defects either con- 
genital or resulting from accident or disease; (b) 
actual encouragement of left-handedness or lack of 
educational opportunities which would stress right- 
handedness; (c) a negative response on the part of 
the infant toward the parent, similar to a temper tan- 
trum or refusal to eat. 

The use of the hands is a motor function, and so 
preferential use is learned according to the laws of 
habit formation and motor learning (18). Forced 
practice tests with rats have been successful in pro- 
ducing handedness changes. There is a tendency for 
more use of the nonpreferred limb as more practice 
is given, but exceptions do occur (29). Ambilateral 
rats did not benefit from forced practice in that they 
did not become hand dominant. By training the right- 
handed offspring of dextral rats to use the left side, 
the number of sinistral rats was doubled (39). Hand 
preference is influenced by instruction, example, con- 
venience, and many other factors (21). Carrothers 
(5) reports a higher incidence of left-handedness in 
classes where the teacher is sinistral. It is important 
to encourage the use of one hand in activities of 
children to aid them in establishing a dominant side 
early, and education of the right side is recommended 
for convenience in everyday living. Gesell (13) points 
out that a child who is permitted to select a side for 
himself has a 50-50 chance of choosing the wrong 
side. 

However, something more than training is involved 
in the establishment of dominance. One factor may 
be cerebral dominance. Right-handedness represents 
left cerebral dominance, but there is no evidence to 
support central dominance of the left-handed person 
(22). Sinistrality and ambilaterality represent lack of 
cerebral dominance (1, 20). Most of the evidence 
for this comes from the study of animals, For ex- 
ample, in rats a specialized area in the contralateral 
frontal lobe of the cerebral cortex has been demon- 
strated to control handedness. As little as 4 percent 
destruction of this area results in transfer to the 
nonpreferred limb. If 50 percent of the hemisphere 
is destroyed, excluding the specialized area, no trans- 
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fer occurs (28, 30). If both specialized areas of the 
cerebral cortex are destroyed in the rat, one hand is 
used more than the other but the movements are 
awkward. After destruction of just one side, re-edu- 
cation of the limb controlled by that hemisphere 
was found to be limited (31). Another study (8) 
indicates that handedness in the rat is controlled by 
the pyramidal system of the cerebral cortex. The 
number of crossed fibers of the pyramidal system 
may vary. If one hemisphere emits more fibers than 
the other, preference for the contralateral limb oc- 
curs, If the number of fibers is the same from both 
hemispheres, ambidexterity results (30). 

Application of acetylcholine to the cerebral cortex 
of rats has been successful in effecting handedness 
transfers. Ambilateral rats showed greater use of one 
limb after use of this drug. For some rats there was 
a definite increase in the consistency of hand prefer- 
ence (27). Other drugs have also been used which 
have had either no effect or a negative effect (32). 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SINISTRAL. The 
left-handed person displays certain motor and emo- 


tional characteristics. He is less consistent in his 


handedness than the dextral and is more apt to be 
ambilateral (1, 18, 19). The left hand is used more 
often in acts of a spontaneous nature rather than acts 
influenced by training. Throwing is one skill which 
left-handed persons tend to retain (19). Often the 
sinistral is inept in all forms of fine coordination and 
appears clumsy in sports and games (19, 23). Op- 
posite hand movements are confused; for example, 
in typewriting d is struck instead of k, and i instead 
of e (7). Left-handed students in shorthand classes 
rate below right-handed students and have more diffi- 
culty with dictation given faster than 60 to 70 words 
per minute (5). 

Emotionally the sinistral is apt to be rigid and 
self-willed, and often possesses obsessive-compulsive 
tendencies. Feelings of inferiority, inadequacy, and 
shame may develop because the sinistral is part of 
a minority group. Since society has provided more 
for right-handed individuals, the sinistral may suffer 
many frustrations throughout the day (2, 10, 38). 

EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS. Although 
right-handedness predominates, left-handedness exists 
and has been increasing in incidence for the past 
several years. Recently, popular as well as profes- 
sional literature has featured articles stressing the 
need for early recognition of the sinistral (5, 6, 1, 
23). Fear that changing a child’s handedness will 
result in speech defects, reading difficulties, or con- 
fusion has given way to the belief that it is better to 
make the change. The way in which it is done appears 
more important than the change itself. Patience and 
understanding are needed to avoid arousing emotional 
feelings in the child during the period of change 
(10). Between the ages of three to five years may be 
the best time; however, UP until the age of 14 suc- 
cess can be attained. The relative ease Or difficulty 
experienced is probably due to the emotional status 
of the individual. Presentation of unknown skills 
facilitates this learning (16). 
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Children who establish hand-dominance early tend 
to have better educational success. This is especially 
true in cerebral-palsied children. In cases where there 
is partial disability of one side the child is encour- 
aged to develop dominance of the good hand even 
though it may be the nonpreferred hand. In this way 
some retardation, frustration, and behavior prob- 
lems may be avoided (12, 33). 

Although there now is greater awareness of the 
left-handed person and his needs, there are still 
schools without enough left-handed desks to provide 
for all sinistral students. Teachers should be urged 
to demonstrate for the left-handed as well as the 
right-handed. Encouragement is seen in the increas- 
ing amount of sports equipment for left-handed par- 
ticipants and such tools as left-handed scissors and 
wrenches (18). 


NOVEMBER 1957 Betty J. WiLLs 
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Writing serves an important function in human 
communication. It is universally recognized, together 
with reading, as a fundamental aspect of literacy 
(32). The ability to produce handwriting of high 
quality has furthermore been much esteemed in 
American schools since colonial times (15). Consid- 
erable research has been directed toward the study 
of the handwriting product itself and toward the 
learning and teaching processes involved in its pro- 
duction. Much of the more basic available research 
in handwriting instruction appears to have been con- 
ducted during the second decade of this century (67), 
but there is current evidence of a reawakening of 
interest in such research as well as an international 
concern for the improvement of literacy. 

PRESENT STATUS OF HANDWRITING IN 
THE WORLD. A significant development in the past 
decade has been the sponsorship by UNESCO of 
two monographs of international scope on the teach- 
ing of handwriting. The first of these summarized 
the replies from 48 countries to a questionnaire on 
current practices in the teaching of handwriting (41), 
This report not only gives a concise summary of the 
status of handwriting throughout the world, but also 
contains valuable illustrations of the types of char- 
acters which must be learned to produce handwriting 
in various languages. The chief findings of this report 
were later summarized and elaborated upon in a 
more formal UNESCO report, the American version 
of which was issued in 1956 (32). This survey, pre- 
pared by William S. Gray, was designed to investi- 
gate the related functions of reading and writing so 
that a concerted attack might be made to improve 
literacy on an international scale, especially among 
adults. After noting the nineteenth-century emphasis 
upon form and quality in handwriting, the report 
indicates the concern since the turn of the century 
with the learner and his problem in expressing his 
meaning with acceptable standards of speed and 
quality. Handwriting is widely thought of not only 
as a communication tool but also as a means of 
individualized personal expression. 

There appears to be considerable agreement that 
activities which provide for simple perceptual-motor 
coordination can be encouraged before the child is 
formally taught to write. A trend is evident in some 
countries to emphasize the writing of word wholes 
rather than letters, especially during the phase of 
initial instruction. Evidence based upon the use of 
Roman-type letters is cited to support the position 
that the perception of word wholes is both easier and 
more meaningful to the child during the stages of 
initial instruction in handwriting than is the corre- 
sponding perception of the parts of words. Many 
countries have adopted simple forms of writing to 
help children overcome certain difficulties in the 
beginning stages of handwriting instruction. In coun- 
tries using an alphabetic language, the simplified 
form of writing is called variously script, print-script, 
or manuscript writing. Recognition that handwriting 
is a very complex skill which involves consideration 
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of the maturation of the learner as well as appro- 
priate practice opportunities seems to be reasonably 
widespread. 

The second UNESCO report directs attention to 
the increasing use of scales in evaluating handwriting 
and cites the recent development of two handwriting 
scales in Spain. There appears to be widespread 
interest in many countries in techniques for diagnos- 
ing and remedying poor handwriting. The report also 
touches on several controversial issues in the teach- 
ing of handwriting on the international scene, includ- 
ing such questions as the extent to which an individual 
should be allowed to vary his style of handwriting, 
the relative hygienic values in the use of vertical 
versus slanted writing, and certain unresolved prob- 
lems concerning the conditions of practice in hand- 
writing. 

Other aspects of the status of handwriting are dis- 
cussed in connection with the nature and extent of 
illiteracy as indicated by data gathered from re- 
sponses to a UNESCO questionnaire in 1954. Re- 
sponses to the questionnaire were received from 109 
countries and territories, representing about 80 per- 
cent of the world’s population. If literacy is thought 
of as the ability to write a simple letter, on the one 
hand, and the ability to read relatively simple mate- 
rials in the vernacular, on the other, then the 
UNESCO data suggest that approximately one half 
of the world’s population is illiterate. The UNESCO 
data also show that of those children now in school, 
only one in five is in a postprimary grade. Such 
figures indicate that the responsibility of countries 
for the schooling of their children is being fulfilled 
only for every other child at the most fundamental 
level of literacy education. 

PRESENT STATUS OF HANDWRITING IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Recent surveys of the status 
of handwriting instruction in the United States 
appear to be directed primarily toward a description 
of the current status of manuscript writing on the 
national scene (22, 54) or toward the intensive de- 
scription of handwriting practices in a particular 
state. The preceding edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research summarized current status in 
terms of quality and rate of handwriting and also 
indicated the marked trend in recent years toward 
manuscript writing in the early grades (67). The 
scope and findings of three more recent state surveys 
will be examined here. 

In 1951 the results of an extensive survey of hand- 
writing practices in Wisconsin (65) were published. 
In order to describe actual handwriting practices 
more adequately in a given state, data were obtained 
from 232 school systems, including approximately 
55 percent of all the elementary schools in Wiscon- 
sin. Care was taken to insure a representative sam- 
pling of sizes and types of schools in rural and 
urban locations in all parts of the state. Wisconsin 
practice with respect to the use and the time of intro- 
duction of manuscript and cursive writing closely 
follows the national trend. It is general practice in 
Wisconsin to introduce manuscript writing in the 
first grade and to make a transition to cursive writ- 
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ing at some point in the year-and-a-half period pre- 
ceding fourth grade. Short practice periods either 
daily or on alternate days are favored. The average 
total time per week spent in formal handwriting 
instruction appears to be about 50 minutes. This 
is considerably less than the national average re- 
ported by Polkinghorne (54). It is also typical prac- 
tice to draw the content for handwriting from other 
instructional activities, to use handwriting as a tool 
beginning in Grade I, and to teach handwriting and 
spelling together to some extent. At least one half 
of Wisconsin schools devote separate periods to the 
teaching of handwriting. 

Other findings of the Wisconsin study are: (a) 
Teachers rate the general factor of legibility as the 
most important objective in handwriting; they rate 
the specific legibility factors of letter formation, 
slant, and spacing as of next importance, in that 
order. Speed is the factor which is least stressed, the 
great majority of school systems replying that they 
did not set minimum speed standards at any grade 
level. (b) Teachers on the whole appear to be aware 
of individual problems in learning to write, including 
the difficulties encountered by the left-handed child 
and the corresponding adjustments needed in regard 
to the handwriting position, the paper, and the hand- 
writing instrument. (c) Teachers expect children to 
learn all the symbols of handwriting by the beginning 
of fourth grade and to acquire them in this order: 
numerals, lower-case letters, and capital letters. (d) 
Most teachers follow a commercial system for the 
teaching of handwriting and report that few other 
outside resources are available except for visual aids 
and certain types of printed materials. The special 
teacher and the handwriting supervisor have virtu- 
ally disappeared. (e) Less than half of the schools 
reported the use of scales in evaluating handwriting 
quality. When scales are used, they are typically 
commercially prepared, although some 13 locally de- 
veloped scales were reported in use in the state. (f) 
Many different types of handwriting instruments are 
used by the children in their activities in and out 
of the handwriting period; the most frequently used 
instruments are: pencil, fountain pen, beginner's pen- 
cil, ball-point pen, crayon, chalk, mechanical pencil, 
and steel pen and holder, in that order. Children 
typically write on lined white paper of regular size, 
with spaces ranging from one inch in kindergarten 
to three eighths of an inch from fourth grade on. 
(g) Practice is valuable in the acceptance and use 
of standard handwriting symbols. Those symbols 
showing the greatest variation in form were upper- 
case cursive letters and manuscript numerals, whereas 
least variation in form was found for small cursive 
letters. Similar degrees of agreement and variation 
were found, however, among the commercial systems 
used in Wisconsin's schools. 

The results of another recent survey, in the state 
of Texas (52), are strikingly similar with respect to 
the role of manuscript writing, the emphases upon 
legibility and upon a functional approach to hand- 
writing instruction, increased use of the fountain pen 
and the ball-point pen, and differences in the forms 
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of letters and numerals used. An Iowa study by 
Covert (14), on the other hand, describes current 
practices in that state in terms of the extent to 
which quality and speed objectives were reached by 
students in Grades VI, IX, and XIII. Covert found, 
in a random sampling of one thousand samples 
drawn from over eighteen thousand original hand- 
writing specimens collected in these grades, that over 
80 percent of the sixth-grade samples were below 
the norm for that grade in speed and quality on the 
Ayres scale. He found also that if a quality score 
of 60 on the Ayres scale was used as a criterion, 
about 80 percent of the samples in the ninth and 
twelfth grades were also below standard. Great vari- 
ation in both speed and quality was noted between 
schools and within schools. Covert's findings repre- 
sent a quality status, at the sixth-grade level at least, 
that is considerably below that recommended in a 
recent bulletin on the implications of research for 
the teaching of handwriting (23). The precise impli- 
cations of the Iowa study depend on the value system 
used in its interpretation; as early as 1918 Koos (45) 
criticized contemporary handwriting standards as be- 
ing higher than the demands of social utility. 

STYLE OF WRITING. The two persistent issues 
about style of writing in the United States are those 
having to do with the proper slant in cursive hand- 
writing and the role of manuscript writing. In the 
nineties there was a brief flurry of interest in teaching 
the vertical style of handwriting, but subsequent in- 
vestigations relating chiefly to a comfortable and 
hygienic posture conducive to fluent and legible hand- 
writing have led to the favoring of a moderately 
slanted paper position and handwriting stroke (15, 
67). 

Since the widespread use of manuscript writing in 
the early grades in American schools is now an ac- 
complished fact, the basic issue is not whether man- 
uscript writing should be taught but rather how long 
it should be taught. A second issue relates to its 
acceptability for later school and adult use in terms 
of its quality and speed characteristics. Recent de- 
tailed summaries of the advantages in the use of 
manuscript writing are available (32, 48, 67). 

Although the quality or legibility of manuscript 
writing is generally acknowledged to be superior to 
that of cursive writing, especially in the lower grades, 
the relationship between the quality of manuscript 
writing and that of cursive writing has been the sub- 
ject of several investigations. Turner (63) conducted 
an ingenious experiment to determine the compara- 
tive legibility of the two handwriting styles. She 
tead the mirror-images of mixed specimens of cursive 
and manuscript handwriting drawn from the public 
schools of three Midwestern communities. This exper- 
iment indicated that manuscript writing was signifi- 
cantly more legible than cursive writing because of 
independence of the letters, spacing of the words, 
and economy in line space. It was also found that 
the manuscript writing produced by a subject was 
more legible than his cursive writing, and that the 
experimenter made more rapid improvement in the 
ability to read the Manuscript writing than in the 
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ability to read the cursive writing. Goetsch (29) 
found that early manuscript training did not appear 
to have an adverse effect upon the quality of cursive 
handwriting for children in Grades III, IV, and V. 
There is some evidence that training in manuscript 
writing may have a positive effect upon the quality 
of cursive writing. Conrad and Offerman (13), work- 
ing with a limited number of adults, found that the 
adults could readily learn manuscript writing and 
that the experience in manuscript writing tended to 
improve the legibility of their cursive writing. More 
recently, Heese (36) conducted an investigation in- 
volving more than three thousand students in South 
African schools in a situation which allowed him to 
examine the effects of different numbers of years of 
instruction in manuscript writing. He found in gen- 
eral that students in upper grades who were taught 
manuscript writing displayed better-quality cursive 
handwriting than those who had never been taught 
manuscript writing. He also found that those students 
who made an early transition from manuscript writ- 
ing to cursive writing displayed better handwriting 
than those who made a late transition. 

The relative speed of these two styles of hand- 
writing has been studied more intensively than has 
relative quality. The evidence in general suggests 
that manuscript writing tends to be written faster in 
the beginning grades and cursive writing faster in the 
later grades and at the adult level (67). There is 
some evidence, however, that manuscript writing 
need not be slower than cursive writing in later 
grades. In one of the earlier studies of manuscript 
writing, Winch (72) found little evidence that manu- 
script writing is either more or less facile than cur- 
sive writing. Winch’s conclusions were based upon 
a series of six studies, each of which attempted to 
measure the effects, both immediate and long-term, 
of a shift in style of writing. Further, he found evi- 
dence that joined script writing is considerably faster 
than unjoined script writing. Other evidence to sup- 
port the proposition that the speed of manuscript 
writing need not be slower than that of cursive is 
found in an experiment reported anonymously in 
the London Times in 1931 (59) and in a later study 
by Washburne and Morphett (66). Both studies 
found manuscript writing at the secondary level to 
be somewhat faster ‘than cursive writing. Hildreth 
(40) found that eighth-grade students could copy 
unjoined strokes significantly more rapidly than they 
could joined strokes, which gives some evidence that 
manuscript writing may, at least under some circum- 
stances, be written rather rapidly. On the other hand, 
the basic research of William H. Gray (31) showed, 
by photographic analysis of the speed of manuscript- 
and cursive-writing strokes in students at the fifth- 
grade level and in adults, that the manuscript stroke 
was slower and more regular and that it involved 
more pauses than did cursive writing. Gray attributed 
the difference in the speed of production of the two 
kinds of writing to differences in the form of the 
letters involved. He did not find that the lifting of 
the pen was in itself an appreciable factor in the 
rate of production of Manuscript writing. 
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The preceding studies suggest that legibility and 
ease of production are important attributes of manu- 
script writing. Strong proponents of manuscript writ- 
ing also argue that manuscript writing possesses 
individuality; that it may be written as fast or faster 
than cursive writing, particularly if specific attention 
is directed toward the importance of rapid writing; 
and that it is frequently written more slowly in 
situations in which the individual feels there is a 
need for a careful legible handwriting (66). The 
traditional stylistic and speed advantages of cursive 
handwriting have thus been challenged, but com- 
pletely satisfactory experimental evidence has not 
been produced to resolve the question of the relative 
effectiveness of the two styles of handwriting, espe- 
cially in terms of speed and its effect upon quality. 

HANDWRITING MOVEMENT. Handwriting 
movement as used in the cursive writing of alpha- 
betic letters represents an enormously involved series 
of perceptual-motor adjustments (23). The precise 
nature of the handwriting movement has been a sub- 
ject of scientific study for over half a century. Three 
aspects of the handwriting movement have received 
particular attention: characteristics of the handwrit- 
ing stroke, determination of a comfortable writing 
position, and associated pressure and tension phe- 
nomena. The research in this and subsequent sections 
of this article refers to the handwriting of right- 
handed people, unless otherwise qualified. 

Objective examination of the characteristics of the 
handwriting stroke was made possible by the de- 
velopment of electrical recording devices and the 
motion-picture camera. One of the earliest scientific 
studies was an investigation of the velocity of the 
handwriting movement by Binet and Courtier (3). 
These investigators noted, for example, that the rate 
or tempo for drawing a long line was faster than 
that for a short line; that for well-defined lines, 
either straight or curved, the stroke is more rapid 
in the middle and slower at the beginning and end; 
that the velocity varies according to the direction of 
the movement; that lines drawn from left to right 
are more rapid than those from right to left; and 
that veloctiy is reduced by sudden changes in the 
direction of writing. These findings were later con- 
firmed by Freeman (21) and by W. H. Gray (31). 
Tittel (62) used photographic means to measure the 
actual writing speed of 25 adults; she secured data 
by having subjects repeat the same test on consecu- 
tive days. By subtracting the amount of time taken 
for pauses from the total stroke speed, it was found 
that the average writing stroke in normal writing 
traveled at a rate of 3.77 cm. per second. The aver- 
age fluctuation in speed of normal writing was found 
to be 4.8 percent. Irish (42) measured the time re- 
quired for writing individual letters and combinations 
of letters to determine whether a rhythmic pattern 
was typical of adult handwriting. Evidence was se- 
cured to show that the time of writing did not vary 
sufficiently with the length of stroke, direction of 
stroke, or number of strokes to justify the use of a 
rhythmic count as a teaching procedure. There ap- 
pears to be need for further clarification of the con- 
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cept of rhythm in handwriting and its role in the 
handwriting movement. 

Early experiments specifically designed to describe 
a comfortable handwriting position gave further sup- 
port to Binet and Courtier’s observation that the 
left-to-right handwriting stroke was an economical 
one (47, 74). These studies were primarily directed 
toward an analysis of handwriting strokes, with par- 
ticular reference to the vertical stroke used in the 
then popular vertical style of handwriting. After a 
period of reaction to vertical handwriting in which 
two extreme styles were developed, one emphasizing 
finger movements and the other emphasizing arm 
movements, experimental evidence was presented by 
Judd (43) to show that, regardless of the style used, 
handwriting is usually produced by a combination of 
arm and finger movements. Subsequent research, 
especially that of Freeman (20), led to the formula- 
tion of a handwriting position and movement which 
have been standard American practice for many 
years. In this movement the pen or pencil is held 
so that it is essentially an extension of the forearm, 
and the movement combines vertical and side strokes 
to produce a moderately slanted letter formation. In 
a more recent investigation, Callewaert (9) describes 
a “rational” technique of handwriting, in which the 
hand is apparently rotated to the right and the pen 
is turned rather sharply to the left. Although the gen- 
eral body, arm, and paper position would appear to 
conform to the position described by Freeman, the 
actual handwriting movement would appear to in- 
volve more of a pulling stroke than the pushing 
stroke characteristic of the more standard position. 
Callewaert’s report is not an experimental study. 
However, he cites supporting investigations by Euro- 
pean research workers and describes the technique 
he proposes as one which conforms to the correct 
physiological functioning of fingers and hands and 
which is calculated to help the writer avoid a tend- 
ency to write in a cramped, tense position. Some 
additional evidence to support the traditional move- 
ment in handwriting from left to right is given by 
Brogden (8), who found that movements on the 
pursuit rotor were the easiest and most accurate in 
directions ranging from 135 to 160 degrees—that is, 
in a left-to-right, upward slant. 

A great deal of interest has been centered for years 
on the expressional aspect of handwriting. Although 
experimentation in graphology has been conducted 
most vigorously by European investigators, there has 
been some American experimentation, of which the* 
work of Downey (16) and Pascal (53) is representa- 
tive. Students of graphology confine their interest to 
the personality correlates of the handwriting act, but 
they have developed or pointed the way toward the 
use of techniques for measuring various motor and 
tensional factors related to the handwriting act. A 
factor which has been studied extensively is the force 
or pressure exerted upon the paper. 

A review of instrumentation developed for meas- 
uring point pressure in handwriting is given in a 
recent study (34), in which point pressure correlates 
were sought for varying patterns of speed and legibil- 
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ity in the cursive handwriting of adults. In this study, 
a technique for measuring variability of pressure was 
devised in order to interpret pressure phenomena 
more adequately. Evidence was secured to indicate 
moderate to high positive relationships of pressure 
variability to writing speed and to legibility. However, 
average point pressure was correlated to a low degree 
with legibility and rate of writing. This study is being 
extended to the elementary and high-school levels to 
further clarify the relationship between point pressure 
variation and handwriting legibility (35). 

HANDWRITING INSTRUMENTS. Investigations 
other than status studies are sparse in the area of 
handwriting instruments. One study by Whittaker 
(69) compared the relative effectiveness of steel pens 
and fountain pens in the attainment of speed and 
quality standards in the fourth grade over a forty- 
week period. He found that improvement in both 
quality and speed favored the fountain pen, and that 
both children and teachers preferred fountain pens 
to steel pens. As late as 1948, Otto (51) found that a 
majority of the very large city school systems in the 
United States still restricted the initial use of ink to 
the pen staff and steel pen, However, in slightly more 
than one half of the schools of the study permission 
to use fountain pens was given, usually in Grades 
IV, V, and VI. Pencil size was the subject of another 
investigation, at the kindergarten level (70). The 
effects of the use of three different sizes of pencil 
and three different types of paper in various com- 
binations were carefully examined by Wiles, who 
found that quality of handwriting was not signifi- 
cantly related to size of pencil, amount of space 
between lines, or any combination of these two fac- 
tors. Physical reactions, as observed in general mus- 
cular tension, facial contortions, twisting of bodies, 
or hand and pencil positions, were found to be sim- 
ilarly unrelated to the factors studied. 

More recently, a series of studies has been con- 
ducted by Herrick (37) to discover the essential 
characteristics of preferred handwriting instruments. 
In these studies various components in the design of 
handwriting instruments such as shape, thickness, 
weight, center of gravity, point of grip, and angles of 
inclination and rotation by both children and adults 
were examined. The design of these experiments was 
such that it was possible to vary certain of these 
factors systematically within determined limits and 
observe the effect of this variation upon the prefer- 
ence shown by subjects in their choice of a hand- 
writing instrument in a writing situation. The results 
for subjects drawn from Grade IT through the adult 
level are too detailed to be reported in full. Some 
of the more salient findings are as follows: (a) adult 
preference among both men and women appears to 
be for an ink writing instrument that is round and 
slightly less than half an inch in diameter, with a 
triangular shape being the next preferred choice; 
(b) in using an experimental pen in which the weight 
and center of gravity could be varied, both children 
and adults preferred a weight of approximately 18.5 
grams and a center of gravity between two and three 
inches from the writing tip; (c) point of grip upon 
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the handwriting instrument averages 1.22 inches from 
the writing tip of the instrument, with wide individual 
variations for different age groups shown by detailed 
study of grip impressions in plastic sleeves especially 
designed for this purpose; (d) the angle of relation- 
ship between the thumb and the middle finger tends 
to be about 146 degrees, whereas that between the 
thumb and the index finger and between the index 
finger and the middle finger ranges between 100 and 
113 degrees; (e) a wide variation was shown in the ro- 
tation of the handwriting instrument, the most char- 
acteristic rotation being two degrees in a clockwise 
direction and 12 degrees in a counter-clockwise direc- 
tion; and (f) within certain limits, the length of the 
handwriting instrument itself does not significantly 
affect pen preference. It appears from these studies 
that differences in the preference for handwriting 
instruments between sexes and between age groups 
are relatively slight, although hand positions may 
vary widely. It may be possible in the future to 
achieve more uniformity in the design of a hand- 
writing instrument that will be functionally useful 
for more people using writing instruments under a 
wide variety of conditions, 

One other type of finding with direct educational 
implications resulted from studies of forced-choice 
comparisons of types of handwriting instruments. 
For example, in choices among pencils the mechani- 
cal type of pencil was most preferred at Grades II, 
Ill, IV, and VIII; the beginner’s pencil was not liked 
at any level; and the regular pencil was preferred at 
Grade XII and the adult level. When all instruments 
were considered together in two independent series 
of forced choices, the best liked were, in order: 
fountain pen, ball-point pen, pencil; the least-liked 
instruments were: pencil, fountain pen, and ball-point 
pen, in that order. The latter findings indicate that 
when people are forced to make choices, such writing 
instruments as the mechanical pencil and the ball- 
point pen occupy a very respectable position accord- 
ing to the test of use in writing situations. These data 
may provide a firmer basis for the design and selec- 
tion of an important educational tool than has been 
provided in the past. 

SPEED AND QUALITY. Freeman (23) suggests 
speed norms in handwriting for Grades II through 
VIII which are based upon the number of letters 
written per minute. These figures, which range from 
30 letters per minute in Grade II to 80 letters per 
minute in Grade VIII, represent the typical finding 
of a number of research studies. Although the deter- 
mination of the speed of writing is not a difficult 
task, and although speed of writing was apparently 
considered a very important element in handwriting 
at the turn of the century, this factor has been greatly 
de-emphasized in school instruction programs in re- 
cent years. A formula for expressing the relationship 
between quality and speed in a combined handwriting 
score was developed and validated a number of years 
ago by Gates (26). The relationship expressed in a 
formula in which the combined score equals quality 
times the cube root of speed reflects the more recent 
emphasis upon quality in handwriting instruction. 
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Investigators have sought, on the one hand, to 
define handwriting quality and, on the other hand, to 
devise instruments or scales for measuring quality. 
Early attempts to define and measure handwriting 
quality were holistic in nature; for example, Thorn- 
dike’s conception of general “goodness” or “merit” 
as a composite of such factors as legibility, beauty, 
ease, character, and the like (61), or Ayres’ defini- 
tion of handwriting quality in a functional sense as 
legibility or readability (2). Freeman (19) argued 
that handwriting scales should be analytical in nature 
and proposed a set of five scales to measure sepa- 
rately the quality characteristics of letter formation, 
spacing, uniformity of alignment, quality of line, 
and uniformity of slant. Similarly, Clarence T. Gray 
(30) developed a score card for measuring quality 
of handwriting with reference to eight characteristics 
identified by teachers and supervisors. Both of these 
investigators considered letter formation to be the 
most important characteristic of handwriting quality, 
a finding which was confirmed by Breed and Culp 
(6). The legibility characteristics of four individual 
capital letters written in three different forms were 
also examined experimentally by Boraas (4) in rela- 
tion to speed and stability of production. He secured 
evidence that the simpler capital letter forms are 
more legible and stable and can be written faster, 
and he recommended a new capital-letter alphabet. 
A handwriting scale developed by West (68) does 
not identify different aspects of handwriting quality 
but does arrange quality samples for judging accord- 
ing to the writing rates at which they were produced. 
Quant (56) utilized the relatively objective technique 
of eye-movement photography to study the reada- 
bility of handwriting samples when Freeman's five 
characteristics of handwriting quality were systemat- 
ically varied. He found that compactness in spacing 
and regularity of slant tended to favor legibility, 
whereas evenness of alignment and quality of line 
did not appear to be significant. 

Although the development of handwriting scales 
necessitates attempts to define the characteristics of 
the qualities being measured, surprisingly little basic 
research has been done to rigorously define and 
analyze the qualities presumably being measured. 
The very terms quality, legibility, and readability as 
applied to handwriting tend to resist precise definition 
and appear to be complexes with whole and part 
attributes which may exist in many different com- 
binations in handwriting specimens. Current research 
at the University of Wisconsin aims to explore more 
precisely the nature of handwriting quality, to define 
the relationship among factors involved in it, and to 
develop new handwriting scales (17). 

LEARNING AND TEACHING. A large volume 
of research has been devoted to many aspects of the 
learning and teaching of handwriting. For conven- 
ience, research in these areas is summarized under 
three groupings: developmental and associated specific 
factors, factors associated with practice conditions, 
and the diagnosis and treatment of individual prob- 
lems. 

Race, sex, intelligence, anatomical age, motor co- 
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ordination, and certain perceptual factors are ex- 
amples of some of the specific factors which have 
been studied in connection with handwriting. Garth 
and others (25) found no significant differences in 
handwriting speed or quality between Negro and 
white children in Grades IV through VIII. In an 
earlier study Garth (24) had found that white 
children tended to write more legibly than Indian 
children, although the author conceded that the 
differences he found might well be the result of 
differences of training. Many studies have also 
touched upon sex differences in handwriting and 
have cited results which are frequently slightly in 
favor of girls. Tenwolde (60), however, found that 
such differences in his study were of doubtful signifi- 
cance with respect to quality of handwriting. Further 
studies are needed to define and control the sex 
factor more carefully in order to clarify the relation- 
ship between the handwriting of boys and girls. 
Evidence, however, on the relationships between 
intelligence and handwriting has been relatively con- 
sistent and is much in keeping with the early findings 
by Gates and La Salle (27) of a low but positive cor- 
relation between these factors. Anatomical age as 
expressed in carpal development was found by Wittler 
(73) to be irrelevant as a determinant of either rate 
or quality of handwriting. Although Rowley (58) 
found that slow handwriting was not apparently the 
result of poor muscle coordination when measured 
by tests of tapping, finger movement, and arm move- 
ment, there is some evidence that fine motor coordi- 
nation as measured by sensitive tests of steadiness 
in drawing a straight line may be related to hand- 
writing legibility (34). Kaplan (44), after reviewing 
the literature on the relationship between perceptual 
factors and handwriting, found some evidence of a 
low positive, though not always consistent, relation- 
ship between handwriting legibility and performance 
on the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test. 

Among studies with a more pronounced develop- 
mental orientation is that of Ames (1), who has 
provided a useful picture of the developmental trends 
from infancy to age 10 in the postural adjustments 
of children in prewriting and informal writing situa- 
tions. Ames used cinemanalysis techniques to study 
the placement of the hand on paper for writing and 
the corresponding position and activity of the passive 
hand. She found that in general the place children 
use for writing their name on a sheet of paper tends 
to move from the lower right to the top left corner 
of the paper in the period studied. The passive hand 
tends to move from the bottom left corner of the 
paper at two to three years to the top left corner 
by five to six years, only to return to the bottom 
left corner sometime after age eight. A study in 
England conducted by Wills (71) showed that in 
successive age levels from eight through twelve years 
speed and quality in normal handwriting tended to 
vary, together with substantial positive correlations. 
Such a relationship, however, was not found to hold 
between age groups. For example, the relationship 
between these factors shifted from high-quality writ- 
ing produced at a slow rate at age eight to low- 
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quality writing produced at a rapid rate at ages eleven 
and twelve. Variability with age in handwriting speed 
and pressure was the subject of an extensive study 
conducted by Roman (57) with students from 11 
through 18 years of age in Hungarian high schools. 
She found that speed and pressure varied greatly 
with age, the greatest variation occurring at age 11 
and the least at age 18, boys tending to be more 
variable than girls. 

Although the nature and conditions of practice are 
certainly important in the learning and teaching of 
handwriting, there has been relatively little recent 
experimentation on this topic. Copying in learning 
handwriting has long been established as a preferred 
method to that of tracing (28, 39). More recently 
Townsend (64) has supplied evidence that copying 
ability in children from six to nine years of age is 
itself a variable which develops rapidly until about 
age seven and more slowly thereafter. His data also 
show that similar rapid development in copying abil- 
ity may continue to a mental age of about eight 
years. A study has been made of the adverse effect 
of fatigue on handwriting, with fatigue interpreted 
as the state resulting from a vigorous period of 
physical-education activity immediately preceding 
handwriting instruction (10). Nugent (50) found 
evidence of positive bilateral transfer from the non- 
preferred arm to the writing arm in adults. Since 
there is some evidence, reported earlier by West 
(67), that the amount of time spent in practice in 
handwriting instruction is frequently excessive, it 
would appear that experimental investigation to de- 
termine the optimum amount and spacing of practice 
periods is needed. There is, of course, some indirect 
evidence from such studies as the Wisconsin survey 
(65) to show that the amount of time spent in formal 
handwriting instruction is comparatively small and 
that there is extensive use of handwriting as a tool. 

An approach to the analysis of handwriting legi- 
bility which has implications for the nature and focus 
of practice in handwriting is that of determining the 
specific letter forms that account for most of the 
illegibilities in handwriting. Pressey and Pressey (55) 
showed that a relatively few letters—r, n, e, a, o, S$, 
t—accounted for more than half of illegibilities 
which caused difficulty in the reading of a wide 
sampling of handwriting specimens. In a similar but 
more elaborate study, Newland (49) further con- 
firmed the sense of this finding by identifying four 
letters—a, e, n, t—that account for slightly less than 
one half of all the illegibilities encountered among 
more than a million letters examined at elementary, 
high-school, and adult levels. These studies suggest 
that preventive and corrective work in handwriting 
instruction could be formulated quite specifically to 
concentrate on particular illegibilities in handwriting. 

Focus upon specific factors in the handwriting situ- 
ation appears to be the keynote of effective methods 
of individual diagnosis and remediation. Cole (11, 
12) reported two successful experiments on individu- 
alizing instruction so that Students practiced only 
upon difficulties which they encountered and only 
until they had mastered these specific difficulties. In 
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both studies, Cole found significant differences be- 
tween the experimental and the control groups and 
noted that positive transfer of specific characteristics 
from one letter to another cannot necessarily be 
expected. She attributed the main difficulties to illegi- 
bility of letters and found that only a very small 
Proportion of the children’s defects in handwriting 
were due to such factors as irregular spacing, uneven 
slant or alignment, or the crowding of words or 
letters. Individualized approaches to the analysis of 
handwriting difficulties (5) and remediation involving 
the practice of certain handwriting strokes (46) have 
reportedly been used with success in the correction 
of handwriting difficulties. 

With respect to the problem of special disabilities 
in handwriting, an extensive review of research in 
the areas of agraphia, mirror-writing, and so-called 
“writer’s cramp” was made by Brody (7). The special 
problem of the left-handed writer, however, is one 
more frequently encountered in the normal class- 
room. In a study of left-handed writers at the fifth- 
grade and sixth-grade level, Guilford (33) reported 
that right-handed children who were matched with 
his subjects with respect to age, sex, and grade as 
well as approximate IQ were consistently better and 
faster writers. More recently, however, Enstrom (18) 
found that students in Grades V through VIII who 
used four preferred postural adjustments in left- 
handed handwriting, out of some 15 postural adjust- 
ments actually found in use, generally wrote above 
grade level in both rate and quality. He concluded 
that rate and success in handwriting appear to be 
more closely related to the technique used in writing 
with the left hand than to hand preference. These 
data and the drawings illustrating various postures 
reported in the study should be useful to the teacher 
in individualizing instruction for the left-handed child. 

A promising avenue of research in handwriting 
which might be explored more fully is the child’s 
perception of the handwriting task. Preliminary in- 
vestigations in this area suggest that children of 
different ability levels may differ significantly in their 
perception of the handwriting task and in their ability 
to appraise their own handwriting as a basis for 
further improvement (38). 

There is still need and opportunity for further 
basic research into those factors directly involved in 
the handwriting process. Progress in handwriting in- 
struction will be promoted as those factors involved 
in student behavior in learning to produce hand- 
writing are more clearly understood and are related 
to more clearly defined handwriting products. 
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Health is that state in which the individual is able 
to mobilize all his resources—intellectual, emotional, 
and physical—for optimum daily living. Thus reads 
a challenging definition of health which gives expres- 
sion to the value placed upon the individual and his 
privileges and responsibilities. A growing acceptance 
of this concept of health is being reflected in today’s 
planning and action for health and health education 
in our schools. 

In recent years there has been greater agreement 
as to the meaning and values of school health edu- 
cation and the school health program in general 
(128, 170). School health education has come to 
mean the provision of learning experiences designed 
to influence knowledge, attitudes, and practices re- 
lating to individual and community health (176). 
School health services, on the other hand, are the 
procedures established for health appraisal, health 
counseling, and the correction of defects, special 
services for the handicapped, the control of commu- 
nicable disease, and emergency services for accidents 
or illness (175, 178). Healthful school living, the 
third phase of the school health program, refers to 
the provision of a safe and healthful school environ- 
ment, including the emotional as well as the physical 
factors involved (177). 

The school years present a unique opportunity for 
health education; tomorrow’s citizens are grouped in 
an instructional situation during the formative period 
of their lives. Unless a golden opportunity is to be 
lost, this demands well-designed health education 
throughout the school grades (100). Only a carefully 
formulated plan of instruction from year to year and 
within each grade can attain this goal. 

School health education is concerned with more 
than knowledge; it gives equal emphasis to attitudes 
and practices. The final test of its effectiveness is 
found in the quality of the health behavior of students 
—now and in the future (205). If school health edu- 
cation is to modify or improve health practices it 
must be concerned with drives to action—with the 
motives that cause young people to live healthfully 
or unhealthfully (180, 182). 

The approach to this goal involves an integrated 
process: (a) individual and community health needs 
are analyzed and delineated, (b) the school provides 
organized learning experiences appropriate to these 
needs, (c) the student’s own motives are properly 
related to desired outcomes. Thus, the student de- 
velops insights that lead to healthful action. Since 
these relate to real health problems and their solution, 
the ultimate result is more healthful personal living 
and a more healthful school, home, and community 
(258). 
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School health education includes not only the or- 
ganized instructional procedures in health but also 
all of the school activities which have implications 
for learning about health (99, 203, 226). Opportunity 
to carry out health practices may be more significant 
in influencing health behavior than the study of 
related units. The ideal, of course, involves both 
opportunity for practice, and concomitant study to 
promote understanding. The school offers the child 
only part of his total experiences and, therefore, only 
a part of his health education. This means that to 
produce an individual educated for health there 
must be cooperative action among the home, school, 
and community (73, 170). For this reason, school 
health education cannot stop at the doors of the 
school; it must include efforts to harmonize the health 
education influences of the home, school, and com- 
munity (98, 207). 

With other interested local agencies, the school 
needs to plan for health education among parents 
and other school patrons and adults (85, 130, 176). 
To illustrate, little lasting good is accomplished by 
teaching children about nutrition in health classes 
and supplying them with proper meals at school, if 
they are to continue eating the wrong kinds of foods 
and a poor general diet at home. Nor is there much 
practical value in teaching about the merits of fluori- 
dation of the water supply or the principles of proper 
sewage disposal if the city fathers ignore such matters. 
Further, to have greatest value, initial immunizations 
for many diseases are best given within the first few 
months of life; health education concerning these 
protective procedures must, therefore, be indirectly 
applied through parents and prospective parents 
(72). There are many other instances where applied 
health education can have its greatest significance 
during preschool years. Although school health edu- 
cation is most concentrated during the school years, 
it does not begin or end in the school. 

TRENDS AND DIRECTIONS. Relatively speak- 
ing, school health education is a comparatively recent 
development. Earlier generations studied what was 
called “hygiene,” consisting chiefly of a series of 
“negative” rules of health conduct and physiology. 
In 1917, however, a group of New York physicians 
who believed that people were not benefiting fully 
from available health knowledge and services decided 
to change this situation. Joining forces with educators 
and public-spirited citizens, they formed the Child 
Health Organization and announced their belief that 
if conditions were to be remedied the teachers in the 
schools were the logical source of instruction (123). 
Among the stated purposes of the new organization 
was the objective: “To teach health habits to chil- 
dren.” The founders reasoned that the then prevalent 
negative philosophy was at fault and suggested that 
a “positive” approach coupled with an appeal to the 
child’s natural interests was more likely to influence 
living habits. 

At about this same time the Commission on Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education issued its classic 
report, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 
(174), in which health was listed first among the 


objectives of education. This, together with the grow- 
ing influence of the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association, 
gave impetus to the developing school health-educa- 
tion movement. By 1924, sufficient need was evi- 
denced to warrant publication by the Joint Committee 
of the first text for teachers in the field fittingly 
entitled Health Education (176). It has since been 
revised three times. Efforts begun earlier to establish 
health education courses in teacher education institu- 
tions (233) were continued during this period. 

Beginning in the thirties and extending through 
present years, there has been a shift away from the 
inculcation of health habits toward the development 
of “thinking behavior” in health (220). A series of 
health instruction yearbooks published annually since 
1953 provides continuing evidence of this trend (50). 
In the rapidly shifting health scene practices must 
evolve from reasoning relating to principles, rather 
than from mere habits which may have little or no 
application to new situations. The result has been an 
emphasis on problem-solving as a process in school 
health education. The purpose is to equip young 
people properly to meet and deal effectively with 
both present and future health problems (64, 132). 
This has brought about an evolution of aims and 
objectives, an expanding and developing curriculum, 
new emphases in the preparation of teachers, and 
greater attention to the evaluation of teaching tech- 
niques and student progress in health. Documentation 
of these advances is more evident in conference and 
committee reports, statements of interprofessional 
groups concerned with school health education, and 
the judgments of individual leaders in the field than 
in definitive research. However, research in the com- 
paratively new area of school health education is 
beginning to accumulate, and there is certainly a 
strong trend toward investigation of current proce- 
dures, programs, and problems through appropriate 
research methods (198). 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. Tcday’s broad objec- 
tives for school health education are coincident with 
those for general education for all American youth. 
Included are objectives related to family and com- 
munity as well as to individual health: “The educated 
person understands the basic facts concerning health 
and disease. The educated person protects his own 
health and that of his dependents. The educated 
person works to improve the health of the commu- 
nity” (181, p. 201-3). These broad purposes actually 
constitute an eclectic synthesis of the aims suggested 
in a variety of sources (7, 27, 223, 254). They imply 
three emphases which permeate the literature of 
school health education: (a) instruction of young 
people designed to improve their present health prac- 
tices and ultimately their over-all health; (b) promo- 
tion of adult understandings, attitudes, and behavior 
which will help to improve home and community 
health; and (c) development of a healthier nation 
and world with each succeeding generation (2, 234). 

Unless such general objectives become more defi- 
nite in terms of specific schools, particular classes, 
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and individual children, however, they cannot be 
applied effectively (35, 149, 256). This realization 
has led to studies of local needs through (a) health 
inventories and tests, (b) individual and group dis- 
cussions, (c) personal conferences with students and 
parents, (d) home visitation, (e) interviews with 
health specialists, (f) analysis of school and commu- 
nity health records, (g) observation of student health 
behavior, and (h) questionnaires directed to students, 
parents, and school patrons (89). Through similar 
procedures, and especially by means of inventories 
and questionnaires, studies have been made of student 
interests (69, 142, 143). Specific objectives based 
upon the needs and interests so discovered can then 
be delineated. These in turn form the basis for the 
development of instructional units to achieve the 
goals desired (8, 77, 126). 

An extensive survey of the health needs of school 
children as seen by teachers has also been made 
(10, 163). Conceivably this process, carried on at 
the local level and coordinated with investigation into 
the interests and needs of students, could provide 
additional clues to assist in the formulation of objec- 
tives and appropriate instructional units. An increas- 
ing number of schools and teachers are making use 
of such techniques in intergrade and interdepart- 
mental planning to key their health instruction to 
specific as well as general needs of boys and girls 
(200, 239). 

CURRICULUM. Surveys of health-education re- 
quirements in the nation’s schools indicate that 75 
Percent of the states have some requirement for 
health instruction (79). Thirty-four percent of the 
states report that they have a teacher's guide or 
course of study to assist local schools in developing 
their instructional program. A later survey of a sim- 
ilar type lends support to these figures and in fact 
shows an upward trend in the development of such 
guides (135). Responses related to subject matter 
suggest considerable diversification of topics at least 
by title, except in the area of “alcohol and narcotic” 
education. Here 63 percent of the states indicate a 
definite teaching emphasis (79). 

A state department of education regulation or 
even a statutory requirement is not always indicative 
of actual practice. Some requirements make no clear- 
cut distinction between health and physical education 
(219), and, as one investigator (134) has pointed 
out, college-entrance requirements may have as great 
an influence on practice as regulations or statutory 
requirements. Also, within each state regardless of 
requirements, one finds certain schools and school 
systems which exemplify Promising practices in school 
health education (70). 

Although there is considerable question concerning 
the subject matter taught in actual practice, there is 
general agreement on recommended areas. An analy- 
sis of recommendations in “important” books and 
reports suggests a consensus in respect to the follow- 
ing broad topics: nutrition and growth; care of teeth, 
body, and clothing; medical and dental services; fam- 
ily life and health; community health problems; 
harmful substances; care of eyes and ears; physical 
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activity and body mechanics; mental and emotional 
health; rest, sleep, and relaxation; control of infec- 
tion; safety and first aid. 

Within these broad areas there are many topics of 
general concern and value. Such concepts of health- 
ful living for the elementary as well as the secondary 
school have been sought through analysis of text- 
books, periodicals, and vital statistics (117, 118). 
However, specific content should vary from place to 
place, depending on socio-economic factors and 
health needs and problems in a particular school and 
community (61, 66, 147, 148). Use of the “expert 
jury” method to determine subject-matter areas and 
grade placement of materials is only the beginning of 
curriculum construction at the local level in school 
health education (187). 

Patterns of Presentation. With the self-contained 
classroom the most frequent pattern in the elemen- 
tary school, the majority of children at this level are 
taught by one teacher. At appropriate times of the 
day, health education can be woven into the program 
as an integral part of the on-going classroom activities 
(87, 212). Daily experiences provide fertile ground 
for health instruction as children study, play, rest, 
eat, use toilet facilities, and experience various health 
and educational services (242), 

The teacher may use “teachable moments”—a boy 
with a skinned knee, four youngsters out with the 
“flu,” a girl with a toothache, and other such perti- 
nent happenings—to stress related desirable health 
Practices (169). From time to time teaching units, 
such as one on dental health, may point up areas 
of emphasis at given grade levels (8, 220). Periodi 
cally elementary-school children, individually, by 
groups, or as a class, may attack a health problem 
of special significance to them, To illustrate, a fifth- 
grade might develop its own “better breakfast” cam- 
paign (11, 37, 61, 64). In many modern elementary 
schools such approaches result in dynamic health 
education which reaches deeply into the lives of boys 
and girls (1, 180). 

Finding time for health education at the depart- 
mentalized secondary level presents a much greater 
problem. Integration with daily activities is more 
difficult than at the elementary level because of 
emphasis on subject matter and the several teachers 
that deal with each student (137, 156, 252). How- 
ever, there are opportunities for integration of health 
learnings at the secondary level with the school lunch 
program (49), with physical-education activities in- 
cluding intramural sports and interscholastic athletics 
(121, 188), with club work, and with health service 
functions (48, 247, 249). 

Correlation with other subject areas, such as sci- 
ence, home economics, social studies, and physical 
education, can also make an important contribution 
to school health education, particularly when there 
is planning by the teaching staff to eliminate gaps and 
excessive repetition (67, 159, 210, 231). Neverthe- 
less, those who are in state-level consultative posi- 
tions in school health education, as well as those 
who have worked extensively with teachers in the 
development of the health education curriculums at 
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the local level, generally feel that neither integration 
nor correlation, alone or in combination, can furnish 
the complete answer. They recommend at least one 
semester of direct health instruction at the junior 
high school level and at least one semester at the 
senior high school level (136, 216). These recom- 
mendations arise largely out of experience, but there 
is also some experimental evidence pointing to the 
superiority of direct instruction (93). A variety of 
ways of incorporating such direct instruction into 
the curriculum have been suggested (6). Science 
combination: One semester each in the junior and 
senior high school, or the equivalent in shorter blocks 
of time, are given over to health science. Physical 
education combination: Blocks of time to equal a 
semester, or in some instances a continuing semester, 
are devoted to health education as a part of combined 
health and physical education instruction in both 
junior and senior high school. Social studies com- 
bination: One semester each in the junior and senior 
high school, or the equivalent in shorter blocks of 
time, are given over to instruction in healthful living. 
Broad-fields and core curriculum: Health is a part of 
a combined course with, for example, English and 
social studies, when for two or more periods during 
the day subject-matter lines are broken down. 

In addition to providing time for direct instruction 
or adaptations at the secondary level and through 
appropriate approaches in the elementary schools, 
it is essential to examine the sequence of the curricu- 
lum from grade to grade. The frequently heard alle- 
gation of excessive repetition in health throughout 
the school years may have some basis in fact (159). 
To remedy this situation careful planning is necessary 
both among teachers of the various grades in the 
elementary school and among departmental repre- 
sentatives at the secondary level. The importance 
of continuity in health education from grade to grade 
throughout the school years cannot be overestimated 
(74, 99). 

School-Community Cooperation in Curriculum. 
Planning. Numerous examples can be cited of par- 
ticipation by representatives of professional and 
voluntary health associations as well as of parent 
organizations and other community groups in curric- 
ulum construction and revision projects (56, 57, 98, 
208). Also, at least one illustration of the use of a 
school-community workshop for curriculum develop- 
ment has been described in the school health educa- 
tion literature (40). Reports of conferences involving 
representatives of the professions concerned with the 
school health program have stressed the need for inter- 
professional teamwork and have suggested practical 
illustrations at state and local levels (71, 72, 73). 

The curriculum in health reaches outside the school 
into the homes of the children concerned and into 
the community as a whole. Many curricular resources 
in health—human and material—are available to the 
school from or through the health department. The 
importance of close working relationships between 
the two official organizations concerned with the 
health of school-age children—the health and educa- 
tion departments—has been stressed in several 
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reports (17, 258), Interviews with parents and ques- 
tionnaires sent to the home have been used to help 
promote understanding and an interchange of ideas 
to aid in harmonizing the health influences of the 
home and the school (82, 98). For similar reasons 
adult study groups on health have been conducted 
at school, and parents have been involved in develop- 
ing health inventories for their children (32, 215). 
Despite the continuing emphasis that has been given 
to the need for close cooperation among parents, 
teachers, and other school and community health 
personnel (253), however, there are still some serious 
failures of coordination in actual practice (122). 
Many schools would profit by giving more attention 
to public relations designed to obtain better under- 
standing and support for school health education 
(114, 145). The school health council—a proved 
method of bringing people together to coordinate 
efforts to promote the health of school-age children 
—is still too little used. Less than a third of our 
schools report that they now have such a coordinat- 
ing group (96, 183). 

Some Special Problems. To teach or not to teach 
about sex in the public schools has always been a 
moot question, and in some instances an affirmative 
decision has had serious community-wide repercus- 
sions. Yet surveys of parents and the young people 
concerned show only small minorities opposing sex 
education in schools (222). Four out of five adults 
believe the schools should offer sex education, and 
three out of four adolescents think they need it (84). 
Also, a number of studies indicate that youngsters 
lack authentic information about sex and that their 
attitudes need changing, at least in terms of adult 
standards (139, 156). That young people feel school 
sex education can be beneficial has been demon- 
strated; in one study over 90 percent indicated such 
teaching had been helpful to them (34). Why then, 
in view of these facts, are there such strong objections 
in some places to sex education in schools? 

Some of the opposition can be traced to religious 
beliefs, but that this is only one of the factors in- 
volved seems rather evident (146, 190). It has been 
pointed out that sex education needs no apology and 
no subterfuge in name or intent (33, 206). This does 
not obviate the need for intelligent approaches to 
assure parental understanding and approval. Guide- 
lines for public relations in developing a program of 
sex education in the schools are available from sev- 
eral sources (30, 31, 108, 176). Common sense indi- 
cates certain areas that should be avoided in school 
sex education, and experience has demonstrated the 
necessity to go beyond biology to moral and ethical 
values if teaching about sex is to accomplish its 
purposes (108, 150, 221, 227). 

Labels mean little or nothing in sex education. 
Although in many school systems no subject, course, 
or teaching by that name can be found, a good deal 
of sex education goes on nevertheless. In one survey 
of nearly 400 schools, only 12 had a course so 
labeled, but all but seven schools carried on sex educa- 
tion in one way or another (217). Instruction about 
courtship, marriage, and family life was provided 
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through such courses as biology, physical education, 
home economics, social studies, and agriculture. 
Large-scale demonstrations of such integration have 
been conducted (196), and in some instances parents 
and other adults have been brought into the program 
with excellent results (62). 

There is general agreement that the school program 
of sex education, at its best, is a continuing program 
throughout the school years (158, 222). However, at 
certain times special emphases are desirable; for 
example, at the intermediate grades, menstruation; 
in senior high school, family living (106, 138). There 
is a growing tendency to make sex education part 
of a much broader field of instruction termed family 
life education within which each subject area can 
assume certain responsibilities (30, 31, 190). School 
health education has a vital contribution to make to 
this important development. 

Some requirement or regulation relative to “alco- 
hol and narcotics education” exists in every state (24, 
219). Also, as has been mentioned, more than 60 
Percent of states reporting in one study indicated 
that they give emphasis to “alcohol and narcotics 
education” in school health education. Problems of 
alcoholism in modern living demand incorporation 
of appropriate instruction concerning it in the health 
education curriculum (38, 154). It has been esti- 
mated that there are nearly four million excessive 
drinkers in the United States, of whom about one 
fifth are chronic alcoholics (124). One careful survey 
shows that among those who drink in college, four 
fifths of the boys and two thirds of the girls began 
their drinking in high school (225). How best to 
conduct appropriate instruction offers education a 
challenge of real proportions (54, 103). The question 
of education for moderation or abstinence presents 
real difficulty in view of varying parental practices 
and points of view (120), That new education ap- 
proaches are needed is evidenced by the fact that a 
considerable majority of alcoholics have been students 
in our high schools (95). 

There are 10 to 15 chronic alcoholics for every 
drug addict in the United States; nevertheless, drug 
addiction is a difficult problem (157). The most 
serious aspect has been an increase following World 
War II in addiction among young people, particularly 
in the larger cities (241). This has stimulated the 
development of special teaching units on narcotics 
for inclusion in health education courses in some of 
our major cities and also in some states where the 
problem seemed acute (52, 55). Tobacco is not 
addicting in the strict sense of the word, but it can 
be a stubborn habit. The suspicion of Possible links 
between smoking and lung cancer and smoking and 
cardiovascular disease has focused greater attention 
on health education concerning tobacco (230). The 
need for objective presentation of such new data as 
a means of updating and vitalizing health education 
is readily apparent. 

Dental caries is the only disease that is almost 
universal among our Population; it is particularly 
virulent during the school years (13). Oddly, how- 
ever, fluoridation of the water supply, which can 


safely reduce the problem of caries in our children 
by as much as 60 percent (102, 113), has not yet 
been accepted in many places. As of November 8, 
1957, a reported 1544 communities supplied by 806 
water-supply systems and serving a population of 
32,657,727 are fluoridating their water supplies (238), 
That the subject is highly controversial does not 
remove the obligation of the schools to present the 
facts on the issue (60). Other facets of dental health 
needing attention as part of school health education 
are problems of occlusion, periodontal (gum tissue) 
disease, and preventive and corrective dental health 
services (211). A number of state and local school 
systems have developed comprehensive dental health 
education programs (228). 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. Although entire 
books have been devoted to methods and materials 
in school health education (116), there has not been 
a comparable amount of research in instruction and 
teaching. Reports that have appeared demonstrate the 
consensus favoring the use of a variety of teaching 
methods (11), including: lectures (45), oral and 
written reports (47), discussion (180), committee 
activities (43), demonstrations (111), dramatizations 
(42, 244), excursions (195), surveys (231), and 
special programs (224). Also, it has been suggested 
that if schools are to compete with commercial ad- 
vertising in health education it would be advisable to 
study and utilize adaptable techniques which have 
Proved successful (248). Other reports point out the 
advantages of problem-solving procedures over sub- 
ject-matter approaches (10, 133) and the special 
values of “group discussion and decision” as a teach- 
ing method in health education (39). 

Analysis of various teaching methods applied to 
health education suggests that each may have its 
advantages, depending on the particular material to 
be taught and the skill of the teacher in applying a 
specific method (24, 112). The place that individual 
health counseling could hold as a method of teaching 
has too often been overlooked (191). While special- 
ized preparation is a requisite to definitive health 
counseling, classroom and homeroom teachers can 
develop helpful skills in recognition and referral of 
problems (25, 110). Such efforts provide a forceful 
and individualized type of health instruction (88, 
104). 

There has been a great improvement in the reada- 
bility of health texts in recent years, but proper 
pretesting can make them even more readable in the 
future (109). Special attention to (a) reading diffi- 
culty, (b) reading progression, and (c) reader in- 
terest would pay big dividends for readability (107). 
Health textbooks have also improved from the stand- 
Point of accuracy with the advent of the writing 
team frequently including educational, medical, and 
public-health personnel. However, certain inaccuracies 
are still found in today’s health textbooks (16). 
Elimination of such inaccuracies can help to prevent 
perpetuation of harmful health misconceptions and 
fallacies which are found not only among students 
(76) but also among the adult population, including 
some teachers (151). 
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At one time teachers found it difficult to obtain 
accurate, educationally acceptable supplementary ma- 
terials for health education—publications, films, film- 
strips, and the like. Today, however, the problem is 
one of selection rather than procurement. A multi- 
tude of materials are available from governmental, 
professional, and voluntary agencies, and from trade 
associations and commercial sources. Many such re- 
sources can be obtained at no cost or low cost. This 
has resulted in the development of criteria for the 
judging of health education publications at both the 
national (11) and the state level (240). Careful 
screening with the use of such criteria helps to assure 
authenticity in school health education. The same 
criteria can be helpful as guidelines for agencies pre- 
paring health materials for use in schools. With these 
mutual values in mind, representatives of voluntary 
health agencies and the schools have drawn up a 
statement outlining how groups interested in improv- 
ing the school health program can work together 
(9). Similar statements have been developed relative 
to relationships between schools and other govern- 
mental agencies and between schools and professional 
associations (12, 72, 173). 

The physician and nurse serving the school per- 
form important health teaching functions in carrying 
on their health service responsibilities (48, 247). 
Medical and dental services can be merely preventive 
and protective functions, or they can be vital educa- 
tional experiences. To take full advantage of the 
educational potential of health services careful plan- 
ning is essential (2). The need for such planning has 
been well established in recent years but, as yet, the 
role of the nurse and the physician in classroom 
teaching has not been clearly delineated (44). Anal- 
yses of the functions of medical and nursing person- 
nel serving the school, however, and evaluations of 
the best use of the time of such personnel are helping 
to furnish more definitive recommendations (20, 46, 
73, 155, 171, 179). Both the physician and the nurse 
provide far greater service to the health instruction 
program in a consultant role than as teachers (63, 
97, 131). As resource personnel for health instruction 
they are able to reserve the major portion of their 
time for health service functions which only they are 
qualified to provide. However, exceptions to this may 
be found in the area of home nursing, some aspects 
of sex education, and certain phases of first aid. 

PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. Studies made 
of what teachers know about health indicate that 
there are deficiencies in the preparation of those who 
teach health as well as in the general health educa- 
tion of all teachers. Not only do many teachers lack 
health information; they also hold numerous health 
misconceptions (151, 257). Interestingly, no statis- 
tically significant differences were found between 
inexperienced and experienced teachers in this respect 
(83). Other investigations into the education of 
health teachers show clearly why such deficiencies 
exist. A large proportion have not had the basic 
preparation needed to fit them to fill their health 
teaching responsibilities properly (101, 162, 165, 
259). Some teachers of health have been “pressed” 
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into service with little inclination and little prepara- 
tion for the job (75, 91, 168). That these problems 
are not confined to the United States is evidenced by 
reports and recommendations in periodicals from 
other countries (86, 119, 246, 251). 

Better things seem likely for the future, however. 
Some states are including health education among 
requirements for certification of all teachers as well 
as establishing special standards for those who teach 
health courses (23, 90). Administrators of teacher 
education institutions are increasingly giving more 
than lip service to the health education objective 
(92). Most important, practical demonstrations di- 
rected toward the improvement of teacher prepara- 
tion in health have been and are going on (21, 125, 
192). Job analyses of health teachers in service have 
provided leads for preservice education (199). 

General agreement along broad lines has now been 
reached relating to: (a) the professional preparation 
of health education majors (18, 28, 235, 236); (b) 
the preparation of health education minors (172); 
(c) desirable emphases in health for the physical 
education major (172); (d) the health education 
needed by all teachers (5); and (e) programs of 
graduate study in health education (29). All of these 
reports emphasize desirable competencies and areas 
of education rather than specific courses, thus allow- 
ing for flexibility and adaptation within individual 
institutions. Continuing studies of the recruitment 
and placement of health education teachers—majors 
and minors—by both state and national agencies are 
being conducted (19, 236). 

A variety of methods have been used for the in- 
service education of teachers in health, including cur- 
riculum construction and revision projects (40, 56, 
57, 208), participation in pilot and demonstration 
projects (22, 132, 192, 220), involvement in appro- 
priate research (10, 163), and enrollment in work- 
shops (14, 36, 80, 184, 237). That teacher attitudes 
toward health, as well as their knowledge in the field, 
can be improved by these procedures as well as by 
formal credit courses seems to have been well demon- 
strated (164, 166, 250). A variety of techniques for 
evaluation of the health workshop, including follow- 
up of teachers on the job, have been developed (41, 
213). The workshop itself, because it has seemed 
especially adaptable for in-service education in health, 
has come in for study (94, 127, 193). 

The fitness of the teacher has important implica- 
tions for school health education (3). Studies of 
teacher health indicate that although teaching is not 
without its health hazards, teachers are as healthy 
physically and mentally as the rest of the population 
(197). Pre-employment and periodic health exami- 
nations while in service are becoming more common 
in the smaller as well as metropolitan communities 
(245). These are as much to assist the teacher in 
health maintenance as they are to protect the health 
of children. From the standpoint of health education 
it is, of course, axiomatic that the example of the 
teacher is vital. 

EVALUATION. Appraisal of the scope and quality 
of school health education is a twofold process. First 
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it is important to check the scope of the program in 
terms of such elements as the time allotment for 
health instruction, the availability of instructional 
materials and facilities, the availability of qualified 
teaching personnel, the size of health classes, and 
the techniques and methods used. Second, it is essen- 
tial to measure changes that take place in the knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and behavior of students, as a result 
of the health education program. In the first instance, 
the program is checked in a given school in terms 
of recommended policies and practices (65). In the 
second, a student’s progress is appraised in terms of 
past and present understandings, attitudes, and actions 
(209). 

Checking the Scope of the Program. A number of 
evaluative instruments—checklists, survey forms, in- 
ventory charts, appraisal forms, evaluative guides, 
and the like—have been developed in the last two 
decades (58, 65, 68, 81, 122, 186). These are intended 
for use by survey teams and for self-appraisal by 
school faculties interested in evaluating health educa- 
tion in their own institutions. In either case recom- 
mended policies and practices are compared with 
what is actually going on in a given school by 
answering questions such as the following: (a) Are 
the real needs and interests of students considered? 
(b) Are a variety of materials and teaching aids 
utilized? (c) Are instructional methods functional 
and diversified? The best of such survey forms include 
more specific sub-questions or sub-listings to be 
checked which require answers in terms of positive 
and particular practices. 

A number of states and some large cities have 
developed appropriate adaptation of such devices for 
use in their own communities (4, 51, 59, 105, 115, 
161, 189, 229, 232). In at least one state “consensus 
studies” have involved parents, school board members, 
physicians and dentists, and other local leaders, as 
well as school and health department personnel, in 
the evaluation of school health and health education 
(114). In another state there has been a state-wide 
evaluation of the school health program, including 
health education through voluntary staff study and 
appraisal in individual schools and school systems 
(255). Some states are incorporating suitable inven- 
tories relating to school health and health education 
as part of the annual reports made by school admin- 
istrators to the state department of education (26). 
In most states and communities, however, the chief 
use of such evaluative devices remains one of self- 
appraisal by school staff and related health person- 
nel. This is in keeping with modern methods of 
school administration and should eventually help to 
bring improved practices, policies, and programs in 
school health education. 

Appraising Student Progress. A variety of methods 
have been used to check changes in knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and behavior of students relating to health. 
Among these are: (a) observations of students’ 
health behavior, as, for example, eating practices in 
the lunchroom; (b) periodic surveys of health condi- 
tions, such as the housekeeping in school rest rooms; 
(c) questionnaires to students and parents on health 
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matters, such as hours of sleep and rest; (d) inter- 
views with students, parents, and others concerning 
health misconceptions and misunderstandings; (e) 
anecdotal records; (f) records of examinations, im- 
munizations, and defects corrected; (g) reports on 
pertinent health conditions, such as the sale of differ- 
ent foods in cafeteria; (h) samples of students’ work, 
such as drawings, charts, models, and reports; (i) 
case-studies of individual children, including follow- 
up and solution of health problems; (j) oral and 
written health tests, including measures of attitudes 
and actions as well as knowledge (176). 

The results of instruction are not difficult to meas- 
ure when knowledge is the outcome sought. The 
problem in evaluating health teaching arises because 
the principal aim is to develop or improve health 
attitudes and actions (167). Knowledge about health 
is valuable chiefly as a means toward this end. 
Reasonably valid and reliable pencil and paper tests 
designed to measure health attitudes and practices 
as well as knowledge have been developed (152, 
218). These are most precise when they are unrelated 
to student status, school grades, or other forms of 
intrinsic or extrinsic punishment or reward (237). 
Paper and pencil tests have a worthwhile place in 
health education but need to be supplemented and 
reinforced in their usage with the other forms of 
evaluation suggested above (214). Health tests for 
the various grade levels have been listed in several 
sources (24, 116, 231). Guides for the development, 
refinement, and use of health tests are readily avail- 
able for those who wish to construct their own tests 
or adapt those commercially available (194, 201, 
202). There has been an increasing tendency in this 
direction lately because some of the presently avail- 
able tests are outmoded and have not been brought 
up to date. Also, the use of tests as a teaching pro- 
cedure requires that they be closely related to local 
health conditions and health education emphases. 

One of the most ambitious evaluation projects in 
the field of health education combined several of the 
appraisal procedures described above in an attempt 
to measure the results of a long-term demonstration 
reaching into several states. Through questionnaires, 
tests, checklists, survey procedures, and opinion polls 
the evaluating team determined that their “experi- 
ence-centered” program was bringing about worth- 
while results (160). The opinion-poll technique which 
has been used to some extent for evaluation in public 
health education (129) can be helpful for school 
use when adaptations are made (204). Another tech- 
nique, used in common with public health education, 
involves checking the subject's familiarity with se- 
lected health terms as an index to understanding in 
the field (53). Other investigators have pointed out 
the importance of careful pretesting and appraisal 
in terms of specific objectives for functional evalua- 
tion (140, 141). Some of the studies relating to the 
health behavior of children and youth seem to indi- 
cate that our methods of school health education 
need reexamination and revision (78, 243), On the 
other hand, where pretesting has been done improve- 
ments in student practices have been demonstrated 
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(153). Supporting this conclusion is some evidence 
to indicate that some of the health teaching in schools 
reaches into the home and community, as shown by 
the out-of-school health behavior of children (144). 
Additional research relating to evaluation of school 
health education is needed to determine the effective- 
ness of present procedures and practices and to deline- 
ate the strengths and weaknesses of the instructional 
program (15). 
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College administrators in the United States have 
for many years made occasional statements suggesting 
that the health of their students was a matter of 
official concern. Amherst College is credited with 
the beginning of this interest because of the forth- 
right statement of President Stearns in 1856 that 
“proper measures” could be devised to avoid much 
“breaking down of the health of students” (1, p. 3). 
In 1902 Harvard University had recognized its re- 
sponsibilities in this field and had erected a large 
infirmary for the care of students who were ill, and 
in addition had developed an extensive program of 
physical education. 

In the earlier years of the development of health 
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programs much more emphasis was placed on exer- 
cise as a means of preventing illness than appears to 
be true at present. Exercise and training in various 
games or sports is now considered more important 
for promoting positive physical, social, and emotional 
health and improving the quality of living, rather than 
preventing disease in a direct sense. 

In recent years, programs of health education have 
competed with health services for the support of 
college administrators, with neither point of view 
gaining clear ascendancy. In 1947 it was known that 
at least 215 colleges gave courses in health education 
for college credit (10, p. 126). In 1953 Moore and 
Summerskill (9, p. 15) found that courses in health 
education were offered at 80 percent of the colleges 
with a student health service, and that such courses 
were required for all students at more than half of 
these. It is probable that such courses are required 
more often in the smaller colleges than in large 
universities. Ruthven (10, p. 7) at the Third National 
Conference on Health in Colleges in 1947, pointed 
out that health services have been stressed more than 
health instruction. By the time of the Joint Confer- 
ence in 1954 practically all college health workers 
had adopted the idea that cooperation, not competi- 
tion, was needed on the part of all. In fact, the theme 
of this conference was “Teamwork in Meeting the 
Health Needs of College Students.” 

Health services as they are now known have 
largely developed since 1910. The American College 
Health Association was organized in 1920, reflecting 
the need of a number of active and progressive direc- 
tors of college health services for a forum to exchange 
views and experiences. This organization now has 
about 270 colleges as members and has recently 
authorized individual memberships as well. Its annual 
meetings serve as a means of disseminating new ideas 
of value in raising college health standards. 

In addition, various interested organizations and 
individuals (with the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion furnishing the chief impetus and support) have 
arranged a series of National Conferences on Health 
in Colleges, held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting for that year of the American College Health 
Association. These were held at Syracuse, New York, 
in 1931; Washington, D. C., in 1936; and New York 
City in 1947 and 1954. From each of these larger 
conferences a volume of proceedings has appeared, 
each of which serves as a valuable sourcebook of 
ideas for all who are responsible for setting up or 
administering a health program in an educational 
institution, As a result of the most recent conference, 
two such volumes have been published (2, 6). 

SURVEY OF HEALTH FACILITIES. The most 
recent survey of health services in American colleges 
and universities is that of Moore and Summerskill 
(9), published in 1954 but based on conditions in 
1953. A total of 1157 colleges were surveyed. At the 
time of the survey 1887 colleges that offered at least 
a two-year program of college-level studies were 
known to be in operation. The report thus represents 
the conditions and practices of 61 percent of the 
recognized colleges in the country; there is good 
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reason to believe that the health services in the other 
39 percent are meager indeed. Of the colleges investi- 
gated, 200, or 17 percent, claimed no responsibility 
for health of students in any way. For the most part 
these were two-year colleges, colleges offering a spe- 
cialized program, or colleges with enrollments of 
under 500 students. 

In the 957 colleges reporting some sort of health 
program, 9 out of 10 required physical examinations 
for entering students, about half being done by 
college physicians, the others by family physicians 
before entrance. Preventive medicine varied greatly, 
6 out of 10 colleges requiring chest X-rays at en- 
trance, about one third requiring dental examinations, 
and less than one half requiring smallpox vaccination. 
Courses in health education were offered at 80 per- 
cent of the colleges with a student health service. 
About three quarters of these colleges provided med- 
ical care for athletes, and when such care was 
furnished it was supervised by the college health 
service in two thirds of these colleges. 

Only about 20 percent of all colleges have a fully 
developed health program. Most of the large univer- 
sities are in this group. The quality of care a college 
student may receive if he becomes ill or is injured 
may vary tremendously, depending on where he is 
enrolled. One third of the health services operate on 
less than $5 per student per year, another third on 
$5 to $10, and the rest on more than $10 per student 
per year. The average sum spent on student health 
by all colleges maintaining a health service is about 
20 percent of what it would cost to keep up a fully 
satisfactory program. 

As a general rule, most good college health serv- 
ices are visited five to seven times a year by each 
student, the number of visits usually being larger in 
the small colleges away from a large city than in 
the urban universities. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 
The form of organization desirable for an efficient 
health service depends in large measure on the size 
of the institution and the finances available for its 
support. In the large universities the director is 
usually a full-time college official with a faculty 
appointment who reports to the president or to a 
high-ranking deputy. In the large services there are 
well-organized medical, surgical, psychiatric, and 
dental units, each with its chief, and various sub- 
divisions which have specific functions. Most psychi- 
atric units have psychologists associated with them, 
and a few, notably those at Wayne State University, 
Yale University, and the University of California at 
Berkeley, also have social workers as colleagues. 
Divisions of Environmental Health and Safety (or 
Occupational Medicine) have been developed at Har- 
vard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
at the Universities of Minnesota, California, and 
Nebraska. These are concerned with any aspect of 
the environment that may threaten the health of 
anyone in or associated with the university. Sanitary 
inspection of food and dining facilities, conditions 
of research involving dangerous materials, the use 
of any toxic agents, the precautions surrounding 
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radioactive sources or materials, lighting of buildings, 
yentilation, and safety programs are all the concern 
of such divisions. 

In colleges with an enrollment of less than six or 
seven hundred it is obvious that such elaborate health 
programs are impractical. Frequently a nurse is in 
charge of the health service of the smaller college, 
with a physician available for regular visits and for 
special call when needed. In these colleges, much 
greater dependence is placed on the community 
health resources available to all citizens than is the 
case in the large colleges and universities. 

Finance. The methods of financing college health 
services have advanced a long way from those in 
vogue a half-century or more ago, when it was 
assumed that illness was the private affair of the 
student, to be paid for by him or his parents on a 
fee-for-service basis. Aside from the fact that the 
financial situation of many students is precarious, 
this system does not lend itself to suitable apportion- 
ment of the cost of some of the services most vitally 
needed for proper protection of health within the 
college, such as sanitary inspection, investigation of 
potential health hazards, immunization procedures, 
and mental-health care. Confusion still remains in 
spite of progress. As Ginsburg has said, “There is 
no dearth of information about what to do and how 
to do it. There seems rather to be a lack of conviction 
about why or whether a college should be concerned 
with the health of its students” (6, p. 3). 

Once the desirability and range of health services 
have been determined, the budget is formulated. The 
money needed may be allocated from the general 
funds of the institution, the amount may be prorated 
among all the recipients of service and a compulsory 
health fee established, or there may be a combination 
of these two methods plus supplementation by a few 
special charges and by an insurance plan. Most small 
colleges cannot justify, from the public-relations 
standpoint, collecting all the money necessary for an 
adequate program from students alone. Some college 
health directors would be pleased to have the financial 
support of their departments come from general 
funds, since this would eliminate one source of 
student complaint about the size of the health fee. 
In general, however, most health directors believe 
that the educational advantages of having students 
know how much their health service costs outweigh 
the disadvantages of direct payment by students. 

INSURANCE PLANs. As the cost of attending insti- 
tutions of higher learning has increased in recent 
years, the importance of protecting students against 
the financial burden of even minor illnesses or in- 
juries has become apparent. Whereas a person with 
a job and an assured income is basically more in 
need of insurance against catastrophic than against 
minor illnesses, a student without financial support 
from his family needs protection against every threat 
to his continuance in school. Experts in college health 
who have studied the student insurance problem point 
out that commercial insurance, self-insurance, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans, and contracts with 
physicians in group practice are all legitimate and 


suitable methods of meeting students’ needs, and that 
selection of one of these plans should be determined 
by local conditions (2, p. 69-74). 

Up to now, self-insurance and Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plans have not met with as much favor as 
specific contracts worked out with commercial com- 
panies to meet student needs. The plan in operation 
at Harvard University is one of the latter. It is 
intended to supplement a fully organized student- 
health program. Each student pays a regular health 
fee ($42.50 yearly in 1957-58) which provides full 
coverage for all medical, surgical, and psychiatric 
services he receives from regular members of the 
staff of the Health Service, and for unlimited time in 
the University infirmary. For an additional $14 per 
academic year or $19 per calendar year, he is en- 
titled to payment for nearly all attention he may 
need in other hospitals in Boston or for medical 
services wherever he may be, up to $1500 for each 
illness or injury. This and similar plans have proved 
very satisfactory both to the students and to the 
staffs of the health services. 

Stanford University and Dartmouth College have 
outstanding examples of a medical service furnished 
by a group of practicing physicians, one member of 
the group being designated as the director of the 
student health service. This system works to the sat- 
isfaction of both the students and the physicians who 
serve them. 

Relations with Other Departments. As health serv- 
ices in colleges have increased in size and in scope 
of activity, their relations with the administrative 
and academic branches of their institutions have be- 
come significant and mutually beneficial. All depart- 
ments of an educational institution have occasional 
need for advice about health matters; for some 
departments this need is almost continuous. 

Most colleges now require some kind of health 
evaluation before a student enters upon his studies. 
This serves to prevent mistakes on the part of the 
college physicians before there has been time for 
the entrance physical examination, and may keep 
out of college persons who have communicable dis- 
eases or physical deficiencies that would prevent sat- 
isfactory adjustment. 

The college health service and the dean’s office 
have many problems in common regarding medical 
leaves of absence, excuses, discipline, modification of 
schedule, morale and behavior in dormitories, and the 
emotional and educational aspects of extracurricular 
activities. In the exchange of information between a 
college physician and a dean it is of utmost impor- 
tance that there be no violation of the confidence 
requisite to the doctor-patient relationship. 

Students are often very helpful in planning and 
modifying health-service Practices if their advice is 
sought and welcomed. A personal working relation- 
ship between physicians of the health service and 
student government leaders may be of inestimable 
value, not only in the handling of occasional emer- 
gencies but in general public relations. 

Relations between health services and counseling 
Programs should be close and frequent. Not only the 
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professional counselor but the teacher who does 
some counseling with his students often encounters 
health problems which require consultation with or 
referral to a physician for their resolution. College 
psychiatrists are in a particularly advantageous posi- 
tion to be helpful to their academic colleagues in 
attaining a deeper understanding of some of the per- 
sonality conflicts that arise in classroom or extracur- 
ricular settings. 

Athletic Programs and Health Services. Because 
intercollegiate athletic programs have developed more 
rapidly than health services in the last few decades, 
many college athletic teams have developed their 
own medical and surgical services which are entirely 
separate from the organization which cares for all 
other students. This separation is undesirable, theo- 
retically as well as practically, and is gradually com- 
ing into disfavor. An adequate college health service 
should furnish the surgical and health care needed 
by all major teams. Furthermore, the verdict of the 
surgeon, not of the coach or trainer, should deter- 
mine when a student who has been injured may return 
to active play. 

Quigley (11) has recently promulgated a “Bill of 
Rights” for athletes which he believes all students, 
parents of students, and anyone concerned with the 
welfare of athletes should insist upon. This includes 
the right to good coaching, good equipment and 
facilities, and good medical care. Good medical care 
includes a thorough pre-season physical examination, 
the presence of a doctor on the playing field during 
every scrimmage and game, and recognition of the 
doctor’s authority as absolute and unquestioned in 
so far as medical matters are concerned. 

MENTAL-HEALTH PROGRAMS. Almost all di- 
rectors of college health services agree that the 
emotional problems of students constitute a large, if 
not the largest, part of the health disturbances of 
students. This opinion was shared by the majority 
of a group of college presidents who, prior to the 
Fourth National Conference on Health in Colleges 
in 1954 (6, p. 78), were asked to state what they 
considered the most important health problems of 
students. In spite of the admittedly great need for 
college mental-health programs, only a small percent- 
age of colleges in the United States have developed 
plans for dealing adequately with emotional disturb- 
ances (8). 

The earliest attempts to recognize and plan for 
meeting such needs in college students were made 
at Princeton University. These were followed within 
a few years by similar efforts at the University of 
Wisconsin, Washburn College, the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, Dartmouth, Yale, and 
Vassar. Among the 101 colleges and universities now 
maintaining definitely organized mental-health pro- 
grams, only a few provide reasonably inclusive care. 
The most comprehensive programs are in operation 
at the University of California (both at Berkeley 
and Los Angeles), Cornell University, Harvard 
University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
University of Minnesota, Wayne State University, 
University of Wisconsin, and Yale University. 
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In some institutions counseling programs under 
the administration of the psychology department or 
some separate agency are closely tied in with the 
mental-health activities of the health service. In 
others, proper methods of collaboration have not 
been developed. The close cooperation of all groups 
which engage in counseling within a particular insti- 
tution is highly desirable. 

Fewer than 40 psychiatrists devote their full time 
to college mental-health programs in the United 
States (4, p. 10). The need for more awareness of 
opportunity in this field is matched by the short 
supply of properly trained personnel. The demands 
legitimately made upon college psychiatrists almost 
always exceed the limits of their time. Practically all 
workers in the field agree that at least 10 percent 
of any student body suffers from handicapping emo- 
tional problems each year (7). Many of these diffi- 
culties can be helped by suitable psychotherapy. For 
example, at Harvard University the staff psychiatrists 
saw 763 students for a total of 4445 hours during 
the academic year 1956-57. Many of these individ- 
uals were seen only once; some, twenty or more 
times; a considerable number were referred to private 
psychiatrists or public clinics because they needed 
treatment not available at the University. No college 
psychiatric department undertakes long-term or defin- 
itive psychotherapy, but the staff members do attempt 
to secure such treatment for students who need it. 

In addition to meeting the dramatic need for the 
treatment of sick students and the management of 
situations created by emotionally disturbed persons 
connected with educational institutions, college men- 
tal-health programs serve other more fundamental 
functions. These include helping students and faculty 
to develop better understanding of themselves and 
others in order to facilitate learning, pointing out 
the obstacles to optimum individual and community 
development, and improvement of faculty-student re- 
lations. Such matters as emotional blocks to learning; 
the use and abuse of grading systems; overstrong 
competition which leads to cheating; unfair rushing 
in fraternities; commercialization of athletics; and 
uses and abuses of discipline, are all of vital signifi- 
cance to the college psychiatrist. At first glance these 
matters might seem only remotely related to health, 
but their effect upon well-being is often direct and 
destructive. 

Any institution which contemplates the establish- 
ment of a mental-health service should proceed with 
plans only after mature deliberation of the issues and 
complications involved. A discussion of the entire 
range of problems of college mental-health programs 
was published in 1957 (4). The support and under- 
standing of the faculty and administration is essential. 
Consultation with students is usually very helpful. 
Whether the program is carried out by a psychiatrist, 
a psychologist, or a dean, it is unwise to promise 
definite results in advance. 

Training programs in college psychiatry are urgently 
needed. The early beginnings of such programs are 
now to be found at a very few of the larger univer- 
sities, but support for them is meager. 
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HEALTH PROBLEMS OF STUDENTS AND 
FACULTY. The main health problems confronting 
college doctors center around the control of respira- 
tory infection, the reduction or elimination of food- 
borne infections, minimization of athletic injuries, 
and education of the entire college community about 
appropriate ways of preventing illness and promoting 
health. The incidence of dental caries in students 
entering college is very high if the experience of two 
eastern universities can be considered typical (5, p. 
994). Infectious mononucleosis is a constant cause 
of absence from academic activity. Tuberculosis re- 
mains a threat though it is decreasing statistically; 
renewed efforts should be made to detect those cases 
which remain. 

Research into various areas of college health is 
greatly needed. In medicine, infectious mononucle- 
osis, infectious hepatitis, virus pneumonia, and gastro- 
intestinal disorders require investigation. Work in 
the early detection of diabetes and the causes and 
natural history of hypertension would be desirable. 
Further refinement of the control of tuberculosis is 
necessary, particularly as many precautions against 
this disease are being neglected because it is statis- 
tically less frequent. In surgery, better methods for 
the prevention and management of athletic injuries 
should be devised. Safety programs need elaboration 
in most institutions. The use of massive sources of 
radioactivity in the large universities poses health 
problems which require prompt solution if workers 
are to be safeguarded. 

Research problems related to emotional growth 
and development are both numerous and obvious. 
There is a most urgent need for determining the 
causes of academic failure in young men and women 
with intelligence adequate for college work. Why do 
they have to leave school? How does their psycho- 
logical response to academic inadequacy affect their 
future achievement? Can tests be devised that will 
identify individuals who are psychologically vulner- 
able? Would psychotherapy aid them and permit 
success in schoolwork? 

Studies are needed on how the learning process is 
affected by various teaching methods, the atmosphere 
of the college or university, and the personalities of 
students and faculty members. Methods should be 
developed for applying knowledge from the behav- 
ioral sciences to the educational process. Evaluation 
of counseling and psychotherapy is urgently needed. 
It would be desirable to knew whether scholarships 
tend to develop dependency, and whether loans 
should be substituted for them. These and many other 
similar questions await further investigation in widely 
differing college settings. 

The optimum development of college health pro- 
grams is retarded by several factors, some of which 
stem from the shortcomings of physicians and other 
health workers and some from lack of appreciation 
by college administrators and teachers of the poten- 
tialities of a good health program. Some doctors find 
it difficult to evaluate their direct, student-physician 
relationship clearly in terms of the perspective needed 
within the college setting. Others are uncomfortable 


in the necessarily close integration of their profes- 
sional work with that of health educators, physical 
educators, social workers, and athletic coaches who 
also work in the university environment. The border- 
lines between different types of responsibility are 
often hard to recognize, and mutually comfortable 
adjustment can be achieved only with patience, under- 
standing, and tact on the part of all concerned. The 
future of college health programs depends upon the 
development of effective techniques which will per- 
mit maximum utilization of the skills of all groups 
that have a stake in promoting health in university 
communities. The physician who has supplemented 
his therapeutic abilities with skill in public health 
administration is in a key position. 

Physicians of the highest caliber cannot be attracted 
into college health work if they are not given chal- 
lenging opportunities and responsibilities. Suitable 
training opportunities, with adequate stipends, are 
urgently needed but are still very difficult to discover. 
Several universities have the setting for extensive 
training programs; they cannot, however, initiate 
courses of training, because foundations with avail- 
able money have not as yet become convinced of the 
spectacular potentialities of such training and are 
not ready to provide financial support. 

The functions of a health service in colleges and 
universities have been growing increasingly clear for 
fifty years or more. They have recently been formu- 
lated as follows: to promote individual and general 
health in the college community by means of a pro- 
gram of comprehensive medical care; to prevent 
illness and injury when possible, in terms not only of 
sanitation and living conditions but also of social 
and emotional maturity; to serve as an educational 
center for the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation that affects the health of the community, 
including the maintenance of a referral or consulta- 
tion service to enable college personnel to use the 
medical resources of the community effectively; to 
aid in freeing the student or staff member from 
physical or emotional handicaps that prevent him 
from utilizing to the fullest extent possible the aca- 
demic, extracurricular, and environmental resources 
of the college; and to care for sick students or staff 
members (3). 
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HEALTH SERVICES—ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY 


Modern school health services attained their present 
status through a maze of conflicting philosophies, 
embodying goals, priorities, and total content. It is 
a far cry from the old idea that health services have 
as their goal the detection of communicable disease 
and exclusion from school with readmission in due 
time. The days when first aid and dispensing of 
simple medicaments spelled total school health serv- 
ices are also happily relegated to the past. 

At present, the concern is with the preventive 
aspects and educational implications of the modern 
school health program which must rest upon the 
tripod of health services, health curriculum, and 
healthful environment (23). Today programs for the 
control of most enteric diseases and those transmitted 
by insects consist mainly of maintaining an environ- 
ment free of the vectors. Because of aggressive early 
childhood immunization campaigns, the control of 
many communicable diseases such as diphtheria, 
whooping cough, tetanus, and, more recently, polio- 
myelitis now depends chiefly on maintaining an estab- 
lished immunization level (15). Emphasis may now 
be shifted to solving other problems which affect 
child health, namely accident prevention (20, 21), 
the control of rheumatic fever and heart disease, and 
the promotion of good health attitudes and practices, 
including the development of an adequate and effec- 
tive personality based on good mental and social 
adjustment (9). £ 

Historically, the modern school health program 1s 
relatively young, and in most countries it is an out- 
growth of public health programs. Little concern was 
shown for the health of the child in school before 
the end of the nineteenth century. Many of our 
American school health activities followed patterns 
laid out by European countries. The interest in school 
sanitation had its beginning in France as early as 
1833, after which school “inspections” became pop- 
ular throughout Europe. 

In this country during the late nineteenth century, 
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concern regarding the widespread use of alcohol and 
narcotics prompted the passage of state laws requir- 
ing instruction about the effects of these substances 
upon the body. This type of instruction paved the 
way for further expansion of the teaching of hygiene 
and physiology. At about the same time, the first 
physical-education classes were initiated in Kansas 
City, and Boston began its program of home-eco- 
nomics instruction. The beginnings of a child-study 
movement found Ohio instituting physical-education 
classes in certain of its public schools, and medical 
inspections were ordered following epidemic invasions 
of public schools in large cities like Chicago, New 
York, and Philadelphia (28). 

Vision testing was instituted in Connecticut schools 
in 1899. The first school nurse was employed in New 
York City on a trial basis in 1902, and the first 
school dentist in 1903. The next few years found 
increased interest in the health of the school child; 
medical and dental inspection became more general. 
School lunches were served in the early decades of 
the twentieth century, and dental hygienists were in- 
troduced into the school program in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, in 1914. During the past 40 years, 
health education and school health services have both 
made remarkable strides (28). 

Expansion and extension followed explication of 
school health programs until the present emphasis 
has shifted from correction to prevention, from diag- 
nosis to education and referral, from the sterile 
amassing of records of findings to the interpretation 
and follow-through for the child’s benefit. Although 
much progress has been made, a great deal remains 
to be done (16). 

PURPOSES, GOALS, FUNCTIONS. No human 
being is at all times completely attuned to his eviron- 
ment, nor can he always react in the same way to 
the stresses and strains which the impacts of living 
provide. The psychological trauma attendant upon a 
succession of childhood experiences of illness and/or 
accidents may leave an indelible scar unless wise 
understanding and counseling are available to the 
child. Reassurance, the building of security feelings, 
and wisely administered cautioning and counseling 
in a sympathetic atmosphere can do much toward 
redirecting attitudes and establishing habits which 
will overcome frustrations. It has been aptly stated 
that the greater the security and independence, the 
less frequently are physical complaints registered. 

School health services, within the framework of 
the total educational program and specifically as a 
vital part of student personnel services, should pro- 
vide the means for evaluating the student's total 
health potential: counseling with parents, teachers, 
and administrators regarding program adjustment 
when this is indicated; facilitating the recognition of 
the need for early diagnosis when deviations from 
accepted norms appear; and encouraging parents to 
assume their responsibilities for the correction of 
remediable defects or accepting conditions which do 
not lend themselves to correction (3, 13). Each con- 
tact of the student with health personnel should have 
educative value for the child and his parents as well 
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as for the doctor, the nurse, and the teacher. What 
is done, why it is done, and in some instances what 
might have happened had it not been done, should 
be carefully explained to the student and/or his 
parents at the time when counseling or care is 
offered. Supplementing this, full notes should be made 
on the child’s cumulative health record, and possibly 
an opportunity provided for class discussion in a 
health lesson. 

Child growth and development are important man- 
ifestations of normal anatomic, physiological, and 
progressive behavioral change (22). The promotion 
of optimal growth capacity must include more than 
observations of nutritional status and dietary habits, 
the prevention and control of communicable disease, 
safety education and the provision for safe equipment 
and premises. It must also take into account the 
recognition of deviations from normal standards of 
physical, mental, emotional, and social growth (24, 
29). Recorded periodic observations of child growth 
and maturity may become a focus for interesting 
parents in the health of their children (14). 

Since it is important that school personnel know 
as much as possible about the entering student, a 
health appraisal should be based upon requested 
information regarding family background and the 
individual's health history and present health status. 
This forms a basis for evaluation of the student's 
probable capacity for performance within the scope 
of opportunity provided by his particular school (24). 

Health records should be accurate, adequate, and 
accessible. They should be kept current and contain 
only pertinent details in simple style. Much valuable 
information is to be gained from records of confer- 
ences between teachers, parents, doctors, and nurses 
regarding individual students, and from records of 
unusual periods of absence with cause, of immuniza- 
tion status, of home visits by nurses, and of teacher 
observation of unusual behavior. These cumulative 
records should follow the child from class to class 
as he advances in school and be transferred with him 
when he changes schools (5). Records provide chan- 
nels of communication among all who are interested 
in the school progress of the child (27). 

Health information should begin with prenatal and 
postnatal history and be continuous throughout the 
child’s school life. Contributions to such a cumulative 
record might well include records of illnesses, acci- 
dents, surgical experiences, deficiencies, attempts at 
correction of deviations and how successful they 
were, unusual health habits, home relations and 
opportunities, unusual personality traits or behavior 
quirks, and capacity for social adjustment. Recom- 
mendations supplied by the physician and dentist 
should indicate the ways in which the school might 
cooperate in providing a healthful education experi- 
ence for the child (19). 

PERSONNEL. Basic to the establishment and 
maintenance of any well-functioning health program 
is the provision of adequate facilities and personnel. 
This can best be brought about through administra- 
tive support and community interest and backing. 
The staffing of health services has become increas- 


ingly more difficult as the number of well-trained 
personnel fails to keep pace with the increasing de- 
mands and expanding scope of present-day programs. 
Budgets are often inadequate and must yield to pres- 
sures which at times appear unreasonable and one- 
sided. In spite of all this, however, most educators 
and others interested in an effective school health 
Program are convinced that the services of well- 
qualified public health nurses are basic to the success 
of any modern school health program. Efforts to 
establish case-load minima have, in most instances, 
been tempered to suit local needs. They may be 
supplemented by community services and geared to 
the educational level of the consumer public with 
respect to the fundamentals of healthful living (3). 
Each member of the health team has a unique func- 
tion by virtue of his special education and experi- 
ence. 

The school administrator has a major responsibility 
in promoting an effective school health program. He 
is charged with providing well-prepared teachers in 
the field of health, and with being informed about 
the completeness of student health records and the 
uses being made of them. He must be concerned with 
the health of school personnel; with promoting a 
healthful school lunch program (25) and with student 
problems for whose solution conferences with parents, 
teachers, or nurses are indicated. He shares respon- 
sibility for the general healthful condition of build- 
ings and grounds, including gymnasium and play 
areas. He should be familiar with community health 
resources and health practices, and any community 
health programs which might involve the school. 
He shares concern in health implications for partici- 
pants in athletic programs and should be well in- 
formed concerning modern public health practices 
as advocated by federal, state, and local health au- 
thorities (26). A school health program can be no 
better than the school administration wants it to be. 
School administrators should have a good basic 
education in all phases of school health (18). 

The teacher needs to be well informed concerning 
the characteristics of the successive normal stages 
of child development and behavior, in order to be 
able to detect deviations early enough for remedial 
procedures to be effective (33). The teacher, because 
of his close and prolonged daily contacts with stu- 
dents, may be alert to changes in their appearance, 
behavior, or fatiguability long before anyone else 
may notice them. The cause of these changes may 
be detected early by such measures as screening for 
vision and hearing acuity loss, and a regular pro- 
gram of weighing and measuring. On the basis of 
these findings and with the benefit of parental coun- 
sel the child’s ability to work effectively in a strenu- 
ous educational program may be estimated to a 
degree. Teacher observation of symptoms of illness 
may prove to be a highly effective control measure 
in checking the spread of communicable disease (23). 

In small communities and rural areas, the teacher 
assumes a most important role as a member of the 
health team. He may often have to depend on mass 
communication for interpretations of the school 
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health program from purpose to procedure and from 
educational implications to effective follow-through 
on recommendations. 

Through his health teaching he may highlight im- 
portant phases of the local community health and 
in this way draw parents into an evaluation of com- 
munity health needs. Informed parents may more 
easily become cooperative parents. The teacher may 
conduct vision and hearing tests and arouse interest 
in nutrition studies which involve parental coopera- 
tion. He may inaugurate a recording of immunization 
status for each child and work with parents to main- 
tain the highest possible protection against communi- 
cable disease for their children (31). Certainly, he 
can provide schoolroom “climate” in which good 
mental health habits are established and fostered. 
The teacher’s own health is a prime requirement for 
success in teaching (12, 29). 

The family physician and dentist are in the best 
position to follow through whenever professional 
care is indicated, since they know the child’s back- 
ground. Besides being interested in the child’s health 
and his growth and development, they should know 
the problems of parents and teachers as they work 
with the child, Often services will include the counsel- 
ing of parents with respect to care and treatment. 
The health examination not only evaluates physical 
competence and health status, but also seeks to inter- 
pret the probable effects of the school program on 
the well-being of the child and recommends adjust- 
ments as they are indicated (1, 2). 

The school physician, working with the family 
physician and the school, may correlate the school 
health program with that of the community (34). 
He is in a position to request an interim health 
checkup of the child when special health problems 
arise. He is often called upon to participate in the 
in-service education programs for teachers and in 
school health council meetings or PTA assemblies 
(4). On such occasions his professional knowledge 
and his skill in applying it to the solution of a special 
timely health problem in the school may motivate 
parents and’ educators toward better health attitudes 
and practices. Then, too, his influence may be felt 
in promoting the elimination of safety and health 
hazards in the school building and environment (8). 
He may work with educators in a consultant capacity 
in developing a health curriculum with administra- 
tors on personnel health, and with local public health 
authorities in the prevention and control of commu- 
nicable disease. rN 

The employment of one or more school physicians 
is more commonly reserved for larger school systems 
where, in some instances, medical services may in- 
volve only consultation and referral to family physi- 
cian or clinic, while in others it may include 
diagnosis and therapy in routine cases of minor ill- 
ness. In any event, the type and amount of services 
rendered by the school physician are most effective 
where procedures are established in mutual agreement 
between the local medical society, the officially ap- 
pointed city, county, or state health officers, and the 
local board of education (18). 
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The school physician has the responsibility of 
working with administration and community health 
resources, particularly the family physician, to pro- 
vide or promote a program for health appraisal of 
all children and school personnel. This should in- 
clude the establishment and maintenance of an ade- 
quate immunization status for every individual; the 
prevention and control of communicable disease, 
including tuberculosis; recommendations for the main- 
tenance of a safe, sanitary school environment, in- 
cluding buildings and grounds and special facilities 
such as lunchrooms, gymnasiums, play areas, pools, 
and shops; the supervision of programs of health 
and physical education in the promotion of sound 
health habits and attitudes; the maintenance of close 
communication and cooperation with parents and 
family physicians when program restrictions or modi- 
fications are recommended for health reasons (32). 

If a school dentist is available, his greatest contri- 
bution usually involves dental health education, 
dental survey, and referral to the family dentist or 
clinic as indicated for correction of dental defects. 
He participates in community action involving pro- 
motion of dental protection through topical fluoride 
application or fluoridation of community water sup- 
plies (6, 11). 

The nurse serving the school is a vital liaison per- 
son between school and home and community by 
virtue of her visits to homes. She is responsible for 
the maintenance of health records, and for interpret- 
ing the medical and dental findings and medical and 
dental follow-up to parents. She may act as a resource 
person in health instruction classes for groups of 
educators or PTA members. She may participate in 
and supervise first-aid procedures. In health counsel- 
ing of students, school personnel, or parents she 
assists the physician. 

Parents can be important allies to both teacher 
and nurse in maintaining health of students, when 
they are well informed through health council, PTA 
meetings, or conferences with teacher and nurse. The 
education of parerits in the health needs of their 
children is most successful if problems are well under- 
stood and accepted. Obviously, this is a goal to be 
strived for though not always easy to achieve. 

PROGRAMS. Programs in large cities are ex- 
tremely complicated and involve an intertwining of 
responsibilities and an overlapping of interests of 
many agencies, and specialists cooperatively func- 
tioning over a large geographic area amidst the com- 
plexities of widely differing local heritages of ethnic 
groups, socio-economic variables, and man-space 
ratios. In congested underprivileged areas, the high 
incidence of communicable disease susceptibility, 
malnutrition, and lowered opportunity complicate 
the processes of daily living. Here realization and 
satisfaction of the need for greater concentration of 
community resources can lighten the load of over- 
burdened health personnel. In many of these areas, 
also, tradition and mores impose upon the population 
habits and desires to meet new problems of unknown 
and foreboding significance in ways dictated by ex- 
periences of the past. Language barriers, reluctance 
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to accept aid, and suspicion of those sent to help, 
result in delays and prevent success of programs 
designed to meet the local needs of great numbers. 

Smaller communities and rural areas find that 
limited educational and public health budgets pre- 
vent adequate programming for needed services, and 
that relatively few health specialists are willing to 
accept the challenge of working under these circum- 
stances for extended periods of time. Problems of 
some of these areas resemble those of rural areas 
in foreign countries throughout the world, where 
health needs of the community consist of such funda- 
mentals as better sewage and waste disposal, pure 
water supplies, conquest of epidemics and pandemics, 
adequate food supplies, education toward better un- 
derstanding of health problems, and the use of better 
health practices. 

HEALTH SERVICES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Although the scope and degree of development of 
health services for children of school age in the 
United States may vary according to opportunity, 
local interest, and methods of administration, there 
are even wider differences in such services to children 
in other lands (30). It is not feasible at this time 
to report an exhaustive study of foreign school health 
programs because of incomplete and often fragmen- 
tary documentation. Committee reports of interna- 
tional experiences in school health, together with 
original reports of health experts from 48 countries 
published within the last five years, indicate trends, 
generalized problems, deterring factors, and the de- 
gree of success for some projects carried out under 
seemingly prohibitive circumstances (36, 37, 38). 

High incidence of disease is reported as follows: 
tuberculosis, 11 countries; malaria, 8 countries; en- 
teric parasites and typhoid, 5 countries. Twenty 
countries provide supplementary meals and milk for 
school children; 14 countries report adequate medical 
supervision and periodic medical examination of 
students, 9 have dental programs, 5 have hearing and 
vision testing programs, while others have compre- 
hensive immunization and tuberculosis control pro- 
grams, speech therapy, and programs for physically 
handicapped children. Obviously, little progress can 
be expected for many of the more remote areas 
where ancient culture and tribal living prevail and 
stubborn resistance to change is coupled with tradi- 
tion, superstition, and distrust, or even fear, of public 
health programs and personnel. In many areas, un- 
favorable terrain, together with depleted soil, pave 
the way for widespread malnutrition and disease in 
pandemic proportions among impoverished popula- 
tions, steeped in interracial prejudices and internal 
linguistic differences and struggling to overcome the 
effects of long-continued subjugation by proponents 
of rival political ideologies (35). 

Such peoples necessarily concern themselves pri- 
marily with the fundamentals of rehabilitation, such 
as better housing, safe water supply, more adequate 
sewage disposal, communicable-disease prevention and 
control, promotion of agriculture and nutrition pro- 
grams, improvement of transportation facilities, and 
adult education in the basic elements of more health- 


ful living. Officials reporting on school health pro- 
grams for such areas have recognized these priorities, 
indicating that until the level of living for the general 
population can be raised emphasis on programs for 
school-age children could prove to be of questionable 
lasting value. Scourges such as malaria, other insect- 
borne diseases, and those due to intestinal parasites 
must be wiped out before any success in educational 
programs can be hoped for (17). 

In many of the more privileged countries the total 
school programs are similar in coverage to those in 
the United States. Some of these are centrally admin- 
istered, while others depend on local interest and 
control (7, 10). In some, only public elementary 
schools are covered and attention to private and 
secondary schools is spotty. Strictly enforced disci- 
pline and emphasis on physical development and 
strength are highlighted in countries under totalitarian 
influence. 

In many countries the advance guard for public 
health must at first compromise while it educates 
native leaders regarding the soundness of its program, 
often making slow advances in minor matters before 
it can bring about convincing major changes. Feed- 
ing, housing, and sanitation go hand in hand with 
healing and education. National self-help programs 
for the most part are possible only after a prolonged 
period of international support and aid. WHO, 
UNICEF, and other world-interest programs are 
based on the soundest expression of good human 
relations between peoples of the world, all of whom 
are deeply concerned about the health of their chil- 
dren. The desperate need of peoples recovering from 
starvation and deprivation in war-torn countries must 
first be met before any headway can be expected in 
education for better living (5, 30). 


NOVEMBER 1957 Marie A. Hinricus 
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HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES 


Because of the broad nature of the topic HIGHER 
MENTAL PROCESSES, this article inevitably overlaps 
such entries as CONCEPTS, INTELLIGENCE, LEARNING, 
MOTIVATION, and PERCEPTION. The present discussion 
refers to these but attempts to go beyond the content 
of the other articles in several ways. For example, 
concepts are considered as one type of the materials 
of thinking as distinct from the processes of thinking. 
Discussions of intelligence, memory, and mental de- 
velopment emphasize typical performance at various 
age levels in terms of the product or outcomes of 
thinking rather than the process itself. Motivation 
relates to emotional and personality factors not usu- 
ally included in the more abstract intellectual en- 
deavors, although the strong influence of such factors 
is recorded here. Perception relates largely to sensory 
phenomena which may stimulate comprehension, 
analysis, or imagination but which are more closely 
associated with receptive rather than with primitive 
processes. In most of the cases cited, the distinction 
between the so-called higher mental processes and 
other thinking is an artificial one for the purposes 
of organizing knowledge, rather than a functional one 
in terms of human behavior. There are probably no 
“higher” mental processes standing alone at the top 
of a pyramid. 

In 1950 Reitz (145) suggested some possible dis- 
tinctions among various forms of mental activity. He 
states, 


The “higher” mental processes are usually con- 
trasted with the “lower” mental processes. However, 
there is no single criterion available in the litera- 
ture pertaining to the subject to distinguish defi- 
nitely between the two strata. Operations and 
functions of the senses, such as perception through 
the sense organs, are usually classified as lower 
processes. A somewhat intermediate position is allo- 
cated to experiences which are largely reducible 
to sensory experiences but which carry some load- 
ing of thinking and knowing, viz., imagining, 
comparing, estimating, remembering, recalling, 
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recognizing, etc. When “abstract” processes are 
involved, the “higher” stage is definitely reached, 
viz., conceiving, defining, distinguishing, general- 
izing, deducing, analyzing, understanding, knowing. 
In other words, all cognitive and intelligible experi- 
ence is of the “higher” type. Considered next high- 
est in level is judging, i.e., the formulation and 
assertion of propositions. Highest in this system is 
reasoning, i.e., ability to infer and to demonstrate, 
or to systematize knowledge deductively (145, p. 
540). 


The present discussion uses the term problem 
solving rather than reasoning, with its connotations 
of mental discipline, and adds critical and creative 
aspects of thinking not discussed by Reitz. It equates 
imagining with some forms of creative thinking and 
therefore does not put it in the intermediate position 
assigned by Reitz. Finally, the present article does 
not follow Reitz in distinguishing in level among 
reasoning, judging, and abstract thinking and, indeed, 
offers a contrast to any hierarchical arrangement of 
broad thinking abilities. It also attempts throughout 
to distinguish (a) preparation for thinking (knowl- 
edge, previous experience, readiness), (b) motivation 
for thinking (affective processes, needs, autisms), (c) 
the process of thinking (here treated in greatest de- 
tail), and (d) the products of thinking (solutions, 
judgments, creative works). The breadth of the topic, 
the variety of recent investigation, and the limitations 
of space further dictate that examples of research 
studies rather than complete coverage be presented. 

The topic of thinking has not received space in the 
educational and psychological literature of the past 
commensurate with its importance. For example, 
Guilford (66) found only 186 references to creative 
thinking out of approximately 121,000 titles in Psy- 
chological Abstracts over a period of 23 years. Cur- 
rent interest in the topic, however, is reflected in a 
larger number of recent publications. These include 
a history of the experimental work on thinking by 
Humphrey (85) and textbooks by Johnson (96), 
Russell (151), and Vinacke (173). Wolfard (186) 
discussed a number of philosophic, scientific, and 
religious positions about thinking. A 1928 review of 
experimental studies of thinking by Pratt (142) con- 
tained only 46 references; but more recent reviews 
by Gibson and McGarvey (60), Heidbreder (80), 
Leeper (105), and Ryan (153) included many more. 
The Annual Review of Psychology has usually in- 
cluded a chapter on “Problem Solving and Thinking” 
or a related topic (95). Bruner and others’ A Study 
of Thinking (19), Dollard and Miller’s four chapters 
on the higher mental processes in relation to emo- 
tional problems (41), Guilford’s factorial approach 
in “The Structure of Intellect” (67), Kelley and Thi- 
baut’s “Experimental Studies of Group Problem 
Solving and Process” (102), and Russell’s review 
(152) dealing largely with concept formation, are 
also useful sources for exploration of certain facets 
of complex mental activity. It is interesting to note 
that concern about higher mental processes extends 
beyond academic confines; for example, the National 


Cash Register Company published in 1955 a bibli- 
ography listing 1919 references labeled as studies 
of creativity. 

DEFINITIONS. Higher mental processes are usu- 
ally viewed through the individual spectacles of a 
member of a school of psychology or of a research 
person focusing on one aspect of thinking. A psy- 
chologist may interpret mental activity from the point 
of view of faculty, behavioristic, functional, Gestalt, 
organismic, psychoanalytic, purposive, or structural 
psychology. The parent may interpret thinking as 
attitude to a younger sibling; the teacher may see it 
in terms of learning “three times seven” or organizing 
a report on the geography of southeast Asia. Such 
variations reflect the complexity of the term and the 
fact that “thinking” or “mental processes” have be- 
come omnibus words carrying assorted loads of ideas. 

Attempts at the definition of thinking date at least 
from the time of Aristotle, the earliest views being 
those of philosophers and logicians. Around 1900 most 
psychologists interpreted mental processes as inde- 
pendent “faculties of the mind” such as judgment, 
reasoning, and imagination. An early controversy, 
summarized by Humphrey (85), about “imageless” 
thought was concerned with both the materials and 
mechanism of thinking. In more recent writings, 
psychologists have described thinking as reflective, 
logical, elaborative, eclectic, integrative, mathemat- 
ical, scientific, productive, symbolic, concrete-abstract, 
egocentric-social, or inductive-deductive. 

Some of the varied definitions of thinking have 
been collected by Chrisof (29). For practical pur- 
poses this article accepts the definition of thinking 
as “a determined course of ideas, symbolic in char- 
acter, initiated by a problem or task, and leading to 
a conclusion” (175). It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that thinking varies greatly in the amount it is 
“determined” by internal or external forces, in the 
extent to which it is “initiated by a problem or task,” 
and in the clarity or completeness with which a 
“conclusion” is achieved. 

For the purposes of this article thinking is described 
as associative, problem-solving, critical, and creative. 
These are overlapping categories and many psychol- 
ogists prefer other descriptive words such as reason- 
ing, search, eduction of relations, and judgment. 
Some reject association as a “higher” mental process. 
One of the few virtues in the present organization is 
the inclusiveness of the four areas for descriptive 
purposes. Another is the fact that the four are often 
stated in such terms in lists of school objectives and 
in curriculum guides. The four main types are defined 
in succeeding sections. 

One of the reasons for uncertainty, even confusion, 
of descriptive terms in thinking is the comparative 
neglect of experimental work on higher mental proc- 
esses in psychology and education. American psychol- 
ogists have usually preferred to work with more 
exact behavioral data, and most European psycholo- 
gists have not been concerned with developmental 
aspects or school applications of thinking. Educa- 
tional psychologists have investigated intelligence as 
a capacity for thinking, usually of a problem-solving 
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sort, but not the actual process. They have been 
concerned with learning largely as the process of 
increasing skills or improving results rather than the 
first-time processes of search and discovering rela- 
tionships. Thinking takes place during learning but 
is an intervening variable rather than a final product. 
Conversely, previous learning may affect the efficiency 
of the different types of thinking as exploration of 
new solutions but tends to provide the materials of 
thinking rather than the activities themselves. The 
hypothesis of this article is that the materials of 
thinking are many—even at six years the child enters 
school with thousands of memories, percepts, and 
concepts—but that the processes of thinking probably 
are few. These are described in four broad sections 
below after a brief historical look at theory. 

THEORIES OF THOUGHT. As in the case of 
many psychological concepts, theories of thinking 
first resided under the parental roof of philosophy. 
For example, Aristotle regarded mind as a process 
in which a potential realizes or actualizes itself, 
rather than as a static condition. Aristotle and some 
later philosophers espoused a pre-experimental asso- 
ciationism. Eventually some of the children began 
to leave home. Perhaps the first beginnings of the 
psychological approach to thinking were in the Wurz- 
burg school in Germany with its debates on the topic 
of imageless thought beginning about 1900. Early 
experimental studies reported by Ach, Bühler, and 
others described thought processes in such terms as 
awareness of meaning and of relation and conscious- 
ness of rule and intention. Such beginnings represent 
combinations of philosophical and psychological ap- 
proaches. These have been treated in some detail by 
Humphrey (85). 

A second theory of thinking which flourished in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was that 
of associationism. The British Associationist School 
included such men as Hobbes, Locke, Hume, and 
Bain. It is to John Locke that we owe the phrase 
“association of ideas.” Alexander Bain is important 
to American psychology because of his influence on 
James and Thorndike, The term association became 
the term conditioned reflex with the early behaviorists 
and is a forerunner of connectionist theories of learn- 
ing. Historical accounts of the changes in association- 
ist theories of learning and thinking have been given 
by Humphrey (85) and by Murphy (124). Many of 
the classical theories of associationism have been 
criticized severely in experimental studies. 

Certain theories of intelligence prominent after 
1910 had implications for the meaning of thinking 
processes. Growing out of associationism, but fully 
critical of the associationists’ views, is the work of 
Spearman (159). He based his views of thinking on 
three principles: (a) apprehension of experience— 
sensation and perception exist as mental acts or 
states; (b) eduction of relations, as when “mercury- 
glass” might stimulate the response “thermometer”; 
and (c) eduction of correlates, as when “short-oppo- 
site” brings the response “tall.” Spearman believes 
that these three terms are adequate to describe most 
mental behavior. 
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Thorndike (167) opposed Spearman’s definition of 
intelligence in terms of a g factor, or a general 
mental energy, and proposed instead that it was made 
up of many specific abilities or s's. Although Terman 
(164) defined intelligence as the ability to do abstract 
thinking, he was influenced by Binet to include a 
wide range of materials and mental activities in his 
intelligence tests. Judd (99) also emphasized abstract 
thinking and used the phrase “cultivation of the 
higher mental processes.” Freeman, Pintner, and others 
suggested some aspects of thinking in their descrip- 
tions of mental tests. In all of these writings, how- 
ever, the focus was on definitions of intelligence and 
levels of ability in various tasks, rather than on the 
processes of thinking as such. 

Introspection about thinking has led to the formu- 
lation of various stages as an explanation of the 
thinking process. Perhaps the best known of these 
are Dewey’s five steps (40), first published in How 
We Think in 1910 and later revised. The statement 
is now most closely associated with possible steps 
in problem-solving. Another well-known statement 
is that of Wallas (174), a British economist, first 
published as The Art of Thought in 1926. Wallas’ 
statement is now most closely associated with descrip- 
tions of creative thinking and is considered in that 
section below. Many other later discussions of think- 
ing such as those of Hutchinson (86) and Schoen 
(155) have followed the Dewey or the Wallas formu- 
lations. Recent work suggests that enumeration of 
stages is at best a primitive description of a subtle 
process and that the sequence of any pattern of stages 
shifts rapidly without a general clear-cut series of 
events always in operation. 

A number of writers influenced by the psycho- 
analytic point of view have given various descriptions 
of thinking, not usually verified by experimental 
data. Freud conceived of three levels of mental activ- 
ity as the “conscious,” the “preconscious,” and the 
“unconscious.” Several other writers have emphasized 
the dynamics back of mental activity and opened the 
way for studies showing that thinking is not purely 
an intellectual process but one influenced by the 
emotional history of the individual, his felt needs 
and his unconscious drives. Some of the contributions 
of this point of view have been stated by Almy (3) 
and by Vinacke (173). Dollard and Miller (41) 
combined Freudian ideas and association theory in 
discussing thinking and psychotherapy. Other con- 
tributions are mentioned under creative thinking in 
a subsequent section. 

Gestalt psychologists have criticized analytical, 
atomistic views of thinking in other psychologies and 
have emphasized organization and dynamic interrela- 
tionships of thought patterns. They have used the 
principle of unity of experience to explain mental 
behavior and the principle of field forces to elucidate 
the forces affecting that behavior, Duncker (47) and 
Wertheimer (181) are examples of Gestalt ap- 
proaches, particularly to problem-solving behavior, 
and Werner (180) has given a comparative and de- 
velopmental emphasis to mental functioning. 

Recent work in factor analysis has led to the 
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postulation of a considerable number of mental abil- 
ities indicative of different intellectual activities. 
TYhurstone (170) identified what he believed to be at 
least 12 primary abilities, including spatial abilities, 
perceptual abilities, numerical abilities, verbal rela- 
tions, and memory. Burt (25) believed he had evi- 
dence of a hierarchy of mental abilities ranging from 
general intelligence, through relations, to associations 
based on more specific perceptions “each more or 
less independent of the rest, yet all included within 
a single unified system” (25, p. 105). Guilford (67) 
has analyzed test results from superior adults to 
divide intellectual factors into two major groups of 
thinking and memory factors, with thinking factors 
divided into cognition factors (discovery), production 
factors (convergent and divergent thinking), and 
evaluation factors (decision-making). His total of 
some forty factors (only seven of which are con- 
cerned with memory) suggests a wide variety of think- 
ing abilities but probably gives more clues to the 
structure of intellect (Guilford’s term) than to the 
processes of thinking. 

Much of the recent writing on thinking takes ideas 
from many of the above positions. Books by John- 
son (96), Symonds (162), Vinacke (173), and others 
may be classed as eclectic but are not primarily 
concerned with theory as such. Piaget’s The Psychol- 
ogy of Intelligence (135) was influenced by some 
Gestalt concepts and by his interest in the genetic 
approach to mental life. He describes mental behavior 
at four different levels, from infancy to adolescence, 
with emphasis on “operations” in thinking. Hilgard’s 
analysis of theories of learning (81) has eclectic 
and comparative values for theories of thinking. 
Humphrey (84) draws from historical sources and 
research in problem-solving to give an eclectic ap- 
proach to problems of thinking. 

These eight main views of thinking reappear in 
some of the sections below which attempt to sum- 
marize what is known about thinking in terms of 
four main types of mental activity or situations de- 
manding them. 

ASSOCIATIVE THINKING. Theories, examples, 
and criticisms of associative thinking have been pre- 
sented in so many texts, usually on learning, that an 
extended discussion of the topic is unnecessary. Keep- 
ing in mind that thinking is a process moving from 
some stimulus or initiation to some conclusion or 
solution, whereas learning is the process of increas- 
ing skill or perfecting the execution of solutions, 
the overlap and the differences in the terms learning 
and thinking are evident. Thinking takes place during 
learning but is an intermediate phase rather than a 
final product; conversely, learning may affect the 
efficiency of different types of thinking, especially in 
their initial stages. Students of learning often include 
thinking as part of the process, and Hilgard (81), 
for example, states that “a complete theory of 
learning must have something to say about reason- 
ing, creative imagination, and inventiveness.” Many 
sources on learning, accordingly, give valuable clues 
to the nature of associative thinking. General books 
are Hilgard’s comparative study (81), Murphy’s his- 
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torical account (124), and a yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (127). Sources 
emphasizing association and conditioning are a dis- 
cussion of personality in terms of associative learning 
by Guthrie (71), the review by Mowrer (123), and 
the book by Spence (160). A historical account of 
association theory and problems up to 1932 was 
published by Robinson (147). These books and 
others on learning may vary widely in their inter- 
pretations of associative thinking, depending upon 
the school of psychology espoused by their authors, 

The place of association in learning and thinking 
is still in dispute. So-called “laws” of association such 
as association by contiguity, similarity, and contrast 
date back at least to Aristotle but are not regarded 
today by most psychologists as completely adequate 
explanations of a “determined course of ideas” mov- 
ing toward a given goal. In a review of 46 studies 
made in 1928 Pratt (142) concludes, “The sequence 
of ideas which enter into a train of thought cannot 
be accounted for in terms of association” and ex- 
presses the belief that the “laws” of association are 
inadequate to explain the particular kinds of linkage 
and direction found in thought. Many psychologists 
would agree that simple association is not an adequate 
explanation of the phenomena of perceptual organiza- 
tion, motivation, or the wide variety of symbolic 
processes such as found in human language behavior. 

On the other hand, associative thinking or some- 
thing close to it is accepted in the diverse stimulus- 
response theories of Thorndike, Guthrie, Skinner, 
Mowrer, and others. It is also included in the cogni- 
tive theories of Tolman, but not in those of Lewin. 
It appears strongly in the empirical approach to 
learning and thinking sometimes labeled function- 
alism (81). Since the time the Wurzburg school 
flourished in Germany, the concept of simple associ- 
ative thinking has been supplemented by ideas such 
as “set,” “latency,” and “reinforcement.” Simple asso- 
ciation and conditioning may not explain much think- 
ing, but with such additions as mediating processes, 
facilitation, and goal-directed activity the term has 
considerable validity for much of the mental behavior 
of children. Some recent writers, such as Hilgard, 
suggest also that association is a proper description 
of certain kinds of thinking and learning, but not of 
others. A multiple theory of learning may be most 
appropriate for the wide variety of tasks demanded 
by the typical school, such as acquiring the motor 
skill of handwriting, learning the multiplication facts, 
understanding a science experiment, or solving a 
geometry original. Brownell and Hendrickson (17) 
furthermore suggest that “arbitrary associations are 
to be found at all age and educational levels.” Chil- 
dren learn that a certain color is blue, a book is made 
of paper, or the name of the river is Hudson, with- 
out much meaning or abstraction involved. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate what percentage of his knowledge a 
child of ten years, for example, accepts by associa- 
tion, in contrast to solving individually or creating 
anew, but the amount of learning by fairly arbitrary 
association would seem to be great. Brownell and 
Hendrickson distinguish between the learning of 
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facts and information, as contrasted to the abstrac- 
tion and generalization needed for concepts and the 
relations between concepts that appear in scientific 
laws and other principles. Many school learnings, 
however, may be classed as facts, terms, or names 
and these probably develop with meaningful associa- 
tion and repetition. 

- An example of the recent revival of experimental 
interest in associative thinking is the use of associa- 
tion tests by such investigators as Cofer and his 
associates (30, 100), Osgood (130), and Schafer 
(154). Cofer and his associates have studied the 
effects of previous experience and a mediated gener- 
alization on associative responses. Osgood used factor 
analysis to find “evaluative,” “potency,” and “activ- 
ity” factors characterizing semantic judgments made 
in word associations. Schafer believes that associative 
tests are not particularly useful in pointing to con- 
flicts or in distinguishing between neurotic and normal 
people, but that they have analytic and synthetic 
phases which throw light on thinking processes. Still 
another example is a series of publications by Post- 
man (139, 141), in which he favorably examines 
“traditional associationism” and, with some of his 
students, explores roles of associative thinking in 
intentional and in incidental learning. 

Research summaries in many other parts of this 
Encyclopedia illustrate the role of associative think- 
ing in learning to spell, to read, to acquire the 
number facts, and to master place names and dates. 
To cite from hundreds of possible examples: in 
arithmetic, Gibb (59) and Gunderson (70) illustrate 
the process in learning subtraction and multiplication 
and division; in reading, Gates (57) has tests of 
associative learning as part of his diagnostic battery 
of reading difficulties, Durrell (48) recommends 
associative devices in developing word-recognition 
skills, and the Wheelers (182) list over forty symp- 
toms of associative difficulties in reading, followed by 
some twenty remedial suggestions. 

The references cited in this section might suggest 
that associative thinking is a relatively simple process 
associated with uncomplicated learnings such as 
words, names, and dates. Such a description is de- 
ceptively simple, however, as references to learning 
theory indicate. There is some evidence, further- 
more, that associative thinking is also useful in the 
more complex thinking of problem solving, discussed 
below. For example, Judson and Cofer (100) speak 
of “reasoning as an associative process” in terms of 
previously acquired and pervasive response systems. 
McNemar (112) found that college students high 
and low in problem-solving ability do not differ in 
free association, but that differences in controlled 
associations favor the high group. Maltzman (115) 
developed a theory of human problem solving based 
on a “compound temporal habit family hierarchy” 
which functions, at least in part, according to associ- 
ative principles. Some of the factors affecting such 
association are outlined in the next section. 

As stated above, Dollard and Miller (41) combined 
ideas about association with psychoanalytic concepts 
in a discussion of solving emotional problems. Hard- 
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ing (73) gives an associationist interpretation of 
creative thinking by describing it in terms of applica- 
tion or combination of ideas. She speaks of two types 
of association: (a) association of similars in which 
idea A: leads to a related idea As and (b) serial 
association in which B follows A, C follows B, etc. 
One of her concepts is that of “fringe ideas” which 
may be called up by similar feeling tones in associated 
interests. 

Such examples suggest that all associative thinking 
cannot be reduced to a simple stimulus-response 
formula, but that much of the child’s routine thinking 
in school or home is of an associative nature. It is 
not necessarily of a “lower” order than reasoning, 
criticizing, or creating, but it is probably a more 
frequent activity. 

PROBLEM SOLVING. The process of reasoning 
or problem solving has received much attention from 
research workers. Definitions of problem solving vary 
from Hazlitt’s description of the simple finding of 
exceptions (77) to Piaget's formal reasoning of a 
complex nature (88); from Maier’s combining the 
essentials of two isolated experiences (114) to 
Welch’s “the integrated activity of perception, mem- 
ory, recall, association, generalization, and recon- 
struction of ideas” (179). Problem solving is 
obviously not confined to arithmetical or quantitative 
situations but may arise whenever the individual is 
confronted by an obstacle or a task which he under- 
stands but to which he has no immediate answer in 
behavior. Problems can be practical, as in the 4-H 
Club member's dilemma about which crop to plant, 
or speculative as in the sixth-grader’s judgment of a 
character introduced in a story. To be a problem 
a situation must be understood; otherwise it may be 
labeled a puzzle eliciting haphazard, trial-and-error 
behavior. Problems and solutions are personal; what 
is a problem for one child is not for another, and 
what is a good solution for a child may not necessar- 
ily please his teacher. 

This section reports research labeled either prob- 
lem solving or reasoning. Because the term reasoning 
is associated with a “faculties of the mind” point of 
view, the term problem solving is preferred here; but 
early analyses of the process, dating back at least to 
the philosophers Descartes and Leibnitz, often em- 
ploy the word reasoning. Experimental studies by 
Lloyd Morgan and others began in the 1890's. In 
the early 1900’s there were two main methods of 
study, the logical analysis approach and the experi- 
mental approach to problem solving. The method of 
logical analysis was associated with the philosopher, 
the best-known statement being Dewey’s classic 
formulation of five steps (40). A more recent state- 
ment is that of Polya (138). Such analyses are often 
an idealized version of a sequence of steps and are 
usually the result of introspection of skillful thinkers, 
rather than the result of an empirical study of the 
thinking processes of a variety of people in different 
situations. The experimental work described below 
seldom yields such neat patterns. 

Experiments with Animals. Many of the early 
studies of problem solving were done around the 
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turn of the century with animals, such as the work 
of Lloyd Morgan mentioned above, Thorndike’s ex- 
periments with cats in puzzle cages, and somewhat 
later Kohler’s work with apes and Tolman’s with 
rats in mazes. These studies led to learning theories 
and to controversies such as the relative roles of 
trial and error and of insight in solving certain types 
of problems. In 1935 Dashiell (37) and later Hilgard 
(81) summarized and to some extent reconciled a 
number of theories. There is today some agreement, 
for example, that trial-and-error behavior is likely to 
occur in puzzle situations not understood by the 
organism, whereas insightful behavior may occur in 
situations which the subject can perceive in a mean- 
ingful way. Furthermore, insight may be immediate 
or gradual and may occur at any stage of the prob- 
lem-solving process (20, 173). 

Tests. Starting around 1915, different test makers 
began to include some types of reasoning tests in 
various batteries; Robitaille (148) has given a brief 
history of the development of such tests up to 1940. 
In England, Burt (24) first published his tests of 
“higher mental processes” in 1911 and later intro- 
duced various types of verbal problem-solving situ- 
ations which have influenced English and other 
European testing practice. 

More recent work with paper-and-pencil tests of 
problem-solving ability has involved a wide variety 
of tests with frequent use of factor analysis of results. 
Many of these studies are concerned with the question 
of whether or not there is a separate “reasoning” 
ability. Adkins and Lyerly (1) identified 16 factors 
and tentatively interpreted 13 of them in such cate- 
gories as: number, verbal situations, space, perceptual 
speech, memory, word fluency, ideational fluency, 
perceptual closure, and concept formation. A second- 
order factor analysis of these data by Matin and 
Adkins (118) yielded interpretations of five factors, 
such as precision in formation and use of verbal 
concepts, general verbal fluency, visualizing spatial 
constancy during movement, and speed and flexibility 
in analysis. Another analysis by Corter (32) gave 
more general factors in problem solving, such as 
learned activity, judgment, productiveness, and flex- 
ibility. Green and others (64) analyzed 32 tests given 
to Air Force personnel into nonreasoning and reason- 
ing factors, the latter including general reasoning, 
logical reasoning, eduction of perceptual and con- 
ceptual relations, and eduction of correlates. McNemar 
(112) contrasted college students who were good and 
poor problem solvers on some of these tests and 
found the good group superior in both deductive and 
inductive reasoning and in ability to overcome a rigid 
method or set in attacking a problem. Further experi- 
mentation with such tests is needed with younger 
subjects. 

Analysis of Product. The use of most Ppaper-and- 
pencil tests as described above represents an analysis 
of products. Teachers often use analysis of product 
or result by inferring a child’s difficulties in reading 
or arithmetic from his oral or written answers. Many 
research workers score correct and incorrect re- 
sponses and assume that a correct answer means suc- 


cessful solution. In her studies of concept attainment 
Heidbreder (78) accepted two successive correct re- 
sponses plus a later check as evidence of under- 
standing the concept or solution of the problem. 
Similarly Maier (114) used correct responses to 
puzzle-type situations often involving spatial rela- 
tions. Correct and incorrect responses are usually 
scored as such on standardized achievement tests, 
which sometimes go beyond simple recall to problem 
solving, as in certain comprehension questions in 
reading tests. Brueckner (18) and others have shown 
that in arithmetic children’s difficulties cannot be 
diagnosed by answer alone, and the present trend is 
to combine time-error scores with the observations 
discussed below. 

OBSERVATIONS OF PROCESS PLUS PROD- 
UCT. Attempts to analyze products have often been 
combined with observations of process in problem 
solving. Important studies in this category are those 
of Bloom and Broder (12), Buswell and Kersh (26), 
Duncker (47), and Wertheimer (181). Duncker ana- 
lyzed protocols describing behavior in a wide variety 
of verbal and spatial problem situations. On the 
basis of these he analyzed behavior into two main 
categories: (a) analysis of the- situation, and (b) 
analysis of the goal. He emphasized the importance 
of reorganization of the elements in the situation and 
discovery of “functional solutions,” as contrasted to 
mere perception or reproduction of related solutions. 
His monograph has many indirect suggestions for 
teaching problem solving. Wertheimer’s Productive 
Thinking, like Duncker’s monograph, is a successful 
attempt to go beyond superficial observations to an 
analysis of thinking processes in structured problems 
such as one dealing with areas of parallelograms. 

Bloom and Broder recorded the thinking processes 
of college students as they solved verbal problems of 
the type often found in achievement and intelligence 
tests. They combined the multiple-choice technique 
with the method of “thinking out loud” and gave 
detailed qualitative descriptions of characteristics of 
problem solving. They found such factors in the 
Process as successive “tension and relaxation” of the 
subject, numerous irrelevancies stated, and many in- 
complete, ungrammatical sentences used. 

Buswell used a combination of tests and protocols, 
based on recordings, of nearly 500 high-school and 
college students. The tests were designed to get at a 
student’s ability (a) to select relevant, irrelevant, and 
needed facts, (b) to estimate the reasonableness of 
answers, (c) to react to different verbal sequences 
in the statement of the problem, (d) to use symbols, 
(e) to discuss generalizations, and (f) to use some 
pattern or sequence in solving a problem. Buswell 
found that inability to perform the first process is 
closely related to failure in problem solving, that the 
group studied had little skill in estimating, that there 
is great variability in sequence of operations chosen, 
and that letter symbols were more difficult than 
number symbols. He concluded from protocols that 
the process of arriving at a generalization is a com- 
plex one and that lower-level understanding is not 
sufficient for transfer. The study gives an excellent 
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description of methods of studying patterns in prob- 
lem solving and concludes that “the most striking 
characteristic was variety, rather than similarity, in 
sequence of thinking,” 

Many other studies have been made of problem 
solving in specific situations. Long and Welch (108) 
studied the process in young children. Piaget and 
others (136) employed observations of children, in- 
terviews, and analysis of spontaneous conversation 
and found that the process is affected by the ego- 
centrism of early childhood and the social factors 
imposed upon older children. They believed that the 
ability to reason (defined as logical solution of ab- 
stract problems) is not common until 11 or 12 years 
of age. Many American studies, using different defi- 
nitions of problem solving, have concluded that it 
may occur as early as three years. The many studies 
in the field of arithmetic include those of Burch 
(21), Doty (42), Hanna (72), and LaZerte (104), 
H. C. Johnson (98) has summarized such studies up 
to 1943, and Brownell (16), Russell (151), and 
Thorndike (168) have discussed problem solving with 
emphasis on school practices. D. M. Johnson (94, 
96) has written two helpful summaries of problem- 
solving studies, with some emphasis on “search” be- 
havior, Summaries such as that of Taylor and 
McNemar (163) are available in the Annual Review 
of Psychology. 

These summaries and more specific researches sug- 
gest that factors affecting success in problem solving 
may be divided into four categories: (a) the nature 
of the problem, (b) the method of attack on the 
problem, (c) the characteristics of the solver, and 
(d) social or group factors in the situation. The 
overlap among (a), (b), and (c) has been suggested; 
if a problem is difficult for a child he may use trial- 
and-error or rigid methods of attack (16, 28). A 
shift in (b) and (c) by a teacher directing a student's 
attention to possible principles, without airing the 
whole solution, may increase efficiency (168). Many 
of the ways in which social factors may affect (b) 
and (c) have been summarized by Kelley and Thi- 
baut (102). 

This brief review of the evidence about human 
problem solving suggests that it is not a unitary 
ability but a complex of a number of abilities. Factor 
analytic studies indicate the existence of inductive and 
deductive reasoning abilities somewhat independent 
of intelligence. Positive correlations between problem 
solving and intelligence scores may be due in part to 
the nature of intelligence tests which often include 
problem situations. Problem solving seems to con- 
sist of some varieties of relational thinking variously 
described as eduction of relations and correlates 
(159), synthesis of isolated experiences (114), reor- 
ganization and recentering of material (181), and 
search (94, 122). Such thinking does not usually 
proceed in the elegant steps outlined by Dewey and 
others but may include orientation to the problem, 
analysis of materials and goals, and criticism of 
hypotheses in almost any order. In the solution of 
most problems met in schoolwork regardless of the 
subject-matter field, understanding of the situation, 
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perception of relationships, drawing from past experi- 
ence, and a patterning of the materials which sug- 
gests principle or transfer, perhaps with guidance 
from teacher or superior student, may all be helpful 
in solving problems. 

CRITICAL THINKING. The volume of research 
in critical thinking is not commensurate with the 
frequency of use of the term in statements of educa- 
tional objectives and other curriculum materials, 
When a teacher asks, “Is this a good story?” or “Do 
you accept the scientific claim in this advertisement?” 
he is not posing a problem, as discussed above, nor 
is he calling for a new production as in creative 
thinking. Essentially he is asking, “What is your 
judgment?” This is a special kind of problem with 
restricted answers, such as yes or no or doubtful to 
the science question or funny or exciting or realistic 
as responses to the story. Critical thinking then is a 
process of evaluation or categorization in terms of 
some previously accepted standards. It is a logical 
examination of data which avoids fallacies and judg- 
ments on an emotional basis only. In a world of 
conversation, admonition, newspapers, books, and 
television programs, the child needs to develop the 
ability to evaluate ideas, to be critical in scientific, 
social, and personal matters. This seems to involve 
attitude plus knowledge of facts plus some thinking 
skills, 

The writing on critical thinking has often been 
hortatory rather than based on research. Pingry (137) 
has suggested at least five uses made of the term. 
Some of these concepts make it much like problem 
solving with emphasis upon value judgments in rela- 
tion to some norm or standard. In this view it is 
close to judgment as used by Johnson (97) and, 
accordingly, can claim some research backing as 
summarized by Johnson, by Postman and Egan (140, 
p. 217-38), and by Russell (151). Reitz (145) 
stressed the importance of Blumenfeld’s work on 
judgment (13). 

The unitary nature of judgment or critical think- 
ing has not been verified in English or American 
studies, but complete evidence is lacking. The wide 
variety of definitions in use affect careful analyses 
because, as Johnson has remarked, good judgment 
“is commonly listed as a desirable characteristic of 
executives, aircraft pilots, quarterbacks, and parents.” 
Recent work by Guilford and his associates (68, 69) 
indicates that pure tests of judgment, or even the 
more general evaluative abilities, are difficult to 
develop for adults. In attempts to predict success as 
pilots, bombardiers, or navigators he and his associ- 
ates found that tests of judgment had heavy load- 
ings on mechanical experience, arithmetic reasoning, 
work-planning, estimation, and general reasoning 
factors. The best-known test of critical thinking is 
by Watson and Glaser (176), based on Glaser’s (61) 
competent review of school applications of critical 
thinking. This test includes a wide variety of subject 
matter in its six sections: A Survey of Opinions, 
General Logical Reasoning, Inference Test, General- 
ization Test, Discrimination of Arguments, and Eval- 
uation of Arguments. In a college sample the test 
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correlated only .41 with general intelligence and .38 
with reading ability, and so seemed to be a measure 
of some other ability, but the reliability of the sub- 
tests was low (96). Other tests of critical thinking 
have been included in Bloom’s Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives (11) and in Dressel and Mayhew’s 
General Education: Explorations in Evaluation (44), 
but they have not been widely used in experimental 
situations. Other paper-and-pencil tests of critical 
thinking have been reported by teachers and others, 
but only in experimental editions. 

Although the attempt to test critical thinking as 
such has not been completely successful, a number 
of teachers and research workers have reported 
progress in teaching specific thinking abilities which 
are related to, but not identical with, critical think- 
ing as defined above. Mahan (113) cited 36 discus- 
sions and studies of decision-making in education. 
Smith (158) traced the beginnings of critical thinking 
in preschool children. Grener and Raths (65) showed 
that third-grade, and Harris (74) that sixth-grade, 
children could be helped to think critically about 
specific classroom procedures. 

The “teachability” of critical thinking has also 
been demonstrated in several curricular areas. In 
reading, Gans (56) showed that intermediate-grade 
children could be helped in judging authenticity and 
relevancy of materials. McConnell (111) analyzed 
biographical materials and Jacobs (91) historical 
fiction to show some of the writers’ assumptions 
which students could be helped to recognize. Finch 
(55) discussed ways of teaching students to read mass 
magazines critically, and Dale (35) prepared a 
volume on How to Read a Newspaper. In science, 
Cahoon (27) described thinking experiences arising 
out of a unit on plant food in soil, and Burmester 
(23) analyzed behavior in critical aspects of scientific 
thinking. Edwards (51) and Thelen (165) demon- 
strated that students in chemistry classes could be 
taught to improve their abilities in critical thinking. 
In mathematics, Fawcett (52) described “classroom 
procedures by which geometric proof may be used 
as a means for cultivating critical and reflective 
thought,” and Zant (187) related critical thinking 
to mathematics courses in general education. In the 
social studies, Anderson and others (6) described an 
experiment in teaching critical thinking in the seventh 
and tenth grades, and Brown (15) analyzed the five 
types of evidence which college students accept as a 
basis for conclusions about social data. 

A special example of teaching critical thinking in 
the social-studies area is the considerable attention 
given to propaganda-analysis techniques. Such tech- 
niques have been described by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis (89), and their application in a 
number of school situations has been discussed (120, 
126). Osborn (131) has shown that ability to detect 
propaganda techniques is not enough, and that experi- 
ence and knowledge in the field are necessary safe- 
guards, 

This short list, selected from a considerable num- 
ber of examples, gives some support to the hypothesis 
that critical thinking in most curricular areas can be 
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taught through suitable classroom practices. In a 
world where the child gets little help in evaluating 
the ideas in the comic strip, the movie “epic,” the 
advertising “pitch,” and the unspoken assumptions 
of the TV western, it seems important that school 
programs give help in developing critical thinking 
abilities. 

CREATIVE THINKING. Creative thinking in the 
sciences, in human relations, and in the arts is con- 
sidered by some to be the “highest” of the higher 
mental processes. This article espouses no hierarchy 
of mental behavior, but it accepts the importance of 
creative activity in human affairs. The progress of 
our civilization depends upon new insights, fresh 
ideas, original productions. In a more personal sense, 
some measure of creativity exists in all children and 
adults, and the stimulation of creative thinking may 
be closely tied to a sense of achievement and an 
acceptable concept of the self which means happiness 
for the individual. Creative thinking has both social 
and personal implications. 

Creative thinking may be regarded, not as an 
esoteric ability possessed by the favored few, but as 
a common characteristic existing on a continuum 
(66, 151). As such it is related to the associative 
thinking, problem solving, and critical thinking dis- 
cussed above. It may involve associations of things 
known but put into a fresh synthesis. It may treat a 
clearly defined problem but, in the arts at least, it 
usually has a higher degree of personal involvement 
and an individual hallmark which is not true of an 
externally imposed problem. Springbett and others 
(161) suggest that conventional problem-solving 
tests, through their instructions or questions, tend 
to supply the principle to be used in solution, give 
the sequence in proper order, and provide all data 
necessary for solution. In contrast, a test of creative 
thinking should permit but not dictate organization 
of materials, present various elements separately, and 
yield some measure of the interaction of conscious 
and unconscious processes. Finally, creative thinking 
involves critical thinking because each new insight 
or product must be tested against some standard; 
however, critical thinking is part of the process 
rather than the final outcome. Each of these char- 
acteristics seems to apply to the first-grader painting 
at his easel, the sixth-grader writing an original story, 
or the tenth-grader discovering for himself a scientific 
principle. 

Such examples probably do not result in a “fresh” 

r “original” product as judged by the whole culture, 
but they are creative acts for the students accomplish- 
ing them. Although it has often been suggested that 
all learning is creative, it seems best to distinguish 
between an individual’s discovery of knowledge and 
the rarer process of creating it. For purposes of this 
article, creativity involves production, some tangible 
outcome, and originality. Guilford (66) and Wilson 
and others (184) define originality as “the ability to 
produce ideas which are statistically infrequent for 
the population of which the individual is a member.” 
They also believe that the inventor, the writer, and 
the artist may have some creative factor in common 
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but that there are many variations in patterns of 
creative abilities. The child who has strong interests 
and fresh insights in mathematics may not necessarily 
be creative in soap sculpture or in writing poems. 

Most of the experimental literature on creative 
thinking is of recent origin. The earlier writings con- 
sisted largely of biographies of creative people and 
introspective statements by creative thinkers. Men 
have always been curious about the creative process, 
but in most biographical and personal reports terms 
such as imagination, insight, and inspiration are used 
as blanket descriptions of complex behavior. Ghiselin 
(58) collected 38 accounts of the creative process 
written by people known for their productive work. 
Downey (43) attempted to study what she called 
creative imagination through analyses of biography 
and autobiography. Markey (117) summarized studies 
of children’s imagination which included some experi- 
mental work. In a summary made in 1931, Hutchin- 
son (87) suggested that creative thought is not a 
matter of imagination so much as “an integration of 
all the thought processes.” 

Another approach to the study of creative thinking 
has been one which emphasizes stages in creative 
thinking. The classic formulation which drew upon 
introspection is that of Wallas (174), who conceived 
creative thinking in terms of “preparation,” “incuba- 
tion,” “illumination,” and “verification.” These steps 
are not unlike Dewey’s stages in problem solving 
discussed above, and like Dewey’s stages they prob- 
ably are logical formulations of an idealized process 
rather than a true picture of how the child or adult 
creates. Experimental work to some extent verifying 
these stages in the work of poets and artists has been 
reported in a series of studies by Patrick (133). 
Vinacke (173) has given four limitations of the 
earlier Patrick investigations. A series of studies by 
Roe (149) of living painters, scientists, psychologists, 
and anthropologists emphasizes personal factors such 
as unusual energy output and perseverance, rather 
than stages in thinking. Other reviews are those by 
Weinland (177), who considers creativity especially 
in engineering and industry, and by Ferris (54) and 
Olsen (129) who makes applications to schoolwork. 

Tests of Creativity. The test approach to creativity 
is a recent one. Wilson and others (183, 184) have 
published two factor-analytic studies of 53 tests ad- 
ministered to over 400 air cadets and student officers. 
These tests used uncommonness-of-response, remote- 
ness-of-association, and “cleverness” as measures of 
originality. Analysis revealed nine previously identi- 
fied factors: verbal comprehension, numerical facility, 
perceptual speed, visualization, general reasoning, 
word fluency, association fluency, ideational fluency, 
and closure. Of greater interest were five new factors 
somewhat unrelated to the above and identified as: 
(a) originality—the ability to produce uncommon, 
clever, or remote responses; (b) redefinition—the 
ability to shift attack and use objects in a new way; 
(c) adaptive flexibility—the ability to change set to 
meet the new requirements of changing problems; (d) 
spontaneous flexibility—the ability to change set 
where changes are unrestricted; and (e) sensitivity 
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to problems—the ability to recognize practical prob- 
lems. Most of the tests of originality were of the 
completion or open-end type and could be adapted 
for further research with school-age people. Three 
examples were plot titles scored for cleverness and 
fluency, a word-association test scored for uncom- 
monness of response, and a test of remoteness includ- 
ing questions such as, “What would happen if all 
national and local laws were suddenly abolished?” 

Some studies of creativity have emphasized the 
importance of emotional and personality factors. 
Drevdahl (46) used nine of Guilford’s tests and 
others by Thurstone and by Cattell on two groups 
of university students rated as creative and noncrea- 
tive by two faculty members. They concluded that 
creative persons are superior to noncreative in verbal 
facility, fluency, flexibility, and originality. They are 
more introverted, somewhat more radical, and more 
self-sufficient. Creative students in the arts group 
are more sensitively emotional and more individual 
in behavior. Johnson (96) has summarized a number 
of studies which lead him to the hypothesis that 
creative persons in art and literary fields, as com- 
pared to science, are more unconventional, more 
individual, and more likely to feel frustrated. Rogers 
(150) has postulated other personality characteristics 
positively associated with creativity: lack of rigidity, 
tolerance of ambiguity, extensional orientation, a 
feeling that creativity expresses oneself, and the 
“ability to toy with elements and concepts.” Freedom 
to give expression to ideas is important in school 
and other situations. Burchard (22) summarized 
studies of creativity in which projective techniques 
were used and concluded that the usual intelligence 
test is a better predictor of the creative scientist than 
of the creative painter, actor, dancer, or sculptor. 
From intensive study of a small number of cases, 
Barkan and Hausman (8) concluded that individuals 
may be described in extreme terms in two classes: 
(a) “concept-bound theorists” utilizing fixed rela- 
tionships and tending to reject sensory data which 
do not conform to their expectations, and (b) 
“percept-bound theorists,” who continually test the- 
ories against on-going experiences and find difficulty 
in focusing for action. They conclude that the cre- 
ative person cannot be at either extreme end of this 
scale and that he must be sensitive to a broad range 
of possibilities but also aware of the necessity for 
making decisions. 

Although results are inconclusive, these studies 
suggest that, in addition to certain specific skills, 
running through creative activity may be three more 
general factors: (a) perceptual, (b) integrative, and 
(c) emotional. The first may be prominent in the 
work of artists and young children, the second in 
various uses of verbal symbols, and the third may 
vary with the specific task. For example, it may be 
low in most scientific studies but high in an autobi- 
ographical account of one’s childhood. Any teacher 
of creative activities must take account of these 
three factors as well as certain specific skills, such as 
techniques in brush work or getting unity in a 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THINKING ABILITIES. 
These descriptions of associative thinking, problem 
solving, and critical and creative thinking have given 
a number of examples of thinking ability at various 
age levels and indirectly suggested some useful school 
practices, Another way of examining the data on 
thinking abilities is from the developmental point of 
view, a consideration of typical performance at vari- 
ous age levels and factors affecting it. How do think- 
ing abilities develop? 

An intelligence test is only one way of investigating 
thinking ability. It is concerned with the product or 
result rather than the process itself. It gives a measure 
of the level of difficulty of a test item on which a 
certain percentage of children can state a correct 
answer at a particular age level, but usually presents 
few clues about the ways in which a child arrives at 
the correct solution. Such tests as the Stanford-Binet 
do contain examples of perceptual response, meaning 
of concepts, associative thinking, problem solving, 
and critical thinking as described above. In general, 
however, mental tests tell what to expect rather than 
how to expect it or how to analyze what the child 
is doing. 

In contrast to the fixed items of a test, the data 
on the development of thinking abilities range more 
widely. The parent, teacher, or psychologist must 
find clues in the child’s motor responses, his play, 
his language, his behavior in free situations as well 
as problem-imposed circumstances, and his activities 
in social situations, to arrive at some concepts of his 
development of thinking abilities. Such a diversity of 
sources makes any summary of the development of 
thinking abilities a difficult task, but one that must 
be added to the research on mental testing and placed 
alongside the account of child development. 

The child's first thinking probably has a sensori- 
motor basis. Even his first speech or babbling has 
been shown by Lewis (106), McCarthy (110), and 
others to be in part a manipulative, muscular process. 
In his chapter on “The Growth of Thought” Piaget 
(135) distinguishes between what he calls conceptual 
and sensori-motor intelligence. He believes that the 
latter is concerned with coordinating successive per- 
ceptions and overt movements and deals only with 
real entities on a level of practical satisfaction. After 
a period of transition, Piaget sees the period of con- 
ceptual intelligence as an entire rebuilding of the 
structures of thought. As is his custom, Piaget has 
divided the development of the thinking process into 
successive periods which he calls “stages in the con- 
struction of operations.” These may be summarized 
as: (a) the sensori-motor period mentioned above; 
(b) the development of symbolic and preconceptual 
thought, from one and one-half to four years; (c) the 
development of intuitive thought leading to the 
threshold of the operation, from 4 to 7 or 8 years, 
(d) the period of concrete operations of grouping of 
sensory stimuli, from 7 or 8 to 11 or 12 years; and 
(e) the perfecting of formal thought and its group- 
ings, from 11 or 12 years through adolescence. As 
in his former work (134), Piaget thus distinguishes 
between “reasoning about action or reality” and 
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“reasoning formally” with abstract propositions. The 
first, he believes, consists in first-degree grouping, the 
latter in “reflecting” and in higher-degree classifying, 
analyzing, enumerating, placing in space and time, 
accompanied by “implications” and “contradictions” 
of these operations. Piaget thus believes that “formal 
logic” and “mathematical deduction” are “inacces- 
sible” to the child before 12 or 13 years. 

Although there is the recurrent problem of defini- 
tion, the bulk of the experimental evidence in Eng- 
land and the United States is against Piaget’s theory 
of stages in thinking abilities and his distinction be- 
tween reasoning with concrete materials and abstract 
propositions as different processes. The problem may 
be one about the materials of thinking. Although 
her problems consisted of the simple ones of finding 
exceptions and generalizing with concrete materials, 
Hazlitt (77) found that children were capable of 
problem solving at about three or four years. With 
problems of generalizing to learn a concept, Heid- 
breder (79) found success in reasoning at two-and- 
a-half years. Welch (178) found that children are 
capable of understanding a first-order hierarchy at 
three to four years and that second- and third-order 
ones are grasped at five and six years of age. In a 
school situation, Haupt (76) found that children 
could generalize about science, or more specifically 
about energy relations between light and plant life, 
before they were seven years old. Alpert (4) studied 
problem solving in children up to four years of age. 
Almy (2) described observation of problem-solving 
behavior in young children. In her comprehensive 
summary of language development, McCarthy (110) 
has traced other experimentation which disagrees 
with Piaget’s views of language development and 
which may be interpreted, at least in part, as criticism 
of his views on the development of different kinds 
of thinking abilities at successive ages. 

Many studies of human development indicate that 
the young infant is capable of some associative think- 
ing as described above. The preschool child can en- 
gage in problem solving if the materials are largely 
concrete and within his experience. Critical thinking 
begins in informal fashion (158) but cannot function 
well until the child has a background of ideas and 
values against which to check proposals or conclu- 
sions. Creative thinking, personally defined, occurs 
frequently in the normal young child's language, 
play, and art activities but, like critical thinking, de- 
pends upon a wide background of experience if it 
is to be a creative contribution in the social sense. 
In other words, the processes of thinking, as here 
described, occur at all age levels. There is some 
evidence, accordingly, that children’s thinking does 
not differ in kind at different age levels. Here the 
distinction, made in the introduction of this article, 
between the materials and the processes of thinking 
may be important as an hypothesis to be tested in 
further experiments. It would seem that there is some 
basis for the belief that, after three or four years of 
age, children are capable of associative thinking, 
problem solving, critical thinking, and creative think- 
ing. It is only in the materials which he can handle 
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that the five-year-old, say, differs from the twelve- 
or the seventeen-year-old. 

This statement must not be construed as implying 
that the five-year-old is as capable a thinker as the 
fourteen-year-old. In the first place, the fact that he 
does not have the same store of percepts, memories, 
and concepts to draw upon means that he is not 
able to do the same amount of relational thinking. 
He has not as many classes or hierarchies to manipu- 
late in problem solving. It means that he has not the 
same knowledge to check against when he must do 
critical thinking, nor the same materials to reorgan- 
ize or the same depth of emotion to guide him when 
he does creative thinking. As a result, his solution, 
his criticism, or his product is “childish” or “imma- 
ture” or “incomplete” compared to that of the older 
person. The important thing, however, is that the 
outcome may be a good one for a child his age; 
normatively speaking, he has been using the processes 
of thinking successfully and the product is a good 
one for him at his age. 

Another important difference in the thinking of 
persons five, ten, and fifteen years of age lies in the 
motivational area, Emotional controls, interests, and 
attitudes, all of which may affect thinking, change 
with the years (135). At these three successive ages 
the thinking may tend to be egocentric, peer-group 
dominated, and more broadly social because of re- 
lated developmental factors. Such motivation may 
affect the outcomes or products of the child's 
thinking. For example, changes with age in young 
children's anxiety may affect their manipulative, 
imaginative, and constructive-creative play (75). In- 
helder and Piaget (88) have traced how affective 
development parallels thinking processes in childhood 
and adolescence. Children’s fantasies, with a high 
emotional content, change with age (38). Dymond 
and others (49) found measurable changes in em- 
pathy from the second grade through the sixth grade. 
These few examples illustrate the fact that the child's 
mental processes are a part of his total behavior and 
that the concept of maturation in thinking is just 
as tenable as that of physical or emotional matura- 
tion. This raises the final question of what the school 
can do to aid the development of more mature or 
clearer or more productive thinking. es 
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abilities must distinguish between the materials of 
thinking and the processes of thinking. Knowledge 
does not guarantee good thinking, but high-level 
thinking is dependent upon knowledge, Children and 
youth who have a large store of experiences—per- 
cepts, images, memories, and concepts—are not nec- 
essarily the best thinkers, but they have many advan- 
tages in situations demanding thought. There are 
hundreds of studies showing that these materials of 
thinking can be taught and learned, See CONCEPTS. 
The evidence suggests, however, that such materials 
should be taught directly and specifically, Exhorta- 
tion to think clearly is not enough. Having the plac- 
ard THINK on one’s wall is as useless as urging 
someone else to “pay attention” or to “keep an open 
mind.” Children and adults need more specific helps. 

Furthermore, there is always the problem of ap- 
plying one’s knowledge in the form of facts learned 
associatively or concepts acquired inductively to new 
problems and situations, There is considerable evi- 
dence that children and adolescents do not use their 
knowledge effectively under changed conditions. See 
TRANSFER OF LEARNING. Most texts in educational 
psychology give examples in which some or little 
transfer occurred during experiments (166), but they 
stress the dependence of transfer on how the teaching 
developed meanings. In a recent study, Burack and 
Moos (20) found that neither verbal examples, 
demonstrational examples, nor hints progressing from 
the abstract to the concrete were of much help with 
problem-solving materials such as mechanical puzzles, 
In another study with college students, Maltzman 
and others (116) used the Szekeley problem of find- 
ing the heavier of two spheres when metal balls of 
identical size but different weights are rolled down an 
inclined plane, They found that success was not re- 
lated to physics instruction on mass, inertia, accelera- 
tion, or the pendulum, but to factors of superior 
retention and abstract reasoning abilities. These are 
only two examples of many that knowledge is not 
sufficient to produce good thinking processes, 

Some general aids to the problem of improved 
thinking processes have been given, with some psy- 
chological basis for the recommendations, in books 
by Humphrey (84), Mursell (125), Symonds (162), 
and Thouless (169). Other books with more direct 
application to school practices are those by Bowers 
(14), Jepson (92), and Russell (151). Other sugges- 
tions by Blackwood (9), Hook (82; p. 235-73), 
Mead (119), and Pressey (143) are deductions based 
on knowledge of research and classroom practices. 

Educational literature is full of many reports of 
some success in teaching specific thinking abilities, 
In general, the experiments deal with short-range 
rather than long-range teaching, with situations in- 
volving some uncontrolled variables, with specific 
rather than generalized techniques and subject matter, 
and with inadequate checks on the permanency of 
the acquired abilities. 

Experiments in associative thinking have involved 
the use of reproduction of facts, delayed memory, 
conditioned response, and much routine thinking of 
a sequential pattern. The demands on the child are 
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usually less complex than in developing concepts, 
problem solving, critical and creative thinking. They 
may involve number facts in arithmetic, correcting 
words in spelling, memorizing poetry, and some types 
of writing. Hundreds of studies of this sort have been 
summarized by Cole (31) and by Reed (144), and 
in texts on the teaching of arithmetic, reading, and 
language. Careful analysis of the literature, however, 
warns against a simple theory of conditioning or 
association translated into meaningless repetition or 
drill. Factors of readiness, understanding, and use 
largely influence the success of the associative process 
(34, 93, 128). 

Experiments in problem solving have usually been 
made in mathematics and science, or in a mechanical 
puzzle situation unrelated to most schoolwork. How 
to develop abilities for problem solving in human 
affairs has been largely neglected in research. As 
early as 1920 Parker (132) presented a detailed list 
of conditions helpful in efficient problem solving. 
Brownell (16) and Thorndike (168) have added 
more recent suggestions of a general nature. More 
specific suggestions in mathematical situations are 
those of Burch (21) and Katona (101). Burch ques- 
tioned the value of children using formal steps in the 
analysis of arithmetic problems. Doty (42) listed six 
activities associated with correct problem solving in 
arithmetic. 

Two science studies involving problem solving and 
critical thinking of high-school and college students 
are those of Edwards (51) and of Thelen (165). In 
view of current interest in science, careful analysis 
of what can and should be learned at different levels 
is important. Robertson (146) gave examples of 
typical materials to test scientific thinking at the 
elementary-school level, and Ebel (50) did a careful 
analysis of more than one hundred factors that might 
be involved in scientific attitudes related to problem 
solving in this area. 

Other work in problem solving has tested the 
efficacy of inductive and deductive procedures and 
found some combination of them of general value 
(10, 33, 109, 185). In another area, graphical aids 
and other semi-concrete materials have demonstrated 
their values in improving the process of problem 
solving (34, 36). Emotional factors may also affect 
the teacher’s influence on problem solving. Grace 
(62) has shown that there may be a relationship 
between the sixth-grader’s personality and the effec- 
tiveness of various types of teaching. Iverson and 
Reuter (90) showed that ego-involvement may affect 
problem solving and critical thinking as a curvilinear 
function, inhibitive or disruptive at the extremes 
and optimally facilitative near the middle. Johnson 
(96) presented hypothetical curves to show that 
emotional factors may have different influences in 
judgment and in production situations. One conclu- 
sion from most of these studies is that problem- 
solving abilities can be taught because the process 
involves factors that can be controlled. Motivational 
factors do not necessarily disrupt abstract reasoning. 
Parents and teachers can avoid ready-made solutions 
to children’s problems, can call attention to neglected 
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factors, can assist in use of inductive-deductive 
methods where solutions are in the form of definitions 
or generalizations, and can encourage continuous 
evaluation of part-solutions (151). 

Because critical thinking is close to certain phases 
of problem solving, it follows that some of it, too, 
may be taught successfully. In a culture where there 
is some stress on conformity, critical thinking may be 
one of the most important abilities taught in school. 
The Glaser (61) study, mentioned above, suggested 
that high-school students can develop both skills and 
attitudes favorable to critical thinking. Kottmeyer 
(103) described the development of critical reading 
abilities in intermediate-grade classes. Trager and 
Yarrow (171) indicated that prejudices have been 
acquired by the time a child is in primary grades and 
accordingly that critical analysis of one’s assump- 
tions and conclusions cannot be left to instruction 
at the high-school level. Miller (121) has shown 
that different kinds of fallacies in reasoning differ 
in difficulty for children. In a list of some thirty 
types derived from logic, he labeled the most diffi- 
cult: arguing in a circle, the illicit minor, accent, 
false analogy, and equivocation. Easiest to detect 
were: undistributed middle term and lack of corre- 
spondence between affirmative and negative conclu- 
sions and premises. Arnold (7) illustrated gains in 
tests on relevancy of data, adequacy of data, and 
bias in a three-month experiment in the fifth and sixth 
grades. Dressel and Mayhew (45) have made a be- 
ginning on materials for critical thinking in the area 
of the social sciences. 

Curricular studies in creative thinking have been 
directed toward appreciation or production. Most 
books on the teaching of music, art, and language 
give hints for developing appreciation and examples 
of children’s creative products. Controlled experi- 
ments in the area are far outnumbered by anecdotal 
reports. For example, Sheehy (156) gave examples 
cf creative activities in music. Hartley and others 
(75) showed some of the creative aspects of chil- 
dren’s play. Some relations of personality to creative 
art have been hypothesized by Alschuler and Hatt- 
wick (5). Day (39) has described the stimulation of 
creative art through the use of some museum mate- 
rials. The chapters by Horn (83, Ch. 3, 4, 5, 11) on 
stimulating imaginative thinking have many practical 
helps in the social-studies field. 

Littwin (107) studied three methods of teaching 
creative writing with seventh- and eighth-grade stu- 
dents. Over a two-week period the method empha- 
sizing perception through the various senses gave 
results superior to those emphasizing picture descrip- 
tion and the use of literary models. Veatch (172) 
found that children who engaged in creative activities 
made certain social-emotional gains, and listed ten 
principles for stimulating thinking in classwork. 
Shoobs (157) found personality gains in a group of 
maladjusted boys as a result of a group psychodrama 
technique which required creative thinking. A num- 
ber of attempts have been made to develop measures 
of maturity in reading (63) and writing (53) which 
give some weight to creative achievements in these 
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areas. Most Studies in science are concerned with 
problem solving but many of them, such as Piaget’s 
The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality (134), 
study some characteristics which may be labeled 
critical and creative thinking, As in previous para- 
graphs, these studies are merely examples of the wide 
range of investigations in any one area rather than 
a systematic summary of the total research in teach- 
ing various thinking abilities, 

CONCLUSIONS. The curriculum expert or school 
critic who advocates more stress on developing think- 
ing abilities is not proposing a simple procedure to 
be taught in three periods a week. This article has 
indicated some of the complexities involved from 
the point of view of the psychologist or the classroom 
teacher and omits whole areas of research, such as 
studies concerned with neurological data, which fur- 
ther complicate the picture. We can never know 
directly how children think—we can only observe 
their behavior in situations requiring thought. Burt 
(25) and Guilford (67), for example, have attempted 
to organize the mental processes into some kind of 
structure; but such statements are, at best, hypotheses. 
This article has not been concerned with stimuli to 
thinking, as in sensation and perception, nor does it 
deal directly with the materials of thinking—the 
percepts, memories, images, and concepts—which 
are used in thinking. Instead, it adopts the position 
that the thinking processes are interrelated and molar, 
but that, for school purposes, four overlapping types 
or events in thinking can be distinguished. Associa- 
tive thinking, problem solving, critical thinking, and 
creative thinking represent different foci or purposes 
in thinking, rather than discrete processes. Other 
terms such as disequilibrium, search, relational think- 
ing, logical analysis, reflective thinking, and imagina- 
tion might have been used to describe what children 
do in school when they think. 

One of the important hypotheses of the present 
description is that children’s materials of thinking are 
many—the normal school-age child has thousands of 
percepts, memories, and concepts—but that the proc- 
esses of thinking are few. The evidence available 
seems to indicate that the preschool child is capable 
of using each of the processes, but that his conclu- 
sions or solutions may be hampered by lack of data 
to manipulate or knowledge by which to judge. Re- 
search data are scatttered and incomplete, but they 
further indicate that specific thinking abilities can be 
developed with school children of all ages if the 
instruction is specifically directed toward such im- 
provement. Children can associate with precision, do 
inductive thinking, solve problems in science or social 
studies, learn to be critical of what they read or hear, 
and be stimulated to various creative endeavors, if 
a competent teacher has such definite objectives in 
mind and works with the group toward them, not 
only in some special lessons but during many parts 
of the day’s work. Within limits imposed by physical 
structure and general intelligence, all thinking mate- 
rials and many thinking skills can be learned. 

In contemporary civilization, children and adults 
need a variety of these materials and abilities as never 
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before. Automation or electronic computers will 
never replace the human mind at work. Machines, 
for example, may be better in speed, computations, 
replication, simultaneous operations, and even im- 
mediate memory. With the help schools can give, 
people will probably always be better at identification 
of a problem, planning solutions, inductive thinking, 
improvisation, and critical and creative thinking. 


MARCH 1958 David H. RUSSELL 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


As a specialized field of study, educational history, 
like the other social sciences, emerged from the older 
collegiate disciplines in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Two ideas gave impulse to this movement. 
That these two ideas could be entertained was, in 
turn, a function of the increased specialization, 
wealth, and leisure that characterized the period of 
the industrial revolution. 

One impulse toward the study of educational his- 
tory, as such, came from the belief that educational 
reform was dependent on the professionalization of 
teaching, and that this professionalization demanded 
a specialized training program. On these assumptions 
James G. Carter, Horace Mann, Calvin Stowe, and 
others established normal schools and sought to de- 
velop a professional curriculum for them. Under the 
leadership of Henry Barnard they turned to such 
European teacher-educators as Pestalozzi, Jean Bap- 
tiste de La Salle, Auguste Herman Francke, and 
Victor Cousin for inspiration. When, after the War 
Between the States, American teacher-educators sought 
professional subject matter, they again turned to the 
writings of Europeans, among them Gabriel Com- 
payré (20), S. S. Laurie (63), and Robert H. Quick 
(86). 

A second impulse toward the specialized study of 
educational history was the idea that truth is best 
verified by a group of trained scholars who share 
specialized canons for research in a particular field 
of inquiry. This concept adumbrated the end of the 
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amateur’s reign in scholarship. It was institutionalized 
in the German universities, which idealized the pur- 
suit of knowledge for its own sake. When American 
universities accepted this ideal, they tried to create 
a climate in which specialized and independent 
scholars could be nurtured and sustained. Thus was 
made available the possibility of history of education 
emerging as an independent field of study. 

These two impulses—the professional and the 
scholarly—ought in theory to have complemented 
each other; in fact they have often warred so far 
as the history of education is concerned. This conflict 
will be clearly seen in what follows. 

When the field of education emerged, it fell heir 
to a vast collection of classical and semi-classical 
sources, Social theorists, from Plato to Pestalozzi, 
had discussed the social function of education. They 
had also discussed human psychology and considered 
the arts in which men should be instructed. Many of 
them, including Plato, Quintilian, Erasmus, Come- 
nius, Locke, and Rousseau, had given thought to 
methods of instruction. The new historians of educa- 
tion thus inherited a solid body of material. 

Indeed, the historical material was virtually the 
only material available for professional courses. Em- 
pirical techniques for studying human development, 
learning, and school management had not yet de- 
veloped. To be sure, the normal-school teacher could, 
and did, draw on his own experience for the “tricks 
of the trade” which he discussed in the “Art of 
Teaching” course. Yet when he turned to the nature 
of the child and of the learning process he was inex- 
orably led to the classical authorities. Thus Cyrus 
Peirce, in the first state normal school, adopted John 
Abercrombie's Mental Philosophy as a text, and there 
encountered historical views. 

Small wonder, then, that history of education be- 
came a staple in nineteenth-century teacher educa- 
tion programs. This was particularly true in the 
universities, which established such programs in the 
closing decades of the century. The view of university 
educators generally was reflected by President F. A. 
P. Barnard of Columbia College who, in 1881, in- 
sisted that all professional teachers should be exposed 
to the ideas of historically great educators as a source 
of suggestion and inspiration. Speaking in the same 
spirit Thomas J. Morgan, representing the normal- 
school point of view, urged a careful study of educa- 
tional history. 

Although it dealt with past events, the early mate- 
rial offered as history of education was a-historical 
from the point of view of modern historical scholar- 
ship. The careful criticism of sources, the caution in 
attributing “influence,” the care in extrapolating 
trends, the insistence that a man’s ideas be interpreted 
in the context of his own times, the refusal to gen- 
eralize more widely than the evidence justified, the 
insistence on accuracy and precision in statements of 
“fact”—all canons of modern historiography—were 
often lacking. Instead, readers were offered some- 
thing which could better be described, for our times, 
as “comparative educational theories.” There was a 
tendency to discuss these theories as if their authors 
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were all contemporaries, not men standing at differ- 
ent points in a process by which the present was 
developed. One can, of course, consider a given 
system of thought, not as reflecting an earlier situa- 
tion but as a candidate for present belief. To do so 
may be of value, but this is to be a philosopher and 
not a historian, as the present practitioners of the 
historian’s art would describe themselves. 

The limitations of early educational history, as 
such, become more sharply defined as one examines 
the concept of scientific history which developed in 
the universities at the turn of the century. Interest- 
ingly enough, the passion for making academic in- 
quiry empirically scientific pervaded fields other than 
history, and led to the development of new techniques 
for studying human development, learning, and 
school management. These new tools brought into 
being attitudes and bodies of knowledge which 
eventually shoved educational history out of its cen- 
tral position in teacher-education programs. Let us 
then consider the new concepts of historical research, 
which provide the canons for modern inquiry into 
educational history. Later we will return to the his- 
tory of education as a specialized field of study. 

CANONS OF MODERN HISTORIOGRAPHY. 
Historical research and writing are evaluated in 
terms of (a) care in collecting data and authenticat- 
ing source material, (b) judiciousness in interpreting 
data, and (c) application of controlled imagination 
and literary art in organizing and presenting data. 
As a humane art, the writing of history has a long 
and noble lineage. That men can find Clio, the muse 
of history, exciting had been demonstrated to the 
ancient Greeks by Herodotus and Thucydides. That 
she is a treacherous servant capable of being prosti- 
tuted to selfish masters had been demonstrated by 
certain medieval church and civil rulers who created 
spurious documents. That scholars, by a careful criti- 
cism of sources, could at least partly recall her to 
the service of truth had been proved by the Renais- 
sance Humanists—Valla, who exposed the so-called 
Donations of Constantine, and Erasmus, who puri- 
fied scriptural sources. The great American historians 
of mid-nineteenth century, among them George Ban- 
croft, William H. Prescott, and Francis Parkman, 
well knew two of the most important rules: that 
good history demanded a careful study of sources, 
and that it must be written in a lively, imaginative 
style. It remained, however, for the professional 
historians who followed them to examine more ex- 
plicitly the problems of interpreting data. 

The apostle of scientific history was the German, 
Leopold von Ranke. He, and his English and Amer- 
ican disciples, insisted above all that the historian’s 
task was to describe past events as they actually 
happened, But these scholars were also concerned 
with the genetic aspects of history. The story of the 
origins and evolution of present cultural forms was 
their chief interest. To tell such a story they recog- 
nized that a ceaseless examination of primary source 
material was essential. Skill in the discovery and 
criticism of such sources demanded, they believed, 
careful training in research techniques. Wisdom in 
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interpreting data and artistry in presenting it, they 
argued, could come only when the would-be historian 
was subjected to the ruthless criticism of a commu- 
nity of trained scholars. So Ranke utilized the gradu- 
ate seminar as a training field for his students, and 
his American disciple, Herbert Baster Adams, fol- 
lowed this lead at the Johns Hopkins University. 
Here was established the prototype for the making of 
historians. 

Ranke, Adams, and their students were, as were 
most nineteenth-century historians, primarily con- 
cerned with political and military history. They in- 
sisted, however, that attention be paid to the influence 
of geographical factors on the evolution of political 
forms. Adams’ students, among them Frederick Jack- 
son Turner and Woodrow Wilson, continued this 
emphasis. Turner, who described the development of 
American democracy as an outgrowth of life under 
frontier conditions, inspired a host of American 
scholars. The idea that historical events must be 
interpreted in the context of their time was generally 
accepted. 

In the second and third decades of the twentieth 
century a group of American historians began to feel 
that the interests of nineteenth-century historians 
had been too narrowly focused on political and mili- 
tary events. James Harvey Robinson, Charles A. 
Beard, Carl L. Becker, and others began to call for 
a “New History” which would study all aspects of 
human culture—the economic, artistic, educational, 
sociological, and psychological as well as the political. 
The history of education, like that of other social 
institutions, became a legitimate field of study for 
the general historians. Even Adams, for all his alleged 
concentration on politics, had edited a series of state 
histories of education for the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the eighties and nineties. Those men began 
to include a discussion of educational events in their 
textbooks, and several general historians, among them 
Beale (5), Curti (26), Jernegan (54), and Morison 
(76), wrote volumes largely concerned with the 
history of education. The interest of general histori- 
ans in the history of education has alternately ebbed 
and flowed in recent decades. In the last few years 
there has been a sharp increase, illustrated by the 
production of such books as those by Wright (111, 
112). Further evidence of this increased concern 
since 1956 has been the willingness of the American 
Historical Association and the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association to join with the History of Edu- 
cation Society in sponsoring programs on history of 
education at their annual meetings. In 1957 the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education appropriated a 
substantial sum to stimulate the interest of general 
historians in the history of education. 

Particularly with respect to higher education have 
the general historians been active. Perhaps the classi- 
cal history of an American educational institution 
was Morison’s history of Harvard (74, 75). Other 
significant contributions have been made by Cheney 
(15), Curti and Carstensen (27), Hofstadter and 
Metzger (49), Storr (94), and Wertenbaker (103). 
The interest in the history of higher education has, 
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of course, always been marked so far as Medieval- 
Renaissance historians are concerned. Haskins’ study 
of the rise of universities (47) is a case in point, 

The “new historians” were professionals. Even 
those outside the universities were motivated ideally 
by the desire to describe events as they actually 
occurred. To be sure, they wrote from a point of 
view, and there was much discussion about how to 
reconcile these points of view with the alleged ideal 
of objectivity. Yet though they wrote to evoke ac- 
ceptance of their point of view, they were willing to 
be evaluated, in the final analysis, by historians and 
as historians. The questions of whether they furthered 
a particular ideal or provided “useful” knowledge 
were secondary. Such, at least, was the theoretical 
ideal of twentieth-century historians. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF EDUCATION. However, it was in the schools 
and colleges of education that educational history 
found its real home so far as American universities 
were concerned. This was where the courses in his- 
tory of education were offered, the specialized 
teachers of educational history were trained and em- 
ployed, and books on the history of education were 
most widely read. Several characteristics of these 
schools of education were destined to affect pro- 
foundly the development of historical inquiry into 
education, 

In the first place, the schools of education were 
professional schools which took as their primary 
function the production of practitioners rather than 
of scholars. Moreover, they had an evangelical urge 
to inspire their students with a sense of professional 
mission. What they most desired was useful and in- 
spirational literature. 

In the second place, neither teachers nor students 
of educational history found themselves in a commu- 
nity of trained, sympathetic, historical critics. If their 
immediate colleagues were not simply uninterested in 
history, they were usually unprepared to criticize on 
historical grounds. Finally, the hostility between the 
departments of education and those of history was 
sometimes so intense that one who tried to be both 
a historian and an educationist was suspect in both 
camps. In short, the schools of education failed to 
produce a climate in which historians, committed 
to the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake and 
dependent for intellectual sustenance on a community 
of trained, sympathetic, but critical colleagues, could 
be well nourished. Yet they did provide a home for 
the specialized historian of education, which was 
more than could be said of departments of history. s 

In 1897 the new Teachers College of Columbia 
University employed a graduate PhD of the University 
of Chicago, Paul Monroe, as an instructor in history. 
Monroe had been trained in the new canons of scien- 
tific history and sociology. He was employed by a 
college which was shortly to gain pre-eminence as a 
great graduate school of education, dedicated among 
other things to the study of education as an inde- 
pendent field of inquiry. The Dean of the College, 
James Earl Russell, gained distinction for his attempts 
to humanize and broaden professional teacher educa- 
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tion, In 1899, the year in which Monroe began to 
teach history of education, Russell pointed out that 
unless education were seen in the context of the 
historical evolution it would be falsely viewed. 

Yet Teachers College was also to become the pro- 
fessional school par excellence. By 1920, when Mon- 
roe had largely abandoned history of education and 
turned to comparative education, Russell had con- 
cluded that though the disinterested pursuit of knowl- 
edge was essential in a professional school, the 
curriculum of such a school must be organized in 
functional terms; that is, it must “pay off” in the 
practical activities of its students. 

Monroe’s career, then, included the pioneering 
efforts to make history of education a legitimate field 
of specialized scholarly inquiry, but it also illustrated 
some of the major problems of conducting such in- 
quiry in a professional school. His own early book 
(71) represented the first attempts of an American 
trained in the new methodological canons to write a 
general history of education. His students were put 
to work ferreting out the sources and origins of the 
American educational system. A series of pioneering 
volumes emerged from the pens of Abelson (1), 
Inglis (51), Kilpatrick (58), Knight (59), Suzzallo 
(95), Updegraff (102), Woody (108), and others. 

Monroe was, however, a part-time historian, as 
were his students and many others who taught his- 
tory of education in the schools of education. Often 
the other courses taught became their major interest. 
Monroe drifted into comparative education, and his 
historical research ceased. Kilpatrick became an edu- 
cational philosopher, Inglis specialized in secondary 
education, and Suzzallo and Updegraff assumed im- 
portant administrative posts. Only a few like Knight 
and Noble maintained a life-long interest in historical 
research, and even these few found their time divided 
between history and other pedagogical fields. 

Nor was the diversion of trained historians into 
other fields the most damaging aspect of the part-time 
historian role in the schools of education. Even 
worse was the fact ‘that people trained primarily in 
psychology, or curriculum, or administration were 
assigned responsibility for teaching the history of 
education courses. As iate as 1950 it was estimated 
that fewer than 42 percent of those teaching history 
of education had received training as historians. 
Moreover, many of the purportedly historical mono- 
graphs were written by people largely untrained in 
historical scholarship. Students in educational admin- 
istration, in the teaching of various subjects, and in 
curriculum theory frequently chose to do dissertations 
of a historical nature. Some of these were, of course, 
well done. Many were pathetically inadequate if 
judged according to the standards set by the better 
departments of history. 

During Monroe's career two other trends, destined 
to put the historian of education on the defensive, 
clearly emerged. The first was furthered by G. Stanley 
Hall, Joseph M. Rice, Edward L. Thorndike, Lewis 
Terman, Charles Judd, and others. To such men, 
scientific research based on experimental and statis- 
tical techniques was more relevant to the solution 
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of certain educational problems than was historical 
research or philosophical analysis. This attitude 
achieved dominance in the second decade of the 
twentieth century, so far as schools of education 
were concerned. Able students were increasingly 
attracted to professors holding these views, and the 
results of their research led to vast new bodies of 
material on child development, learning theory, cur- 
riculum organization, administrative techniques, and 
methods of teaching. No longer need the professor 
of education turn largely to historical materials—nor 
did he. If, in the teacher-education programs, time 
must be found for the new material, much of which 
seemed clearly relevant, it would have to come from 
that already given to general education or to the 
older pedagogical courses such as history of educa- 
tion. The only alternative was to increase the total 
training period. In time both alternatives were 
adopted. 

The second trend mitigating against history of edu- 
cation was deeply rooted in the tradition of Ameri- 
can teacher education. In the era of the early normal 
school, the time for teacher education was patheti- 
cally short, and, in any case, teachers were expected 
to be only technicians who operated in terms of 
policy decisions and principles handed down from 
the school board and administrator. Under such con- 
ditions the emphasis was overwhelmingly, and per- 
haps appropriately, on the practical aspects of 
classroom management. Moreover, the Pestalozzian 
movement and the manual-training movements, which 
intrigued professional teacher-educators, had sharp- 
ened the traditional American distrust of theory and 
fondness for activity. In spite of the cautions of 
such people as John Dewey, the new empirical and 
pragmatic movements gave added strength to these 
early tendencies. To these forces was added the 
passion of schools of education to be professional in 
a narrow and evangelical sense. Almost inevitably, 
then, the schools of education made utility the high- 
est criterion for judging any kind of instruction. 

As the survey movement was turned on profes- 
sional education itself, history of education came in 
for increased criticism. Between 1915 and 1933 a 
series of studies purported to measure history of edu- 
cation against the standard of utility and found it 
wanting, Among these surveys were those by Hutson 
(50), Kelly (56), Koos and Woody (62), Learned 
and others (64), and Peik (83). 

In the face of these attacks, history of education 
continued to hold a strong position in teacher-educa- 
tion programs in the early twenties, according to 
studies by Hardy (46) and Lee (65). Between 1925 
and 1933, however, it appears to have declined in 
popularity if studies by Deyoe (30) and Wofford 
(106) are accepted. Not only were fewer courses 
being offered, but fewer significant research studies 
in the history of education were being produced. 
Although nearly 6 percent of the research studies 
reported by the U. S. Office of Education in 1927 
were historical in nature, the percentage had fallen 
to slightly more than 2 percent in 1931. One finds, 
in the third decade, few studies of the stature of 
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those produced in the earlier period. The vast major- 
ity produced were either master’s theses reporting 
development of local school systems, or studies con- 
ducted by students not majoring in educational history. 

In the twenties and early thirties, the educational 
historians were content to produce marketable text- 
books. Among these were books written in America 
by Cubberley (23, 24), Finney (39), and Reisner 
(88), and in England by Boyd (7) and Rusk (90). 
Specialized volumes were produced by Culver (25), 
Eby (34), Hansen (45), Reisner (87), Woody (109), 
and others. 

During the thirties the educational historians spent 
more and more time in meeting attacks on their field 
of study. In these efforts they were aided by the 
Social Frontier movement in education. The leaders 
of this movement vigorously reasserted the impor- 
tance of the social sciences, including history, in the 
solution of educational problems. On the other hand, 
they also established multi-disciplinary courses in 
the “social foundations of education” which threat- 
ened to destroy, by partial absorption, history of 
education as a distinct field of instruction. The Social 
Frontiersmen were deeply committed to specialized 
research in educational history as well as in the other 
social sciences, but they expected the researchers to 
find an outlet through integrated, problem-centered 
courses and books. Moreover, in preparing teachers 
for such courses they attempted to produce students 
competent in educational history, philosophy, sociol- 
ogy, and comparative education. This seemed to be a 
worthy ideal, but one could scarcely hope that 
scholars produced on such terms could have the 
technical competence and singleness of purpose that 
marked graduates of departments of history. 

In the meantime, the educational historians dis- 
cussed, in a series of periodical articles, the crisis in 
educational history. They found its roots in the fail- 
ure of general historians to treat educational matters, 
in the practice of schools of education of employing 
untrained historians, in the failure of educational 
historians to produce interesting materials, in the lack 
of proper emphases in educational history, and in the 
power struggles within the schools of education. 

In defending the field of history of education, 
some were prepared to accept utilitarian standards, 
although they insisted that the utility was indirect 
and long-range. Thus, for example, Woody (107) 
insisted that the functions of educational history 
were: (a) to cultivate a healthy skepticism in the 
teacher, (b) to provide guidance and orientation 
through a knowledge of the past, (c) to sketch the 
evolution of educational practices and place them in 
cultural context, (d) to point out the significance of 
certain trends, and (e) to inspire good teaching. 
Mulhern (78), Reisner (89), and Ulich (100) also 
published statements of the functions of educational 
history. 

These attempts to define the functions of educa- 
tional history continued throughout the forties. By 
this time, committees of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education began to develop 
statements of the values of various professional fields, 
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and writers were more vigorously opposing the de- 
mand that educational history yield immediate prac- 
tical results. One such NSCTE committee (79) 
stressed the long-term yalues of history and protested 
its use for propaganda purposes and for other utili- 
tarian ends. Such individuals as Lilge (67) were 
particularly virulent in opposing the “functionalist 
fallacy.” In the late forties, Perdew (84) reported a 
study of values claimed by educational historians 
over a fifty-year period. Among those most widely 
claimed were (a) that it provides basic knowledge, 
(b) that it builds critical attitudes, (c) that it human- 
izes the study of education, (d) that it broadens the 
perspective of teachers, and (e) that it can be in- 
spirational, 

Recent Developments. In the fifties a committee of 
the History of Education Section of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education prepared 
an elaborate report on the status of educational his- 
tory in America (80). Much of the above material 
has been taken from this report, which not only 
contained a history of the movement but also tried 
to guide its future development. In this statement 
some of the leading historians of education attempted 
to make explicit the rationale for their work. Except 
for the section dealing with conflicting philosophies 
of history—a statement written by Archibald Ander- 
son and deeply influenced by the thinking of Butts and 
Gabriel (41)—the report might have seemed unnec- 
essary to general historians. Housed in departments 
of history, such men take for granted the value of 
historical research and teaching. But those teaching 
history in a professional school often do find it nec- 
essary to make a case for their discipline, which must 
compete with other pedagogical fields. 

Unfortunately, the report also made clear the con- 
flicting ideas and purposes of the historians of educa- 
tion themselves. Some were quite prepared to justify 
the subject by noting the points in John Dewey's 
“problem-solving” method at which historical data 
became relevant. Others insisted that the attempt to 
organize texts and courses in terms of specific prob- 
lems destroys the unity and continuity essential to 
adequate history. Some felt that integrated social- 
foundations courses provide an ideal outlet for histori- 
cal material; others maintained that such courses 
inevitably become courses in current educational 
events. All were agreed, however, on the need for 
reform in organizing and teaching courses in the 
history of education. It was significant that these 
educational historians spent their time arguing about 
how to market educational history rather than report- 
ing and criticizing new research. 

The committee did agree on a further statement 
of certain values and objectives of instruction in 
educational history. Among the points of agreement 
were: (a) that the historical aspect is an essential 
dimension in understanding the present; (b) that 
educational history should be seen as a liberal art 
not expected to yield immediate improvement in edu- 
cational technique; (c) that, in a professional school, 
history of education must prove itself valuable in the 
solution of educational problems, particularly on the 
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policy and normative levels; (d) that the inherent 
characteristics of educational history, as history, must 
condition both research and teaching in the subject; 
and (e) that in addition to presenting factual knowl- 
edge, the educational historian must teach methods 
and attitudes of critical inquiry. 

In spite of the time-consuming activities described 
above, the decade from 1947 to 1957 was a particu- 
larly fruitful one so far as the production of text- 
books was concerned. Among them were volumes 
by Boyd (8), Brubacher (10), Butts (13), Butts and 
Cremin (14), Cole (19), Drake (32), Edwards and 
Richey (36), Good (43), Knight and Hall (61), Meyer 
(70), Ulich (101), and Woody (110). 

In 1949, Brickman (9) published a guide to re- 
search in educational history which remains the 
standard work on historiography as applied to educa- 
tional research. His volume cited the leading refer- 
ence works and standard secondary sources; analyzed 
the problems of gathering, criticizing, and interpret- 
ing data; discussed techniques for organizing and 
presenting research; and provided a good bibliography 
on educational history, foreign as well as American. 
Since that time the American Educational Research 
Association has published three summaries of recent 
publications in educational history (12, 37, 68). 
Moreover, such texts as those by Brubacher (10), 
Butts (13), and Butts and Cremin (14) have pro- 
vided valuable bibliographical information. The Eng- 
lish edition of Marrou’s history of ancient education 
(69) also contained an exhaustive bibliographical 
discussion. 

Although not focused on educational history, gen- 
eral guides to historiography such as those by Gotts- 
chalk (44), Hockett (48), and the Social Science 
Research Council (93) provided additional valuable 
help for students of educational history. There have 
also been, in recent years, a number of fruitful dis- 
cussions of the philosophy of history. Representative 
of these are the volumes by Cohen (18) and Geyl 
(42). 

The years following World War II also saw a 
marked increase in the quantity and quality of 
research concerned with significant educators, geo- 
graphical areas, levels of schooling, and particular 
educational problems. Illustrative of those dealing 
with individuals were Moynihan’s study of Arch- 
bishop Ireland (77), Thursfield’s work on Henry 
Barnard (97), Duckett’s biography of Alcuin (33), 
Freidel’s volume on Francis Leiber (40), and a bi- 
ography of Ellwood Cubberley written by Sears and 
Henderson (91), Though not very adequate as edu- 
cational history, Tharp’s romance of Horace Mann 
(96) was interesting; for a more serious study of 
Mann’s educational ideas, scholars could turn to a 
new volume edited by Cremin (22), or return to the 
earlier standard work by Williams (105). 

So far as levels of education were concerned, the 
excellent volumes on higher education written by 
Hofstadter and Metzger, Curti and Carstensen, and 
Wertenbaker have already been cited as examples. 
Less outstanding, but still useful, was a new volume 
by Eddy (35) dealing with the land-grant colleges. 
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The liberal-arts college received attention from 
Schmidt (92), and Roman Catholic higher education 
was treated by Ellis (38). Unfortunately, the history 
of American elementary- and secondary-school edu- 
cation was largely neglected. Here is one area of 
sorely needed research. 

A number of state and regional educational his- 
tories have recently been written. Among them are 
Ambler’s on West Virginia (2), Cloud’s on California 
(17), Jorgenson’s on Wisconsin (55), Knight’s (60) 
documentary history of southern education, and Py- 
burn’s research on Florida (85). In spite of these 
and similar volumes much research remains to be 
done before there is a sufficient reservoir of such 
specialized studies to make adequate historical gen- 
eralizations possible. The flow of significant books 
dealing with educational developments in other coun- 
tries has continued. Thus from England have come 
such works as those by Barnard (3), Curtis (28, 29), 
Jarman (53), Ogilvie (81), Tropp (98), and Turnbull 
(99); from France came an English translation of 
Marrou’s earlier history of ancient education (69); 
and from India has come an important volume by 
Mookerji (73). 

There have also been many historical studies con- 
cerned with particular movements or problems. These 
can be illustrated by citing the works of Cremin (21) 
and Jackson (52) on the rise of the American com- 
mon school, Borrowman (6) and Monroe (72) on 
teacher education, Butts (11) and O'Neill (82) on 
church-state relations, Ditzion (31) on the library 
movement, Kiefer (57) on children’s literature, 
Childs (16) on pragmatism and education, Barth 
(4) on Franciscan education, Lee (66) on federal 
aid, and Wesley (104) on the N.E.A. 

The decade of the fifties was one of increasingly 
sharp educational criticism. Underlying many of the 
critics’ arguments was an assumption that somewhere, 
somehow, American education had taken the wrong 
turn. Some Americans looked back in search of the 
villain responsible for what they conceived to be an 
erroneous if not an outright traitorous set of actions. 
John Dewey and the professors of education became 
their scapegoats. Others recreated and idealized a 
vision of nineteenth-century education which, if re- 
established, would, they thought, lead to a restoration 
of learning. Some urged a more responsible historical 
query that would recall the reasons why present edu- 
cational practices were adopted and determine the 
extent to which present conditions justified a continu- 
ation of policies having their roots in an earlier 
situation. Particularly with respect to the secondary- 
school curriculum and the methods of what some 
called a “soft” pedagogy were such questions being 
asked. 

The great educational debate has, thus, in many 
aspects been largely a debate over America’s educa- 
tional history. In the relative absence of judicious, 
scholarly, and interesting data concerning this history, 
bias, time-corroded memory, half-truth, and pure 
fiction have paraded as truth. On the basis of such 
information Americans have been asked to make up 
their minds about where they have been and where 
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they are going so far as educational policy is con- 
cerned. The great historic questions of selectivity 
versus universal education, of utilitarian learning ver- 
sus the disinterested pursuit of knowledge, of a flex- 
ible as opposed to a rigidly prescribed curriculum, 
and of emotional development versus the acquisition 
of information are again under examination. In igno- 
rance of their history the American people are rede- 
bating these old arguments in the same old terms. 

Historians have often found—perhaps because they 
wished it were so—that in periods of crises people 
turn with renewed interest to their history. Educa- 
tional controversy is apparently reaching a critical 
point in most of the countries of the world, and 
especially in the United States. Whether or not the 
historians are prepared and willing to guide the 
people in a sober reappraisal of this country’s educa- 
tional tradition remains at issue. In the late fifties it 
appeared that many of them, both in and out of the 
schools of education, had become such partisans that 
they were apt to prostitute Clio to their favored 
cause, 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Instruction in home economics developed out of 
a concern for the everyday living of people, and 
thus is concerned with activities related to the devel- 
opment of persons individually and in family groups. 
These include social relationships in groups of all 
sizes; management and use of resources, both human 
and material; and the protection of health, Instruc- 
tion in home economics also makes a contribution 
to the vocational development of individuals through 
vocational guidance and education for gainful em- 
ployment within the area or in fields allied to home 
economics. Because instruction in home economics 
reflects a concern for the physical well-being of 
people and for the social, economic, and political 
conditions that affect them, home economics is 
closely tied to the physical, biological, and social 
sciences. Points of view underlying present-day 
teaching of home economics are discussed by Chris- 
tian and others (15), Hatcher and Andrews (33), and 
Spafford (69, 70). 

Early research in home economics was concerned 
mainly with studies of clothing, equipment, food, 
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furniture, and textiles. A change of emphasis is now 
evident. The home and the people who live in it 
have been recognized as focal points from which 
research should emanate. Prior to 1940 little research 
was carried on in home-economics education except 
by students at the master’s level. In recent years 
funds have been made available at the federal and 
state levels for the purpose of financing projects of 
longer duration. Doctoral studies have become more 
numerous. Reports of such research have been made 
available through several sources: the Journal of 
Home Economics, official publication of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association; a publication of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (76); and a recent 
compilation (56) which should be helpful to those 
interested in initiating or directing research. 

DEVELOPMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS. 
Home economics had its early beginning in 1798 
when needlework was introduced in the elementary 
schools in Boston. There was a time lag of 87 years 
before cookery was introduced in the public schools. 
At about the same time, adult education for domestic 
workers and wives was introduced. In the Middle 
West the land-grant institutions began to offer home 
economics at the college level in 1872. In each of 
the years beginning in 1899 and continuing until 
1908, a small group of pioneers in home economics 
met to exchange ideas and to formulate plans relative 
to this field of study. These conferences, known as 
the Lake Placid Conferences, had as an outgrowth 
the formation of the organization known as the 
American Home Economics Association (8). At an 
early conference concern was expressed by the 
pioneers that home economics should be conceived 
as making a broad contribution to the educational 
program as a physical, biological, and social science. 
It was not until about 1920 that such a view made 
itself manifest to any extent in the home-economics 
program. In the early days the concern was largely 
for the skills of housekeeping, and many years elapsed 
before concepts now held were accepted and imple- 
mented. 

In order to understand the development of home 
economics as a discipline it is necessary to consider 
the changes in the economic and social patterns from 
1818 to 1918, These include the establishment of 
land-grant colleges and universities, an upward 
change in the status of women, the rise of science 
and industry, expansion of the West, changes in edu- 
cational philosophy, and a greater recognition of 
the freedom, rights, and development of the individ- 
ual (83). 

Federal Subsidy or Reimbursement. The develop- 
ment of home-economics education has been greatly 
facilitated by federal subsidy or reimbursement. How- 
ever, none of the acts making funds available have 
benefited this field alone, since in much of the first 
legislation relating to this type of education agricul- 
ture and engineering education were given major 
consideration. zA 

Instruction at the college level was given an im- 
petus mainly through three acts which provided for 
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the support of land-grant colleges: the first Morrill 
Act of 1862, the second Morrill Act of 1890, and 
the Nelson Amendment of 1908. In 1917 the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Act allocated funds for 
the improvement of teacher education, a movement 
which had begun in 1908 with the provisions of the 
Nelson Amendment. The Smith-Hughes Act provided 
further aid through funds made available to develop 
research programs. The year 1914 was an important 
one for home economics, for it was through the 
Smith-Lever Act that a rapid expansion in a pro- 
gram for rural women, to be carried on by the 
land-grant institutions, was begun. The Agricultural 
Extension Service program was further benefited 
through provision of funds under the following legis- 
lation: Smith-Lever Supplemental, Capper-Ketcham, 
Bankhead-Jones, Clarke-McNary, and Bankhead- 
Flanagan Acts. Nonrural groups were provided for 
through the George-Ellzey, George-Reed, George- 
Deen, and George-Barden Acts. The nonrural groups 
were served through the home-economics programs 
of the local public schools and through adult-educa- 
tion programs. 

Home-economics programs for adolescent groups 
have been provided for through federal funds allo- 
cated under several of the acts: Smith-Lever, Smith- 
Hughes, Capper-Ketcham, George-Reed, George- 
Ellzey, Bankhead-Jones, George-Deen, Bankhead- 
Flanagan, and George-Barden. The programs for this 
age group have been directed by two groups: the 
4-H Club work which has been under the auspices 
of the Agricultural Extension Service, and the regu- 
lar day-school program which has been under the 
direction of the public schools, 

Home-economics Education Today. The program 
in home economics was earlier conceived of as a 
program for women and girls; today home economics 
is contributing to the education of men and boys as 
well. This education is provided for through the 
formal school organization at all levels—elementary, 
secondary, college and university. In addition, those 
no longer in the formal school situation can avail 
themselves of education in the various areas of home 
economics through adult-education programs. Home 
economics at both the elementary and secondary level 
today is fast losing its connotation of being “cooking 
and sewing” and is becoming a family-oriented pro- 
gram with its chief purpose to help children and 
youth to become happy, understanding members of 
families. In the elementary school the emphasis is 
focused upon the child and his life in the family. 
At the junior-high level the emphasis is upon the 
role of the adolescent in his family, his responsibil- 
ities, and how he can be of service to others. At the 
senior-high level the emphasis is upon developing 
abilities necessary for a well-managed and satisfying 
home life. 

It is difficult to secure data which would indicate 
the percentage of students who have had at least one 
course in home economics at the high-school level. 
Many schools require one or more courses in home 
economics, and so it may be safe to assume that a 
large percentage of the girls enrolled in public schools 
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have had at least one course. The increase in enroll- 
ment in vocational classes in home economics has 
risen from 30,799 in 1918 to 1,555,846 in 1955. Of 
the latter group, 1,504,928 are girls and women (77). 

Although in the beginning courses in home eco- 
nomics were largely concerned with skills, the tend- 
ency at the present time is to devote less attention 
to these areas. It is recognized that these programs 
differ from one school system to another; but in 
general more attention is now placed on such phases 
as housing, child development, nutrition, time and 
money management, consumer education, family and 
social relationships, and personal development, and 
less attention is placed on food preparation and 
clothing construction (9, 12, 18, 20, 29, 35, 40, 43, 
48, 55). 

The same tendency to shift emphasis is evident 
in courses offered for secondary-school boys. Here 
the emphasis is placed on helping boys solve per- 
sonal and family-life problems. Here, too, the shift 
is from courses in food preparation to ones in which 
nutrition, personal hygiene, management, clothing 
selection and care, child development, and social 
and family relationships are emphasized (24, 49, 
58). 

In core or integrated courses, home economics 
contributes units in nutrition, child development, hu- 
man growth and development, use of leisure time, 
vocational guidance, social and economic factors 
affecting home and family life, consumer education, 
and human relationships. Community-wide programs 
for family-life education are becoming more com- 
mon, with greater attention focused on coordinating 
the efforts of various agencies in order to strengthen 
the programs. 

At the college and university level, home econo- 
mists recognize the purposes of home economics as 
being fourfold: (a) to make a contribution to the 
education for family living of all college students, 
(b) to prepare both home-economics majors and 
nonmajors for homemaking, (c) to provide education 
for home-economics majors for professions related 
to home and family life, and (d) to contribute to 
the enrichment of the professional training for students 
preparing in other fields. An increasingly important 
part of the responsibility of home economics at the 
college level is to prepare young women and men 
for the dual role of homemaking and an additional 
job. Concurrently, the college must prepare young 
women and men for the vocations closely allied to 
or within the field of home economics, such as 
teaching at all levels; dietetics; social welfare; insti- 
tutional management; radio and television; home- 
service with producers of household equipment and 
services; journalism; designing; retailing; research in 
business, industry, and education; and extension 
work. 
rc Home economics should contribute to the general 
education program of both young men and young 
women. At the college level, as in the secondary 
program, there has been a change from an emphasis 
on the skills, such as food preparation, to courses 
dealing with family problems offered for both sexes 
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(37, 52). Home-economics leaders in the land-grant 
institutions have made some headway and are en- 
couraging interdisciplinary cooperation in making 
education for home and family living available to all 
students. One of the most significant experiments 
has been that at the General College, University of 
Minnesota, where two areas of study are related to 
home life and individual orientation. The courses are 
open to both men and women (71). 

Unfortunately, little research is reported on the 
out-of-school youth group. In the 4-H Club program 
some provision is made for this group, but it is re- 
grettable that home economics has not contributed 
more to this program. 

CURRICULUM PLANNING. In home-economics 
education much of the research has been related to 
problems of planning programs at the secondary- 
school level. Since 1920 there have been many such 
studies, particularly by graduate students at the 
master’s level. In 1950-51, studies in curriculum de- 
velopment included 4 on the elementary-junior high 
levels, 9 at the secondary level, 10 for colleges, and 
2 for adult programs. In 1956-57, 2 were reported in 
elementary schools, 27 in secondary schools, 8 in 
colleges, and 6 for adult programs. Of those reported 
in 1950-51, 1 of the 25 was a study at the doctoral 
level, whereas in 1956-57 7 of the 45 were at this 
level (76). 

Some of the most significant findings of the studies 
are pertinent to all age groups. This is particularly 
true of those relating to the conditions and changes 
that affect the lives of individuals in their homes and 
families. Some of the more significant ones are: (a) 
There is evidence of need for family-life education 
on all levels. (b) The students in the schools of the 
nation turn to educational leaders for guidance in 
building their homes. (c) Changing economic and 
social conditions and changing moral and spiritual 
concepts are reflected in broken homes, family insta- 
bility, and juvenile delinquency. (d) With the in- 
crease in goods and services available to the family, 
the number of opportunities for choices has increased 
enormously. (e) The roles of family members have 
changed, requiring reassessment of behavior patterns 
for individual members. (f) The home today does 
not give the emphasis it once did to production, and 
this change has released time of individual members 
of the family; at the same time it has not reduced 
the problems of families. (g) A free world is not 
possible unless it rests upon homes in which demo- 
cratic values are cherished and in which adults do 
not impose upon children the values and standards 
they hold. 

In the past five years there has been an increase in 
studies in home economics at the elementary level. 
In 1957 McMillian (51) brought together the more 
widely accepted concepts of family-life education 
and suggested ways in which these concepts might 
be implemented in an integrated program at the 
elementary level. Recommendations were that the 
program should be cooperatively planned by admin- 
istrators, parents, teachers, and students to meet the 
needs within a particular school, and that the pro- 
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gram should be planned to meet the needs of all 
students at all grade levels. Family-life education 
must be recognized as a blending with the existing 
curriculum content rather than a specialized class at 
this level. This suggests, as recommended by Buntin 
(11), that the home-economics teacher should direct 
major effort to (a) developing and guiding a program 
of home and family life which will become a part 
of a well-unified program, (b) promoting good work- 
ing relations with classroom teachers, and (c) giving 
assistance in the learning situation within and outside 
of the classroom (17, 28, 36, 53). 

At the college level, Wagner (80) reported that 
the curriculum should include courses in family rela- 
tionships, family and community relationships, per- 
sonal and financial problems, problems of personal 
adjustment, and child development. The problems 
of homemakers, home backgrounds of individuals, 
and interests and activities of all students indicate 
that the college curriculum needs to be so planned 
as to help them solve personal and family problems 
and to give them an opportunity to develop voca- 
tional and civic competence (23, 25, 44, 49, 54, 64, 
66, 67, 75). 

Another type of curriculum research relates to the 
effectiveness of courses that are prerequisites in many 
institutions to home-economics courses. In one study 
(72) it was indicated that in chemistry a great body 
of principles and technical terms were required to be 
memorized and that students showed little ability to 
solve home-economics problems even after taking 
several courses in chemistry. The records of students 
in two institutions, in one of which the chemistry 
course was a laboratory course and in the other 
nonlaboratory, showed that both were equally effec- 
tive in preparation for home-economics courses. An- 
other study (16) suggested the substitution of a 
general course in physical science, including needed 
generalizations from chemistry as well as other sci- 
ences, for all except foods and dietetics majors. 
Roudebush (68) emphasized the value of using stu- 
dent judgment in curriculum revision. A pilot study 
(82) of student teachers’ reactions to teaching home- 
making to adults points to the need for re-examina- 
tion of professional education sequences, with a view 
to including over a period of time the maximum 
number of effective teaching experiences with groups 
of adults. 

Adult-education programs in homemaking are 
made available largely by three groups: state and 
federal extension services, public-school authorities, 
and study groups organized by women at the local 
level. One of the major problems in adult education 
is to avoid duplication and to achieve coordination 
of the program through improved cooperation. Since 
life expectancy has lengthened it has become increas- 
ingly important that programs provide for a wider age 
range than do those of recent years. Programs should 
be planned to meet the needs of those with lower in- 
comes, less education, and reduced physical vigor 
(13, 19, 22, 50, 62). The increased availability of 
television receivers in the homes at all economic 
levels has led to research related to the use and 
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evaluation of such media in presenting educational 
homemaking materials for homemakers (30, 84). 

TEACHING METHODS. A great variety of 
methods have been employed by home-economics 
teachers. These have included lecture, laboratory. 
discussion, demonstration, supervised study, home 
visits, case studies or cumulative records, class and 
home projects, clubs, field trips, and audio-visual 
aids, The general pattern at all levels has been to 
select the methods which make it possible to consider 
the needs and interests of the individual and which 
place emphasis on an informal learning situation, 
Price (60, 61) reported that the length of time per 
class period is frequently a factor determining the 
selection of method. Dalrymple (21) suggested that 
the preparation of the teacher bears a close relation- 
ship to the method selected. Hatcher (31) reported 
on the use of evaluation techniques as teaching de- 
vices. 

One study of methods for teaching adults (63) 
indicated that few teachers appeared to operate ac- 
cording to any definite philosophy, that teachers who 
chose methods stressing the importance of the indi- 
vidual and of cooperative methods of working were 
likely to be those who had experienced similar 
methods at home and at school, that the trend was 
to choose at first sight a method involving coopera- 
tive planning but to reject it when a task-centered 
goal was to be accomplished, and that confidence in 
subject matter was related to enjoyment of teaching 
and the choice of cooperative teaching methods. The 
conclusions reached in this study have implications 
for all levels of teaching. These are: (a) There is a 
need for teachers to be helped to form a consistent 
philosophy of education that will guide them in 
their choice of educational objectives and teaching 
methods. (b) Mastery of subject matter in teacher 
education is of major importance. (c) Teachers need 
to be helped to see the value of methods of coopera- 
tive group learning and to experience satisfaction in * 
their use. (d) Teachers should be selected who have 
experienced satisfactory social relationships in their 
family group and with a wide variety of other people. 

EVALUATION. Evaluation in home economics 
serves the same major functions it does in other 
areas: discovering what students know prior to in- 
struction, motivating their learning and measuring 
aspects of that learning, providing a basis for guid- 
ance, and developing tools for carrying on research 
and providing evidence of accomplishment (5, 6, 10, 
14, 25, 32, 59). Research which relates to evaluation 
can be divided into two major types: (a) the deter- 
mination of the effectiveness of the programs in 
home economics; and (b) the development of tech- 
niques and/or devices which will provide reliable 
evidence of the accomplishments of the program. 
The use of objective paper-and-pencil tests as the 
only means of determining the effectiveness of the 
home-economics programs disregards many of the 
most important values in home economics. Interest in 
objective-type evaluation devices, which was evident 
as early as 1923, has waned, and the emphasis has 
shifted to the use of a greater variety of instruments 
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for securing evidence of the changes that take place 
in attitudes and behavior as a result of the home- 
economics program. 

The effectiveness of the program presented at the 
secondary level has been studied by the questionnaire 
method, using former students as respondents. Kittle 
(39) indicated that the majority of the girls who 
completed the home-economics course married men 
in the low- or medium-income bracket. Therefore 
it was concluded that students need practical and 
functional training and help in the areas of personal 
and social relationships; that problems of family 
living, buying, and management and use of individual 
and family resources are important; and that prob- 
lems of child care and care of the sick are faced 
by most girls. Recommendations for revisions in the 
curriculum were made on the basis of the responses 
obtained in the questionnaire. One of these was the 
need for an elective course in personal and social 
living problems for both sexes at the senior level. 

The effectiveness of the adult-education program 
was studied (27) through the use of evaluative cri- 
teria for state and local programs. Use of these 
criteria showed that local programs tended to be 
good when judged on the degree to which activities 
were directed toward recognized goals, the stress 
on improvement of home and family life, and the 
participation of adults in planning and in carrying 
out plans. There was little evidence of coordination 
of adult-education activities, although cooperation 
between homemaking teachers and leaders of adult- 
education groups was reported. Not all programs 
were effective in serving the community adequately. 
The lack of awareness of differing needs and interests 
seemed to be the deterring factor. There was little 
evidence of coordination at the state level, though 
there was evidence of cooperation with other agencies. 

Colleges and universities have been concerned with 
the quality of their programs in home economics. 
Lehman (45, 47) studied a variety of procedures 
which might be used in such an evaluation. Phases 
of the study included departmental self-survey, de- 
termining ways to check on the effectiveness of the 
curriculum through changes in behavior in meeting 
the goals, and discovering ways to check on the 
effectiveness of the graduates in home economics. 
The goals selected were the development of social 
sensitivity, ability to manage personal resources, and 
increasing individual effectiveness as a homemaker, 
all of which were agreed upon by the five cooperat- 
ing institutions. Evaluation instruments used included 
some developed in other studies (21, 38). These were 
planned to be used at the freshman and senior levels 
and to cut across subject-matter lines. They were 
designed so that students as well as staff could make 
interpretations easily. 

One of the most important areas of study is that 
of evaluation of the professional curriculum in home 
economics, since colleges have responsibility for the 
development of leadership in this area. There is also 
a need for further development of evaluation tech- 
niques which can be applied to determine the effec- 
tiveness of such phases of the program as philosophy 


and purposes, teaching staff, facilities, administra- 
tion, and curriculum (2, 26). 

PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION, Problems 
of administration at the secondary level include or- 
ganization of classes, cost of instruction, arrange- 
ment of space and facilities, class load, and election 
of courses. Prior to 1930 several investigations of 
the cost of home economics were made; more re- 
cently, Stephenson (73) outlined costs and a budget 
for an adequate food preparation program. Since 
1951, 11 studies attempting to discover why students 
do not elect courses in home economics have been 
made (29). The problem of providing for students 
of different levels of ability who elect homemaking 
classes has been accentuated with increases in class 
size (41). The question of the desirability of mixed 
classes, including both boys and girls, continues un- 
answered, although certain benefits can be realized 
providing the teacher is skillful in making such 
experiences meaningful and is able to utilize the 
opinions of adolescents to a constructive end. 

The American Association of School Administra- 
tors (1) recommends that in all homemaking depart- 
ments, regardless of size, facilities should be provided 
for the teaching of selection and purchase of goods 
and services for the home; selection, preparation, 
serving, conservation, and storage of food for the 
family; selection, care, renovation, and construction 
of clothing; selection and care of the house and its 
furnishings and furniture arrangement; selection, use, 
and conservation of home equipment; maintenance 
of health and home safety; home care of the sick 
and first aid; consumer responsibility and relation- 
ships; and maintenance of satisfactory personal and 
family relationships. In planning for laboratory 
equipment these criteria should be applied: The 
equipment should be within the price range that 
students will be able to afford for their homes; 
should offer an opportunity to learn the best features 
of a variety of models, materials, and makes of each 
item given space; represent both standard and deluxe 
models in order that students may be made conscious 
of the price span (81). In much of the research on 
space and facilities the emphasis in the recommenda- 
tions generally is placed on flexibility and duplication 
of use of both facilities and equipment (42). The 
problem of space and facilities has also been studied 
at the college level (7, 78) and similar proposals 
made. 

Administrative problems at the college level in- 
clude those relating to personnel, public relations, 
organization, cost of operation, space and facilities, 
communication, sectioning students, guidance, evalu- 
ation of curriculum, academic mortality, and accel- 
eration. Hettler (34) studied the beliefs held by 
selected administrators and home-economics staff 
members regarding the functions and qualifications 
of the home-economics administrators in land-grant 
institutions. In 1948 Lehman (44) reported that: 
(a) home-economics students in college are found 
in larger public institutions; (b) the small depart- 
ment in the privately supported institution is the 
most common one and reaches a significant number 
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of students; (c) there is great confusion as to what 
constitutes an undergraduate major in home eco- 
nomics; (d) comparatively few nonmajor students 
are being reached by the college department; (e) 
comparatively few home economists are being pre- 
pared for positions of leadership in college. The 
problem of personnel was dealt with by Wylie (85) 
in a study related to the functions of the college 
teacher of home economics. Recommendations re- 
garding the preparation of these teachers considered 
the flexibility of the graduate program, desirable edu- 
cational background, courses and experiences to give 
assistance in developing competencies, supervision 
under guidance, general education, work and home 
experiences, and the importance of good advising. 

Vocational guidance of majors in home economics 
is of great concern, since the success of the graduate 
is greatly dependent upon the aptitude, ability, and 
interest of the individual. The values held by teachers 
were studied by Amberson (4). It was reported that 
superior teachers chose family values much more 
frequently than did poorer teachers with similar 
backgrounds. Values of human relationships were 
placed highest whereas those of material influence 
on family living were placed lowest. A study at the 
national level (3), which administrators should find 
useful, dealt with the satisfactions of teachers of 
home economics and the factors influencing these 
satisfactions. Studies at the state level have used the 
data collected as a part of the national study for 
making analyses of the satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions of teachers within specific geographical areas. 
The factors considered were community conditions, 
living conditions, marriage and family, salary, pro- 
fessional satisfaction, school conditions, and teaching 
load. Placement directors and communities should 
recognize that community conditions and living con- 
ditions were two of the most important factors in 
satisfaction with the position of home-economics 
teachers in this national study. 

Nelson (57) investigated factors related to mor- 
tality among students in selected colleges. Losses 
were proportionately greater in large than in small 
institutions, with the greatest mortality occurring at 
the end of the freshman and sophomore years. Al- 
though marriage was most frequently given as the 
reason for withdrawal, lack of effective guidance 
both before and during college seemed to be a fac- 
tor. The large number and difficulty of prerequisite 
courses, the tendency of courses to be theoretical in 
nature, the postponement of practical courses, and 
the repetition of materials already learned were fac- 
tors in mortality. Other studies of graduates also 
give indications of the bases for mortality, the needs 
to which the college curriculum contributed, and 
the preparation needed for employment (46, 65, 
79). 

COOPERATIVE RESEARCH IN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS. Home-economics education has only re- 
cently begun cooperative research in which the values 
of working with persons in other areas in studies of 
common concern are recognized to an increasing 
degree. One of the greatest advantages in such re- 
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search is that more significant and larger problems 
can be attacked than is possible in limited, isolated, 
and low-budget research (56). 

A cooperative study was reported by Talboy (74) 
in which the departments of sociology, music, audio- 
visual education, health education, guidance, and 
home economics cooperated in studying the func- 
tions of home economics in general education and 
the procedures needed to make these operative in the 
curriculum. Findings included these: that family-life 
education is of major importance to students and 
family alike; that it is possible for a student to be 
subjected to considerable duplication of content, but 
it is also possible for a student to graduate from 
college with only the barest introduction to the field; 
that the average student is exposed to too little 
rather than too much family-life education; that a 
preponderance of student interest lies in the areas of 
specific and immediate life problems rather than in 
the generalized sociological and historical areas of 
the field; that student needs and interests can be met 
satisfactorily only by a marshaling of resources and 
coordination of effort on the part of many depart- 
ments and divisions of the college whose work im- 
pinges upon the broad area of family living. 
Recommendations were made for further study by 
this representative committee. 

Cooperative research is currently being carried on 
on a regional basis involving seven colleges and uni- 
versities in the central region, the U. $. Office of 
Education, and six state departments of education. 
Within these institutions contributions are being made 
by the various bureaus and departments. The study 
involves two major aspects: (a) determining the 
characteristics of teachers and home-economics stu- 
dents preparing to teach in order to obtain bases for 
strengthening the preservice and in-service training 
programs of the institutions, and (h) recruitment and 
guidance of students in the field. No report is as yet 
available. 
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HOMEWORK AND GUIDED STUDY 


The quality of a student's homework and guided 
study is affected by a number of conditions. It de- 
pends on whether the curriculum stimulates thinking, 
evokes creativity, and is suited to individual ability; 
on whether the teachers are expert in raising, and 
helping their students to raise, interesting problems 
for home study, and in teaching them to study effec- 
tively; and on whether home conditions and parental 
attitudes are favorable. 

Experimental studies in this field have been 
meager; they have also been faulty in research design. 
Certain reports of psychological research on moti- 
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vation, learning methods, and reading often are more 
fruitful of insights for the guidance of students’ study. 
Accurate descriptions of procedures used in certain 
situations are often more meaningful, if evaluated, 
than superficial surveys or inconclusive experimental 
studies. 

RECOMMENDED STUDY PROCEDURES. Cer- 
tain study procedures are suggested by the psychology 
of learning; others, by research focused directly on 
study methods; still others, by books and pamphlets 
on how to study. Further understanding of study 
procedures is obtained from comparison of methods 
used by good and by poor students, and by students’ 
introspective reports as in compositions on “What 
makes study easy or difficult for me.” 

Procedures Suggested by Learning Theory. The 
modern psychology of learning emphasizes the im- 
portance of drive; of the continuous reinforcement 
of every learning experience; of the meaningfulness 
of what is learned; and of the role of tension, anxiety, 
fear, and hope. Learning theory derived largely from 
animal experimentation emphasizes drive as the cen- 
tral factor in learning. Drive intervenes between a 
need, an interest, a desire, and some form of response. 
Students will study more effectively, other things 
being equal, if they are aware of the need for it, 
if they are interested, and if they see its value. The 
roles of perception and satisfaction in reinforcing 
learning have been demonstrated repeatedly (13). 
Students will attack a study problem more effectively 
if their previous experience in similar learning situ- 
ations has been rewarding. From this standpoint, the 
student may find it more efficient to begin his home- 
work with the easier problems and work up to the 
more difficult ones, rather than to follow the common 
recommendation to “tackle the most difficult task 
first.” 

The role of symbols in setting and anticipating 
goals is exceedingly important in human learning. 
Students are motivated to learn by memories of the 
past and thoughts of the future. One should also take 
advantage of the motivating force of children’s curi- 
osity, and of their sheer delight in being mentally 
active, Other drives involve the student’s expectation 
of himself and others’ expectations of him. All these 
Operate in a complex matrix of past, present, and 
future, which affects any particular study task or 
learning procedure. 

Although some learning takes place incidentally, 
without the student's being aware of all that he is 
learning, this is not so efficient as that which occurs 
when he understands the conditions under which he 
learns best, sees the significance and meaning of the 
task, and verbalizes the relationships involved (39). 

Other experiments suggest that some modern edu- 
cators may have gone too far in trying to eliminate 
tension from learning. Shaw (31) found that a cer- 
tain amount of muscle tension increased the percep- 
tion span for digits, and that the optimum amount 
of tension varied with the difficulty of the problem. 
Apparently a certain degree of tension and a certain 
amount of error and failure, skillfully handled, are 
essential to learning. On the other hand, severe 
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anxiety, as described by Sullivan (37, p. 152-54 and 
p. 159-60), may defeat learning rather than produce 
insight. Gaier (16) found that anxious individuals 
in a college class spent a large proportion of their 
time thinking about themselves and about objects in 
the classroom rather than about the problems under 
consideration. He concluded that teachers should try 
to reduce the feeling of imminent danger which pre- 
vents some students from doing their best problem- 
solving. 

The results of such psychological experiments in 
learning are suggestive, but not conclusive, as guides 
to study procedures. Variables such as the complexity 
of the task, the mental ability and emotional adjust- 
ment of the student, and the complex structure of 
his interpersonal relations as they have developed 
from early years, will produce individual differences 
in the use and effectiveness of any method. 

Procedures Suggested by Research Focused on 
Study Methods. Research on study methods is limited 
in scope and in quality; on the whole, it is incon- 
clusive and contradictory. One group of investigations 
has dealt chiefly with certain specific procedures. 
Woodring and Flemming (42) summarized early in- 
vestigations that stressed the effectiveness of giving 
systematic instruction and practice in outlining and 
summarizing. In these control-group experiments, the 
experimental group showed a somewhat superior 
comprehension and retention of facts. Outlining and 
summarizing seemed in general to be superior to 
rereading or to underlining, though not for all stu- 
dents. There has been no convincing evidence, how- 
ever, that making notes in outline form is superior 
to spending the same amount of time in thoughtful 
reading. The value of a second reading has been re- 
ported as relatively low, compared to that of reflective 
recall. From the research on the relative merits of 
intensive and extensive reading, one can conclude 
that both are desirable, but that effective extensive 
reading is not possible until students have acquired 
intensive reading skills. Research on reading interests 
and methods has contributed much to guidance to- 
ward efficient study. 

Many investigations, most of them conducted be- 
fore 1935, have reported that students show in- 
creased efficiency as a result of how-to-study courses 
and other systematic procedures. One of the most 
recent of these investigations was made by Shaw 
(30). In general, a laboratory type of course which 
gives practice is more effective than instruction 
alone. Students who have good personality and 
average or above-average mental ability, but whose 
study habits are poor, generally derive the most 
benefit from how-to-study courses. 

Little evidence has been obtained on the extent 
to which training is transferred from prescribed study 
courses to other school and college study. Knowl- 
edge of approved study methods is not an adequate 
basis for predicting improvement in everyday study- 
ing. Previous habits persist; they are not changed 
merely by exposure to a new technique or method. 


There is much room for improvement in methods of 
teaching study skills. 
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Another group of investigators has attempted to 
analyze certain subjects with a view to determining 
appropriate study procedures for each. One of the 
best-designed studies of this kind was made by Beau- 
champ (2) in 1923. In his evaluation of particular 
study procedures in elementary physical science, the 
author carefully controlled conditions, set up fairly 
comparable groups, described in detail the study 
techniques employed, and measured several kinds of 
learning other than the retention of factual infor- 
mation. 

In 1929 Simpson (32) worked on the problem of 
reading historical material. Later, Reeder (28) turned 
his attention to directing children’s study of geog- 
raphy. In 1937 Horn (20) considered what consti- 
tutes efficient study habits in the social studies. Kelly 
and Krey (22) based their inventory of study activ- 
ities in the social studies on information obtained 
from five hundred teachers. In 1940 McKinnon and 
Burton (26) reported that students in Grade VIII 
learned more in history as a result of using four 
study methods in which they had received instruction: 
comparing items, identifying and expressing cause- 
and-effect relations, outlining, and selecting and or- 
ganizing subject matter. There is need for more 
perceptive analysis of the reading-study skills essential 
in each content field, and for further experimentation 
in the ways of teaching skills. 

Procedures Used by Students. Another approach 
to investigating study methods is to poll students 
directly by means of checklists, questionnaires, com- 
positions, study-habit inventories, or interviews. In 
these ways a large amount of subjective information 
about study skills and work habits has been collected. 
To help identify individual difficulties in thinking and 
in study methods, Morse and McCune (27) prepared 
a test for 23 study procedures. Traxler and Town- 
send (38) reported that the reliability of an experi- 
mental edition of A Survey of Study Habits was 
“satisfactory,” but found that the correlation between 
study-habits scores and school marks was “rather 
low.” Using a similar instrument, Carter (9) con- 
cluded that a study-method inventory increases the 
accuracy of predictions of students’ achievement in 
high school and college. Brown and Holtzman (3) 
described a study-attitudes questionnaire which pur- 
ports to measure motivation as well as efficiency. It 
seemed to have both predictive validity and useful- 
ness in counseling and diagnostic testing, and as a 
teaching aid in study-methods classes. 

Some investigators have tried to ascertain differ- 
ences between the study methods of good and poor 
students. The able students tend to check more of the 
approved study methods; the less able students are 
likely to think of themselves as poor readers, and to 
neglect available opportunities for tutoring (10, 12). 

Check lists and questionnaire surveys are subject 
to certain limitations: students can check only the 
study habits that are listed, and there may be dis- 
crepancies between what they say about their study 
methods and the ways in which they actually study. 
Moreover, there is no way of proving that the 
methods which a student reports are responsible for 


his high or low scholarship. Hidden factors may 
enter; a student may get high marks in spite of poor 
methods, or low marks in spite of good methods. 

A more rewarding introspective method is to ob- 
serve individual students and question them as to 
the methods they are using while studying a particu- 
lar problem. In applying this approach, Brownell and 
Hendrickson (6, p. 110-11) found students using 
many unique methods. The authors pointed out that 
each student may be at a somewhat different stage 
in the development of his study habits, and that each 
student may have worked out methods that make 
more sense to him and are more helpful at the time 
than the methods suggested by the teacher. 

Much of the advice given on study methods has 
not been validated, and some of the study rules 
suggested by the psychology of learning and by intro- 
spective student reports are often omitted from lists 
of desirable study skills. 

HOMEWORK. Opinions and practices with respect 
to homework vary widely. Among the objectives of 
home study are: (a) stimulation of initiative, inde- 
pendence, responsibility, and self-direction; (b) de- 
velopment of permanent leisure interests in learning; 
(c) enrichment of school experience; and (d) rein- 
forcement of school learning by further practice and 
application. 

Surveys of present practice show a wide range—all 
the way from no homework to an excessive amount. 
Some elementary schools require homework even in 
the lower grades (24). In general, parents approve 
of homework (17, 21, 25). Individual parents, how- 
ever, have complained that excessive homework im- 
pedes the child’s all-around development, arouses 
rebellion, contributes to careless work habits, and 
promotes unwholesome attitudes toward school and 
even toward life. Unfortunately, these surveys do not 
describe specifically the kind of homework that is 
being appraised. 

Homework may be regarded as a continuum: at 
one end are mechanical exercises required of all 
students; at the other end are creative projects or 
experiments undertaken voluntarily by individuals. 
Able learners in high school say that they like the 
following kinds of homework: writing “research” 
reports, finding arguments on both sides of contro- 
versial issues, solving problems, memorizing selec- 
tions from great literature, using their own ideas, 
being free to read books of their own choice, and 
doing experiments with home equipment (43). When 
students have learned how to study independently 
they can use home study time to good advantage 
on projects growing out of schoolwork and on other 
voluntary activities. Homework that requires critical 
thinking is the best means now available of testing 
this important learning skill. 

Information on the amount of time students spend 
in home study has been obtained from their daily 
schedules or diary records (33, p. 295-316). Wide 
variations have been found among schools, among 
classes in the same school, and among individuals 
in a given class. Students in certain schools spend 
more than twice as much time in study as students 
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in other schools. These variations in amount of time 
are due to many factors: differences in school stand- 
ards and attitudes toward scholarship, in students’ 
home backgrounds, in their intelligence, in the kinds 
of examinations and assignments given, and in the 
ways homework is introduced. If the homework is 
interesting, students say they spend more time on it; 
read it thoroughly and carefully; comprehend, enjoy, 
and remember what they read; and read further along 
the same lines (35). 

It does not necessarily follow that the more hours 
a student spends in home study, the higher marks he 
receives, One survey of high-school students showed 
practically no relation between study time and marks, 
although in a certain school the high achievers in 
the ninth grade, where the curriculum was challeng- 
ing, were spending more time in study than the low 
achievers (33). In college, students of low intelligence 
did not seem to compensate for their handicap by 
studying more than the average number of hours 
(41). 

Relation of Homework to Scholastic Success. Even 
the best of the experimental work on the relation of 
homework to scholastic success is inconclusive be- 
cause of (a) the impossibility of controlling all the 
variables that may influence scholastic achievement; 
(b) inadequate information on the age, ability, and 
background of the subjects; (c) failure to define the 
kinds of homework under discussion and to assess 
the effectiveness with which it is introduced. 

One experiment with eighth-grade students (1) 
may be cited as quite typical of these investigations. 
In general, when home study was appropriate to 
the students concerned and when it was carefully 
assigned, their marks improved. With students of 
average intelligence, home study was equally valuable 
for English, social studies, and mathematics; the 
brighter students in the “homework group” made 
proportionally higher achievement scores than the 
group that was given no homework; both average 
and below-average students seemed to be handicapped 
when homework was not assigned. Similar results 
have been obtained with older students, with different 
school subjects, and with different research designs 
(19, 29). Another research design—subjecting the 
same students to different procedures, rather than 
setting up an experimental and control group—might 
yield more conclusive evidence. In certain situations, 
the sum total of achievement did not seem to be 
affected by reduction in the amount of homework 
(17). 

Problems Associated with Homework. Many prob- 
lems are associated with homework. Some types of 
assignment encourage copying. In a large city system 
(11) the amount of copying increased as students 
progressed through the grades; copying was admitted 
by almost three times as many ninth-graders as 
seventh-graders. Most of those who made the admis- 
sion did not feel guilty about it. The bright students 
copied less than the slow learners. 

When excessive tension and pressure are associated 
with homework, it may affect’ mental health; con- 
scientious students may become depressed and anx- 
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ious; conflicts may arise between parents and children 
(40). 

Conditions Affecting Home Study. Research on 
the ways in which distractions affect learning, espe- 
cially reading efficiency, has been conflicting and 
inconclusive. However, several hypotheses have 
emerged: that variety programs and popular music 
are more distracting than classical music; that able 
learners suffer fewer adverse effects than those of 
below-average ability; that the effect of the distrac- 
tion is related to the complexity of both the learning 
task and the radio program; that students who are 
used to studying with the radio on are distracted 
just as much as those who are not used to studying 
under these conditions; that even though certain 
individuals maintain a high level of concentration 
in the face of distractions, they do so at a cost of 
increased effort; that certain musical programs seem 
to aid the reading comprehension of certain individ- 
uals at certain times. Studies by Fendrick (14), Free- 
burne and Fleischer (15), Hall (18), and Leipold 
(23) are representative. It may be that the younger 
generation is evolving new adaptations to the distrac- 
tions of modern life; some of them may be learning 
to shift their attention from one stimulus to another 
with great rapidity, or to suppress one sensory appeal 
while concentrating on another. 

When asked what conditions made studying easy 
or difficult for them, 536 students in Grades V to 
XIV emphasized privacy, quiet, interest in the subject, 
freedom from worries and competing interests, ab- 
sence of distracting radio and television programs, 
effective teaching, and well-spaced and clearly under- 
stood assignments (36, p. 266-71). In general, condi- 
tions opposite to these were named as making 
studying difficult. 

On the basis of these limited investigations, sur- 
veys, and descriptions, certain recommendations may 
be made (34): 

More school time should be devoted to the guid- 
ance of learning. 

Students should be encouraged to do more reading 
and studying of the kind that will have continuing 
value in later life. 

Students should be allowed more initiative and 
choice in the matters of what and how and when and 
with whom to study. 

Homework should be more individualized, mean- 
ingful, and useful; students should uncover new 
problems in school which they solve at home. 

Approval should be accorded to homework that is 
well planned and successfully completed. 

The general trend seems to be not to abandon 
homework, but to evaluate and improve it. 

GUIDED STUDY IN SCHOOL. Practices with 
Tespect to guided study vary with changes in the 
concept of the teacher's function. The very concept 
of Supervised study has changed. In 1925, Brownell 
(4) clarified the subject by his critical and creative 
review of sixty investigations reported up to that time. 
He pointed out that evidence from the few controlled 
experiments indicated that supervised study had a 
slight advantage over undirected independent study 
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with respect to one kind of learning—the acquisition 
of information. Brownell especially emphasized the 
need for definite, clear statements of objectives and 
problems; more carefully controlled experiments; 
more precise instruments for appraising the multiple 
learnings that take place; and tangible evidence of 
what constitutes an efficient study habit. In 1938, 
when the interest in supervised study had apparently 
subsided, if one is to judge by the small number of 
articles published on that topic then, Brownell (5) 
concluded that although the types of supervised study 
thus far investigated seemed to have too little value 
to warrant their continued use, there was no evidence 
that all forms of supervised study had failed. Nor 
have all of the possible effects of supervised study 
been measured. 

More recently, Burton (8, p. 234-35) summarized 
experimental studies as follows: “. . . There was, 
under certain circumstances, a difference in favor of 
supervised study procedures. The difference was, 
however, so slight as to be negligible. The evidence, 
by and large, showed that average pupils were no 
better off, the superior students somewhat less well 
off and that only the weaker pupils were aided. In 
the main the experiments compared various adminis- 
trative schemes and did not touch the heart of the 
matter, namely, the development of study skills and 
abilities.” A recent experiment (7) showed no statis- 
tical differences between the control groups and the 
experimental groups whose study was directed. Such 
results would naturally be obtained if the instruction 
given to the experimental groups were unclear and 
superficial, if important aspects of efficient working 
were neglected, and if time were wasted in talking 
vaguely about how to study. 

Directed study, at its best, is guided learning; it 
is most likely to be effective when it meets the needs 
of individual students, is based on sound principles 
of learning, and is efficiently administered. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND SEX DIFFERENCES 


The social organization and the educational pro- 
grams conceived for The Republic were postulated 
on certain assumptions about differences among in- 
dividuals. It appears, if we translate Plato’s words 
into current terminology, that he believed individual 
differences to have their origins in innate conditions, 
and their modifications—to some extent at least— 
in experience. Apparently, too, he advocated meas- 
ures of aptitude as the basis for vocational guidance, 
or, more accurately, occupational placement. 

That individual differences exist, that they may be 
quantified, and that they are educationally significant 
have long been recognized, Nonetheless, quantitative 
statements about their range, their modifiability and 
stability, and their interrelationships are of relatively 
recent origin, One suspects that adequate educational 
recognition of the evidence remains for the future. 

Even casual observation seems to substantiate vari- 
ous hypotheses concerning individual differences in 
many human attributes, Yet, generally speaking, the 
early experimenters in Wundt's psychological labora- 
tory were committed to a search for general laws of 
human behavior. When their data failed to fit their 
theory, as often happened, they argued that the dis- 
crepancies between theory and data were produced 
by errors in measurement. 

Cattell, one of the early psychometricians, became 
interested more in the variability than in the general- 


ity of human behavior. His attempts to assess a 
variety of human traits and to determine their rela- 
tionships to academic success are prototypes of much 
subsequent research into problems concerning indi- 
vidual differences (16). His data provide some of 
the earliest evidence concerning the ranges and rela- 
tionships among measures of individual differences. 
Differential psychology, almost from its inception as 
a field for systematic investigations, became associ- 
ated with psychometrics and dissociated from lab- 
oratory experimentation and psychological theoriz- 
ing. 

ia his daily work, the teacher faces one challenge 
after another, many of them consequents of our 
social philosophy of compulsory education for “all 
the children of all the people.” It seems obvious that 
these children should vary markedly among them- 
selves in their cognitive and noncognitive function- 
ing. Social anthropologists, for example, agree that 
members of different subcultures have their own sets 
of anxieties and aspirations, mental processes, and 
knowledge. Some students master the arithmetical 
fundamentals in a fraction of the time required by 
others. Some enjoy the materials presented in a 
family-living course, while others find it uninterest- 
ing, uninspiring, and unchallenging. Some are dis- 
turbed when they find that a question does not have 
a neat, precise answer; others enjoy a consideration 
of controversial issues. Some are enthusiastic about 
theoretical discussions; others prefer to deal with 
practical problems. 

Because of the recognized significance of the physi- 
cal sciences to modern civilization, it has been pro- 
posed that all twelfth-grade students be required to 
complete a course in physics. Is this a realistic pro- 
posal in the light of our knowledge of individual 
differences? Can all adolescents master a common 
body of scientific knowledge? Possibly, but that con- 
tent might not meet with the approval of the physicist 
who would be interested in teaching physics as a disci- 
pline rather than in developing an appreciation for 
its applicational significance. Evidence from differ- 
ential psychology seems to imply that only a fraction 
of such students are capable of mastering the abstract 
concepts necessary to an understanding of the devel- 
opment of physics and chemistry as disciplines. 

How are teachers to instruct successfully children 
with widely varying abilities and competencies, in- 
terests, and values? What information, concepts, and 
generalizations are to be taught? How should they 
be organized? When should they be introduced? How 
should they be presented? Answers to these questions 
necessarily are related to the facts of individual 
differences, 

The import of these questions becomes evident 
when the ranges of certain types of differences found 
at various educational levels are expressed quantita- 
tively. For example, mental ages in Grade I are 
distributed according to the normal curve; the middle 
96 percent of the children have mental ages between 
four and eight years. Variability among sixth-grade 
children is double that among first-grade pupils; 
teachers of Grade VI have students whose mental 
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ages may be as low as 8 and as high as 16 years 
(52). It is worth noting, too, that the ranges of 
mental ages are about the same whether the children 
are classified by chronological age or by grade (52, 
p. 23-25). 

Cook (18) came to similar conclusions about 
within-grade variability in achievement for various 
school subjects. The spread for the middle 96 per- 
cent of first-grade children is between three and four 
years, and it is greater in the upper than in the lower 
grades of the elementary school. Teachers in Grades 
IV, V, and VI may expect to find in their classes 
practically the whole range of achievement of ele- 
mentary-school children. Marked differences in test 
scores and extensive overlaps in achievement from 
one educational level to another are also character- 
istic of high-school and college students. For example, 
on a General Culture Test, 10 percent of college 
seniors had scores below the mean of high-school 
seniors (46). 

The manuals for personality and interest inven- 
tories provide evidence about the extent of individual 
differences in many noncognitive functions. We must 
recognize, of course, that we really cannot separate 
completely cognitive from noncognitive functioning 
(86). Profiles showing the patterns of scores on the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values vary signifi- 
cantly from student to student. For instance, in a 
current study not yet reported, one subject had 
scores of 69, 31, 34, 25, 49, 32 on the Theoretic, 
Economic, Esthetic, Social, Political, and Religious 
scales; another subject had these scores: 33, 35, 36, 
48, 27, 61. Similarly, personality patterns appear to 
vary from one college major to another (62). 

EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE IN RELATION TO 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. There have been 
many attempts to resolve the instructional difficulties 
occasioned by the facts of individual differences. The 
graded system, established in American schools by 
1870, does not eliminate the problems; possibly, 
indeed, it produces a considerable tendency to dis- 
regard the facts of human variability. Apparently 
promotion from grade to grade on the basis of rigid 
standards is not the answer; the ranges and the levels 
of achievement at each grade level are about the 
same whether promotion is by “standards” or by 
chronological age (18). 

It is often argued that instructional practices can be 
improved and the level of achievement raised if 
students are placed in groups that are homogeneous 
with respect to general intelligence or general school 
achievement. The usefulness of homogeneous group- 
ings rests on the assumption that traits are highly 
correlated within the individual, so that, for example, 
a bright child is equally superior in all cognitive 
functions. The idea that intra-individual trait differ- 
ences are negligible does not seem to be supported 
by the data. According to Burr's analysis (9), the 
variability in reading and arithmetic among students 
in X, Y, and Z sections at a given grade level is 
about 80 percent of the range found for all the 
children in that grade. Apparently students who are 
similar with respect to general intelligence are not 
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similar with respect to achievement in specific areas 
of the curriculum. 

One notion is that superior teaching will eliminate 
the difficulties associated with individual differences. 
The spread of achievement can be reduced by highly 
effective teaching, but only if the aims of instruction 
depend upon rather simple materials and “elemen- 
tary” mental processes so that all the children can 
learn the materials in a short time with a minimum 
of effort. But superior teaching increases variability 
when the materials are complex and when the 
“higher” mental processes are involved. A reasonable 
generalization seems to be that practice with complex 
materials increases the range of differences, but 
practice with simple materials reduces the spread; 
the range of individual differences is a multiplicative 
rather than an additive function of practice (2). 

It is possible that instructional and curricular 
problems would be simplified if the materials were 
taught at the “proper time,” that is, when students 
are “ready” for them. For instance, some educators 
have attempted to define readiness for reading (29) 
and for the various processes in arithmetic (85) in 
terms of mental ages. However, the generalizations 
must be buttressed by so many qualifications that 
they are of limited help. For instance, the weakness 
of a mental-age definition of readiness for various 
arithmetical processes has been pointed out by 
Brownell (6). The fallibility of this approach is also 
apparent when one considers the facts of trait varia- 
bility and the research dealing with the comparative 
status of children in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
in different types of school systems (14). Brownell’s 
concept of readiness for arithmetic (7) seems the 
most practical for the classroom teacher. 

Cook's position (18) concerning individual differ- 
ences seems the most tenable. Let us accept the facts 
of individual differences, and, indeed, regard them 
as desirable. Then we should proceed to develop 
methods for dealing with the heterogeneity found 
among our students (5). 

DIMENSIONS OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 
From its beginning, differential psychology has been 
concerned with three broad types of questions: (a) the 
nature and extent of individual differences, (b) the 
conditions affecting their stability and modifiability. 
and (c) the relationships among them. In a sense, 
certain questions, such as the dimensions of individual 
differences and methods of measuring them, seem to 
be ignored. It may be argued, however, that such 
questions are subsumed under the others. 

Many psychologists have expressed concern about 
the dimensions in which they should be interested. 
Eysenck (23), for example, maintains that taxonomy 
—a precise determination of the dimensions of indi- 
vidual differences—should be the first step in the 
development of a scientific differential psychology. 
Whether one believes that we are in a preclassificatory 
stage or beyond it, one must admit that the number 
of traits that has been proposed is legion. However, 
it is frequently asserted that many tests or methods 
of measuring traits are unrelated to any psychological 
theory (15). How are the dimensions of individual 
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differences and their appropriate tests identified? Sev- 
eral approaches are in current use; correlational and 
factorial analyses probably are given most attention. 

Many so-called traits are in the “factor” stage; that 
is, they represent mathematical derivations from tables 
of intercorrelations rather than inventions or discov- 
eries. All too frequently these factor-defined traits are 
not subjected to significant investigations designed to 
determine the meaning of a “factor-trait” in theoreti- 
cal or practical situations. Correlational analyses of 
test data typically involve response-response rather 
than stimulus-response data. Some psychologists raise 
questions about the meaningfulness of such proce- 
dures, pointing to the limited nature of the inferences 
about behavior that may be drawn from correlations 
between scores representing two sets of responses 
rather than from correlations among measures repre- 
senting stimulus and response (67). These psycholo- 
gists argue that behaviorally significant conclusions 
must involve a consideration of the antecedents of 
responses, unless, of course, one is willing to assume 
a one-to-one correspondence, or even identity, between 
test-response and nontest behavior. 

Some traits, such as “intelligence,” have received 
a great deal of attention; much is known about this 
dimension of individual differences, and yet much is 
still controversial. As a trait, intelligence is typically 
defined by the subject’s responses to questions or prob- 
lems. For example, children may be asked to name 
miniature objects, such as a doll, scissors, telephone, 
and the like; their answers are responses which are 
subsequently correlated with other responses, such as 
answers to problems involving arithmetical reasoning. 
However, it would be useful to know how the chil- 
dren acquired their responses. How does it happen 
that one child can name the object correctly and 
another cannot? In other words, what were the ante- 
cedents to the responses by different children? Experi- 
ential and nonintellective forerunners are likely to 
remain undisclosed by correlations. A more adequate 
understanding of intelligence as a dimension of indi- 
vidual differences requires the use of experimental 
procedures by which the nature of the relationship 
between antecedent conditions and subsequent (and 
possibly consequent) responses can be investigated. 
See MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Factor analysis is probably the technique most fre- 
quently used in studies of individual differences, but 
this does not mean that it is accepted generally as the 
technique par excellence. Factorial procedures may 
have any of several purposes. First, the results of 
factor analyses may be regarded as relatively parsi- 
monious contractions of a complex set of variables; 
in this case, questions concerning the meaning of 
the factors are not relevant. Second, factor analysis 
may lead, at least by implication, to the formation of 
hypotheses. It seems reasonable to expect that the 
hypotheses would be checked eventually through 
experimentation, or possibly through the analysis of 
new data. Third, factor analyses may provide a test of 
hypotheses based on theoretically oriented predictions. 
For instance, factor analysis may be useful for test- 
ing hypotheses about the organization among various 
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trait measures. Such an hypothesis involves questions 
about interdependency of the measures rather than 
their dependency on antecedent conditions. Studies by 
Eysenck (22) and Garrett (28) illustrate this. 

The productive value of factor analysis methods— 
at least as they are currently used—are questioned 
(19, 69). Some maintain that the results to date are 
quite disappointing in both the theoretical and the 
applied fields—possibly because there have been too 
few reports of results obtained after the hypothesis- 
information stage has been completed. 

Stephenson (69) argues that some type of depend- 
ency analysis is the sine qua non of the scientific 
method in which dependent and independent variables 
are specified, as they are not in correctional analysis. 
Accordingly, the science of individual differences 
awaits results obtained by means of the scientific 
method with its attendant dependency analysis. Ste- 
phenson is of the opinion that his Q-technique enables 
the psychologist to use factorial procedures in a scien- 
tific study of psychological problems, for it starts 
with a theory and ends with its acceptance or 
refutation. 

It appears that experimentation is at least pe- 
ripheral, if not central, to problems of individual dif- 
ferences. Dependency analysis can provide data con- 
cerning the functioning of individual differences, 
including a knowledge of antecedent conditions. Ex- 
perimental studies, such as those concerned with 
anxiety and conditioning (68), are beginning to give 
evidence about individual differences. 

The respective roles of factor analysis and of 
Q-technique are not universally accepted. More inves- 
tigations are needed to determine whether the factors 
abstracted from correlational matrices have a life of 
their own apart from their existence in the matrices. 
The need for experimentation is pointed up by Anas- 
tasi (1), Michael (55), and Witkin (87). 

Tests are often used to study individual differences 
and their relationships with other tests before the 
measures have been shown to be unidimensional in 
nature. Examples include tests of anxiety, authoritari- 
anism, masculinity-femininity, rigidity, and so on. If 
tests are to be homogeneous with respect to a specific 
trait, as seems desirable, psychologists need a satis- 
factory index of homogeneity; and criteria are difficult 
to establish. Even in this connection it may be ob- 
served that although some psychologists are concerned 
about the unidimensionality of their scales, yet others 
appear to disregard the problem (31) or to neglect it 
as being unnecessary. In addition to being unidimen- 
sional in nature, measures of a given trait should have 
zero or low correlations with measures of other traits. 
Certain current differential batteries represent attempts 
to attain both aims; the Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor 
Tests should be noted in this connection. 

ORIGINS OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 
Hall and Lindzey (32) observe that American psy- 
chologists generally appear to minimize the role of 
hereditary factors in the determination of behavior, 
and yet an analysis of their theoretical positions shows 
that many explicitly assign such factors a major role. 
The nature-nurture question has been investigated in 
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connection with many human traits and characteris- 
tics, although “intelligence” is probably the trait that 
has received major attention. For this reason, the 
material considered here deals primarily with this 
particular trait. 

That individual differences are functions of the 
interaction of genetic and environmental factors is 
often asserted (25, 43). Some psychologists, indeed, 
have attempted to quantify the relative contributions 
of the two sets of forces. Burks’ conclusion (8) of 
thirty years ago is still being cited; namely, that the 
total contribution of innate and heritable “factors” 
(heredity) to intelligence is probably about 75 per- 
cent. Eysenck and Prell (24) conclude that genetic 
factors play about this same role in the determination 
of certain personality characteristics. 

Herndon (35) asserts that attempting to quantify 
the effects of genetic factors in the determination of 
intelligence is like “trying to catch smoke in a 
basket.” However, on the basis of his data he estimates 
that they contribute between 50 and 75 percent of the 
variance of tested intelligence. The futility of attempts 
to fractionate total variance into the effects of genetic 
and environmental conditions is implied by Falconer 
(25), and by Kallman (43); a given genotype may be 
associated with different types of behavior in differ- 
ent environments. 

The contrasting claims seem to reflect different 
theoretical positions regarding certain questions: (a) 
What can be inherited? (b) What is meant by genetic 
“factors”? (c) What kinds of inference are permissi- 
ble from current types of research and measuring 
instruments? 

According to Webster's dictionary, heredity is “the 
transmission from parent to offspring of certain char- 
acteristics.” However, we are entitled to ask whether 
such a phenomenon exists, that is, whether character- 
istics can be inherited. Stern (70) defines a character 
as any “observable feature of the organism,” pointing 
out that the genic content of the nuclei and external 
appearances are “obviously different concepts.” Stern 
seems to be saying that heredity is a matter of the 
transmission of genes, not characters. The expression 
“genetic factors” is used extensively, but with neither 
specific connotations nor precise denotations. What, 
precisely, are “genetic factors”? Intelligence tests 
apparently deal with behavior that has been experi- 
entially produced and organized; if this is so, they 
cannot provide evidence concerning some reified asset 
(termed “intelligence”) which is dependent upon the 
presence of certain genes, or even upon a one-to-one 
correspondence between genes and test responses. 

Finally, it is doubtful that we can apply the controls 
that are necessary for sound experimentation directed 
toward the question: “To what extent is ‘intelligence’ 
determined by genes, and to what extent by environ- 
ment?” Random placement of each member of many 
pairs of identical twins in foster homes might be part 
of a suitable experimental design, but not in our cul- 
ture. Even if it were, adequate control of the environ- 
ments of the children probably would be impossible. 

There has been a decline during recent years in the 
numbers of research papers classified under the head- 


ing “Heredity” in Psychological Abstracts. In 1927, 
1935, 1945, and 1955, there were 36, 72, 28, and 17 
papers; the total numbers of abstracts in these same 
years were 2730, 6056, 3539, and 9103. The nature- 
nurture question as such is not attracting major atten- 
tion; rather, research is being directed toward ques- 
tions for which answers may be obtained, such as: 
How stable are trait measures? To what extent are 
subjects ranked similarly on different occasions by the 
same tests? What is the change in mean scores from 
time to time? Specific experiments may be designed 
around such topics, and conclusions may be stated 
without reference to the relative roles of heredity 
and environment in the production of individual 
differences. 

STABILITY OF TRAIT MEASURES. As has been 
indicated, there is considerable interest in questions 
concerning the stability of traits, and hence of trait 
measures. In particular, the question of the constancy 
of the IQ has been studied (4, 36). The early litera- 
ture on intelligence testing is replete with reports that 
the average IQ of groups remains relatively constant 
over long periods of time—a statement, however, that 
essentially represents an artifact of test construction 
rather than a description of human behavior. For 
some educators and psychologists, group stability 
apparently implies individual stability; such a conclu- 
sion is not necessarily sound. The search (and, appar- 
ently, the desire) for constancy seems rather unusual, 
for as Rockwell (61) pointed out twenty years ago, 
it is really peculiar to find that psychometrists are 
concerned with constancy, while other biological sci- 
entists discover variation within the individual. 

However, variation has been observed. For exam- 
ple, the men in the Oakland Growth Study gained 14 
months of mental age from 1612 to 33 years, and the 
women improved their measures on the Terman 
Group Test by 11 months. Jones (39) concluded that 
the gains were really quite modest if verbal and fac- 
tual acquisitions are taken into account. Owens’ sub- 
jects (58) also gained in total score. 

Kelly (44) thinks that there is probably greater 
agreement among psychologists on the issue of early 
versus contemporary determinism in personality than 
on any other major psychological issue. However, 
there is an increasing body of evidence that person- 
ality variables do change. For instance, Kelly reports 
that all the variables used in his twenty-year study of 
adults showed some variability, and that some showed 
considerable change. The coefficients of determination 
were about .50 for measures of values and interest, 
30 for self-ratings, and 10 for attitudes. Sanford’s 
Vassar studies (62) indicate marked shifts in meas- 
ured personality characteristics during the college 
years. Data from the Institute of Child Welfare at 
the University of California reveal that personality 
patterns may vary considerably during the adolescent 
years (82). 

Measures of interests are reported to be “relatively 
stable” over rather lengthy periods of time (73). Test- 
retest data on the Kuder Preference Record were 
reported by Mallinson and Crumrine (49) and Reid 
(60). Stordahl (72) found “relatively” high coeffi- 
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cients of concordance for the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank, 

The interpretation of correlations of .40, .60, and 
even .70 varies from one investigator to another; for 
some, coefficients of these values imply trait stability; 
for others they point to the possibility of continuing 
psychological growth. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF TRAITS. Measures of 
physical characteristics, motor skills, and cognitive 
and noncognitive functions have been analyzed to 
determine how measures are organized. There is con- 
siderable interest in the possibility of variable pattern- 
ing among subjects of different ages, occupational 
groups, levels of skill, and so on. 

The organization of “intelligence” has received a 
great deal of attention. For instance, there are several 
divergent theories about the nature of this trait, some 
psychologists favoring a general-factor theory, some 
preferring a group-factor theory, and some advocating 
a theory of hierarchal organization, McNemar (52), 
on the basis of factor analysis of data from the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, concludes in favor of a 
substantial general factor in this test. Jones (41), from 
a re-analysis of the data, maintains that the tests are 
measuring nine factors. Thurstone’s original study, 
which resulted in the Primary Mental Abilities Tests, 
represents the application of group-factor theory (77). 

Burt (10, 11) and Vernon (84) conceive of an 
hierarchal organization among measures of cognitive 
functions. This theory is well illustrated by Moursy 
(56). According to Moursy’s analysis, the measures 
involve a general factor; the tests then separate into 
two groups, one presumed to represent an intellectual, 
and the other a practical, factor. Each of these then 
divides into two factors each representing another 
level of cognitive abilities. French (27), after sum- 
marizing a large number of factorial studies of meas- 
ures of aptitude and achievement, is of the opinion 
that the results do not support the theory of an 
hierarchal organization among cognitive measures. 
He is inclined to favor a concept of mental structure 
in which there is a rather large number of overlapping 
factors. 

Apart from a theoretical interest in the organiza- 
tion of cognitive traits, there is also the practical 
question about the usefulness of data based on the 
various theories for selection and prediction. Terman 
(75), recognizing the possibility that further research 
might modify his position, concludes that measures 
of group factors contribute little to problems of voca- 
tional guidance beyond what is obtained from a good 
test that is highly saturated with Spearman’s “g.” In 
general, British and American psychologists differ 
considerably in their opinions on the relative useful- 
ness of the different theories. 

Factorial analyses of measures of other traits are 
believed by some to support the hierarchal theory. 
Eysenck (22) describes a hierarchal theory of per- 
sonality organization. Baehr’s analysis (3) of data 
from personality inventories seems to be consistent 
with the theory of hierarchal organization as pro- 
posed for the cognitive functions. 

The analysis of physical measures reported by Burt 
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and Banks (13) reveals a very neat hierarchal organi- 
zation. For a group of British adult males, they found 
first a general factor of size, then a bipolar factor 
differentiating between longitudinal and circumferen- 
tial characteristics, and then each of these was found 
to separate into two attributes—long legs and long 
trunk, on the one hand, and broad shoulders and large 
viscera on the other. The results were “stable” for all 
age groups, even for the seventeen-year-olds. Somatic 
Development in Adolescent Boys, by Stolz and Stolz 
(71), provides a wealth of data on the patterning of 
physical characteristics during the adolescent period. 

One of the important questions deals with age dif- 
ferences in the patterning of measures of cognitive 
functions. In Garrett’s investigation (28) the subjects 
were children aged 9, 12, and 15 years. The inter- 
correlations among the tests tended to be smaller for 
the older than for the younger children, and the con- 
tribution of the general factor was less for the older 
than for the younger subjects. Numerous other inves- 
tigators provided similar evidence, so that many edu- 
cators have accepted the theory of differentiation of 
mental abilities with increasing age. However, other 
results are not unequivocally consistent with Garrett's 
concept of differentiation. Swineford (74), for exam- 
ple, concludes that her cognitive measures do not 
reveal increasing specificity. Vernon (83), too, doubts 
that abilities become more specialized with age. Burt's 
paper (12) presents a critical analysis of investigations 
of this problem; generally speaking, Burt prefers the 
concept of differentiation to that of integration, basing 
his conclusions upon biological, neurological, and 
statistical considerations. 

INTRA-INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. Concern 
about intra-individual differences arises from an in- 
creasing awareness that measures which are unrelated 
in the general population may be interrelated within 
an individual. Several types of problems are of inter- 
est: (a) the variability among trait measures, (b) the 
patterning of measures in different individuals or in 
the same individual on different occasions, and (c) the 
classification of individuals on the basis of several 
trait measures. 

Numerous reports concerning a single individual, 
with related statistical analyses, have appeared. Hull 
(37) was one of the earliest investigators to compare 
variability among persons in trait measures with vari- 
ability among several measures in a single individual, 
reporting the latter variability to be about 80 percent 
of the former. Fiske and Rice (26) summarized in 
detail much of the evidence about intra-individual 
response variability. A number of methods have been 
proposed for dealing with “profiles” or pattern analy- 
sis (17, 30, 78, 79). As Cronbach and Gleser (20) 
point out, questions concerning pattern similarity are 
difficult, because at least three conditions enter into 
the determination of the index of pattern similarity; 
namely, the levels of the patterns, the scatters within 
each pattern, and the general shape of the patterns. 
There are several ways to compute an index of simi- 
larity, but its value reflects, in unknown degrees, 
differences in level, variability, and shape. It should 
be observed that, generally speaking, the measure- 
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ments used for profile analysis are defined in terms of 
individual differences. Helmstadter (34) compared the 
results obtained by each of several procedures that 
have been proposed for pattern analysis. The differ- 
ent types of analyses do not necessarily lead to the 
same conclusions. 

SEX DIFFERENCES. The evidence from numer- 
ous studies of sex differences in school achievement 
is remarkably consistent in one respect: girls are 
assigned higher grades by their teachers than boys are 
(47), In an unpublished study, Carter of the Uni- 
versity of California found the mean grade-point 
averages in a small high school to be 1.89 and 1.51 
for girls and boys, respectively, in Grade IX, and 1.63 
and 1.40 in Grade XI. 

Girls also tend to show general superiority on 
standardized achievement tests, although to a lesser 
extent than on teachers’ grades. The direction of sex 
differences, however, varies with specific tests. For 
example, girls excel in the area of the language arts, 
boys in arithmetical reasoning and science. The mean 
differences between the sexes are often quite small, 
and the overlap between the distributions for the two 
sexes is typically extensive. 

A larger percentage of girls than of boys is found 
among those who are accelerated in school, and a 
smaller percentage among those who are retarded 
(48). More boys than girls are not promoted at the 
end of their first year in school. Reading disabilities 
and speech handicaps occur more commonly among 
boys than among girls. 

It seems that there are more boys than girls at the 
upper levels of scholastic achievement toward the end 
of the secondary-school years. For example, about 
400 boys and 150 girls were awarded scholarships by 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation for the 
first year of its operation. One wonders whether this 
difference is due to the nature of the tests used for 
selection. For instance, the tests may place a heavy 
emphasis upon scientific knowledge. Boys tend to 
show superior performance in science, especially at 
the high-school level; for example, boys average 
higher than do girls in the Westinghouse Science 
Talent Search. 

An evaluation of the studies dealing with sex dif- 
ferences in intelligence must take into consideration 
the methods used in preparing intelligence tests, their 
content, and the subjects used in studies of sex differ- 
ences. Several criteria were used to select the items 
constituting the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale (52). 
The test makers discarded items which, in the prelim- 
inary try-outs, revealed large sex differences. Many 
of the items that were retained showed minor sex 
differences, boys excelling on some, girls on others; 
as a general rule, the two types tended to balance each 
other. It seems, therefore, that this particular test 
cannot be used to study questions about sex differences 
in “general” intelligence. 

Sex differences in tested intelligence may be arti- 
facts of the measuring instrument. In so far as boys 
and girls show differential performance on specific 
types of items, so too they may have different mean 
IQ’s on general intelligence tests. Thus, girls may 


excel when a test samples primarily linguistic achieve- 
ments; boys may score higher when the test empha- 
sizes arithmetic reasoning and scientific knowledge. 
Answers to questions concerning sex differences in 
mental ability are probably specific to the content of 
the tests. 

It seems that at the present stage of mental meas- 
urement it is not possible to give an unequivocal 
answer to the question “Which sex is superior in 
intelligence?” When sex differences are found on spe- 
cific tests, the results may reflect opportunity for learn- 
ing, cultural expectations, and attitudes toward the 
content of the tests. 

According to some early reports (45), girls scored 
higher than boys on certain tests of general intelli- 
gence until about adolescence; after age 14, the 
reverse was reported. It now appears that these results 
reflected a bias in the sampling of the subjects. For 
example, in a study in Scotland (64) in which prac- 
tically all children of specified ages were tested, no 
sex differences in IQ were found. 

As was indicated earlier, it is probably impossible 
to differentiate precisely between cognitive and non- 
cognitive functions. However, numerous writers have 
found sex differences in mean scores on tests intended 
to assess motivational characteristics. Harris and 
others (33), for example, found girls to be more 
responsible than boys. Tuddenham (80), from Guess 
Who techniques, reported girls to be more quiet, 
docile, and friendly, and boys to be more aggressive, 
bold, and active. Schoeppe and others (63) conclude 
that conformity to the social code is more important 
to girls than to boys. McClelland’s study of the 
achievement motive showed the existence of sex dif- 
ferences in need-achievement (50). 

Test data and observational records reveal the 
existence of sex differences in interests. The evidence 
seems rather clear that men have stronger mechanical 
and scientific interests, women have stronger drtistic 
and literary interests. However, certain of these dif- 
ferences disappear when the interests of men and 
women in a specific occupational group are compared 
(65). Interests in reading materials, movies, and 
television programs vary from one sex to the other, 
with age being another condition related to differences 
in interests. 

Sex differences have been reported for values as 
measured by the Allport-Vernon scale, men scoring 
higher on theoretical, economic, and political scales, 
women on esthetic, social, and religious scales. In an 
unpublished study, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey scale 
was administered to National Merit Scholars; a tend- 
ency for the men to score higher on the theoretic 
scale, and the women to score higher on the esthetic 
and religious scales, was found. Several masculinity- 
femininity scales show sex differences, as should be 
expected from the way they are prepared. However, 
the scores from different scales often are not highly 
correlated (57); possibly masculinity-femininity does 
not represent a generalized trait. 

The average height of boys is greater than that of 
girls except for a short period around the time of 
puberty. According to data from the Guidance Study 
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(81), girls are taller than boys from about 11 to 13 
years of age. The average weight of girls exceeds that 
of boys for a somewhat longer period of time, from 
about 10 to 14 years. There are some physical char- 
acteristics for which the mean measures for the two 
sexes differ in the same direction during the first two 
decades. For instance, growth curves for measures of 
strength of grip (38) show that boys are stronger than 
girls at all ages, and that the difference becomes 
markedly greater at about adolescence. However, it is 
also found that the girls approach their maximum 
strength faster than boys do. 

As far as gross motor performance is concerned, 
there are again sex differences (21). Boys excel in 
such activities as the dash, the running broad jump, 
and the throw for distance. Boys continue to show 
improvement up to age 17; girls, on the other hand, 
show a decrement in some activities after early adoles- 
cence, their performance being poorer at age 16 than 
at age 13. In certain activities requiring fine motor 
coordination sex differences have been reported, with 
boys excelling girls in tests of spatial eye-hand 
coordination; but the reverse was found for steadi- 
ness tests (40). 

Menarche is a useful marker for the beginnings of 
sexual maturity. Although no comparable index has 
been found for boys, certain other evidence implies 
that girls reach puberty at an earlier age than is the 
case for boys. The onset of menarche is placed at 
about age 13 (51). It is found that the greatest vari- 
ability in height among girls occurs at age 12, and 
the maximum rate of the growth in height is at about 
12 years. Among boys, the greatest variability in 
height is at age 14, and the maximum rate of growth 
in height is at 14 years (81). It may be inferred that 
there is about a two-year differential in the onset of 
puberty among boys and girls. Variations from the 
average in the rate of physiological maturing appear 
to produce sex differences in adjustment. Early- 
maturing girls and late-maturing boys seem to have 
more problems than do late-maturing girls or early- 
maturing boys (42). 

Some writers find the origin of sex differences in 
biological conditions, others in the cultural influences 
that impinge on the growing boy and girl. The roles 
of anatomical structures and physiological function- 
ing in the determination of behavioral characteristics 
have been stressed especially by psychoanalytic writers 
and constitutional psychologists (66). 

However, cultural factors apparently play their 
part, as is evidenced by anthropological studies such 
as those reported by Mead (53, 54). In any given 
society, children learn that roles which are appropri- 
ate for one sex are not for the other. As these roles 
are acquired, so too are attitudes, interests, motives, 
values, and beliefs. Children begin to systematize 
their sex roles at an early age, although there are sex 
differences in the ages at which various roles are 
formalized. In addition, class membership has its 
influence upon the ages at which the two sexes begin 
to manifest the expected sex roles (59). 

Extensive reviews of sex differences are to be found 
in Anastasi (2) and Terman and Tyler (76). Anastasi 


deals with the difficulties associated with research 
in this area as well as with the results of many 
investigations. 


May 1958 FRED T. TYLER 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Industrial arts is an area of general education that 
is concerned with modern industry and its products, 
the worker and his problems, and the recreational 
use of tools and materials. It is a relatively new cur- 
riculum area, with most of its development occurring 
during the past fifty years (25, 29). With two world 
wars and a severe depression having taken place dur- 
ing this same period, the opportunity to organize and 
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develop this area has been rather brief. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, to find some misunderstanding 
of the nature and purpose of industrial-arts education 
and to encounter terminology used with widely dif- 
fering meanings. Professional training of industrial- 
arts teachers has only recently approached the level 
of training for those teaching in the academic subjects 
(3), and only a modest amount of research and pro- 
fessional literature has been produced (54, 89). 

During these same fifty years, however, this nation 
has experienced a tremendous change with reference 
to industrial development. Increase of manufactured 
goods, specialization of skills and services, and greatly 
increased consumer use of industrial products have 
taken place. The effects of such industrialization have 
touched everyone, many in the way they make a liv- 
ing and all with respect to consumer activities, that 
is, the selection, maintenance, and use of the prod- 
ucts of industry. Some understanding of these tech- 
nological advances, the opportunity for first-hand 
experiences with tools and machines, materials, 
power, and power controls, and the opportunity to 
experiment and create are the underlying bases for 
industrial-arts education (88). In most parts of the 
United States and in many other countries (45), the 
period since World War II has seen rapid advance- 
ment in the development of this educational area. 

It is important that a clear distinction be made 
between “industrial arts,” discussed here, and “trade 
and industrial education,” which is discussed else- 
where in this volume. These educational areas differ 
in purpose and frequently in method and are intended 
for distinctly different groups of students, or in some 
instances for the same students at different stages of 
learning. See TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. It 
should be pointed out that the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 and subsequent federal vocational education acts 
did not apply to industrial arts but were specifically 
for vocational programs. In many published defini- 
tions, industrial arts is called “nonvocational shop- 
work” (8), and this terminology refers to the place 
of industrial arts in the general education of students. 
Goodykoontz (88, p. vi) has pointed out that indus- 
trial arts merges into trade education at the time when 
general education objectives change to specific train- 
ing objectives. 

The Industrial Arts Policy and Planning Committee 
of the American Vocational Association has pub- 
lished a statement (10) presenting the definition of 
industrial-arts education and indicating its place in 
education. This statement includes such concepts as 
the following: industrial arts is instructional shop- 
work; it is an integral part of the general education 
program of all youth; it helps provide an understand- 
ing of the industrial and technical aspects of life 
today; it shares in the responsibility for developing 
good citizenship; it concerns itself with significant 
aspects of production, consumption, and use of indus- 
trial products and their effect on daily living; it in- 
volves actual experiences in planning, producing, 
using, and servicing various types of consumer goods 
in common usage; it develops general skill and re- 
sourcefulness in working with things technical and 
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mechanical; it teaches facts, principles, and procedures 
about tools, materials, processes, mechanics, and 
design; the materials used include woods, metals, 
plastics, ceramics, textiles, paper, and other industrial 
materials; the processes and mechanics studied include 
those related to electricity, motors, engines, struc- 
tures, and other items of importance to all people at 
home, on the farm, at work, and in recreation; it 
encourages critical thinking in problem solving related 
to these matters. The program embraces experience 
and study in such areas as woodworking, metalwork- 
ing, power mechanics, graphic arts, and crafts, with 
general drawing and planning included in each. This 
description of the scope and nature of industrial arts 
is rather widely accepted today, but such scope is not 
always found in the organization and content of actual 
programs. Progress toward full realization of these 
concepts has developed rapidly in many parts of the 
country, particularly since World War II. The expand- 
ing junior high school movement, with emphasis on 
providing broad exploratory opportunities and pro- 
viding student participation in meaningful activities, 
has probably helped greatly to develop industrial arts. 
The attention given in core curriculum organization 
to interrelationships of school areas and opportunities 
to carry out individual and small-group projects as 
a part of a unit of study leads to the inclusion of sig- 
nificant activities in the industrial-arts area. There are 
also a number of schools where the regular secondary 
subject fields such as science and mathematics are 
utilizing constructional activities and student-con- 
structed demonstrations to vitalize and aid the learn- 
ing experiences. Industrial-arts programs have fre- 
quently been able to make significant contributions to 
the educational efforts of other subject areas as well. 
There is an additional and somewhat overlapping 
concept that appears from time to time in the litera- 
ture of the subject. This is the frank admission that 
industrial arts can be, and sometimes is, a method of 
learning. Thus, it is held that industrial arts with its 
tools, materials, and general laboratory environment 
provides a method by which many problems may be 
studied regardless of the subject area in which these 
problems arise. Others would add that some student 
problems may not arise in any subject area but may 
have their origin in out-of-school interests or activities 
and become problems of importance to the student. A 
growing number of persons in this professional area 
are taking the position that industrial arts is both a 
method of learning and an area with specific content 
of its own. To many teachers in the field, this appar- 
ent dualism is not a problem of conflicting functions 
but is a functional relationship that broadens the 
contribution and adaptability of this curriculum area. 
There is little doubt that the many professional groups 
now actively engaged in discussing the future of indus- 
trial arts will contribute materially toward clarifying 
and consolidating a statement of the nature and func- 
tion of industrial arts in American schools. 
HISTORY. Prior to the Renaissance there were 
both activities and expressions of opinion that in- 
volved hand skills, their importance to man and 
society, and the possible values that might be attrib- 


uted to what was later termed “manual arts” (16). 
Some historical research reports indicate that the 
movement for making this type of training a part 
of the general school education of the young actually 
dates from the Renaissance (11). A great many indi- 
viduals made contributions to this general area of 
thought and discussion, and some were able to carry 
out limited types of experimental activities related to 
this movement. These persons did not all agree in 
theory, did not approach the subject in the same way, 
did not make the same claims for probable educa- 
tional results. There did seem to be substantial over- 
lapping of proposed methods and goals that pertained 
to educational characteristics that were later to be- 
come a part of the “manual-training” movement. This 
movement was the precursor of present-day industrial 
arts. Early developments in Europe were given lead- 
ership by Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Von 
Fellenberg, Froebel, Ruskin, Della Vos, and Salomon. 
Contributions of these men that had a direct bearing 
upon the development of industrial arts have been 
described in detail by Anderson (11) and Bennett 
(16, 17). 

During this period such terms as realistic, utili- 
tarian, and practical seem to have occurred frequently 
in descriptions of this type of educational activity. 
References were also made to economic and voca- 
tional values, to spiritual and ethical values, and to 
personal development values (11, 56, 72, 85, 88). 

Although a number of experimental and small- 
scale attempts to introduce manual training into 
American schools had been made earlier, the major 
activity along this line took place largely during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. Boston, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and New York were among the sites 
of very important early developments of manual- 
training schools and programs in the seventies and 
eighties (11, 17). Perhaps the most pronounced single 
event that influenced the introduction of this type of 
work in America was the Russian exhibit of workshop 
instruction used in the Imperial Technical School of 
Moscow, which was displayed at the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia in 1876 (17). Another impor- 
tant influence upon the introduction of this work into 
American schools was the Sloyd movement from Scan- 
dinavia, particularly Sweden. Considerable influence 
also can be attributed to the influx of ideas from the 
industrial type of work in the German schools and 
the manual-training type of work developing at that 
time in England (11, 17). Calvin Milton Woodward, 
1837-1914, sometimes referred to as the father of 
manual training in the United States, was one of the 
outstanding contributors to the earlier development of 
this type of education in American schools. His lead- 
ership resulted in the establishment of the Manual 
Training School of Washington University in St. Louis 
in 1880. The school’s motto, “The Cultured Mind— 
The Skillful Hand,” reflects something of Wood- 
ward’s philosophy that manual training held value for 
all boys (13). Bawden (13) had described the life 
and professional contributions of Richards, Bonser, 
Griffith, Runkle, Harvey, Stout, Roberts, and Struck, 
who were leaders in the development of industrial-arts 
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instruction during the early part of this century. 
Stombaugh (85) in a carefully documented study 
traces the development of industrial arts from the 
early days of manual training, particularly from 1870, 
through the Russian system of group manual train- 
ing, the Sloyd movement, the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment, the Industrial movement, to the status of 
industrial arts in the secondary schools of the thirties. 
In identifying trends, Stombaugh presented evidence of 
decreasing teacher dictation, increasing student choice 
of problem and subject matter, greater opportunity 
for student experimentation, fewer abstract exercises, 
less student exploitation on production work, an in- 
crease in the individual instruction method, expan- 
sion and refinement of instructional devices, and a 
closer bond with the academic subjects of study. 
Ditzler (25) studied the influences bearing on this 
instructional area from 1857 to 1950 as shown in the 
Proceedings of the National Education Association. 
He found that dual purposes for manual training had 
developed, one for general education and the other 
for vocational-industrial education. He also found 
that shopwork was used in the training of engineers, 
and that from 1930 to 1950 programs of industrial 
arts based on problem solving and exploratory experi- 
ences gained increased recognition. Fales (30) made 
a detailed study of the early programs and their later 
development to midcentury and included an extensive 
bibliography. He later prepared a brief summary of a 
half-century of progress in this curriculum area 
(29). 

We would do little injustice to the historical facts 
by saying that we imported from Europe the basic 
plan for manual training largely during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Refinements to 
serve the needs of our students were made during the 
first decade of the twentieth century. The name of this 
type of education, initiated by the suggestion of 
Richards (72) in 1904, was changed to industrial arts 
because this was thought a more appropriate descrip- 
tion of the nature of the revised programs. Its devel- 
opment to midcentury was characterized by broaden- 
ing of scope, refinement of methods, and revision to 
keep pace with changing industrial aspects of our 
society and the changing functions of the schools. 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. The identification of 
the function and purpose of industrial arts has been 
given much attention. Some agreement has been 
reached in rather generalized statements, but this 
identification remains one of the important problems 
in the field (6). At national, state, and local confer- 
ences, this problem of securing some agreement on a 
clear identification of objectives in industrial arts is 
apparent from both the formal programs and informal 
discussions. Much of the difference of opinion seems 
to center about the degree of emphasis to be given 

certain objectives rather than about what the specific 
objective should be. Articles reflecting opinions and 
reporting research on objectives and purposes of indus- 
trial arts appear frequently in national periodicals 
devoted to this and related fields. 

The Industrial Arts Policy and Planning Commit- 
tee of the American Vocational Association has pub- 
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lished a statement of objectives for industrial arts, 
including illustrations of the student behavior desired, 
and suggested activities to effect these desired be- 
haviors (9). This same committee has published a 
briefer statement of the purpose of industrial-arts 
education with differentiation for various grade levels 
of the programs (10). 

The Ohio State Committee on Coordination and 
Development produced a report (69) expressing a 
point of view on objectives and purposes that con- 
tributed to nationwide discussion of this problem. A 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin (88) did much to 
lay a firm foundation for determining specific objec- 
tives for programs at all levels. Warrick (93) summa- 
rized opinions on objectives in the secondary schools. 
Brief treatments of the aims and objectives of indus- 
trial-arts education were reported in studies of both 
industrial arts and vocational education (22, 73, 87). 
A development of the philosophy leading to the estab- 
lishment of specific objectives, with learning ap- 
proached from the standpoint of behavior change, 
was presented by Wilber (94). The contribution of 
industrial arts to general education was reported in 
studies by Abercrombie (1) and Fales (30). Objec- 
tives of industrial arts as related to all college stu- 
dents were reported by Hawkins (41), and the spe- 
cific objective of consumer knowledge was treated 
by Burdette (21) and by Schmitt (77). The study of 
objectives at the elementary-school level was given 
considerable attention in the basic theory expressed 
by Bonser and Mossman (18) and in later develop- 
ments reported by Scobey (78). 

A viewpoint emphasizing the creative purposes of 
this educational area is expressed in an experimental 
study by Perry (71) and a philosophical study by 
Strickler (86). The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards (24) provides a brief statement on 
the purposes of industrial arts, suggesting that the 
emphasis in instruction is placed on social and per- 
sonal needs related to industrial goods and services 
in the home and community and that the instruction 
grows out of the industrial aspects of American 
democracy. Listed as purposes are: providing an ori- 
entation to an industrial environment; providing the 
student with occupational information; providing an 
Opportunity for the development of consumer knowl- 
edge and skill as related to industrial products; and 
presenting a variety of leisure pursuits to meet par- 
ticular interests and needs. Olson (70) listed similar 
objectives, with added emphasis on the development 
of craftsmanship and exploration of things industrial. 
Recent literature seems to reveal rather widespread 
recognition of the difference between industrial-arts 
education and related areas having different objec- 
tives, such as vocational education, trade and indus- 
trial education, and special education, each of which 
is described elsewhere in this volume. Most frequently 
found in the literature on objectives are statements 
concerning skills, knowledge, attitudes, understanding, 
and appreciation of technical and industrial matters 
that relate to effective living and the world of work, 


including experience with tools and materials and 
problems of their use. 
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CURRICULUMS. Industrial arts has been offered 
in some schools at all grade levels, from the begin- 
ning elementary grades to post-high-school classes. 
In some instances it is offered under another name or 
is merged with other subjects, and in some cases, par- 
ticularly in elementary schools, it may be an enrich- 
ing activity included in the regular work being cov- 
ered. Almost all secondary schools include some form 
of industrial arts, and in many instances it is a 
required subject at the beginning secondary-school 
levels. 

Perhaps the most influential study made at the 
elementary school level is Bonser and Mossman’s 
(18); curriculums in many parts of the United States 
have come to include some phases of the program 
recommended in that study. A program that combines 
industrial arts with homemaking and fine arts in the 
same laboratory of the elementary school has been 
described by Leighbody (53). A program based upon 
handcrafts has been organized by Moore and others 
(61). Industrial arts as a “vehicle” to provide moti- 
vation for learning content in the elementary-school 
program was examined in detail by Scobey (78). 

The Industrial Arts Policy and Planning Commit- 
tee has published brief outlines of 12 instructional 
areas (9) and a briefer report (10) describing the 
curriculums by subject areas and by grade-level classi- 
fication, the latter ranging from Grade I through adult 
classes. The techniques of planning courses in indus- 
trial arts have been treated by Friese (32), and the 
community factors influential in determining the 
industrial arts instructional areas have been identified 
by Irgang (46). The general scope and content of 
industrial arts has been reported by Fales (29, 30) 
and Newkirk and Johnson (68). One persistent prob- 
lem in the curriculum area is that of keeping the 
content up to date. This has been the subject of much 
debate at professional meetings. Thompson (6, p. 94- 
118) reported one point of view on the importance of 
this problem, and Bollinger (6, p. 195-208) has 
described it with respect to the technical aspects of 
industrial arts. Bello (15) reports new techniques in 
the metals area reflecting substantial change. He sug- 
gests that time-honored practices are becoming either 
too costly or too impractical for the more difficult 
metal-shaping jobs in modern industry. New tech- 
niques are being considered to replace the conven- 
tional chip-producing machine tools. 

In recent years much. attention has been devoted 
to studying curriculums for individual areas within 
industrial arts; for example, consumer knowledge 
(21, 77), electricity in the secondary school (49), 
transportation and power mechanics (50), and wood 
technology (66). A study of the general shop, includ- 
ing a number of mediums, has been developed in 
detail, and specific teaching material has been sug- 
gested by Groneman and Feirer (37) and by Olson 
(70). A detailed study of the content of required 
courses in industrial arts has been reported by Jen- 
kins (48). A few communities organize Junior 
Achievement programs, and some of these are related 
closely to industrial arts. An examination of the 
Junior Achievement movement and its educational 


significance has been completed by Mays (58). Few 
studies have been reported on the avocational con- 
structional activities of adults. Nestrick (65) carried 
out a comprehensive survey of adult leisure con- 
structional activities in an eastern community. Greater 
knowledge of this subject and some continued research 
to identify trends might contribute greatly to the 
planning of adequate programs at the secondary- 
school level. 

There are widely divergent viewpoints on the de- 
sirability and extent of student participation in the 
choice of projects made in industrial-arts programs. 
Much speculation has taken place as to the possible 
results of curricular policies; fostering student partici- 
pation and more experimental research are needed on 
this problem. An experiment along this line in a 
general shop situation was described by Perry (71), 
and a related experiment by Schmidt (76). 

Although the junior college movement has now 
received widespread attention, apparently few studies 
have been made of the place of industrial arts in such 
institutions. Some experimentation has taken place 
with industrial-arts credit offerings in the liberal-arts 
and elective phases of four-year college programs, 
and research reports on the results of these and other 
such experiments would be of interest. Noncredit 
industrial-arts curriculums for adults, usually offered 
in secondary-school shops, and frequently on a once- 
a-week evening recreational basis, are rather wide- 
spread. A few master’s theses have been written 
about such curriculums, usually describing a local 
program, but more comprehensive studies of this 
kind of curriculum, its problems and outcomes, 
would be valuable additions to the research litera- 
ture. 

In most schools industrial-arts curriculum offer- 
ings are organized around some or all of the follow- 
ing areas: (a) drafting, (b) woodworking, (c) 
metalworking, (d) power mechanics, (e) electricity, 
(f) graphic arts, and (g) crafts. From kindergarten 
through fourth grade, industrial arts is usually not a 
separate subject but an enriching activity and a 
method of learning for certain aspects of the regular 
units of work under the regular grade teacher. Oc- 
casionally there is a consultant for industrial arts 
who assists the regular teacher upon invitation. In 
Grades V and VI industrial arts may be continued 
in the same manner, although in some schools sepa- 
rate periods are allocated to this work and special 
laboratories or workrooms are provided. A combina- 
tion of both these methods is used in some schools. 
Another variation combines industrial arts with cer- 
tain other areas such as homemaking or art, and 
offers an integrated activity. In Grades VII to 1X 
industrial arts is usually offered in an industrial-arts 
laboratory equipped for one or more of the seven 
areas mentioned above; usually the boys, and some- 
times both boys and girls, are required to take some 
industrial arts. The trend is toward greater scope in 
the exploratory opportunities offered students. In 
Grades X to XII industrial arts may continue in 
general laboratories with opportunity provided for 
more advanced work; or, particularly in the larger 
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schools, more specialized laboratories may provide 
for rather intensive study in selected areas. 

At college and adult levels the laboratories are 
usually similar to the junior and senior high school 
laboratories, and the program may be credit or non- 
credit, specialized or general, as the needs seem to 
be identified by the instructor. In larger institutions 
both general and specialized offerings are likely to 
be presented. Wide variations exist both in curriculum 
offerings and in the facilities used for these offerings. 
This reflects the wide variation in purposes for which 
persons engage in industrial-arts activities. 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. There have al- 
ways been problems of instruction in the area of 
industrial arts, but it is probable that such problems 
increased as instruction moved from the fixed struc- 
tured exercises that all students did together toward 
a more diversified program which recognized differ- 
ences in individual experience, interests, aptitudes, 
and needs, Additional problems were created as new 
materials, new tools, new processes, and new indus- 
trial procedures became a part of our everyday living. 
The changing role of the teacher from a person 
skilled in some one material or trade to one profes- 
sionally trained to assist others in the learning 
process and skilled in several mediums has also 
produced many problems of instruction. 

A number of studies have been made of the prob- 
lems of the beginning teacher (26, 39, 81). These 
indicate a very large number of problems covering 
a wide scope of duties. Many of the problems are 
described in detail, with suggestions for appropriate 
procedures, in publications by Ericson (28), Silvius 
and Curry (82, 83), Struck (87), and Wilber (94). 
Those problems, dealing directly with shop admin- 
istration, have been assembled, together with certain 
recommendations, by Mays and Casberg (57). The 
professional periodicals particularly concerned with 
this field contain many articles on the various prob- 
lems of instruction; these articles usually illustrate 
practice in specific school situations. Through the 
columns of these magazines many teachers report 
what has seemed to work well for them in teaching 
industrial arts. The Evaluative Criteria of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards (24) 
includes a check list that reflects some of the more 
frequent problems encountered by teachers of in- 
dustrial arts. 

Safety has always been an important problem in 
this field because tools and machines are generally 
involved in the instructional procedures. Hughes 
made an extensive study (43) of safety procedures, 
and the National Safety Council has prepared a 
report (63) summarizing a number of studies in the 
field of shop safety. The physical plant has been 
studied by many, but usually in terms of a specific 
school situation. A publication by Herrick and 

others (42) contains general principles of planning 
school facilities that are worthy of consideration by 
those planning any school structure. 

Visual aids have been studied with reference to 

their contribution to industrial-arts programs. Elliott 
(27) surveyed their use in Illinois, and Weaver and 
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Bollinger (91) prepared detailed directions for their 
construction and use. The implications of television 
as an aid to instruction in industrial arts have been 
studied by Smith (84), and additional studies might 
well be planned to experiment with this technique 
and report its possibilities as an instructional aid. 

Weaver (90) prepared material on organization 
and management of the industrial-arts shop. Bunten 
(20) described the securing and handling of supplies 
in Missouri, and McArthur (59) studied the selection 
and management of industrial-arts equipment in the 
same state. Maintenance and construction jobs have 
long been a problem for many teachers. Whereas 
the industrial-arts shop might seem the logical place 
for assistance with school repairs, installations, or 
other construction needs, these jobs can and often 
do interfere with the regular program planned for 
the class periods. When these demands have not been 
excessive, certain teachers have been able to turn 
some of the jobs into worth-while educational activ- 
ities for the students. In other instances, however, 
teachers have felt this practice was harmful to the 
educational program and that they were providing 
“free maintenance” for the school rather than devot- 
ing their energy to the instruction of students. A 
nationwide survey of secondary-school teachers by 
Bednar (14) included present practices and opinions 
of teachers toward shop maintenance and construc- 
tion problems and found rather widespread opposi- 
tion to the many requests they received to perform 
maintenance, installation, and construction jobs for 
the school. His report concluded that it was false 
economy to use the industrial-arts teacher's profes- 
sional time for many of these jobs. 

Student organization within the industrial-arts 
classes has recently been the subject of discussion; 
however, few reports present evidence of the specific 
results of such plans. An excellent description of 
student class organization, edited by Groneman, has 
been refined through five editions (36). Wilber (94) 
devotes a chapter to this subject and takes the point 
of view that this practice goes well beyond a tech- 
nique to accomplish certain routine duties and has 
important basic functions in meeting the objectives 
of industrial arts. Carefully controlled experiments 
with techniques to evaluate results are needed to 
clarify the proper place and use of this instructional 
procedure. Bakamis (12) has consolidated and inter- 
preted principles of supervision in industrial arts, and 
he presents practical suggestions for the success of 
this aid to instruction, 

Since many teachers have not had specific oppor- 
tunities to experience supervised teaching in a general 
shop situation, and since this type of class is rapidly 
increasing, general shop organization frequently ap- 
pears as a problem of instruction in industrial arts. 
A publication by Newkirk (67) explains the prin- 
ciples of this type of organization and gives specific 
illustrations of class operation under this plan. Two 
Publications organizing the content of general shop 
classes, with suggested problems and procedures, 
were prepared by Groneman and Feirer (37) and 
Olson (70). A controlled experiment concerning the 
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procedures carried on in a general shop was reported 
by Perry (71). 

Public-relations activities have become a real prob- 
lem for industriei-arts teachers in recent years. Gold- 
smith (35) has suggested many ways by which the 
industrial-arts teacher can initiate and carry out 
procedures contributing toward an effective relation- 
ship between the school and the community. Addi- 
tional research is needed in the use of community 
resources, including field trips. 

Making provision for individual differences has 
long been a method employed by industrial-arts 
teachers. Needed are research studies that identify 
specific practices which have appeared effective in 
teaching the gifted student and practices appropriate 
for teaching the slow learner. 

On the early secondary-school level an instruc- 
tional problem is created by the wide variation found 
in the maturity level of pupils. Fuzak (34) studied 
the role that physical maturity plays in the ability 
of junior high school boys to perform manipulative 
processes. He concluded that the level of physical 
maturity attained by a junior high school boy deter- 
mines the level of his ability to perform complex 
finger coordinative activities. He reported that 
strength of grip as measured by a simple hand dyna- 
mometer is an effective indicator of the level of 
physical maturity of high-school boys. 

These and other problems of teaching industrial 
arts have recently been treated in state publications, 
especially by New York, Pennsylvania, and California. 

Perhaps the most important problem of instruction 
is that of securing an adequate supply of profession- 
ally qualified teachers for the field. In early times, 
apparently, the main qualification was a little skill 
with tools and a willingness to try to teach. Now 
schools are demanding teachers of industrial arts 
who have the same level of professional training 
expected of any other teacher. In this respect the 
industrial-arts teaching positions have changed from 
a “special teacher” status to that of a “regular 
teacher.” Although certification standards vary con- 
siderably throughout the country, it is becoming 
rather commonplace to expect the beginning indus- 
trial-arts teacher to have a four-year college degree 
which covers: (a) liberal cultural subjects; (b) pro- 
fessional subjects in education, including special 
methods and student teaching; and (c) industrial- 
arts courses that include basic training in a wide 
variety of shop areas and specialization in at least 
one. A number of states require the beginning teacher 
to secure from 10 to 30 semester hours of additional 
credit plus satisfactory teaching experience to qualify 
for continued service. Data for the year 1954 con- 
cerning certification requirements for industrial-arts 
teachers in all states have been reported by Sayovitz 
(75), who also included a discussion of concepts 
relating to such training over a fifty-year period. An 
extensive study of the developments and trends in 
industrial-arts teacher education was completed by 
Kurth (52). 

Speculation has arisen about possible factors that 
make for success in teacher-education programs. 
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Student survival factors as found in Stout State Col- 
lege have been reported by Jarvis (47). The predic- 
tive values of standardized tests and inventories in 
industrial-arts teacher education were studied by 
Nair (62), and Senteney (80) carried out a study 
of factors relating to the choice of industrial-arts 
teaching as a career and the extent of continuation 
in teaching found among these same persons. Studies 
of the competencies needed by teachers who conduct 
industrial-arts activities in the elementary grades have 
been reported by Brown (19), Chamberlain (23), 
and Scobey (78). 

Student teaching has long been regarded as a very 
important part of the preparation of teachers. Recent 
research in this area includes studies by Huss (44), 
who devised an evaluation instrument to determine 
the amount and kind of growth that takes place 
during the student teaching period; Maley (55), who 
identified selected problems in the student teaching 
period and made recommendations for their treat- 
ment; and Sargent (74), who studied student teach- 
ing conducted in -off-campus locations. 

Graduate professional work has increased rapidly 
since World War II, and its status and trends have 
been reported in a study by Kohler (51). Many 
teachers have expressed a need for in-service educa- 
tion; Hastings (40) analyzed these needs and pro- 
posed a program for New York State. State 
associations are thought by many to make substantial 
contributions to the professional development of in- 
dustrial-arts teachers, and some state associations 
report very high participation by teachers of indus- 
trial arts. Hahn (38) studied state associations and 
prepared recommendations for the state of Colorado. 
Research as a part of advanced degree work was 
studied in 33 institutions by Feirer (31), and a recent 
summary of research studies (89) carries 65 pages 
of listings under the classification “teacher educa- 
tion.” 

The American Council on Industrial Arts Teacher 
Education sponsors a yearbook series, which started 
in 1952. The First Yearbook (3) provided an inven- 
tory of teacher-education programs. Research studies 
on leadership, graduate selection, and textbook analy- 
sis were included in the Third Yearbook (4). A 
collection of superior practices reported from various 
parts of the United States was the basis for the 
Fourth Yearbook (5). The Fifth Yearbook (6) 
identified problems and issues in industrial-arts 
teacher education and presented points of view on 
certain of these problem areas. A collection of 
selected readings in education of particular value 
to the industrial-arts teacher constituted the Sixth 
Yearbook (7). These yearbooks include extensive 
references on the subjects treated. 

EVALUATION. Widely divergent practices have 
characterized evaluation in industrial arts, yet two 
types of procedures have predominated: (a) testing 
for specific information, usually through a pencil- 
and-paper recall test; and (b) judgment by the teacher 
of the completed project or of work that was accom- 
plished, a procedure that is usually quite subjective, 
although in some instances it is based upon a 
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weighted scale of qualities being checked. Neither 
procedure has seemed very satisfactory to many 
teachers, and even a combination of the two types 
leaves much to be desired. Most of the tests used 
have been developed by individual teachers, and 
under the best conditions they usually contribute 
toward the measurement of achievement with respect 
to only two objectives: knowledge and skill. Severe 
shortcomings are apparent when teachers try to de- 
termine the degree of achievement toward other 
objectives claimed for industrial arts. In recent years, 
with a substantial movement toward concern for 
goals expressed in behavior changes, many have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with these two techniques as 
a program of evaluation. 

A thought-provoking discussion by Karnes (6, p. 
141-64) indicates the weaknesses of traditional eval- 
uation techniques and the difficulty of developing 
adequate instruments for evaluative purposes in the 
light of behavioral goals. An extensive rating scale 
intended for evaluation of secondary-school indus- 
trial-arts programs has been developed by Warrick 
(92). It is designed to assist teachers in evaluating 
their own programs, to help teachers and supervisors 
work together toward improvement of a program, 
or to be used as an appraisal instrument by admin- 
istrators. An experimental study by Fuzak (33) was 
designed to evaluate cooperative attitudes developed 
in industrial-arts classes. The Burris Arts Workshop 
at Muncie, Indiana, was the subject of an extensive 
evaluation study conducted by Schmidt (76). Meth- 
ods of evaluation and their application to industrial 
arts were studied by Sellon (79), who traced the 
development of evaluation from a highly subjective 
process to a position of considerable objectivity, and 
on to the next stage, a process utilizing the strong 
points of both subjectivity and objectivity. Micheels 
and Karnes (60) were responsible for a comprehen- 
sive treatment of both the principles and the tech- 
niques of measurement. Their publication includes 
numerous specific suggestions accompanied by ex- 
amples and illustrations from the field of industrial 
arts. Other recent publications (2, Ch 20; 24; 28; 
64, p. 303-20; 87; 94) include material specifically 
describing some phase of present practice in evalu- 
ation along with suggestions for teachers who wish 
to improve present practice or who may wish to 
attempt experiments with new evaluative procedures. 

Three trends have emerged during the past decade. 
One is the increased use of evaluation devices as a 
continuing part of instruction rather than as periodic 
grading implements. The second trend appears to be 
the use of some type of student participation in 
evaluation, sometimes only self-evaluation but fre- 
quently peer group evaluation. The third trend is 
an attempt to construct a rating scale, using descrip- 
tive phrases or words as rating points, which provides 
for an evaluation of the observed behavior as com- 
pared to the behavioral goal established. The behay- 
ioral goal is taken directly from the stated objectives 
of the course or program. It should be apparent that 
in actual practice there may be (and frequently is) 
Overlapping of these three trends. Studies that will 
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experiment with these trends and report observable 
results of such procedures are needed. 

Although the past ten years have produced an 
increasing number of research reports, the same 
period has witnessed such great changes in the indus- 
trial aspects of our daily lives and such increased 
and varied demands upon the schools that the range 
of unsolved problems and the need for research are 
equally great today. There is reason for some opti- 
mism, however. More students are taking industrial 
arts in  better-equipped laboratories and under 
teachers with more professional training than ever 
before. The teacher has better instructional aids, 
more extensive in-service training opportunities, and 
a wider variety of professional publications related 
to his teaching field than ever before. Research 
method is being refined, and larger numbers are 
engaged in survey, experimental, and other types of 
research study. Progress has been made; continued 
progress is urgently needed if all those who wish 
may have the opportunity to profit from industrial 
arts. 


NOVEMBER 1957 C. ROBERT HUTCHCROFT 
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The period of infancy and early childhood extends 
from birth to six years. The events of this period 
both reflect and influence behavior and development 
during these years. More significantly, they are be- 
lieved to influence the course of later development: 
“the child is father of the man.” The exact nature 
of the relationship between early experience and adult 
personality structure is as yet undetermined. Such 
psychoanalytic theorists as Rank (58) and Ribble 
(60) have stressed the vulnerability of the young 
organism to trauma and the lingering effects of 
environmental insults. Anderson (3) has challenged 
this point of view. More specific claims from psycho- 
analysis regarding inborn drives and the effects of 
various aspects of “mothering” and child rearing have 
been criticized or refuted by Orlansky (51), Pinneau 
(54), and Sewell (65). 

McClelland (40) has suggested that the psycho- 
analysts may be right, but for the wrong reasons. 
A consideration of learning leads him to the belief 
that early childhood experiences have lasting effects 
because they occur first, they are unverbalized or 
unsymbolized, they are repeated frequently, and they 
are resistant to extinction and forgetting, 

Beach and Jaynes (9) have presented three possible 
explanations for the effects of early experience upon 
subsequent behavior: (a) Habits acquired early may 
be unusually persistent. (b) Early experience forms 
and modifies the perceptual capacities of the individ- 
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ual, which in turn influence later behavior. (c) There 
are critical periods of development during which 
“certain types of behavior are shaped and molded for 
life” (9, p. 258). 

Using hypotheses derived from psychoanalytic the- 
ory but restated in terms of learning theory, Whiting 
and Child (80) searched for significant relationships 
between child-training practices and adult personality 
in a cross-cultural study. Similarly, Sears and others 
(62, 63) have investigated the child-rearing ante- 
cedents of personality and behavior in the young 
child. Martin (42) has suggested that fundamental 
theoretical and methodological shortcomings in re- 
search are responsible for the failure to find more 
conclusive evidence for the significance of early 
childhood experiences. 

Not only is the importance of the early years for 
later development yet to be empirically established, 
but present knowledge of development in infancy 
and early childhood is largely restricted to descrip- 
tion—what happens in the child. Explanation—under 
what conditions it happens—is still forthcoming. 
Furthermore, that description is essentially norma- 
tive; it applies to the average or typical child. It is 
known that there are significant individual differences 
in growth patterns; however, the precise nature and 
extent of those differences are, in most cases, yet to 
be specified. 

Although development is continuous, it is possible 
to identify three stages or phases in the period of 
infancy and early childhood: (a) the neonate, (b) 
the infant, and (c) the young child. 

THE NEONATE. The neonatal period begins with 
birth at full term and continues through the first 
postnatal month. Gesell and Amatruda define the 
full-term baby as one “whose gestation period is 
approximately 40 weeks (range, 37 to 42 weeks) or 
whose birth weight is above 2500 grams” (21, p. 16). 
The period is one of recovery from the effects of 
birth and of adjustment to the external world through 
activation and exercise of basic physiological func- 
tions. The neonate is no longer a parasite but an 
autonomous being, at least as concerns the vegetative 
functions: respiration; ingestion, digestion, egestion, 
and excretion of nutrient materials; circulation of 
the blood; and maintenance of a relatively constant 
body temperature. 

Rank’s claim (58) that birth is a psychic trauma 
for the child is not generally supported. But that it 
is a physically hazardous experience cannot be denied. 
Stuart and Stevenson (76) state that approximately 
60 percent of all infant mortality occurs within the 
first two weeks, half of this in the first 24 hours. 
They state further that indications of torn blood 
vessels in the brain are found in about half of all 
newborns. 

Average weight at birth is seven and one-half 
pounds; average length (crown to heel) 20 inches 
(76). The male is larger in all respects than the 
female; he weighs 4 percent more and is longer by 
2 percent (17). Meredith (45) reports that first-born 
children are smaller in weight, stature, and head 
circumference than children of later birth order. 
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Socio-economic and nutritional status of the mother 
is also related to the size of the newborn (4, 15, 18). 

The body proportions of the newborn are unlike 
those of the adult. His head constitutes a fourth of 
his total length and its circumference is somewhat 
greater than that of the chest; he is relatively lean; 
not until he is nine months old will he show the 
chubbiness characteristic of babies (76). 

The neonate is sensitive (56, 82). He reacts to 
external stimuli—light, sound, odors, temperature, 
touch, pain—and to internal stimuli—kinesthetic and 
organic. He attends to gross variability in duration 
and intensity of the stimuli; more discriminative re- 
sponses must await further experience and matura- 
tion. 

The neonate is active. Irwin and Weiss (35) de- 
scribed two categories of neonate behavior: “specific 
movements” and “mass activity.” Among the former 
are reflex responses. Some of these, like the plantar, 
the Moro, and the tonic-neck reflex, are mainly of 
clinical interest in that their persistence indicates 
abnormality (76). Others are facilitative of functions 
necessary for life, as seen particularly in feeding: the 
head-mouth orientation movements, including the 
search or rooting reflex whereby the infant, at the 
touch of the finger on his cheek, turns his head and 
opens his mouth to grasp the finger; the lip reflexes; 
sucking; and swallowing. Still others are protective 
in the sense that they remove the infant from stimuli 
or remove the stimuli from the infant; these include 
coughing, sneezing, mouth rejection, and the palpebral 
and pupillary responses (56). 

Other specific responses may be seen as derived , 
or secondary, in that they are manifestations of basic 
physiologic functioning; examples are the early vo- 
calizations and facial responses associated with respi- 
ration and feeding (56). Mass activity is largely in 
response to internal stimuli, external stimuli serving 
to increase only slightly the total behavioral output 
and, at times, even serving to reduce it (56). 

Since the neonate is assumed to be a noncortical 
organism, it is difficult to speak of his intelligence, 
Pratt (56) suggests the possibility of studying the 
relationship of acceleration or retardation of motor 
responses in this first month to motor, and even 
intellectual, development in later years. The neonate 
does have some ability to learn, as evidenced by 
reports of partial success in establishing conditioned 
responses in newborn infants (41, 79, 81). 

Only one emotional state, that of excitation, is 
now recognized in the neonatal period, although 
Spitz and Wolf (74) attribute attitudinal polarity— 
pleasant or unpleasant, accepting or rejecting—to this 
state. 

Individual differences in all aspects of the func- 
tioning of the neonate may be presumed to exist, 
although evidence is far from complete. Significant 
and stable differences in activity level (34) and in 
sucking behavior of neonates (6) have been demon- 
strated. 

THE INFANT. From the end of the neonatal 
period to the age of two years constitutes the period 
of infancy. These years are characterized by relatively 
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rapid growth; stabilization and control of physio- 
logical function; increase in range, precision, and 
specificity of sensitivity and response; and marked 
advances in motor development. 

Physical growth in infancy is actually in a decel- 
erating phase, having reached its peak rate in the 
fetal period (76). The increments per unit of time, 
although they are larger than they will be at any 
later period of development, gradually decrease: in- 
creases in length for boys for the first and second 
years are about ten and five inches, respectively 
(76). The increments for girls are slightly smaller 
for both years. 

After the age of six months the extremities grow 
at a faster rate than does the trunk and the trunk 
at a faster rate than does the head (78). The result 
is a steady decrease in the ratio of sitting height to 
standing height and a closer approximation to the 
body proportions of the adult (76). Infants differ 
in body build as well as in size, Bayley and Davis 
(8) used the ratio of the weight to the square of 
the length as their measure of chubbiness, but found 
that it had little relationship to later body build. 

As contrasted with the trial period of the first 
month, physiological processes and functions in most 
infants are stable and subject to only minor and in- 
frequent upsets and irregularities. Adjustment to 
variation in external conditions is such that the steady 
internal state which Cannon (16) referred to as 
homeostasis is maintained. This adjustment is no 
longer completely reflexive or involuntary. Actions 
which originally were reflexes come under cortical 

+ control and are incorporated into behavior patterns 
or are eliminated (64, 76). The increase in maturity 
of function resulting from the transition from invol- 
untary to voluntary control makes training and 
modification possible. Even without some environ- 
mental interference, some scheduling or routine is 
established, Aldrich and Hewitt (1) found that in- 
fants on self-demand feeding adopted a regular 
schedule early and changed gradually in the direction 
of increased intervals between feedings; before the 
end of the first year, most were on a schedule of 
three meals a day. 

In the second half of the first year cortical control 
over eliminative mechanisms is achieved, those in- 
volved in defecation maturing somewhat earlier (76). 
Sears and others (63) report that the average age 
of beginning bowel training for their total sample 
of middle- and working-class mothers was 11 months 
and of completing it, 18 months. 

Maturation in sensory structures and functions is 
greatly advanced by the end of infancy so that the 
two-year-old can see, hear, taste, smell, and feel 
almost as well as the adult (82). Enrichment, dis- 
crimination, and evaluation of sensory experience 
come only with time and training (47). This increase 
in depth and breadth of sensitivity reflects itself in 
greater reactivity and awareness of both physical and 
social environments. 

The increase in the behavioral competence and 
repertory of the infant is best exemplified in motor 
development. Shirley’s study (66) of locomotor abil- 
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ities in the first two years revealed the following 
sequence: chin up, one month; chest up, two months; 
sit with support, four months; sit alone, seven months; 
stand with help, eight months; walk when led, 11 
months; stand alone, 14 months; walk alone, 15 
months. During the last six months of the period, 
skill in walking increases; by the end of the period, 
the child can run. The ability to hold and manipulate 
an object also begins to develop in infancy; Halver- 
son (30, 31) observed ten kinds of grasping behavior 
from “no contact” at 16 weeks of age to “superior 
forefinger grasp” at 52 weeks. Lederer (37) reports 
the establishment of handedness by the end of the 
second year. The significance of these advances in 
motor behavior and skill for the developmental 
process lies in the fact that they expand the physical 
world tremendously for the infant and at the same 
time give him the means by which to explore and, 
ultimately, to master it. It is the beginning of physical 
independence. 

Increased linguistic facility also provides the infant 
with a means for better control and understanding of 
his environment. McCarthy (39) has summarized the 
findings of eight major investigations of infant lan- 
guage behavior. The seemingly meaningless utter- 
ances of the first few months become expressive of 
pleasure or recognition after the age of six months. 
Differential responses to different words spoken by 
others appear in the last quarter of the first year. 
Imitation of syllables and words leads to the saying 
of the first word at about the time of the first birth- 
day. Little further progress is seen in the first half 
of the second year; the infant is presumably engrossed 
in his new-found ability to walk. After the age 
of 18 months, however, language development re- 
sumes at a rapid rate. Smith (68) reports an addition 
of 250 words to the vocabulary during the last six 
months of infancy. Most of these are nouns, used in 
the naming of objects and pictures; they may also 
constitute one-word sentences. Some combining of 
words into phrases is observed. 

The fact that the presence of siblings seems to 
have little effect upon early language development, 
particularly in speech sounds, leads Thompson (77) 
to conjecture that maturation may be the more im- 
portant factor, whereas environmental stimulation is 
more influential in later development. Senn (64) 
suggests that speech development is one of the best 
measures of intellectual progress, the significant fact 
being not how well the infant speaks but how mean- 
ingful his speech is. 

_ Baldwin (5) has noted that maturation not only 
increases the efficiency of performance but also the 
efficiency of learning, As would be expected, the 
infant manifests ability to learn (48). Many of the 
responses he can make as a result of his increasing 
maturity are, in the course of everyday experience, 
conditioned to previously neutral stimuli. Thus, differ- 
ential emotional responses appear and are condi- 
tioned to particular objects, persons, and situations. 
Bridges (11) has suggested that during the first year 
the distressful emotions of anger, disgust, and fear 
emerge in that order, followed by the pleasant emo- 
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tions of elation and affection near the close of the 
year, In the second year there is differentiation be- 
tween affection for adults and affection for children; 
then the appearance of jealousy, and finally of joy, 
at about two years of age. Martin and Stendler (43) 
have suggested that the infant can react to any 
emotionally exciting situation in three ways—ap- 
proach, attack, and withdrawal—and that these be- 
come the basis for what will later be recognized 
(and felt) by the child and by an observer as loving, 
angry, or fearful behavior, respectively. 

Conceptual development begins in infancy. Ling, 
cited by Thompson (77), found that infants of six 
months of age have some concept of form. Several 
investigators (2, 13, 33), using the delayed-reaction 
test, have demonstrated that memory is present before 
the age of one year. 

Social development begins early with awareness of 
adults at one month (67); smiling in response to 
adult attention in the second month (14); and, in the 
same month, discrimination of mother (28). Discrim- 
ination of strangers and negative reactions to them 
are characteristic of the second half of the first year 
(7, 22). The observations of Maudry and Nekula 
(44) show that the infant does not respond to another 
infant until toward the end of the first year; even 
then his interest is more in the play materials than 
in his partner. During the second year his focus 
shifts until the play materials seem to become a 
means of establishing and maintaining social relations. 

The most intense social relationship is that between 
the infant and his mother (19). At the same time 
he is becoming more emotionally dependent upon 
her. He reacts with obvious pleasure to her approach 
and her attentions; he responds with distress to sepa- 
ration from her. The maternal attention which for- 
merly was only a means to the end of satisfaction 
of his physiological needs becomes an end in and of 
itself (63), The consequences of mother-child separa- 
tion and of deprivation of mothering have been 
studied extensively in recent years. Spitz (70, 71, 72, 
73) reported a high mortality rate, developmental 
retardation, and severe emotional disturbances among 
foundlings, although his analysis and interpretation 
have been challenged by Pinneau (55). Bowlby (10) 
concluded, on the basis of a summary of various 
studies of “maternal deprivations,” that lasting dam- 
age to children may result. Heinicke (32) has since 
described the disturbing effects of long separation 
from parents on two-year-old children. A recent in- 
vestigation by Rheingold (59) found that the substi- 
tution of one “mother” for many “mothers” in caring 
for institutionalized babies led to significant increases 
in their social responsiveness. Gewirtz (23) and 
Mussen and Conger (50) have discussed the process 
of social learning which may explain these findings. 

Although it is probable that unusual environmental 
circumstances may influence infantile development, it 
is also true that the sequence is remarkably similar 
from child to child with respect to any one aspect 
of development. Individual differences exist not in 
the sequence but in the rate of development. Thus, 
there are children who develop at a normal rate; 
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others, at an accelerated rate; and still others, at a 
retarded rate. Developmental assessments of infants 
are therefore made possible. The most widely used 
battery of tests is the Gesell Developmental Schedule 
(20). Although it is common to speak of this as a 
measure of infant intelligence, little relationship has 
been found between measurement during the first 18 
months and later performance on intelligence tests 
(25). 

THE YOUNG CHILD. The term early childhood 
refers to the years between infancy and entrance into 
first grade. During this period the rate of physical 
growth continues to decelerate, both the intensity 
and extensity of activity increase, learning is rapid, 
and there are marked gains in language and social 
development. 

Increments in weight and height are less in each 
successive year; by the age of five years, weight is 
somewhat more than five times the birth weight, 
height slightly more than twice the length at birth 
(76). There are no significant changes in body build 
during the preschool period (78). More and more 
of the weight increase is accounted for by muscular 
development, 75 percent during the fifth year (57). 
The young child is normally a healthy child, the most 
common cause of death being accidents rather than 
disease (76). 

The more stable growth pattern, together with his 
good health and motor skills, make the preschool 
child a physically active organism. He participates 
in a greater variety of activities and takes part more 
intensely in each of them. This is a period of play, 
although the connotations of that word do an in- 
justice to the vigor and depth of involvement of the 
child in his activity. If maturation makes more in- 
tense and more diverse activity possible, that activity 
may also in turn induce further maturation (5). Thus 
might be explained the increased rate of muscular 
development already noted and the increase in 
strength during the preschool years (46). Similarly, 
practice and maturation together lead to motor skills 
that are acquired in early childhood; for example, 
climbing, jumping, tricycling, and ball throwing 
(29). 

Reflecting the richer experience of the preschool 
child is his rapid increase in vocabulary: More than 
600 new words are added during the third and fourth 
years, and more than 500 in the fifth year (68). 
McCarthy (39) found that by the middle of the 
fourth year all the vocalizations of her subjects were 
comprehensible. Verbal responses increase in length 
and become more complex in structure; at the same 
time, the proportion of nouns used decreases, the 
proportion of other parts of speech increases (39). 
Finally, language becomes socially oriented and com- 
municative as well as expressive; that is, the child 
seeks to inform others and to gain information from 
them (53). 

Individual differences in language development are 
noteworthy (39): Girls are superior in almost all 
aspects of language behavior; only children are 
superior to twins and to children with siblings; twins 
are generally retarded; lower socio-economic status 
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and institutionalization are associated with language 
deficiency; bilingualism in the home interferes with 
language development. These differences are pre- 
sumably the result of differential stimulation and 
reward of verbal behavior. 

The increased verbal ability of the young child 
provides a basis for measures of intelligence, which 
are related to those of later years. Sontag and others 
(69) have recently reported the results of an analysis 
of repeated testings of individual children with the 
1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet, beginning at 
three years; the correlations between the initial score 
and those at ages 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12, respectively, 
were: .83, .73, .60, .54, and .46. Although these 
coefficients are somewhat higher than those from 
earlier studies, they do confirm the general finding of 
a decreasing relationship with an increasing interval 
between tests and the limitations on predicting later 
intelligence from measures in the preschool years. 
These writers conclude that their data reflect “real 
changes in relative mental ability” (69, p. 54) rather 
than merely lack of reliability in measurement. A 
comparison of personality ratings of those who gained 
the most and of those who gained the least in IQ 
during the early childhood years revealed a significant 
difference in emotional independence of parents in 
favor of the accelerative group. 

Except for those children who remain overly de- 
pendent upon their mothers, the preschool period is 
one of a steadily expanding social world. More and 
more interaction takes place outside the home, with 
other children, with other adults. Parten (52) de- 
scribed six types of social participation in nursery 
school youngsters: unoccupied, solitary, onlooker, 
parallel, associative, and cooperative. By assigning 
weights to each category (—3 for unoccupied to +3 
for cooperative), she derived a total score which 
was significantly related to chronological age, r = 
+.61, and to intelligence, r = +.26. With increasing 
social participation comes evidence of advance in 
level and specificity of social behavior: increase in 
number of playmates (26), followed by an increase 
in strength of friendship for particular children (27); 
expressions of sympathy and aggressiveness, which 
are not unrelated (49); and competitiveness (38). 
There also develop social attitudes of preference 
and prejudice. The preschool child is increasingly 
able to discriminate among racial, religious, and 
nationality groups; furthermore, he forms attitudes 
toward persons in these various groups, both negative 
and positive, reflecting those of his parents and his 
cultural miliew (75). 

Further differentiation of emotional behavior takes 
place (12): shame, envy, anxiety, disappointment, 
hope, and parental affection emerge in early child- 
hood. At the same time that there is a further en- 
tichment of emotional experience, there is also 
evidence of increasing control over expression of 
emotions and feelings: Jersild and Holmes (36) re- 
port decreases between two to six years in the pro- 
portion of children showing fear in response to 
strange persons, snakes, sounds, being alone, high 
boards, and falling boards. Similarly, Goodenough 
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(24) found a decrease in frequency of anger out- 
bursts during the same period. 

The rapid learning of the young child is demon- 
strated by his improving ability in concept formation, 
reasoning, and problem solving and by the increasing 
complexity of his generalizations (48, 61). The 
changes are presumably related to neuromuscular, 
language, and intellectual development, to increased 
motivation and experience, rather than to any 
changes in the basic nature of the learning process 
with age (47, 48). 

By the end of the period of infancy and early 
childhood, the child has acquired an impressive store 
of knowledge, abilities, and skills. He has also at- 
tained a degree of self-control, partly in response to 
his social experiences in general and partly in re- 
sponse to his relationship with his parents, particu- 
larly his identification with them and their values. 
He is responsive to external controls, conformity, and 
to internal controls, conscience (63), He is ready to 
meet the challenges and demands of the period of 
childhood and preadolescence. 


WILLIAM E. MARTIN 
PAuL H. MUSSEN 
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Although the broad conception of in-service edu- 
cation applies to all school-personnel activities which 
are designed to increase professional competence 
(26, 46), this article is limited to systematic pro- 


grams promoted by local school systems; by county, 
regional, state, and national governments; by pro- 
fessional associations and agencies; and by educa- 
tional institutions in cooperation with such groups. 
Supervisory programs are also designed to increase 
professional competence; see SUPERVISION. 

Reports of research on in-service education have 
often consisted of surveys of practices and opinions; 
however, more recent efforts seem to be directed 
toward the development of valid and reliable tech- 
niques for collection of data to be used in evaluation 
of programs. Administrators, supervisors, teachers, 
and cooperating colleges and universities are giving 
increased attention to the effects of workshops, con- 
ferences, and the like, upon classroom performance. 
Also, more attention seems to be given to a study of 
needs of professional personnel for assistance as a 
basis for planning in-service education programs, 

EXTENT OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION. Al- 
though in-service education programs are common 
to nearly all school districts, the extensiveness and 
character of the programs seem to vary with the size 
of school districts (3). Small school districts often 
are limited in professional personnel needed to assist 
in the organization of a systematic program and 
must depend upon county, state, regional, and insti- 
tutional services. Such districts often confine their 
local in-service education programs to faculty meet- 
ings; however, teachers give this technique a low 
rating as to value because such meetings, all too 
often, are devoted primarily to routine problems of 
organization and administration (82). 

The widespread character of in-service education 
programs has been revealed in a number of surveys 
which show such programs to be in operation in all 
of the 48 states. The literature from other nations 
also reveals such practices in most countries of the 
world. In 1951 the Research Division of the National 
Education Association (53) found that 1488 urban 
school systems out of a sample of 1615 had provided 
opportunities for professional growth of teachers 
through in-service education activities. In 1948-49 
the California Teachers Association (12) secured 
information from county superintendents, district and 
city superintendents, and presidents of teachers’ or- 
ganizations. They found in-service education activ- 
ities to exist in nearly all school districts for all 
certified personnel. At least half of the districts indi- 
cated that the same activities were offered for all in 
the district. However, less than one-fourth of the 
districts made budgetary provisions for such activ- 
ities. Similar widespread practices were reported in 
1950 by Wood (82) for Oregon from a one-third 
sample of teachers and administrators of the state. 
In 1952, 90 percent of the 218 cities of over 25,000 
Population conducted planned professional-growth 
Programs for teachers, according to a study by the 
Research Department of the Public Schools of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut (24). The widespread practice of 
providing systematic in-service education programs 
for teachers is further shown by the Ocampo study 
(57) in 1956 of the 19 states served by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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Schools, by the study of the state of Connecticut 
(13), and by Landers’ study (37) of Arkansas 
schools, wherein he found 89.3 percent of the schools 
reporting in-service education programs. Ninety and 
three-tenths percent of the schools reported the cus- 
tom of holding preschool workshops, although 77.3 
percent of these extended for less than two days. 
Three fourths of these preschool workshops dealt 
with plans for the coming year and often could 
scarcely be called in-service education. Twenty and 
eight-tenths percent of the schools operated their 
professional-growth programs on funds appropriated 
by the boards of education. Applegate’s 1956 study 
(3) of in-service education practices in Minnesota 
was a questionnaire survey of a 25 percent stratified 
random sample of Minnesota public schools. The 
findings were based on a 95.8 percent return from 
administrators, a 92.3 percent return from elemen- 
tary-school teachers, and an 89.1 percent return from 
secondary-school teachers. This study shows a signifi- 
cant increase in the number of preschool workshops 
over preceding years. In 1955 over 60 percent of 
the schools, large and small, had held such work- 
shops, with a mean length of 2.8 days. All schools 
held teachers’ meetings, most often for an hour after 
school, which usually were conducted informally by 
the administration. In a 1950 study, Jardine (34) 
found that 95 percent of the 38 schools queried had 
some in-service education activity, much of which 
seemed to have developed during the preceding ten- 
year period. Numerous other surveys show that some 
form of in-service education is being provided for 
professional workers in most school systems, that the 
period of the past fifteen years has been marked by 
rapid expansion of such programs, and that teachers 
generally want professional education but do not 
always get the kind which they believe to be most 
helpful. 

NEED FOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION. Reports 
of research point to the need for extensive and sys- 
tematic programs of in-service education. In the 
past, justification for in-service education seemed to 
be based on the conception that teachers did not have 
sufficient educational preparation, lacked maturity, 
and were inexperienced. To a certain extent this is 
still true, for recent studies show that in the United 
States there is an excess of 120,000 vacancies beyond 
the supply from the current crop of college graduates 
(47). These positions are filled by teachers who do 
not hold any regular certificate, are not licensed for 
the fields in which they are teaching, or have been 
out of the profession for some years. 

The need for in-service education is further em- 
phasized by research reports which show that local 
school faculty members have difficulty in working 
together because of conflicting philosophies of edu- 
cation. These divergent viewpoints regarding the 
purposes of education seem to be, in part, the result 
of differences in the character of preservice education 
and, in part, the consequences of differing commu- 
nity patterns of thinking in the geographic areas 
from which the teachers come. Education practices 
vary from state to state, and community mores differ 
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in large and small communities. Yet research shows 
that teachers are a mobile group, moving from 
smaller to larger communities and from one state 
to another for teaching service. Nearly half of the 
first-year teachers work in communities larger than 
the ones in which they grew up, and nearly 75 per- 
cent of the beginners teach in towns as large as or 
larger than their home towns (48). In the same 
survey, the NEA Research Division found that 26.2 
percent of these teachers did not work in their home 
state. The divergent character of educational back- 
grounds is greatest in the far west, where 42.2 per- 
cent of the teachers were not working in their home 
state, Since modern procedures in curriculum build- 
ing and school organization require teamwork on the 
part of the faculty, often made up of individuals with 
divergent educational backgrounds, and since chang- 
ing social and economic conditions bring demands 
from the public for new educational programs, school 
officials have come to realize that a continuous in- 
service educational program is an essential part of 
any well-functioning school system (67). 

Data which reflect the character of programs 
needed to heip teachers grow professionally are re- 
vealed: (a) by teachers themselves and by adminis- 
trators and supervisors through surveys of opinions 
or need preferences; (b) through studies of the prob- 
lems faced by beginning and experienced teachers; 
(c) through studies of conditions under which 
teachers work which reflect the status of the teach- 
ing profession; and (d) by attempts to analyze atti- 
tudes, professional and social relationships, teaching 
competence, and teacher-morale. 

In Wood’s study (82) of opinions of teachers and 
administrators in Oregon, about half of the teachers 
did not believe themselves to be adequately compe- 
tent in the use of audio-visual aids, the use of newer 
reference materials, the guidance of young people, 
and student evaluation. Two fifths of the teachers 
did not consider themselves competent to handle 
student participation in classroom work, to supervise 
extracurricular activities, and to work with parents 
and other laymen. Wood also found that teachers 
were eager for help, as shown by the fact that the 
average number of days per year devoted to in-service 
education was 106 although only 10 were required. 
Responses of 5117 Connecticut teachers to a request 
to indicate three general needs for professional 
growth, in order of frequency of mention by 10 per- 
cent or more of the teachers, were: improved teach- 
ing procedures, fuller understanding of philosophy 
and aims of present-day education, planning curricu- 
lum content, child growth and development, under- 
standing of forces affecting education, and greater 
understanding and skill in group processes (13). 
Special needs most frequently listed were for help in 
improving human relations, using audio-visual mate- 
rials and methods, and teaching reading. 

Some studies show a difference of opinion between 
school officials and classroom teachers regarding the 
character of in-service education needed by teachers. 
County superintendents of schools and their assistants 
reported that teachers needed help in recognizing 
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individual differences, adjusting classroom instruction 
to such differences, interpreting school operations to 
the community, and cooperative planning (68). The 
teachers did not recognize the need for such assist- 
ance; instead they wanted help with teaching tech- 
niques. In a carefully conducted study by Applegate 
(3), school administrators, secondary-school teachers, 
and elementary-school teachers agreed that teachers 
are strong in their knowledge of the use of instruc- 
tional materials and in ability to participate in 
community activities. No statistically significant dif- 
ferences at the one-percent level were found between 
responses of the three groups to a recognition of 
weaknesses in the use of cumulative records, standard 
test interpretation, and the use of guidance tech- 
niques. More areas of weakness were found in schools 
where the size of the staff was small, and more areas 
of strength in school systems with a large staff. The 
larger school systems have better facilities for in- 
service education than do small school systems. 

Studies of problems of beginning teachers throw 
some light on the need for in-service education. The 
most common problem of beginning teachers was 
found to be discipline or a lack of knowledge of 
students, in the studies by Littler in 1914 (38), Buel- 
lesfield in 1915 (8), Betts in 1927 (7), Barr and 
Rudisill in 1930 (4), Johnson and Umstattd in 1932 
(35), Wey in 1951 (80), Stout in 1952 (70), and 
Tower in 1956 (74). Other needs of beginning 
teachers most frequently mentioned in the more re- 
cent studies are: techniques of planning, public rela- 
tions, and instruction (70); understanding of school 
building routine, classroom organization, school pol- 
icy, home environment of children, school-supply 
procedures (74); human-relations skills (10); and 
understanding the goals of the school, keeping and 
making out official records and reports, understand- 
ing and using special school services, and plan- 
ning for and working with exceptional children 
(48). 

Problems with which 1075 elementary, junior high, 
and high-school teachers needed help were the fol- 
lowing: motivation of learning, testing and evaluat- 
ing, diagnosis and remedial work, and methods of 
teaching (15). Miller (43) found that teachers 
needed help with adapting instruction to individual 
differences, stimulating interest among students, de- 
termining educational needs of students, and teaching 
methods and classroom management. Mills and 
Rogers (44) give, in rank order, the following prob- 
lems of elementary-school teachers: teaching dull 
children, handling the seriously maladjusted, grading 
and marking, promotion and retention, adapting in- 
struction to a wide range within the group, financial 
problems, teaching oversized class, arranging parent 
conferences, aiding students after absence, teacher 
load, community demands on time, extreme devia- 
tions in maturity, grade-level expectancies, and 
teaching bright children. Dusel (18) reported the 
California Council of English Association study of 
practices of 430 experienced English teachers in 150 
communities. It was found that many teachers were 
hazy about their purposes, made unrealistic demands, 
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and were uninformed and generally apathetic. One- 
third of the teachers wanted help with semantics. 
Many wanted help with literature, group dynamics, 
reading, art and music, creative writing, oral inter- 
pretation of literature, advanced grammar and lin- 
guistics, and methods of teaching English. 

Herrick (29) found that teacher needs revealed 
that in-service education activities could well be or- 
ganized about the following: (a) child study; (b) 
use of learning episodes, that is, the study and record- 
ing of teaching situations; and (c) action research, 
providing that research points the teacher toward 
ways of improving instruction. 

Osborne (59) used a Preferential Training Needs 
Record, based on six postulated areas of in-service 
training needs, to determine the educational needs 
of teachers and to calculate the relationship of needs 
as seen by the teacher, the school administrator, and 
the college instructor. He found that college instruc- 
tors and administrators ranked the need for a philos- 
ophy of education higher than did teachers, and that 
college instructors and teachers do not agree with 
administrators on the need for a social philosophy by 
which to understand and interpret social problems. 
All agreed that there is a need for competence in 
providing security for the learner and competence in 
diagnosis and treatment of learning difficulties. 

Some evidence has been submitted which seems 
to indicate that teachers are not always conscious of 
their needs—some of which are quite personal in 
character, Oliver (58) found little relationship be- 
tween teacher beliefs and their classroom practices. 
The teachers in his study showed a high degree of 
acceptance of certain principles of education and 
child development which Oliver did not find to be 
reflected in instructional activities. Evidence of need 
for personal and social adjustment was shown by 
Symonds (71, 72), who analyzed the autobiographies 
of fifty teachers to secure clues as to possible dynamic 
factors responsible for the development of needs. 
He postulated the influence of certain factors in 
choosing teaching as a profession and the influence 
of teaching experience on the personality of the 
teacher. In an attempt to discoyer personality char- 
acteristics and needs of teachers which would be 
increased with experience, Jackson and Guba (33) 
used the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule to 
secure responses from 366 public-school teachers 
with varying amounts of experience and from a 
group of liberal-arts students with which compari- 
sons were made. Their evidence seemed to point to 
an occupational syndrome of needs which emerges 
with experience in teaching, but they raise the ques- 
tion as to whether occupational activities tend to 
develop the pattern of needs or whether the pattern 
of needs which characterize teachers may be the 
result of progressive elimination of those teachers 
who fail to conform to characteristics peculiar to 
teachers as a group. The question may also be raised 
as to whether a good program of in-service educa- 
tion to meet the needs of teachers would alter the 


pattern of characteristics usually found in a group 
of teachers. 
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INDUCTION OF NEW TEACHERS. The induc- 
tion of both experienced and inexperienced teachers 
into a new school system presents some special prob- 
lems. Various studies show special needs of these 
new staff members. Studies of new and beginning 
teachers by Amar (1), Gregg and Wey (23), Wallace 
(76), and Wellbank (79) show that such teachers 
want help with school reports, administrative pro- 
cedures, and instructional and student-centered prob- 
lems. Corder (14) reported that Austin, Texas, 
schools provided seven types of induction services: 
(a) an orientation day, held before the opening of 
school; (b) presession building meetings by the fac- 
ulty in each school; (c) an autumn curriculum day 
for consideration of professional problems; (d) re- 
gional professional meetings by faculties of neigh- 
boring schools in the system; (e) conferences with 
supervisors; (f) building meetings of faculty; and 
(g) a spring curriculum day. She listed 72 services 
performed for teachers new to the system. The topics 
covered were designed to initiate the teachers into 
an understanding of over-all objectives, services 
available, the teacher’s handbook, school bulletins, 
organizational structure, opportunities for profes- 
sional growth, school records and forms, school 
policies, responsibilities of teachers, grouping, mark- 
ing, reporting to parents, community resources, school 
regulations, test interpretation, and the like. An effort 
was also made to help the teacher feel accepted in 
the professional group. 

Some studies (38, 48) show that the more educa- 
tion the first-year teacher has, the less likely he is 
to need help with goals; that learning about school 
services available is far more important in large 
urban school systems than in small ones; and that 
the problem of keeping and making records and 
reports is far more serious for teachers in large than 
in small systems, for teachers with little college 
training, and for teachers whose college education 
was received several years earlier. Teachers in large 
school systems needed more help with discipline than 
teachers in small systems, 

In a study of 1608 cities ranging from 2500 to 
over 500,000 in population, the following induction 
practices were reported: specific help in locating 
living quarters, 89 percent of the cities; conferences 
with new teachers soon after the opening of school, 
77 percent; provision of personal copies of tules and 
regulations governing the school system, 75 percent; 
assignment of an experienced teacher to counsel the 
new teacher, 40 percent; special meetings and discus- 
sions for new teachers held several days before the 
opening of school, 32 percent (52). In Tower's study 
(75) of 91 large and small school systems of the 
United States the following orientation practices 
were reported: distribution of handbooks, courses 
of study, and other materials, 96 percent; orientation 
meetings prior to the opening of school, small group 
meetings, and individual conferences, 90 percent; 
group meetings with supervisor or consultant to dis- 
cuss courses of study, handbooks, textbooks, tech- 
nique of instruction, plus one or more faculty 
meetings, 87 percent; conferences with the superin- 
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tendent, elementary-school principal, and/or super- 
visor after classroom visitation, help in evaluation 
of teaching, and social activities with faculty, parents, 
and school officials for new teachers, 75 percent. 
New teachers appraised the practices on a four-point 
scale and rated as most valuable the small group or 
individual conferences with elementary-school princi- 
pals, and next in value the practice of having super- 
visor or consultant services for special help during 
the first year. 

Teachers do not always get the help that they need 
at the right time. In Tate’s study (73) 65 percent of 
the teachers wanted to know before election the 
specific subjects which they were to teach, but 64 
percent of superintendents did not supply this infor- 
mation until the time of election of the teacher. At 
the time of election, 85 percent of teachers wanted 
to know the textbooks to be used, but 56 percent of 
administrators supplied this information only at the 
beginning of school. At the time of election, 43 per- 
cent of teachers wanted to know community stand- 
ards regarding conduct and personal traits, but only 
12 percent of school heads furnished this information 
at that time, the largest percent giving the informa- 
tion at the time of the opening of school. Either 
before or at the time of election, teachers wanted 
to know about housing or living conditions, about 
general educational philosophy and objectives, and 
about local deviations from generally established in- 
structional practices; the superintendent furnished 
this information at various times. 

In the opinion of most teachers who enter a 
school system for the first time, the greatest help 
comes from being given a feeling of security and 
satisfaction in their work. The desirability of estab- 
lishing a good social climate that provides security 
and satisfaction seems to be recognized by principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, and fellow teachers, 
First-year teachers often report that they get the 
most help from other teachers, but they expect their 
superiors to furnish leadership in professional orien- 
tation. Local teacher associations contribute to a 
feeling of security by helping new teachers with living 
arrangements and by providing social activities (49). 

MOTIVATION TECHNIQUES. Compulsion, in- 
ducements, and professional stimulation are used to 
motivate teachers to participate in professional- 
growth programs. A study of the legal status of the 
teacher (54) shows that institute attendance is re- 
quired in almost every state. The teacher must 
attend and is paid for the days of attendance. Some 
states also require participation in reading courses, 
study groups, and teachers’ meetings. School boards 
are often empowered to require participation in pro- 
fessional-growth programs. However, Goodman (22) 
emphasized that growth cannot come by force. 
Teachers want to have a voice in developing policies 
regarding requirements as to professional growth. 
Reports of 4835 teachers showed that 40 percent of 
urban and 50 percent of rural teachers preferred a 
professional-growth requirement of formal course 
work with the proviso that the requirement might be 
met by educational travel, research, or other ap- 
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proved activities (55). Twenty-seven percent of urban 
and 22 percent of rural teachers favored a definite 
program to encourage professional growth without 
fixed requirements. Only 20 percent of the urban 
and 15 percent of the rural teachers would leave 
professional growth to the initiative of the individual 
teacher, Only 2 percent of urban and 4 percent of 
rural teachers wanted professional-growth require- 
ments confined to formal courses. 

Some school systems motivate the in-service edu- 
cation of teachers by granting leaves of absence. In 
a study by the NEA Research Division (53) it was 
found that 60 percent of the sampling of 1615 
school systems of various sizes extended leaves of 
absence to teachers for professional study. In the 
larger cities, 100 percent of the school systems 
granted such privileges, but only 43 percent of the 
smaller ones gave such an inducement. Only 1 per- 
cent of all systems paid the full salary during leave 
for study. Nineteen percent paid the full salary, less 
the pay of a substitute, and 71 percent offered no 
such inducement. Thirty-eight percent of the cities 
extended leaves for exchange teaching abroad, 28 
percent for travel, and 21 percent for exchange teach- 
ing in the United States. Professional-growth require- 
ments of school systems may be satisfied by college 
courses in 100 percent of the cities reporting, and by 
eductional travel in 54 percent. 

As motivating devices to encourage in-service 
growth of teachers, Stoops (69) found that 81 per- 
cent of cities of over 100,000 in population used 
advancement and assignment preferences, leaves of 
absence, opportunities for travel, tuition for work- 
shops, and shortened probationary periods or better 
tenure, Fifty-one percent of the cities used salary in- 
crements to motivate participation. In a nationwide 
study (53), 96 percent of cities of various sizes had 
salary schedules to reward teachers with higher levels 
of preparation, and 40 percent required evidence of 
professional growth at intervals in order to earn 
regular salary increments. Applegate (3) found that 
attendance at summer school is the most frequently 
accepted activity for advancement on the salary 
schedule, and that course work of some kind was 
acceptable for advancement in all schools having a 
salary schedule. The practice of using increased sal- 
aries as an inducement to professional growth is 
supported in studies by Mead (42), Peterson (64), 
and others, 

Numerous studies testify to the combined influence 
on: professional growth of higher salaries, opportu- 
nities for promotion, and desire to achieve greater 
competence in tèaching. Good leadership, good work- 
ing relationships of the staff, and the influence of 
group interaction are potent motivating forces that 
stimulate many teachers to participate in in-service 
education programs (55). A combination of recog- 
nition for good work, freedom to use initiative, an 
atmosphere of good will, and prevalence of coopera- 
tive planning and fair salaries are associated with 
school systems which engender enthusiastic partici- 

pation of teachers in self-improvement. On the other 
hand, the school systems of low morale and ineffec- 
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tive in-service education activities show a lack of 
recognition for good work and have teacher-rating 
schemes that discourage the staff, poor boards of 
education, interfering supervisors, incompetent super- 
intendents of schools, and a poor curriculum. These 
school systems are also characterized as being con- 
fused about philosophies of education, as being un- 
democratic, and as showing favoritism and dictatorial 
control. Salaries are low and discipline is poor. Lack 
of time appears to be a handicap to in-service educa- 
tion in all school systems; and although most teachers 
are given time from regular duties to attend teachers’ 
conventions, a significant number in rural areas re- 
port that they have not been accorded that privilege 
by local boards of education (50). 

PROGRAMS OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION. 
Berge and others (6) classified the returns of a 
nationwide survey of local systems into three types 
of programs: (a) the centralized approach, (b) the 
decentralized approach, and (c) the centrally coordi- 
nated approach. School systems operating under the 
centralized approach assume that curriculum devel- 
opment and similar activities should be initiated, 
managed, and often conducted by the central office. 
Where the decentralized approach is used, it is as- 
sumed that the major responsibility rests with the 
school staff. Thirty-six school systems out of 145 
were classified as using the centralized approach to 
the study of problems significant to the staff of the 
central office. Fourteen of the centralized approach 
systems were small school systems; the chief means 
used was the faculty meeting. As the size of the staffs 
increased, there was evidence of less reliance on the 
general faculty meeting as a technique. Fifty-seven 
percen of the school systems studied were classified 
as centrally coordinated; that is, the central office 
force shares with the professional staff the planning 
and execution of the program. Experimentation is 
reported as an important aspect of such a program. 
Twenty-six of the school systems were classified as 
having the decentralized approach. Under this system 
committees of teachers worked with local school 
principals, chiefly on individual building problems. 
The authors point out that the classification was a 
rough one; for example, decentralized-approach 
schools had elements of central coordination and 
some centralization. The centrally coordinated ap- 
proach seemed to satisfy most of the 12 guidelines 
for in-service education discussed by Parker (61). 
The view that teacher responsibility for organization 
and execution of the professional-growth program 
tends to stimulate and challenge teachers is supported 
by research reports of Haven (27), Jackson (32), 
Landers (37), Pridgeon (65), and many others. 

Reports of area, regional, state, and national in- 
service education programs are described by Rehage 
and Denemark (66). The Atlanta Area Teacher Edu- 
cation Service (25) is a unique venture in which six 
institutions of higher learning, three county school 
systems, and three city school systems pooled re- 
Sources to provide a systematic in-service education 
program for teachers in the region. 

Types of In-service Education Activities. Hundreds 
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of reports of surveys give a picture of the prevalent 
types of activities included in professional-growth 
programs. In one study of 1488 school systems of 
various sizes, teachers were provided with in-service 
growth opportunities through extension courses in 
58 percent of the cities, through curriculum commit- 
tees in 56 percent, through educational lectures in 
50 percent, and through college courses and work- 
shops during the school year in 47 percent (51). The 
California Council on Teacher Education (11) se- 
cured ratings on a five-point scale on 19 types of in- 
service activities for both frequency of use and value. 
Teachers gave “visits to other schools” the highest 
rank on value but ranked it sixteenth in frequency 
of use; “visits to other classes” was second in value 
but was ranked seventeenth in frequency of use. 
“Travel” ranked third in value and tenth in use. 
“Curriculum work” was fourth in value but ranked 
8.5 in use, “Teacher-principal conference” was of 
about equal rank in use and value. 

In an effort to discover the most promising tech- 
niques for in-service education, Weber (78) secured 
value ratings on a scale from zero to unity from 
principals and teachers and chose those with value 
ratings of at least .80. Other methods were also used 
to secure a list of 38 most promising techniques for 
improving instruction, 45 for improving staff rela- 
tions, and 19 for improving community relations. 
He listed 25 techniques of doubtful value, many of 
which reflect autocratic practices in school administra- 
tion, Lumley and Overn (39) based a cooperative 
study in a Pennsylvania county on study of individual 
differences in children as revealed through test scores 
and reported that to be a very good technique. 

In 1954 McMahon (41) found that six school 
systems used 54 different types of in-service educa- 
tion activity. However, college courses and workshops 
are most commonly used as activities throughout the 
United States (3, 12, 27, 42). Kelley (36) furnished 
a longitudinal study of the workshop over a period 
of ten years and described principles, purposes, and 
procedures. Generalizations on the characteristics of 
successful workshops are furnished by DeYoung (16), 
Henderson (28), Herrick (30), and Winetrout and 
Robertson (81). Parker (60, 61, 62) presents certain 
conditions necessary for effective group work in 
problem-solving. 

Local, state, and national associations play impor- 
tant roles in the professional growth of teachers 
through meetings, conferences, workshops, and pub- 
lications (3, 21, 49, 51, 65, 66). The trend seems to 
be toward more active participation of teachers in 
the discussion and study of specific problems, rather 
than listening to lectures only. 

Some studies reveal the types of in-service activ- 
ities carried on at the college level. Norris (56) 
analyzed professional literature to secure a list of 28 
in-service practices in higher education. He sent this 
list to 575 college teachers to determine their prefer- 
ences for assistance. Preferred practices of college 
teachers were: induction of new faculty members, 
participation in policy- and program-making, creation 
of conditions conducive to good morale, provision of 
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central services, intervisitation, and faculty ezchange 
in the service area. 

College and University Cooperation. The faculty 
of colleges and universities often assist the staff of 
local school systems by providing consultative serv- 
ices in organizing, conducting, and evaluating pro- 
fessional-growth programs (40). Most institutions of 
higher learning offer courses for teachers to facilitate 
better classroom instruction. Unfortunately these ex- 
tension courses are not always planned to coincide 
with the need of the teachers for assistance. In the 
well-integrated cooperative programs, problems for 
study are selected by the teachers of the service area, 
and through extension service or other channels the 
college lends the services of college faculties to de- 
velop a coordinated program. 

EVALUATION OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS. The most recent development in in- 
service education has been a tendency to evaluate 
the effects of in-service activities upon classroom in- 
struction and teacher adjustment. Weber (77) pre- 
sented a list of 18 criteria for a good in-service 
education program—criteria which took into consid- 
eration teachers’ problems, their educational philos- 
ophy and personal and emotional needs, the rewards 
for service, and the living and working conditions. 
In a study of in-service education programs con- 
ducted at the county level, Emans (20) found signifi- 
cant differences at the one-percent level in mean 
scores of 118 teachers on attitude scales taken before 
and after the in-service education experience. Hen- 
derson (28) evaluated the program of 26 workshops 
by securing pretest and final test results on an Inven- 
tory of Attitudes Toward Teaching, questionnaire 
replies, and letters of inquiry. Changes in democratic 
attitudes were significant at the one-percent level. 

Mork (45) conducted a carefully controlled ex- 
periment covering a two-year period. Children in 
experimental and control groups were tested at the 
beginning and end of the first year with five tests 
in science. During the second year, the teachers of 
the experimental groups participated in an in-service 
education project in science. Using analysis of vari- 
ance and covariance, the results of the first and 
second years were compared after allowance was 
made for differences in intelligence and pretest scores. 
Children of teachers in the experimental group who 
had participated in the in-service education program 
showed significantly greater gains than the control 
group. Holmlund (31) used three measures of teacher 
growth: an inventory of ability to diagnose behavior 
symptoms, principals’ evaluations, and teacher reac- 
tions. He found significantly greater gains for an 
experimental group of teachers taking a course in 
child growth than for a control group not taking 
such a course. Dysart (19) found that the children 
of an experimental group of teachers made signifi- 
cantly greater gains on the Wrightstone scale as a 
measure of the social climate in the classroom, as a 
result of the teachers’ study of sociometry and socio- 
drama, than did the children of teachers in a control 
group who did not have such in-service education. 
Further evidence of the effects of learning the group 
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process by teachers is furnished by Beauchamp (5), 
who used a group processes self-rating scale, a social- 
acceptance scale, interviews, classroom observations, 
and shorthand accounts to record significant gains of 
children as a result of the teachers’ study of group 
dynamics. Perkins (63) presents evidence regarding 
the influence of a three-year in-service education 
program of child study which shows that teachers 
who learned through the group process had a signifi- 
cantly higher ratio of expressed child development 
concepts and higher proportions of warm and accept- 
ing attitudes toward children than did those teachers 
who participated in leader-centered groups. The use 
of objective techniques to evaluate in-service educa- 
tion programs are further illustrated in studies by 
Anderson (2), Burrell (9), Fleming (21), and 
Wrightstone and others (83). These studies show that 
evaluation methods are changing from the collec- 
tion of testimonial evidence toward the securing of 
objective data through the use of tests, scales, 
interviews, controlled observations, case studies, open- 
ended questionnaires, attitude surveys, sound record- 
ings, projective techniques, and the like. Many investi- 
gations (17) reflect an attempt to measure student 
changes and classroom changes as a result of teacher 
in-service education. 
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ity and place greater emphasis upon the individual 
initiative and participation of the learners. 

Not only does the conception of learning influence 
choice of method of instruction, but it also affects 
the manner in which any method may be applied. 
Belief that transfer is relatively automatic may cause 
a teacher of high-school geometry to assume that a 
student who learns to prove a mathematical theorem 
will automatically be able to utilize this intellectual 
skill effectively to resolve a social problem. Such a 
teacher will neglect, regardless of the method em- 
ployed, to provide a wide variety of opportunities 
for students to learn to think objectively in fields 
other than mathematics in which many of life’s prob- 
lems must be worked out, such as politics, economics, 
race relations, and religion. 

The maturity level of students has been found to 
be a factor which influences the choice and efficiency 
of methods of teaching (40, 48). The graduate stu- 
dent can carry on his entire program of research 
and study on an independent study basis. When he 
does join with a group in a graduate class, the 
maturity level of the students permits the choice of 
a method which offers the maximum in freedom for 
individual and group planning, execution, and evalua- 
tion, with the teacher serving as a resource person and 
consultant. To employ the same method with a col- 
lege class of unselected freshmen might lead to con- 
fusion and ineffectiveness. 

POINTS OF VIEW REGARDING INSTRUC- 
TION. Two predominant points of view have 
emerged over the years regarding the basic nature of 
the instructional process. One holds that teaching is 
a science (39); the other classifies it as an art (22). 
Proponents of the view that teaching should be de- 
veloped as a science advocate the application of 
carefully defined and validated principles to teaching 
procedures. Although advocates of this position 
recognize the importance of variety in teaching 
method, major emphasis tends to be placed upon 
relative uniformity of action by teachers. 

The conception of teaching as a creative art does 
not necessarily deny that the educative process is 
subject to scientific investigation and the discovery 
of basic truths about man’s learning and behavior 
(38). Those who support this point of view generally 
hold that the teacher should base his pedagogy upon 
the most reliable knowledge about human behavior; 
they maintain, however, that the process of teaching 
is itself a creative act, unique to every teaching situ- 
ation and to the individual teacher. 

Another controversy in education revolves around 
the functions of instruction. Differences of opinion 
relate both to the degree of emphasis accorded to 
different functions and to the particular functions 
which legitimately are considered the prerogatives 
of teaching. The most commonly accepted function 
of instruction is the development of competence in 
the use of tools and skills for learning. Yet even this 
function has been the basis for heated discussions of 
different views regarding how the efficient use of 
necessary tools and skills should be taught. Research 
related to drill, insightful learning, activity programs 
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of teaching, intensive or extensive study, are all con- 
cerned in one way or another with the manner in 
which this function should be served. 

The transmittal of knowledge and culture is a 
second function which historically has been associated 
with instruction. This would be strictly a curricular 
problem were it not for the influence which instruc- 
tion as a process exerts on outcomes, Agreement 
prevails generally regarding the importance and ap- 
propriateness of this function for teaching. Difficulties 
develop principally from disagreements about what 
is knowledge and culture. Related also are the critical 
questions: Which knowledge is of most worth? And 
—particularly in a mixed-cultural society—whose 
culture is so representative of the total population 
that it should be passed on to all future citizens? 
The knowledge most emphasized, the cultural factors 
supported, the attitudes and ideals espoused may be 
shaped materially or brought into functional per- 
spective as a result of the instructional procedure 
itself. The epistemological assumptions favored by 
the teacher, perhaps unconsciously, influence learn- 
ing and the outcomes. Two classes may study the 
same body of curricular content under two different 
methods of teaching and arrive at different attitudes 
and behavior commitments. Often the differences in 
outcomes are describable only in terms of degree of 
intensity or with respect to the relative tendency to 
translate intellectualized concepts into social action. 

A third function for instruction which generates 
conflict among both educators and laymen relates 
to the promotion of changes in behavior (7). There 
is little disagreement with the premise that the edu- 
cational process should change behavior, so long as 
the changes are in conformity with established adult 
mores and traditions. It is when the behavior changes 
brought about in students challenge established pat- 
terns of living that differences regarding this func- 
tion for instruction develop. This issue also comes to 
focus particularly upon the field of instruction be- 
cause of the impact of the teaching procedure itself 
upon student behavior. By the manner in which a 
teacher teaches, students may become inquisitive, 
creative, independent; or they may become, docile, 
uncritical, conformative (1). 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. One analysis 
of instruction as a field of study suggests the follow- 
ing major problems of instruction: Problems of 
general patterns or methods of teaching tend to 
emphasize teacher behavior in relation to groups of 
students. Problems of diagnosis and remediation 
tend to emphasize testing instruments and procedures, 
methods of study of individual students, and methods 
of tutorial and remedial work. Problems of individu- 
alizing instruction within groups, and problems of 
classroom organization within a given schoolroom, 
such as the establishment of reading or arithmetic 
groups within a classroom, occupy a kind of middle 
ground between the two, Another analysis tends to 
distinguish planning activities from teaching activ- 
ities, and thus may be merely the distinction made 
here between curriculum and instruction. However, 
important problems in regard to the relation of these 
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arise. For example, the question of the relation, if 
any, between the type of lesson plan prepared and 
the actual subsequent behavior of the teacher in the 
classroom, or the measured achievement of the stu- 
dents, poses such a problem. That preparatory activ- 
ities are regarded as an integral part of instruction 
is evident in the commonly held view in universities 
that a faculty member’s own research and study 
tends to make his instruction unique. Still other 
analyses would treat instruction as a problem of com- 
munication and identify such processes as encoding, 
transmission, and decoding; or as a problem of social 
interaction or group processes and identify as key 
concepts role, norm, climate, leadership-style, and 
the like. 

An arbitrary definition of the major problems of 
instruction includes: problems of selection of re- 
sources or instructional materials, such as textbooks, 
films, and the like, and of the efficient use of such 
resources; problems of general method or pattern of 
teaching, including problems of group management 
and of individualizing instruction; problems of diag- 
nosis and remediation, or individual study and indi- 
vidual instruction; and problems of evaluating and 
reporting student progress. 

Research in the field of instruction has been con- 
cerned with the relative effectiveness of a variety of 
types of resources for teaching (18), These aids 
seem to fall most logically into categories such as 
the following: (a) printed materials—books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, newspapers; (b) special visual and 
auditory aids—pictures, charts, graphs, maps, globes, 
film strips, motion and sound pictures, records, and 
tape recordings; (c) amplification, magnification, and 
transmittal devices—public-address systems, micro- 
scopes, radio, television; (d) laboratory machines and 
equipment—including machines used in industrial arts 
and vocational shops, business-education departments, 
home-economics laboratories, physical-education de- 
partments, and equipment and supplies for science 
laboratories; (e) training devices—mock-ups, three- 
dimensional visual demonstrators, visual trainers; (f) 
community resources—including actual situations, ob- 
jects, activities, and people outside the school, usually 
made useful to the instructional program through 
field trips. Discussions of the characteristics and uses 
of these various resources appear in such articles as 
AUDIO-VISUAL COMMUNICATION, TEXTBOOKS, TRAINING 
DEVICES, 

The general pattern or method of teaching has 
been the subject of study throughout the ages (11). 
Most modern conceptions of teaching method have 
their roots deep in the past and have been the subject 
of empirical observation, philosophical examination, 
and experimental testing over the years. 

One of the oldest instructional procedures is the 
Socratic Method. This approach to teaching, which 
provides for stimulating student thinking by a series 
of leading questions, was the forerunner of today’s 
discussion techniques. The Jesuit Method, made pop- 
ular by the Jesuit priests, emphasized pre-election 
and repetition. It has come down to today’s schools, 
particularly the colleges, as the lecture method. The 


recitation can be traced to the instructional theories 
of men like Cicero and Quintillian, which were re- 
activated by the Humanists during the Renaissance. 
Pestalozzi is credited with initiating an emphasis 
upon first-hand experience, attention to individual 
differences, internal motivation, and the development 
of self-discipline in instructional procedures. Froebel 
extended Pestalozzi’s child-centered emphasis in in- 
struction by adding the natural activity approach. 
The unit pattern of teaching was introduced by Her- 
bart, who identified five formal steps in instruction: 
preparation, presentation, association, generalization, 
and application. Perhaps the newest of the patterns 
of teaching which have been popularized during the 
twentieth century are those methods which emphasize 
cooperative group procedures. 

Evidence that the study of instructional procedures 
has challenged scholars of the twentieth century is 
found in the theoretical statements of men like Bag- 
ley (3), Bode (6), Kilpatrick (25), Morrison (29), 
and Whitehead (46), and in the experimental efforts 
of Dewey (16, 17), Miller (28), Parker (32), Park- 
hurst (33), and Search (37). Other significant influ- 
ences upon instructional patterns include Thayer's 
call for the abandonment of the recitation (42); 
Fawcett's experimentation with the teaching of geom- 
etry (19); the studies by Anderson and Brewer (2), 
Bush (10), Giles (20), and Lewin and others (27) 
of the impact of democratic teacher-student relation- 
ships upon instructional procedures. Stiles and Dor- 
sey's projection (40) of the theory of democratic 
teaching, Rath’s analyses (35) of what teachers do 
when they teach, and the discussion by Prescott and 
others (34) of the role of emotion in the educative 
process, represent other modern mileposts in the 
development of the field of instruction, For a detailed 
discussion of what is known about the effectiveness 
of various patterns of teaching, see METHODS OF 
TEACHING. 

One aspect of research in measurement has been 
the attempt to provide diagnostic procedures for use 
in a variety of situations. For many of these pro- 
cedures, from Binet’s pioneering efforts to measure 
mental age to present-day techniques for analyzing 
personality characteristics, the impetus came from 
the practical problems faced by teachers and schools 
in providing adequate instruction, The diagnosis of 
reading difficulty and the remedial teaching of vari- 
ous skills of reading, for example, have been the 
subject of more study than perhaps any other phase 
of teaching in the elementary school. In recent years 
increasing attention has been given to diagnostic 
and remedial teaching in secondary schools (4). 
Instructional problems which involve diagnosis and 
remediation typically are concerned with the relative 
amount of content or degree of skill mastered under 
given teacher-learning conditions. However, interest 
in student adjustment has tended to stimulate the 
study of the student’s personal-social relationships 
with classmates and the teacher. As a consequence, 
research has been related to such matters as deter- 
mining the relative effectiveness of procedures em- 
ployed by the classroom teacher for studying students, 
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maintaining group rapport, and developing individual 
adjustment within the classroom (8, 13, 26, 31, 43). 

Classification of remedial procedures is made diffi- 
cult by the practice of defining as remediation any 
teaching effort designed to rectify original deficiencies 
in the teaching-learning process. Actually such teach- 
ing may represent only repetitive and intensified 
efforts by the teacher, without involving specially 
designed remedial measures at all. Supervised study 
and individual and tutorial procedures are closely 
associated with diagnosis and remediation, although 
they may be phases of general instructional proce- 
dures employed with all students. 

Some aspects of evaluation, such as the administra- 
tion of standardized measures of achievement, mental 
development, attitudes, or aptitudes are frequently 
carried on apart from instruction by individuals 
other than the classroom teacher. Essentially, how- 
ever, evaluation and the reporting of student progress 
are related, directly or indirectly, to the process of 
instruction. Evaluation is conceived of as a function 
of instruction for a number of reasons. For one 
thing, it has been found that the student’s motivation 
to continue learning is directly related to his immedi- 
ate knowledge of the success he is achieving. For 
another, retention may be directly related to the 
evaluation processes involved. Instructional theory 
holds that evaluation should be continuous and re- 
lated to the teaching procedures themselves. Never- 
theless, with certain types of teaching evaluation 
procedures are formally scheduled and applied some- 
what apart from the function of teaching. The prac- 
tice of depending almost entirely upon mid-term and 
end-of-semester written examinations to evaluate 
achievement in some high-school and college classes 
illustrates this point. On the other hand, certain 
evaluative procedures are closely associated with par- 
ticular methods of teaching: the oral question-and- 
answer process with the recitation, the analysis of 
results of experiments with the laboratory method, 
and student self-appraisal and group evaluations with 
teacher-student planning. Regardless of the type of 
plan of teaching or the particular evaluative proce- 
dures employed, the basic function of evaluation in 
instruction is to ascertain the relative efficiency of 
both teaching and learning. 

The results of evaluation of student achievement 
are typically recorded and reported to parents by 
systems of symbols called “grades” or “marks.” 
Attention has been given during the past 25 years 
to the study of the relative merits of various types 
of marking systems and forms for reporting to 
parents (47). These considerations have been related 
to instruction chiefly because of the underlying 
hypothesis that the type of marking and reporting 
system employed influences both motivation for 
learning and the personal and social adjustment of 
students in the classroom. Those who hold, for ex- 
ample, that competition is a desirable motivational 
force in instruction favor systems of marking and 
reporting which emphasize the student's achievement 
in competition with his classmates, Those who believe 
that overemphasis upon competition tends to inhibit 
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healthy learning have attempted to develop systems 
which de-emphasize the comparison of achievement 
among students. A third emphasis has been the effort 
to relate student achievement to individual ability. 

Research in the field of instruction has been 
hampered by the lack of appropriate research de- 
signs. The difficulties inherent in matching class 
groups, of controlling such variables as teacher per- 
sonality, enthusiasm, and teaching skill, as well as 
student ability, interest, and motivation, have weak- 
ened or negated the results of numerous studies 
designed to identify superiority in instructional pro- 
cedures. The complexities involved in measuring 
student achievement and retention and of finding 
relationships with particular instructional patterns 
has been another factor limiting research in this 
field. Added to these factors which make instructional 
research difficult are the roles of variety and contrast 
in the effectiveness of patterns of teaching. Despite 
the complexities of research in the field, the growing 
concern for quality and efficiency in teaching, the in- 
terest in adapting new media such as television to 
instructional purposes, and the awareness that out- 
comes of educational programs depend upon the 
nature of instruction as well as upon curriculum or- 
ganization and content, promise to focus greater 
attention on research in the field of instruction in 
the immediate years ahead. 
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INTELLIGENCE * 


A number of articles elsewhere in this volume deal 
with research that is pertinent to the discussion of 
intelligence. See especially CONCEPTS, HIGHER MENTAL 
PROCESSES, and MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Present-day methods of measuring intelligence are 
primarily the result of research and development dur- 
ing the twentieth century. The work of Binet and 
Simon (1) and the subsequent adaptation of their 
tests by Terman (9) has been an important influence 
on individual intelligence testing in the United States. 
The Stanford-Binet, which first appeared in 1916 (9) 
and which was revised in 1937 (5, 10), provides a 
standardized interview in which an administrator 
presents to the subject a series of tasks involving 
recognition and manipulation of objects, description 
and interpretation of pictures, reading and interpreta- 
tion of materials, and the like. These tasks are 
grouped according to mental-age levels. Commonly, 
the administrator first determines the basal age, or 
the mental-age level at which the subject can per- 
form satisfactorily all the tasks in that group, and 
then administers the succeeding tasks until the sub- 
ject reaches a level at which he fails all the tasks in 
that group. The subject’s mental age can then be 
determined by crediting him for all the tasks done 
correctly. His mental age divided by chronological 
age—MA divided by CA—yields a fraction which 
when multiplied by 100 gives the intelligence quo- 
tient, or IQ. Binet and Simon seem to have originated 
the concept of mental age. Terman popularized the 
concept of the intelligence quotient in this country; 
though others, such as Stern (8), had advanced the 
idea of an index of brightness at about the same time 
or earlier. 

Two conceptions of what is measured by the Binet- 
Simon tests and Terman’s adaptations of them are 
available. One indicates that intelligence consists of 
or is revealed by comprehension, reasoning, and 
judgment; furthermore, Binet and Simon emphasize 
judgment as of major importance (1, p. 253-61). 
Another regards the tests as measuring the tendency 
to take and maintain a definite direction, the capacity 
to make adaptations for the purpose of attaining a 
desired end, and the power of auto-criticism (9, p. 
41). Neither of these analyses (or definitions) implies 
the existence of three independent or uncorrelated 
traits or aspects of behavior. Instead, the Binet- 


1 Because the original contributor was unable to 
prepare the entry on intelligence, this very brief dis- 
cussion of some of the major contributions to intelli- 
gence testing has been substituted. 
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Simon-Terman tradition has generally been inter- 
preted as representing a “general” intelligence point 
of view in contrast to a group-factor or “collection 
of distinct traits” point of view. 

The idea of “g,” which is often interpreted as 
“general” intelligence, originated with Spearman (6). 
It is interesting to note that Spearman was critical 
of the Binet-Simon tasks, and emphasized “eduction 
of correlates” and “eduction of relations” as the key 
behaviors, Analogy items illustrate these two proc- 
esses; for example, to answer correctly the item: 
“Sun is to earth as earth is to what?” presumably 
demands the eduction of the relation “satellite” be- 
tween earth and sun, and then the eduction of the 
missing correlate, “moon.” Spearman’s interpretation 
of “g” is that it is characterized by the combination 
of noegenesis (the production of knowledge, includ- 
ing observation, discovery of relations, and creation 
of ideas which stand in a given relation to given 
ideas) and abstractness (7, Ch. VIII). An emphasis 
on what is sometimes termed “abstract intelligence” 
or “abstract reasoning” is evident in the items of 
many widely used tests. 

The mental-age scale has been criticized by a 
number of persons. Three of these criticisms will be 
described here; these are selected because they were 
made by persons who also developed somewhat dif- 
ferent tests that were designed to overcome the 
difficulties they saw in the Binet-Simon-Terman 
mental-age scale. Kuhlman (4) adopted the Heinis 
growth curve as his model of mental development; 
this model differs from the mental-age model pri- 
marily in that the Heinis growth curve has a 
nonlinear relation to chronological age. Kuhlman 
collected, adapted, and prepared a number of individ- 
ual tests and scaled them according to this model, 
using as the major score “percent of average,” or PA. 
This score is, according to Kuhlman, relatively con- 
stant for any individual over a wide range of chron- 
ological age, whereas the typical IQ is not. Kuhlman 
made other criticisms of intelligence-testing proce- 
dures. One of the interesting ones is his view that 
reliability, in the sense of stability or consistency of 
performance from time to time, is not a desirable 
characteristic of a test; his grounds for this are that 
mental development takes place constantly, and con- 
sequently one would expect variation rather than con- 
sistency in performance over time. 

Thorndike (11, Ch. I) made three major criticisms 
of intelligence tests: their ambiguity in content, the 
arbitrariness of the units used for the scores, and 
the ambiguity of the significance of any score, He 
attempted to remedy these defects by developing 
the CAVD test (comprehension, arithmetic, vocabu- 
lary, and following directions). This test was re- 
stricted in content; in fact, Thorndike referred to 
what it measured as “intellect CAVD” and proposed 
that many other “intellects” might be measured. 
Thorndike also attempted to develop for this test 
an equal unit of measurement and an absolute zero 
for the scale. It is obvious, for example, that a zero 
10 has no meaning; instead the IO scale is standard- 
ized by setting the average IO at 100. It also is 
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obvious that stating that an IO of 100 is ten times 
an IQ of 10 is actually nonsense. Instead, the relative 
meaning of a given IQ can be interpreted only with 
respect to a frequency distribution of IQ’s for a 
given population. Thorndike’s attempt was to develop 
a scale which measured the “altitude” of intellect 
CAVD in equal units beginning with an absolute 
zero, or “just no intelligence.” Thorndike scaled the 
CAVD so that passing the easiest level of tasks in 
the test yielded a score of 23, or a level 23 units 
above the absolute zero. This score of 23 would be 
made by an adult “imbecile” or a person of very low 
intelligence. Thorndike’s view of intellect is, as one 
might suspect, closely related to the notion of bonds 
or connections in the nervous system; for him 
the quantity of connections is crucial (11, Ch. 
XV). 

Wechsler (13) made still other criticisms of the 
Binet-Simon-Terman tradition. The Wechsler-Belle- 
vue was developed as a test for adults because 
Wechsler found the Stanford-Binet inadequate on 
several grounds for dealing with mature persons. 
This problem had, of course, been recognized by 
Terman and Merrill, who provided “adult” and “su- 
perior adult” scales in the 1937 revision (10). 
Wechsler, however, proposed that quite different 
content, which would be more likely to motivate and 
interest mature persons, be used; and that a standard 
score scale, normed for each age-group separately, 
be substituted for Terman’s IQ scale. Wechsler re- 
tained the term /Q, but it should be recognized that 
the various Wechsler tests do not develop this “index 
of brightness” on the basis of a ratio of mental to 
chronological age. The Wechsler-Bellevue also em- 
phasized the use of a “profile” and the identification 
of a “verbal” and a “performance” IQ, as well as a 
“full scale” IQ. The various Wechsler scales are 
actually batteries of tests, each of which is admin- 
istered individually and scored separately. The equally 
weighted scores are then summed and converted to 
a verbal IQ (using five tests), a performance IQ 
(using another five tests), and a full-scale IO (using 
all ten tests). Wechsler conceives of intelligence as 
a “global” capacity to act purposefully, think ration- 
ally, and deal effectively with the environment. For 
Wechsler, behavior is in part a function of abilities 
or capacities and in part a function of other factors 
such as drive, By examining behavior we may infer 
intelligence; this, he suggests, is similar to under- 
standing or “knowing” electricity from its effects, 
such as magnetism. At present two “new” Wechsler 
scales are available. One is the Wechsler Adult Intel- 
ligence Scale, WAIS, and the other is the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children, WISC. 

In his first major study of intelligence tests, Thur- 
stone (12) gave an empirical demonstration that the 
kinds of test items commonly used in such tests 
measure a number of factors, such as V, or verbal; 
P, or perceptual speed; N, or number; S, or space; 
M, or memory. This study, and subsequent ones 
performed by him in collaboration with Thelma 
Thurstone, resulted in a paper-and-pencil battery 
called the Tests of Primary Mental Abilities designed 
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to measure a number of the group, or—as Thurstone 
preferred to term them—multiple factors identified 
in this first study. Thurstone’s work is also a criticism 
of the Binet-Simon-Terman tradition in that he is 
emphasizing differentiable aspects of intelligence 
rather than a “general” ability. Thus he emphasizes 
a profile of abilities—but a profile with quite differ- 
ent elements from that used by Wechsler—which he 
regards as relatively independent. For example, in 
discussing numerical ability, or the factor N, he 
states that this ability may be relatively unrelated to 
other mental abilities (12, p. 83). A concept of 
mental age, which implies a level of general mental 
development, is thus somewhat inconsistent with the 
multiple-factor point of view that underlies Thur- 
stone’s work. Despite the inconsistency, however, the 
Tests of Primary Mental Abilities provide norms for 
a “total” score, presumably in response to the de- 
mands of the users of the tests. 

Perhaps the best recent example of what the con- 
ception of group or multiple factors in intelligence 
may lead to is the discussion by Guilford of “The 
Structure of Intellect” (3). He has pulled together 
the results of a number of factor studies into a 
scheme which represents his best judgment of the 
presently identified distinctive aspects or dimensions 
of intelligence. In general, he provides for five classes 
or types of abilities: cognition (discovery), two types 
of production, evaluation, and memory. Each class 
includes a number of factors or abilities. From this 
point of view, typical intelligence tests—both individ- 
ual and group—can be criticized on the ground that 
they provide no clear specification of which of these 
many abilities are reflected in any score, and in what 
relative proportions. 

Individual tests, such as the Stanford-Binet, WAIS, 
or WISC, are relatively expensive to administer and 
score; consequently, group tests are used widely as 
a kind of economical substitute. The major early de- 
velopment in group testing was the invention, stand- 
ardization, and use of Army Alpha and Army Beta 
during World War I (14). Army Alpha is a paper- 
and-pencil instrument consisting of eight tests, such 
as following directions, arithmetic, practical judg- 
ment, and the like. The kinds of items used in it and 
in Army Beta are standard in many of the present- 
day intelligence or academic aptitude tests. Army 
Beta was developed for use with groups of men who 
were unable to read or write English well; it is a 
“performance” test, consisting of such tasks as tracing 
mazes, digit symbol substitution, and number check- 
ing. At present a large number of group tests are 
available. The best source of descriptions, analyses, 
and criticisms of these many tests is the series of 
Mental Measurements Yearbooks, of which the most 
recent is the fourth (2). 

Certain types of studies of intelligence tests have 
commonly been made. One of these is the factor 
study, illustrated by the work of Thurstone and by 
Guilford’s summary. Much earlier, Binet and Simon 
made several types of studies of their new scale 
which have become rather standard procedures that 
are used with practically all tests. Among these is 
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the study of the effect of repetitions of the scale or 
test (1, p. 292-94); today we would call this a study 
of reliability, particularly in the sense of stability. 
Terman also was concerned about the effect of re- 
testing; he believed that such data for the 1916 
Stanford-Binet gave evidence for the constancy of ` 
the IQ (9, Ch. V). A second type of study is that of 
the relation between scores on an intelligence test 
and a measure of scholastic achievement. Binet and 
Simon (1, p. 288-92) and Terman (9, Ch. V) studied 
their tests as predictors of scholastic achievement. 
Their findings are similar to those revealed by an 
extremely large number of subsequent studies, using 
various tests and various criteria of scholastic 
achievement; namely, the correlation commonly falls 
in the range of four to five tenths. Today we call 
these predictive validity studies, or investigations of 
the value of the intelligence test as a measure of 
academic aptitude. One of the major uses of intelli- 
gence tests has been as such a predictor. 

A third type of study that was initiated quite early 
is the study of the relation of intelligence to social 
class. Binet and Simon report their own data and 
data from Belgium and England as well, all of which 
indicates at least some relationship between intelli- 
gence and social background (1, p. 316-29). In this 
country, Terman made a similar early study and 
found the average IQ of students of what he called 
the “superior social class” to be seven points above 
the general median, and 14 points above the average 
of the “inferior social class” (9, Ch. V). The fact of 
a relationship between average score on intelligence 
tests and groupings into social class or social status 
categories has been well established by a large num- 
ber of subsequent studies, as well as these. The inter- 
pretation of this fact, however, is still a matter of 
controversy. 

This brief sketch of some of the major influences 
on intelligence testing suggests that more than one 
conception or notion of intelligence as a characteristic 
of the individual has been proposed and that these 
conceptions differ in important ways. Consequently, 
one may expect that tests developed within different 
conceptual frameworks will also differ. Whether 
these differences are judged to be major or minor 
will depend at least partly upon the use being made 
of the tests. For example, a number of tests may be 
essentially equivalent as instruments for predicting 
freshman grade-point average in college, but differ 
markedly in the kinds of items used, their arrange- 
ment, and the method of norming the test. An ade- 
quate judgment of the worth or relevance of any 
given intelligence test must consider its author's con- 
ception or definition of intelligence as well as the 
empirical studies which present necessary data on the 
functioning of the test. Such empirical studies are 
extremely numerous. Guides such as the Education 
Index and Psychological Abstracts are helpful in lo- 
cating them. The Annual Review of Psychology usu- 
ally carries a chapter on Individual Differences in 
which such research is discussed. 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Intercultural education, in the sense of systematic 
educational efforts to bring about better relationships 
in an American democracy made up of people of 
varied races, religions, nationalities, and social-class 
backgrounds, dates approximately from the period of 
World War I, in which fundamental questions of 
loyalties were raised. Two philosophies conflicted: 
assimilation and cultural pluralism. As in many de- 
bates between supposedly rigid alternatives, a middle 
way developed, a philosophy of cultural democracy 
(163) which called for loyalty to American demo- 
cratic ideals plus variation in social customs such 
as those concerned with food, recreation, holidays, 
and so forth. 

As a postwar outgrowth of the loyalties debate, 
men of good will recommended that American schools 
put more emphasis upon brotherhood and under- 
standing among Americans of varied backgrounds. 
Anti-Catholic feeling and the revival of the Ku Klux 
Klan in the twenties also contributed to the emer- 
gence of intercultural education. Intercultural educa- 
tion entered the missionary stage (160) as proponents 
attempted to sensitize people to the necessity for 


better intercultural relations, including educational 
endeavors. 
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The second stage in the development of intercul- 
tural education was perhaps inescapable and might 
well be called the stage of the simple answers (160). 
For instance, some teachers encouraged pageants and 
plays in which young people dessed up in the cos- 
tumes of their ancestors (116, 126, 133). Meetings 
in schools and neighborhoods were held in which 
people were assumed to have developed enduring 
empathy through sharing background experiences 
(54). Units were developed on the contributions to 
American life of outstanding people of minority- 
group backgrounds. The Springfield Plan was pro- 
posed by zealous pioneers as a model for other 
school systems, though responsible leaders in the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, schools denied they had 
a panacea (28). Warnings against undue reliance on 
the transplanting of plans were occasionally sounded 
(155). 

During the stage of the simple answers, few earnest 
pioneers took steps to validate their answers. Re- 
search, especially controlled experimentation, was in- 
frequent. It is little wonder that Cook (34) described 
intercultural educaton as moralistic, promotional, and 
badly confused; that Wirth, in an introduction to 
Rose’s summary (122), pointed out that methods 
rested upon assumptions which had not been critically 
and systematically examined; that Williams (171) 
wrote that a dearth of appropriate research and a 
consequent lack of demonstrated base for action were 
characteristic. 

Intercultural education began to come of age when 
World War II and the threat of Nazism confronted 
Americans. The third stage in the development of 
intercultural education was the stage of the promis- 
ing practices. National agencies, such as the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith, and the American Jew- 
ish Committee, increasingly stressed and supported 
intercultural education. For instance, the Anti-Defa- 
mation League initiated an excellent series of 
Freedom Pamphlets. The Bureau for Intercultural 
Education extended its publications program and also 
worked in the field with several school systems. New 
organizations were created, including Intergroup Ed- 
ucation in Cooperating Schools (139, 146) and the 
College Study in Intergroup Relations (33, 35, 36). 

An educational technique well utilized for inter- 
cultural education was the workshop (52, 84). In 
the summer of 1942 only two summer workshops in 
intercultural education took place: those at Colorado 
State College of Education and at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Ten years later, universities 
were sponsoring 38 variously titled workshops on in- 
tercultural and intergroup education (125). In 1957 
66 workshops were held in what was increasingly 
being termed human relations. 

Yearbooks disseminated promising practices de- 
veloped through field studies and in workshops. The 
1945 yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, Democratic Human Relations (142), de- 
scribed possible teaching units, ways to permeate es- 
tablished Subjects with intercultural insights, the 
improvement of guidance, the development of extra- 
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curricular activities, and the utilization of community 
resources. Two years later the John Dewey Society 
sponsored publication of Intercultural Attitudes in 
the Making (86), which dealt with the development 
of attitudes through the influence of parents, the pri- 
mary teacher, adult-sponsored youth groups, the 
junior high school teacher, the high-school teacher, 
gangs, and the school as a whole. 

Many hundreds of resource units were written by 
teachers; the overwhelming majority were unpub- 
lished, but a few were nationally distributed. Quillen 
and Hanna (117) appended a resource unit to their 
professional book on the teaching of the social 
studies. Crary and Robinson (41) related activities 
to selected problems in a unit on civil rights for the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 

The fourth and current stage in intercultural edu- 
cation is the quest for research bases. Research in 
intercultural relations is difficult. As Allport (5) indi- 
cated, it is difficult to know what indexes of change 
(dependent variables) to look for, to isolate the 
program of action being tested (independent vari- 
ables), to create satisfactory control groups, and to 
know when to evaluate the effects of a program. 
Bibliographical surveys were helpful to the develop- 
ment of further research. In this connection, Kline- 
berg (87), MacIver (96), Murphy and others (101), 
and Newcomb (103), as well as Rose (122) and 
Williams (171), did yeoman work. True, the evalu- 
ation studies listed in the bibliographical summaries 
were bewilderingly diverse as to findings. 

If research was to bridge the gap between the 
problem and attempts to control it, research by 
teams was needed. One such project was sponsored 
by the American Jewish Committee and reported in 
Harper’s Studies in Prejudice series. Adorno and 
others (3) advanced and supported a theory of the 
authoritarian personality characterized by conven- 
tionality and rigidity. Bettleheim and Janowitz (12) 
explored the dynamics of prejudice and demonstrated 
a marked correlation between anti-Semitism and 
social mobility, particularly downward mobility. Ack- 
erman and Jahoda (1) inquired into the relationship 
between anti-Semitism and emotional disorder. Low- 
enthal and Guterman (95) and Massing (97) were 
concerned less with personality patterns of individuals 
and more with attitude change in the broad context 
of the community with its complex cultural influences. 

Through staff members and students, research was 
carried on at newly created human-relations training 
centers at New York University, the University of 
Chicago, the University of Miami, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and other educational institutions. Re- 
sultant findings have usually been published sepa- 
rately and independently; syntheses are lacking which 
would afford a basis for comparative appraisal. 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. Statements of the aims 
and objectives of intercultural education have been 
influenced by the theory of cultural democracy (163). 
In one of the early yearbooks on intercultural educa- 
tion, Americans All, Arndt (102, Ch. 1) advocated 
that our culture be an indigenous one, but that in 
giving it direction we draw upon the social inventions 
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and creations—congenial to democracy—of all those 
countries and peoples from which American people 
have come and are coming. He added that the pur- 
poses toward which we need to work must be founded 
upon principles which lie at the basis of our demo- 
cratic tradition. 

As seen by Vickery and Cole (163), the term 
intercultural described the relationship between and 
among all racial, religious, ethnic, and socio-economic 
groups in the United States whose patterns of be- 
havior were distinctive. The key concepts around 
which a program of intercultural education should 
be built were cultural democracy, race, religion, cul- 
ture, majority and minority groups, prejudice, and 
acculturation. Inasmuch as Cole was executive direc- 
tor and Vickery his associate, this viewpoint was 
dominant in the Bureau for Intercultural Education 
during the late thirties and early forties. 

With the emergence of the field studies of Inter- 
group Education in Cooperating Schools during the 
middle forties, the term intergroup education was 
often used, representing a focus on group relation- 
ships which included race, religion, nationality, and 
social class, yet extended beyond these dimensions. 
Chworowsky (32) in 1950 defined intergroup educa- 
tion as guidance in the reconstruction of those atti- 
tudes and practices which express themselves in 
prejudiced thinking and feeling and in acts of dis- 
crimination and segregation directed against others 
because of their race, creed, and/or ethnic origin. 
He added that to these sources of prejudice are 
sometimes added rural-urban animosity, sectionalism, 
and even discrimination based on sex or age-group 
or prejudice against the handicapped. A common de- 
velopment in both intercultural and intergroup edu- 
cation throughout the forties was the recognition that 
the over-all aim of a more inclusive democratic be- 
havior, regardless of race, creed, or ethnic group, 
should be stressed rather than the disadvantages of 
minority-group membership (32). 

Cole (39), looking back in 1953 upon his work 
ten years earlier, believed that he and Vickery had 
neglected the interpersonal stakes in intercultural 
situations, assuming too lightly that right knowledge 
would change attitudes. He believed that Intergroup 
Education in Cooperating Schools had included the 
whole gamut of interpersonal associations in school 
life, but that on occasion it had failed to focus con- 
vincingly the specific intercultural problems in edu- 
cation. He concluded that the intercultural issue in 
citizenship education should receive a relative and 
valid emphasis with the interpersonal issue. 

Chworowsky (32) believes that human-relations 
education may become one with education in general. 
Cook (34) says that the term human relations is so 
broad that it covers emphases which should be cen- 
tral, for example, race and creed. Support for this 
apprehension may be found by examining articles 
listed in periodical indexes under “human relations.” 
For instance, Yale University’s Institute of Human 
Relations represents a way of handling pure research 
into human behavior. Human relations as used by 
Bullis (25) in Delaware human-relations classes in- 
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volves practical ways of helping children to learn 
more about the dynamic force of their emotions 
and to accept their own emotional strengths and 
weaknesses, Human relations is also often used 
in a broad “Dale Carnegie” sense. One can under- 
stand why one writer titled his article, “Let's Get It 
Straight: What Are Human Relations?” (18). 

A formulation which avoids, on the one hand, the 
extremes of restriction to race, religion, and nation- 
ality and, on the other, the admission of any and 
all relationships among human beings is that of 
Duckrey (55), He suggests that intercultural or inter- 
group education is the intentional effort to develop 
in people through education an understanding of the 
total cultural pattern of American life, its diversities 
and its common ideals. Perhaps too, as pointed out 
by Watson (168), the problem may be less one of 
terminology and more one of the adequacy of what- 
ever is done under any terminology. Watson believes 
that methods developed by and associated with inter- 
group education in the past are inadequate for the 
grave intergroup dissensions of today. He is con- 
vinced that they tell us little about what to try with 
Mississippi legislatures and their constituencies. 

CURRICULUM. During the forties, the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education initiated a series of publi- 
cations, “Problems of Race and Culture in American 
Education.” Vickery and Cole's Intercultural Educa- 
tion in American Schools (163), which appeared in 
1943, was essentially philosophical rather than re- 
search-oriented; it dealt with proposed objectives and 
methods. A book for high-school students by the 
anthropologist Hortense Powdermaker, Probing Our 
Prejudices (114), was the first textbook written 
especially for the emerging field of intercultural edu- 
cation. A report on experimentation in 11 high 
schools in New York City and Westchester County 
described a fact-finding project in each school which 
culminated in presentation of the students’ own 
documentary play (24). 

The first research-oriented Bureau publication was 
Minority Problems in the Public Schools, by Brameld 
(21). He studied administrative policies and prac- 
tices in seven actual school systems, which were 
given fictitious names in his report. His report in- 
cluded a chart which synthesized his findings as to 
the community setting, the school system, the sig- 
nificance of administrative practices and policies for 
intercultural relationships, and his evaluation in re- 
port-card form. He reported a high degree of 
diversity in intercultural practices and policies, Ad- 
ministrative policy ranged from direct, forthright 
attack upon minority problems, through a twilight 
zone of uncertainty, to a policy almost completely 
opposed to direct attack of any kind. 

Bureau publications for direct use in high-school 
classrooms include Race Relations in a Democracy 
(23) and Becoming American (79). Jaworski (80) 
had earlier written a play for student presentation. 
A unit for teachers, Democracy Demands It, was 
prepared by a group of University of Illinois pro- 
fessors (161). The major research study reported by 
the Bureau was the Philadelphia Early Childhood 
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Project, They Learn What They Live, by Trager and 
Radke-Yarrow (152), which will be described later 
in this article. 

With support from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Intergroup Education in Coop- 
erating Schools was launched during the forties as 
an experimental project; it eventually involved 250 
programs in 72 school communities. In the “Work 
in Progress” series, published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the staff of the project reported the 
outcomes of field work and told of instructional 
materials developed. Curriculum development in sec- 
ondary and elementary schools, respectively, was 
reported in Curriculum in Intergroup Relations (143) 
and Elementary Curriculum in Intergroup Relations 
(145), The emphasis was upon the development of 
human-relations attitudes, concepts, and skills through 
systematic in-service work with teachers and result- 
ing revision of existing curriculums through coopera- 
tive planning. Taba and Elkins (141) described an 
eighth-grade program which stressed indirect methods 
of bringing about attitude change, through fiction 
reading, factual studies, group processes, and guid- 
ance approaches. Sociometric tests for studying social 
relations in respect to grouping and group work were 
reported in Diagnosing Human Relations Needs 
(144), 

The Intergroup Education project also conceived 
literature as a medium for extending the sensitivity 
of the learner to the values and viewpoints of a vari- 
ety of culture groups. An introductory book was 
prepared, and an annotated bibliography on human 
relations, largely works of fiction, originally devel- 
oped by Heaton and others, has been kept up to 
date through occasional revised editions under the 
title Reading Ladders for Human Relations (78). 

In the summary report of the study, Taba and 
others (146) described theory, curriculum develop- 
ment, and organization. The authors concluded that 
cooperative experimentation in program patterns 
combining research and program building was both 
possible and productive. They reported that within 
the current framework of public-school education 
considerable emphasis on intergroup education was 
possible without either straining the framework it- 
self or unnecessarily diluting the work on behalf of 
better human and group relations. 

Studies of the human-relations programs of liberal- 
arts colleges are limited and inadequate. Smiley (132) 
surveyed intergroup education on the college level 
through a questionnaire. For the United States Na- 
tional Student Association, two authors reported on 
methods of action which might be useful to campus 
organizations trying to bring about better human 
relations in colleges (98). 

Teacher education has fared better through the 
four-year field study under the title: College Study 
in Intergroup Relations, College Programs in Inter- 
group Education (35), an account of more than 200 
experimental Projects carried on by 24 teacher-train- 
ing colleges through a period of four years, described 
attitude investigations, sociometric Studies, and com- 
munity action programs, 
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The second volume, Intergroup Relations in Teacher 
Education (36), interprets materials from the College 
Study. In comparing academic approaches to preju- 
dice and its reduction with group work and commu- 
nity participation, Cook concludes that changes in 
student attitudes in a desired direction are seldom 
very great and that little can be learned about change 
induction unless testing is followed by case studies, 
He indicates that group-process education and com- 
munity participation produce greater increases in 
liberal views than do academic methods, whereas the 
latter appear to account for greater gains in factual 
and theoretical knowledge. 

Lloyd Allen Cook, in collaboration with E. F, Cook, 
has followed up the College Study with textbooks for 
college use which report both the College Study 
results and subsequent research (37, 38). 

Workshops. The workshop is the major technique 
in current use for orienting teachers to intercultural 
education, Vickery (162) has pointed out that spon- 
sors of early workshops assumed that racial, religious, 
and nationality relationships constituted the content 
of the field; that intercultural concepts and data 
could be selected from social science and organized 
as a body of knowledge; that the direct approach 
was best; that factual knowledge was of primary im- 
portance in reducing prejudice; and that topics and 
units were to be introduced into courses. However, 
later workshops stressed child growth and develop- 
ment; community studies; curriculum; analysis and 
interpretation of data, particularly on social and 
emotional needs; group dynamics; teaching methods 
and techniques of emotional re-education; and hu- 
man-relations skills. 

Schiff (125) agreed that in 1942 the major empha- 
sis in workshops was upon racial and religious con- 
flicts. He reported characteristic content areas of 
1952 workshops as: child growth and development, 
teen-age tensions, social-class differences, and group 
dynamics, Partridge (110) has contributed a lively 
report on her participation in such a group-oriented 
workshop. 

Evaluation of workshops is on the increase, Birn- 
baum and Wolcott (14) studied institute-type courses 
and described them as useful. Taba (138) appraised 
six University of Chicago workshops which were held 
between 1945 and 1950 and which linked training 
and action; she concluded that they produced signifi- 
cant changes in orientation, productivity, and leader- 
ship. Bogardus (16) reported that at the University 
of Southern California an experimental group of 
graduate students after a six-week workshop changed 
their attitudes in the direction of greater ethnic un- 
derstanding. He considered the change statistically 
significant when compared with results from a control 
group and reported that no decrease was noted nine 
months after the workshop ended. 

Levinson and Schermerhorn (92) attempted to 
determine what kinds of people enroll in an inter- 
group-relations workshop and to assess the attitudinal 
and emotional effects of a workshop on its members. 
They studied a 1951 Western Reserve University 
workshop made up predominantly of middle-class 


teachers and social-service personnel who were white, 
Protestant, and female, Conclusions were that work- 
shop members were in most part opposed to preju- 
dice, were somewhat conservative-traditionalistic 
regarding politics and religion, and were slightly anti- 
authoritarian, with many not disposed to accept a 
socio-psychological explanation of a group conflict 
or a militant program for dealing with it. 

Franklin (60) studied four workshops and con- 
cluded that learning seemed to have been facilitated 
by democratic participation in selecting the workshop 
goals and by a friendly workshop climate with a 
minimum of threat and with a supporting sense of 
common purpose. There seemed to be a direct con- 
nection between workshop outcomes and the amount 
of support perceived in the back-home setting. 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. The amount of 
research on prejudice in general is such that only the 
summaries of research will be mentioned here. As 
Allport (5) points out, there are not less than 150 
evaluation studies on the resolution of intergroup 
tensions listed in available bibliographical surveys 
(87, 96, 101, 103, 122, 171). Reviewing such studies, 
Van Til and Denemark (159) concluded that the 
weight of the evidence appeared to support two major 
sources of prejudice and discrimination toward mi- 
nority groups: cultural learning and frustration. 

Prejudice in Children. Lasker (91), three decades 
ago, reported ethnic prejudices in children aged five 
and six and argued that such viewpoints are acquired, 
not inborn, Criswell (42) reported the first sizable, 
systematic study of children from kindergarten 
through eighth grade of whom three fourths were 
Negro. She found that cleavages were more pro- 
nounced between the sexes than between races, that: 
whites did not withdraw from association with Ne- 
groes before the fourth-grade level and did not group 
up before the fifth, and that Negroes began to with- 
draw from whites by the third grade. Using a “faces 
test,” a set of mixed photographs, Horowitz (77) 
differed from Criswell by finding a definite color bias 
from kindergarten on up, with own-color choice 
most prevalent at upper-grade levels. 

Meltzer (99) found ethnic antipathies well formed 
by the fifth grade. Blake and Dennis (15) reported 
“bad trait stereotyping” of Negro children by whites 
at the fourth-grade level; Radke and Lippitt (118) 
discovered that white Gentile children who had no 
direct contact with either Jews or Negroes had 
“strong prejudices” toward them by the age of nine 
years. Allport and Kramer (7) found that prejudiced 
white college students had unpleasant memories of 
ethnic group contact dating back to ages between 
6 and 16, Only a fourth of this sample reported the 
appearance of their first anti-Jewish feeling after the 
age of 16, only a fifth their first anti-Negro feeling. 

Trager and Radke-Yarrow in various collabora- 
tions (119, 151) and in the Philadelphia Early 
Childhood Project (152) have illuminated the early 
development in young children of consciousness of 
difference. In Philadelphia varied teachers of kinder- 
garten and first and second grades were selected from 
six dissimilar schools. Social-episodes tests consisted 
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of drawings of children in school and neighborhood 
situations, Role-performance tests were form-board 
arrangements with dolls. The conclusion was reached 
that at an early age children do learn about and 
adopt attitudes toward racial and religious groups. 
In the third year of the experiment, four teachers 
were assigned as club leaders to groups of children. 
Four of the groups of children were taught in accord- 
ance with cultural democracy and four groups were 
taught in accordance with acceptance of the status 
quo (152). Summarizing the study, Trager (149) 
concluded that young children are aware of racial 
and religious differences, that they do learn undemo- 
cratic values and behavior in the adult social environ- 
ment in which they live, and that attitudes can be 
changed, 

The findings, with such attendant publicity as the 
article by Pollock (113), have gone far to contradict 
the usual assumption that young children have no 
prejudices. Readable books which suggest approaches 
to young children, such as that of Stendler and Mar- 
tin (135), or deal broadly with human-relations edu- 
cation, such as that of Lane and Beauchamp (90), 
have further extended understanding of prejudice in 
children and have suggested ways to reduce hostilities. 

Caste and Class. Another helpful source of insights 
for improved intercultural education is research into 
caste and class, as described by Davis (47), Hollings- 
head (76), Warner and Lunt (165), and Warner and 
others (166). 

In a series of case studies Davis and Dollard (48) 
made the first systematic application of the caste- 
class point of view to child rearing. Davis and Havig- 
hurst (49) surveyed Chicago white and Negro middle- 
and lower-class mothers, with the sample divided into 
four color-class groups. Significant statistical differ- 
ences in child rearing were found between classes 
and colors, with class differences more definitive than 
color differences. The work of Warner and others 
(166), the case studies by Davis and Dollard (48), 
and the Elmtown study by Hollingshead (76) showed 
that in school attendance, choice of curriculums, 
student social status, teacher rewards and punish- 
ments, administrative control, and board membership 
and operation, white upper-class or upper-middle- 
class children were definitely favored. 

Many school programs currently make use of the 
concepts of social class. The concepts and data on 
social learning developed by Davis (45, 46), Davis 
and Havighurst (50), and Eells and others (56) were 
used in setting up experiments in group development, 
classroom atmosphere, and interpersonal relations in 
connection with projects of Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools. The implications of these ideas 
for diagnosing classroom atmosphere and student 
needs were stated by Brady (19, 20), by Hardiman 
and Robinson (70), and by Robinson (121), who 
demonstrated the effects of family class-cultures on 
the learning of meanings, feelings, and values. 

Group Dynamics. A third source of research help- 
ful in meeting problems of classroom instruction is 
the area of group dynamics. Exploration of the 
dynamics of group life and of interpersonal relations 
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got its impetus from the work and writing of Lewin 
(93). Benne and Muntyan (11) have edited a volume 
of writings on individual and group development and 
on the dynamics of interpersonal relations as guides 
to curriculum change. Thelen (148) developed some 
principles of learning-by-action techniques and group 
involvement. In an issue of the Review of Educational 
Research (156) devoted exclusively to research on 
human relations and programs of action, contribu- 
tions by Benne, Levit, Horowitz, and Withey reported 
research on group dynamics, 

EVALUATION. Current research throws doubt 
upon the efficacy of some suggested approaches to 
improved intercultural education. Allport (5) said 
that research indicates that information does not 
necessarily alter either attitude or action, that its 
gains seem slighter than those of other educational 
methods. However, he adds that though facts may 
not be enough, they still seem indispensable. Allport 
also believes that the evidence is inconclusive as to 
the effectiveness of direct versus indirect approaches; 
that there are good grounds for doubting the effec- 
tiveness of mass media propaganda bombardments; 
that individual therapy reaches few. On the other 
hand, the following approaches to developing demo- 
cratic human relations through intercultural education 
have some support from research. 

Creation of a Democratic Atmosphere. Ackerman 
and Jahoda (1, 2) found that emotional predisposi- 
tions to anti-Semitism include anxiety, confusion of 
the concept of self, unsatisfactory interpersonal rela- 
tionships, conformity, fear of the different, poor per- 
ception of reality, an inconsistent value system, and 
a poorly developed conscience. Wholesome family 
relationships prior to and concurrent with helpful 
school experiences minimize such difficulties. 

Giles (63), Kilpatrick (85), Taba (140), and Wes- 
ton and others (169) believe that a warm, friendly, 
democratic atmosphere in schools may help to 
strengthen the healthy attitudes already present in 
many young people and may, to some degree at least, 
make up for the shortcomings in home environment 
experienced by others. 

The importance of the classroom teacher in effect- 
ing attitude changes and the influence which the atti- 
tudes of the teacher have upon those of the student 
have been pointed out (123, 152). Bostwick (17) 
stressed the contributions of teachers who began with 
an analysis of the problems and needs of their own 
students and of the community in which their students 
lived. Hilliard (74) called for improvement of social 
learning and cited the research of Horney, Sullivan, 
Jersild, and Murphy, which indicates that only the 
person who learns to accept himself can establish 
positive friendly relations with others. 

: Developing a democratic atmosphere in schools 
involves the grouping of children, the use of leader- 
ship roles, and the remodeling of student councils. 
Jennings (81, 82), Jennings and others (83), and 
Olson (109) described ways of using sociometric 
data in improving human relations in classrooms. 
Taba and others (144) stressed the use and interpre- 
tation of sociometric tests, participation schedules, 
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diaries, and open questions as diagnostic devices for 
teachers. Grambs, in a readable pamphlet (65), en- 
riched customary uses of the group process. Cunning- 
ham and others (43) reported studies and experiments 
in understanding group behavior of boys and girls. 

Bullis (25), to whom human relations means essen- 
tially mental health, reports that his Delaware human- 
relations classes helped boys and girls learn how to 
get along with themselves and with others; he adds 
that 12 masters’ and doctors’ theses have evaluated 
the program and have indicated that students have 
benefited from it in personality development (26). 
Ojemann (104) urges that elementary- and second- 
ary-school students learn about the dynamics of 
behavior. 

Contact Through Situations Involving Cooperation. 
The findings reported by Stouffer and others (136), 
drawn from data obtained by the War Department, 
and those reported by Whittemore (170) with regard 
to the experience in the “GI Universities” following 
the war lend strong support to the broadening of 
intergroup contacts involving cooperation. Contact 
is particularly promising when attention is focused 
on concrete tasks or goals requiring common effort, 
rather than upon more abstract considerations of 
justice or of desirable policy which emphasize and 
arouse traditional prejudices. The value of contacts 
in situations involving cooperation was reported by 
Deutsch and Collins (51) with respect to intergroup 
contacts in public housing projects, and by Wittenberg 
(173) with respect to neighborhood projects. Find- 
ings by Phelps (111, 112) in school work camps also 
seem to corroborate the value of this technique. The 
Philadelphia Early Childhood Project (152) pointed 
out that contacts need to be accompanied by other 
change techniques to prevent some prejudiced persons 
from regarding the contact merely as an exception to 
their previously formulated generalizations. 

A major advocate of broadening intergroup under- 
standing through contacts in situations involving co- 
operation is Olsen (106, 107). He calls for “guided 
personal experiences” through the work of resource 
people, field trips, surveys, service projects, and social 
living (105). One form of social living, the youth 
conference, was adapted to a delegate conference for 
student leaders in Chicago, and this resulted in 
promising follow-up activities by students (108). 
Intervisitation among young people has become an 
established technique in intercultural education for 
broadening intergroup contacts. Grosse (67), for in- 
stance, described intervisitation among third grades 
in Fresno, and Heap (72) described intercultural 
camping. 

Emotional Sensitization. The work of Prescott 
(115) and his associates has been a valuable stimulus 
toward recognizing the emotional facets of the learn- 
ing process. Davidoff (44) found a positive correla- 
tion between empathy and attitude toward minority 
groups. Kramer (88) directed attention to the emo- 
tional as well as the cognitive and action facets of 
such attitudes. Woodruff and DiVesta (174) observed 
that an important way of altering attitudes is to alter 
the individual's concept of the object toward which 
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the attitude is expressed, a process which must neces- 
sarily include emotional considerations. 

Part of the work of the staff of Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Cooperating Schools has been devoted to the 
medium of literature, particularly to novels (78). 
Reports suggesting the potentialities of literature for 
both the elementary and secondary levels have also 
been made by Finley (57) and Franc (59). Trager 
and Everitt (150), speaking from experience with 
primary-grade children in the Philadelphia public 
schools, doubted that books alone are sufficient, but 
suggested that their value lies in reinforcing, inter- 
preting, and extending the experiences of children. 
But the studies of Hayes and Conklin (71) indicate 
the superiority of vicarious experience over direct 
experience. Hayes and Conklin attribute this to the 
easy manageability of vicarious experience as con- 
trasted to direct experience and add, somewhat sur- 
prisingly, that it is difficult to make direct experience 
realistic. 

Heaton (73) described approaches to the consid- 
eration of feelings as facts. Heaton’s approach, ap- 
plied in a classroom with young children, takes the 
form of levels of discussion focusing successively on: 
“What happened?” “How did he feel?” “Could this 
really happen?” “What would you have done?” “What 
have we learned?” (40) 

Sociodrama, involving role playing, is an increas- 
ingly popular technique for helping people put them- 
selves in others’ shoes. Moreno (100) pioneered 
applied sociodrama as a diagnostic technique and as 
a way of training children in problem analysis and 
social skills. G. Shaftel and F. Shaftel (128) have 
described an interesting hybridization of sociodrama 
and the use of literature. 

Techniques used occasionally for emotional sen- 
sitization include the study of rumor, an approach 
summarized in Allport’s major study on the nature 
of prejudice (6). Rumor analysis was used by Schiff 
in work with a human-relations agency (124) and by 
Tapp with sixth-grade classes (147). Spontaneous 
playwriting is reported at the elementary level by 
Hanszen and Hollister (69). Analyses of the effective- 
ness of movies as a medium for attitude change 
have been made by Raths and F. N. Trager (120) 
and by Sherif and Sargent (129). An occasional use 
of TV is reported, such as Walker’s report on TV 
programs which raised the question as to what chil- 
dren thought specific culture groups were really like 
(164). Eg 

Community Surveys and Audits. Krech and Crutch- 
field (89), Lippitt (94), and others have observed 
that the effectiveness of facts in bringing about atti- 
tudinal changes is frequently dependent upon whether 
those whose attitudes require change are themselves 
involved in obtaining the facts. Allport (5, 6) indi- 
cates the importance of deep first-hand approaches, 
of learning through participant citizenship, and of 
social programs attacking discrimination directly. 
Much of the work of the Commission on Community 
Interrelations (30, 31, 127) has been devoted to an 
analysis of the role of action research in intergroup 
attitude changes. Chein (29), reporting the Mont- 
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clair, Minneapolis, and Northtown community self- 
surveys, noted such concrete changes as the passage 
of an FEPC ordinance, the admittance of Negroes 
into a local union, the construction by private 
builders of a 350-dwelling unit for Negro occupancy, 
and the first employment of Negroes as teachers, 
school principals, policemen, and salesclerks. 

Dodson (53) described fundamental field-work ex- 
perience as characteristic of the professional training 
in human relations at New York University. Stu- 
dents participated in social services, interviews, and 
assembly programs and explored faculty-student re- 
lationships in the Riverside area, a heterogeneous 
section of New York City. Generalizing on seven 
such projects, Giles (64) reported that community 
agencies are willing to accept their findings, that 
students are stimulated by them, and that such 
projects are worth the effort when judged by group 
productivity and individual learning. 

Yet there is little evidence that elementary and 
high schools are doing much in the way of encour- 
aging community surveys and audits so that individ- 
uals themselves may reconstruct their values. In-school 
action projects are only occasionally described, and 
among them is Sweet's account of a junior high 
school program (137). Lack of emphasis on surveys 
and audits at elementary- and high-school levels may 
be explained by the same factors Bigelow (13) used 
to explain the relative lack of activity in teacher 
education concerning human-relations education as a 
whole: community pressures, teacher insecurity, and 
administrative unconcern. 

Working Toward Elimination of Segregation and 
Discrimination. Theoreticians of intercultural educa- 
tion have long pointed out that changing the sur- 
rounding attitudes by eliminating discrimination and 
prejudice is of surpassing importance for the achieve- 
ment of the goals of intercultural education. Watson 
(167) made this point in urging action for unity as 
he summarized the available research on the effects 
of legislation and social action, Cook (34) pointed 
out that discrimination teaches prejudice. Ashley- 
Montagu (8) noted that unless educational programs 
are accompanied by social and economic arrange- 
ments which support the more desirable attitudes, all 
the institutional pressures upon the individual will be 
in the direction of a resumption of his original 
attitudes, 

In contrast to the oft-repeated phrase, “You can’t 
legislate good human relations,” evidence from 
studies made in conjunction with the work of the 
New York State Commission Against Discrimination 
(4, 131) indicated that patterns of behavior in em- 
ployment practices could be substantially altered in 
a short period of time. Especially following the Su- 
preme Court decision of 1954 and the decree of 
1955 declaring racial segregation in public schools 
unconstitutional, there has been a growing recogni- 
tion of the importance of working toward better 
human relations through elimination of segregation 
and discrimination. 

At this writing, research on desegregation of public 
schools is largely descriptive and in the form of case 
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studies. For instance, the Louisville experience in 
orderly integration has been described by the superin- 
tendent of schools and a journalist (27). The St. 
Louis achievement of desegregation was analyzed by 
Valien (154), a sociologist, and Sskwor (134), a 
human-relations worker involved in the change. Bal- 
timore’s experience was described by Bard (9, 10) 
and Fischer (58). The shift in Washington and its 
attendant success and difficulties were reported by 
Hansen (68). A little-known but competent study 
comparing desegregation in two Illinois communities, 
Alton and East St. Louis, is an unpublished doctoral 
dissertation by Turner (153). The Anti-Defamation 
League has contributed case studies to the literature 
through reports on Clinton, Tenn. (75), Sturgis, Ky. 
(61), and Mansfield (62) and Beaumont, Texas 
(22). Williams and Ryan reported on the desegrega- 
tion experiences of 24 communities (172), and 
Grambs, in a Public Affairs Pamphlet (66), gener- 
alized on the desegregation process. The experiences 
in cultural integration of school facilities in several 
states were assembled by Van Til, who also reported 
on community action toward integration in Nash- 
ville (157). 

The best repository for information on desegrega- 
tion of schools is the Southern Education Reporting 
Service. Financed by Ford philanthropy, the Service 
maintains a library of clippings and reports and pub- 
lishes the Southern School News, self-described as 
“impartial and objective.” A synthesis by reporters, 
titled With All Deliberate Speed (130), summed up 
the segregation situation in the South as of 1957. 

In individual schools, implementation of the re- 
search finding that social supports of democratic 
behavior are strengthened by elimination of discrimi- 
nation usually takes the form of unpublicized ad- 
ministrative acts. These include actions concerning 
fraternities and sororities, school council representa- 
tion, extracurricular activities, and so forth. However, 
since such reforms are seldom publicized, research in 
this connection is lacking, 

An occasional publication by an educational or- 
ganization gathers together case studies and achieves 
generalizations; examples are two issues of Educa- 
tional Leadership (157, 158) published by the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
But, in general, educational organizations are con- 
spicuously and incongruously silent on school segre- 
gation. The great new frontier in intercultural 
education, as yet scarcely explored through research, 
is the problem of desegregation and integration in 
American schools. 
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Interests have been a major concern of educators 
at least since the impact of John Dewey was first 
widely felt, but this concern has not always been 
accompanied by clear thinking. In fact, the literature 
on interests has been self-contradictory and confus- 
ing in a number of respects, For example, some 
writers have claimed that interests are so fleeting and 
unreliable that they merit little attention, and some 
studies have seemed to support this position by re- 
porting considerable change of interests over time. 
At the same time, other writers have claimed that 
interests are stable enough to provide a basis for 
education and guidance, and research has been re- 
ported which supports this position. Similarly, some 
writers have written of interest as a determinant of 
Success, second only in importance to intelligence, 
while others have produced evidence which does not 
substantiate this claim, Again, the origins of interest 
have been variously traced to aptitudes, personality 
traits, and experience, with conflicting implications 
for education and for guidance, 
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Interests have been measured or assessed in four 
different ways. An expression of interest is a verbal 
profession or statement of interest in an activity, sub- 
ject, object, or occupation; these expressions of in- 
terest, both in Fryer’s early review (11) and in more 
recent studies such as that by Schmidt and Rothney 
(32), have proved to be unstable during the junior 
and senior high school years and relatively unstable 
even in college. Research summarized elsewhere (38) 
has suggested that the way in which the question 
evoking the expression is phrased has a good deal to 
do with its stability. Manifestations of interests are 
activities and actions in which observable behavior 
reveals attraction to or repulsion from a subject, 
occupation, or the like. There is little research on 
this topic. Tests of interests have been experimented 
with, but have not reached a significant stage of de- 
velopment (38); they assess interest by means of 
attention, memory, and, in one promising but little- 
exploited development (the Michigan Vocabulary 
Profile Test), by means of vocabulary. Inventories 
of interests have been studied most extensively and 
with greatest success (38); they measure interest by 
means of the statistical treatment of a large number 
of statements of preferences in order to obtain a 
series of scores revealing relative interest in various 
occupations or fields of activity. It is largely because 
of work with interest inventories that we now have 
a basis for understanding the nature and role of 
interests. 

Inventoried and expressed vocational interests typi- 
cally show a significant but limited relationship, the 
correlation coefficients tending to cluster around .50 
and varying with socio-economic status and intelli- 
gence (8), Other determinants were studied by Sin- 
nett (33), who used self-ratings, the Kuder Preference 
Record, and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
Four counselors rated each occupational field for the 
order in which people generally acquire a realistic 
perception of the field and for the complexity of the 
field. The hypothesis that agreement between self- 
rating of interest and inventoried interest is related 
to the earliness and ease of understanding an occupa- 
tion was confirmed with Strong’s inventory but not 
with the Kuder. It seems that the former inventory 
provides a more subtle measure of vocational inter- 
ests, less influenced by the misconceptions of the 
individual. This suggests that Bordin’s theory con- 
cerning self-concept and occupational stereotype (5) 
may hold for the Kuder but not for the Strong, the 
Strong being instead a measure of the individual’s 
self-concept translated by the scoring procedure into 
occupational roles. 

TYPES OF INTERESTS. Types of interests have 
been analyzed in a number of studies, summarized 
elsewhere (38), and are discussed in some detaii in 
terms of Strong’s work by Darley and Hagenah (8). 
The most searching study of interest factors was 
conducted by Guilford and others (12), who hypoth- 
esized 33 interest factors and developed brief but 
fairly reliable tests for each of these, These tests 
were administered to groups of 800 airmen and 800 
Officers. In the subsequent factor analysis, 24 factors 
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were identified for the airman group, 23 for the 
officer group, 17 of them being identical. The result 
was the confirmation of the established (Strong- 
Kuder) lists of types of interests, with the exception 
that two esthetic factors differentiating between ex- 
pression and appreciation replaced Kuder’s distinction 
among artistic, musical, and literary interests. The 
revised list of vocational-interest factors is as fol- 
lows: outdoor, mechanical, scientific, social welfare, 
esthetic, clerical, and business. The other factors are 
less clearly occupational in nature, including interest 
in adventure versus security, cultural conformity, self- 
reliance versus dependence, diversion, autistic think- 
ing, attention, independence, physical drive, and 
aggression. These are needs, not interests. 

DETERMINANTS OF INTERESTS. Factors 
which have been studied as possible determinants of 
interests include socio-economic status, intelligence 
and aptitude, social role expectations, personality, 
and experience. 

Socio-economic Status. It was first clearly demon- 
strated by Strong (35) that interests are related to 
social status, although earlier studies had shown 
that vocational preferences and status are associated. 
Finding that the frequency of liking or disliking 
various school subjects, occupations, hobbies, and 
the like, varied with social status, Strong devised a 
scoring scale for occupational level. This makes it 
possible to compare a person’s interests with those 
of men in the professions, trades, and the like. Darley 
and Hagenah (8) have interpreted this occupational- 
level scale as a measure of drive; Strong (35) has 
suggested that it may measure managerial interest; 
and Barnett and others (1) have suggested that the 
evidence may be interpreted parsimoniously in terms 
of similarity of interests to those of persons at a 
given socio-economic level. Thus the data are con- 
flicting. Gustad (14), for example, found no relation- 
ship between occupational-level (OL) scores and 
socio-economic level to which college students aspired 
or actual socio-economic status, Barnett and others 
(1) found a substantial correlation between OL score 
and dissatisfaction with being unemployed in a period 
of prosperity. Terman and Oden (40) reported that 
their most successful gifted subjects made signifi- 
cantly higher OL scores at age 30 than did the least 
successful gifted men in their study, and Morgan 
(28) found no differences in OL scores between 
achieving and underachieving students. 

Socio-economic status has been shown to affect 
the development and manifestation of interests. Mc- 
Arthur and Stevens (26) found that for middle- and 
upper-middle-class men, inventoried interests are bet- 
ter predictors of occupation entered than are prefer- 
ences, whereas for upper-class men preferences give 
a better prediction. Jordaan (19) found that social 
status may even inhibit the development of interest. 
Mechanically gifted boys tend to have scientific and 
technical interests, regardless of socio-economic status, 
except when their fathers are executives; in these 
cases other values appear to divert interest into non- 
technical, administrative channels. And Hyman (18) 
found that, although Kuder-measured interests are 
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not related to social status when this is considered 
alone, a relationship does exist when intelligence is 
taken into account; for example, social-service in- 
terests are high in bright upper-middle-class boys, 
but low in middle-class boys of equal intelligence. 

Aptitude. Strong (35, p. 682) and various other 
students of interests have ascribed a major role to 
aptitude in the development of interest, stressing the 
role of ability in the attainment of success, reward, 
and satisfaction, and recognizing the role of social 
evaluation in reward. In a study of the inventoried 
activity preferences of elementary-school boys and 
girls, Tyler (43) refined this approach and showed 
that ability and interest are related in boys, but not 
in girls. She attributes these differential findings to 
social role expectations associated with sex: her 
resulting hypothesis is that boys have differentiated 
occupational role models which encourage the de- 
velopment of interests in line with their abilities, 
while the girls’ role model (housewife) is not such as 
to encourage the development of interests in line 
with abilities. Tyler interpreted her findings as ruling 
out aptitudes as a basis for interest development, but 
what she seems actually to have shown is that social 
expectations encourage or inhibit the formative influ- 
ence of aptitude. 

Recent studies of aptitude and interest by Gustad 
(13) and by Wesley and others (44) reflect the 
confused state of theory and method in this area. 
Gustad divided 217 college students into three 
groups: those whose linguistic scores on the ACE 
Psychological Examination were higher than their 
quantitative scores, those whose quantitative scores 
were higher than their linguistic scores, and those 
whose scores were about the same. The interest pat- 
terns of the three groups were not significantly differ- 
ent. But when Wesley and his associates correlated 
Kuder scores with appropriate special aptitude-test 
scores expressed as deviations from the group mean, 
they found a mean correlation of .30, whereas the 
mean correlation using deviatioh from the individ- 
ual’s mean aptitude score was .42—significantly 
higher. The implication seems to be that when more 
refined aptitude measures are used and when more 
refined statistical comparisons are made, interests are 
related to aptitudes among college men just as among 
Tyler’s elementary-school boys. 

Personality. The research on personality and in- 
terests has recently been reviewed by Darley and 
Hagenah (8, Ch. V-VI). They reject aptitude explana- 
tions and conclude that interest development is essen- 
tially a part of personality development. Needs and 
values such as altruism, prestige, and understanding 
appear to them to be the determinants of interests. 
Having reached this conclusion, they express their 
inability to formulate a single all-inclusive theory of 
interest and are satisfied with a description of the 
process of interest development—for which they criti- 
cize earlier writers on the subject. In some, as yet 
unpublished, work Anne Roe has begun to build a 
theory of this type. 

Jt seems an oversimplification to think of aptitude, 
social expectation, or need and value as the sole de- 
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terminant of interests. Actually, all of these combine 
to determine interests. What a person can do well 
and what people expect him to do limit the activities 
in which his needs and values will manifest them- 
selves and the preferences which they lead him to 
formulate. They limit also the development of his 
interests. What a person needs and values and what 
people expect him to do limit the outlets which he 
will find and use for his aptitudes. And what a per- 
son needs and what he can do limit his responses to 
social role expectations. No theory of interests which 
fails to give due emphasis to all three types of factors 
seems likely to stand the test of time or to prove 
very helpful to educators (39). 

STABILITY AND CHANGE OF INTEREST. As 
has already been pointed out, expressed interests 
change significantly during the high-school years, a 
fact well documented in earlier reviews (3, 7, 11, 
38). A more recent study by Schmidt and Rothney 
(32) confirms and amplifies this picture. Sopho- 
mores in four representative Wisconsin high schools 
—347 in number—were counseled in 1948-49 and 
interviewed at the end of each school year concerning 
the occupation which they intended to enter. They 
were followed up about six months after graduation 
concerning their actual occupation or occupational 
training. The choices of 35 percent of the students 
were consistent over the three school years, and 67 
percent of these (24 percent of the total group) were 
engaged in that field after graduation. During the 
one-year intervals from tenth to eleventh and from 
eleventh to twelfth grades, 18 and 14 percent, respec- 
tively, were consistent in their choices. Students who 
were inconsistent in their choices in all three years 
comprised 34 percent of the total group. Thus 49 
percent were inconsistent in their vocational choices 
at a time when such choices may have influenced 
their electives. In the follow-up, the percentages of 
students engaged in the fields named in their tenth-, 
eleventh-, and twelfth-grade choices were 46, 49, 
and 54, respectively. 

Inventoried interests have been investigated in 
terms of changes with age by many workers, par- 
ticularly those using Strong’s inventory (7, 8, 35, 
37, 38). The results have shown a substantial degree 
of stability during adolescence and even more during 
adulthood. The general conclusion has been that 
some change in the direction of social-welfare in- 
terests will be found in some boys from age 14 to 
18, and a little from 18 to 25, with a corresponding 
decrease in scientific and technical interests in these 
same boys, but that otherwise interests as measured 
at age 14 or 15 tend to be fairly stable, Occasional 
dramatic exceptions are found; these seem to be 
explained in the individual case on the basis of 
emotional factors or of exposure to fields of activity 
from which the individual had previously been iso- 
lated. 

The Kuder Preference Record was given to groups 
of 140 boys and 171 girls by Tutton (42), at about 
the time of changing from the eighth to the ninth 
and from the eleventh to the twelfth grades. She 
found that 70 percent of the interests which had 


ranked first at the eighth- to the ninth-grade level 
still ranked first, second, or third at the eleventh- to 
the twelfth-grade level. However, since 30 percent 
of the top-ranking interests had changed significantly 
in rank order from junior to senior high school, 
considerable caution seems called for in using the 
Kuder Preference Record scores of junior high school 
students. Similar data were obtained by Rosenberg 
(30), who retested 177 twelfth-graders who had 
taken the Kuder in the ninth grade. The retest relia- 
bility coefficients ranged from .47 to .75, and clustered 
around .60. The persuasive and musical interests of 
the boys increased significantly over the three-year 
period, as did the persuasive, computational, social- 
service, and clerical interests of the girls, whose 
mechanical and scientific interests declined. As Rosen- 
berg points out, the stability is significant, but low 
enough to permit many errors when decisions are 
based on individual scores. 

The stability of Kuder scores during the college 
years has been examined in several studies reviewed 
by Herzberg and others (17) in prefacing their own 
study of stability from high school (generally the 
senior year) to college or employment. Whether 
from high-school senior to college freshman, or from 
college freshman to college sophomore, the retest 
reliabilities range from about .50 to about .90. The 
indication appears to be that some types of interests 
as measured by the Kuder are not very stable during 
the early college years, while others are stable enough 
to be of substantial diagnostic value. The reliability 
of the Kuder over a four-year period in college was 
ascertained by Long and Perry (22), clerical and 
mechanical interests having reliabilities of —.22 and 
.14, persuasive interests .27, and the others from .49 
to .66. 

The stability of scores on Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank has been thoroughly discussed by Dar- 
ley and Hagenah (8, p. 34-53). The data are not 
readily compared with those on the Kuder; the time 
intervals and age at which tested vary too much. 
But the authors conclude, with ample evidence, that 
in the great majority of cases one may expect high 
or low interest scores to remain such during high- 
school or college years. Long-term studies conducted 
by Strong (37) and Trinkhaus (41), for example, 
for the period from college to middle adulthood, and 
by Powers (29) and Verburg (45) from adulthood 
until old age, have shown retest reliabilities which 
average about .70. Yale freshmen were tested again 
15 years later by Trinkhaus (41); 46 percent of 
those who made A’s as freshmen made A’s or B+’s 
on the same scales on the retest, and 81 percent of 
those who made C’s the first time made C’s or C-+’s 
the second time. 

7 Effects of Experience. Interests of the types found 
in experienced members of various occupations are 
found in adolescent boys and girls who have as yet 
had no occupational experience or training (35), If 
interests are the result of interaction between an or- 
ganism and its environment, one would expect experi- 
ence to have some effect, but such data suggest that 
experience must have its effects early in life. Tyler’s 
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work (43) appears to be the only investigation of 
interest development during the formative years, but 
several investigators have considered the effects of 
experience during adolescence. Their work has been 
reviewed elsewhere (8, 35, 37, 38), and suggests that 
experience has little effect on inventoried interests 
from puberty on. 

Changes in the interests of students from metropol- 
itan areas were compared with those of students 
from nonmetropolitan areas as they moved from 
school to the University of Minnesota (34). Stordahl 
used data obtained by means of Strong’s Blank during 
the student’s senior year in high school and during 
his sophomore year in college. His conclusion was 
that the important change of environment resulting 
from university attendance had no effect on the 
interests of nonmetropolitan students. 

A different approach has been tried by Ewens (9), 
and by Matteson (23, 24), who constructed inven- 
tories of experiences designed in the same manner 
as the Kuder Preference Record. Moderate correla- 
tions were found in all three studies between experi- 
ence and interest, which might of course only indicate 
that the two go together, rather than that one causes 
the other, However, in his second study Matteson 
retested students after two years in college and 
found that gains in interest were associated with 
increases in experience, the greatest gains in interest 
being associated with gains in experience and in fields 
in which the interest-experience disparity was greatest 
at the start. It seems that college experiences do have 
some impact on interests, broadening and increasing 
them, when they are measured by this type of in- 
ventory. However, Herzberg and Russell (16) have 
reported, with the same inventory, the entrants into 
an occupation tend to make higher scores on appro- 
priate scales than do experienced workers in that 
occupation. 

PREDICTION OF SUCCESS. Imperfect predic- 
tion of success by the use of aptitude tests has re- 
sulted in the centering of attention on the part that 
interest plays in success. The hypothesis has been 
that interest serves as a determinant of the use of 
ability and provides the motivating force directing 
intelligence. The great expectations attending the de- 
velopment of interest measures were at first not 
realized. More recent developments suggest that in- 
terest does indeed play a part in achievement even 
though not in as direct a way as had been ex- 
pected. 

Educational Achievement. Studies reviewed else- 
where (8, p. 56-58; 35, Ch. 20; 38, p. 424-28) have 
led to the conclv'sion that interest has a very low 
relationship to achievement in school or college, with 
such coefficients for inventories such as the Strong 
and the Kuder rarely being as high as .30. But the 
size of the relationship depends on the renges of 
interest and ability in the persons in the sample, 
and on the conditions under which the students study. 
A few selected investigations will illustrate the point. 

Interests as measured by the Kuder and the Strong 
were correlated with four-year grades in engineering 
by Long and Perry (22), the mechanical and scien- 
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tific keys on the former having r's of .16 and .17 
(significant at the 5 percent level) with grades, and 
the Strong engineering scale yielding a relationship 
of .03. But the College of the City of New York, in 
which the study was made, is highly competitive; 
in order to survive, students must be eager to achieve. 
The general desire to do well may therefore be 
more important than interest in the specific subject 
matter, 

That homogeneity of interest is important is shown 
by two studies. The interests of veterinary students 
as measured by Strong's Blank were correlated with 
their grade-point averages, with a resulting correla- 
tion of .06 (15). However, when the range of in- 
terests was examined, it was found to be highly 
restricted, with only two of the 61 students making 
letter grades as low as B— on the veterinary interest 
scale. In a study of Army Specialized Training stu- 
dents of personnel psychology during World War Il 
in a student body which was heterogeneous in its 
interests in psychology and in its motivation to 
achieve in the ASTP program but homogeneous in 
ability because of the method of selection, interest 
in psychology gave a better prediction than did intelli- 
gence (36). The highest interest-achievement correla- 
tions were still only in the .30’s. 

This type of finding has led to more complex types 
of analysis. Melville and Frederiksen (27) correlated 
Strong scores with average freshman engineering 
grades and with adjusted average grades (freshman 
average minus the average predicted from intelligence 
and high-school achievement). Controlling intelli- 
gence made little difference. The engineering interest 
scale correlated .11 and .12 with the two criteria, 
while the scales for mathematical and chemical in- 
terests correlated .22 and .24, .26 and .29. However, 
including high-school achievement in the correction 
for intelligence may confuse the picture. 

Another approach is illustrated in a study by Rust 
and Ryan (31), who identified overachievers, under- 
achievers, and normal achievers at Yale, and found 
the first-named group characterized by interests sim- 
ilar to those of artists, psychologists, physical scien- 
tists, social-welfare workers and educators, and men 
in literary and legal occupations. They developed 
interest scales for differentiating the three groups of 
achievers and found that similarity of interests to 
those of underachievers is predictive of poor achieve- 
ment level. It should be noted that they found that 
congruency of measured and professed interests was 
not related to type of achievement. Using a different 
method of analyzing interest scores, Morgan (28) 
found that achievers at Minnesota were characterized 
by primary or secondary interest patterns in the 
social-welfare field, while underachievers tended to 
have business interests. Surprisingly, more achievers 
had educational goals which were not congruent with 
their measured interests; perhaps they had especially 
strong external motivations to choose goals not in 
line with their underlying interests. 

A final type of complex analysis of the interest- 
achievement relationship was made by Frederiksen 
and Melville (10), who hypothesized that compulsive 
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students do well in all courses, while noncompulsive 
students do better in courses in which they are in- 
terested. They identified as compulsives Princeton 
engineering students who made high scores on 
Strong’s accountant interest scale or whose reading 
speed was lower than their vocabulary level. The 
hypothesis was sustained in both tests. For compul- 
sives the correlation between engineering interest and 
freshman grades was —.01 using one criterion of 
compulsiveness, —.04 using the other; for noncom- 
pulsives the correlations were .25 and .29. For the 
two groups combined, the correlation was only .10. 
It is clear that interest has predictive value, when 
other factors such as competitiveness, compulsiveness, 
and values do not outweigh it. 

Entry into an Occupation. One approach to the 
study of the role of interests is to ask what relation- 
ship there is between being interested in something 
and doing something about that interest. The most 
thorough study of this question is Strong’s long-term 
follow-up of Stanford students (37). Usable data 
were obtained from 663 men who completed the 
Vocational Interest Blank as undergraduates and 
were followed up 18 years later, in 1949, In college 
these men had averaged B+ on the scale for the 
occupation in which they were later engaged; that 
is, they were established and functioning in occupa- 
tions which would have been considered appropriate 
on the basis of their interests when they were college 
students, There were 78 chances to 22 that a man 
with an A rating in an occupation would be found 
engaged in that occupation 18 years later, and only 
17 chances against 83 that he would be engaged in 
an occupation in which he made a C rating. Berdie 
(4) compared the interest, personality, and aptitude- 
test results of 1500 Minnesota students and found 
interest the best predictor of field of study chosen 
and completed. 

This type of analysis puts all the weight on one 
factor: interest. It has already been suggested that 
other factors play a part and modify the role of 
interest, With this in mind, McArthur (25) analyzed 
data obtained in 1939 from 61 Harvard sophomores 
and in 1953 from the same men, taking into account 
their public-school (middle class) and private-school 
(upper class) origins. For the men whose occupations 
were directly comparable with Strong's Blank scales, 
undergraduate interests and adult occupations agreed 
closely in half of the cases, moderately for one sixth, 
and not at all for one third. But when the men were 
divided into public- and private-school groups, in- 
terests were a good predictor of adult occupation 
for three fourths of the former and poor predictors 
for fully one half of the latter. McArthur’s conclusion 
is that upward-mobile middle-class men seek self- 
realization in their careers, while those who have 
Status through their families tend to pursue goals 
which are more often determined by family values 
and traditions than by personal interests. When ex- 
pressed interests were compared with inventoried 
interests, using data from the same group (26), the 
former were more predictive of the occupations of 
the private-school boys who reflect the family tradi- 
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tions, while the latter were more predictive for the 
public-school boys whose middle-class families pre- 
sumably stressed self-fulfillment. 

Vocational Success. The relationship between in- 
terests and success in occupations has been intensively 
treated by Super (38, p. 431-36, 459-60). The con- 
clusion drawn from a number of studies is the same 
as that for educational achievement: when factors 
such as aptitude and extraneous motivation are un- 
controlled, interest has little or no relationship to 
vocational success, When these other factors are held 
constant, as when the range of ability is limited or 
extraneous motivation is generally equal, and when 
the activity is such that its congeniality can affect 
application or industry, interest (intrinsic motivation) 
is moderately related to success. Terman’s studies of 
gifted persons supply some evidence, The least suc- 
cessful group of the 627 intellectually gifted men 
included five times as many men with low interest 
scores in their occupations as did the most successful 
group. Terman and Oden suggest that “Few men are 
very successful who score low in the occupation in 
which they are engaged” (40, p. 203). 

Following up 890 veterans who took the Kuder 
Preference Record while being counseled, Barnette 
(2) found that successful engineers, salesmen, clerical 
workers, and accountants made high scores in fields 
of interest appropriate to their occupations, while 
those who failed made low scores in those same 
fields. Brayfield and Marsh (6) studied 50 farmers, 
finding a correlation of .40 between rating of success 
in farming and Kuder scientific interests and a cor- 
relation of —.28 between literary interests and satis 
faction in farming. Knauft (21) studied managerial 
success in retail bakeshops, using Strong's Blank. No 
relationship was found when scoring keys for other 
occupations were used, but when a scale for that 
occupation was developed a validity coefficient of 
-53 was found for a new group of 32 applicants 
selected for training and employment. 

An intensive study of success in academic and 
internship training in clinical psychology (20) ascer- 
tained the relationships between interests as measured 
by both the Kuder and the Strong and various suc- 
cess criteria. The Kuder yielded several significant 
correlations ranging from .20 to .33, less than a 
third of them being of a type one might have hypoth- 
esized; for example, computational interests corre- 
lated .20 with research competence, but social-service 
interests correlated —.20 with supervisory competence. 
The Strong psychologist scale correlated .33 with 
academic performance and .43 with research compe- 
tence. Although it correlated only .18 (not signifi- 
cant) with clinical competence, an especially developed 
clinical psychologist scale did correlate .24 with this 
criterion. 

From the above studies, it seems justifiable to 
conclude that when other factors are held constant, 
when the congeniality of the activity affects industri- 
Ousness, and when appropriate criteria are used, 
interest is moderately related to vocational success. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
IN EDUCATION 


The term international relations in education as 
used here includes activities and programs of various 
agencies and organizations, both governmental and 
nongovernmental, designed to develop and foster 
better understanding among nations through educa- 
tional activities. There are many types of activities 
that have educational connotations, but those dis- 
cussed in this article are restricted to conferences, 
exchange programs, publications, research, and assist- 
ance programs of various kinds. 

HISTORY. Probably the earliest form of interna- 
tional relations in education is the migration of 
university students. Although there is evidence that 
even in antiquity students were attracted from other 
countries to centers of culture, such as Athens (25), 
and that there was considerable movement of uni- 
versity students across national borders in medieval 
times (7), such migration really assumed significant 
proportions in the nineteenth century. Many Ameri- 
cans attended European, and especially German, uni- 
versities; and students from the Orient began coming 
to European and American universities at about this 
time. 

Another development of significance during the 
nineteenth century was the establishment of interna- 
tional organizations in many fields of learning, in- 
cluding various aspects of education, and in almost 
every subject-matter area (13). During this time also 
many international fairs, congresses, expositions, and 
exhibits were held both in the United States and in 
Europe (9). In connection with some of these, edu- 
cational conferences were held. In the decade 1840 
to 1850, nine international congresses took place; 
during 1900 to 1910 no less than 1120 were held 
(2). 

Interest and activities in educational research de- 
veloped during the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the early part of the twentieth. The work 
of men like Galton in England, Stern and Bobertag 
in Germany, Binet in France, and Cattell and Thorn- 
dike in the United States; the recognition of individ- 
ual differences and attempts to measure them; and 
the application of scientific methods to the study of 
educational problems, all exercised a tremendous 
influence on educational practice. This scientific 
movement in education was international in charac- 
ter and influence (12). 

During World War I international activities in 
education, at least so far as the belligerents were 
concerned, came to a standstill. After the war the 
Council of the League of Nations created a Com- 
mittee on International Cooperation, which in turn 
set up the International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation which stimulated international cooperation 
on several fronts (6). During the decades 1920 to 
1930 and 1930 to 1940, many types of institutions 
and organizations primarily concerned with some 
aspect of international relations in education were 
established (2). 

Since the end of World War II international rela- 


tions in education have been promoted with a vigor 
and on a scale hitherto not seen. In the aftermath 
of the war much in the way of reconstruction in 
war-devastated countries was needed, and the prob- 
lem of re-education of totalitarian populations was 
a staggering one. In addition, many organizations 
and agencies have been concerned with the education 
and improvement of underdeveloped countries and 
the improvement of education and international un- 
derstanding through education among all nations. 
Some beginnings have also been made in the develop- 
ment of international cooperation in educational re- 
search, as will be seen later. 

ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES. Organiza- 
tions and agencies fall into two classes: governmental 
and nongovernmental, In the former group may be 
mentioned various agencies of the United States 
government. In the United States State Department 
are the International Educational Exchange Service 
and the International Cooperation Administration, 
formerly the Foreign Operations Administration. The 
I.C.A. includes the Mutual Security Program, the 
programs of economic assistance, the technical co- 
operation programs (Point IV), mutual defense 
assistance control, and emergency relief or rehabili- 
tation (21). The I.C.A. administers programs of 
technical assistance dealing with food, health, edu- 
cation, transportation, industry, labor, and public 
administration in some sixty countries in all parts of 
the world. It also arranges and carries out interna- 
tional conferences (20). 

Another government agency active in this field is 
the U. S. Office of Education in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In addition to its 
publications dealing with education in other coun- 
tries, this office has been very active in screening 
American candidates for exchange posts and for 
specialist roles abroad, and in the placement and 
supervision of foreign grantees. At the present time 
approximately six thousand persons annually are 
involved in the interchange between the United States 
and some seventy countries (22, 23). 

Among governmental agencies active in interna- 
tional relations in education, the U. S. Information 
Agency must also be mentioned. This is an independ- 
ent agency responsible directly to the President of 
the United States (19). It operates the Voice of 
America program; publishes two magazines, America 
Illustrated in Russian, and Free World in nine lan- 
guages of the Far East; prepares a weekly news 
series for television; conducts classes in English in 
other countries; produces motion pictures; and main- 
tains some 162 information centers and libraries in 
60 countries. 

It is not possible within the limitations of an article 
such as this to describe even partially the activities 
of all nongovernmental organizations in this field. 
However, those of a few typical ones may be briefly 
mentioned. 

_ The Institute of International Education, estab- 
lished in 1919 in New York, is noteworthy for its 
encouragement, facilitation, and supervision of stu- 
dent exchanges between the United States and other 
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countries and of visits of specialists to the United 
States. It also promotes study abroad by American 
students and specialists. The Institute operates under 
grants and gifts from private sources and has per- 
formed a most useful function over a period of 
nearly forty years (5). 

The National Education Association has a Com- 
mittee on International Relations, as have most of 
its departments, to cooperate with other agencies 
working in this field and especially to stimulate in- 
ternational understanding through the schools (10). 

The International Bureau of Education, founded 
in Geneva in 1925, has disseminated educational in- 
formation, organized educational research projects, 
and published many articles and bulletins on educa- 
tional problems. Probably its most important publi- 
cation is the International Yearbook of Education, 
first appearing in French in 1933. The 1954 issue 
(17), published by the Bureau and UNESCO, con- 
tains reports on educational progress in 63 countries. 
The Bureau has also sponsored a number of interna- 
tional conferences on public education. 

Outstanding among organizations of its type in the 
field of international relations is the Ford Founda- 
tion (3). It has granted large sums for scientific 
research and study abroad and for the improvement 
of teachers and teacher education. It has supported 
studies of rural life and rural education in underde- 
veloped countries. It has also given generous support 
to universities, hospitals, institutes, and student and 
specialist exchanges in many countries. 

Probably the most important agency now active 
in the field of international relations in education is 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, better known as UNESCO. This 
is an intergovernmental organization, one of ten spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations. Its purpose 
is “to contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through education, 
science, and culture in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law, and for the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms which are 
affirmed for the peoples of the world, without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language, or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations” (24). With an annual 
budget of approximately $10 million, one thousand 
employees, and headquarters in Paris, UNESCO 
plays the role of catalyst in research, conferences, 
exchange, and publications; and it actively promotes 
fundamental education, with especial emphasis on 
eradication of illiteracy and improvement of health 
in underdeveloped nations. Through conferences, 
publications, and exchange, it works to overcome 
lack of communication and understanding between 
nations and to disseminate information and scientific 
knowledge. It is administered by a Director General 
and goyerned by the Assembly, which meets every 
two years with delegates from the member states. 
It is a basic policy of UNESCO that it does what 
its member states want it to do and that it is not 
the agency of any government or group of govern- 
ments, Its publications are too numerous to mention, 
but the UNESCO Courier (16), an illustrated 


monthly magazine, gives a periodical sampling of the 
organization’s activities at any given time. Outstand- 
ing among its recent and most ambitious undertakings 
is the World Survey of Education, a report of a 
statistical study of education in some two hundred 
countries and territories (18). Also worthy of men- 
tion are Education Abstracts (14), a monthly review 
of education in different countries, printed in English, 
French, and Spanish, and a series called Educational 
Studies and Documents (15) in which are reported 
conferences, the findings of research studies, and 
investigations and surveys of special problems or 
areas. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH. A promising beginning was 
made when the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation sponsored and carried out with the aid of 
UNESCO the first international conference on edu- 
cational research at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in 
February, 1956 (1). Participants from ten other 
countries and from the United States took part in 
this nine-day meeting. The conference identified re- 
search problems requiring international cooperation, 
suggested means and ways of improving communica- 
tion among nations in the field of educational 
research, and made recommendations regarding prep- 
aration for educational research in the broadest sense. 
As a direct outgrowth of this conference, the Review 
of Educational Research devoted an entire issue to 
a discussion of educational research completed and 
published in some 18 countries during the period 
1950-56 (11). 

After World War II a unique institution known as 
the Institute for International Educational Research 
(Hochschule fiir Internationale Pädagogische For- 
schung) (4), was founded in Frankfurt, Germany. 
This institute was supported jointly by the United 
States, the city of Frankfurt, and the state of Hesse. 
It has for its purpose the training of German special- 
ists in educational research, using specialists from 
other countries, particularly the United States and 
Britain, as temporary faculty. Gradually a German 
faculty and staff have been built up, and the Institute 
is carrying on independent educational research as 
well as training leaders in this field. It has also 
published tests and research reports and has spon- 
sored several international conferences. 

Among publications, the revival of the Interna- 
tional Review of Education (8) is an important sign. 
Tts editorial board is international in representation, 
and the articles come from many countries on a 
wide variety of subjects. 

Although there are many at work in the field of 
international relations in education and one often 
works without knowing what the other is doing, there 
can be no doubt that much good has been and is 
being accomplished. The exchange and visitation 
aspects of the work alone must unquestionably con- 
tribute to increased knowledge and understanding 
among individuals and therefore among nations. The 
technical and other assistance programs, both gov- 
ernmental and private, have demonstrated their 
worth in improving the lot and the future welfare 
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of underdeveloped peoples. A large number of uni- 
versities and colleges of the United States have 
played a role in helping establish and maintain new 
institutions of higher learning or new programs in 
existing ones in all parts of the world. Taking all 
together, there can be no question that much that 
is worthwhile has been accomplished, and the future 
is promising. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The junior college has been a topic of frequent 
discussion at professional conferences and in the 
literature for over a half-century, and particularly 
so in the past 25 years. In spite of this long period 
of consideration, junior colleges remain difficult to 
define in simple, all-inclusive terms, Most brief defi- 
nitions fail to encompass the numerous variables 
associated with junior colleges. However, even ex- 
tensive definitions, such as that of the Dictionary of 
Education which devotes 185 words to a two-sentence 
definition and follows this with definitions of 17 dis- 
tinct types of junior colleges, still are not complete. 

The problems encountered in defining the junior 
college are many. For one, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the American Association of Junior Colleges 
use different criteria for classifying an institution as 
a junior college. For example, in a study made for 
the U. S. Office of Education, Beach and Will (3) 
included only those new public institutions which 
were legally designated junior or community colleges 
by name or were established under junior- or 
community-college legislation as such. Branches, ex- 
tension centers, and other divisions of existing insti- 
tutions were not included, on the ground that these 
involve modifications of existing institutional pro- 
grams. In July 1954 there were 252 public junior and 
community colleges identified as using these criteria 
(3). Beach and Will comment that the American 
Association of Junior Colleges lists 324 public junior 
colleges in its 1954 Directory, including the 252 
colleges reported in their study and 72 additional 
ones generally called junior or community colleges, 
a which did not meet their specific legal criteria 
(3). 

Difficulties in definition are evident also in the 
general titles under which junior colleges operate. 
Seven distinct general titles may be identified in the 
names of institutions listed in the Junior College 
Directory, 1957. These include the following: college, 
community college, extension center (including di- 
vision and branch), junior college, seminary, techni- 
cal institute, and teachers college (11). Nine other 
general titles were listed, none of which occurred 
with sufficient frequency to justify classification as a 
separate group. 

It would be incorrect to assume that each of these 
seven general titles denotes a unique type of institu- 
tion. It would be equally incorrect, however, to 
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assume that the differences among the general titles 
have no significance. Probably the extremes of differ- 
ence among specific institutions would be best illus- 
trated in contrasting the class using the title seminary 
with the class using the title technical institute. Yet, 
generically, both are classified as junior colleges. The 
use of the title teachers college to refer to a type of 
junior college is restricted to two states, Maryland 
and Wisconsin. The Junior College Directory, 1957 
lists the Maryland institutions as teachers colleges 
(11), whereas American Junior Colleges lists these 
as junior-college divisions of teachers colleges (9). 
Further, the 22 institutions in Wisconsin are listed 
as county teachers colleges in the Education Direc- 
tory, 1955-56 (50). 

Another difficulty in defining junior colleges in- 
volves the variety of types of such institutions. Eells 
suggested seven categories for classifying junior col- 
leges: by sex admitted, by length of course, by 
function, by size of enrollment, by age, by method 
of origin, and by method of control and support 
(24), Although all of these categories have some 
significance, only three are used to any great extent: 
length of course, function, and control and support, 
with the last used most frequently. A fourth category, 
size of enrollment, is used occasionally by those 
searching for significant differences between small 
and large institutions. The absence of any commonly 
accepted enrollment boundaries between the small 
and large institution, though, forces the establishment 
of an arbitrary figure and deprives such studies of 
much meaning. 

The problems of definition also make it difficult 
to interpret data related to the number of junior 
colleges and the number of students enrolled in these 
institutions. Data concerning the number of junior 
colleges in existence in any given year are likely to 
be confusing. For example, for the school year 1953- 
54, one source reported 495 (46) and another re- 
ported 598 (19). Enrollment reports are equally 
confusing. For the school year 1954-55 the enroll- 
ment reports from three sources were: 315,984 (29); 
552,162 (9); and 696,321 (10). It is important to 
note that the figure reported by the third source is 
well over twice that reported in the first source. 
Discrepancies in enrollment data are frequently ac- 
counted for by the method of counting adult students 
and by the method of categorizing part-time students; 
the American Association of Junior Colleges classifies 
these under the heading of “special” (43). 

PRESENT STATUS. Data on the present status 
of junior colleges are taken from the Junior College 
Directory, 1957 (11), unless otherwise indicated. In 
1957 there were 635 junior colleges, of which 620 
are located in the continental United States; of the 
620, five are one-year institutions, 578 are two-year, 
12 are three-year, and 25 are four-year. The two- 
year junior college has always held a preponderant 
advantage in numbers over the other three types 
(11, 14, 20, 25). The four-year junior college, com- 
prising the last two years of high school and the 
first two years of college, is the only type other than 
the two-year which has received any marked amount 
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of professional support (32, 34, 44). For a time, 
the four-year type increased in numbers and in pro- 
portion to the general increase in the number of 
junior colleges in existence (35), but in 1957 the 
number of these colleges had dropped to 22. The 
1947 total represented approximately 6,3 percent of 
all the junior colleges in the United States, but the 
percent dropped to 3.5 in 1957. 

The classification which Eells devised for junior 
colleges on the basis of their function includes two 
categories: preparatory for transfer to four-year col- 
leges, and terminal (24). However, the development 
of community service programs since the publication 
of Eells’ book probably justifies the addition of the 
category of adult education (6, 42). On this basis, 
junior colleges may be classified as satisfying the 
preparatory function exclusively, the terminal func- 
tion exclusively, or both functions, and they may be 
further classified as providing community service as 
measured by the presence or absence of enrollees in 
adult-education programs. 

A tabulation of the 527 junior colleges listed in 
the 1956 edition of American Junior Colleges (9) 
shows that 29 offered terminal programs exclusively, 
75 offered transfer programs exclusively, and the 
remaining 423 offered both types of programs. More- 
over, of 620 junior colleges tabulated in the Junior 
College Directory, 1957, 306 indicated enrollment 
in adult-education programs and 314 indicated no 
such enrollment, 

Private junior colleges are more likely to be single- 
function institutions than are public junior colleges. 
Thirty-eight of 310 public junior colleges, or 12.3 
percent, whereas 66 of 217 private junior colleges, 
or 30.4 percent, were described as single-function 
junior colleges (9). Moreover, 26 of the single-func- 
tion public junior colleges were located in three 
states: New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. If 
these are excluded from the total, the aggregate of 
public junior colleges with only one function drops 
to 12, and the percentage drops to 3.8. 

There is also a greater tendency for public than 
for private junior colleges to provide adult-education 
programs. In the Junior College Directory, 1957 it 
was reported that 306 out of 620 junior colleges 
have enrollments in adult education. This constitutes 
49.4 percent. When the tabulation is broken down 
for public and private institutions, only 28.9 percent 
of the private institutions—76 out of 263—offer such 
programs, whereas 64.4 percent of the public insti- 
tutions—230 out of 357—list enrollments in adult- 
education programs. 

Junior colleges classified on the basis of control 
and support fall into two major categories: public 
and private. Although this terminology is virtually 
self-explanatory, it should not be concluded that 
neither has any aspects of the other. For example, 
private junior colleges are subject to the state charter 
provisions under which they operate, and derive a 
substantial amount of support from the tax-exempt 
advantages which many possess. On the other hand, 
public junior colleges have benefited from time to 
time from financial gifts. The distinguishing charac- 
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teristics prevail, nevertheless, Public junior colleges 
are controlled by boards created by public means, 
whereas private junior colleges are controlled by 
nonpublicly selected boards. Private junior colleges 
derive a considerable proportion of their support 
from nonpublic sources, while the public institutions 
receive a substantial portion of their support from 
public appropriations or tax collections or both (24, 
28, 39). 

Public junior colleges may be subdivided into four 
principal types: local, district, branch, and state 
(24). The local junior college is an integral part 
of a local school system, with the head of the junior 
college responsible to the superintendent of the local 
school system. In this connection, it is a matter of 
interest that many local school superintendents carry, 
in addition to their title of superintendent, the title 
of president of the junior college (1, 16, 33). 

The district junior college differs from the local 
in that it serves its own separate district. It differs 
from the state junior college in that it derives a por- 
tion of its income from local tax sources. The district 
in which the institution is located may vary in size 
from one whose boundaries are co-terminous with 
that of a local school district to one embracing two 
or more counties. 

State junior colleges are in the same category as 
other state-supported colleges. They derive their sup- 
port from appropriations of the state legislatures and 
are controlled in the same way as are other state 
institutions sf higher education. In some instances 
either off-campus or on-campus divisions, centers, or 
branches are created by the state colleges. These 
constitute the branch public junior colleges. 

Private junior colleges are mainly of two types: 
church-related, and nonprofit or independent. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the church-related 
private junior college is obviously its affiliation with 
and control by a religious denomination. The non- 
profit or independent junior college is a self-con- 
tained institution retaining all control within a self- 
perpetuating board. 

Two other subtypes of private junior colleges have 
been recognized: proprietary and Y.M.C.A. (24). 
Since the Junior College Directory, 1957 lists only 
five of each of these, they appear to be relatively in- 
significant as types. 

Of the 620 junior. colleges in the United States 
in 1956, 357, or 57.6 percent, were public and 263, 
or 42.4 percent, were private. Public junior colleges 
are distributed among the four subtypes as follows: 
local, 97, or 15.5 percent; district, 184, or 29.7 per- 
cent; branch, 35, or 5.6 percent; and state, 41, or 
6.6 percent. Private junior colleges are distributed 
among the four subtypes as follows: church-related, 
171, or 27.6 percent; nonprofit or independent, 82, 
or 13.2 percent; proprietary, 5, or 0.8 percent; and 
Y.M.C.A., 5, or 0.8 percent. (These percentages are 
based on the total number of junior colleges in this 
country.) 

z need of priyate junior colleges 
Bia j ME Junior colleges, comprising 57.6 
otal, enrolled 89.5 percent of the 
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junior-college students. Private junior colleges, on 
the other hand, comprise 42.4 percent of the institu- 
tions, but enroll only 10.5 percent of the students. 

TRENDS IN JUNIOR COLLEGES. When a status 
study is made of junior colleges in a given year and 
is then used as a generalized description of these 
institutions, such a description is likely to become 
erroneous in a short time. A few examples will illus- 
trate this. In 1931 the first volume of Junior College 
Journal published a directory in the January issue. 
Of the 432 institutions listed, 355, or 82 percent, 
appeared under the general title of college or junior 
college. Forty-four, or 10 percent, of the group were 
listed under the general title of school or institute. 
Eighteen, or 4 percent, appeared under 18 miscel- 
laneous titles, 11 were listed as seminaries, and only 
four had titles indicating that they were branches of 
senior institutions (13). The general titles of the 
institutions in the Junior College Directory, 1957 
exemplify the changes that have taken place. Al- 
though the titles college and junior college were used 
by 77 percent of the institutions, a new title, com- 
munity college, was beginning to emerge. It was 
used by 25 of the colleges. The trend toward an 
increasing number of branch junior colleges is seen 
in the fact that 33 used a general name indicative of 
this status. The titles school and institute appeared 
in the names of 17. The title seminary was used by 
3 percent of the institutions. The remaining junior 
colleges listed in 1957 were described as teachers 
colleges. In this respect the data are misleading in 
that for 22 of the institutions bearing this name 
there are serious questions as to their actually being 
junior colleges, while the other three are actually 
junior-college divisions. 

The changing nature of junior colleges may be 
observed with respect to types classified on the basis 
of support and control. Data for the school year 
1955-56 showed that 57.6 percent of the junior col- 
leges were public and 42.4 percent were private. 
This preponderance of public institutions over the 
private ones, however, has not always been the case. 
Only ten years before, the percentages were virtually 
equal: 49.5 percent for public institutions and 50.5 
percent for private ones. The figures for the year 
1933-34 show a reversed ratio when compared with 
1955-56: 58 percent private junior colleges, and 42 
Percent public. Here again the figures for any one 
year would not portray a true picture of what is 
happening in regard to junior colleges in this country. 
The moye is definitely in the direction of public 
junior colleges. Each successive year finds their pre- 
dominance in number and total enrollment more 
Pronounced than the Preceding year. On the other 
hand, it would be an error to assume that private 
junior colleges are on their way out. A correct inter- 
pretation of the data: would be that the private junior 
colleges tend to be smaller than the public type; on 
the other hand, their continued existence is assured 
by all the evidence. 

A related aspect is evident from data on the 
subtypes in each of the major divisions. The data 
for 1955-56 indicate that there were almost twice as 
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many district-type public junior colleges as local pub- 
lic institutions. Ten years earlier there were nearly 
three times as many local public junior colleges, 28.4 
percent, as district, 11.4 percent (35). In 1945-46 
only 3 percent of all junior colleges were classifiable 
as branches, and this percentage had increased to 
5.6 ten years later. A similar shift may be seen 
among the subtypes of the private junior colleges. 
Church-related junior colleges comprised 28.3 per- 
cent of all junior colleges in the year 1945-46. In 
the same year, 15.2 percent of all the junior colleges 
were classifiable as nonprofit or independent, 6.2 
percent were proprietary, and 0.8 were Y.M.C.A. In 
the following ten years the proprietary type dropped 
from a total of 39 institutions to 5. Percentage-wise, 
this represented a drop from 6.2 to 0.8. Church- 
related junior colleges in this same period dropped 
to 27.6 percent of the total, independent junior col- 
leges to 13.2 percent, and Y.M.C.A. junior colleges 
remained at 0.8 percent. 

The shift in the number of institutions representing 
the various subtypes of private junior colleges gives 
clear evidence of the reduction in the proprietary 
type. This would seem to indicate the imminent dis- 
appearance of this type of junior college. Although 
such a prediction may be tenable, especially in light 
of the fact that some of the proprietary institutions 
of 1945-46 now exist as independent junior colleges, 
it is also true that a large part of the reduction is 
accounted for by the fact that, particularly in one 
state, Texas, private business colleges are no longer 
classified as junior colleges (18, 21). 

Even more outstanding differences may be ob- 
served in the trends in enrollment in public and 
private junior colleges than is true for the number 
of such institutions. Although the number of each 
type of institution was approximately equal in 1945- 
46, the student would have to look at the figures for 
almost a quarter-century earlier, 1921-22, to find 
approximate equality in the size of enrollment of 
each of the types. In that year, public junior colleges 
enrolled 8349 of the total students, or 52 percent, 
and the private colleges enrolled 7682, or 48 percent. 
It is interesting to observe that in this same year, 
1921-22, there were approximately twice as many 
private junior colleges as there were public junior col- 
leges. 

The junior college has frequently been described 
in professional literature as typically a small institu- 
tion in regard to enrollment. This characteristic has, 
in fact, been cited as an advantage in that there is 
an opportunity in such small institutions for greater 
attention to the individual students (24, 34). The 
asserted advantage provides a strong argument for 
examining the trend in enrollments. It is a matter 
of significance that enrollments, particularly in pub- 
lic junior colleges, have increased steadily. It is also 
a matter of significance that in recent years this rate 
of increase has exceeded that of other types of insti- 
tutions of higher education. Enrollment data con- 
cerning the number of regularly enrolled freshmen 
and sophomores are available for the school years 
1956-57 and 1936-37. A comparative analysis of 
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such enrollments in the twenty-year span provides a 
partial answer to the question. Enrollments in the 
categories of “special” and “adult” students are not 
considered here because of the discrepancies which 
exist in reporting these figures. 

Data on freshman and sophomore enrollments are 
available for 506 junior colleges for the school year 
1936-37. The median enrollment is 127.6, and a 
breakdown of this figure for public and private 
junior colleges shows a total of 221 public institu- 
tions with a median enrollment of 191.3, and 285 
private junior colleges with a median of 90.2 (15). 
Twenty years later, for 620 institutions, the median 
enrollment in all junior colleges was 228.1, and the 
medians for public and private junior colleges were 
335.5 and 153.5 respectively. 

Another set of figures which throws light on the 
trend in the enrollment of junior colleges is the 
percentage of the total found in each of several 
intervals. For example, 70.2 percent of all junior 
colleges reporting in 1936-37 had freshman and soph- 
omore enrollments of 200 or fewer (15). By 1956- 
57, however, this percentage had dropped to 46.9. 
The percentage of public junior colleges with enroll- 
ments of 200 or fewer dropped 15.4 percentage 
points and the percentage of private junior colleges 
dropped 22 percentage points. The percentage of 
junior colleges with enrollment of 1000 or over also 
shifted in the same period of twenty years. In 1936- 
37 there were 14 such institutions, or 6.3 percent 
of the total number. All of these were public junior 
colleges. Twenty years later the number had in- 
creased to 65 and the percentage to 10.5; 60 of the 
larger institutions were public junior colleges and 
five were private institutions. 

On the basis of the foregoing figures three definite 
aspects of enrollment trends are observable: (a) 
enrollments are increasing in all junior colleges, (b) 
this is more true of public junior colleges than pri- 
vate junior colleges, and (c) there is no rapid trend 
toward enrollments of 1000 or over. 

LOCATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES. It is nec- 
essary to avoid the association of a stereotype with 
any of the titles used to describe the several types 
of junior colleges. In some states, for example, local 
public junior colleges receive state aid while in 
others they do not (39). Local public junior colleges 
are essentially small schools in some states while in 
others they are quite large (11). In many instances, 
church-related junior colleges are tied closely to 
preparation for religious specialization, while in other 
areas the association of the institution with a specific 
denomination is only nominal (9). State public junior 
colleges in some states have curriculums restricted 
largely to academic fields, while in others there is 
much more freedom in the development of the edu- 
cational program (9). Many other contrasts could 
be cited. This tendency for junior colleges of a 
specific type to vary from state to state emphasizes 
the importance of giving recognition to location. 

McDowell’s study of junior colleges (36), pub- 
lished in 1919, listed 23 states as locations for junior 
colleges. Within the next ten years the number of 
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states in which junior colleges were located had in- 
creased to 46 (13). Since that time the number has 
varied between this number and 48. In the school 
year 1957-58 the number was 47, Louisiana being 
the only state without such an institution. 

The junior college as an educational institution is 
indigenous to the United States (12, p. 424-25). To 
be understood fully, however, it must be examined 
as an institution whose development has taken place 
within the borders of individual states. This is par- 
ticularly true of the public junior colleges. For private 
junior colleges, similarities of development become 
more prominent when a larger geographical region 
than the state is considered. 

Private junior colleges are predominantly located 
in the eastern half of the United States. If the Missis- 
sippi River is used as a dividing line, the eastern 
region of the country contains over three fourths of 
the private institutions—204 out of 263. Moreover, 
36 of the 59 institutions located west of the Missis- 
sippi are found in only four states: Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Texas. The remaining 23 private junior 
colleges are scattered through 18 states, with none of 
the 18 having more than five. 

The church-related private junior college is more 
numerous than the independent type—171 to 82— 
and is found for the most part in the Middle Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, and East South Central sections of 
the country. There are only six of these colleges in 
the New England States, and Illinois is the only state 
in the East North Central section of the United States 
with more than four. 

The independent private junior college is found in 
a more restricted region of the country. Such junior 
colleges are concentrated in the New England States 
and along the Atlantic coast in the Middle Atlantic 
and South Atlantic States. Of the 82 institutions, 
58, or approximately 70 percent, are in these states. 
Missouri is the only state outside these sections with 
as many as four such colleges, and 16 of the states 
outside these sections have none. 

Public junior colleges are typical of the Middle 
West, the Southwest, and the West. Two hundred 
and seventy-five, or 77 percent of the 357 public 
junior colleges, are located in the East North Central, 
the West North Central, the West South Central, the 
Mountain, and the Pacific Coast States. Furthermore, 
52 of the 82 public junior colleges located outside 
these five U. S. Census Bureau regions are located 
in four states: Georgia, Mississippi, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

The point was made earlier that the district junior 
college has replaced the local one as the most numer- 
ous among public junior colleges. This change is 
also related to geographical regions. The local type 
has remained predominant in the Middle West, where 
54 of the 97 local public junior colleges are located. 
The greatest shift from the local to the district type 
took place in the Southwest and the Far West, with 
Texas and California showing the greatest trend in 
this direction. The only state outside these two areas 
with an appreciable number of district junior col- 
leges is Wisconsin, which has 22 county teachers 


colleges. The question as to whether these institutions 
constitute junior colleges in the strictest sense of the 
word has already been raised. Although the district 
junior college can be localized within certain geo- 
graphical regions, it should be noted that there is no 
particular type of district for which greater prefer- 
ence has been shown in the development of such 
junior colleges. 

The branch public junior college is found primarily 
in three states: Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Indiana; 
24 of the 35 institutions of this type are in these 
three states. State public junior colleges are also 
concentrated in a small number of states. Twenty-one 
of the 41 state junior colleges are located in three 
states: New York, Oklahoma, and Georgia. Nine 
more are found in two additional states: Utah and 
Maryland. The remaining 11 are scattered through 
10 states. 

LEGISLATION. The establishment of new junior 


colleges has become far more regularized in recent: 


years than was formerly the case. The number of 
states with general legislation pertaining to junior 
colleges increased from one in 1907 to 26 in 1955. 
In addition, 13 other states had enacted special 
legislation which affected junior colleges (9, p. 17. 
29; 27; 38). The trend may be seen by a view of 
the number of states with general legislation at given 
time intervals. California enacted the first such legis- 
lation in 1907. The number of states with legislation 
of this type had increased to three by 1920. Ten years 
later the number of such states had increased to ten. 
The thirties witnessed the largest increase in such 
states. During this decade, ten other states enacted 
general junior-college legislation, bringing the 1940 
total to twenty (9, p. 18). 

There also is frequent modification of existing 
general legislation for junior colleges. California, for 
example, has enacted additional legislation in 11 dif- 
ferent legislative sessions. As a matter of fact, only 
five of the 26 states with general legislation in 1955 
have not enacted additional laws (38). The new laws 
have dealt primarily with financial support and with 
matters of district organization. Several states during 
the more recent years either have provided state aid 
for junior colleges for the first time or have liber- 
alized the amount of state aid previously provided 
(38). 

CURRICULUM. The junior-college curriculum 
may be divided into two major classifications: (a) 
general education, and (b) specialized education. 
Specialized education, in turn, may be further sub- 
divided into two categories: (a) preparatory or 
transfer, and (b) vocational. Preparatory refers to 
the preparation for the completion of the require- 
ments leading to a baccalaureate degree in a four- 
year college; vocational refers to development of the 
skills and understandings necessary for successful 
entry into an occupation after the student leaves the 
junior college. 

It has long been known that junior colleges have 
discharged successfully their responsibility for pre- 
Paring students to continue undergraduate programs 
satisfactorily in four-year colleges (5, 24). Probably 
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the most significant trend to be observed currently 
in regard to preparatory education is the fact that 
an increasingly larger number of junior colleges are 
able to discharge this responsibility satisfactorily with 
respect to an increasingly larger number of individ- 
ual curriculums. There was a time when advisers 
in many junior colleges informed prospective stu- 
dents that preparation for baccalaureate degrees in 
certain fields—engineering, for example—dictated 
that the students enroll initially in a four-year col- 
lege which offered such programs, or spend not more 
than one year in the junior college. Disregard of 
such advice often caused the student to spend more 
than the normal amount of time required for the 
desired degree. 

There was a total of 18 different preprofessional 
curriculums offered by junior colleges in 1948 (7). 
This number had increased to 29 in 1952 (8) and 
to 37 in 1956 (9). In 1948, five curriculums—liberal 
arts, business, teaching, engineering, and premedicine 
—were offered by over 50 percent of the junior col- 
leges. One additional preprofessional curriculum, 
nursing, was added to this category in the 1952 
listing. Three additional curriculums—law, dentistry, 
and “science-general”—were added to this category 
in 1956. 

Vocational education has expanded materially in 
junior colleges. This has been especially true in pub- 
lic junior colleges, but there has been some degree 
of expansion in the private institutions, especially in 
the area of business education. There were 47 
terminal or semiprofessional curriculums reported in 
1948. In 1952 the number had increased to 66, and 
there were 76 of these curriculums reported in 1956. 
Thus in a period of eight years the number of such 
curriculums offered by junior colleges had increased 
by more than 60 percent. 

Although the number of different vocational pro- 
grams is increasing, the number of junior colleges 
which offer such programs is not as great as those 
offering preparatory programs. In 1956. two curricu- 
lums were offered by more than 50 percent of the 
institutions: “business, secretarial,” 55.4 percent; and 
“business, general,” 53.1 percent. In addition to these, 
the number of junior colleges offering other curricu- 
lums has increased significantly; these curriculums 
are drafting, metal work, nursing (vocational), 
salesmanship, and recreational leadership. Gains also 
have been made in various fields which prepare tech- 
nicians for industry. 

Although an overwhelming preponderance of these 
vocational programs are offered by junior colleges 
which also offer general and preparatory programs, 
there has been some development within recent years 
of the technical-institute type of school. Many of 
these institutions provide some general education 
along with the vocational programs, but they do not 
make provision for the preparatory programs leading 
to the baccalaureate degree. This development of 
single-purpose junior colleges—as contrasted with the 
more numerous dual-purpose institutions which offer 
both the vocational and the preparatory curriculums 
—is of significance in that it parallels recommenda- 
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tions that such an institution is the desired type for 
the future (22). Currently, there is no strong evi- 
dence that the existence of a few single-purpose 
junior colleges indicates any such trend. 

It is probable that the expansion of vocational 
programs, in both the number of individual curricu- 
lums and the number of junior colleges offering such 
curriculums, is related directly to the increasing num- 
ber of participants in adult-education programs. 
Technological advance along with socio-economic 
change creates demands for refresher courses, train- 
ing for increased job competence, and initial voca- 
tional education for those who find themselves with 
unanticipated opportunities for working full time 
(23, 37). The nature of adult vocational curriculums 
offered is influenced materially by local labor de- 
mands (4, 47). This is further borne out by the in- 
creasing incidence of the use of local lay advisory 
committees to assist in the initiation and continued 
improvement of the several vocational programs 
(26, 49). The number of cases in which the junior- 
college vocational program is aimed at a national 
market is small. 

There is little doubt that one of the deterrents to 
further expansion of vocational education is the 
philosophy of education characterizing some junior 
colleges. In addition to the obvious concentration on 
preparation for religious orders which is found in 
some of the seminaries, in other junior colleges there 
is a lack of sympathy for vocational-education cur- 
riculums on the ground that they are not consistent 
with collegiate programs. Of even greater importance, 
however, is the high cost of offering vocational pro- 
grams. This second factor particularly influences the 
smaller public junior colleges (48, p. 255-76). 

General education has long been urged as a proper 
program for junior colleges. Among the arguments 
presented in behalf of this point of view are: (a) 
the junior college provides an excellent medium for 
rounding out the general education which character- 
izes the elementary and the high-school years (34), 
and (b) a program of general education is desirable 
to complement the more technical courses in voca- 
tional education (49). Despite these arguments, how- 
ever, it is probable that only within the past few 
years has anything substantial been done in this 
area, with the exception of a small number of insti- 
tutions (41). Currently this small number is increas- 
ing, and at least in one state serious attention has 
been given to improving programs in general educa- 
tion, (30). 

One of the most convincing arguments advanced 
by junior-college administrators to explain the lack 
of progress in the development of general-education 
programs is the restrictive effect exercised by four- 
year colleges with respect to transfer of students 
(41). It is claimed, though not always with support- 
ing evidence, that the experimental attack associated 
with the development of a general-education program 
is impossible since four-year colleges to which the 
junior-college students transfer will not accept credits 
earned in “unorthodox” courses. This explanation 
does not account for the fact that the relatively few 
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junior colleges that have undertaken the creation of 
general-education programs have not experienced the 
difficulty claimed (30, p. 386-95). 

Another aspect of the development of curriculums 
in junior colleges which is of significance concerns 
the offerings in the second year. The further a student 
proceeds in the program of a four-year college, the 
more specialized his courses become. This factor 
operates with equal force in the junior college and 
creates problems in the second-year offerings which 
are not encountered in the first year. These problems 
are of particular seriousness in the junior colleges 
with small enrollments. The limitations imposed by 
the smaller demand for the few specialized courses 
of the sophomore year frequently result in the 
smaller junior colleges being unable to offer such 
courses. The absence of the needed course in the 
curriculum prevents, in turn, a number of students 
from enrolling for the second year. Thus the insti- 
tutions find themselves caught in a vicious circle. 
Those with small enrollments are forced to keep 
their sophomore offerings below the minimum of 
normal demand, and then these smaller institutions 
are unable to hold through the sophomore year many 
students who would otherwise remain. 

STAFF. Junior-college faculty members have been 
the object of several studies which have been made 
in recent years. Although some of these studies have 
undertaken to identify unique characteristics per- 
taining to junior-college teachers, the results have 
been inconclusive (45). Eells (24) reported in 1931 
that the total number of junior-college teachers was 
estimated at approximately 6000. For the school 
year 1953-54 the U. S. Office of Education (2) re- 
ported the full-time equivalent number of instructors 
as 12,255, over twice the number previously reported. 
Since the earlier figure did not take into considera- 
tion the factor of whether teachers were employed 
part time or full time, the gross increase is probably 
much greater than these figures indicate. 

One aspect of the data concerning junior-college 
teachers that is of some significance deals with the 
highest academic degree held by these teachers. An 
early study (36) based on 523 junior-college faculty 
members reported 6.3 percent of the total holding 
the doctor’s degree, 31.0 percent holding the master’s 
degree, and 48.0 percent holding the baccalaureate 
degree; 11.7 percent had no academic degree, and 
the remainder could not be classified. The most re- 
cent nationwide report on the highest academic de- 
gree held by junior-college teachers is based on 
approximately 8000 teachers for the year 1956-57. 
The percentage distribution among the four cate- 
gories is as follows: doctorate, 9.2; master’s, 69.1; 
baccalaureate, 18.4; no degree, 3.3 (17). 

A study limited to the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools throws additional 
light on the Percentage of faculty members holding 
academic degrees. In each instance, the degree re- 
Ported represents the highest degree held by faculty 
members. Instructors in public junior colleges are 
distributed as follows: doctorate, 6 percent; master’s, 
82 percent; baccalaureate, 10 percent. No report was 
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made concerning the number of faculty members 
who did not have degrees (40). The report for 
private junior colleges located in the North Central 
region shows the following distribution: doctorate, 
12 percent; master’s, 66 percent; baccalaureate, 15 
percent. 

An interesting aspect of Colvert’s study (17) is 
his breakdown of the category of masters’ degrees 
into one group who reported the master’s degree 
only, and a second group who reported the master’s 
degree and 30 additional credit hours of work. The 
second group may be said to have completed two 
years beyond the baccalaureate degree. The study 
reports 5509 teachers reporting the master’s with or 
without additional work; of this number, 1687 or 
30.6 percent have the master’s degree with at least 
thirty additional credit hours (17). Unfortunately, 
McDowell’s study of 1919 does not break down the 
master’s degree category into these two subgroups, 
and therefore there is no basis for comparison. It 
may be surmised, however, that with the material 
increase in the incidence of teachers with the master’s 
degree in the 1956-57 study, the material decrease in 
the percentage of teachers with no degree or the 
baccalaureate degree only, and the insignificant de- 
crease in the percentage of teachers with the doc- 
torate, the master’s degree is becoming the typical 
degree for junior-college teachers. Moreover, with 
institutions now offering programs leading to two- 
year graduate degrees (31), this two-year degree may 
evolve as the appropriate one for junior-college fac- 
ulty members. 

There is no definitive evidence to account for the 
continued existence of a noticeable percentage of the 
faculty members in junior colleges who do not have 
degrees. There is some likelihood that the 11.7 per- 
cent of the faculty reported in this category in 1919 
reflects the closer tie between the junior college and 
the high school, especially in the group of public 
junior colleges. Currently, the number probably re- 
flects the incidence of vocational programs in which 
junior-college administrators are required by the fac- 
tor of supply to substitute successful trade experience 
for academic preparation. Moreover, it is probable 
that with the current shortage of available teachers the 
category of teachers with the baccalaureate degree 
as the highest degree held will increase in the over- 
all percentage. 

The ratio of men to women in faculty membership 
in junior colleges was approximately two to one 
during the school year 1953-54 (2). This compared 
with a ratio in all institutions of higher education of 
three men to every one woman. The junior-college 
ratio was about the same as that in liberal-arts col- 
leges. The ratio of men to women was higher in the 
public than in the privately controlled institutions. 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Of all the phases of child development, the learn- 
ing of language has traditionally attracted most at- 
tention because of the complexity of language and 
the ease and swiftness of learning. Granted, language 
is complex; but the ease and swiftness of the child’s 
learning of his native language may be more appar- 
ent than real. Interest in studying child language 
learning stems from three sources: First, students of 
the science of language, such as Hockett (22) and 
Jespersen (26), have wondered whether the gradual 
changes in languages over generations are to any 
extent caused by the variations observed in children’s 
speech as compared with that of their elders; thus 
far, there is no positive answer to this question. 
Second, many psychologists feel that the study of 
the process whereby children learn to speak and 
understand language holds the key to many funda- 
mental problems of behavior. Third, educators, par- 
ents, and others concerned with the welfare of 
children need information to help them decide 
whether the language development of a child is pro- 
ceeding in a normal fashion, as well as information 
to guide the development of the curriculum in schools 
or to form the basis for special education programs 
for handicapped children. 

Studies and observations of child language devel- 
opment were made even in ancient times, and by 
now the literature of the subject is enormous. A 
monograph-length summary has been provided by 
McCarthy (37), but Leopold’s bibliography (31) is 
also valuable, particularly for its coverage of non- 
English material. A useful manual for parents and 
teachers concerned with cases of delayed speech 
development was prepared by Beasley (1). For dis- 
cussions of related topics, see BILINGUALISM, COM- 
MUNICATION ARTS, CONCEPTS, ENGLISH, ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE, HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES, MEN- 
TAL DEVELOPMENT, MODERN LANGUAGES, READING, 
SPEECH, SPELLING. 

THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE. One of the 
most important preludes to the study of child lan- 
guage development is the scientific description of the 
adult form of the language the child is learning. It is 
also possible, however, to describe the utterances of 
the child in scientific terms as constituting the child’s 
idiolect or his own linguistic system. 

Modern linguistics teaches that a language is a 
structured system of arbitrary vocal sounds and 
sequences of sounds which is used in interpersonal 
communication and which rather exhaustively cata- 
logs the things, events, and processes of human expe- 
rience (6). The science of phonetics concerns the 
varieties of vocal sounds which are found to occur in 
the languages of the world; it is to be distinguished 
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from phonemics, a branch of linguistics which deals 
with the phonemes, the minimal sound units which 
occur in a particular language and make differences 
in meaning. The difference between phonetics and 
phonemics is important for students of child language, 
because the child must learn, eventually, the precise 
variations of a phoneme in different circumstances. 
For example, in learning English the child learns to 
aspirate the phoneme p in pin but to pronounce it 
without aspiration in the word spin. 

A further refinement of the theory of the phoneme 
has been provided by Jakobson (24), who considers 
the phoneme to be a bundle of “distinctive features.” 
For example, a phoneme may be either consonantal 
or vocalic, nasal or oral, voiced or voiceless, and so 
forth. Jakobson proposes that the child learns the 
various distinctive features in a definite developmen- 
tal sequence, the consonant-vowel distinction being 
learned first. He also observes that the distinctive 
features which occur most rarely in the languages of 
the world are generally also learned latest by chil- 
dren who speak the languages in which they occur. 
This would be true, for example, of the English dis- 
tinction between f and voiceless th, for English is one 
of relatively few languages possessing this distinction. 
Leopold (30), Velten (63), and others have started 
to apply Jakobson’s theory to observational data and 
find it substantiated at least in broad outlines. 

All the meaningful sound patterns of a language, 
including intonation patterns, vocal modifiers, and 
ways of making emphasis, can be precisely described 
as distinctive linguistic units having characteristic 
distributions and interrelationships in a language. 
Fries (16) has presented a treatment of the major 
sentence types and syntactical features of English. 
The standard gestures and facial expressions of a 
culture can also be described. 

A language also contains a system of socially 
shared meanings which must of course be learned by 
the child. There is some evidence that the particular 
set of meanings and categories provided by a lan- 
guage conditions the cognitive processes of the child. 
For example, the color terminology of a particular 
language may affect the child’s ability to recognize 
and remember color differences. Brown (3) has dis- 
cussed the way in which a language provides cate- 
gories for classifying experience. It should not be 
concluded, however, that language is necessary for 
cognition; Heider and Heider (20) point to evidence 
that the deaf child without language organizes the 
world of his experience in much the same way as the 
hearing child does. 

Within a speech community there are many types 
and varieties of languages and dialects, varying prin- 
cipally with geographical location and also with socio- 
economic status and occupation. The kind of language 
the child learns—in all its detailed aspects of sound 
and meaning—is most likely to be that of his parents, 
which will seldom be precisely the dialect of the 
investigator. This rather obvious fact has been ignored 
in many studies of child language and has been the 
basis of serious methodological shortcomings. For 
example, some studies of the child’s learning of speech 
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sounds have erroneously assumed that there is one 
“standard” set of phonemes which all children are 
gradually approximating. 

THE LANGUAGE LEARNING PROCESS. The 
child’s learning of his mother tongue provides an 
admirable test case for any theory of learning that 
one might consider. Gestalt or field theories have had 
little to say about language learning except in the 
area of concept development, where the emphasis is 
on the development of the child’s pre-linguistic per- 
ceptions. Werner and Kaplan (66) have applied field 
theory to experimental analysis of how word mean- 
ings develop, Holt’s associationistic reflex-circle theory 
of babbling has now been abandoned, for reasons 
summarized by Miller and Dollard (41). A purely 
Pavlovian or Watsonian view of language learning 
has been supplanted generally by some variety of 
reinforcement theory, in which it is held that the 
child tends to learn whatever responses are reinforced 
either by some immediate, drive-reducing reward or 
by some indirect secondary cue of an eventual reward; 
responses which are not so reinforced tend to drop 
out of the child's repertoire. The responses which are 
involved in these events may be direct responses to 
external stimuli, or they may be “operant” responses 
(such as “babbling”) which are somehow internally 
initiated. The most ambitious effort to work out the 
details of such a theory as applied to language learn- 
ing is Skinner's (56). This and other positions are 
summarized by Miller (40) and by Osgood and 
Sebeok (48). Miller and Dollard (41) hold that the 
child has no native instinct to imitate or copy behavior 
but can learn to do so even in rather early stages of 
language development when imitative behavior is 
rewarded. They also point out that imitation helps 
the child only in providing new combinations of 
responses which have already been learned by other 
means, 

Mowrer (44) theorizes that in the “cooing” and 
“babbling” stages of development the child’s hearing 
of his own voice acquires secondary reward value 
because it is similar to his mother’s voice. He has also 
proposed to explain predication by appealing to the 
theory of conditioning (45). That is, when we say 
“John is a thief,” we make “John” the conditioned 
stimulus for whatever responses we have to “thieves.” 
According to this theory, in learning to make sen- 
tences the child learns to manipulate verbal symbols 
as conditioned stimuli and responses. 

The process of language learning can be described 
in general terms in this way: throughout his language 
development, the child learns what verbal or gestural 
responses will get what he wants or fend off what he 
dislikes, and what responses on the part of others are 
the cues for what he wants or does not want. In 
effect, he is learning the “semantics” of the language. 
At first the responses involved are very gross or 
global, but gradually they become differentiated and 
structured. Somewhat as a linguistic scientist learns 
what distinctions are critical in a previously unana- 
lyzed language, the child discovers the critical dis- 
tinctions in his language by an unconscious trial-and- 
error process. He learns to imitate the responses of 
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others, but he also learns to try new responses and 
combinations of responses and to generalize. His 
errors and sometimes his “bright sayings” are the 
result of a failure to recognize a critical distinction in 
sound, form, or meaning, or the result of a false 
analogy into which he is trapped by the inconsistencies 
of the language. There are probably clear and rela- 
tively uniform developmental sequences in the dis- 
tinctions learned, but investigators have failed to 
trace these in sufficient detail and have almost com- 
pletely overlooked such features of language as intona- 
tion patterns, which are very likely among the first 
items distinguished (32). If such developmental scales 
could be established, they would probably be more 
meaningful than such indices of language development 
as mean sentence length. It would probably be found, 
too, that the over-all frequency with which items 
occur in the speech heard by the child has an impor- 
tant relation to the developmental sequences in which 
the items are learned. At the same time, it is probable 
that the frequencies heard by the child may not cor- 
respond to those in general adult speech. Recent 
psycholinguistic investigations reviewed by Miller 
(40) and by Osgood and Sebeok (48) suggest that 
linguistic frequencies go far in explaining a variety 
of phenomena in language behavior, such as word 
association, tachistoscopic word reading, and so forth. 

METHODOLOGY OF RESEARCH. The foregoing 
remarks will serve to emphasize that one of the most 
important methodological considerations is a scien- 
tific conception of the nature of language in general 
and of the characteristics of the particular language or 
languages involved in any investigation. Psychologists 
and educators investigating child language have gen- 
erally failed to take account of advances in linguistic 
studies; by the same token, linguists who have studied 
child language have missed many opportunities for 
interpreting their observations in psychological terms. 
Psychologists should give more consideration to the 
linguists’ units of analysis such as the phoneme and 
morpheme. 

Methodology must be guided by the investigator's 
purposes. If these are simply to provide an accurate 
description of the idiolect of a particular child at a 
particular stage of development, or over several stages 
of development, the investigator must pretend that he 
is a linguistic scientist studying a new language or 
dialect, and he must use the tools, procedures, and 
units of analysis of the linguistic scientist. The most 
extensive and careful studies are those of the lin- 
guists Cohen (7), Grégoire (17), Leopold (31), and 
Velten (63). Only from such studies can come the 
kind of data needed to establish precise scales of lan- 
guage development in terms of the linguistic items 
distinguished by the child at various stages. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the available studies report only 
items, and it is difficult to derive from such data 
information concerning the distinctions which the 
child makes between items. 

If the purposes are to provide normative observa- 
tional data on grosser aspects of language develop- 
ment, the usual considerations concerning cross- 
sectional and longitudinal sampling studies apply. 
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Among the classic studies of this type are those of 
Davis (9), Fisher (14), McCarthy (35), and Shirley 
(54), to which must be added that of Templin (62). 

In either case, careful attention must be given to 
the conditions under which the verbal responses are 
elicited, for it has been repeatedly demonstrated (19, 
25) that different kinds and freguencies of responses 
depend on the situation: free play, supervised play, 
play inside or outdoors, conversation with adults, or 
the like. Careful time-sampling and situation-sampling 
designs seem to be in order if one wants purely norma- 
tive or “typical” data; even the “classic” studies have 
shortcomings in this respect. Information on typical 
behavior needs to be supplemented, however, with 
some sort of testing to determine the limits or ranges 
of behavior; for example, to determine the range of 
vocabulary, accuracy of sound production and dis- 
crimination, or knowledge of concepts. It should be 
remembered, too, that particularly in the detailed 
observational studies it is as important to determine 
what the child understands as to record what the child 
says. It would also be useful to describe the linguistic 
environment of the child, that is, to specify utterances 
the child hears. 

One of the basic drawbacks in the available research 
literature is that it is based mainly on observations in 
naturalistic settings. Theories of language learning 
cannot ultimately be tested unless an experimental 
approach is adopted. Oddly enough, one never seems 
to think of “teaching” a child his language in the 
early phases or of investigating the effects of specific 
practices in such teaching. Miller and Dollard (41) 
propose several experiments dealing with the babbling 
stage. Dawe (11) found that language training given 
to children in an orphanage was very effective. Brown 
(4) used an experimental approach to demonstrate 
that preschool children have already acquired the 
distinctions between particular and mass nouns in 
English. More studies of this kind are needed. 

ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT. 
Intensive studies of infant vocalization, from radically 
different points of view, have been made by Irwin 
(23) and Lewis (32). Despite the fact that the 
phonetic diversity noted during the period of babbling 
increases considerably, these phenomena have little 
specific relevance for the development of true lan- 
guage. It is as if the child starts learning afresh when 
he begins to learn to utter meaningful speech. The 
course of development of the child in learning the 
phonemic structure of a language has been studied 
best by such linguists as Cohen (7), Grégoire (17), 
Jakobson (24), Velten (63), and Voegelin and Adams 
(64), but never on the basis of a sufficient number of 
cases. The cvitical age range of 24 to 36 months is 
particularly in need of study with adequate samplings. 
Templin (62) conducted tests of sound-discrimination 
ability and articulation ability with carefully con- 
structed samples of sixty children at each of eight 
age levels from three to eight years. Unfortunately, 
her results on sound discrimination are not presented 
in terms of separate phonemes. Rearranging her data 
on articulation, however, we find that at age three, 
90 percent or more of the children could articulate 
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the phonemes n, t, g, m, b, d, w, h, p, and k; from 
70 to 80 percent articulated correctly f, ng, l, s, y; 
from 50 to 69 percent articulated v, r, sh, j, ch; while 
only 10 to 49 percent articulated correctly z, zh, th 
(voiced), th (voiceless), and hw. By age six the only 
sounds which were not correctly articulated by 90 
percent or more of the subjects were s, sh, th (voiced), 
z, zh, hw, and ch. Templin’s tests of sound discrim- 
ination and articulation ability are suitable for provid- 
ing measures of language development for comparison 
with her normative data. Schneiderman (53) and 
Williams (67) found substantial relationships between 
articulation ability and other indices of language 
development. 

Potter and Peterson (50) found the formants of 
vowels uttered by children systematically different 
from those of adults, presumably because of the 
different shape and size of the vocal cavity. 

Morphology. In linguistics, morphology deals with 
the forms and grammatical inflections of words as 
they undergo modfication for tense, number, case, 
person, and so forth. There is abundant evidence to 
support the notion that the child learns these forms 
first by imitating the various inflected forms as they 
occur in sentences or phrases heard from other, more 
mature speakers. For example, the child usually learns 
am, are, was, is, sing, sang, sung, and so forth as sepa- 
rate items in their own contexts. It is impossible for 
him to learn all possible forms in this way, and usu- 
ally sometime during the third year the child may be 
heard experimenting with false analogical forms like 
bringed. The period from three to eight is marked by 
considerable difficulty in learning irregular forms, but 
the fact that analogical formations occur at all attests 
to the ability of the child to respond to patterning 
in language at an early age. Templin (62) found that 
grammatical errors decrease from age three to eight. 
Noel (46) found that children’s language usage is 
closely related to that of their parents. 

Syntax. Brown (4), as we have seen, has shown 
that preschool children have already learned the dis- 
tinction between mass and particular nouns. Pre- 
sumably they learn the form-class allegiances of words 
very early—for example, whether a word can be used 
as a noun or as a verb. The semantic context un- 
doubtedly furnishes a cue for this learning, but more 
detailed studies are needed to investigate the dynamics 
and sequence of learning. The essentially normative 
studies by Davis (10) and Templin (62) of the dis- 
tribution of parts of speech are of little use, for they 
simply reflect adult language characteristics; these 
distributions change little with age. 

Carroll (5) and Guillaume (18) theorize that the 
child learns syntax by first imitating whole sentences 
or phrases and then differentiating the component 
parts as the function of these parts is learned. Future 
research should inquire into the developmental 
sequence with which various sentence types, as de- 
scribed by Fries (16), are learned. Data from the 
investigations of Grégoire (17), Leopold (30), and 
others offer possibilities for further comparison and 
analysis. Important studies of syntax in the written 
work of older children and of deaf children have 
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been made by Heider and Heider (20), LaBrant (29), 
and Walter (65). 

Vocabulary. There exist numerous investigations, 
admirably summarized by McCarthy (37), as to the 
sheer number of different words in the active or 
passive vocabulary of the average child at various 
ages. These investigations are plagued by several 
methodological difficulties, but it may suffice to state 
that children’s, and adults’, vocabularies are generally 
much larger than they are popularly believed to be. 
For example, Smith (59) estimated the vocabulary 
of the average child in Grade I as 23,700, and in 
Grade XII, 80,300. The most recent normative data 
available are contained in Templin’s study of ages 
three to eight (62), using different measurement pro- 
cedures and yielding estimates of vocabulary some- 
what more conservative than Smith’s. 

Estimates of vocabulary do not take multiple 
meanings or homonyms into account. Even so, there 
is no such thing as an exact referential meaning of a 
verbal symbol, although the referential meanings may 
achieve a fair degree of standardization in the adult 
speech community. The meanings of a word for a 
particular individual, as Carroll (6) has pointed out, 
depend upon his experiences with it. This being so, 
the meanings of a word for a child vary much more 
than adults are likely to imagine. For example, a 
three-year-old may not recognize the rather subtle 
distinction observed by adults between needing to do 
something and wanting to do something and may use 
the former in the sense of the latter. The mere acqui- 
sition of a word is often only the first step in a long 
series of trials and explorations which the child must 
make with it. Feifel and Lorge (13), Leopold (30), 
Velten (63), and Werner and Kaplan (66) have 
investigated the dynamics by which multiple meanings 
are acquired and by which the child's concept of a 
word may change. 

Martin’s study (33) of how children develop mean- 
ings of quantitative words such as some, any, and 
several is a good example of the kind of detailed 
study needed in this area. Strauss and Schuessler’s 
study (61) of children’s concepts of money is of 
methodological interest because it shows tha the 
developmental sequence can be described as a highly 
reproducible cumulative scale. Doubtless word mean- 
ings could be scaled in this manner. Dale and Reichert 
(8) have provided an exhaustive bibliography of 
vocabulary studies. 

STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT. As in other phases 
of child development, it is difficult to delineate clear- 
cut stages of development in language learning; the 
criteria commonly used are somewhat arbitrary and 
exist from the adult's point of view. For example, 
the appearance of the “first word,” usually thought to 
mark the start of true language development, may 
simply represent a point where the child's voco-motor 
control catches up with a previously developed ability 
for “voluntary” symbolic communication. A more 
important point in development, usually allowed to go 
unnoticed by parents, may be that at which the child 
first begins to discriminate words or intonation pat- 
terns in adults’ utterances. The most complete discus- 
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sion of stages of development in the first two years is 
provided by Lewis (32). 

The First Few Months. Vocalizations, crying, coo- 
ing, and miscellaneous nondescript sounds of the first 
three or four months are probably most significant in 
that, in addition to exercising the maturing speech ap- 
paratus, they make it possible for the infant to learn, 
through appropriate reinforcement, the instrumental, 
communicative character of vocal sounds, as when 
crying brings relief from hunger or pain. Some investi- 
gators believe that cries are differentiated for dis- 
comfort, pain, and hunger, although this differentia- 
tion may have a purely organic basis. Certain it is 
that the infant early develops the capacity of reacting 
differentially to adult voices. 

The “Babbling” Stage. The cooing of the first sev- 
eral months gradually develops into a much more 
phonetically diversified type of random vocalization 
usually called babbling, employing both vowels and 
consonants. Irwin (23) has traced age trends in the 
degree of phonetic diversity displayed. Irwin is wrong 
in speaking of phonemes at this stage, because the 
sounds have not acquired any semantic distinctive- 
ness. Babbling is probably mainly unlearned, but in 
the period from six to ten months of age it may pro- 
vide a context for rudimentary imitative behavior if 
there is appropriate reinforcement. We have already 
mentioned the need for experimental research at this 
stage. The particular sound types uttered by the 
babbling child have little relevance for later learning, 
for the types appear in more or less random sequences 
which bear little relation to the sequence observed 
after true language learning starts. In fact, after 
babbling stops (usually before the end of the first 
year) the child may appear to have temporarily lost 
the ability to produce certain sounds, Jakobson’s 
theory (24) of the sequential acquisition of phonemic 
distinctive features explicitly applies only to the 
period after true language acquisition has started, and 
not to the babbling period. 

The Beginnings of Language Comprehension. In 
the latter part of the babbling period, usually from 
eight to ten months, but sometimes earlier, there are 
the first evidences of understanding and recognition of 
certain symbolic gestures, intonations, words, and 
phrase-structures on the part of the child. This is an 
extremely important period of language development; 
research should investigate the extent to which indi- 
vidual differences in language development depend 
upon the amount and variety of the child’s linguistic 
experience at this stage. The child gradually becomes 
capable of distinguishing the more frequently occur- 
ring phonemes of the language but does not attain 
full mastery in this respect until the age of four to 
six years or even later. At first, only the larger lin- 
guistic units are distinguished (phrases or single 
words); later (at two or three years of age) closely 
similar words can be distinguished on the basis of 
minimal phonemic differences (for example, heard 
and hurt). Understanding of commands usually starts 
at about 10 to 12 months. 

The Beginnings of Symbolic Communication. The 
first active, meaningful, “voluntary” use of vocal lan- 
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guage approximating words in adult language is usu- 
ally found at about the end of the first year, although 
it is difficult to distinguish such an event from mere 
babbling or imitation. Even before this time, the 
infant has probably already learned to use verbal 
behavior instrumentally; his chief problem is mobiliz- 
ing his speech apparatus to action in an appropriate 
situation. The beginnings of active speech are usually 
somewhat gradual; for about six months after the 
“first word” the child’s vocabulary may not extend 
beyond a handful of words (57), but thereafter a 
rapid increase ensues. Lewis (32) has shown that the 
first words reported by various investigators have a 
definite phonetic structure and tend to feature labial 
and dental consonants. The utterances learned in the 
period between 12 and 18 months are particularly 
likely to be learned as whole units even when from 
the adult point of view they are composed of several 
words, and their pronunciation is extremely impre- 
cise. This is also the period of the “one-word sen- 
tence,” when a single word or wordlike utterance can 
stand for a multiplicity of meanings and can be used 
in many different situations. 

The Beginnings of Differentiated Speech Communi- 
cation. Toward the end of the second year of life, 
when there is also a rapid growth of vocabulary, the 
child starts indulging in what might be called “lin- 
guistic experimentation.” Perceiving that segments of 
utterances can be similar while other segments differ, 
he starts experimenting with endless variations such 
as “Give me the ball,” “Give me the blocks,” and so 
forth. This behavior lays the foundation for the devel- 
opment of truly articulated sentence structure (5, 18). 
Lewis (32) provides an analysis of the process by 
which the child approximates accurate pronuncia- 
tion of words and socially approved grammatical 
expression. 

Later Stages. After the beginning of differentiated 
speech communication, when the child first starts to 
manipulate the syntactical structures of language 
freely, it is less useful to distinguish stages in devel- 
opment. Language development is rapid in all respects. 
By the age of about six, the average child has mastered 
nearly all its common grammatical forms and con- 
structions—at least those used by the adults and 
older children in his environment. After the age of 
six there is relatively little in the grammar or syntax 
of the language that the average child needs to learn, 
except to achieve a school-imposed standard of speech 
or writing to which he may not be accustomed in his 
home environment. Vocabulary learning, however, 
continues until late in adult life. Linguists like 
Hockett (22) believe, in the light of their experiences 
with teaching foreign languages, that at the age of 
puberty linguistic habits somehow solidify in such a 
way that new phonemic systems become much more 
difficult to acquire. Ruesch (52) has delineated a 
number of stages in the whole life of the individual 
with respect to the kinds of communicative problems 
he faces. In early childhood (two to five years) com- 
munication is with one person at a time; in later child- 
hood (six to 12 years), the child learns to communi- 
cate with groups; the adolescent (12 to 18 years) 


resumes communication with age-mates of the oppo- 
site sex; in young adulthood communication is mostly 
with age-superiors; in middle and later adulthood 
there is a gradual change-over from intake to output 
of information. 

GROSS INDICES OF LANGUAGE DEVELOP- 
MENT. To meet the need for a simple way of gaug- 
ing a child’s general stage of language development, 
several American investigators have provided norma- 
tive data on such indices as amount and rate of talk- 
ing, mean sentence length, and percentage of com- 
pound and complex sentences. These studies have 
been well summarized by McCarthy (37), who con- 
cludes that mean sentence length is the most “reliable, 
easily determined, objective, quantitative, and easily 
understood measure of linguistic maturity.” Rules 
have been formulated by Davis (9) for dividing 
utterances into sentences or “expression units”; it is 
possible that these rules could be made more objective 
by the application of purely linguistic criteria (intona- 
tion patterns, pausal phenomena, sentence-structure 
types). The method has been applied to written as 
well as to spoken language. In Templin’s careful 
study of spoken language (62), the mean length of 
fifty sentences obtained in a specified child-adult 
situation for ages three, four, five, six, seven, and 
eight are 4.1, 5.4, 5.7, 6.6, 7.3, and 7.6 words, respec- 
tively. These lengths are significantly greater than those 
reported twenty or more years earlier by Davis (9) 
and McCarthy (35) for a closely comparable testing 
situation; possibly this means that contemporary chil- 
dren are learning language better because of increased 
verbal stimulation and greater permissiveness in child- 
adult relations. One can still have reservations con- 
cerning the reliability and objectivity of this index, in 
view of its sensitivity to the type of situation, exam- 
iner-child rapport, the subjectivity of sentence divi- 
sion, and other factors. There may be more promise 
along lines suggested by Métraux (39), who presents 
“profiles” of the speech behavior of children 18 to 
54 months of age. Sievers (55) has constructed a gen- 
eral language development examination based on psy- 
cholinguistic theory. She tested decoding, associa- 
tional, and encoding functions with respect to seman- 
tic, grammatical, and integrational responses. 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG ASPECTS OF 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT, Several aspects of 
language development can be distinguished on logical, 
linguistic, or psycholinguistic grounds, and it is con- 
ceivable that under certain constellations of training 
or reinforcement conditions these aspects might de- 
velop rather independently. Nevertheless, under typi- 
cal conditions most aspects are rather highly related. 
In summarizing such studies as those of Williams (67) 
and Yedinack (69), McCarthy (37) concludes that 
most of the usual indices of maturity (vocabulary, 
articulation ability, sentence length, speech errors) 
are strongly related, with the exception of vocabulary. 
This is the conclusion one can draw from Templin’s 
results (62), which also show that the correlations 
tend to decrease toward the older ages. In Sievers’ 
study (55) of 228 children aged two to six years, 
however, most of the functions tested were reported to 
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have low intercorrelations. These abilities were more 
diverse than those studied by Williams and by Yedi- 
nack, and the results were not unexpected. 

There has been much interest in the relation 
between language maturity and measures of intel- 
lectual functioning such as MA or IQ. The results 
depend so much on the respective measures used that 
it is impossible to state any generalization other than 
to the effect that whenever the measures employed 
cover obviously overlapping functions or content the 
relation will be high; otherwise the relationships tend 
to be considerably lower, although still positive. 
Spiker and Irwin (60), who studied 117 infants aged 
one month to 28 months, report generally low but 
significant correlations between certain indices of 
phonetic frequency or diversity and the 1939 Kuhl- 
man Test of Mental Development. Smith (58) found 
the number of different words in speech samples from 
children aged two to five to be correlated with MA 
to the extent of .48. Templin (62) found substantial 
correlations between her vocabulary measures and IQ 
at ages six to eight, but much lower correlations for 
articulation ability, sound discrimination, length of 
remarks, and number of different words in speech 
samples; these results are generally consistent with 
those reported by Schneiderman (53). 

CONDITIONS AFFECTING LANGUAGE DE- 
VELOPMENT. All the available evidence, as sum- 
marized by McCarthy (37, 38), supports the general 
prediction that the quality of a child’s early linguistic 
environment is the most important external factor 
affecting the rate of language development. Bossard 
(2) has documented the very wide variations which 
exist in the role of language in family life, and Milner 
(42) has demonstrated that this variation is associ- 
ated with children’s language performance in the first 
grade. Since family patterns of behavior vary to a con- 
siderable extent with socio-economic status, we can 
easily account for the findings of Templin (62) and 
others that language development is faster in the 
upper socio-economic levels. Nevertheless, Noel (46) 
found no significant correlation between children’s 
grammatical errors and occupational level of parents, 
although quality of language usage was related to the 
extent to which parents participated in outside activi- 
ties involving language. The important study by Wood 
(68) showed not only that presence of articulatory 
defect in children tended to be associated with parent 
neuroticism, but that psychotherapy given to mothers 
yielded improvement in their children’s articulation. 
There are many practices in child rearing that might 
account for these relations; for example, oversolici- 
tousness, failure to provide situations stimulating talk- 
ing, excessive use of baby talk, and unconscious atti- 
tudes of rejection. 

Additional confirmation of the general prediction 
regarding rate of speech development comes from 
studies of special groups. Davis (9) found that only 
children (who would have more dealings with adults) 
develop language facility faster than children with 
siblings, and these in turn faster than twins. Orphaned 
or institutionalized children develop more slowly 
(43) but can be trained (11). Degree of association 
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with adults is a factor (35). Siblings, particularly 
when they are twins, will occasionally develop “secret 
languages.” Linguistic investigations reported by 
Forchhammer (15) and Jespersen (26) indicate that 
such languages are probably always variants of the 
adult language being learned. 

On the matter of sex differences in language devel- 
ment, the research literature as summarized by 
McCarthy (37) provides general confirmation of the 
popularly held notion that girls develop language 
competence faster. Nevertheless, the differences are 
not pronounced, and Sievers (55) and Templin (62) 
have shown a substantial number of differences favor- 
ing boys. Perhaps changes in child-rearing practices 
in American culture in the past generation have 
tended to minimize sex differences in language devel- 
opment. McCarthy (36) has attempted to explain the 
small trends favoring girls, and particularly the much 
higher incidence of language disorders in older boys, 
by theorizing that for various reasons identification 
and warm exchange of affection with the mother can 
be more complete in the case of female infants. Olson 
and Koetzle (47) observed that although boys may 
talk less, they talk faster. 

Speech Development in Handicapped Children. 
Blindness per se does not have a retarding effect and 
may actually stimulate the development of language 
in special directions whenever the child discovers 
language to be a means of getting additional support 
from the environment, as Maxfield’s results (34) sug- 
gest. Deafness, on the other hand, necessitates special 
measures to aid the child’s language development. 
Keys and Boulware (27) found that there is little 
permanent advantage in language learning gained by 
children who hear but lose hearing before school age 
as compared with children who never hear at all. The 
most thorough treatment of language learning in the 
deaf is presented by Heider and Heider (20). The 
phenomenon of deafness could permit a test of the 
hypothesis that without an auditory channel an indi- 
vidual could never learn to talk correctly and 
naturally. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE IN THE 
LIFE OF THE CHILD. In the early phases, language 
behavior is very closely related to the satisfaction of 
the immediate physiological needs and wants of the 
child, but as he matures this relation may become 
increasingly indirect, in pace with his growing curi- 
osity about the nature of his complex environment 
and its meaning for him, and also in pace with the 
widening of his circle of relationships with other 
people. Toward the end of the second year of life the 
normal child starts an intense use of language to 
explore his relations with people and things. He learns 
to ask questions and thus to seek help from other 
children or adults in learning the names of things, 
learning the categories in which his language orders 
the world, and learning the freedoms and sanctions of 
his relations with others. Thus, the trend is from an 
affective-motivational role of language to a cognitive 
one. Fahey (12) has reviewed research on the ques- 
tioning activity of children. Pyles (51) showed that 
verbalization (in this case, the learning of names for 
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novel shapes) aided learning in a concept-formation 
experiment, Kuenne (28) found that transposition 
behavior, for example, the ability of a child to make 
a consistent choice of the larger (or smaller) of two 
squares regardless of the absolute sizes of the squares, 
was a function of mental age and hence presumably 
of the progress the child had made in the use of 
language. Language development is normally a very 
good index of the general level of cognitive function- 
ing of the child, 

The role of language in play and self-stimulation 
should not be overlooked, as Lewis (32) has stressed. 
Babbling is a form of play, and after the child has 
acquired some mastery of true language he continues 
to talk to himself partly for pleasure. 

Much controversy and research was provoked by 
Piaget's declaration (49) that the speech of the young 
child tends to be “egocentric” and that “socialized” 
speech attains importance only at a later stage of 
development, perhaps at age seven or eight. Piaget 
was one of the first to employ what are now called 
techniques of content analysis to attempt to demon- 
strate the importance of egocentricity, Though he 
found 38 percent of the remarks of two children aged 
six and a half to be egocentric, other investigators 
have not been able to obtain values as high as this 
when they have tried to follow Piaget's rules of 
analysis literally (35). With changed rules of analysis, 
which, for example, identify remarks containing first- 
person subjects as “egocentric’—a dubious procedure 
—several investigators, as summarized by McCarthy 
(37), have obtained high percentages of “egocentric” 
speech, But with such a criterion even adult speech 
proves to be highly egocentric, as Henle and Hubbell 
(21) showed. Fortunately, interest in this rather fruit- 
less controversy has waned in recent years. Its essen- 
tial fallacy was the assumption that the analysis of 
the verbal response alone—without reference to the 
situational context in which responses were made— 
could be made the basis of an inference concerning 
the intention of the child. The varying results 
obtained by different investigators were due to differ- 
ent ways of defining egocentricity, differing situations 
in which verbal behavior was observed, and differ- 
ences in the personalities of the children observed. 

Instead of studies of “egocentricity,” more studies 
are needed of the manner in which children learn to 
control social situations by language. Métraux’s “pro- 
files” (39) of speech development include descrip- 
tions of the tendency of the child to verbalize with 
regard to his own and others’ behavior. Hahn (19) 
found that there was a high correlation between the 
child's leadership abilities and his willingness to give 
class speeches of the “show-and-tell” variety; it would 
appear that language ability is a key to social success 
even at the first-grade level. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR LANGUAGE-ARTS 
TEACHING, By the time he arrives at school age, 
the normal child, according to Noel (46), has already 
learned to speak with whatever sound system, gram- 
mar, and vocabulary are characteristic of the kind of 
language he has heard most frequently at home or in 
his neighborhood. His teachers must ponder the extent 
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to which they can simply build upon his previously 
acquired capabilities and the extent to which they 
can attempt to alter a system of habits which not 
only are highly practiced, but also probably serve a 
supportive role in the child’s adjustment to his non- 
school environment. Educational research concerning 
language-arts teaching in the primary and elementary 
grades has not been sufficiently cognizant of these 
considerations and provides few guides to good 
practice. Language-arts teaching in these grades is 
not merely a process of teaching new habits and skills, 
but often a process of changing habits. Experience 
indicates that spoken language development should 
run ahead of the development of competence with 
reading and writing. That is, at least in the primary 
grades the child should generally learn language pat- 
terns (new words, grammatical constructions, and so 
forth) in the spoken language before they are intro- 
duced in printed form. The child needs many oppor- 
tunities for practice in speaking and understanding 
language in different types of situations. 

The school can foster the cognitive development 
of the child best when it is realized that the child 
brings to his school years a rather large variety of 
concepts, as represented by a large vocabulary, but 
that the many gaps which still exist in his verbal- 
response system must be filled in as natural a way as 
possible. This can be done by providing many perti- 
nent experiences and establishing learning conditions 
which will allow the child to see relevant distinctions 
in meaning and differential classification of concepts. 
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No one will contest the proposition that, in some 
sense, the psychology of learning is fundamental to 
education, But even the fullest appreciation of the 
importance that each of these disciplines has for the 
other is not enough to ensure a harmonious and 
fruitful interplay between them. As the psychology 
of learning begins to show signs of maturity, one 
sees ever more clearly that its relation to education 
is going to be much more like that of physiology to 
medicine than like that of medicine to the patient. 
We find no rational grounds for expecting direct 
transfer of laboratory findings or direct application 
of basic psychological theories to problems of the 
schoolroom. False expectations in this respect by 
educators can only be a source of perpetual disap- 
pointment. Contributions that can realistically be 
expected from the science of learning growing out of 
experimental psychology are: (a) a deeper under- 
Standing of school learning, and (b) guidance in the 
planning and conduct of research on school learning. 


Both of these last points need qualification. It must 
be emphasized that understanding does not neces- 
sarily imply control. And further, to reap the benefits 
of understanding one must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the best-developed theories and their ex- 
perimental foundations. Too often, applications of 
learning theory to educational psychology have taken 
the form either of experiments designed to “test” 
some long-obsolete bit of Thorndikian doctrine or to 
compare systems of education purportedly “favored” 
by different learning theories (4, 76). Fruitful appli- 
cations of basic learning theory require one, first of 
all, to understand that laboratory-based theories can 
not be “tested” in the classroom. More generally, n 
theory in any field, once confirmed under conditions| 
that satisfy its assumptions, can be “disproved” under' 
conditions that do not. Further, one must realize 
that no psychological theory “favors” the teaching 
of any particular type of material. Confusion on this 
point has been especially acute because certain learn- 
ing theorists, notably Thorndike and Guthrie, have 
also written texts in educational psychology and have 
made specific recommendations about educational 
practices. Only when advice or opinions from the- 
orists are being mistaken for deductions from theories 
can one, say, compare methods of teaching arith- 
metic which emphasize drill versus methods which 
emphasize the understanding of principles and rela- 
tionships, while conveying the impression that one is 
testing the relative merits of connectionist versus 
field theories of learning. “Tests” of this sort are 
logically on a par with one that would appraise the 
relative contributions of chemical and electrical the- 
ories to the automotive industry by conducting a 
race between a stock model Chevrolet and a Sturges 
Electric, Although the assumptions of association 
theory (15, 44, 123) and more modern reinforce- 
ment theory (65, 72, 104, 129) are indeed written 
in terms of stimulus-response relationships, no impli- 
cation can be drawn from these theories that students 
should learn arithmetic simply by memorizing great 
numbers of discrete associations. If, however, the 
educator wishes for some reason to instill certain 
discrete associations in his students, the theories can 
be expected to generate testable predictions about 
the learning. If the educator wishes to teach general 
principles, the theories may again be applied, al- 
though perhaps less directly, to predict the effects 
of various factors that may be operative in the 
learning situation; although we cannot identify the 
behavior involved in understanding a principle as 
clearly as that involved in giving a sum, we may 
find that the acquisition, retention, and unlearning 
or forgetting of both forms of behavior are affected 
in much the same way by many of the same causal 
variables. In each case, though, we have had to 
speak of “predictions” rather than of “recommenda- 
tions.” Always, whether we are dealing with physi- 
ology and medicine, physics and aeronautics, or 
psychology and education, laboratory findings and 
theoretical déductions must be checked out under 
field conditions. There is great scope for experiments 
done with the specific purpose of finding out whether 
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implications derivable from learning theories lead 
to improvement of classroom procedures, As Melton 
(98) has observed, there is urgent need for a system- 
atic body of empirical knowledge about learning 
under school conditions, It yuld be an unprecedented 
event in the history of science if the development of 
this “engineering” discipline did not require the co- 
operative efforts of both the basic scientist and the 
practical educator. 

THEORETICAL VIEWPOINTS. Learning, in the 
context of education, refers to the growth and decay 
of interests, knowledge, and skills, and to the trans- 
fer of these to new situations. Within experimental 
psychology, learning has a number of meanings, dif- 
fering from each other and from that of the educator. 
Psychologists associated with the viewpoint (some- 
times termed field or field-gestalt) of McDougall 
(89), Lewin (111, p. 215-42), and Tolman (148) 
define learning in terms of changes in the individual's 
cognitions and purposes. Those associated with the 
American “functionalist” tradition (17, 92, 98, 163) 
tend to identify a concept with its method of meas- 
urement; for them learning is improvement in per- 
formance and there are as many forms of learning 
as there are criteria of improvement. Those who 
work in the tradition of stimulus-response theory 
(15, 31, 44, 159) or, to use a currently popular 
label, “behavior theory” (65, 104, 129, 139) view 
learning as a matter of systematic changes in the 
observed correlations between responses and stimuli. 
As recently as 1950, the treatment of learning in the 
first Annual Review of Psychology (99) was organ- 
ized in terms of these approaches and the long 
history of attempts to decide empirically among 
them. Judging by later reviews (30, 84, 88, 158) and 
by the revision of Hilgard’s definitive Theories of 
Learning (52), the present decade is witnessing a 
breakdown of this ideological partition. 

Many contemporary investigators, including the 
present reviewer, tend to think of the cognitive, 
functionalist, and stimulus-response “systems” simply 
as alternative modes of description, each offering 
advantages on some occasions and for some purposes. 
It might be instructive to illustrate the different levels 
of description in terms of a concrete example. Con- 
sider, say, the learning of a particular topic in arith- 
metic. The student who has successfully passed the 
appropriate course would, in terms either of every- 
day speech or of cognitive psychology, be said to 
have “acquired knowledge” about the topic in ques- 
tion, But how do we know that he possesses this 
knowledge? We look at his test papers and find that 
his scores meet our criteria of proficiency. Thus, if 
we choose, we can describe the accomplishment in 
terms of improvement in test scores, the functionalist 
approach. Should occasion arise, we can go further 
and show that the student's solutions (responses) to 
various specific problem situations (stimuli) have 
changed. The last approach, that of the stimulus- 
response, or association, psychologist, would obvi- 
ously be inconvenient for most practical purposes 
and must find its justification in any theoretical ad- 
vantages it may offer. 
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A few attempts have been made to develop self- 
contained theories of learning at the level of cognitive 
descriptions (78, 111, 148), These programs have 
been influential in instigating research and in coun- 
teracting any tendencies toward complacency or 
rigidity on the part of the more analytical approaches. 
They have not, however, led to technically mature 
theories incorporating predictive laws or specific 
techniques to further the description and control of 
behavior, either in the laboratory or in the classroom. 
Most investigators find that problems originally 
formulated in the cognitive-purposive vocabulary 
must be analyzed and restated in terms of specific 
behavioral and environmental events before much 
progress can be made toward definite answers. Conse- 
quently, the technical literature on learning has come 
to be written largely in terms of stimulus-response 
and functional concepts. 

The functionalist and the stimulus-response theorist 
differ primarily in the means by which they attempt 
to proceed from specific experimental facts to general 
laws and principles. The program of the functionalist 
(92, 98, 154, 163) is to identify “dimensions” of 
learning situations, for example, task complexity, 
meaningfulness of material, measured abilities of the 
learner. His hope is that the same dimensions will 
prove to be identifiable in many different situations 
and therefore that laws stated in terms of dimensions 
will have more generality than laws stated in terms 
of particular experimental conditions. The stimulus- 
response theorist tries to achieve generality by formu- 
lating laws that are intended to hold for all 
stimulus-response relations, regardless of the particu- 
lar context. This does not mean that complex be- 
haviors are assumed to be nothing but collections 
of reflexes, or even that each new situation must 
be analyzed in stimulus-response terms before learn- 
ing theory can be applied. A theoretical strategy first 
clearly articulated by Hull (57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63), 
and characterizing the work of many contemporary 
learning theorists (32, 104, 114, 134), is to state the 
primitive assumptions of a theory in stimulus-response 
terms, then to derive as second-order laws, or the- 
orems, predictive statements at the functional or 
cognitive levels. 

REFERENCE EXPERIMENTS. The problems 
that lead men to study learning scientifically often 
originate in everyday situations. One becomes curious 
as to how a pigeon learns its way home, or why the 
mention of a cause brings irresistibly to mind its 
customary effect, or why some skill learned in child- 
hood is retained through decades of disuse while 
the name of a newly introduced acquaintance is lost 
to memory between cocktails and dinner. Yet experi- 
ments on learning are almost invariably performed 
in artificial-appearing settings, remote from ordinary 
experience. The disparity arises from the fact that 
scientific answers to questions rarely conse quickly. 
Usually they come, if at all, only after protracted 
investigation, during which the original problem is 
redefined and simplified; experimental findings from 
the simplified laboratory situation are rarely of im- 
mediate utility, but they may serve as the basis for 
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principles which eventually illuminate the problem 
of practical interest. Further, it is a strategic principle 
of all science that facts gathered in novel situations, 
even novel laboratory situations, are of little use for 
explanatory or predictive purposes because one does 
not know how to interpret them. Consequently, it 
is not surprising that most well-established knowledge 
about fundamentals of learning comes from the in- 
tensive study of a few standard experimental situa- 
tions. It will be necessary to refer to these situations 
so often that a discussion of learning can be most 
efficiently begun with an outline of a few standard 
reference experiments, More extended discussions are 
available and should be referred to (8, 22, 53, 54, 
68, 91, 114, 163), 

Simple Escape Learning. In simple escape learning, 
the subject finds itself in a restricted situation from 
which it can escape only by making some response 
designated as correct by the experimenter. In the 
well-known studies of Miller and of Mowrer, a rat 
is enclosed in a box with a grid floor through which 
electric shock can be administered (102). Period- 
ically, the shock is turned on and remains on until 
the animal turns a wheel, or performs some other 
arbitrarily predesignated act, and turns off the 
shock. In the puzzle box used by Guthrie and Thorn- 
dike a cat is enclosed in a cage until it operates the 
latch on the release door (45, 143). Typically, the 
animal in these experiments hits upon the adequate 
response only after a period of aimless-appearing 
activity; often the first occurrence of the successful 
escape response is obviously accidental, for example, 
the animal may fall against the latch of the puzzle 
box. Once the animal has escaped, it tends, upon 
recurrence of the situation, to repeat the movement 
that led to escape on the last trial. Learning is cus- 
tomarily measured in terms of latency of the escape 
response on successive trials. 

Classical Conditioning. According to Pavlov's para- 
digm (115), the response to be conditioned (CR) 
is evoked in the presence of some originally inade- 
quate stimulus (conditioned stimulus, or CS) by an 
originally adequate stimulus (the unconditioned stim- 
ulus, or US). In the case of eyelid conditioning, the 
variety heavily favored by recent American experi- 
menters, the US which originally evokes the eye- 
blink may be a puff of air to the cornea; the CS may 
be a bell or a light flash. During a series of paired 
presentations of CS and US, the relative frequency 
of the eyeblink to the bell or light increases. At one 
time, the occurrence of conditioning was taken as 
evidence for a principle of stimulus substitution, 
according to which the response evoked by the US 
simply supplants the original response to the CS. 
More recent investigations have made it clear that 
the substitution paradigm is a highly simplified 
schematization of the actual state of affairs. Causal 
variables extrinsic to the paradigm cannot in reality 
be completely excluded, and their effect may be to 
modify the form of the CR. 

Verbal Conditioning. Verbal conditioning has been 
used to denote a class of simple human learning 
experiments in which experimental arrangements 
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parallel those of classical conditioning. The proto- 
type of this class is an experiment by Humphreys 
(67), whose subjects were given the task of predict- 
ing on each trial whether or not a signal light would 
be followed by a second (“reinforcing”) light. Tem- 
poral relations between the two lights were similar 
to those of the CS and US in classical conditioning; 
the response of predicting that the second light will 
occur takes on the role of the CR, and the subject’s 
observation of the, occurrence of the second light 
takes on the role of the UR. The course of learning, 
measured in terms of relative frequency of the pre- 
dictive response, is similar in many respects to that 
of conditioning. It will be noted that the learning of 
a single paired-associate item, such as a telephone 
number, the English equivalent of a Latin word, or 
a person’s name, fits the same paradigm as verbal 
conditioning. 

Simple Trial-and-Error Learning. In an intensively 
studied class of experiments that serve as almost the 
sole empirical basis for the systems of Skinner (129), 
Thorndike (146, 147), and Tolman (148, 149), some 
one class of behaviors is selected out of the organ- 
ism’s repertory by the appropriate manipulation of 
motivation and reward. This is simple trial-and-error 
learning. With animal subjects, motivation is ordi- 
narily hunger or thirst; with human subjects, motiva- 
tion is established by instructions, and rewards 
consist of money, praise, or simply knowledge of 
success. The experimental paradigm is somewhat 
different for the discrete-trial and the free-responding 
situations. The former is typified by the T-maze. 
Each trial of a T-maze experiment begins with in- 
sertion of the animal into the start box and terminates 
when it is removed from one of the goal boxes. 
When the animal makes the correct turn at the 
choice point, it enters a goal box containing an 
appropriate reward, normally food or water; when 
it makes the incorrect turn, it enters an empty goal 
box, where it may either be retained until the end 
of the trial (noncorrection procedure) or permitted 
to retrace and enter the rewarded goal box (cor- 
rection procedure). Learning is manifested by in- 
creasing relative frequency of correct choices and 
decreasing running time over a series of trials. The 
free-responding situation is typified by the “Skinner 
box,” an apparatus in which the animal, usually a 
rat, is permitted to operate a food-dispensing mecha- 
nism by depressing a lever. The animal is free to 
respond at its own rate, and learning is measured in 
terms of the increase in frequency of lever-responses 
per unit time. With human subjects, the earlier studies 
were done entirely in the discrete-trial situation; in 
a typical Thorndike experiment (147), the subject 
is instructed to associate a digit with the signal 
stimulus presented at the beginning of a trial; the 
correct digit must be discovered by trial and error, 
and once it occurs it is followed by reward. Recently, 
a verbal analogue to the Skinner box has become 
popular (42, 93, 155); the subject is instructed to 
give chain associations, or simply takes part in a 
conversation, and occurrences of particular words or 
classes of words are rewarded in some manner. Ex- 
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periments on the learning of motor skills, such as 
steering a vehicle or hitting a target, may be con- 
ducted with either the discrete-trial or the free- 
responding procedure. 

Simple Discrimination Learning. Discrimination 
refers to the selective association of a response with 
one particular stimulus or stimulus attribute from a 
set of two or more alternatives. Any of the reference 
experiments described above can be converted to a 
study of discrimination by a simple alteration of 
procedure. Thus discrimination training can be given 
in the eyelid conditioning situation if, say, a red 
light is always followed by the US while a green 
light is not; or discrimination training can be given 
in the Skinner box if lever responses are followed by 
operation of the food dispenser only during intervals 
when a tone is sounding. In the former case, proba- 
bility of the CR would increase in the presence of 
the red light and decrease in the presence of the 
green light; in the latter case, the animal would come 
eventually to operate the lever at a high rate when 
the tone was sounding and at a low rate, or not at 
all, during silent intervals. 

It is usually wisest not to think in terms of direct 
extrapolation from the results of laboratory studies 
to problems of education. However, one cannot fail 
to notice that the learning of likes, dislikes, and 
interests in an educational setting probably fits the 
conditioning paradigm in important respects, that 
learning of such skills as drawing, writing, and gym- 
nastics fits the simple trial-and-error paradigm, and 
that most school learning of the academic variety 
involves the formation of discriminations. 

ACQUISITION. Before a cat can learn to escape 
from a puzzle box or a child to write his name, the 
behavior defined as adequate by the experimenter or 
the teacher must somehow be led to occur. Most of 
the conditions that influence the strengthening and 
maintenance of habits come into play only after the 
stimulus and response components have once begun 
to occur together. In the matter of just how this 
initial response evocation is accomplished, the stand- 
ard experimental situations used to study condition- 
ing and learning fall into two main classes: those in 
which the to-be-learned response is originally under 
the control of the experimenter and those in which 
the response originally occurs as part of the “spon- 
taneous” activity of the learner. Classical examples 
of the centrolled situation are Pavlovian conditioning 
and paired-associate learning. In the former, the 
response to be conditioned is initially evoked by 
some “unconditioned” stimulus—a puff of air directed 
against the cornea in the case of eyelid conditioning. 
When the German equivalent of an English word is 
to be learned, the teacher can initially evoke the 
response “Tisch” to “table” as a stimulus. simply by 
presenting the two words together visually to the 
learner. Examples of the uncontrolled situation are 
the maze, in which the animal is simply permitted to 
explore until it wanders into the correct pathway, 
and the type of verbal learning situation in which 
instances of some specified class of verbal responses, 
such as personal pronouns or plural nouns, are re- 
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warded in some manner by the experimenter when- 
ever they occur in the course of a conversation or 
a chain of free associations. 

Nonlaboratory situations often overlap the two 
categories, or shift from one to the other during the 
course of learning. When place names, correct spell- 
ing of words, and the like are being learned, the 
correct response usually is supplied initially by the 
teacher, and then the situation shifts gradually to 
one of trial and error on the part of the student. 
One of the principal functions of tuition and guid- 
ance is this one of getting adequate behavior started 
in new situations. The problem often calls for skill 
of the highest order. Simply waiting for the learner 
to hit upon an adequate response spontaneously may 
be slow and uncertain; on the other hand too much 
guidance may prevent the learner from eliminating 
errors. An exceedingly important practical technique 
growing out of Skinner’s systematic investigations of 
simple trial-and-error learning is the “method of suc- 
cessive approximations” (36). Applying this method 
to a new learning situation, the experimenter Or 
teacher first defines a relatively broad class of re- 
sponses, including the one finally to be considered 
adequate and others similar to it in some way, and 
rewards any response belonging to the class. Then 
the class is gradually narrowed down until finally 
it includes only the desired response. The detailed 
procedure for optimal application of the method to 
any particular situation must be determined experi- 
mentally, since, if the class of rewarded responses is 
narrowed down too slowly, inadequate responses 
may become strongly established, whereas if it is 
narrowed down too rapidly the adequate response 
may drop out altogether. (In an animal-conditioning 
experiment we would say that the response had 
extinguished owing to excessive nonreinforcement; 
in a classroom situation, we would say that the stu- 
dent had “ceased trying.”) 

The categorization into controlled and uncontrolled 
situations has been given widely differing degrees of 
theoretical significance by different systematists. At 
one extreme, some theorists (7, 73, 107, 108, 129) 
distinguish two different basic forms of learning. 
Skinner (129), for example, speaks of respondent, 
or type S, conditioning, and operant, or type R, con- 
ditioning, depending on whether the response being 
learned is or is not, respectively, evoked initially by 
some identifiable unconditioned stimulus. Correspond- 
ingly, Mowrer (107) distinguishes “conditioning” and 
“problem solving.” 

A few theorists (44, 62, 104) do not recognize 
any important distinction at all. Still others (31, 139) 
recognize the procedural differences between the two 
types of learning situations to be important but do 
not infer any necessary differences in basic learning 
processes. 

A second partitioning of learning theorists, almost 
orthogonal to the one just discussed, has to do with 
the question of whether any learning, in the sense 
of increased tendency for the stimulating situation to 
evoke the adequate response, occurs during the “pre- 
solution” period. For illustrative purposes, consider 
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a simple discrimination problem in which an animal 
is to learn that food is always available behind a 
white door and never behind a black door, the left- 
right positions of the doors being varied haphazardly 
over a series of trials. According to what has been 
termed the “noncontinuity” viewpoint, the animal’s 
behavior during the presolution period consists in a 
series of “hypotheses” (79, 80, 148) or “provisional 
tries” (52), and learning occurs all at once when the 
animal finally discovers the correct relationship be- 
tween environmental cues and its own responses. 
The principal evidence for noncontinuity came orig- 
inally from two sources: (a) Kohler’s studies of 
problem-solving by primates in which the animals 
were reported characteristically to achieve “insight” 
into the solution of a problem after a series of un- 
successful attempts, insight being manifested by an 
abrupt shift from uniform failure to uniform success 
(78); and (b) Krechevsky’s analyses of simple dis- 
crimination learning in rats which showed that re- 
sponse sequences during the presolution period 
exhibited significant deviations from chance expect- 
ancy (79). Following the reasoning of the noncon- 
tinuity theorists, a sequence of consecutive runs to 
the right-hand door in the simple discrimination 
problem would be taken as evidence of a “hypothesis” 
to the effect that the right-hand door was correct, 
while a sequence of runs to the black door would 
be taken as evidence for a hypothesis that the black 
door was correct; learning the discrimination, ac- 
cording to this viewpoint, is a matter of finally 
discovering the correct hypothesis, which in the ex- 
ample would be manifested by a sequence of runs 
to the white door. 

The “continuity” viewpoint, associated particularly 
with Spence (134, 135, 136) but held in some form 
by virtually all stimulus-response theorists, envisages 
discrimination learning as a gradual strengthening of 
correct stimulus-response associations and weakening 
of incorrect ones by virtue of the opposed effects of 
reward and nonreward. The animal's behavior in the 
early stages of learning is assumed to be a succession 
of random samplings from its repertory of available 
responses, with the relative probabilities of different 
response classes depending on the animal's history 
of learning in similar situations, and perhaps also 
upon innate determiners of the “response hierarchy.” 
Since the stimulus-response combinations designated 
as correct by the experimenter are differentially re- 
warded, learning occurs on every trial. In the simple 
discrimination problem the behavior of approaching 
the white door is strengthened whenever it occurs 
and is rewarded, while the behavior of approaching 
the black door is weakened whenever it occurs and 
is not rewarded. 

Three decades of active research on problems 
growing out of the continuity-noncontinuity issue 
have given rise to a vast technical literature, both 
theoretical and experimental. Summaries and discus- 
sions of the earlier literature will be found in Carr 
(15), McGeoch and Irion (91), Spence (138), 
Krechevsky (80), Lashley (82), Hartmann (111, p. 
183-99), and Tolman (149), the first three being 
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favorable to the continuity and the last four to the 
noncontinuity viewpoint. More recent reviews have 
been provided by Estes (30), Hilgard (52), and 
Osgood (114). There can be no doubt that the 
principal outcome of all this research and discussion 
has been broad agreement among investigators of 
learning that a modified continuity position must be 
accepted. It is not that the facts originally cited as 
support for noncontinuity proved wrong, but simply 
that they must be reinterpreted in the light of subse- 
quent developments. Abundant direct evidence (120, 
136, 157) has been marshalled in support of the 
assumption that progressive and cumulative changes 
in correct and incorrect response tendencies are gen- 
erated by rewarded and nonrewarded trials during 
the presolution period. We can be sure that in the 
experimental example cited above: (a) a preliminary 
series of trials with the white door presented alone 
and all responses rewarded would facilitate learning 
of the discrimination; (b) a preliminary series with 
the white door alone and all responses nonrewarded 
would retard learning of the discrimination; (c) a 
preliminary series with the black door alone would 
similarly facilitate or retard the subsequent discrim- 
ination learning depending on whether responses 
were nonrewarded or rewarded, respectively; (d) 
practice on the black-white discrimination in the 
given situation would facilitate or retard later learn- 
ing of a black-white discrimination in a new situa- 
tion, depending on whether the relations of white 
and black to reward and nonreward were maintained 
or reversed, respectively, in the new situation. Quan- 
titative analyses of performance during discrimination 
learning have shown further that the learner’s re- 
sponse-times to correct and incorrect cues—that is, 
the times taken to approach the white and the 
black door, respectively, in the example—draw apart 
gradually during the presolution trials when the 
probability of a correct choice has not yet departed 
significantly from chance. Finally, an extremely re- 
vealing series of researches initiated by Harlow (48) 
has shown that in both animals and human subjects 
the rapid (often “one-trial”) learning that has been 
taken to define insight develops gradually and con- 
tinuously as the learner accumulates experience with 
a given class of discriminative problems. 

Logically one might think that the question of 
continuity versus noncontinuity should refer solely 
to the way in which the adequate response to a dis- 
criminative situation emerges, but as a matter of 
historical fact it has been inextricably tied up with 
issues having to do with the nature of the stimulus- 
response relationship. Theories associated with the 
continuity view (31, 65, 115, 129, 134) have assumed, 
or at least have been taken to assume, that the sub- 
ject in a discrimination experiment learns to associate 
his responses with the various “absolute” components 
or properties of the stimulating situation, while 
theories associated with the noncontinuity view (82, 
83, 149) have assumed that the subject responds to 
relationships among stimuli. In the two-door experi- 
ment, the former would portray the learning in terms 
of the subject’s increasing tendency to approach the 
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white door and avoid the black one; the latter would 
offer a description in terms of “learning to choose 
the lighter door.” An empirical basis for choice be- 
tween these modes of description can be provided 
only by “transfer” experiments in which the organism 
first learns the discrimination, then is tested in new 
situations so contrived that different behavior would 
be predicted by the two kinds of theories. On the 
basis of presently available evidence (32, 85, 88) 
one can conclude only: (a) that, depending on par- 
ticular conditions, either absolute or relational aspects 
of a situation can serve as bases for discrimination 
learning; and (b) that no theories so far developed 
enable us to predict in advance just when and to 
what extent each mode of description will prove 
appropriate to a new situation. 

Reinforcement of the Adequate Response. Inspect- 
ing the various reference experiments, one can see 
that certain features appear in all of them. Each 
trial (or cycle in the case of free responding condi- 
tions) begins with exposure of the learner to the 
stimulating situation that is to be the cue, or occasion, 
for the learned response; the behavior being learned 
is evoked, although not necessarily on every trial, 
by the cue; the trial terminates with a well-defined 
outcome which in some cases (escape conditioning, 
trial-and-error learning) depends on the learner's 
response and in some cases (classical conditioning, 
verbal conditioning) is wholly under the control of 
the experimenter. There is broad agreement among 
contemporary theorists and experimental investigators 
of learning that all three features are essential con- 
ditions for the systematic changes in performance 
that we ordinarily take as indicators of learning. 

The “laws” of frequency and recency, time-honored 
pillars of the older theories of association (15, 123), 
seem to imply that the mere evocation of a response 
by a stimulus is sufficient to strengthen the association 
between them. However, researches ranging from 
Thorndike’s classic line-drawing experiment (146) to 
some of the most sophisticated applications of 
modern statistical learning theory (31, 84) agree in 
demonstrating that the implication is contrary to 
fact. Unless the outcome of a trial belongs to the 
class of “reinforcers,” the probability of a given re- 
sponse to a given stimulus is not increased by their 
mere contiguous occurrence. 

Many attempts have been made to find some 
property—physical, physiological, or mental—that 
would characterize all types of reinforcers (18, 52, 
91, 106, 107, 117, 145); however, no one proposal has 
won wide or lasting acceptance. We can, however, 
say that all of the reinforcers used in standard learn- 
ing experiments, and probably all those available to 
the trainer or educator, serve one or more of the 
following functions: (a) evoke either the to-be- 
learned response or one similar to it, as in classical 
and verbal conditioning; (b) reduce or terminate 
persisting stimuli, as in escape conditioning; (c) 
delay the occurrence of cues for responses that would 
interfere with the one being learned; (d) reduce 
bodily needs or motives established by instructions, 
as in all varieties of trial-and-error learning. The 


principal justifications for treating the many pheno- 
typically different events and operations as instances 
of the single class of “reinforcers” are, first, that the 
various kinds of reinforcers appear to exert quantita- 
tively identical effects upon stimulus-response prob- 
abilities (32, 62), and, second, that once learning 
has begun to occur, processes and relations having 
to do with generalization and transfer, retention, dis- 
tribution of practice, discrimination, and the effects 
of motivational conditions all seem to be independent 
of the particular events or operations used in the 
role of reinforcers. 

The interpretation, or explanation, of reinforce- 
ment has been one of the most active theoretical 
issues in learning theory. Contemporarily, several 
distinct views can marshal considerable support. Pre- 
eminence as an instigator of research must be con- 
ceded to Hull’s “drive reduction” theory (62). Hull 
postulated that the primary forms of reinforcement— 
those not depending upon previous learning—are 
affected by reduction of the “drive state” associated 
with a bodily need such as hunger or thirst, or with 
painfully intense stimulation, Each instance of drive 
reduction was assumed to generate an automatic 
increment in strength of association (habit strength) 
between the prevailing stimulus complex and the 
response which occurred just prior to reinforcement. 
To account for the obvious fact that some instances 
of learning do not involve the reduction of bodily 
needs, Hull postulated further that any stimulus 
which repeatedly occurs in conjunction with a pri- 
mary reinforcer takes on reinforcing properties, that 
is, becomes a secondary reinforcer. In the area of 
trial-and-error learning, where drives and the opera- 
tions that reduce them can usually be unambiguously 
identified, Hull’s postulates have received consider- 
able empirical support (9, 11, 103). However, at- 
tempts to account for classical conditioning, verbal 
conditioning, latent learning, incidental learning, trial- 
and-error learning for non-nutritive incentives, and 
other forms of learning not involving independently 
definable drive-reduction, have borne little fruit (30, 
35, 52, 91, 128). Among contemporary theorists 
associated with Hull's systematic position, Miller has 
taken an interest in subjecting the general drive- 
reduction hypothesis to rigorous tests, but concedes 
it “much less than 50 percent chance of being cor- 
rect” (103, p. 1271). 

Hull's theory of reinforcement may be taken to 
represent the culmination of a long line of hedonistic, 
or law of effect, interpretations (18, 21, 52, 106, 117, 
145) which assume that a satisfying after-effect tends 
directly and automatically to “stamp in” the action 
that produces it. There has also been a long history 
of attempts to explain the effects of rewards in terms 
of more elementary processes of association and 
interference. Guthrie’s contiguity theory (43, 44), 
which has been influential with both psychologists 
and educators for more than thirty years, assumes 
that a response becomes conditioned to all cues 
present at the time of its evocation. The associations 
are believed to form instantaneously, completely, and 
automatically, with no necessity for repetition or for 
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favorable after-effects. Guthrie does not deny the 
efficacy of rewards, but he suggests that they operate 
simply as auxiliary aids to learning. The reward 
which follows a correct response in a trial-and-error 
situation either terminates some of the stimuli that 
led to the response (for example, a drink of water 
puts an end to stimulation from a dry throat) or 
leads the organism to remove itself from the original 
situation, as in the case of a cat escaping from a 
puzzle box. In either case newly formed associations 
would be protected from interference, Guthrie argues, 
since “competing responses” occurring after the re- 
warded one cannot become conditioned to stimuli 
that are no longer present. 

Advances in research have tended to blur the dis- 
tinction between “contiguity” and “effect” interpreta- 
tions of reinforcement rather than to force a decision 
between them. One factor in this outcome has been 
the growing realization (21, 35) that differences be- 
tween these interpretations are, in part at least, 
matters of linguistic preference rather than of 
operationally distinguishable implications. “Drive- 
reduction” and “stimulus termination” may sound 
like very different concepts. However, Hull (62) has 
assumed that every drive has associated with it a 
characteristic drive stimulus: consequently, reduction 
of a drive entails also the termination of the drive 
stimulus. It is interesting to note that Spence (139), 
perhaps the most vigorous interpreter of Hull’s for- 
mulation, and Sheffield (128), one of the few active 
experimentalists associated with Guthrie’s position, 
have arrived at interpretations of reward which are 
strikingly close to each other. The gist of the common 
interpretation is that new associations, or habits, 
form simply as a result of the contiguous occurrence 
of stimulus and response; the function of reward is 
the motivational one of “energizing” habits already 
learned. The idea that rewards influence performance 
but not learning is new among stimulus-response the- 
ories, but it has long been associated with Tolman’s 
expectancy, or sign-gestalt, formulation (148, 150). 

In the view of the present writer, the emerging 
pattern of experimental evidence favors neither any 
one “monistic” interpretation of reinforcement in 
terms of a single mechanism nor any of the “type” 
theories which hold that there are two or more 
fundamentally different kinds of learning. Rather, it 
appears that reinforcement depends upon a combina- 
tion of conditions. The function of the events and 
operations we term reinforcers is to supply the mem- 
bers of this set of conditions that happen to be 
lacking in any given situation. Thus, in a classical 
conditioning experiment sources of interference from 
responses evoked by intertrial stimuli are minimized 
by the standard experimental procedures, but unless 
a suitable US is supplied the response to be learned 
is unlikely ever to occur in the presence of the CS. 
In a puzzle-box experiment the correct response is 
only one of a number that initially have appreciable 
probabilities, and if the organism were left in a 
constant situation for an extended time the various 
Tesponses would continue to occur, in haphazard 
order, each in turn becoming conditioned to cues 
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that had formerly been associated with others; when 
escape from the situation is made contingent upon 
some one response, the favored response becomes 
less subject to interference than the others and thus 
gains in probability at their expense. A principal 
function of reinforcement theory according to this 
view is to account for the different kinds of rein- 
forcing procedures required in different situations, 
as well as for their common quantitative effects upon 
stimulus-response associations (31). 

Whatever the outcome of the various continuing 
attempts to construct explanatory theories of the 
acquisition process, there can be no doubt that the 
practical management of learning in any situation 
requires detailed knowledge and control of rein- 
forcing operations. The contribution of laboratory 
experiments and formal theories in this respect is 
not primarily one of facilitating the identification of 
reinforcers, Except for especially contrived laboratory 
situations, such as ones in which reinforcement is 
achieved by electric shocks to the brain (23, 113), 
appropriate reinforcing operations usually turn out 
to be about what one would expect on common- 
sense grounds. Food for a hungry animal, release 
from confinement, knowledge of error and success 
for the college student learning under instructions— 
all these prove about as effective, when properly 
administered, as any type of reinforcement known to 
the experimentalist. The constructive function of 
learning theory in this context is to specify the factors 
and relationships which determine the effectiveness 
of a given reinforcing procedure for achieving a 
given end. Several of these factors are of such 
ubiquitous importance as to require explicit mention. 

DELAY OF REINFORCEMENT. One of the most 
firmly established facts concerning reinforcement is 
that the effect of any reinforcing event upon a re- 
sponse depends critically upon the temporal interval 
between them (62, 75, 86, 122, 137, 139, 140). Un- 
less mediating behaviors (39) have been developed 
through prior learning, even a few seconds’ delay 
between occurrence of a response and reinforcement 
may mean the difference between maximal learning 
and no learning whatever. Unlike many other of the 
factors studied, delay of reinforcement is likely to 
be of even greater importance in everyday life situa- 
tions than in the laboratory. Outside of highly 
controlled experimental situations, the learner is 
ordinarily free to go on making other responses dur- 
ing the interval between occurrence of a “correct” 
response and the reinforcing event; if so, these other 
responses may be strengthened as much as or more 
than the correct one. It is well known—for human 
learners as well as animals (30, 73, 94, 147)—that 
any type of reward influences all behaviors occurring 
in temporal contiguity with it, not merely the be- 
haviors desired by the experimenter or teacher, or, 
for that matter, by the learner himself. Skinner (131) 
has pointed out that classroom procedures are often 
almost maximally ineffective with respect to the 
delay of reinforcement, Knowledge of success or 
error on the part of a student, even the very young 
student who has had no opportunity to build up 
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complex verbal mediating processes, may be delayed 
for minutes, hours, or even days following the occur- 
rence of a response to a problem situation in arith- 
metic or spelling or writing. Skinner's proposed 
remedy for this situation is to utilize “teaching 
machines.” These machines, now under intensive ex- 
perimental study in Skinner's laboratory, are intended 
not as teacher-surrogates but as auxiliary aids to in- 
struction whose primary function is to supply prompt 
and consistent reinforcement for each bit of behavior 
by the student that must be mastered en route to 
mastery of arithmetic, spelling, or any other given 
subject. For the teaching of beginning arithmetic the 
machine might take the form of a box with a window 
through which the student can see a question or 
problem printed on a paper tape. The student indi- 
cates his answer by manipulating a row of buttons 
or sliders on which the digits from 1 to 0 are printed, 
and then turning a knob. If the answer is correct, 
operation of the knob may initiate a suitable signal, 
such as the flash of a light, and move the paper tape 
into position for the next problem. If the answer is 
wrong, the knob will not move, and the student 
must correct his error before he can go on to the 
next item. It is interesting to note that devices em- 
bodying many of the features of Skinner’s machines 
were familiar in military-training installations during 
the last war (6, 37, 162); in fact, small-scale examples 
can be found on almost any toy counter and in the 
better-equipped penny arcades. It will be a strong 
testimonial to the weight of tradition over hard 
empirical fact if “teaching machines” do not receive 
extensive investigation as possible aids to learning 
in the classroom. 

QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF REWARD. A rather con- 
spicuous variable in any trial-and-error situation is 
the quality and quantity of reward given for correct 
responses. Unlike the case of delay, however, the 
effects of these variables are by no means simple. 
One might expect that the rate of trial-and-error 
learning would vary directly and continuously with 
amount of reward. This intuitively natural relation- 
ship has proved a  will-o’-the-wisp throughout a 
quarter-century of research. Thorndike (144, 145, 
146) early concluded that once a critical minimum 
value is reached, further increases in magnitude of 
reward have little or no influence on learning; below 
the critical magnitude, learning does not occur at all. 
Thorndike’s conclusion that praise, as compared to 
mere knowledge of results, facilitates learning, does 
not seem entirely harmonious with the findings (91, 
142); on the other hand, many experimenters with 
human subjects have been surprised to find that the 
subjects usually learn as rapidly when the only rein- 
forcement is an informative signal as when it is a 
monetary reward. With animals, also, some investi- 
gators have found faster learning with larger rewards 
and some have found no relationship (91). Only 
recently have analytical and quantitative studies be- 
gun to clarify this problem. Two factors have proved 
particularly important. First, almost regardless of 
how magnitude of reward is measured a strong di- 
minishing-returns principle is operative. A given incre- 
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ment to a reward of near threshold magnitude has 
much greater effect than the same increment to a 
reward of larger magnitude. Second, there is the 
matter of context. If in a given situation only one 
magnitude of reward is ever used, then, beyond 
some lower limit, it makes little difference whether 
this one magnitude is large or small. But if some 
habits are associated with large rewards and others 
with small rewards in the same situation, then rate 
of learning varies directly, and often strongly, with 
magnitude of reward (28, 46, 127, 139). In the 
theories of Hull (62) and Spence (139), variation 
in magnitude of reward is assumed to influence the 
level of motivation rather than the amount of learn- 
ing generated by the rewarded trial. It is not clear, 
though, how these theories could account for the 
observed effects of context. Quite possibly, the de- 
creased efficacy of small rewards, when they appear 
in the same situation with large ones, may be attri- 
buted to the same mechanisms as the decremental 
effects of nonreward during experimental extinction 
of a learned habit. 

INTERMITTENCY OF REINFORCEMENT. Until quite 
recently, it was standard procedure in all types of 
learning experiments to reinforce the reference re- 
sponse uniformly on every trial during acquisition 
and never during extinction, This all-or-none proce- 
dure has advantages of simplicity, but it is certainly 
not typical of nonlaboratory learning situations, and 
many interesting and important phenomena of learn- 
ing remained untouched until, about 1940, experi- 
menters began to explore the various directions of 
deviation from uniformity of reinforcement (10, 66, 
129), At the present time this area of research is the 
center of so much activity that the extensive review 
of the literature published in 1950 by Jenkins and 
Stanley (70) is already out of date. 

All varieties of intermittent (also known as “par- 
tial”) reinforment have in common the property that 
the reference response is reinforced on some but not 
all trials of a series. Two important special cases 
must be distinguished according as (a) alternative 
responses are reinforced on the remaining trials, or 
(b) reinforcement is omitted entirely on some or 
all of the remaining trials. Because of differences in 
the predictability of learning under the two proce- 
dures, they have been termed the “determinate” and 
“indeterminate” cases, respectively (31). Even within 
these cases, results are quite different for discrete- 
trial, multiple-choice situations, such as T-maze 
learning or verbal conditioning, as compared to free- 
responding situations. In the discrete-trial situation 
with determinate reinforcement, both the rate and 
the limit of learning depend in a simple way upon 
the probability of reinforcement (30, 31, 52, 84). 
If a given response is reinforced with some fixed 
probability, then the probability of the response 
changes gradually from its value at the beginning of 
learning to a stable final asymptote, and the rate of 
learning depends directly upon the extent to which 
the probability of reinforcement deviates from 
chance, that is, from .5 if there are two alternative 
responses, from .33 if there are three, etc. Also, it 


been predicted on theoretical grounds and con- 
firmed by many experiments that asymptotically the 
probability of the response will approach the prob- 
ability of reinforcement. Thus we might expect that 
if students observed the daily fluctuations of a ba- 
rometer and attempted each day to predict the next 


pressure would come to approximate the true (mean) 
probability; or, if it were the case that 90 percent of 
English nouns encountered by a student formed their 
plurals with “s” and 10 percent with “n,” we would 
expect that the student would form the plural of a 
newly encountered noun with “s" about 90 percent 
of the time, If nonreinforced trials are included in 
a discrete-trial situation, the rate of learning is re- 
tarded and predictions concerning the limits of 
learning are drastically changed (31). Theory and 
experiment concerning this variation lead us to pre- 
dict that if, say, a student were rewarded with prob- 
ability ,$ when he guessed on test items he could not 


with probability 1.0). If students in an English class 


were rewarded, perhaps merely release the 
practice situation, about 75 percent of the time when 
future 
when 
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they used “shall” in the first person 
only about 25 percent of the time 
“will,” the majority would the 

“shall” routinely, but a minority would come always 


find that, although the rate of acquisition is slowed 
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of responding can be attained than ever 
uniform reinforcement, Techniques of 
Skinner has developed may be particu- 
the learning of artistic, musical, 
where the possibility of continued 
more adequate modes of behavior 
student's continuing to practice de- 
periods of sparse reward and frequent failure. 

EXTINCTION, The term extinction originally was 
a well-defined technical term, referring to the weak- 
ening of a classically conditioned response that results 
from omission of the US, However, It bas come into 
general usage as a designator of any decremental 
process leading to the breakdown of a habit, learned 
or unlearned, 

Nearly as long-standing, and as fertile in generating 
research, as the “effect versus contiguity” controversy 
in the area of acquisition, is that of “inhibition 
versus interference” theories of extinction. These 
theories and their empirical bases have been reviewed 
by Hilgard and Marquis ($3) and by Razran (119), 
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ment of the response leading to an increment in 
excitatory strength, and every stimulus-response evo- 
cation, regardless of the after-effects, leading to an 
increment in a hypothesized state of inhibition, Hull 
distinguished two types of inhibition, reactive and 
conditioned. According to his theory, reactive inhibi- 
tion builds up during any series of response evoca- 
tions, and its effect is to oppose further occurrences 
of the same response; during rest intervals, the ac- 
cumulated reactive inhibition decays, giving rise to 
spontaneous recovery from extinction, A portion of 
the reactive inhibition generated on any trial becomes 
conditioned to the stimulus which evoked the re- 
sponse; conditioned inhibition, once formed, remains 
permanently associated with the stimulus, and its 
decremental effect can be counteracted only by the 
excitatory consequences of further reinforcements. 
This theory was intended to account both for the 
work decrement that is observed when any task is 
long continued without adequate rest intervals be- 
tween trials (124), and for the extinction that 
occurs when reinforcement of a learned response is 
discontinued, In Spence's recent revision of Hull's 
formulation (139) much the same properties are 
assigned to inhibition, but it is assumed to accumulate 
only on nonreinforced trials, Interference theories, 
identified preeminently with Guthrie (44), assume 
that extinction occurs when the cues for the learned 
response become connected (“counterconditioned”) 
to some new, competing response. As in the case of 
“effect versus contiguity,” continued research has not 
led to a decision between the alternative theories of 
extinction but has begun to establish the outlines of 
a broader theory which may incorporate the advan- 
tages of both, /nhibition alone is not a strong candi- 
date for a general theory of extinction; it does not 
account for the fact that extinction can take place 
without occurrence of the response (30), and it 
makes no reference to some of the directly demon- 
mrable sources of extinction decrement. These limita- 
tions are recognized by Spence, who has suggested 
that conditioned inhibition may be simply a label 
for the effects of competing responses established 
during extinction (139), Similarly, interference alone 
is inadequate, although perhaps only because no in- 
terference interpretation published up to the present 
has spelled out the various sources of interference in 
sufficient detail to yield a determinate and testable 
theory. 

Sources of Extinction. The experimentally estab- 
lished variables and relationships involved in ex- 
tinction have been discussed, from differing view- 
points, by Deese (22), Hilgard and Marquis (53), 
Razran (119), and numerous contributors to the 
Annual Review of Psychology (30, 84, 88). Here 
we shall be able only to identify briefly some of the 
most important ones. 

Teansinnt Stimutt. The conceptualization of a 
learning situation in terms of certain experimentally 
controlled events, such as conditioned stimuli and 
reinforcers, is an idealization, not intended to repre- 
sent fully any actual situation. Always there must 
be some “extraneous” or “accidental” stimuli; these 
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stimuli are by definition uncontrolled and do not 
occur regularly in specifiable relationship to other 
variables in the situation (hence the 
nation “transient”), but when they occur they 
influence behavior just as do the controlled stimuli, 
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But the probabilities, however small, of 
cues must cumulate over trials; thus wi 
series of trials is given, extraneous cues 
to occur occasionally. When they occur, 
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experiments, the effects of transient cues 
inconsequential, but in the long run their 
must be the eventual breakdown of any habit 
they are counteracted by continuing reinforcement. 
Srimutus Chang, Stimulus change, termed “nov- 
elty" by Skinner (130) and “generalization decre- 
ment” by Hull (68), is undoubtedly one of the 
most important factors responsible for the initial 
decrement in probability of the learned response 
during extinction. The omission of a customary re- 
ward, US, informational signal, or other reinforcing 
event necessarily entails a change in the stimulating 
situation; the changed stimuli, not having occurred on 
reinforced trials, will serve as cues for responses other 
than the previously learned one and thus will con: 
stitute sources of interference, One may ask how the 
stimulus complex that has evoked the learned response 
at the beginning of a trial can be changed by omission 
of reinforcement at the termination of the trial, The 
apparent paradox is circumvented in at two 
ways, If trials follow each other 
with 
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enough on later extinction trials to constitute 

of interference. In some types of experiments, 
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fect covariation between momentary response 
tendency, measured in terms of response speed or 
rate, and resistance to extinction has led contempo- 
rary theorists to make a conceptual distinction be- 
tween response strength and habie strength, The 
former la assumed to be determined both by learning 
and by motivational variables, the latter only by 
learning. Under conditions of partial reinforcement, 
response strength usually varies directly but habit 
Mrength inversely with the percentage of trials on 
which the given response is rewarded (70). Under 
uniform reinforcement, response strength certainly 
increases monotonically to its maximum as a fune- 
tion of trials, assuming adequate spacing, but it is 
probable that habit strength passes through a maxi- 
mum and then actually decreases as the unbroken 
series of rewarded trials continues (120), The expla- 
nation appears to be that during a uniform series of 
rewarded trials the learner develops a strong tendency 
to anticipate the reward, or, in Hull's terms, tormake 
“fractional anticipatory goal responses” ($7, 65), Then 
when reward is suddenly omitted, the result is an 
emotional reaction, “frustration,” which facilitates 
the learning of interfering responses, Some writers 
(3) speak of a “frustration drive,” the reduction of 
which reinforces any response that takes the learner 
out of the frustrating situation; others (2, 31, 160) 
think it more parsimonious to assume merely that the 
emotional reaction to nonreward involves varied 
simuli, visceral and other, which evoke competing re- 
sponses. When, under a partial schedule, rewards 
are intermittently omitted, the learner's tendency 
to anticipate reward on every trial is weakened, and 
the discontinuation of reward at the onset of extine- 
tion has little “frustrating” effect, 

Punishment, In the earliest formulations of the 
law of effect (144), it was assumed that reward 
“stamps in” and punishment “stamps out” a stimulus 
response connection, On the basis, primarily, of his 
own investigations, Thorndike (147) later reversed 
his position and concluded that, while reward hasa 
direst strengthening effect on a connection, punish: 
ment works indirectly, weakening the punished com 
nection only if it leads the individual to vary his 
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produce suppression of the punished response, the 
organism learning to avoid the locus of punishment 
(26, 29); more intuitively surprising is the fact that 
the experimenter also can produce actual facilitation 
of the punished response (38, 47, 109). A finding 
that may be of considerable practical importance is 
that under many conditions spontaneous recovery 
from the effects of punishment is very great (29); 
thus even the drastic suppression of a response re- 
sulting from severe punishment is likely to be imper- 
manent unless some alternative response is brought 
to high strength and maintained by an appropriate 
reinforcing procedure. 

Role of Extinction in Eliminating Inadequate Re- 
sponses During Learning. It might seem that with a 
suitable combination of guidance to evoke adequate 
responses, and reinforcement to strengthen them, 
learning could be achieved, perhaps optimally, with- 
out the learner’s ever making inadequate responses, 
or “errors.” If we consider only the early stages of 
acquisition, a form of guidance that ensures occur- 
rence of the adequate response alone on every trial 
may facilitate learning (16, 91, 139). But this result 
probably holds only for situations in which “dis- 
covery” of the correct response is an important part 
of the learning process. Harlow and his associates 
(49, 50, 105) have demonstrated cogently that in 
discrimination learning nonreward of a response to 
the negative stimulus, that is, an error, may con- 
tribute more toward formation of the discrimination 
than does reward of a (correct) response to the 
positive stimulus. Further, it should be noted that 
in any educational setting guidance is given only 
for the purpose of producing learning that will be 
manifested later when sources of guidance are no 
longer available. On this point, theory and experiment 
agree that maximal learning cannot be achieved by a 
training procedure that prevents the learner from 
experiencing nonreinforcement of inadequate re- 
sponses. The difficulty is that a test situation which 
does not include sources of guidance necessarily 
differs in some of its stimulating characteristics from 
a training situation which does include guidance. And 
all learning theories assume that any change from 
the stimulus complex present during training will 
tend to lower the probability of the learned response 
(33, 44, 65, 129), a prediction that has been clearly 
confirmed by experiment for both animal and human 
learners (19, 36, 116, 126, 161). Only if the routine 
includes trials on which errors are permitted to oc- 
cur and go unreinforced will the stimulating situa- 
tion of later test trials be fully prepared for by the 
educative process. 

DETERMINANTS OF RETENTION AND 
TRANSFER. Among the conditions that influence re- 
tention and transfer, we may distinguish four main 
classes: (a) those associated with the learning process, 
such as frequency of reinforcement and distribution of 
Practice; (b) those having to do with the learning of 
interfering responses either prior to acquisition of the 
reference response or during the interval between 
acquisition and the test for retention or transfer; (c) 
those pertaining to the relationships between the 
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stimulating situations prevailing at the time of original 
learning and at the time of testing; and (d) those re- 
flecting individual differences in ability among learn- 
ers. 

Frequency. In Hull's theory (62, 64) the connec- 
tion between a stimulus and a response is regarded 
as a unitary variable (“construct”) which grows 
steadily and inevitably in strength as a function of re- 
inforcements. An alternative formulation, associated 
with Guthrie’s interpretation of conditioning (44), 
and contemporary statistical learning theory (31), 
and perhaps not incompatible with Spence’s modifica- 
tion of Hull's theory (139), assumes that over a series 
of reinforced trials the response becomes associated, 
not more and more strongly with a unitary stimulus 
but with a larger and larger proportion of the whole 
population of stimulus attributes or components 
(“cues”) constituting the stimulating situation. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation the sample of cues ef- 
fective on any one trial becomes conditioned, on an 
all-or-none basis, to the reinforced response. It is 
possible on these assumptions to account both for 
the characteristic form of the habit growth curve, 
the principal empirical foundation for Hull's postu- 
late (62), and for the fact that one-trial learning can 
be achieved under suitable conditions in almost any 
of the elementary learning situations (45, 55, 125, 
156). The increased resistance to forgetting follow- 
ing intermittent reinforcement is accounted for, 
in the statistical theory, on the ground that the varied 
behavior instigated by omission of the reinforcing 
stimulus exposes the learner to a larger population 
of cues, all of which may become associated with 
the reference response on reinforced trials and then 
contribute to maintenance of the response during 
rest intervals or periods of extinction, In any educa- 
tional context, it is important to emphasize that what 
becomes strengthened during practice is the behavior 
that actually occurs, not necessarily the behavior 
that is the goal of the educator. If the learner has 
hit upon an inferior mode of response, continued 
practice will simply strengthen it unless adequate 
means are taken both to cause variation of the learn- 
er's responses and to reinforce selectively responses 
that approach or meet the criterion of adequacy. 

Distribution of Practice. Distribution of practice 
has been a favorite topic of experimental study in 
both animal and human learning and at all levels 
of complexity, and numerous reviews of the exten- 
sive literature are available (53, 68, 91, 163). Until 
recently approaches to the problem have been al- 
most purely empirical, and the results have agreed 
only in establishing that there is no one simple and 
general relationship between spacing of practice and 
efficiency of learning. The reasons for the superfi- 
cially conflicting results of different researches on 
trial spacing have been clarified considerably by de- 
velopments in general learning theory. In the concept 
of reactive inhibition, Hull's theory (62) provided a 
mechanism to account for effects of variation in 
trial spacing at short intervals. This concept may be 
viewed as a formal representation of the response- 
produced stimulation that builds up during a tempo- 
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rarily massed series of response-evocations and dies 
away during rest intervals (132), Under the condi- 
tions of closely massed trials or continuous free 
responding that characterize most experiments on the 
acquisition of motor skills, Hull's quantitative as- 
sumptions concerning the properties of reactive in- 
hibition have been well confirmed by experiment 
(1, 30, 65, 124, 132); qualitatively, the picture is one 
of uniformly direct relationships between efficiency 
of learning and spacing of practice trials—not only 
the rate of acquisition but also the asymptotic level 
of performance is depressed by extreme massing of 
trials, But as soon as we go beyond intertrial intervals 
of a few seconds, variation of the interval becomes a 
much less potent modifier of behavior, The asymptote 
of learning becomes independent of the intertrial 
interval and, at least within the limits of ordinary 
experimental designs, rate of learning depends less 
on the precise interval used than on how the total 
training series is divided into well-spaced blocks (22, 
34, 110). In both trial-and-error learning and human 
verbal learning, it has been demonstrated that learn- 
ing is most efficient when practice is divided into a 
relatively large number of relatively small daily trial 
blocks, These relationships seem to be accounted for 
in considerable detail by the statistical theory (31, 
34). 

Proactive and Retroactive Interference. Empirical 
curves of forgetting obtained by Ebbinghaus (27) 
and others who followed up his pioneering investi- 
gations in a number of experimental settings seemed 
compatible with the time-honored view that forgetting 
is attributable simply to the weakening of neural 
connections or processes as a result of disuse. But 
the “law of disuse” (77, 90, 118) has not stood the 
test of continued investigation. Well-documented in- 
stances of retention over periods of disuse ranging 
from months up to many years, even in animals 
which could not very well be claimed to prop up their 
fading memories with continued rehearsal, are al- 
most enough alone to close the issue (8, 92, 130). 
Further, disuse does not account for the drastic 
modifications of the retention curve that can be 
achieved by manipulation of behavioral variables. An 
example is the finding that sleep, following a learning 
session, results in significantly better retention than 
a comparable period of ordinary waking activity 
(69), This is only the best known of a set of related 
findings that led McGeoch (90) to conclude that for- 
getting is attributable primarily to proactive and 
retroactive inhibition, These terms refer, respectively, 
to the impairment of recall by other learning that 
occurs either prior to acquisition of a given habit 
or during the interval between acquisition and the 
test for retention. Proactive and retroactive inhibition 
have, in turn, been subject to various alternative 
interpretations, but the outcome of very prolonged 
and extensive investigation (54, 91, 100, 114, 153, 
163) is general agreement that the critical relation 
is one of interference. Once a response has become 
associated with a given situation it will be evoked 
whenever the situation recurs, unless at some time 
the cues comprising the situation become associated 


wholly or in part with other responses. It seems 
natural enough that new learning in situations aris- 
ing during the interval between original acquisition 
and the retention test may interfere with the original 
learning; cues are literally “taken away” from the 
original response. More surprising to the nonspecialist 
is the fact that interference can arise also from 
earlier learning. However, both processes are well 
established by experiment in a variety of settings 
(91, 100, 153), and in fact the recent intensive in- 
vestigations of proactive interference by Underwood 
(153) suggest that under some circumstances it may 
be a more potent source of forgetting than retroactive 
interference. For discussion of the extensive litera- 
ture on conditions of proactive and retroactive inter- 
ference, the reader is referred to TRANSFER OF 
LEARNING, On theoretical grounds it seems reason- 
able to expect that the influence of various parameters 
upon proaction and retroaction should ultimately 
prove to be predictable from the laws of acquisition 
and extinction, Contemporary attempts to derive 
laws of retention from more primitive assumptions 
have, however, been handicapped by the fact that 
most studies of retention have been conducted with 
relatively complex learning situations, such as mazes, 
serial lists, and the like, in which individual stimulus 
and response variables are not readily identifiable. 
Stringent tests of existing theories wait upon the de- 
velopment of a systematic body of knowledge con- 
cerning retention in the more elementary learning 
situations, Finally, viewing the problem of reten- 
tion more broadly, we can say that, taking together 
the dubious status of the law of disuse and the amply 
demonstrated potency of proaction and retroaction, 
many contemporary theorists assume that all forget- 
ting, in or out of the laboratory, is primarily a re- 
sultant of competition between the habit whose 
retention is at issue and others which, owing to either 
earlier or later learning, have become associated 
with components or attributes of the stimulating 
situation in which recall is to be tested (31, 44, 100, 
153). 

Stimulus Relationships, There is a mutual comple- 
mentarity among a collection of terms long familiar 
in the psychological literature: retention, forgetting, 
transfer of training, generalization, and discrimina- 
tion, Although they appeared historically as distinct, 
and in some cases almost unrelated, concepts, from 
the viewpoint of modern operationism (141) all 
these terms are seen clearly to represent different 
aspects of the same phenomenon or process. The 
learning that occurs on any occasion can be meas- 
ured only on a subsequent occasion when it is de- 
termined whether probability of the learned response 
to the same or a similar situation has undergone any 
change. When the same situatiog is reproduced for 
testing purposes we speak of a test for retention, 
and if recall is imperfect we speak of forgetting. 
When a different situation is used for the test, we 
speak of transfer—positive transfer when reference 
is to an increase in strength of the original response, 
and negative transfer when reference is to a decrease. 
Suppose, for example, that a child has just begun us- 
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ing the word “dog,” but only in reference to the 
neighbor's Great Dane. Now some mischievous older 
brothers decide to teach the child to use “horse” for 
“dog,” and, the Great Dane being unavailable, begin 
by teaching the child to call the family collie 2 
horse. When the child next confronts the Great Dane, 
we would speak of positive transfer if the child called 
the animal a horse, but of negative transfer if we 
noted that when normal learning conditions were 
reinstated the child now took longer than we would 
earlier have anticipated to learn the socially correct 
response “dog.” In the technical experimental litera- 
ture, stimulus generalization, or simply generaliza- 
tion, is usually reserved to designate transfer that 
occurs in simple conditioning situations when the 
test stimulus and training stimulus differ along some 
simple sensory dimension; a widely cited example 
is an experiment by Hovland (54) in which a gal- 
vanic skin response conditioned to a tonal stimulus 
displayed a symmetrical, declining gradient of gener- 
alization when tests were given on tones of higher 
and lower frequency than the training tone. The 
aim of education is sometimes to generate wide gen- 
eralization of certain responses, as when one tries 
to cultivate an interest in reading or music on the 
part of small boys who seem to care only for ath- 
letics, and sometimes to restrict generalization, that 
is, to develop discrimination, as when one tries to 
teach the child to choose good books and reject 
poor ones. It will be seen that generalization and 
discrimination are complementary in only a slightly 
different sense than retention and transfer. Discrim- 
ination training is necessary only if generalization 
has already occurred or will inevitably occur in a 
given situation, and one’s purpose is to narrow the 
response down to some specific stimulus or stimulus 
attribute. 

Even if we bypass subtle matters of definition by 
speaking simply of transfer experiments and retention 
experiments, the differences are by no means sharp. 
No situation can be reproduced exactly, and any 
hope that uncontrollable variations in what the ex- 
perimenter regards as the “same situation” might 
exert no effects on behavior has long since been dis- 
pelled by studies of context (54, 124, 161). These 
studies have established the principle known to in- 
vestigators of human learning as the law of context 
which has been incorporated formally into recent 
learning theories (33, 65, 121, 129). The substance 
of this law is that the response reinforced in any 
learning situation becomes associated impartially 
with all cues present, those in the “background” as 
well as those the experimenter or educator wishes to 
make the occasion for the “correct” response. If a 
subject were learning by the flash-card method to 
associate “alpha” as a response with “A” as a stimu- 
lus, the growing dependence of the response upon 
the context would not be evident during learning. 
Once the subject had reached criterion, he would 
be unlikely, of course, to give the response “alpha” 
if, say, the card were shown with the letter “A” miss- 
ing or with another letter substituted. The dependence 
of the response upon context could nevertheless be 
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demonstrated on a test for retention. If the subject 
were tested with a card containing the letter “A” 
but having perhaps the size or the shape or the 
background color changed, probability of correct 
recall would be less than if the context present during 
learning had been reinstated. In a classroom setting, 
the writer has demonstrated this effect to students by 
having them learn a sample of verbal material, 
then testing half the class in the same room and 
half in a different room (and when possible with 
a different experimenter); the group tested in the 
same room regularly shows superior retention. 

Since systematic manipulations of context by an 
experimenter significantly influence retention, we 
must assume that the random, uncontrolled varia- 
tions in context that occur to some extent even in 
the laboratory and to a greater extent in everyday 
situations will do the same. This corollary of the 
law of context is taken into account qualitatively in 
Guthrie’s writings (44) and quantitatively in sta- 
tistical learning theory (31). Random fluctuations 
in the composition of a stimulating situation over 
time have the important consequence that the learn- 
ing achieved in any one session, however stringent 
the criterion in terms of momentary strength of 
correct responses, will exhibit some retention decre- 
ment (“forgetting”) when a test is given at a later 
time. The only way to overcome this source of decre- 
ment is to give enough training sessions, distributed 
over a long enough time interval, so that the total 
population of cues that may appear on a test trial 
will have been sampled and associated with the cor- 
rect response. The sampling process can be facilitated 
by procedures, some of them discussed earlier, which 
increase trial-to-trial variation in the stimulating 
situation during learning: intermittent reinforcement, 
temporally spaced trials, variation in motivational 
conditions, practice in a variety of contexts. 

When the educator’s interest is primarily in trans- 
fer of training, rather than retention, similarity be- 
tween training and test situations is again a critical 
relationship, but it is often fixed by the nature of 
the problem and thus carnot be manipulated in order 
to influence the degree of transfer. When only the 
test situation is determined by the problem, train- 
ing conditions can advantageously be manipulated in 
order to take advantage of the direct relationship 
between degree of positive transfer and similarity, 
or communality, between the two situations. It must 
be noted, however, that transfer is not entirely 
determined by stimulus relationships; such conditions 
of learning as the procedure of reinforcement and 
the amount of training given before the transfer 
test are known to be important (8, 49, 53), but at 
present no simple and general statements can be 
made about these relationships. 

Individual Differences. The methods ordinarily used 
to identify and measure individual differences (91, 
112, 151) do not distinguish between ability to learn 
and ability to retain what is learned. There have 
been many attempts to separate these factors ex- 
perimentally, some yielding the conclusion that faster 
learners retain better, and some the opposite (54, 
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91). In a recent paper, Underwood (152) has crit- 
icized all of the earlier studies on the ground of 
inadequacy of controls. Retention has usually been 
measured in terms of proportion of correct responses 
at recall or “savings” in number of trials needed 
for relearning over the: number needed for original 
learning. When groups of fast and slow learners are 
compared on these measures, they should be equated 
in all respects except learning ability, but unfortu- 
nately this desideratum cannot be attained. If, for 
example, the groups are matched with respect to 
amount of practice, they will differ in amount learned; 
if matched on a criterion of learning, they will 
have had different amounts of practice. In the former 
case, the fast learners will be expected to show 
better retention; in the latter, the advantage is re- 
versed and the slow learners may show better re- 
tention. Underwood analyzed his data by a method 
which equated fast and slow groups for response 
probabilities at the end of learning, and obtained 
results favoring the conclusion that forgetting is 
unrelated to speed of learning. 

RATES AND LIMITS OF DISCRIMINATION 
LEARNING. Although there continue to be a few 
dissenters (50, 83), the theories that have instigated 
and directed the greater share of recent research on 
discrimination learning agree in treating it as a matter 
of concurrent acquisition and extinction processes (12, 
31, 65, 129, 134). In the simplest experiments, two re- 
sponse classes are distinguished on the part of the 
learner—for example, approaching the left or the 
right goal box of a T-maze, saying “yes” or “no”— 
and discrimination learning is defined in terms of the 
association of one response with a positive stimulus 
and the other with a negative stimulus by virtue of 
selective reinforcement and nonreinforcement. (As 
mentioned earlier, we do not mean to rule out the 
possibility that a response may become associated with 
a relationship between physically defined stimuli.) 
Thus we are not surprised to find that rates of dis- 
crimination learning are influenced by the same vari- 
ables that control rates of elementary acquisition and 
extinction: delay of reinforcement (8), magnitude 
of reward (8), intermittency of reinforcement (8, 
31, 36), distribution of practice (8), and so on. 
New variables in the case of discrimination learning 
are the degree of communality, or similarity, between 
the positive and negative stimuli, and the number 
of “irrelevant cues,” that is, cues that are uncor- 
related with the conditions of reinforcement. As 
might be anticipated, increases in either of these 
variables tend to retard the formation of a discrim- 
ination. 

Perhaps the most dramatic effects on speed of 
discrimination learning are those associated with 
maturation and previous experience. Within this 
category we may distinguish between readiness, 
which is in turn a function of maturation and early 
experience on the part of the learner, and the inter- 
problem improvement, or learning to learn, that 
results from repeated learning experiences with a 
given kind of task. The former, discussed in rela- 
tion to school learning under READINESS, has been 


shown by Mason and others (95) to be an impor- 
tant determiner of discrimination learning in young 
primates. The factors on which readiness in turn 
depends have not been fully analyzed. Learning to 
learn can be brought more fully under experimental 
control, and thus is better understood than readiness. 
The form most extensively studied is improvement in 
rate of discrimination learning during successive re- 
versals, demonstrated in a variety of situations and 
in animals ranging from rats (34, 129) to men (157). 
Even the rat comes to master a black-white or light- 
dark discrimination in a single trial after a series of 
reversals. The extensive researches of Harlow and 
his associates have revealed similar improvement, de- 
scribed as the development of learning sets (48), as 
a function of experience with discrimination prob- 
lems of a given type; thus a monkey or a child that 
originally takes many trials to learn object-quality 
discriminations (that is, those involving pairs of 
objects differing in many respects) or form discrim- 
inations will, after having been confronted with a 
sufficiently large number of problems of the same 
type, come to master new ones in a single trial. There 
is substantial reason to believe that both progressive 
improvement in reversal learning and the develop- 
ment of more general learning sets are simply forms 
of learning, following the same course and influenced 
by the same variables as intraproblem learning (50, 
101). One cannot tell by direct observation just what 
is being learned, in behavioral terms, as interprob- 
lem improvement develops, but probably it is at 
least in part more efficient habits of slowing down at 
the point of choice and observing the class of cues 
that is relevant for the given type of problem. 

In many educational settings, one is more con- 
cerned with the limits than with the rates of discrim- 
ination learning. When a child is learning to dis- 
tinguish a plus from a minus sign, or a student of 
geology is learning to classify samples of minerals, 
or an embryo physican is acquiring skill in the 
diagnosis of diseases, any means of accelerating the 
educative process is welcome enough, but the prin- 
cipal goal is a highly reliable and accurate final 
level of performance. Similarly in learning theory, 
the limits of discriminative performance have raised 
problems of paramount interest. The most difficult 
problems facing those who would extend theories of 
elementary acquisition and extinction to the area 
of discrimination have had to do with the question 
of how it is possible to develop a discrimination of 
100 percent accuracy between two stimuli or situa- 
tions that have elements in common. Straightforward 
application of either Hulls postulates concerning 
habit growth and inhibition (62), or of the assump- 
tions of statistical learning theory concerning asso- 
ciation and interference (31), to standard experi- 
ments on discrimination leads to the prediction that 
final accuracy of discrimination will be inversely 
related to degree of communality between positive 
and negative stimuli. This prediction seems to be 
borne out for discriminations formed under classical 
conditioning procedures (53, 115) and situations 
close to those of psychophysics, but in a much larger 
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number of cases it is possible to obtain virtually 
perfect discriminations even though the stimuli dis- 
criminated have a considerable proportion of com- 
mon elements (30, 31, 110, 121). Hull’s solution 
to this problem was to add the assumption that 
common cues, especially those comprising the “back- 
ground,” become “neutralized” during discrimination 
learning, thus losing their capacity to influence be- 
havior (65); and essentially the same assumption 
has appeared in several recent quantitative theories 
of discrimination (12, 121). Despite the plausibility 
of “neutralization,” however, there is rather cogent 
evidence to indicate that common elements do not 
necessarily become neutral (81, 116). Even when 
a learner has exhibited 100 percent accuracy at dis- 
criminating, say, cue-pattern AB from AC, one can 
demonstrate by means of appropriate transfer tests 
that the common element A is by no means without 
systematic influence on response tendencies; if, for 
example, AB has occurred twice as often as AC dur- 
ing discrimination training, then under nearly all 
conditions so far investigated the element A, when 
tested alone, will be about twice as likely to evoke 
the response that is correct for AB as the one 
that is correct for AC. Alternative approaches to the 
problem of common elements are an active topic of 
current research (31, 32). 

CONCEPT FORMATION. The process of con- 
cept formation has been treated from many different 
points of view, not all mutually exclusive. Of particu- 
lar relevance to the present article are the persistent, 
and not always unrewarded, attempts by learning 
theorists to analyze concept formation in terms of 
more elementary processes of acquisition, extinction, 
and discrimination. The decisive pioneering step in 
this direction was taken by Hull in one of his earliest 
experimental researches (56). Hull surmised that 
concept formation could fruitfully be treated as a 
matter of learning to associate a correct response 
selectively with some element or attribute common 
to a class of stimuli that differ from each other in 
other respects. In the case of familiar everyday con- 
cepts, like “person,” or “mineral,” it is difficult to 
identify common cues, or even to be sure when one is 
dealing with a simple concept rather than a complex 
assemblage. Hull initiated the essential experimental 
simplification of constructing “artificial” concepts with 
known properties and demonstrated that the learning 
of these concepts was influenced by some of the 
same variables as better-understood forms of learn- 
ing. Recently Hull’s approach has been carried for- 
ward by a number of investigations, Grant and 
Berg (40) have developed standardized experimental 
materials of considerably greater flexibility than 
Hull’s, and Buss (13, 14) has made detailed tests 
of predictions derived from stimulus-response learn- 
ing theory. Buss has shown, for example, that trans- 
fer among classes of stimulus-objects that differ along 
a number of sensory dimensions, only one of which 
has been the basis of discriminative training, ex- 
hibits the properties predicted from the principle of 
stimulus generalization. Also, Buss has been inter- 
ested in the determinants of “rigidity” in changing 
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already learned concepts. Effects of frequency and 
intermittency of reinforcement generally agree with 
expectations based on learning theory. A finding 
not predictable from simple stimulus-response theory 
is that human subjects learn more rapidly to reverse 
a concept than to learn a new one based on a differ- 
ent stimulus property; for example, once having 
learned to classify verbs as strong and weak, a stu- 
dent could more easily learn to reverse the labeling 
of these two categories than he could learn a new 
classification into active and passive. It has been 
hypothesized by Kendler and D’Amato (74) that 
this finding, and their own further analyses of the 
problem, can best be interpreted in terms of the 
learning of mediating (“symbolic”) responses that 
intervene between the learner’s stimulation by a test 
object and his overt response to it. Evidence concern- 
ing the fruitfulness of the mediating response hypoth- 
esis has been provided by recent studies of concept 
formation in military-training situations (164). 

METHODOLOGY. The educational psychologist 
should be able to draw upon general experimental 
psychology, not only for substantive information 
and theoretical insights concerning fundamental 
forms of learning, but also for contributions to re- 
search methodology. For the most part, however, 
substance and method cannot be sharply separated, 
even for purposes of discussion. The topics in psy- 
chology of learning included in the preceding sections 
of this article are precisely those considered most 
likely to contribute information that should be taken 
into account by the investigator of learning in non- 
laboratory settings. A working knowledge of the 
parameters of reinforcement, to take one example, 
might keep one from trying to evaluate the efficacy of 
uniform versus intermittent reward by studying ac- 
curacy of performance on a series of written arith- 
metical exercises; a reward such as praise given 
after an exercise is completed and scored might have 
some slight effect on the students’ tendencies to con- 
tinue practicing, but it would be too delayed to exert 
any appreciable differential strengthening of correct 
responses over errors. Aside from this matter of aid 
in appraising the suitability of a Particular situation 
for testing a given method or hypothesis, substantive 
knowledge may also contribute directly to the identifi- 
cation of possible sources of error in a proposed experi- 
ment. Familiarity with theory, as well as empirical 
facts, is needed if one is to distinguish, say, effects 
of motivational variables from effects of reward, 
or changes in temporary behavioral dispositions from 
changes in strength of habits. For discussion of some 
aspects of experimental design and interpretation 
that arise quite generally in the study of human 
learning, the reader is referred to Melton (97) and 
Underwood (154). Useful introductions to standard 
materials and techniques are available in several 
sources (5, 51, 91, 162). 

When the broad field of learning was reviewed a 
decade ago (99), it was plain that all but impenetrable 
barriers of research tradition, special interest, and 
linguistic convention demarcated three principal 
areas: the laboratory study of animal learning, the 
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laboratory study of human learning, and the study 
of school learning. A striking development of the 
intervening period has been the rapidly accelerated, 
and obviously most fruitful, interchange of concepts 
and methods between the first two of these areas; 
particularly notable examples of this trend have been 
manifest in the study of reinforcement schedules (25, 
30, 41, 155), probability learning (30, 31, 52), learn- 
ing sets (48), and phenomena of generalization and 
transposition (13, 30, 52). The result of these inter- 
actions is not particularly that animals have been 
found to learn more like men, or vice versa, than 
hitherto suspected, but rather that it is becoming 
possible to express the communalities and differences 
in a common terminology and to interpret them with- 
in a common conceptual structure. 

No such progress can be reported, however, toward 
sbridging the gap between laboratory psychology and 
the study of school learning. With but a few rather 
conspicuous exceptions (24, 96, 142) current reports 


« of research on learning in the classroom bear no ref- 


erence to the contemporary psychological literature 
and show no signs of its influence. The yearbook on 
Learning and Instruction produced by the NSSE in 
1950 does not list Hull, Skinner, Spence, or Tolman 
in its index (112). In the same volume, Anderson 
and Gates cite a number of “trends” that they had 
seen emerge clearly during the preceding decade: 
“Increased recognition of the role of cognition in 
human learning”; “Increased attention to learning as 
a dynamic, organic process rather than attention only 
or principally to the end product of learning”; “Rec- 
ognition of the breadth or totality of learning, 
including not only motor and verbal responses but 
also attributes and affective (emotional) aspects of 
behavior, and recognition of the interrelatedness of 
these many aspects of learning” (112, p. 13). Five 
years later another reviewer, DeLong (24), reported 
rather similar trends, including one toward “focus on 
the learner rather than on the experimenter.” DeLong 
illustrated this last trend in terms of a study which 
demonstrated a significant correlation between chil- 
dren’s growth in height and their progress in learning 
to read. The reader who has sampled the flavor of 
contemporary learning theory in the preceding sec- 
tions of the present review will recognize that no 
convergence is imminent between the educator’s and 
the laboratory scientist's approaches to learning. The 
latter is interested, not in “learning as a dynamic 
process” but in learning as a system of relationships 
among operationally definable concepts; not in the 
“totality of learning” but in the aspects that may use- 
fully be abstracted and generalized; not in “focus on 
the learner” but in the formulation of predictive, and 
preferably quantitative, theories. 

There is reason to believe that hope of eventual 
rapprochement between the laboratory and the class- 
room approaches to human learning, although pres- 
ently somewhat Utopian, does not outrun the bounds 
of possibility. The psychology of learning has found 
a fertile field of application in the area of military 
training (6, 20, 25, 37, 71, 87, 162, 164), and it does 
not seem that there can be qualitative differences of 


complexity between problems of teaching an adult to 
transmit Morse code, recognize enemy aircraft, or 
trouble-shoot a fire control system, and problems of 
teaching a child to read, write, or calculate. To be 
sure, the military applications developed only under 
the extreme pressure of a national emergency. It 
remains to be seen whether contemporary pressures 
on our educational system will prove strong enough 
to convert our classrooms into “learning laboratories” 
in the sense of the psychologist as well as that of the 
educator. 
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Children’s drawings: characteristics of, 78-79. 

Children’s reading: extent of, 1105-6. 
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Church: See Religious education. 

Church and state: separation of, 199-205. 

Cinematograpky: use of in studying skilled perform- 
„ance, 985, 1283. 

Citizen committees for public schools; 23, 1249. 

Cer education: definition, 206-7; programs, 

Citizenship Education Project: 207-8. 

City school systems: See Local school systems. 

Civics: in the secondary-school curriculum, 1303-4. 

Class size: practices in elementary schools, 1497-98; 
practices in secondary schools, 1498-99; relation to 
achievement, 224, 427, 

Classical Investigation: 216. 

Classical languages: See Greek, Latin. 

Classical tradition in education: 211-15. 

Classification tests: in physical education, 988. 

Classroom climate: effect on intergroup attitudes, 
722-23; relation to teaching, 849-50, 

Classroom organization: horizontal, 223-24; vertical, 
222-23. See also Ability grouping. 

Classrooms: architectural designs for, 1010-11; spe- 


clinics. 

Clubs (school): 508. 

Coaching: effect on test scores, 1511. 

Co-curricular activities: See Extracurricular activities. 

Codes of ethics (teacher): 1384. 

College business office: organization of, 154-55. 

College entrance: early admission, 9-10, 90-91; re- 
quirements for, 263-64. 

College faculty: effectiveness of, 286-87; health prob- 
lems of, 640; insurance plans for, 262; leaves of 
absence, 261-62; legal status of, 1191; promotion 
of, 259-60; retirement provisions for, 262; role in 
administration, 257-58; salaries of, 260, 1368-69; 
selection of, 259; student ratings of, 287; supply 
and demand, 1380; teaching load, 1499-1500; ten- 
ure of, 261, 1383. 

College graduates: supply and demand, 919. 

College majors: 276-77. a 

College presidents: backgrounds of, 256; duties of, 
256; tenure of, 256. é 

College programs: aims and objectives, 268-71; cur- 
riculum, 271-78; evaluation of, 285-88; instruc- 
tional practices in, 278-82. See also General educa- 
tion. 

College students: characteristics of, 292-98; financial 
aid for, 304-5; housing for, 300-1; legal status of, 
1191-92. s ly eee 

Colleges and universities: ability grouping in, 279; 
‘accounting practices, 155-56; accreditation of, 11- 
15; administration of, 252-55, 258-65; admission 
practices, 263-64; budgets, 156; development of, 
226-37; financial characteristics, 547-48; financial 
needs, 550-51; financial statistics, 545-46; fiscal 
relationships with governmental units, 1192-93; 
government of, 243-50; health services, 636-40; 
interinstitutional agreements and compacts, 250; in- 
ternal organization of, 255-58; investment manage- 
ment, 157; legal status of, 1190-91; psychological 
services, 1063-66; purchasing practices, 157-58; 
sources of income, 548-49; student personnel serv- 
ices, 300-5, 1415-25; student population, 289-98; 
student records and reports, 1433-36. k 

Commercial education: See Business education. 

Committee of Ten: 1216-17, 1237-38.. 7 

Communication: factors in, 122-23; in public rela- 
tions, 1078. See also Mass media. | 

Communication-arts programs: evaluation of, 310-11; 
in colleges, 309-10, 575-76; in secondary schools, 
308-9. 

Communication patterns: effects on groups, 609, 

Community: characteristics of in relation to educa- 
tion, 411, 1294; concept of, 312-13. 

Community college: See Junior colleges. 

Community development programs: 502-3. 

Community school: 1174-76. 


Community-schoo! relations: 1248-49. 

Community surveys: 723-24, 

Comparable tests; 816. 

Comparative education: aims and values, 316; bibli- 
ographic sources, 144-45; definition of, 316-17; 
history of, 318-21; methods of, 317-18; present 
status and problems, 321-22. 

Competition: in athletics, 977. 

Competition versus cooperation: effects on groups, 
604-5, 

Composition (musical): 912. 

Composition (oral); 460-61. 

Composition (written): 456-57, 460-61. 

Comprehension: reading, 1100-3. 

Comprehensive examinations: history of, 285-86. 

Comprehensive high school: 1243-44. 

Compulsory education: enforcement of, 93-94; his- 
tory of, 93; legal aspects of, 1189-90. 

Computing aids: 1048-49. 

Computing machines: 1050-54. 

Concept formation: factors affecting, 325; methods of 
study, 323-25; nature of, 766. 

Concepts: teaching of, 117, 329; types of, 326-29, 

Conditioning (psychology): 754. 

Confidence interval (statistics): 1402-3. 

Configural scoring: 1043-44, 

Conformity: group influences on, 609-10. 

Congenital malformations: types of, 966-67. 

Consolidation of schools: 1196. 

Constitutional types: 333-36. 

Construct validity; 1554-55. 

Consumer education; 400. 

Content analysis: 792-93, 1449. 

Content validity: 1553-54. 

Contiguity (learning): 757-58. 

Contracts: legal aspects of, 1185-86. See also Teach- 
ers’ contracts. 

Controversial issues: teaching of, 1308. 

Cooperation versus competition: effects on groups, 
604-5. 

Cooperative purchasing associations: 168. 

Cooperative school surveys: See School surveys. 

Caenu Study of Secondary School Standards: 
17-18, 1268. 

Coordinating agencies for higher education: 246-48. 

Core curriculum: 338-39, 360. 

Core programs: evaluation of, 339-40; history of, 
pages in secondary schools, 1263; types of, 338- 

Corporal punishment: role in discipline, 384. 

Correction for guessing: in test scoring, 1511-12. 

Corrective physical education: 978-79. 

Correlation (statistics): 1410-12, 

Correspondence study: 37, 501. 

Cost accounting in public schools: 166-67. 

Cost of living: 917-18. 

Cost-quality studies of public schools: 556, 

Counseling: evaluation of, 347-48; in colleges, 1063- 
66, 1416-17; in elementary schools, 1430-31; in 
secondary schools, 1428-30; purposes and goals, 
345; relation to mental health, 830; role of predic- 
tion in, 1039; theories of, 343-44. See also Psycho- 
logical services, Student personnel services. SA 

Counselors: certification of, 1429; functions of, 1429; 
role of, 344-45; training of, 1422, 1429-30; types 
of, 1417-18. 

County superintendent: 1171-72. 

County unit: 1195. 

Court decisions: 1184-93, 

Creative thinking: 652-54. 

Creativity: in art, 80; in music, 912; tests of, 653. 

Criteria of teacher effectiveness: types of, 1482-85. 

Criterion: role in prediction studies, 1040; role in 
validity studies, 1552-53. 

Critical thinking: 651-52. 

Cross-cultural research methods: 352-55. 

Cross-validation: 1040-41. 

Cultural differences: 350-56. 

Culture: definition of, 350-51. 
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Cumulative records: 1438-39. 

Current events: teaching of, 1304. S 

Curriculum: adult education, 34-37; agricultural edu- 
cation, 51-52; arithmetic, 65-67; business educa- 
tion, 175-76; elementary education, 432-36; Eng- 
lish, 458-61, 472; family life education, 518-20; 
health education, 626-28; higher education, 271- 
78; home economics, 670-71; industrial arts, 691- 
92; influences on, 361-63; intercultural education, 
720-21; junior college, 740-42; mathematics, 799- 
801; modern languages, 870-76; music, 909-10; 
organization of, 359-61; organization of in ele- 
mentary education, 432-36; organization of in sec- 
ondary education, 1262-63; physical education, 
981-83; science, 1222-24; secondary education, 
1262-65; social studies, 1299-1305; trade and indus- 
trial education, 1527; types of, 358-60. 

Curriculum development: in higher education, 273- 
74; in secondary education, 1252; in teacher edu- 
cation, 1457-58. 

Curriculum unit: definition of, 360. 

Cursive writing: 618-19. 

Custodians: qualifications of, 168. 


DALTON PLAN: 222. 

Data processing: methods of, 1047-54. 

Deaf children: characteristics of, 998; education of, 
997-98. 

Deafness: causes of, 996-97; degrees of, 996. 

Dean of men: duties, 256. 

Deanship: development of, 256. 

Debate: 1334. 

Decision making: within groups, 608-9, 

Decision theory (statistics): 1409. 

Degrees: graduate, 597-600. - 

Delinauency: definition of, 365; “hidden,” 366-67; 
incidence of, 366; prevention and control of, 367-68. 
See also Behavior problems. 

Delinquents: characteristics of, 367; institutions for, 
368-69, 


Democracy: classic concept of, 314-15; concept of in 
philosophy of education, 961-62. 

Democratic practices: effects on groups, 604. 

Demonstration method: 280. 

Dentistry: professional training in, 1057. 

Departmentalization: definition of, 223; in elementary 
schools, 223. 426-27; in secondary schools, 1244-45, 

Descriptive rating scale: 929. 

Descriptive statistics: 1398. 

Desegregation: case studies of community experi- 
ences with, 724; legal aspects of, 1190, 1192. 

Design of experiments: 1399-1400, 

Design of surveys: 1447-48. 

Detroit Citizenship Education Study: 208. 
Development: concepts of, 373-74. See also Emo- 
tional development, Physical development, etc. 

Developmental-activity curriculum: 359, 

Developmental psychology: definition of, 370; history 
of, 371-73; methods, 374, 

Developmental tasks: 1290. 

Dextrality: definition of, 613; extent of, 613. 

Diabetes: in school children, 1003. 

Diagnosis: concepts of, 377-79; current trends in, 
378-79; functions of, 379; in arithmetic, 71-72: in 
reading, 1128-30; in spelling, 1347-48; methods of, 
379; of behavior problems, 139-40; role in in- 
struction, 713. 

Diagnostic tests: types of, 380. 

Dialects: number of, 147. 

Differential fertility: 1035-36. 

poeni pareden 1045-46. 
ifferential weighting: of parts of tests, 1509; of pre- 
dictors, 1045-46, 5 ete 

Differentiation of instruction: 853-55, 

Difficulty of number combinations: 68-69. 

Difficulty of reading materials: See Readability. 


Difficulty of test items: 1509-10. 

Directed study: 678-79. DA 

Disabled persons: vocational rehabilitation of, 531- 
32. 

Discipline: concepts of, 381-82; in elementary edu- 
cation, 439; methods of, 383-84. 

Discriminant analysis (statistics); 1413-14. 

Discrimination learning: definition of, 755; rates and 
limits of, 765-66. 

Discussion method: definition of, 280; relation to 
achievement, 126-27. 

Dispersion analysis (statistics): 1413-14. 

Distributed practice: 762-63, 1284-85. 

District organization: criteria for, 1197. 

District reorganization: finance as a factor in, 1196; 
principles of, 1196; procedures for, 1195-97; re- 
sults of, 781-82, 1197-98, 1241-42; state responsi- 
bilities for, 1390; trends in, 1198. 

Districts (school): characteristics of, 779; consolida 
tion of, 1196; fiscal controls on, 162-63; legal 
powers of, 1185; relation to the intermediate unit, 
1201-2; relation to the state, 1201-2; types of, 1194 
95. 

Division: See Arithmetic. 

Doctorate: requirements for, 599-600. 

Dormitories: See Residence halls. 

Double sessions: in elementary schools, 424-25. 

Dramatics: 1334. 

Drawings (children’s): characteristics of, 78-79. 

Drill: in arithmetic, 67-68. 

Drives: See Motivation and Motives. 

Drop-outs: 8-9, 98-100, 1278. 

Duplication of courses: in secondary and higher edu- 
cation, 88. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: evaluation 
of, 393-96; history of, 385-86; legal status of, 
392-93. See also Kindergarten, Nursery school. 

Economic education: history of, 399-400; organiza- 
tions, 400-2; post-war developments in, 400-2. 

Economic status: of college faculty, 260; of teachers, 
917-18, 1367-72. 

enome: in the secondary-school curriculum, 1303- 


Economy (national); influence of education on, 919 
21; influence on education, 917-19; trends in, 918. 

Educational literature: guides to, 143-45. 

Educational psychology: areas of, 405-6; in teacher 
education, 1464-65; organizations, 403-5. 

Educational sociology: 408-11. 

Effect: law of, 757-58, 892-93. 

Eight Year Study: 1268-69. 

Electromyography: use of in studying skilled perform- 
ance, 984. 
Elementary education: history of, 412-21; length of, 
424. See also Arithmetic, Spelling, Reading, etc. 
Elementary-school programs: aims and objectives, 
430-32; curriculum, 432-36; evaluation of, 436-38: 
in modern languages, 870-72; in science, 1222-24: 
in social studies, 1300-1. 

Beant schoo! students: characteristics of, 443- 


Elementary schools: ability grouping in, 427-28; ad- 
ministration and organization of, 421-28; class 
size, 1497-98; enrollment, 442-44; health services. 
641-44; psychological services, 1067-70; student 
Personnel services, 1430-32; student population, 
442-46; student records and reports, 1437-40. 

Elimination from school: 8-9, 98-100, 1278. 

Emotion: autonomic patterning of, 449; definition of, 
448; determinants of, 448; developmental changes 
in, 450-53; relation to readiness, 1083-84. 

Emotional characteristics: of adults, 45; of children, 
700; of gifted children, 586. 

Emotional disturbance: symptoms of, 827-28. See 
also Behavior problems, Mental health. 
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Endowments: role in financing higher education, 548- 


Engineering: professional training in, 1057. 

English: aims and objectives, 457-58, 471-72; curricu- 
lum, 458-61, 472; evaluation in, 464-66, 475-76; 
methods of teaching, 461-64, 472-75. 

English as a second language: teaching of, 478-81. 

Enriched programs; 89-92, 588, 

Enrollment: in agricultural extension programs, 492- 
93; in elementary education, 442-44; in higher edu- 
cation, 97, 289-91; in junior colleges, 739; in 
secondary education, 1272-75; prediction of, 97-98; 
trends in, 96-97. 

Entrance requirements: colleges, 263-64; elementary 
schools, 425-26. 

Enumerative studies (statistics): 1399. 

Environment and heredity: role in mental develop- 
ment, 820-22. 

Epilepsy: in school children, 1003-4. 

Equal-appearing intervals (method of): 810. 

Equipment: dimensional standards for, 1018-19; for 
science instruction, 1226-27; for special class- 
rooms, 1013. 

Equivalence (reliability): 1147. 

Equivalent tests: 816. 

Escape learning: 754. 

Essay test: reliability of, 1504-5; uses of, 1504; 
validity of, 1505-6. 

Esthetic judgment: in art, 81. 

Estimation (statistics): 1401-5. 

Ethics: codes of for teachers, 1384; views of in 
philosophy of education, 960-61. 

Ethnic groups: definition of, 351. 

Ethnocentrism: 106-7. 

Evaluation as a field of study: history of, 482-83; 
methods of, 484; relation to instruction, 714, 857- 
58; role of objectives in, 483. _ x 

Evaluation (of programs and services): agricultural 
extension programs, 494-96; business education 
programs, 180; college programs, 285-88; com- 
munication-arts programs, 310-11; core programs, 
339-40; counseling services, 347-48; early child- 
hood education programs, 393-96; elementary- 
school programs, 436-38; extracurricular activities, 
510; general education programs, 578-80; gradu- 
ate programs, 597-98; health education programs, 
629-31; home economics programs, 671-72; in- 
service education programs, 707-8; placement serv- 
ices, 936-37; psychological services, 1072-73; rec- 
reation programs, 1140-41; school library services, 
1209; science programs, 1227-28; secondary-school 
programs, 1268-70; social studies programs, 1310- 
12; student personnel services, 1422-23; student 
teaching programs, 1478-80; supervisory programs, 
1444-45; teacher education programs, | 1466-68. 

Evaluation (practices and techniques): in adult edu- 
cation, 38; in agricultural education, 54-55; in 
arithmetic, 72-73; in English, 464-66, 475-76; in 
industrial arts, 693-94; in Latin, 219-20; in mathe- 
matics, 804; in modern languages, 882-83; in 
physical education, 985-89; in spelling, 1349-50; 
in trade and industrial education, 1527-28. 

Evening colleges: adult programs, 34-35. 

Examinations: 857-58, 1502-14. l 

Exceptional children: See Gifted children, Mentally 
retarded children, Physically handicapped children, 
Special education. 

Exchange student programs: 
enrollments in, 291 R 

Exchange teacher programs: agencies for, 734-35. 

Expenditures (colleges and universities): financing of 
capital expenditures, 549-51; financing of current 
expenditures, 548-49. 7 ù 

Expenditures (public schools): cost-quality relations, 
556; financing of capital expenditures, 562-63; 
trends in, 555-56, 917; unit-cost analyses of, 555. 

Experimental design: 1399-1400. 

Experimental method: 486-90. 

Extension agents: characteristics of, 494. 


agencies for, 734-35; 
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Extension education (agricultural): budget, 492; en- 
rollment, 492-93; evaluation of, 494-96; history of, 
491-92; methods of teaching, 495-96; organization 
and administration of, 493; programs, 494; staff, 
492-94. 

Extension education (university); functions of, 499; 
history of, 498-99; organization and administration 
of, 504-5; programs, 499-504; student population, 
499-501. 

Extinction (learning): concept of, 760; sources of, 
760-61. 

Extracurricular activities: definition of, 506-7; evalu- 
ation of, 510; history of, 507-8; trends in, 508-11. 

Eye movements in reading: 1096-97. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS: 1412-13. 

Faculty: See College faculty, Staff, Teachers. 

Faculty advisors: See Counselors. 

Failure (school): 8-9. 

Family: concept of, 512; influence on personality, 
512-14, 952-54; influence on school adjustment, 
514; role of father in, 512. 

Family life education: aims and objectives, 518; cur- 
riculum, 518-20; history of, 517-18; instructional 
practices in, 520-21. See also Home economics. 

Father: role of, 512. 

Fear: 450-51, 897. 

Federal aid for capital expenditures: 1027-28. 

Federal aid to education: history of, 520-26; issues 
in, 536-41; legislation, 522-26. 

Federal control of higher education: 249-50. 

Federal government: relation to education, 249-50, 
522-44. 

Federal legislation affecting education: 522-26. 

Federal taxation: relation to support of public 
schools, 558. 

Federally affected areas: support for education in, 
524-25. 

Federally operated educational programs: 526-29. 

Fertility: effect on age-group populations, 1034-35; 
effect on mobility, 1035. 

Field trips: instructional effectiveness of, 122. 

Fifth-year programs of teacher education: 1469-71. 

Films: See Motion pictures. 

Filmstrips: instructional effectiveness of, 120-21. 

Final examinations: role in teaching, 857-58. 

Finance: of college health services, 638; of colleges 
and universities, 544-51; of public schools, 553-65. 

Financial aid for college students: 304-5. 

Financial need: colleges and universities, 550-51; 
public schools, 561. 

Financial statistics: colleges and universities, 545- 
46; public schools, 553-55. 

First Amendment and religion in public schools: 200. 

Fiscal controls: colleges and universities, 244-46; 
public schools, 162. 

Fiscal independence of school districts: 162-63. 

Fiscal reporting: in colleges and universities, 155; in 
public schools, 165-66. 

Follow-up: role in placement procedures, 935. 

Follow-up studies: of college students, 286; of sec- 
ondary-school students, 1270. 

Food services in secondary schools: 1255. 

Forced-choice rating technique: 810, 931. F 

Foreign languages: See Greek, Latin, Modern lan- 
guages, 

Foreign languages in general education: 576. 

Forgetting: theories of, 763. 

Formal discipline: See Transfer of learning. 

Foundation program: financing of, 560-61. 

Foundations (philanthropic): activities of, 567-68; 
administration of, 566-67; Congressional investi- 
gations of, 568-69; definition of, 565; history of, 
565-66; purposes of, 567-68; services to educa- 
tion, 568. 
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Four-H Clubs: 523. j 
Four-quarter plan (elementary education): 424-25. 
Four-year high school: 1242-43. 

Fraternities: role of in colleges, 303-4. 

Free textbooks: 1522-23. 

French: See Modern languages. 

Freudian conceptions of personality: 948-49. 
Frustration: 452, 761, 893. 

F-scale: 949-50. Pa z 
Fundamental operations: in arithmetic, 69-70. 
Fundamental education: 1174-75. 

Future Farmers of America: 524. 

Future Home-makers of America: 524. 
Future Teachers of America: 1376. 


GENERAL EDUCATION: aims and objectives, 
573-74; curriculum, 574-77; definition of, 276, 
570; history of, 570-73; instructional practices in, 
577-78; issues in, 571-73; role of science in, 1219- 
20. 


General education programs: evaluation of, 578-80: 
in junior colleges, 741-42. 

General science: See Science. 

Genetics: relation to somatotyping, 335. 

Geography: See Social studies. 

Geometry: See Mathematics. 

German: See Modern languages. 

GI Bill: 530-31. 

Gifted children: achievement of, 590; characteristics 
of, 584-86; definition of, 584; education of, 586- 
90; special problems of, 89-91. 

Ce grants: role in financing higher education, 
548-49. 

Governing boards (higher education): 254-55. 

ea yaument: in the secondary-school curriculum, 

Governmental immunity; of institutions of higher edu- 
cation, 1191; of school districts, 1187-88. 

Grade norms: characteristics of, 925-26. 

Grade organization: history of, 222. 

Grade placement: of spelling words, 1344. 

Grade progress: 5. 

Graded schools: development of, 1236-37. 

Grades: See Marks and marking systems, 

Graduate degrees: 597-600. 

Graduate education: issues in, 600-2. 

Graduate programs: evaluation of, 597-98; in teacher 
education, 1469-71; scope of, 597-98. 

Graduate school: definition of, 593-94: history of, 
res organization of, 594-95; research activities, 


Graduate students: characteristics of, 598. 

Grafts (tissue): 970-71. 

Grammar: role in the classical tradition, 211, 213-15; 
teaching of in English, 459-62; teaching of in 
modern languages, 878. 

Grants: role in financing higher education, 548-49. 

Graphic materials: effect on learning, 121-22. 

Graphic rating scale: 809-10, 930. 

Greek: teaching of, 220. 

Group: cohesiveness of, 606-7; definition of, 602-3; 
functions of, 608-10; objectives of, 603; structure 
of, 605-6, 

Group. climate: 604, 

Group discussion; 852-53. 

Group dynamics: See Group, Group processes, 

Group morale: 605. 

Group processes: relation to curriculum development, 
362; relation to education, 610-11; relation to social 
development, 1288-89. 

Group structure: effect on attitudes, 107-8. 

Group work agencies: adult programs of, 35-36. 

Grouping of students: in colleges and universities, 
279; in elementary schools, 427-28; in secondary 

"schools, 1267. 


Growth: See Mental development, Motor develop- 
ment, Physical development, etc. 

Growth of body segments: 968-69. 

Guessing: correction for in test scoring, 1511-12. 

Guidance: See Counseling, Psychological services, 
Student personnel services. 

Guided study: 678-79. 

Guttman scale: 812. 


HANDEDNESS: 613-15. 

Handicapped children (characteristics of): mentally 
retarded, 835-43; physically handicapped, 995- 
1004. 

Handicapped persons: federal programs of rehabilita- 
tion for, 531-32. 

Handicaps (physical): auditory, 996-98; motor, 1000. 
2; visual, 998-1000. 

Handwriting: cursive, 618-19; factors related to, 621 
22; influence on spelling, 1343; legibility of, 622; 


manuscript, 618-19; motor patterns in, 619-20; 
quality of, 621; speed of, 620; teaching of, 616 
18 


Handwriting instruments: 620. 

Hard-of-hearing children: See Deaf children. 

Health: of adults, 43; of children, 1002-4; of college 
faculty, 640; of college students, 640; of teachers, 
1360-61; of World War II draftees, 527. 

Health education; aims and objectives, 624-26; cur- 
riculum, 626-28; instructional practices, 628-29; 
teacher preparation, 629. 

Health education programs: evaluation of, 629-31. 

Health examinations: 638, 643. 

Health problems: of adults, 43; of children, 1002-4; 
of college faculty, 640; of college students, 640: 
of teachers, 1360-61. 

Health services: college and university, 636-40; ele- 
mentary and secondary, 641-44. 

Hearing: relation to reading ability, 1098. See also 
Deaf children, Deafness. 

Hearing disorders; relation to speech, 1333. 

Heart disease: in school children, 1003. 

Heating requirements for school buildings: 1016- 
17 


Heredity: factors in personality, 946-47. 

Heredity and environment: role in mental develop- 
ment, 820-22. 

High school: development of, 1235-38: organization 
of, 1244-45. See also Junior high school, Secondary 
schools. 

High school-college relations: 275. 

Higher education: administration of, 252-65: tax- 
onomy of, 237. See also College programs, Colleges 
and universities, Graduate education, Junior col- 
leges, Professional education, Teacher education. 

Higher mental processes: 645-57. 

Historical method of research: 662-63. 

History: in the secondary-school curriculum, 1302-3. 

Heron of education: role in teacher education, 663- 


History of education as a field of study: 661-66. 

History of elementary education: 412-17. 

History of higher education: Europe, 231-32, sources, 
228-29; U. S., 233-36. 

History of secondary education: 1232-39. 

History of teacher education: 1452-53. 

Holding Power of secondary schools: 1269-70, 1277- 


Home: See Family. 

Home economics: administrative problems in, 672- 
73; curriculum, 670-71; history of, 669-70; methods 
of teaching, 671; professional training in, 1057. See 
also Family life education. 

Home economics programs: evaluation of, 671-72. 

Home-school relations: 940, 

Homework: 677-79. 
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Homogeneity (reliability): 1146-47. 

Homogeneous grouping: definition of, 223; in col- 
leges, 279; in elementary schools, 427-28; in secon- 
dary schools, 1267. 

Honors courses: 282, 1267. 

Horizontal organization in schools: 223, 

Housing for college students; 300-1. 

Human development: See Developmental psychology, 
Language development, Mental development, Mo- 
tor development, etc. 

Human relations: role in administration, 21, 1248; 
role in teaching, 848-50. See also Intercultural 
education. 

Humanities courses in general education, 576. 

Hygiene: See Health education, Mental health. 

Hypotheses (statistics): testing of, 1405-9, 


ILLITERATES: education of, 527. 

Illumination: classroom requirements, 1014-15; rela- 
tion to reading ease, 1110-11. 

Illustrations: effect on learning, 121, 

Immunity (governmental): of institutions of higher 
education, 1191; of school districts, 1187-88. 

Incentives: role in teaching, 856-57. 

Incidental learning: 893, 

Income: of college administrators, 260-61; of college 
faculty, 260; of schools, 556-58; of teachers, 1367- 
70. 

Indebtedness of school districts: 167-70, 

Independent study programs: 282. je 

Indians (American): federal programs of education 
for, 529. 

Individual differences: dimensions of, 681-82; fac- 
tors in, 682-83; methods of providing for, 853-55; 
provisions for in secondary schools, 1267; relation 
to curriculum development, 362; relation to learn- 
ing, 764-65. 

Individualization of instruction: 853-55. p 

Industrial arts: aims and objectives, 690; curriculum, 
691-92; evaluation in, 693-94; history of, 689-90; 
instructional practices in, 692; teacher preparation, 
693. 

Industrial education; See Trade and industrial educa- 
tion. 

Infancy: mental functions in, 818-19; motor develop- 
ment in, 901; physical development in, 967. 

Infants: characteristics of, 697-99. 

Inferential statistics: 1401-9.. ; 

Information: relation to attitudes, 106; teaching of 
By Ameal ERE WAYA 

Inhibition (retroactive): A 

In-service education: evaluation of, 707-8; extent of, 
702-3; in secondary schools, 1250; motivation 
techniques in, 705-6; need for, 703-4; pro- 
grams, 706-7; relation to student mental health, 
831-32. 

Insight (learning): 756. 

Instinct: 888. i 

Instruction: factors influencing, 711-12; functions of, 
712; in colleges, 278-82; in elementary schools, 
426-28; in relation to evaluation, 714, 857-58; in 
secondary schools, 1265-68; methods of increasing 
transfer in, 1540-42. See also Methods of teaching, 
and the various subject-matter headings. 

Instruction as a field of study: 710-15. 

Instruction in the use of the library: 1206. 4 
Instructional materials: See Audio-visual techniques, 
Textbooks, Training devices. ie $ 
Instructional process: relation to training devices, 

1530-32. 

Insurance: public-school property, 169; transporta- 
tion of students, 1548-49. 

Insurance plans: for college faculty, 262; for teachers, 
1365. 

Integration (curriculum): 359-60. 


Integration (racial): See Desegregation. 

Intellectual abilities: of college students, 294; of 
gifted children, 585; of mentally retarded children, 
838; of secondary-school students, 1279-81; of 
teachers, 1358-59. 

Intellectual development: See Mental development. 

Intelligence: relation to achievement, 717; relation to 
age, 351-52; relation to age in gifted children, 585; 
relation to arithmetic ability, 71; relation to art 
abilities, 83; relation to motor development, 903; 
relation to musical abilities, 907-8; relation to race 
mixture, 351; relation to social class, 717. 

Intelligence quotient: 715-16; 814-15. 

Tutelligesioe test performance: cultural factors in, 355, 


Intelligence tests: 59-61, 715-17. 

Intensive Language Program: 479-80, 864-65. 

Intercultural education: aims and objectives, 719-20; 
Sima 720-21; history of, 718-19; workshops 
in, - 

Interest in science: as an objective, 1221-22. 

Interests: determinants of, 729-30; during adoles- 
cence, 27; during childhood, 197; effects of experi- 
ence on, 730-31; effects of motion pictures on, 
117-18; in comics, 1107; in reading, 475, 1105-8; 
measurement of, 728; of adults, 43-45; relation to 
choice of vocation, 732; relation to educational 
achievement, 731-32; relation to vocational success, 
732; role in teaching, 857-58; stability of, 730; 
types of, 728-29. 

Interference: relation to forgetting, 763. 

Intergroup attitudes: factors in, 722-24, 1289-90. 

Intergroup education: 719. 

Intermediate grades: See Elementary education, Ele- 
mentary schools. 

Intermediate district: characteristics of, 1200-1; defi- 
nition of, 1194-95; factors in the development of, 
1201; functions of, 1200; organization of, 1198- 
1201; relation to local systems, 780, 1201-2; rela- 
tion to the state, 1201-2. 

Intermittent reinforcement (learning): 759-60. 

Internal consistency (reliability): 1146. 

International relations in education: 734-36. 

Internship: in teacher education, 1473-75. 

Interpersonal relations: role in teaching, 848-50. 

Interscholastic athletics; issues in, 977-78. 

Interval scale: 808. 

Interview: role in placement, 935; use of in surveys, 
1448-49. 

Intra-individual differences: 684-85. 

Intramural sports: 979. 

Investment: of college funds, 157; of public-school 
funds, 165. 

Ipsative scale: 809, 

IQ: 715-16, 814-15. 

Item analysis: 1512-13. 

Item difficulty: 1509-10. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE FACULTY: 742. 

Junior-college programs: general education, 741-42; 
vocational education, 741. 

Junior colleges: definitions of, 736-37; enrollment in, 
739: geographic distribution of, 739-40; legislation, 
740; types of, 737-38. 

Junior high school: 1238, 1242-43. 

Juvenile courts: Standard Juvenile Court Act, 365. 

Juvenile delinquency: See Delinquency. 


KINDERGARTEN: history of, 389-90; legal status 
of, 392-93. k 

Kindergarten programs: aims and objectives, 391; 
evaluation of, 395-96; organization of, 392. 

Knowledge of results: relation to achievement, 126. 
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LABOR EDUCATION: adult programs, 36-37. 

Laboratory method: 280, 851-52. 

Laboratory schools: 1459, 1475. Asma 

Land-grants (federal): history of, 522; legislation, 
-23. 


Language: analysis of the language-learning process, 
745; uses of by children, 749-50. See also Com- 
munication arts, English, English as a second lan- 
guage, Greek, Latin, Modern languages. 

Language aptitude tests: 881-82. 

Language arts: 306-11, 454-66. ; 

Language development: factors related to, 749; in- 
dices of, 748; nature of, 744-45; relation to the 
teaching of language arts, 750; stages in, 747-48: 
types of, 746-47, 

Language laboratories: instructional uses of, 874- 
75 


Latent structure analysis: 812, 1413. 

Laterality: 613-15. pi A 

Latin: aims and objectives, 215-16; evaluation cin, 
219-20; methods of teaching, 218-19; pronunciation 
of, 215; textbooks, 216-17; vocabulary studies, 
217-18; word-frequency studies, 217-18. 

Latin grammar school: 1232-34. 

Law: professional training in, 1057-58. 

Law of effect: 757-58, 892-93. 

Law (school): 1184-93. 

Leaders: activities of, 607-8; characteristics of, 607; 
relation to group, 608; training of, 608. 

Leadership: definition of, 607; functions of, 607-8. 

Learning: relation to personality, 947-48. 

Learning (psychology): acquisition, 755-60; extinc- 
tion, 760-62; factors in retention and transfer, 762- 
ya theories of, 752-53; types of experiments, 753- 


Learning of concepts: factors in, 325, 766. 

Learning of skills: factors in, 1283-85. 

Learning theory: relation to counseling, 343. 

Leaves of absence: for college faculty, 1363-64; for 
teachers, 1362-63. 

Lecture method: 280, 851. 

Left-handedness: extent of, 613. 

Legal education: 1057-58. 

TE on parent participation in education: 


Legal status: of college faculty, 1191; of college 
Students, 1191-92; of students, 1189-90; of teach- 
ers, 1188-89. 

Legibility: of handwriting, 622; of print, 1108-11. 

pi akion relating to education: 522-26, 1184- 


Leisure-time use: effect of education on, 1292. 

Level of significance (statistics): 1405-6. 

Liability: of institutions of higher education, 1191; 
anoal board members, 1186; of school districts, 

Liberal arts: definition of, 570. See also General edu- 
cation, Liberal education. 

Liberal education: comparison of with general edu- 
cation, 570: definition of, 276. 

Libraries (college): 772-73. 

Libraries (public): educational programs, 773-74; 
es in rural areas, 772; types of, 773; use of, 

Libraries (special): 773. 

Libraries (school): administration of, 1207-9; agen- 
cies of control, 1207; facilities of, 1203-4: func- 
tions of, 1204-6; methods of evaluating, 1209; 
regional planning for, 1208-9; staff, 1207-8; use 
of, 1206-7. 

Librarians (school); preparation of, 1207-8. 

Library science: professional training in, 1058. 

Lighting: relation to reading ease, 1110-11. 

Lighting requirements for classrooms: 1014-15. 

Linguistic method: in teaching English as a second 
language, 479-80; in teaching Latin, 219; in teach- 
„ing modern languages, 864-65. $ 

Linguistics: See Linguistic method. i 

Listening: teaching of, 309-10; tests of, 61. 


Literacy: 1092-93. 

Literature: teaching of, 470-76. 

Literature (educational): guides to, 143-44. 

Loans (student): in higher education, 304-5.» 

Local norms: characteristics of, 924. 

Local school district reorganization: finance as a 
factor in, 1196; principles of, 1196; procedures 
for, 1195-97; results of, 781-82, 1197-98, 1241- 
42; state responsibilities for, 1390; trends in, 
1198. 

Local school districts: characteristics of, 779; consol- 
idation of, 1196; fiscal controls on, 162-63; legal 
powers of, 1185; relation to the intermediate unit, 
1201-2; relation to the state, 1201-2; types of, 
1194-95, 

Local school revenues: 557. 

Local school systems: characteristics of, 779; history 
of, 777-79, 781; organization of, 779-80; types of, 
1194-95, 

Longitudinal study: methods of, 374. 

Love: development of, 452-53. 

Loyalty: to groups, 1289-90. 

Lunch program (school): 525. 


MAGAZINE READING: extent of, 1106. 

Maintenance of physical plant: 168-69. 

Maladjustment: See Behavior problems, 
health. 

Man-to-man rating scale: 810, 930. 

Manual training: See Industrial arts, 

Manuscript writing: 618-19. 

Marital status: of college students, 292; of teachers, 
1189. 

Marks and marking systems: history of, 783-86: pro- 
cedures, 787-89; purposes ‘of, 787; reliability of, 
788. 

Mass media: characteristics of audiences, 793-94: 
characteristics of communicators, 792; content of. 
792-93; effects of, 794-95; influence on reading, 
1090-91, 

Massed practice: 762-63, 1284-85. 

Masters’ degree programs in teacher education; 1469. 
71. 


Mental 


Masters’ degrees: definitions and descriptions, 599; 
growth in number of, 597-98. 

Mathematical concepts: development of, 326. 

Mathematics: aims and objectives, 798-99: curricu- 
lum, 799-801; evaluation in, 804; history of, 796- 
98; instructional practices, 801-4; role in general 
education, 576; teacher preparation, 803-4. 

Maturation: definition of, 373; relation to readiness, 
1082-83. ` $ 

Maximum likelihood principle (statistics): 1403-4. 

Measurement theory: 807-16. See also Reliability, 
Validity. : 

Mechanical aptitude: tests of, 61. 

Medicine: professional education in, 1058-59, 

Memorization of music: 911. 

Mental ability: See Intelligence. 

Mental age: 715-16. 

Mental development: factors in, 820-22; in adoles- 
cence, 26-27, 819; in adulthood, 43, 819-20: in 
childhood, 195-96, 700, 818-19; in infancy, 818: 
relation to age, 817-18. 

Mental discipline: See Transfer of learning. 

Mental health: biochemical factors in, 826-27; con- 
cepts of, 824-25; early experiences as factors in, 
827-29; genetic factors in, 826; learning as a factor 
in, 827; school experiences as factors in, 829-30; 
eons cultural factors in, 827-28; stress factors 
in, 827. 

Mental health programs: 639, 830-33, 

Mental Practice: relation to achievement, 126; rela- 
tion to learning of skills, 1284. 

Mental processes: See Higher mental processes. 
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Mental retardation: definitions of, 836-37; di i 

wa KA eS of, 837. Be 
entally retarded children: characteristics of, 837- 
38, 840-41; educational programs for, 841-43; 
social adjustment of, 840-41. 

Merit rating: relation to salary, 1179. 

Methods of teaching: in adult education, 37-38; in 
agricultural education, 53; in agricultural exten- 
sion, 495; in arithmetic, 67-71; in business educa- 
tion, 177-79; in character education, 188-90; in 
colleges and universities, 279-82; in communication 
arts, 307-10; in English, 461-64, 472-75; in family 
life education, 520-21; in general education, 577- 
78; in health education, 628-29; in home econom- 
ics, 671; in industrial arts, 692; in Latin, 218-19; 
in literature, 473-75; in mathematics, 801-4; in 
modern languages, 876-80; in music, 910-13; in 
physical education, 984-85; in reading, 1121-25; in 
science, 1222-24; in secondary schools, 1266-67; 
in social studies, 1305-7; in speech, 1335-36; in 
spelling, 1345-49; in teacher education, 1465-66; 
processes in, 855-58; provisions for individualizing 
instruction, 853-55; role of interpersonal relations 
in, 848-50; types of, 850-53. 

Migration: See Mobility. 

Military services: See Armed services. 

Military training: in colleges, 277-78. 

Milk program (school): 525. 

Mobility: of college students, 291; of students, 1279; 
of U. S. population, 1036-37. 

Modern Language Study: 863-64. 

Modern languages: achievement tests in, 882-83; ap- 
titude tests in, 881-82; cultural objectives, 869-70; 
enrollment in, 862-63; evaluation in, 882-83; his- 
tory of, 861-62; in colleges, 875-76; in elementary 
schools, 870-72; in secondary schools, 872-75; in- 
structional practices, 876-80; linguistic objectives, 
868-69; major studies, 863-68; teacher preparation, 
880-81. 

Monotones: 909. 

Moral concepts: development of, 327-28. 

Moral training: See Character education, 

Morale: of groups, 605; of teachers, 1360. 

Mortality (student): 8-9, 98-100, 295, 1278. 

Motion pictures: instructional effectiveness of, 116-18; 
instructional uses of, 127-28; uses of in studying 
skilled performance, 985, 1283. (i 

Motivation: concepts of, 888-90; effects of motion 
pictures on, 117-18; factors in, 893-94; measures 
of. 891-92; methods of investigation, 891-92; of 
adults, 39-40, 43-45; of college students, 295; rela- 
tion to learning, 892-93; relation to Jearning of 
skills, 1285; role in training and education, 856-57, 
895-98; theories of, 890-91. 

Motives: acquisition of, 894; activation of, 894-95; 
persistence of, 894; relation to attitudes, 104-5. See 
also Achievement motive. 

Motives for reading: 1089. 

Motor ability tests: 986. 

Motor development: 901-4. 

Motor skills: teaching of by film, 117. 

Multiple-choice test items: 1407-8. 

Multiple comparisons: in statistics, 1407-8. 

Multiple-regression: use in prediction, 1042-45. 


Multiple-type organization: in colleges and universities. 


255; in public schools, 163. 
Multiplication: See Arithmetic. 
Museums: 774-77. d 
Music: curriculum, 909-10; instructional practices, 
910-13. 
Music appreciation: 912-13. k 
Music tests: reliability of, 906; validity of, 906-7. 


Musical abilities: relation to other traits, 907-8; tests, 


of, 905-7. 
Musical aptitude: tests of, 61. 
Musical composition: 912. g 
Musical development in children: 908-9. 
Musical notation: reading of, 910-11. 
Musical performance: 911-12. 


NARCOTICS: education concerning, 628. 

National character: studies of, 353-54. 

National Citizens Council for Better Schools: 23. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 939: 

National Education Association: 1493-94. 

National expenditures for education: 917. 

National norms: characteristics of, 923-24. 

National Society for the Study of Education: 1494. 

Nautical education: 524. 

Need-press (personality): 950-51. 

Needs (student): relation to curriculum development, 
361-62; role in teaching, 857-58. 

Negro: family life of, 512. 

Neonate: characteristics of, 697. 

New teachers: See Beginning teachers. 

Newspaper reading: extent of, 1106. 

Newspapers: See Mass media. 

Nominal scale: 808. 

Nonattendance: factors in, 98. 

Nongraded school: 222-23. 

Nonparametric methods of estimation (statistics): 
1404-5. 

Nonparametric tests of hypotheses (statistics): 1408-9. 

Normative scale: 809, 813. 

Norms: definition of, 922-23; types of, 923-26. 

North Denver Plan: 222. 

Number combinations: difficulty of, 68-69. 

Number concepts: development of, 326. 

Numerical rating scale: 930. 

Nursery school: history and development, 387-89. 

Nursery-school program: 390-91, 394-95. 

Nurses’ training: federal support of, 532. 

Nursing: professional education in, 1059. 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS: 1506-8. 

Objectives: See Aims and objectives. 

Observational techniques: rating methods, 929-31; 
time sampling methods, 928-29; types of, 927-28. 

Occupational choice: See Vocational choice. 

Office of Education: See U. S. Office of Education. 

Old age: 42-48. 

One-tailed test (statistics): 1407. 

Oral-aural method in teaching languages: 866-68. 

Oral composition: 460-61. 

Oral reading: 1334. 

Ordinal scale: 808. 

Orientation of college freshmen: 304. 

Orthopedically handicapped children: 1000-2. 

Organization: of adult education, 33-34; of colleges 
and universities, 255-58; of elementary schools, 
421-28: of secondary schools, 1241-45. 

Organizations (teacher): 1491-95. 


PAIRED-COMPARISON METHOD: 811, 930-31. 

Parent attitudes toward teachers: 940. 

Parent-child relations: 28, 512-15. 

Parent education: relation to mental health, 830-31. 

Parent relations with schools: legal aspects of, 1190. 

Parent-teacher cooperation: role in education, 938-39. 

Parent-teacher organizations: 939. 

Parochial schools: public support of, 201-2. 

Part versus whole: in the learning of skills, 1284. 

Partial reinforcement (learning): 759-60. 

Partially sighted children: See Blind children. 

Peer relationships: during adolescence, 27. 

Pensions: See Retirement plans. 

Per-capita income: relation to expenditures for edu- 
cation, 919. 

Percentile norms: 926. 

Perception: definition of, 941-42; social-psychologi- 
cal aspects of, 944; theories of, 942-44. 

Perceptual-motor skills: See Skills. 

Personal adjustment: See Mental health. 
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Personal-adjustment courses: in general education, 
576-77. A 

Personal relations: role in teaching, 848-50. 

Personality: concepts of, 945-54; environmental fac- 
tors in, 942-54; family influences on, 512-14; 
genetic factors in, 946-47; measurement of, 954-55; 
relation to art abilities, 83-84; relation to attitudes, 
106-7; relation to interests, 729-30. y 

Personality theory: relation to counseling, 342-43. 

Personality traits: methods of study, 951-52; of col- 
lege students, 295-97. A 

Personnel administration: in elementary education, 
422-23; in higher education, 258-63; in secondary 
education, 1249-50. li 

Personnel classification and selection: relation to pre- 
diction, 1039. 

Personnel services (student): college and university, 
1415-25; elementary and secondary, 1427-32, 

Personnel workers: preparation of, 1431-32; types of, 
1417-18, 

PhD: See Doctorate. 

Pharmacy: professional education in, 1059. 

Philanthropic foundations: activities of, 567-68; ad- 
ministration of, 566-67; Congressional investiga- 
tions of, 568-69; definition of, 565; history of, 
565-66; purposes of, 567-68; services to educa- 
tion, 568. 

Philology: origins of, 214. 

Philosophy of education: as a field of study, 957-58; 
issues in, 960-63; methods of inquiry, 958; schools 
of, 958-600, 

Phonics: in reading, 1123; in spelling, 1345. 

Physical characteristics of gifted children: 585, 

Physical development: during adolescence. 26; early 
postnatal, 967; factors in, 969-71; general charac- 
teristics of, 964-65; in childhood, 195, 699: neo- 
natal, 967; prenatal, 965-66. 

Physical education: administration of in colleges, 976; 
administration of in public schools, 977-78, aims 
and objectives, 980-81; curriculum, 981-83; evalua- 
tion in, 985-89; history of, 974-75; methods of 
teaching, 984-85; status in colleges and universities, 
975-76; status in public schools, 976-77; teacher 
preparation, 979-80, 

Physical-education programs for the physically handi- 
capped: 978-79, 

Physical fitness: 527, 981. 

Physical-fitness tests: 986-87. 

Physical growth: during a¢olescence, 
childhood, 195. 

Physical handicaps: auditory, 996-98; motor, 1000-2; 
visual, 998-1000. 

Physical plant: costs of, 1026-27; designs for, 1010- 
11; financing of, 549-50, 562-63, 1027-28; main- 
tenance of, 168-69; planning of, 1020-23; role of 
educational requirements in design of, 1010-13; 
role of human requirements in design of, 1013- 


26; during 


Physical plant (requirements): 
heating, 1016-17; illumination, 1014-15; legal, 
1186-87; safety, 1019-20: sanitation, 1019-20; 
space. 1011~12; ventilation, 1016-17, 

Ehysically disabled: vocational rehabilitation of, 531- 

Physically handicapped children: characteristics of, 
Beets physical education programs for, 978- 


acoustical, 1017-18; 


: 

Physics: See Science. 

Physiology of reading: 1096-1111. 

Pictorial illustrations: effect on learning, 121. 

Pitch discrimination: 910. 

Placement (advanced): in college, 90. 

Placement office: organization of, 934-35, 

Placement services: evaluation of, 936-37; history of. 
933; procedures, 935-36; purposes of, 934, 

Plant: See Physical plant. 

Population increase: group differences in, 1035-36: 
history of, 1032-33; predictions of. 1033-34; rate 
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of, 967; regional differences in, 1035; relation to 
education, 1037. 

Population mobility: 1036-37. 

Portland Plan: 222. 

Posture: measures of, 987-88. 

Power of a statistical test: 1406. 3 

Practice: relation to learning, 762-63; relation to 
learning of skills, 1284-85; relation to motor de- 
velopment, 903. 3 

Practice teaching: See Internship, Student teaching. 

Praise as motivation: 896. 

Preadolescence: definitions of, 194-95. 

Prediction: principles of, 1039-41; relation to validity, 
1552-53; techniques for, 1041-46; types of, 1039. 

Prediction of enrollment: 97-98. 

Prediction of teacher effectiveness: 1486-91. 

Prejudice: 106-7, 1289. 

Prenatal development: 965-67. 

Preparation of teachers: See 
Teacher preparation, 

Preschool: See Nursery school. 

President's Commission on Higher Education: 536. 

President's Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School: 536. 

Presidents of colleges and universities: 256, 

Prestige hierarchies: 605. 

Primary education: See Elementary education, Ele- 
mentary schools, 

Principals (elementary): qualifications and duties, 
422-24; selection of, 423; social status of, 423-24. 

Principals (secondary); certification of, 1247; duties 
of, 1246; preparation of, 1246-47; selection of, 
1247, 

Private colleges and universities: state control of. 
248-49, 


Teacher education, 


Private-venture school: 1233. 

Problem solving: nature of, 649-51, 

Problems-of-democracy course in the secondary-school 
curriculum: 1304. 

Problems-of-living curriculum: in 
school, 435. 

Product scale: 810, 930. 

Professional associations for teachers: 1491-95. 

Professional education: 1056-60. 

Professional ethics (teachers): 1384. 

Prognosis: See Prediction. 

Progressive education: influence on elementary educa- 
tion, 438. 

Progressive Education Association: 1494. 

Project method: 852. 

Projective techniques: 955. 

Promotion: of college faculty, 1366; of teachers, 
1365-66. 

Promotion of students: history of, 8, 428; in elemen- 
tary schools, 438-39; in secondary schools, 1253. 
Brpnolndia uona teaching of in modern languages, 

Ya 


the elementary 


Property management: public schools, 168-69. 

Psychoanalytic conceptions of personality: 948-50, 

Psychological clinics: See Child-guidance clinics, 

Psychological scaling: 807-12. 

Psychological services (colleges and universities): 
1063-66. 

Ru rholoaical services (elementary and secondary); 


Tey chology: in the secondary-school curriculum, 


Psychology (developmental): definition of, 370; his- 
tory of, 371-73; methods, 374, 

Psychology (educational): areas of, 405-6; in teacher 
education, 1464-65; organizations, 403-5. 

Psychology of learning: 752-67, 

Public address: 1333-34, 

Public attitudes toward schools: 1076-78. 

Public-health personnel: federal aid for education 
of, 532. 

Public libraries: See Libraries, 

Public Library Inquiry: 771-72. 
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Public relations: definition of, 1075-76; evaluation 
techniques in, 1076; factors in, 1076-78. 

Public-relations programs: effects of, 1078-79, 

Public schools: academic freedom in, 3-4; budgets of, 
163-64; business administration of, 161-70; finan- 
cing of, 553-65. See also Elementary schools, Local 
school systems, Secondary schools. 

Public speaking: 1333-34. 

Publishing of textbooks: 1521-22. 

Pueblo Plan: 222. 

Puerto Rican Study: 480-81, 

Puno methods of data processing: 1051- 


Punishment: relation to learning, 761. 

Pupil: See Student. 

Pupil-teacher planning: 853. 

Purchasing: in colleges and universities, 157-58; in 
public schools, 167-68. 


QUESTIONNAIRE: use in surveys, 1448-49. 
Q-technique: 810, 1413. 


RACE: definition of, 351. 

Racial differences: in intelligence, 351; in motor de- 
velopment, 903. 

Radio: instructional effectiveness of, 119-20; uses of 
in teaching music, 913. See also Mass media. 

Radio programming: 1334. 

Rank-order scaling method: 811, 930. 

Rating methods: 929. 

Rating scales: types of, 809-12, 929-30. 

Ratings: reliability and validity of, 931; types of er- 
rors in, 931, 

Ratio scale: 808. 

Readability: measures of, 1520-21; of adult reading 
materials, 1094. 

Readiness: concepts of, 1081; factors in, 1082-84; re- 
lation to teaching, 1084-85; tests of, 1084. 

Readiness (arithmetic): 65-66. 

Readiness (reading): 1114-17. 

Reading: diagnosis in, 1128-30; extent of, 1091-92, 
1105-6; factors related to progress in, 1103-5; fac- 
tors related to speed of, 1104-5; history of investi- 
gations in, 1086-88; hygiene of, 1108-9; illumina- 
tion requirements for, 1110-11; influence of mass 
media on, 1090-91; physiology of, 1096-98; psy- 
chology of, 1098-1111; relation to content fields, 
1126-28; relation to social studies, 1310; relation 
to spelling, 1342; social effects of, 1094; sociology 
of, 1088-89; speech processes in, 1097-98; visual 
processes in, 1096-97; word perception in, 1098- 
1100. See also Reading (teaching of). 

Reading ability of adults: 1092-93. 

Reading comprehension: factors in, 1100-3; methods 
of improving, 1123-24. 

Reading ease: factors in, 1108-11. 

Reading-improvement programs: 1126. a 

Reading interests: factors in, 1108; methods of stimu- 
lating, 1125-26; relation to intelligence, 1107-8; 
relation to sex and age groupings, 1107; surveys of, 

Reading materials: characteristics of, 1093-94, 1119- 
21; difficulty of, 1120; quantity of, 1089-90; vocab- 
ulary level of, 1106-7. 

Reading readiness: factors in, 1114-16; measure- 
ment of, 1116-17. A 
Reading speed: factors in, 1104-5; methods of in- 

creasing, 1124-25, a sites 

Reading (teaching of): aims and objectives, 1117; 
class size in, 1118; diagnostic and remedial pro- 
cedures in, 1128-31; grouping for instruction in, 
1118; methods of improving comprehension, 1123- 


24; methods of improving meaning vocabularies, 
1123; methods of increasing skill in word attack, 
1123; methods of increasing speed of reading, 
1124-25; methods of stimulating interest in reading, 
1125-26; program organization, 1117-19; time al- 
lotments for, 1119. 

Reasoning: 646. 

Reciprocal averages (method of): 810. 

Recitation (socialized): 852. 

Recordings: instructional effectiveness of, 119-20; 
uses of in teaching music, 913. 

Records (financial): college and university, 155; pub- 
lic-school, 165-66. 

Records (student): college and university, 1433-36; 
elementary- and secondary-school, 1437-41, 

Recreation programs: administration of, 1139-40; 
aims and objectives, 1138; evaluation of, 1140-41; 
history of, 1135-38; types of, 1138-39. 

Recruitment of teachers: 1375-76. 

Regents’ Inquiry: 1269. 

Regional boards for higher education; 249, 

Renjonal differences in rate of population increase: 

Registration (colleges and universities): 263-65. 

Regression: role in statistics, 1410-12; use in predic- 
tion, 1041-42. 

Rehabilitation (vocational): federal aid for, 531-32. 

Reinforcement (learning): concept of, 757-58; effects 
E response, 758-60; intermittent or partial, 759- 


Reliability theory: 1144-47. 

Religion: relation to public education, 199-205; role 
of in college student life, 302-3. 

Religious attitudes: of college students, 297-98. 

Religious education: 1147-55. 

Remediation: in arithmetic, 71-72; in reading, 1128- 
31; in spelling, 1347-48. 

Reorganization of school districts: finance as a factor 
in, 1196; principles of, 1196; procedures for, 1195- 
97; results of, 781-82, 1197-98, 1241-42; state re- 
sponsibilities for, 1390; trends in, 1198. 

Report cards: 1253, 1439-40, 

Reproducibility of scales; 812. 

Research: role of graduate school in, 600. 

Research bureaus: history of, 1155-57; in various 
countries, 1158-59. 

Research (educational): definition of, 1160-62; his- 
tory of, 1162-65. 

Koo halls: federal loans for, 525; personnel, 
301-2. 

Response sets: as factors in test performance, 1511. 

Retardation; 4-11, 

Retention (in secondary schools): 1269-70, 1277-79. 

Retention (learning): 762-65. 

Retirement plans: for college faculty, 262; for teach- 
ers, 1364-65. 

Retroactive inhibition: 763. 

Review: relation to achievement, 126-27. 

Renard relation to learning, 759; role in teaching, 

Rhetoric: role in the classical tradition, 211-13. 

Be responses: development of in children, 

Right-handedness: extent of, 613. 

Role theory: 606. 

Roles: learning of in social development, 1290; of 
administrators, 1251-52. e 

Romance languages: See Modern languages. 

ROTC: 277-78, 529. 

Rural areas: library service in, 772. 

Rural education: administration of, 1170-73; curricu- 
lum and instruction in small elementary schools, 
1173; curriculum and instruction in small secondary 
schools, 1173-74; economic factors in, 1170; ex- 
penditures for, 1167-68; number and size of schools, 
1167; population statistics, 1168-70; trends in, 
1166-67. 

Rural secondary schools: number of, 1275. 
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Rural-urban differences in intelligence: 352-53. 
Russian: See Modern languages. 


SABBATICAL LEAVES: 1363-64. 
Safety: in the transportation of students, 1544-45. 
Safety requirements for school buildings: 1019-20. 
St. Louis Plan: 222. 
Salaries: of college administrators, 260-61; of college 
faculty, 260, 1368-69; of teachers, 917-18, 1367- 
8 


Salary schedules: for administrators, 1180; for teach- 
ers, 1178-80. 

Sampling: definition of, 1181; methods of, 1181-83; 
role of in surveys, 1447-48. 

Sampling distribution: nature of, 1400-1. 

Sanitation requirements for school buildings: 1019- 
20. 


Santa Barbara Plan: 222. 

Scales: types of, 807-9, 930-31. 

Scaling methods: for achievement tests, 812-16; for 
attitude measures, 109-10, 809-12. 

Scheduling of classes in secondary schools: 1252-53. 

Scholarships: 304-5. 

School boards: See Boards of education. 

School bonds: 169-70. 

School buildings: See Physical plant. 

School bus: maintenance of, 1549-50; ownership of, 
1545-46; purchasing of, 1549-50; standards for, 
1545-46, 

School census: 95-96. 

School clubs: 508. 

School codes: 1185. 

School-community relationships: 1248-49. 

School district organization: criteria for, 1197. 

School district reorganization: finance as a factor in, 
1196; principles of, 1196; procedures for, 1195-97; 
results of, 781-82, 1197-98, 1241-42; state respon- 
sibilities for, 1390; trends in, 1198. 

School districts: characteristics of, 779; consolidation 
of, 1196; fiscal controls on, 162-63; legal powers of, 
1185; types of, 1194-95. 

School enrollment: in colleges and universities, 97, 
289-91; in elementary schools, 442-44; in junior 
colleges, 739; in secondary schools, 1272-75; pre- 
diction of, 97-98; trends in, 96-97. 

School Facilities Survey: 1009. 

School failure: 8-9. 

School law: 1184-93, 

School libraries: administration of, 1207-9; agencies 
of control, 1207; facilities of, 1203-4; functions of, 
1204-6; methods of evaluating, 1209; regional plan- 
ning for, 1208-9; staff, 1207-8; use of, 1206-7. 

School lunch program: 525. 

School milk program: 525. 

School progress: methods of study, 5-7. 

School Psychologist: 1070-72. 

School surveys: limitations of, 1214; problems studied 
in, 1213; procedures for, 1213; purposes of, 1212- 
13; results of, 1213-14; values of, 1214. 
ience: achievement tests in, 1227-28; aims and 
objectives of, 1220-22; curriculum, 1222-24; facil- 
ities for instruction, 1226-27; instructional prac- 
tices in, 1222-24. 

Science concepts: development of, 326. 

Science courses in general education: 576. 

Science programs: evaluation of, 1227-28; history of, 
1216-20. 

Scientific attitude: as an objective of science educa- 
tion, 1221. 

Scientific method: as an objective of science educa- 
tion, 1221. 

Scientific study of education: views of in philosophy 
of education, 961-63. 

Scientists: federal programs for training of, 532. 
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Scope (curriculum): 360-61. 

Scoring of tests: 1510-13. 

Seating: dimensional standards for, 1019. 

Secondary education: administration of, 1245-36; 
history of, 1232-39. See also the various subject- 
matter headings. WA 

Secondary-school programs: aims and objectives, 
1259-62; curriculum, 1262-65; evaluation of, 1268- 
70; instructional practices in, 1265-68. 

Secondary-school students: age-grade status of, 1275; 
causes of failure, 1278-79; intellectual ability of, 
1279-81. 

Secondary schools: ability grouping in, 1267; ac- 
creditation of, 15-18; administration of, 1245-56; 
attendance, 1276-77; auxiliary services, 1255-56; 
class size, 1498-99; enrollment, 1272-75; health 
services, 641-44; organization of, 1241-45; psycho- 
logical services, 1067-70; student personnel services, 
1428-30; student population, 1272-81; student rec- 
ords and reports, 1437-41. 

Segregation: legal aspects of, 1190, 1192. See also 
Desegregation, 

Self concept: 327, 952. 

Self-evaluation: 484-85. 

Semantics: teaching of, 463-64. 

Sequence (curriculum): 360-61, 

Seven cardinal principles: 1260-61. 

Sex differences: in achievement, 685; in int 
685; in motor development, 902-3; in physical de- 
velopment, 686. 

Sex education: 627-28. 

Sick leave for teachers: 1362-63. 

Simplified spelling: 1338. 

Singing: development of in children, 908-9. 

Single-salary schedules: 1178-79. 

Sinistrality: definition of, 613; extent of, 613. 

SI 


: factors affecting stability of, 1285-86; factors 
in the learning of, 1283-85; methods of study, 
1283; role of practice in learning, 1284-85; teach- 
ing of by film, 117. 

Slides: instructional effectiveness of, 120-21. 

Small schools: See Rural education. 

Social adjustment: See Social development. 

Social change: as a topic in educational sociology, 410. 

Social class: in American culture, 354; relation to 
intelligence, 717; relation to interests, 729; relation 
to parents’ attitudes, 940; relation to personality, 
953. See also Social structure. 

Social climate (classroom): See Classroom climate. 

Social concepts: development of, 327-28. 

Social control: as a topic in educational sociology, 
410-11. 

Social development: of adolescents, 27; of children, 
196-97, 700, 1287-90; of college students, 303-4; 
of infants, 699. 

Social development (theory of): 1287-89. 

Social loyalty: 1289-90. 

Social processes: as a topic of educational sociology, 
409-10. 

Social-psychological aspects of perception: 944. 

Social relations: of adolescents, 27-28; of adults, 46- 
47; of children, 196. 

Social science: See Social studies. 

Social-science courses in general education: 576. 

Social Security: role in college faculty retirement 
plans, 262. 

Social status of teachers: 1361. 

Social structure: as a topic in educational sociology, 
408-9; relation to curriculum development, 362. 
Social studies: aims and objectives, 1298-99: curricu- 
lum in colleges, 1304-5; curriculum in elementary 
schools, 1300-1; curriculum in secondary schools, 
1301-4; instructional practices in, 1305-10; teacher 

Preparation, 1312; teaching materials, 1308-9. 

Social-studies programs: evaluation of, 1310-12; his- 
tory of, 1296-98. 

Social traits of gifted children: 585-86. 
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Social work: professional education in, 1059-60. 

Social workers (school): 1430-31. 

Se as an aspect of social development, 

Socialized recitation: 852. 

Soco- semeni background of college students: 292- 

Sociogram: 1322. * 

Sociol] in the secondary-school curriculum, 

Sociology (educational): 408-11. 

Sociometric measures: classroom uses of, 1323; limi- 
tations of, 1322; reliability of, 1321; scoring of, 
1320-21; validity of, 1321-22. 

Somatotyping: history of: 333; theory of, 333-34. 

Sororities and fraternities: role of in colleges, 303-4. 

Spanish: See Modern languages. 

Special aptitudes: tests of, 61-62. 

Special education: extent of, 1324-25; for the blind, 
999-1000; for the cerebral-palsied, 1001; for the 
deaf, 997-98; for the gifted, 586-90; for the men- 
tally retarded, 841-43; for the orthopedically 
handicapped, 1002; legislation concerning, 1324-25; 


research programs, 1327-28; role of the school in, - 


1326-27; teacher preparation, 1325-26. 
Special schools for emotionally disturbed children: 


141-42. 
Specialized high school: 1243-44. 
Speech: alates to spelling, 1342-43; teaching of, 
1330-37. 
Speech and hearing disorders: 1333. 
Speech defects: relation to reading, 1097-98. 
Speech processes: 1332-33. $ 
Speech therapy for mentally retarded children: 842- 
43. 
Speed of reading: factors related to, 1104-5. _ 
Spelling: aims and objectives, 1338-41; curriculum, 
1338-41, 1343-44; diagnosis and remediation, 
1347-48; evaluation in, 1349-50; history of, 1337- 
38: methods of teaching, 1345-49; relation to 
other subjects, 1341-43. 
Spelling rules; utility of, 1344-45. 
Sports: See Physical education. 
Sports skills tests: 988. 
Spread of effect (learning): 893. 
Stability (reliability): 1146. ate 
Staff: certification of, 1354-56; characteristics of, 
1357-61; conditions of service, 1362-66; economic 
status of, 1367-72; selection and appointment of, 
1375-77; supply and demand, 1378-80; tenure, 
1382-84. See also College faculty, Teachers. 
Standard of living of teachers: 1370-71. 
Standard scores as norms: 926. 
Stanford-Binet test; 715-16. 
Stanford Language Arts Investigation: 864. 
Stanford Social Education Investigation: 208-9. 
State: ability to support education, 538-39; extent of 
support of education, 1390-91; relation to inter- 
mediate school unit, 1201-2; relation to local school 
district, 1201-2; responsibility for education, 1385- 
86. 
zute and church: separano of, 199. 
tate aid: 559-60, 1027-28. 
State board of education; funcao of, 1386-87; legal 
aspects, 1185; selection of, . 
Stale Cannel: of higher education, 244-46; of teacher 
education, 1455-57. 5 HAKI 
State coordinating agencies for higher education: 
sie de artment of education: accreditation of 
3 1392; administration of fed- 


teacher education, 
erally connected programs, 1391; consultant serv- 


ices of, 1390; relation to colleges and universities, 
; ion to intermediate school unit, 1390- 
S ae een school district, 1390-92; 


92; relation 

research functions of, 1393-94. 
State printing of textbooks: 1523. 
State school revenues: 557-58. 
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State school systems: 1385-95. 

State superintendent of public instruction: role of, 
1387; selection of, 1387-89. 

Statistical methods: correlation and regression, 1410- 
12; dispersion analysis, 1413-14; estimation proce- 
dures, 1401-5; factor analysis, 1412-13; nonpara- 
metric techniques, 1404-5, 1408-9; relation to re- 
search, 1397-1400; testing of hypotheses, 1405-9. 

Stimulus generalization (learning): 763-64. 

Student activities: financing of, 1254-55; in secondary 
schools, 1253-54, 1265. See also Extracurricular 
activities. 

Student-activity funds: accounting for, 170. 

Student-centered methods of teaching: 279, 851-53. 

Student fees (higher education): 548. 

Student loans: 304-5. 

Student needs: relation to curriculum development, 
361-62. 

Student personnel services (college and university): 
administration of, 1418-20; evaluation of, 1422-23; 
facilities for, 1420; purposes of, 1415-16; relation to 
general education, 577; types of, 1415-16. 

Student personnel services (elementary and second- 
ary): 1427-30. 

Student personnel workers: preparation of, 1420-22, 
1431-32; selection of, 1420-22; types of, 1417-18. 

Student population: in colleges and universities, 289- 
98; in elementary schools, 442-46; in secondary 
schools, 1272-81. 

Student ratings of college faculty; 287. 

Student records and reports: college and university, 
1433-36; elementary and secondary, 1437-41. See 
also Marks and marking systems. 

Student-teacher planning: 280. 

Student-teacher relations: 848-49. 

Student teachers: ratings of, 1478-79. 

Student teaching: administration of, 1459-60, 1475- 
76; admission to, 1476; evaluation of, 1478-80; 
facilities for, 1475-76; placement in, 1476-77; 
supervision of, 1477-78. 

Student union: role of in colleges, 301-2. 

Student variability in “homogeneous” groups: 224. 

Students: See College students, Elementary-school 
students, Secondary-school students. 

Study habits: of students, 677. 

Study methods: 676-77. 

Subject-matter curriculum; definition of, 359; in the 
elementary school, 433-34; in the secondary school, 
1263-65. 

Subtraction: See Arithmetic. 

Success and failure as motives: 896. 

Success in teaching: See Teacher effectiveness. 

Successive intervals (method of scaling): 811. 

Summated ratings (method of scaling): 810. 

Sunday schools (church): 1148. 

Superintendents: county and local, 780; intermediate, 
1171-72; state, 1387-89; village; 1172-73. 

Superior children: See Gifted children. 

Superstition: effects of education on, 1293-94. 

Supervised farming: 53. 

Supervised study: 678-79. 

Supervision; evaluation of, 1444-45; purposes of, 
1442-44; staff, 1445. 

Supervision of student teaching: 1477-78. 

Surplus-property utilization program: 525-26. 

Survey research: methods of, 1447-51; role of, 
1450-51. 

Surveys (community): 723-24. 

Surveys (school): limitations of, 1214; problems 
studied in, 1213; procedures for, 1213; purposes 
of, 1212-13; results of, 1213-14; values of, 1214. 


TAX-PAYING ABILITY: measures of, 561-62. 
Taxation: exemptions for educational institutions, 
1192-93; in relation to school support, 558. 
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Teacher attitudes: toward behavior problems, 138- 
39, 1360; toward parents, 940; toward teaching, 
1359-60. J 

Teacher-centered methods of teaching: 851. 

Teacher education: aims and objectives, 1462-63; 
curriculum, 1463-65; evaluation of, 1466-68; 
graduate programs in, 1469-71; history of, 1452- 
53; methods of teaching, 1465-66; national organi- 
zations for, 1455; organization and administration 
of, 1454-60; role of educational psychology in, 
1464-65; role of history of education in, 663-66; 
student teaching programs in, 1473-80. See also 
Teacher preparation. 

Teacher-education institutions: advisory agencies for, 
1456-57; boards of control, 1456; internal admin- 
istration and organization of, 1457-60. 

Teacher effectiveness: correlates of, 1490-91; criteria 
of, 1481-86; measurement of, 1487-88; prediction 
of, 1486-91. j 

Teacher placement services: See Placement services. 

Teacher preparation: agricultural education, 53-54; 
arithmetic, 73-74; health education, 629; industrial 
arts, 693; mathematics, 803-4; modern languages, 
880-81; physical education, 979-80; science, 1226; 
social studies, 1312; special education, 1325-26. 

Teacher-pupil planning: 853. 

Teacher-student relations: 848-49. 

Teachers: age distribution of, 1357; attitudes of, 138- 
39, 940, 1359-60; certification of, 1354-56; codes 
of ethics for, 1384; economic status of, 1367-72; 
financial responsibilities of, 1372; health of, 1360- 
61; income of, 1367-70; intellectual abilities of, 
1358-59; legal status of, 1188-89; marital status of, 
1357-58; professional experience of, 1358; recruit- 
ment of, 1375-76; retirement plans for, 1364-65; 
role in administration of secondary schools, 1251; 
salaries of, 917-18, 1367-68; salary schedules for, 
1178-80; selection and appointment of, 1250, 1375- 
77; sex distribution of, 1357; social status of, 1361; 
standards of living of, 1370-71; supply and de- 
mand, 1378-80; tenure of, 1382-84. See also Begin- 
ning teachers, College faculty. 

Teachers’ contracts: 1383. 

Teachers’ organizations: 1491-95. 

Teaching: See Instruction, Teaching methods. 

Teaching as a vocation: factors in choice of, 1375-76. 

Teaching effectiveness: See Teacher effectiveness. 

Teaching load: colleges and universities, 1499-1500; 
elementary schools, 1497-98; measures of, 1496-97; 
secondary schools, 1498-99; standards for, 1497. 

Teaching machines: 1529-34. 

Teaching methods: in adult education, 37-38; in agri- 
cultural education, 53; in agricultural extension, 
495; in arithmetic, 67-71; in business education, 
177-79; in character education, 188-90; in colleges 
and universities, 279-82; in communication arts, 
307-10; in English, 461-64, 472-75; in family life 
education, 520-21; in general education, 577-78; in 
health education, 628-29; in home economics, 671; 
in industrial arts, 692; in Latin, 218-19; in litera- 
ture, 473-75; in mathematics, 801-4; in modern 
languages, 876-80; in music, 910-13; in physical 
education, 984-85; in reading, 1121-25; in science, 
1222-24; in secondary schools, 1266-67; in social 
studies, 1305-7; in speech, 1335-36; in spelling, 
1345. -49; in teacher education, 1465-66; processes 
in, 855-58; provisions for individualizing instruc- 
tion, 853-55; role of interpersonal relations in, 
848-50; types of, 850-53. See also Instruction. 

Television: instructional effectiveness of, 118-19; in- 
structional uses of, 128. See also Mass media. 

Television programming: 1334. 

Temperament: See Personality. 

Tenure: legal aspects of, 1188-89, 1191; of college 
faculty, 261, 1383; of teachers, 1382-84. 

Test administration: 1510-13. 

Test construction: 1508-10. 

Test length: criteria for, 1510, 


Test performance: cultural factors in, 355. 

Test scoring: 1510-13. 

Test specifications: 1508-9. 

Test-wiseness: 1510-11. 

Testing hypotheses (statistics): 1405-9. 

Tests: See Achievement tests, Aptitude tests, Atti- 
tudes, Evaluation, Examinations, Intelligence tests, 
Personality. 

Textbooks: adoption of, 1522-23; characteristics of 
authors of, 1521; criteria for selection of, 1523; 
evolution of, 1519-20; functions of, 1517-18; i 
fluence of, 1519; publishing of, 1521-22; readabil- 
ity of, 1520-21; relation to curriculum, 1518-19; 
state printing of, 1523; uses of, 1518. 

Theology: professional education in, 1060. 

Thinking abilities: development of, 624; teaching of, 
655-57; types of, 646-48. 

Three-dimensional visual materials: instructional ef- 
fectiveness of, 122. 

Time and motion study: 1283. 

Time concepts: development of, 326-27. 

Time sampling: as an observational technique, 928-29, 

Tort liability: of institutions of higher education, 1191; 
of school districts, 1187-88. 

Trade and industrial education: aims and objectives, 
1525-26; curriculum, 1527; evaluation in, 1527-28; 
history of, 1525; organization of, 1526-27. 

Training devices: design of, 1532-33; functions of, 
1530-32; history of, 1529-30; role in research, 
1533-34. 

Traits (psychological): organization of, 684; stability 
of, 683. 

Transfer of learning: characteristics of, 1537-38; defi 
nition of, 1535-36; determinants of, 762-65; factors 
in, 1538-40; measurement of, 1537; relation to 
education, 1540-42; theories of, 1540; types of 
experiments, 1536-37. 

Transfer of students: in colleges and universities, 264. 

Transfer of training: See Transfer of learning. 

Transportation of students: administraton of, 1546- 
47; costs of, 1547-48; insurance plans for, 1548 
49; safety in the, 1544-45. 

Trial-and-error learning: 754-55. 

Truancy: 98. 

True-false items: 1508, 

Trust funds (colleges and universities): 157. 

Tuberculosis: in school children: 1004. 

Twelfth-grade problems course: 1304. 

Type size: relation to reading ease, 1109-10. 

Typology: history of, 333. 


UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS (COLLEGE); 276- 
77 


Undergraduate programs (college): 274-76. 

Union (student): See Student union. 

Unit-cost techniques: in higher education, 546-48; in 
public schools, 555. 

Unit-type organization: in higher education, 255; in 
public schools, 163. 

U. S. Office of Education: history of, 533; organiza- 
tion and services of, 534-35. 

Universal language: proposals for, 146-47, 

Universities: See Colleges and universities, Graduate 
school. 
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This article is limited to a consideration of research 
on the educational programs of public libraries. It 
includes materials on organization, administration, and 
technical processes only when these materials have 
direct bearing on such programs. Materials on school 
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libraries below the college level are covered in a 
separate article. One new feature in this edition is the 
additional coverage of materials on the educational 
function of museums. 

The October 1957 issue of Library Trends (22), 
under the advisory editorship of the Committee on 
Research of the Association of American Library 
Schools, covers “Research in Librarianship” under 
the following headings: Backgrounds in Librarianship, 
Mass Communication and Adult Reading, Organiza- 
tion and Administration, Problems of Resources, 
Readers’ Services, Cataloging and Classification, De- 
velopments in Documentation, Education for Librar- 
ianship, and The School Library Field. The conclud- 
ing chapter examines Methodology in Research and, 
finally, a Proposal ... for Coordinating Library 
Research. In the introduction to the issue Maurice 
Tauber, as chairman of the Committee on Research, 
summarizes the findings of the authors. Among the 
points noted, the following are particularly pertinent 
to this article: 

The most successful research in backgrounds in 
librarianship has recognized the importance of 
social, cultural, and other influences upon the 
library. 

Librarians should be intimately concerned with 
research into problems of communication, even 
though the areas of study outlined will be under- 
taken primarily by social scientists in the many 
branches of their discipline. 

The quality and effectiveness of service to indi- 
viduals is largely undetermined; research on the 
methods and the resources for expanding and ex- 
tending such service is necessary. 

Because of the pressures upon librarians serving 
researchers (in science and technology particularly, 
but not exclusively), investigation into ways and 
means of content analysis, storage of information, 
and immediate retrieval has been accelerated. 

Coordinated support of research by professional 
associations in relation to the library schools and 
other agencies is essential if investigation is to be 
continuous and systematic. 

Financial support is necessary for qualified stu- 
dents who need to be free from day-to-day work 
responsibilities if they are to complete investiga- 
tions which would be useful to the profession. 

The most significant investigation of the past decade 
has been the Public Library Inquiry. This study, spon- 
sored by the Social Science Research Council under a 
financial grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, resulted in an extremely important series of 
published studies. Robert D. Leigh, the director of the 
Inquiry, brought the separate studies together in a 
general report (23), which included an analytical 
interpretation of the findings as well as conclusions 
and recommendations for further development. Al- 
though the main effort was concentrated on the com- 
munity’s tax-supported institution, it was inevitable 
that relationships to all other types of libraries and 
library services be studied. 

Nineteen projects constituted the major work of 
the Public Library Inquiry. These were divided into 


three types. One group of nine projects dealt directly 
with the major elements in the public library as an 
operating agency. The second group of six projects 
had to do with the institutions outside the library 
which serve it, influence it, or compete with it. 
Finally, the third group of four projects provided 
general background for the final report and for the 
Inquiry as a whole. Almost all of the projects have 
resulted in separate publications, a few of which will 
be treated below. 

Berelson (5) assumed responsibility for reporting 
on the use of the public library. He achieved his 
purpose through a synthesis of all of the studies of 
public library use made since 1930, including a 
national survey made for the Public Library Inquiry 
and employing the most reliable sampling techniques 
available to the social scientist. The findings may be 
summarized as follows: The public library is a major 
source of books in the community, since it supplies 
about one quarter of all of the books read. Commu- 
nity residents generally know little about the library, 
since not many of them use it directly; but they 
approve of it and support it without much grudging. 
The amount of library use varies with the size of the 
community; the smaller the community, the larger 
the proportion of the population using the library. 
At any one time the library registration file lists about 
35 percent of the total population. One in three chil- 
dren and one in ten adults are considered “real users” 
of the public library. Characteristics of the library 
user are as follows: The clientele is young and has had 
schooling; women use the library more than men, 
skilled workers more than unskilled workers, people 
who are economically better off more than poorer 
people, and people who live nearer the library more 
than those who have to travel to reach it. The library 
clientele is remarkable for its wide interest in all 
media of communication; these people tend to be 
community opinion leaders, and they make a highly 
concentrated use of the public library. 

Special mention should be made of the national 
sample survey of library use made for the Inquiry 
under the general supervision of Campbell and Metz- 
ner, of the University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center. This report received initial distribution as a 
mimeographed document and was later revised and 
published in book form (10). Personal interviews 
were conducted with more than a thousand people 
selected at random in different counties scattered over 
the United States. Information was gathered on 
library use as well as on the use of books obtained 
from other sources and on the extent of regular use 
of newspapers, radio, magazines, and movies. 

Another Inquiry study with far-reaching implica- 
tions was Garceau’s The Public Library in the Politi- 
cal Process (16), which was an examination of library 
development with an expression of objectives in terms 
of a dynamic faith. In it the government of the public 
library is described, and a relationship is established 
among objectives, organizational structure, support, 
and a citizen board of control. The author describes 
the roles of the library board and the librarian in 
government at municipal, county, regional, and state 
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appeared as articles in the UNESCO periodical 
Museum, References to these papers as well as other 
valuable studies and reports may be found in the 
February 1956 issue of Education Abstracts (18). 
The abstracts include 47 items, each of which is 
described and summarized in excellent detail. Where- 
as it is true that the majority of entries are mere 
descriptions of practice, the basic research documents 
on the educational function of museums have not 
been overlooked. 
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In contrast to the organization for education in 
other countries, the educational provision in the 
United States has been accomplished through decen- 
tralized control and local units which in some cases 
are very small (30). Though basic responsibility for 
education has been accepted by the 48 state govern- 
ments, in practice local school districts give financial 
support in large measure and, through locally elected 
or appointed boards of education, control in the main 
what is done in the schools, The result of the 
decentralization of control has been a flexible, unco- 
ordinated system offering uneven educational services, 
but on the whole accomplishing well the task of 
education under a governmental system which is 
close to the people (6, 11, 18, 28, 29, 41). 

The arrangement for public education was not 
arrived at through any basic plan modified or pro- 
jected through the years but is rather the result of 
a series of adjustments to varying circumstances and 
changing philosophies since the early colonial times 
in America, That the educational provision has been 
in the main a happy development is more a product 
of good fortune than of the thoughtful projection of 
well-ordered plans (28, 48). 

The development of the present local school 
systems may be examined through five stages occur- 
ring within the years of growth of the American 
nation from the colonial period to the present. The 
first stage or period was the colonial era in America, 
an era during which, in New England primarily, 
certain principles were formulated for the government 
of schools locally operated and state-authorized, The 
second period, following the achievement of national 
independence and extending through the first half of 
the nineteenth century, was a period of growing 
cities, humanitarian interest in the education of chil- 
dren, and the beginnings of the graded elementary 
school (12, 24, 27, 46). The third period followed 


the War Between the States and encompassed the 
years of great industrial development in the United 
States, the extension on a wide base of the public 
provision of education through high school, and the 
increase in professional status of the local superin- 
tendent of schools. The fourth period, beginning at 
about the turn of this century and reaching through 
its first quarter, saw the assertion of state authority, 
particularly with respect to teacher certification but 
also in regard to the specification of some require- 
ments of curriculum. The beginning of the fifth and 
current period marked the rise of the great school- 
district reorganization movement and the increasing 
dependence of local school systems upon state finan- 
cial support (8, 22, 43). 

ORIGINS OF THE LOCAL UNIT. The accept- 
ance by the state of general responsibility for educa- 
tion—with local operation of schools in the name of 
the state—developed gradually in the United States. 
Although in the American colonial period there was 
little to indicate that any one plan of organization 
for education was to characterize American life or 
that public responsibility for educating children was 
likely to be accepted, Massachusetts in the seven- 
teenth century set a pattern which became a precedent 
on this continent (12, 24, 25, 27). The colonial legis- 
lature in 1642 resolved that it was the concern of 
the colony that a measure of education be provided 
and that the towns within the colony should ascertain 
that children were being instructed in the rudiments 
of reading and writing. The role of the colonial gov- 
ernment (in later times, the role of the state govern- 
ments) was established as that of the governmental 
unit having concern with the provision of education 
and, by an ordinance of 1647, having jurisdiction over 
towns in the matter of local provision of education 
(12, 24, 25). The 1647 declaration of the Massa- 
chusetts colonial government stipulated that the 
separate towns according to their populations were 
to provide schools for the education of young chil- 
dren and were under penalty for failure to act. 
Furthermore, the towns were authorized and directed 
to undertake, through such means as they might 
decide on, the financial support of schools, Each 
town (township) of fifty families or more was to 
set up a school. Whenever a town should increase to 
one hundred families, a grammar school was to be 
established. Other colonies in New England modeled 
school legislation after that of Massachusetts; Con- 
necticut did so in 1650 (12, 27). 

Though the colonial lawmakers certainly had little 
idea of the importance of their choice of ways to 
accomplish the education of children, the Massachu- 
setts ordinances established two precedents of great 
significance to the development of education on the 
American continent: (a) the central government of 
the colony (later of each state) was properly to 
direct the establishment of schools, and (b) the local 
government was to operate the schools and to pro- 
vide financial support for them (12, 27). Had the 
colonial government provided otherwise for the op- 
eration and support of schools and thus established 
different precedents for the public-school systems 
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which developed later, the familiar locally operated, 
state-authorized school systems might not have come 
into being; although, it seems clear, other subseguent 
factors did favor the growth of relatively autonomous 
local school systems. 

Encouraging the development of a system of 
schools in early Massachusetts was the religious ori- 
entation of education: only one church denomination 
was tolerated. Therefore, at a time when schools were 
conceived as agencies supporting the work of the 
church, there was no conflict in Massachusetts be- 
cause of a church-oriented, publicly governed school 
system (27). 

As new villages were established within the towns 
(townships), district schools were provided, and these 
subdivisions of the town were later given substantial 
autonomy in the operation of the schools. It was 
this district system which was employed as new 
territories were settled and new states came into 
being after the founding of the United States. 

In early Massachusetts lay the roots of the’ Amer- 
ican school-board system, of certification of teachers, 
and of local tax levies for the support of schools. 
The school law of 1647 directed local communities 
to establish, support, and operate schools. In 1654 
town selectmen were directed by the colonial govern- 
ment to supervise the teachers at work, and in 1693 
authority was given the towns to levy taxes for school 
support whenever the people of the towns should 
vote their approval of taxes for local educational 
provision. At about the same time, laws were passed 
providing that the masters of grammar schools were 
to be examined and certified by a board of ministers 
in the area of the town in which the school was 
located. The examining and certifying of elementary- 
school teachers were to be duties of the town select- 
men. 

Though colonial New England provided at the 
most a little education, publicly organized, for a 
small part of the children, that part of the colonies 
did have a basis for the provision of education 
centrally ordered and locally conducted. The middle 
colonies, with many sects rather than one, provided 
early schooling on a limited basis through proprietary 
and church-operated schools. Maryland’s Free School 
Act of 1694, designed to encourage throughout the 
colony the establishment of schools as charitable insti- 
tutions privately supported, might have been the seed 
of a system of schools in Maryland, but it was largely 
ineffective. The southern colonies, because of the 
prevailing social and economic structure, made little 
ae to provide for education broadly (12, 24, 25, 

Je 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL 
UNIT. The early state constitutions carried declara- 
tions of the intent of the states to establish and 
maintain schools as public, though not necessarily 
either free or tax-supported, institutions. States cre- 
ated later put like provisions into their constitutions, 
though for the most part they were laggard in actually 
establishing the comprehensive system of schools that 
the constitutional statements seemed to promise (12, 
27). 
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Helping to establish the pattern of school systems 
locally operated under state authority was the federal 
program of land grants for educational purposes. 
Precedent was set by the Ordinance of 1787, which 
opened the Northwest Territory for the development 
of new states and provided that townships be created 
and that the sixteenth section of each be set aside 
for the support of education. Beginning with Ohio 
and excepting Texas, all states subsequently created 
assigned from one to four sections of every township 
to educational purposes. Such distribution of land 
had two results favorable to the establishment of 
public schools on a local basis. On the one hand, 
state governments had to administer funds stipulated 
for educational purposes. On the other hand, the 
designation of sections of land in every township 
encouraged the establishment and development of 
small schools within the townships and, since much 
of the land was sparsely settled, the schools were of 
the district kind which was originally a New England 
development. Had not the assignment of educational 
land grants encouraged the development of numerous 
and small school districts, the difficulties of communi- 
cation and transportation would have favored local 
control of schools, as against central administration 
by state governments, however much the states ac- 
cepted the education of children as a state function 
(8, 12, 27). 

The growing cities developed desires and interest 
in education beyond those of the people in the rural 
areas. The concentration of children in cities where 
factories employed much child labor for long hours 
every day led many citizens to become concerned 
over the large number of city children who were un- 
schooled. In various large cities were instituted infant 
schools, after the pattern of Robert Owen in Scot- 
land; Sunday schools, for the secular education of 
poor children; and monitorial schools, which prom- 
ised to be an effective means of teaching large groups 
of children at very low cost (12, 25). 

Though the constitutions of the states supported the 
idea of education throughout each state, most of the 
movement toward improving educational provision 
in the nineteenth century occurred in the cities. Some 
cities—Philadelphia in 1812, Baltimore in 1825, and 
others later—were permitted to organize chartered 
school systems which were relatively independent of 
the state. But most of the cities and towns, since they 
provided most of the financial support for their 
schools, acted with a high degree of autonomy under 
state systems which, while authorizing the creation 
of school districts and directing the distribution of 
some funds for school purposes, entered very little 
into matters of school operation. 

The abandonment of the charity connotation of 
free schools by the fourth quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the extension of the common-school principle 
upward through high school at local option, the pro- 
fessionalization of the position of local superintendent 
of schools, and the continued heavy reliance upon 
local resources for school support, favored the de- 
velopment of strong and sometimes large local school 
systems relatively free of control by the state. At 
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the same time, throughout the nineteenth century 
the rural district school, which was often a back- 
ward and poorly serving educational agency, was 
losing some of its erstwhile independence as the 
office of the county superintendent of schools grew 
in stature and influence. Two kinds of local educa- 
tional systems grew under state tolerance—a town 
and city school system, often with district boundaries 
coterminous with the corporate limits of the town 
or city, and in the East often existing as an arm of 
the city government; and a county rural-school system 
under the general supervision of the county superin- 
tendent of schools and sometimes of a county board 
of education (5, 18). 

Local control of public schools was well established 
by practice and general acceptance, and it was not 
until the end of the nineteenth century that state 
governments moved significantly toward lessening the 
freedom of operation of local school systems. Some 
curricular requirements had long been stated in state 
school law, but with the taking over by states of 
the certification of teachers came the first major 
entrance of state government into what had become 
almost fully a local school operation. By the second 
quarter of the twentieth century, the state’s power to 
create school districts was turned to the re-creating, 
the reorganizing, of school districts, and through the 
reorganization movement, which was general in the 
states, the states asserted again their fundamental 
concern with education. Contributing further to the 
greater participation by state governments in the 
operation of schools was the increasing difficulty 
being met with by local school systems in the local 
financing of educational activity. More and more, 
through the second quarter of the twentieth century, 
local school systems turned toward the state for 
financial assistance and, with the receipt of aid from 
the state, lost some degree of autonomy (22, 43, 48). 

THE LOCAL SCHOOL UNIT. As of September 
1956, there were 51,881 school districts in the United 
States, although not all of them actually operated 
schools. Many of these districts were rural-school 
districts within the jurisdiction of county educational 
agencies, The Council of State Governments (2) 
reported that in 1947-48, 70.3 percent of school dis- 
tricts employed nine or fewer teachers and that only 
3.6 percent employed forty teachers or more. The 
Council reported also that two thirds of the districts 
operated elementary schools only. A study by Green 
(17) in 1953 showed that the 372 largest school 
districts in the United States had 35 percent of all 
children enrolled. 

One team of observers suggested that the country 
might reduce its great number of school districts to 
about 10,000 operating districts with an additional 
2500 intermediate districts (9). The White House 
Conference on Education in 1955 recognized that of 
the 59,270 school districts in 1954 only 6679 were 
large enough to employ as many as forty teachers, 
and that 37,781 school districts employed fewer 
than ten teachers (49). The conference supported 
the concept that minimums of forty teachers and 
1200 students were necessary for efficiency in a local 


unit and suggested that gains in efficiency might be 
expected with increases in student enrollment to 
10,000 (50). 

The local school system may be thought to include 
the small one-room rural school operating with a 
considerable degree of independence under a board 
of school directors, as well as the large school organ- 
ization in a great city. At the same time, it may be 
thought to include the village school system, the 
town school system, and perhaps a county school 
system if it is an operating unit. Grieder and Rosen- 
stengel (18) suggest that there are about 150 kinds 
of school districts, of which many are local operating 
units. 

Though many local school systems have boundaries 
coterminous with those of villages, towns, or cities 
in which the school system is located, many school 
districts do not have such common boundaries and 
may be larger or smaller than the village, town, or 
city. 

The degree of independence maintained by a local 
school system varies from state to state and is affected 
by the existence and strength of an intermediate dis- 
trict, which may or may not be a county unit. The 
local school system may be a dependent agency of 
the primary local government or it may be inde- 
pendent of other local government. The local school 
system may operate elementary schools only or sec- 
ondary schools only, or it may operate at elementary, 
secondary, and higher-education levels. 

The geographical area of the local school district 
may be very small or very large. It may be the town- 
ship or the county, It may lie within a county or 
extend over parts of two or more counties (10, 13, 
18, 35). 

A local school system may be expected to have a 
board of education and a professional staff of 
teachers and administrators and to be semiautono- 
mous in establishing school-district policy, in appoint- 
ing teachers and other employees, in developing and 
administering its budget, and in operating the schools 
(18, 28, 40, 48). 

The state places authority and responsibility for 
local education in the board of education of the local 
school system. Within applicable state school law, the 
board of education acts as a legislative, supervisory, 
and, to some extent, administrative body for the 
government of the school district. State school law 
provides, among other considerations, for the citizens 
of the school district to elect or to have appointed 
members of the board of education, to approve or 
disapprove through school elections recommendations 
of the board, to compel or block particular board 
actions, and through petitions to make their desires 
known to the governing board of the school system. 
The board of education makes over-all policy for 
the school system, authorizes the expenditure of 
school funds, enters into contracts in the name of the 
school district, employs all school-system personnel, 
levies or requests the levying of taxes to raise funds 
for school operation, and acts as a local repository 
of the state authority for education. 

The board of education consists usually of five, 
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six, or seven members, though there may be more. 
Members are elected by the citizens of the school 
district or, especially when the school system is a 
fiscally dependent part of city government, are ap- 
pointed by the mayor, often with the concurrence 
of the city council. If elected or appointed, members 
serve in staggered terms so that only a minority 
membership will be changed at any one time (42). 

The board of education acts through school-system 
executives among whom, and usually chief of which, 
is the superintendent of schools. In some cities, 
usually the larger ones, the superintendent of schools 
may have other principal administrators in coordinate 
relationship to him, although such organizational 
relationships are often conducive to confusion regard- 
ing authority and responsibility. 

Under the broad policies of the board of education, 
the superintendent of schools through his assistant 
administrators and teachers directs the operation of 
the school system. Standing as a link between pro- 
fessional employees and the laymen who are members 
of the board of education, the superintendent of 
schools represents each to the other and in addition 
serves in many capacities to represent the school 
system to the community which it serves. In small 
school systems, the superintendent acts in the several 
roles of school business manager, instructional leader 
of the schools, personnel officer, and director of the 
physical properties of the system. In larger school 
systems, the superintendent of schools has assistant 
administrators serving in each of these and other 
capacities (1, 18, 40, 48). 

Within the general responsibility of the superin- 
tendent of schools lie the subordinate divisions of 
the school system. In smaller systems, the subordinate 
divisions may be only the separate school buildings, 
each with its principal and staff of teachers and other 
employees. Larger school systems may have separate 
administrative divisions responsible for elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and senior high schools. 
Professional employees may be under the charge of 
administrative divisions of one kind and nonprofes- 
sional employees under other, unrelated divisions of 
administrative responsibility. The area served by the 
school system may be divided into districts, each 
with elementary and secondary schools under the 
headship of a district superintendent. Small systems 
may place all special functions and services within 
the direct purview of the superintendent of schools 
and individuals assigned special duties. In larger 
systems, whole departments with directors and sub- 
ordinates are set up to discharge special duties and 
to perform services of a special nature. 

In the general operational activity of the school 
system, the individual school with its principal, assist- 
ant principal, teachers, and staff employees is usually 
the smallest operating unit of the system, although 
a single school may have many teachers and many 
students. Secondary schools, more than elementary 
schools, may have subject-matter departments or 
other divisions for operation within the single school 
unit. 

Teachers and other professional employees are 


employed, assigned, and paid salaries by the local 
school system under policies of the board of educa- 
tion and within state laws governing tenure, retire- 
ment, minimum salaries, and conditions of contract. 
Except in a few systems operating under special 
charters or other special dispensation, teachers must 
hold state-granted certificates approving employment 
for professional duties covered by their certificates 
to teach (18, 29, 40, 46). 

The local school system is an operating unit, rela- 
tively independent of supervision from outside yet 
acting under the authority of the state within the 
prescriptive and permissive enactments of the state 
legislature as expressed in the state school code (18, 
40, 48). However, the relative autonomy of the local 
school district, particularly in the case of very small 
districts, is a limiting as well as a freeing factor in 
the district's provision of educational service. To 
some observers, therefore, a clear need appears for 
a service organization to assist the otherwise separate 
operating districts to make educational provision be- 
yond the capacity of one district acting by itself. 
Except in those states where the county school district 
is the operating unit, the office of the county super- 
intendent of schools has been viewed as the respon- 
sible agent of a county intermediate district to provide 
some general services and supervision without en- 
gaging in the actual operation of schools. In some 
states, the intermediate district is a supervising and 
service unit with responsibilities spread over several 
operating districts but not necessarily covering an 
entire county. 

A California report (3) lists 11 criteria for de- 
termining the intermediate district, suggests that in 
California the county is not the best unit, and indi- 
cates that the appropriate area of an intermediate 
district is conditioned by the population of school 
age. The report proposes an intermediate district 
serving approximately six thousand students. 

Cooper and Fitzwater (5) hold that the intermedi- 
ate district stands between the local school district 
that operates the schools, on the one hand, and the 
state government, on the other. They suggest that 
an intermediate district, whether or not it is a county 
unit, should serve two or more relatively autonomous 
operating districts; should not have direct respon- 
sibility for the operation of schools; should undertake 
supervisory and service functions; and should serve 
as an arm of the state government in the overseeing 
of school operation. 

RESEARCH ON THE LOCAL SCHOOL UNIT. 
Research addressed to the topic of local school 
systems is of four classes. Considerable attention has 
been given to the historical development of the local 
school system as the operating unit of the educa- 
tional provision in the United States. Much work in 
status studies of various kinds has been carried on 
by the U. S. Office of Education, by the N.E.A. and 
other professional organizations, by the education 
departments of state governments, and by individuals. 
Many such status studies have served archival pur- 
poses primarily. The extensive school-district reor- 
ganization movement has brought some research 
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effort to bear on the problems of function and size 
of operating units. There has been a sizable body 
of research material related to local school systems 
but treating organizational and role-performance mat- 
ters rather than structure and over-all function. Much 
research in the latter category is reviewed elsewhere 
in this volume. 

Historical Studies. It is likely that all writers on 
the history of education in the United States give 
attention to the development of the local control 
form of educational organization and trace the 
origins of the decentralized systems in this country 
to the colonial period in New England. Despite this, 
it is not evident that research in the origins of the 
American educational provision has gone much be- 
yond Cubberley’s declaration that the Massachusetts 
law of 1647 was the cornerstone of our American 
state school systems. Books on school administration 
treat the development of the local unit but add little 
to the understanding of the nature of the growth or 
of the factors conditioning that growth. Lacking an 
adequate growth theory, students of school adminis- 
tration seem disposed to view the development of the 
American pattern of education as a product of 
“gradual evolution” to the point of being the “marvel 
and the envy of the entire world” (41), or to view 
American school provision along with other govern- 
ment in the United States as being “complicated and 
unwieldy as if it were intended to be unworkable, 
and yet it works” (28). 

Some writers suggest that because of a fear of 
centralized power the founders of the nation wanted 
education kept close to the people in local commu- 
nities (11, 40, 41). Others suggest that education 
was not of great concern to many people in the 
early days and that the referring of educational 
matters to the states, and through the states to local 
communities, was an outgrowth of indifference rather 
than of plan (27, 28). There is wide acceptance of 
the idea that the Massachusetts colonial pattern set 
a precedent for the school systems to be devised 
later, since the Massachusetts law of 1647 and the 
laws which followed did make explicit a plan of 
organization when no other was so readily at hand 
or so adaptable (12, 27, 41). 

Drake (12) poses a question of considerable inter- 
est by contrasting the present system, which he holds 
to be Jacksonian in concept, with a Jeffersonian 
system which could have emerged in the present with 
significant differences in structure and objectives. 
Dawson (8), referring principally to school district 
reorganization, outlines the history of school district 
development with implications for the student of the 
local school unit. 

Status Studies. Among status studies useful to a 
study of local school systems are those carried on 
continuously by the U. S. Office of Education and 
released periodically as the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States. As a report is released 
chapter by chapter, many phases of local school 
operation are covered and, although publication 
comes about two years after the collecting of data, 
much significant statistical material of permanent 
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value is made available. The Office releases other 
important research reports in regular and special 
bulletins addressed to topics of many kinds. 

The Research Division of the N.E.A. makes many 
nationwide studies and releases reports soon after 
gathering the data, thus affording statistical informa- 
tion reflecting current situations. The various depart- 
ments of the N.E.A. sponsor studies within their 
general fields and make published reports available. 
In conjunction with the American Association of 
School Administrators, the N.E.A. Research Division 
published Status of Unit and Multiple-Executive 
Plans in 331 City School Systems in Cities 30,000 
and Over in Population (37). Many issues of the 
Research Bulletin, such as XXVII, No. 1, published 
in February 1949 (36), treat local school organiza- 
tional matters. Some of the departmental publications 
are generally if not specifically applicable to organiza- 
tion and operation of local school units. 

State departments of education, in connection with 
their receipt of regular reports from local school 
systems and through compilation of report data, make 
available useful statements treating of local organ- 
ization. 

A very important effort in the study of school 
administration in recent years has been the Coopera- 
tive Project in Educational Administration sponsored 
by the American Association of School Administra- 
tors under grants from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
Though some projects of the Cooperative Project have 
dealt with local school system organization (3, 20), 
most of those having such bearing have been studies 
in school-district reorganization, and status studies 
in connection with that interest have been highly 
localized (31). 

The Council of State Governments in 1949 re- 
leased an important status study on The Forty-Eight 
State School Systems (2). Preliminary to the White 
House Conference on Education in 1955, a confer- 
ence subcommittee (49) reported its survey of school- 
district organization in the United States and laid 
the groundwork for the report which grew out of the 
conference proceedings (50). Among status studies 
carried on by individuals, that of Wood (51) is note- 
worthy. He reports practices in 318 city school 
systems and lists the reasons given for the type of 
local school organization in each city. 

Studies in School District Reorganization, Much 
of the literature on school district reorganization has 
been addressed to the problem of making the many 
very small school districts into administrative units 
large enough for efficient operation. Little attention 
has been paid the reorganization of the large school 
unit, which may be as necessary for more efficient 
educational service as the reorganization of the school 
districts whose small size is blocking more desirable 
educational contributions, 

Much of the research in school district reorganiza- 
tion has been limited geographically, and a search of 
the literature shows many titles suggesting highly 
localized application. But noteworthy because of its 
general applicability and usefulness over an extended 
period of years is Your School District (10), a 1948 
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report of the National Commission on School District 
Reorganization. Although the report, in common with 
most considerations of problems of reorganization, 
is focused on the very small school district, it pro- 
vides a carefully developed and well-stated discussion 
of school district growth, school district needs, and 
desirable reorganization. 

A 1957 publication of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (16) presents a broadly conceived statement of 
reorganization policies and procedures and is appro- 
priately the base for all discussions of school district 
reorganization. In the report, Fitzwater examines 
principles and practices and then reviews programs 
through 1954 in school district reorganization in 16 
states. 

In two bulletins released in 1953, Fitzwater dis- 
cusses Selected Characteristics of Reorganized School 
Districts (15) and Educational Change in Reorgan- 
ized School Districts (14). In the first bulletin, 552 
reorganized school systems are examined with re- 
spect to their physical features, population factors, 
pupil enrollment, and assessed valuation of property. 
The second bulletin reports further study of the 552 
reorganized school districts and gives consideration 
to the consolidation of schools as well as to the re- 
organization of school districts, changes in grade 
organization of schools, improvements in the college 
preparation of teaching staffs, changes in the school 
programs, and school building construction and re- 
modeling. 

School District Reorganization (39) is a 1951 
publication of Phi Delta Kappa offered as a reprint 
of the principal parts of March and April issues of 
the Phi Delta Kappan in that year. Twenty-five writ- 
ers discuss problems of reorganization from many 
different points of view. 

Among publications with general application to 
the organizational problems of local school systems 
is the 1954 yearbook of the Department of Rural 
Education of the N.E.A., The Community School and 
the Intermediate Unit (21). Skogsberg’s Administra- 
tive Operational Patterns (47) and King’s The Process 
of School District Reorganization—Facilitating and 
Impeding Factors (23), though limited in scope, 
have application to local school organization in 
many different situations. 

Related Studies. Many studies bear only indirectly 
upon local school organization and operation but 
offer suggestions for the student of local school sys- 
tems. In some studies of school administration, the 
role of the administrator in relation to the changing 
tasks of education is put under scrutiny. Many 
studies under the sponsorship of the Cooperative 
Project in Educational Administration, such as that 
reported by Moore (31), examine the job of the 
administrator of a local school system as a com- 
munity leader in education. It may be supposed 
that with identification of new roles for the adminis- 
trator will come pervasive changes in the structure 
of local education. 

The new statements of the position of the edu- 
cational administrator may represent a significant 
change of direction in professional thinking about 
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the organization for education. Cubberley, reinforced 
by Strayer, the two Engelhardts, and others, did 
much to establish the concept of the American school 
system as it now is. Moehlman (29) notably—though 
others made significant contributions also—identified 
the local school system as an agency within and of its 
local community. Mort projected this concept and 
upon it based a school study council movement which 
has accounted for much progress in educational 
practice among local school systems in metropolitan 
areas. Mort also made, in terms of survival and 
educational leadership criteria, significant studies in 
the adaptability of school systems to social change 
(33). In one of the first attempts to develop a con- 
sistent theory of educational administration, Mort 
(32) laid the base for the study of theory which 
others have since undertaken (4, 19, 34, 45). 

The Metropolitan School Study Council’s Adminis- 
tration for Adaptability (44), revised in 1957 from 
the original released in 1951, is a digest of some 
two hundred research studies; its impact on local 
school practice may be the most significant research 
contribution in this decade with respect to the identifi- 
cation of new roles and new tasks of local school 
systems. The Council's Emerging Practices in School 
Administration (38) applies to problems of the local 
unit. 

Koch and Prestwood’s The Job of the District 
Superintendent of Schools in Pennsylvania (26) and 
Davies’ statement (7), since revised, on the changing 
concept of the school superintendency, suggest newer 
concepts of the organization for education through 
local and intermediate school districts. 
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MARKS AND MARKING SYSTEMS 


The concern for systematic reporting of learning 
progress may be described generally in two phases: 
(a) the period extending roughly from 1910 to 1940, 
when research interest was focused mainly on the 
mechanical and semantic problems of marking; and 
(b) the period from 1940 to the present, during 
which a greater interest has centered on improvement 
of marks in comprehensiveness and communication. 
The present review contains greatly condensed sec- 
tions pertaining to the research between 1910 and 
1940. Research is presented in decade units, intended 
to highlight marking trends and practices as well as 
outcomes of research in each decade. 

The term marks in this review includes all nota- 
tions and devices used to record or report student 
status and progress in a given period of time, al- 
though most emphasis is given to methods of reporting 
achievement in school subjects. The term marking 
systems refers simply to common methods of re- 
porting adopted for use by teachers in the several 
schools of any educational unit such as a school 
district or city. 

THE PERIOD 1910 TO 1920. The ever-growing 
concern of educators with problems of marking 
stems from the period 1910 to 1920, touched off by 
studies disclosing the variability and unreliability of 
school marks. 
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The percentage system of marking was in general 
use at all levels of education during this period, with 
a trend toward use of a 3- to 7-point system. Starch 
(93) supported a marking system with few symbols 
by reporting evidence that a difference of 7 percent, 
or possibly 5 percent, in measured achievement is the 
smallest that can be estimated with reasonable re- 
liability. Rugg (87, 88) reported that educators 
whom he questioned favored a system using from 
three to seven letters and the adoption of a standard, 
or at least comparable, marking system in different 
schools. 

The well-known studies of Starch and Elliott de- 
scribed wide discrepancies in standards of marking 
in English, mathematics, and history. Even earlier, 
Franklin W. Johnson (43) had reported a high-school 
study which demonstrated a diversity of standards 
within departments of a school. Gray (33) investi- 
gated the average change in students’ marks from 
one marking period to the next and found it to be 
75 percent of what it would have been by chance. 
Findings of the period led Rugg (87) to generalize 
that individual teachers set their own standards with 
a resulting variability, unreliability, and inconsistency 
of distribution in students’ marks. Studies by Dear- 
born (17) and Kelly (48) gave added evidence of 
wide variations among teachers, departments, and 
schools in the distributions of marks given to stu- 
dents. 

Rugg (87) commented that teachers’ grades meas- 
ure complex or blanket abilities, and reported that 
teachers intend to use actual achievement in school 
subjects as the basis of their marks but that many 
other factors enter into their evaluations, Reeder 
(82) suggested that deliberate consideration of spe- 
cific factors would improve the basis of marking. 

Arranging scores in order and then changing them 
into marks according to an adopted distribution found 
both advocates and opponents. Meyer (64) had earlier 
approved of ranking students in order of accom- 
plishment. Roswell H. Johnson (44) regarded this 
method as too coarse, advocating instead the use 
of a coefficient found by dividing the student's mark 
by the class median for the same work. Use of the 
normal probability curve as a system of relative 
marking was supported by Dearborn (17), with 
evidence that many types of biological and mental 
data are normal, or nearly normal, in their dis- 
tributions. However, data presented by Rugg (87, 88) 
demonstrated that the normal distribution did not 
hold in some cases and that many factors affecting 
marks were not susceptible to an assumption of 
normality. Rugg (88) and Dearborn (17) were 
among those suggesting a separate distribution for 
each subject marked. Meyer (63) found that use 
of normal distributions resulted in reduction of the 
variability in teachers’ marks, A number of persons 
observed that marks are often skewed to the high 
end of the curve, and that this skewing is to be 
expected in selected groups (17, 27). 

Jaggard (40), evaluating a program designed to 
improve marking systems, concluded that when serious 
attention has been given to the matter of marking 
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and when teachers agree upon the general principles 
that should govern their marking, the marks of 
these teachers tend to form distributions much more 
similar than those for marks given without a com- 
mon standard. The value of setting up and follow- 
ing common standards for marking is even more 
apparent in the work of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, organized in 1900. The Board ap- 
pointed committees, including the Committee on 
Examination Rating in 1910, to set up standards and 
to train readers to follow these standards (29). 

Developments during the period 1910 to 1920 were 
to have a profound effect on the purposes and 
methods of marking. The scientific measurement 
movement provided the statistical tools for analyzing 
data, and the development of objective tests gave 
improved means for measuring the outcomes of 
instruction. Widespread use of the Army Alpha 
and Army Beta tests during World War I not only 
publicized testing for the identification of ability but 
also went a long way toward destroying the idea 
that any child could learn as well as any other 
child if he tried hard enough. The concept of 
measurable differences in capacity emphasized the 
need for individualization of education, and in turn 
affected marking practices (13, 47). 

THE PERIOD 1920 TO 1930. The stimulating 
twenties produced an abundance of ideas about 
education, many of which influenced marking. Among 
these were: interest in the individualization of in- 
struction, bringing with it increased attention to 
ability groupings and changes in promotion prac- 
tices; wide use of standardized tests; and the im- 
provement of measurement techniques and materials. 

Replacement of the percentage system was ac- 
celerated, with practice favoring the use of from 
four to seven symbols. Billett (4) reported the use 
of letters or equivalent symbols in 80 percent of the 
schools he studied. Use of percentage equivalents 
for each symbol was found by Whitten (108) to be 
common practice in the high schools he surveyed. In 
a summary of a 1925 survey of junior high schools, 
Roelfs (83) reported that percents were then in 
use by 23 percent of the schools, symbols expressed 
as percents by 28 percent, and symbols expressed 
as words or phrases by 49 percent. 

Evidence of the unreliability and variability of 
marks continued to be revealed in research data. 
Trabue (102) and Wood (112) described studies 
indicating divergences of marking standards. Oppos- 
ing evidence was offered by Bolton (7) to show that 
teachers’ marks were quite reliable under usual 
conditions. Ohlson (77) found considerable variation 
in marks given by different teachers within depart- 
ments and by different departments within schools. 

Herron (38) reported studies showing that many 
teachers consciously consider effort, attitude, and 
other factors in assigning marks, and that some are 
unconsciously affected by similar factors. Proffitt (80) 
concluded that what teachers mean by “achieve- 
ment” often includes such components as accuracy, 
mastery, regularity, and ability to apply information. 
A questionnaire sent to 43 principals and teachers 
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by Franklin W. Johnson (42) suggested a list of 49 
different bases for marking; he, however, regarded 
achievement as the only justifiable base. 

Methods for more clearly defining the marking 
base were suggested. Ruch (86) pointed out that 
since any marking system is arbitrary, the factors 
considered in any system must be defined in detail. 
Whitten (108) and Masters (60) proposed specific 
factors which should be included. Lund (56) and 
Nettles (72) recommended use of supplementary 
marks to check behaviors such as citizenship. Mon- 
roe (67) suggested that the situation would be clari- 
fied if measures for diagnostic purposes were sepa- 
rated from those used for grading. 

The use of rating scales and checklists, in both 
academic and nonacademic areas, offered a basis 
for marking that was behaviorally defined, Freyd 
(28) found rating scales yielded similar ratings when 
made by the same rater on the same subjects or 
when made by different raters on the same subjects. 
Symonds (97) produced evidence on ranking and on 
graphic rating scales which yielded similar results. 
However, he suggested that rating scales were easier 
to use than ranking systems, particularly with large 
groups. 

Other supplementary grading devices were pro- 
posed. Flinner (25) suggested an efficiency score, 
obtained by dividing the student’s average school 
grade by the average of his intelligence-test score 
and teacher estimates of ability. Symonds (96) intro- 
duced an index of studiousness. 

The case for use of the normal distribution curve in 
assigning marks was supported by Thorndike and 
Bregman (101) in their study of ninth-grade intel- 
ligence. Acceptance of the use of the normal curve, 
with warnings or adaptations, was given by Ellis (21) 
and Monros (67), Both Ellis (21) and Tidyman (99) 
suggested various percentage segments of the total 
distribution as appropriate for each mark. Evidence 
of skewing toward the upper end of the curve was 
reported again by Banker (3) and Kerr (49), who 
attempted to account for this skewness. Symonds 
(96) and Wetzel (107) pointed out that distribution 
of marks according to the normal curve gives rela- 
tive position within the class but fails to indicate 
either the student's progress or the quality of the work 
he has done. Morrison (69) argued against use of 
the normal curve and based his grading system on 
mastery of specific units of work. 

Adoption of the standard deviation as the basic 
unit for marking was advocated by Abell (1), who 
also presented a scale for translating this system 
into marks. Nettles (72) suggested that if compu- 
tation of the standard deviation proved difficult, 
percentile ranks might be substituted, 

Karrer (46) stated that the mark should describe 
a positive quality or characteristic, the measure be 
a simple numerical quantity, the methods be objec- 
tive, and the system be statistically sound and easy 
to interpret. He proposed that the time taken to 
achieve a given task at a normal rate of speed might 
serve as the basic marking unit. Symonds (95) also 
used a time scale, developed by establishing units 


of work and allocating time periods to them through 
use of standardized tests. 

Numerous studies have dealt with the correlation 
between marks in the same or different subjects, and 
the correlation between marks and other meas- 
ures. Odell (75) and Ohlson (77) found coefficients 
ranging from very slightly positive to almost —.50 
for the correlation of marks with age, and a range in 
correlations between school marks and intelligence- 
test scores from near zero to approximately .60. A 
study by Ross (84) of elementary- and high-school 
marks in the same subject disclosed coefficients rang- 
ing from —.38 to +.54 with a median of +.39. Simi- 
lar findings are reported in the comparisons of high- 
school and college marks by Odell (75, 76). In gen- 
eral, the correlations found were higher between 
marks earned by students in similar academic subjects 
than between marks earned in similar nonacademic 
subjects. 

Increased use of standardized intelligence tests gave 
impetus to individualization of instruction and ability 
grouping. This brought additional marking problems, 
for it introduced the problem of whether or not a 
full range of marks should be used in each section. 
Symonds (96) advocated the use of intelligence tests 
to determine the type of distribution to be used. Ellis 
(21) supplemented the intelligence test with a stand- 
ardized English test. These recommendations sug- 
gested that the full range of marks should not neces- 
sarily be used in each section. Ruch (86) suggested 
that A, B, and C be used for superior classes; B, C, 
and D for average classes; and C, D, and F for slower 
classes. In contrast a Los Angeles committee (55) 
recommended the use of the full range of marks in 
each section. A Wisconsin committee (110) proposed 
the use of a symbol to denote the level at which the 
work was done. A more elaborate plan proposed by 
Ruch involved the administration of equivalent forms 
of the same test to different sections, with scores ac- 
cumulated to establish standards of achievement for 
various ability levels. 

THE PERIOD 1930 TO 1940. During the thirties 
many educators felt that extensive use of standardized 
achievement tests and the growth of state and regional 
testing programs were stressing unduly the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge rather than its application, and 
were encouraging teachers to overlook the child’s per- 
sonal and social development. Williamson (109), 
however, maintained that the trouble was not with 
such tests but with the misuse of these tests and the 
failure of teachers to define their goals so that the 
appropriate tests might be constructed. 

Concern with the effects of testing on instruction 
was characteristic of a decade which Wrightstone and 
others (114) later associated with efforts to evaluate 
the less tangible objectives of education as well as the 
more easily identified academic learnings. Melby (62), 
Raths (81), Wood (111), and Wrightstone (113) pro- 
posed methods by which to evaluate important per- 
sonal characteristics. Drake (19) suggested that such 
efforts reflected a willingness to sacrifice some of the 
accuracy possible in tests of achievement in order to 
provide some measure of more intangible behaviors. 
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The value of some of the more common marking 
practices was questioned. Lamson (52) doubted that 
discarding the percentage system represented any 
progress in marking practice. Fisher (24) felt that 
none of the objectionable features of the percentage 
system had been eliminated by the use of symbols 
and suggested that the solution of marking problems 
rested in finding a more valid method of motivation 
than marks. Odell (74) deplored the frequent use of 
marks as major incentives to learning, believing that 
they often led to such undesirable behaviors as cheat- 
ing and overwork. Crew (14) found marks a barrier 
to free exchange between students and teachers. Hill- 
brand (39) thought they encouraged a complacent 
attitude toward learning. Forman (26) objected to 
the fear motivation which he believed marks fostered 
and to the superficial attitude he thought was devel- 
oped when marks were taken as representing achieve- 
ment. However, Madsen (59) felt that the claim that 
better work would be achieved without marks was 
impossible to demonstrate. He suggested that some 
method of comparing students’ achievements is 
inevitable and that if marks were not used other 
techniques would be substituted. He concluded that 
it is the misuse of marks that is objectionable, rather 
than marks themselves, a conclusion also arrived at by 
Crooks (15). Norsted (73) presented a consensus 
of opinion indicating that some system of marking is 
essential since achievement must be evaluated, that 
marks frequently motivate students to learn, and that 
some antisocial behaviors now attributed to marks 
would appear even if marks were not used. Tiegs 
(100), investigating marks as motivating factors 
with intermediate students, found that 90 percent 
tried harder because of good marks and 97 percent 
because of poor marks. Fay (22) reported that A 
students do better when told their marks, B students 
somewhat better, and C students only slightly bet- 
ter. 

An increasing use of from four to seven sym- 
bols was reported at the elementary- and secondary- 
school levels by Bangs and Greene (2), Billett (4), 
Gould (32), and Palm (78), and at the college level 
by Gosch (31) and Nelson (71). In a summary of 
a 1935 survey of junior high schools, Roelf reported 
that the percentage system was used by 12 percent, 
symbols expressed by percents by 28 percent, and 
symbols expressed by words or phrases by 62 per- 
cent (83). In 1935 the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, after several abortive attempts, discon- 
tinued the reporting of scores on the percentage 
scale (29). 

Lawson (53) and McLemore (58) presented evi- 
dence of differences in marking—differences fre- 
quently as great as one whole letter in a four-letter 
system—among teachers, departments, and schools, 
even when the markers were using an agreed-upon 
system. 

In general, opinion in the thirties favored use of 
achievement as the basis for academic marks, with 
other behaviors rated separately. Crooks (15) con- 
cluded that teachers intended to base marks prima- 
rily on actual achievement but that many other factors 


entered in. Odell (74) listed factors commonly 
entering into consideration of marks, but commented 
that there was more or less agreement that “abso- 
lute achievement” should be the base. Kircher and 
Brown (50) reported that achievement and effort 
were primary bases in California junior high schools. 

Lamson (52), reporting in some detail on the dis- 
tribution of marks at the college level, stated that use 
of the normal distribution curve as a guide un- 
doubtedly would make all marks more objective and 
comparable from department to department, as well 
as from college to college. McCormick (57) thought 
that careful procedures were needed if the normal 
distribution of grades were to be a valid and effec- 
tive device for the improvement of instruction 
Middleton (66) worked with a committee of col- 
leagues for a year studying the use of the normal 
distribution and concluded that, when the curve is 
applied to the whole school, teachers probably are 
able to estimate how their efforts have been dis- 
tributed in their classes, and students probably can 
find their relative position with reference to their 
own groups. Middleton argued for flexible use of 
the curve, as applied to the total enrollment of a 
teacher and not to a specific class. McCormick (57) 
agreed that a class was not an adequate distribution 
unit, and suggested methods of arriving at distri- 
butions, together with a computed table applicable 
to small classes. He warned that students should not 
be graded wholly on the basis of their class rank, 
because this does not indicate relationship to ability 
or offer instructional guides. 

Eells (20) summarized various distributions and 
proposed a standard distribution which would pre- 
sent a uniform distance between the means of succes- 
sive grade groups. This proposal was criticized by 
Davis (16), who observed that the value of the grade 
changed in successive semesters and that there was 
little comparable meaning beyond a particular term 
or semester. 

Wakeham (106) recommended that the weight 
of various components entering into marking be 
explicitly stated. Studies of weighted components 
by Bangs and Greene (2) and Gould (32) indicated 
that daily work generally counts for one half or 
more of a semester mark, short tests for one quarter 
to one third, and final examinations for one quarter. 
Gierut (30) and Jeglum (41) developed point sys- 
tems for the components which they believed should 
enter into year or semester marks, 

After a survey of the literature of marking at 
the college level, Lamson (52) recommended such 
Practices as the formulation of a philosophy of marks, 
the establishment of clear-cut standards, telling stu- 
dents the proportionate weights of various com- 
ponents, and flexible use of the normal distribution 
curve as a guide. 

Correlations averaging as high as +.60 were re- 
ported by Taylor and Constance (98) in a study of 
marks given the same students in successive semesters 
or years in the same school. Coefficients ranging 
from very slightly positive to about —.50 were found 
in correlations of marks with age by Segel and 
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Proffitt (91). Correlations between school marks and 
intelligence-test scores ranged from near zero to 
about +.60 in various studies (5, 35, 90, 91). 

Clark (12) investigated the agreement between the 
marks given by teachers and those which students 
gave themselves, finding similar results at both high- 
school and college levels, with coefficients of correla- 
tion ranging between .60 and .80. With a S-symbol 
marking system, 50 to 80 percent of the student 
marks agreed with the teachers, and of the remain- 
ing percentage two or three times as many students 
thought their marks were too low as thought they 
were too high. Those receiving the higher marks 
generally agreed with teachers or believed their marks 
to be too high; those receiving poorer marks tended 
to rate themselves higher than the teacher did. 

Heck (36) identified the principal difficulties in- 
volved in the improvement of marking as being the 
multiplicity, of factors in the situation, the subjective 
nature of evaluative methods, and the variability of 
teachers’ standards. He suggested that marking prac- 
tices would be improved through restricting the 
academic mark to achievement, by use of objective 
examinations, and by use of the normal distribution 
curve in assigning marks. Wakeham (106) empha- 
sized the importance of setting up a marking system 
which students can accept as fair, impartial, imper- 
sonal, and uniform. Campbell (10) defined standards 
for each symbol and also recommended that informa- 
tion about marks be shared with students; he favored 
specific definitions for the meaning of each mark. 

THE PERIOD 1940 TO 1957. The literature since 
1940 indicates a growing conviction that marking 
practices must be consistent with educational ob- 
jectives. As a result, there has been less concern 
in research with the mechanical aspects of marking 
and more concern with the purposes of marking and 
their relation to learning. The changes in emphases 
may be characterized as increased comprehensiveness 
in areas of student development being marked, 
greater specificity in what is marked, and broader 
involvement among all those concerned with marks. 

The modern concept of evaluation, based on a 
philosophy of education concerned with the develop- 
ment of the whole child, calls for appraisal in many 
areas of student growth (18, 68, 114). Traxler (104) 
cited several studies in reporting evidence of a gen- 
eral practice of attempting to evaluate much more 
than subject-matter achievement. In a study of Cali- 
fornia schools, Michaelis and Howard (65) found 
a variety of reports and methods being used to assess 
many different aspects of student behavior. In a 
recent survey of forty metropolitan New York school 
systems, Fine (23) discovered that more emphasis 
is being placed on the assessment of personal char- 
acteristics than had been evident in earlier years. 

Rothney (85) has mentioned the inadequacy of a 
single mark to summarize the appraisal of any area 
of student achievement. In an analysis of fallacies 
concerning marking and reporting, Wrinkle (115) 
considered the “number one” fallacy to be the belief 
that anyone can tell from a single mark the level of 
student achievement indicated. Smith and others (92) 
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reported that many schools were convinced that a 
single mark was an average of judgments about 
many factors and that more specific information was 
needed to reveal student strengths and weaknesses. 

As a solution for this recognized inadequacy, Jones 
(45) advocated the designation of specific skills to 
be measured. Burton (8) recommended that the lan- 
guage used to describe the desired behavior be definite 
enough to set up an outcome which could be evalu- 
ated. Bolmeier (6) stated that the mark must be 
precise enough to be meaningful and that the educa- 
tional objectives themselves should determine what 
and how many factors should be measured. Traxler 
(104) noted a trend toward rating several specific 
behaviors for each course rather than assigning a 
single mark. 

An outstanding trend in recent years has been the 
increased participation of both lay and professional 
groups in many phases of school planning. The co- 
operation of parents, students, and other citizens, as 
well as the more complete involvement of the pro- 
fessional staff, has extended to the search for more 
satisfactory marking practices. Bolmeier (6) listed 
as a principle of satisfactory marking that it must 
be developed cooperatively. Cagle (9) recognized the 
importance of involving parents and the community 
in planning the marking system. Kropp (51) advo- 
cated cooperation between teachers and parents as 
essential to the solution of many educational prob- 
lems, one of which is evaluation. Heischman (37) 
recommended that parents should be invited to state 
the types of evaluation they want. Wrinkle (115) 
strongly advised the participation of students in the 
development of new marking forms and practices 
and the appraisal of existing ones. Peterson (79) 
reported how teacher-student-parent cooperation re- 
sulted in the acceptance of a new city-wide marking 
plan. 

Purposes of Marking. Morris (68) stated that new 
developments in educational philosophy had changed 
the purpose of marking from the recording of results 
to increasing the effectiveness of student learning. 
Bolmeier (6) noted as a principle that marks must 
be designed and used to benefit the students rather 
than the teachers. Burton (8) considered marking a 
means of increasing home and school cooperation in 
the encouragement of students. Cagle (9) regarded 
the aim of evaluation to be an aid to the maximum 
growth of students. 

These general approaches to the purposes of mark- 
ing did not eliminate, but rather tended to increase, 
the specific administrative, guidance, informational, 
and motivational purposes of marking. The charac- 
teristics of increased comprehensiveness and greater 
specificity extended marking into more aspects of 
student development with demands for greater detail. 
Another dimension was added as advocates appeared 
who wanted more than one base for marks. 

Bases of Marks. Liggitt (54) claimed that one of 
the unresolved issues in education is whether the 
primary basis of marks should be some absolute 
standard of achievement—some comparison with a 
group—or comparison of achievement with the stu- 
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dent’s ability. Some advocated resolving this issue 
through multiple bases for marking. The National 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education (70) 
recommended that marking should include appraisal 
related to the student's ability as well as to the per- 
formance of others, Traxler (104) reported that 
parental attitudes in 1957, as contrasted with attitudes 
in 1947, showed some dissatisfaction with marking 
that related to ability alone and gave no comparison 
with the peer group. 

Considerable criticism, however, has been directed 
against the competitive basis for marking. DePencier 
(18) cited numerous studies in reporting that com- 
parisons within a class are in disfavor because they 
breed antisocial attitudes and behaviors, Smith and 
others (92) reported that many teachers believe that 
the competitive features of marking have developed 
to an extent that threatens students. Wrinkle (115) 
suggested that the elimination of competition in mark- 
ing would force teachers to rely on more acceptable 
methods of motivation and instruction. Fine (23) 
reported his observation of a definite trend away 
from competitive marking and toward marking re- 
lated to the student's ability. This trend, however, 
was largely restricted to the elementary schools. At 
the high-school level, guidance counselors preferred 
to retain the traditional marking system because of 
the weight that marks have in determining college 
admissions, an observation which Vredevoe (105) 
also made. Peterson (79) reported the Milwaukee 
project which resulted in city-wide marking based on 
ability. Rothney (85) urged that individual differences 
be kept in mind in marking. Burton (8) felt that 
credit for effort should be given, but not within the 
mark for achievement. 

Marking Systems. Traxler (104) noted the con- 
tinuing trend away from percentage marking toward 
a scale with fewer points. Use of A, B, C, D, F, or 
their equivalents, was found to be the practice in 
most secondary schools, with experimentation gen- 
erally confined to the elementary schools. Fine (23) 
observed that both the percentage and letter systems 
were largely outmoded in elementary schools but still 
prevalent in secondary schools. Roelfs (83), in his 
study of junior high school practices in 1954, found 
that 82 percent used letters or numbers explained by 
words or phrases and 17 percent used letters or 
numbers with percentage equivalents. Of these 
schools, 81 percent used a five-point scale; 3 percent 
used fewer than four steps; and 12 percent used 
more than five steps. A study by Strang (94) of 126 
elementary and secondary schools revealed that 41 
schools used “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory,” 56 
used A, B, C, and D, and 29 used numerical marks. 
Both Vredevoe (105) and Wrinkle (115) comment 
on the use of “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory,” re- 
porting that schools employing this marking system 
do not consider it a solution to their problems. 

Variability and Reliability of Marks. In the early 
fifties Carter (11) summarized research regarding 
extraneous factors that influence marking. He cited 
studies by Swenson, Edmiston, and Loubaugh to indi- 
cate that girls receive higher grades than boys, and 


a study by Newton demonstrating that women 
teachers give higher grades than men teachers. Carter 
concluded that intelligence was a factor in the assign- 
ment of marks, that is, that marks reflect both intel- 
ligence and achievement, and that the sex of the 
student, with girls favored over boys, is a more im- 
portant factor than the sex of the teacher. Hadley 
(34) found that the most-liked students were marked 
higher than their measured achievement would ap- 
pear to justify, that the least-liked were marked 
lower, and that students of an intermediate level of 
acceptance and achievement tended to be marked on 
a chance basis. Russell and Thalman (89) summa- 
rized a study by Volberding to the effect that the 
majority of successful eleven-year-old students were 
girls, and that the successful ones were likely to be 
more intelligent, better adjusted, and from middle- 
class homes. 

Among studies of reliability are those dealing with 
the marks of the same teachers, with the marks of 
different teachers in the same schools, and with the 
marks assigned in different schools. Vredevoe (105) 
found, as a result of interviews with teachers and 
administrators, that most teachers differ in their 
interpretation of achievement and that the value of 
the mark differed from school to school and among 
teachers in the same school. Wrinkle (115) suggested 
that demonstration of unreliability could be immedi- 
ately perceived by using a procedure set up by Bol- 
meier. Wrinkle also pointed to the discrepancies 
between teacher marks for achievement and per- 
centile marks on nationally standardized achievement 
tests. Travers and Gronlund (103) reported that such 
factors as written work, examinations, and class work 
were given different weights in various departments. 

Improving Marking Practices. Recent improve- 
ments in marking practices have been characterized 
by a fundamental change in approach, which involves 
a relating of marking practice to the total educational 
situation rather than viewing it as an isolated prob- 
lem. The ten-year study at the Colorado State College 
of Education, directed and reported by Wrinkle 
(115), is one of the most comprehensive experiments 
using this approach. As a result of this study, Wrinkle 
concluded that the first step in any improvement of 
marking is the identification of objectives, both gen- 
eral and specific, in terms of student behavior. The 
importance of establishing behavioral goals is recog- 
nized by Smith and others (92), and by Wrightstone 
and others (114), as basic to the process of all 
evaluation. These authors indicate that the same 
characteristics which describe modern trends in 
marking—increased comprehensiveness, greater spec- 
ificity, and broader involvement—are also applicable 
in the selection of objectives. After objectives are 
defined as the basis for marking procedures, the 
system of symbols used to designate student progress 
toward these goals must be determined. In the selec- 
tion of symbols, Bolmeier (6) has stipulated that 
they must be immediately meaningful not only to 
students, but also to other teachers and to parents. 
Burton (8) stated that the symbol must be clearly 
defined in terms of evidence of the learning being 
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marked. A check on the adequacy of the selected 
symbols to discriminate in terms of student behavior 
was suggested by Mayhew (61) through use’ of the 
critical-incident technique. 

Promise of future improvements in marking prac- 
tices may be found in support for continuing analysis. 
Wrinkle (115) stressed the value of a periodic review 
of any marking system by the students it affects. 
Bolmeier (6) espoused continuous evaluation with 
modification of practices as needed. An attitude favor- 
ing continuous reassessment of the marking system 
may be of particular value during a period when 
pressures on education have considerable impact on 
the purposes of marking. The importance of marks 
to college admissions will heighten the concern of 
students and parents as greater numbers of high- 
school graduates find themselves excluded from the 
colleges of their choice. Potentially more significant 
may be the effect of a national effort to encourage 
the greatest possible development of human talent. 
Under these pressures, school marking practices will 
come under searching scrutiny. Although research has 
uncovered some limitations and suggested some 
promising directions in marking procedure, no com- 
monly accepted system has emerged from half a 
century of inquiry. Perhaps the development of such 
a system awaits wider agreement on the goals of 
instruction and the purpose of marking. 


ANN Z. SMITH 
Jonn E. DOBBIN 
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Criticisms of the mass media have persisted for 
at least 400 years, The Duke of Urbino, 1458-1501, 
according to the Vespasiano memoirs, would not 
permit a printed book in his library of manuscripts. 


In 1846 Wordsworth wrote a sonnet, “Illustrated 
Books and Newspapers,” attacking the thriving illus- 
trated newspaper of his day, And now in a new 
technological age some writers maintain that the 
mass media produce a stultifying, degrading, and 
conforming mass culture, and harmfully influence 
the immature. Others believe that the mass media 
can develop an informed citizenry and help millions 
of people associate with excellence through the 
humanizing power of literature and fine art. There 
is concern that the mass media may increasingly 
have fewer speakers and more listeners, fewer writers 
and more readers, more passive absorption and less 
critical reaction and interaction (32). 

Mass media are defined as those instruments of 
communication which convey identical messages to 
large numbers of persons who are often physically 
separated. The identical one-way messages may be 
printed, as in newspapers, books, pamphlets, comics, 
and magazines. They may be on film, as in film strips 
and motion pictures. The mass media also include 
television, radio, and recordings. In the discussion 
below we are concerned chiefly with the far-reaching 
or “massive” media: press, film, radio, and television. 

The effects of the mass media may be defined in 
two ways: (a) as a precipitating experience, the final 
triggering action in a chain of related events; or 
(b) as those influences which have “a persistent, 
shaping effect upon the thought and behavior of 
human beings, singly or collectively” (13, p. 223). 
Thus a television program might trigger a boy to 
commit a delinquent act which in turn was the result 
of the “persistent shaping effect” of a disturbed fam- 
ily relationship. 

Effects might also be classified either as reminders 
or as reconstructors. Thus a film or television per- 
formance of Romeo and Juliet might have the minor 
effect of reminding us to read or re-read the play. 
The mass media might satisfy or amplify a present 
taste yet be quite unable to create a major shift in 
taste from, let us say, the writings of Mickey Spillane 
to those of Dostoevsky. The evidence that the adver- 
tiser using the mass media secures significant, limited 
effects in advertising—specifically defined responses 
for easily available products—should not lead us to 
infer that similar effects will be obtained where im- 
portant value reconstructions are involved. Effects 
must also be studied in the context of monopoly of 
channels as compared to free competition of ideas 
(34, Ch. V). 

Key sources to research studies of the mass media 
are: (a) Charters’ Motion Pictures and Youth, a 
summary of the Payne Fund investigations of the 
effect of theatrical motion pictures on children (8); 
(b) Klapper's “What We Know About the Effects of 
Mass Communications,” an analysis of the various 
aspects of mass media (25); (c) Schramm'’s summary 
article, “The Effects of Mass Communications: A 
Review” (43); and (d) Fearing’s and Rogge's “A 
Selected and Annotated Bibliography in Communica- 
tions Research” (12). 

Summaries of research are found in the following: 
The NSSE Yearbook Mass Media and Education 
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(34), Rosenberg and White’s Mass Culture (37), 
Public Opinion and Propaganda edited by Katz (23), 
Bird and Merwin’s The Newspaper and Society (4), 
Lyman Bryson’s The Communication of Ideas (6), 
Berelson and Janowitz’s Reader in Public Opinion 
and Communication (3), Schramm's Communication 
in Modern Society (42), Chapin’s Mass Communica- 
tion: A Statistical Analysis (7), Videotown Surveys 
prepared by the firm of Cunningham and Walsh (10), 
Lazarsfeld and Stanton’s Communications Research 
1948-1949 (28), and Schramm’s The Process and 
Effects of Mass Communication (44). Extensive 
references are found in works by Bogart (5), Hoban 
and Van Ormer (17), Klapper (24), and Kumata 
(26). Four major sources of periodical literature 
dealing with current research are: Journalism Quar- 
terly, Public Opinion Quarterly, Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Review, and Sociological Abstracts. 

Studies will be presented under the headings of 
Communicators, Content, Audience, and Effect. Ob- 
viously all are aspects of effect. 

COMMUNICATORS. In 1922 Walter Lippmann in 
his Public Opinion (30) raised many fundamental 
and persisting questions regarding the effects of the 
mass media. He discussed the role of leaders in “the 
manufacture of consent” and related this leadership 
to social level and background of consumers of in- 
formation: “Since position and contact play so big 
a part in determining what can be seen, heard, read, 
and experienced, as well as what it is permissible to 
see, hear, read, and know, it is no wonder that moral 
judgment is so much more common than constructive 
thought” (30, p. 56). Rosten studied the “producers” 
of both films and newspapers. His report, The Wash- 
ington Correspondents (38), used both interview and 
questionnaire methods, His final conclusion puts a 
heavy burden of social responsibility on the pub- 
lishers of newspapers: “. . . newspapers get the type 
of reporting which they encourage; publishers get 
the kind of Washington correspondents that they 
deserve; and the public receives Washington corre- 
spondence of a character which newspaper publishers, 
and ultimately they alone, make possible” (38, p. 
304). A similar study, Hollywood (39), used a ques- 
tionnaire, interviews with motion-picture writers and 
directors, and content analysis. Rosten concluded that 
Hollywood (even though the writers and directors 
were articulate and incisive critics) was inescapably 
caught up in mass production of mass merchandise 
for mass market, 

Heckman and others (16) in their study of The 
Man Behind the Message compared the personal 
characteristics of professional communicators, such 
as teachers, ministers, lawyers, and mass-media 
workers, with professional engineers. They discovered 
fewer clear differences between the engineers and 
the whole group of communicators than between the 
subgroups of communicators, and concluded that 
perhaps communication activity in itself was not a 
distinguishing characteristic. However, they did dis- 
cover significant differences between the subgroups. 
Hovland and others conclude that “, . . research 
evidence indicates that the reactions to a communi- 
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cation are significantly affected by cues as to the 
communicator’s intentions, expertness, and trust- 
worthiness” (18, p. 35). In Merton’s study (31) of 
Kate Smith's marathon broadcasts, a majority of 
listeners projected and identified themselves with a 
social image of a friendly, sincere, patriotic person 
who influenced them to buy war bonds. 

The Flow of the News, a study by the International 
Press Institute (21), secured data on foreign corre- 
spondents and other writers concerned with making 
the news more understandable. The report indicates 
that two thirds of the American managing editors 
replying to an inquiry of their views on the qualifica- 
tions of deskmen handling foreign news were highly 
critical. They believed cable and telegraph editors to 
be lacking in educational background. Such editors 
do not always do their best to make foreign news 
understandable to readers. They do not properly 
evaluate the news. Under the pressure of deadlines 
they often make a scant appraisal of the copy they 
are editing. 

CONTENT. Some critics glibly comment on the 
content of the mass media and infer certain effects 
from such analyses. However, it is a complex task 
to get an accurate picture of the vast content of 
films, print, and broadcasting. The student of the 
mass media realizes that sampling and describing 
the content of newspapers, films, radio, or television 
require precise rules for condensing such content 
and for relating these analyses to the hypotheses 
under discussion, Spiegelman and others say: “The 
primary use of such analyses is to provide units of 
material against which interpreter effects or producer 
intents may be audited” (47, p, 38). Similarly, Kap- 
lan and Goldsen (22) state that the content analyst 
aims at a quantitative classification of a given body 
of content, in terms of a system of categories devised 
to yield data relevant to specific hypotheses concern- 
ing that content. 

Techniques of content analysis are presented by 
Berelson (2), Lasswell and Leites (27), Smythe (46), 
and Wolfenstein and Leites (56). One of the prob- 
lems in content analysis is to develop adequate pre- 
cision. Precision makes it possible, for example, for 
Mirans to compare his findings with earlier ones by 
Dale (11). Mirans says: “Dale's survey of 115 
Hollywood films (in 1930) revealed that 84 percent 
depicted one or more criminal acts, there being an 
over-all total of 449 crimes and acts of violence, 
which works out at 3.9 per film. This is exactly half 
the rate of occurrence, 7.8, in my group of Holly- 
wood films (in 1950)” (33, p. 5). But we must go 
beyond this level of analysis of film violence and, 
as Wolfenstein and Leites suggest, “discern what 
form the violence takes, into what patterns it is 
woven; who kills whom, under what circumstances, 
for what reasons; what are the sequels of crime, who 
is suspected, who investigates; is the criminal pursued 
by conscience or by the police; through what agencies 
is justice done, or by what chance does it miscarry” 
(56, p. 14). Such content analyses can become 
tedious and, if without adequate hypotheses, fruit- 
less. Carefully developed content analyses provide a 
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necessary antidote for uncritical praise or unfavorable 
criticism of mass-media content. 

Smythe (46), in the 1953 New York Monitoring 
Study, found that about one out of every five minutes 
of television program time was devoted to advertising 
material. Drama programs occupied 47 percent of 
television program time, and about 17 percent was 
devoted to information-type material, with news the 
largest class of programs in this group. Parker and 
others (36) report from the New Haven Study that 73 
percent of the program time was devoted to entertain- 
ment, 20 percent to information programs, and 7 
percent to orientation, including religious broad- 
casting. Advertising represented one fifth to one 
fourth of all telecast time. The most frequent type 
of entertainment was drama, and newscasts consti- 
tuted the characteristic information program. The 
largest television audiences viewed news, sports, 
variety, quiz, general drama, and religious programs, 
in that order of popularity. On radio the news was 
first in popularity, followed by sports, religious, and 
music programs. 

An analysis of what is read in newspapers is avail- 
able through the Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading, a series of reports prepared by the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation. Each report is on a 
single issue of a specific newspaper (1). The Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, through systematic in- 
terviews, determines the percentage of men and 
women who read certain advertising and articles. 
Two questions are asked: “Did you happen to see 
or read anything on this page?” and “Did you 
happen to see or read any of the advertisements on 
this page?” The data secured report the quantity or 
volume of reading, not the quality or intensity of 
reading. Some readership studies report amount read 
as related to total lineage of content on a particular 
subject. Little study has been made of how editors 
use the quantitative data provided by these studies. 
In general, the studies provide quantitative evalua- 
tions of new approaches and are a useful supplement 
to the judgment of the editor. National magazines 
also do studies of readership for their advertisers, 
and these sometimes are made available to the pub- 
lic. 

In commenting on studies of what people read in 
newspapers, Taylor, then head of the American Press 
Institute at Columbia University, said, “Not one of 
these studies indicates that newspaper readers—con- 
sidered as a whole—have a tremendous thirst for 
more newspaper articles on the major problems of 
our democracy—either on the local, the national, or 
the international level. . . . The argument might well 
be made, in fact, that most newspapers already print 
more on such subjects than their readers want. The 
readership of such material is low. It is a sad and 
alarming fact that newspaper readers do not give 
enough attention to articles that are important in 
relation to the welfare of our democracy to produce 
a well-informed electorate” (49). Slanted News (40) 
offers one answer to the problem of content analysis 
of the press. It furnishes in the text the duplicated 
front pages of the treatment which 31 newspapers 
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gave to the Nixon and Stevenson Fund Stories in 
the 1952 presidential campaign. 

AUDIENCE—SIZE AND CHARACTERISTICS. 
The Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1957 
(50) reported 47,700,000 homes with radios and 
38,400,000 homes with television sets in January 
1957. There were 10,007 new books published in 
1956, and 56,410,000 newspapers were printed daily 
with 46,350,000 on Sunday. Weekly periodicals circu- 
lated 82,066,000 copies in 1954, while monthlies 
had a circulation of 204,026,000 and quarterlies of 
43,339,000. 

Referring to a study made by Sindlinger and Com- 
pany, Stern reports that “Eighty-seven million Amer- 
icans over the age of 12 spend slightly in excess of 
21 hours per week watching television . . . 70 million 
spend 14 hours per week listening to the radio . . . 
101 million spend four hours per week reading the 
newspaper, Thirty-three million spend slightly less 
than four hours per week in movies . . . vast audi- 
ences are assembled to watch national network pro- 
grams between the hours of six to nine in the eve- 
ning” (48). However, even these “vast audiences” 
for a specific broadcast, book, or article are minority 
audiences. Few items in a newspaper are ever read 
by more than half the readers, The usual figure is 
around one item in eight (21, p. 63). Even highly 
popular television programs have 25 percent or less 
of the total audiences as noted by Trendex, Nielsen, 
and other ratings. We must remember, too, that 
“watching television” is a vague, imprecise term. 

Clift and Lacy (35, Ch. VIII) note that in 1950 
there were four hundred counties in the United States 
representing 27 million persons without library serv- 
ice. In areas where library service is lacking, book- 
stores and information about books are likely to be 
lacking also. 

Witty’s series of yearly television reports (53, 54, 
55) indicated that elementary children in the Chi- 
cago area averaged 21 hours per week watching tele- 
vision during 1950, 23.7 hours in 1955, and 22.5 
hours in 1957. The high-school youth viewed for an 
average of 14 hours in 1951, 17 hours in 1953, 14.3 
hours in 1955, and 12 hours per week in 1957. 

Availability of the mass media has been noted. 
But we must also consider the ability of the “audi- 
ence” to make intelligent use of such media—espe- 
cially involving reading. The Statistical Abstract of 
the United States (50) reports that 33 percent of our 
adults over 25 years of age are high-school graduates 
and that 6 percent are college graduates. Dale and 
Chall report that “Most magazines, especially the 
ones that contain serious and informative materials, 
are beyond the reading ability of a large proportion 
of adults” (35, p. 222). Gray notes that “About half 
of our adult population is still unable to read mate- 
rials beyond the eighth-grade level in difficulty . . . 
from twelve to fifteen percent of our adult population 
cannot read at all or are as yet not functionally 
literate, that is, cannot read as well or better than a 
child who has made normal progress in reading dur- 
ing four full years of schooling. As a result they 
are unable to read even very simple materials in 
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meeting the practical needs of daily living” (14, p. 
42). Schramm indicates that “The higher the educa- 
tion, the less likely entertainment material is to be 
chosen in preference to nonentertainment. Magazine 
and newspaper reading increases with age; book- 
reading does not—which apparently reflects the 
greater relative effort required to use libraries after 
school years” (35, p. 70). 

Gallup (21, p. 62) found that the average reader 
spent about two and one-third minutes daily in read- 
ing foreign news and that there was a striking differ- 
ence between college, high-school, and grade-school 
readers. Women tended to be less informed than 
men, The headline: “Magsaysay in ring against 
Quirino” was assumed by six of eight readers to be 
a wrestling match and by two to be a boxing match. 
Basic conclusions were that more background was 
needed to interpret the stories. 

Our data on the abilities of consumers to listen 
skillfully or to view intelligently are meager. We 
realize that viewing and listening are usually at a 
more concrete, less abstract, less symbolic level 
than reading. Illiterate children get meaning from 
films and television. That their information and atti- 
tudes can be changed by these experiences is indicated 
by the Payne Fund Studies (8) and by hundreds of 
studies of the increase of information from viewing 
educational films. 

The choices of the consumer of the mass media are 
limited by his background and by the available sup- 
plies of desired material. One cannot choose to read 
a book from a nonexistent library or go to a film 
that is not at local theaters. But even where physical 
availability of possible choice has been taken care 
of, there are still limitations of the consumer him- 
self as noted above. We shall next discuss effects, 
realizing, of course, that the material already pre- 
sented is directly related to this topic. 

EFFECTS. The Payne Fund Studies (8) showed 
clearly that information was gained and retained 
from theatrical films and that attitudes were shifted 
in statistically significant amounts. The role and 
effects of reading have been delineated by Waples 
and others (52) in What Reading Does to People. 
Schramm has likened the effects of mass communi- 
cation to “drops of calcareous water falling from 
the roof of a cave upon an ancient stalagmite” (43). 
Sometimes there are quick, unexpected boomerang 
effects, sometimes there are latent “sleeper” effects 
such as those discovered by Hovland and others (19). 

There are two conditions under which mass media 
can have maximum effects: (a) when the individual 
receiving the communication is uninformed and can- 
not evaluate the attractive misinformation of the 
newspaper, the film, or the broadcast; and (b) when 
the message supports or bolsters the information or 
attitudes which he now holds. Lazarsfeld and Merton, 
in The Communication of Ideas (6), put it this way: 
“The mass media prove most effective when they 
operate in a situation of virtual ‘psychological mon- 
opoly, or when the objective is one of canalizing 
rather than modifying basic attitudes or when they 
operate in conjunction with the face to face contacts” 
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(p. 117). They also point out that the mass media 
serve primarily to reinforce the prevailing culture 
patterns, and that the very conditions which make 
for the maximum effectiveness of the mass media of 
communication operate toward the maintenance of 
the going social and cultural structure rather than 
toward its change. 

That we have inadequate data on shaping effects 
was noted by Lazarsfeld: “We in the universities, 
with our limited funds, can only do short-term 
studies. . . . But the real problem is the cumulative 
effect of television, what it does to children 6 years, 
not 6 minutes, later. . . . I submit that only such 
long-term studies would give us a realistic picture of 
the role of television in a child’s personality develop- 
ment” (51, p. 101). In the absence of such data we 
have sometimes used the combined judgment of 
sophisticated experts. Thus an interesting and chal- 
lenging body of information on juvenile delinquency 
and comic books is provided in the report of Hear- 
ings before the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency (51). The report is judicial and 
contains the viewpoints of psychiatrists, sociologists, 
cartoonists, publishers of comic books, and others. 
Three major conclusions received substantial agree- 
ment from these experts: (a) The reading of a crime 
comic will not cause a well-adjusted and well-social- 
ized boy or girl to go out and commit crime. (b) 
There may be a detrimental and delinquency-pro- 
ducing effect upon some emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren who may gain suggestion, support, and sanction 
for acting out their own hostile and aggressive feel 
ings. (c) There is reason to believe that as among 
youngsters, the most avid and extensive consumers 
of comics are the very boys and girls less able to 
tolerate this type of material. (d) Excessive reading 
of materials of this kind in itself is symptomatic of 
some emotional maladjustment in a youngster. 

What might parents, teachers, and others do to 
change the effects of the mass media? They might 
work with producers to change the content, the 
“stimulus” itself, or they might change the reaction 
of the consumer to this content, or both. The effects 
of the mass media will vary widely from the unso- 
phisticated, uncritical reader, viewer, or listener to 
the mature consumer as described by Gray and 
Rogers (15). Two of their items on a checklist of 
reader maturity are: possession of an attitude of 
inquiry concerning such items as the value, the 
quality, and the accuracy of what is read; and a 
tendency to suspend judgment and to use rational 
standards in reaching conclusions about the worth 
of what is read. These same habits of mind are also 
needed for the mature viewer and listener. 

The user of the mass media needs guidance and 
research in other areas of consumption which may 
shed light on this problem. Studies indicate that great 
variations exist in the way in which different con- 
sumers go about buying the same type of commodity; 
the care with which consumer decisions are made 
varies from one type of purchase to another, and 
from one consumer to another (41, p. 108). One 
would think that the mass-media advertising effect 
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would be highly significant, yet these studies reveal 
that two thirds of all durable-goods buyers could 
not recall seeing any advertisements or reading any- 
thing about the item they purchased (41, p. 110). 
The most sophisticated consumers were clerical and 
sales personnel. That we can increase the sophistica- 
tion of consumers of mass media has been suggested 
in early studies, such as those of Lewin (29) and 
others. The aim of discriminating consumption may 
increasingly be sought in the curriculum of the high 
school and college. 

The intelligent consumer of the mass media would 
be helped by some kind of continuous rating systems. 
Evaluations of film and television appear in news- 
papers and magazines. The Commission on Freedom 
of the Press (9) concluded, however, that a broader, 
more far-reaching evaluation of the mass media is 
needed, They use the word “press” in a broad sense: 
“Jt seems to us clear that some agency which re- 
flects the ambitions of the American people for its 
press should exist for the purpose of comparing the 
accomplishments of the press with the aspirations 
which the people have for it. Such an agency would 
also educate the people as to the aspirations which 
they ought to have for the press” (9, p- 100-101). 
The Commission suggested that this agency be inde- 
pendent of government and of the press and that at 
the end of a ten-year trial an audit be made of its 
achievement to determine anew the institutional form 
best adapted to its purposes. 

We have little research data on effective ways in 
which consumers, either as individuals or as members 
of groups, can work directly with those responsible 
for the production of the mass media. Inglis (20) 
reports how the Hays Office influenced cooperating 
national organizations. The relationship of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Communications Commission 
to the television industry as developed in the Senate 
investigations of 1958 sheds light on problems of 
social control of these media. 

CONCLUSION. Research studies and learning the- 
ory tend to support the following “principles” for 
effective use of mass communication: Mass-media 
messages will be most effective when they are specific, 
relevant to the needs of the consumer, and presented 
by trusted persons. An important message will reach 
the ultimate consumer not only by a direct route, 


but also indirectly through a hierarchy of subleaders. 


It is especially important that some prestigeful per- 
f approval on an idea— 


son or group put the stamp 0! 
legitimize it—before it becomes fully acceptable. 

A multiple-media campaign approach with variety 
in repetition within each medium is likely to be more 
effective than a single medium. It is better to reroute 
old channels of action or thinking rather than try to 
create wholly new ones. Cumulative effects should 
be sought for. The consumer can be protected by 
increasing his range of free choice, improving the 
maturity of his reaction to the chosen material, 
furnishing opportunities for face-to-face interaction, 
and providing him with a source of information about 
excellent films, books, and radio or television pro- 
grams. But, as suggested above, the consumer of the 
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mass media is not yet adequately organized to make 
his desires clear to the producers. A heavy burden of 
responsibility rests, therefore, on producers (45). 

In the past fifty years we have had to absorb three 
new media—the motion picture, the radio, and tele- 
vision—and to adjust to new developments in print 
such as the news magazine, comic books, and the 
inexpensive paper-back books. That these media are 
altering and shaping our ways of living has been 
suggested in the foregoing studies. We are certainly 
increasing the scope and range of indirect experience. 
But the quality of these experiences has received scant 
study. Are we producing superficiality and passivity? 
It is no simple task to put our scattered findings to- 
gether and neatly sum up the total effect of these 
new and old media on groups and individuals. 

We must realize that the principles needed for an 
understanding of communication are the very ones 
needed for an understanding of behavior all the way 
from psychological warfare to individual psychother- 
apy (42, p. 61). Nevertheless it is better to work 
with partial data than with no data at all. Samuel 
Butler once said: “Life is the art of drawing sufficient 
conclusions from insufficient premises.” In the next 
decade the mass media should receive increased at- 
tention not only from educational research specialists 
but also from philosophers, anthropologists, social 
historians, and others concerned with the long-term 
effects of experiences upon individuals and groups. 


EDGAR DALE 
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Since the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
mathematics has played an important role in Amer- 
ican secondary education. Yet among the unsolved 
problems of mathematics education are those of 
defining this importance and of determining the rela- 
tive value of mathematics to other subjects as well as 
its value for students of greatly varying aptitude and 
interests. Perhaps more than for any other subject, 
there has been developed and maintained for mathe- 
matics a traditional and accepted sequence in which 
its topics are to be studied. However, there is little 
experimental evidence to support the superiority of 
this or any other particular sequence. Not until the 
middle of the twentieth century has this sequence 
been challenged. Nevertheless, there is still little, if 
any, basic research to determine a level of mental 
maturity appropriate for the study of particular 
mathematical concepts or effective means of motivat- 
ing interest in the study of mathematics. 

The historical thread of the secondary-school math- 
ematics curriculum may be traced through the Latin 
grammar school, the academies, the public high 
schools, and, to a more limited extent, colleges and 
universities (27, 68, 104), Arithmetic has from the 
beginning been a part of formal instruction and has 
remained the basic part of mathematics through the 
eighth grade. Geometry and algebra found their way 
from the colleges into the secondary schools during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century and during 
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that period were generally required of all students. 
The sequence of one year of algebra followed by one 
year of plane geometry (Euclidean geometry) grew 
from the practice of teaching two years of mathe- 
matics in Grades IX to XII of the secondary school, 
There have been numerous trials of different patterns 
within individual school systems; but there has been 
no demonstration convincing enough to bring about 
wide acceptance of such deviations, and the topic is 
still being debated. 

The history of mathematics in America for the 
period 1875-1900 included the laying of foundations 
upon which scholars of today have developed a very 
great achievement (116). The work before 1875 also 
is worthy of attention, especially the changes brought 
about by British, French, German, and Italian influ- 
ence upon the content of secondary-school mathe- 
matics. The fact that the history of mathematics 
education in secondary schools is not complete with- 
out consideration of mathematics at the undergradu- 
ate and postgraduate levels becomes particularly 
pertinent in the light of current curriculum trends 
and studies (66, 81, 82). 

Identification and analysis of factors affecting 
mathematics education occupy a more important 
place in the literature for the first half of the twenti- 
eth century. The algebra, geometry, and trigonometry 
„taught in the colleges of the early eighteenth century 
as logical sciences were based upon the disciplinary 
point of view. When these courses had been accepted 
as high-school subjects at the turn of this century, 
the disciplinary value was seriously questioned (16). 

Influential in this point of view in mathematics 
education during the first quarter of this century 
have been the work of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, schools of education in univer- 
sities, and the rise of junior high schools (114). Other 
influences have been advances in psychology particu- 
larly related to transfer of training, the work of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, the 
change in school population, trends toward the teach- 
ing of meaning, increased emphasis on audio-visual 
aids, enrichment materials, and attempts to improve 
evaluation (70, 104). 

The Perry movement in England and the address 
of E. H. Moore, then president of the Mathematical 
Association of America, called attention to the grow- 
ing need for reorganizing the secondary and college 
curriculum so that simpler and more attractive parts 
of advanced mathematics might be known to those 
students (59). The use of mathematics laboratories, 
models, and experiments was advocated. This concern 
directed attention toward the cultural aspects of 
mathematics. 

Professional societies have been another influential 
factor in twentieth-century mathematics education. 
The Mathematical Association of America, organized 
to promote research and the improvement of mathe- 
matics in colleges and universities, made possible the 
work of a number of national committees and com- 
missions. The National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics, founded in 1920, has become extremely 
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influential in mathematics education. Through jour- 
nals, yearbooks, small publications, meetings, and 
commissions, it reaches more than twelve thousand 
teachers of mathematics in all parts of the country. 
It serves as an agency both to reflect current educa- 
tional trends as they affect mathematics and to pro- 
vide leadership to teachers at all levels in their 
attempts to improve the total mathematics education 
program. By 1955, other mathematical societies were 
supporting activities to improve mathematics instruc- 
tion through the Policy Committee for Mathematics, 
representing six societies including the Association 
and the Council. The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science held national conferences 
on mathematics instruction in 1956 and 1957 as part 
of its developing program in mathematics and science 
education (43). " 

National commissions and committees which have 
had the greatest influence on mathematics education 
during the twentieth century include the Committee 
of Ten on Secondary School Subjects (97), the Na- 
tional Committee on Mathematical Requirements 
(86), the Committee on the Function of Mathematics 
in General Education (102), the Joint Commission 
of the Mathematical Association of America and 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(65), and the Commission on Post-War Plans (91, 
92, 93). Of these, the recommendations of the 
National Committee on Mathematics Requirements 
and of the Joint Commission appear to have affected 
most directly curriculum organization and classroom 
practice. The first determined in considerable part 
the current plan of general mathematics in Grades 
VII and VIII, and the latter was responsible for the 
extension of general mathematics to Grade IX for 
less gifted students, a pattern almost universally fol- 
lowed in American high schools by 1950 (19). 

Increasing enrollments in high schools in this cen- 
tury, resulting in the elective system, have brought 
about interest in, and attached value to, statistical 
information on regional and national trends in the 
election of mathematics. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion first published such information for the school 
year 1923-24 and has more recently started publica- 
tion of a biennial survey (19). 

An indication of varying emphases and special in- 
terests in mathematics education can be found in the 
themes of the yearbooks of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics beginning with the thir- 
teenth yearbook on the nature of proof (47), pub- 
lished in 1938, Others that followed were concerned 
with teacher training in England, Wales, and the 
United States, 1939; the place of mathematics in 
secondary education, 1940; arithmetic in general ed- 
ucation, 1942; a source book of mathematical appli- 
cation, 1943; multisensory aids, 1945; surveying 
instruments, 1947; the metric system, 1948; the learn- 
ing of mathematics, 1953; emerging practices in 
mathematics education, 1954; and implications of 
modern mathematics, 1957. 

Issues of the Review of Educational Research (24, 
38, 39, 40, 57, 69, 70, 119) give surveys of research 
in mathematics education. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
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cation has begun preparation of summaries of re- 
search in mathematics education, one of which is to 
be published at an early date. The concern in these 
studies is divided almost equally between method 
and content. Much of the research raises more ques- 
tions than are answered, but it represents a respect- 
able beginning of more careful investigation of some 
of the basic problems in mathematics education. 

Widespread concern about the quality of teaching 
of both science and mathematics, reaching major 
proportions by the end of 1954, resulted in a number 
of studies which give promise of real and immediate 
influence on secondary-school mathematics education 
(43). Notable among these are the work of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board Commission on 
Mathematics, the University of Illinois Committee on 
School Mathematics, and the University of Maryland 
Project on Junior High School Mathematics. The 
Committee on the Undergraduate Program of the 
Mathematical Association of America is in the proc- 
ess of developing experimental materials for use in 
the first two years of college mathematics (81). 

Since 1930, the more careful development of 
teacher-education programs in mathematics and the 
supervision of instruction in mathematics have played 
an increasingly important role in the determination 
of school programs in mathematics education (4, 68, 
96, 104). Professors of mathematics education in 
teachers colleges and universities and mathematics 
supervisors in cities and counties have provided lead- 
ership in the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics and have directed curriculum studies and 
workshops in states and cities. 

Thus, throughout more than one hundred years 
American secondary-school mathematics has been 
influenced by such factors as changing school popu- 
lation, compulsory education laws, European curricu- 
lums, college entrance requirements, the College 
Entrance Board examinations, the progressive educa- 
tion movement, professional organizations and reports 
of their committees and commissions, the testing 
movement, research in the psychology of learning, 
and the alarm over the shortage of scientifically 
trained personnel. 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. The classroom teacher 
is the person most directly concerned with the definite 
objectives in his teaching; yet in the literature on 
mathematics teaching only a few statements on ob- 
jectives come from teachers themselves. Most of the 
discussions on objectives are written by professors 
of education and/or mathematics. The teacher is ex- 
pected to accept and work for the realization of such 
objectives as are stated or assumed in the courses of 
study and the textbooks which are being used in his 
school (10, 19, 114). 

During the early decades of this century, the em- 
phasis on the purpose of mathematics education 
changed from preparing mathematicians to making 
well-informed citizens (114). Previously, such a re- 
sult was considered to be a desirable by-product of 
the teacher-learning process. The new emphasis made 
the desired result an objective whose realization the 
teacher was assumed to be able to control. 
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Three factors will have to be considered in deter- 
mining the objectives of mathematics teaching for 
any given epoch: the physical universe, the learner, 
and the society in which he lives (65). This three- 
fold orientation is expressed by listing the aims of 
mathematics education correspondingly as practical 
or utilitarian objectives, disciplinary objectives, and 
cultural objectives (86, 111). Grouping the objectives 
as powers, understandings, and appreciations (128) 
or as abilities, attitudes, and appreciations (33) be- 
trays the same concern for the three permanent fac- 
tors as does the aim of teaching mathematics for the 
attainment of the student’s independence, desirable 
personality, and good citizenship (73). Naturally, 
categories of each group are not considered mutually 
exclusive (104). The aims and objectives of mathe- 
matics instruction are thus consistent with and con- 
tributory to the aims and objectives of general 
education (27, 65, 69, 102). 

The main purpose of teaching mathematics is the 
attainment of mathematical objectives (45, 102, 128, 
138). These may be stated in broad’ general terms 
(13), such as “accurate thorough knowledge” or 
“original logical thinking.” Or they may be stated as 
specific detailed aims, itemized as fully as an outline 
of the content of a course (68, 86, 104). With respect 
to basic mathematical competencies, the objectives 
have been expressed in a checklist of 29 questions 
directed to the student (31, 88). Based on these 29 
questions is a detailed statement of objectives in 
terms of the behavior of students who have acquired 
fundamental mathematical learnings (126). Although 
objectives of mathematical competencies are men- 
tioned in other sources, they are not in forms which 
lend themselves as easily to evaluation of the teach- 
ing outcome as does the list of 29 questions. Some 
writers stress: Computational skill must be main- 
tained and improved (2, 111, 138). The postulational 
nature of mathematics should be understood by the 
student (2, 47). The student should understand the 
meaning and significance of the mathematics courses 
which he studies (22). If this objective is realized, 
the learner will understand how principles and facts 
are related to one another (14, 64, 134, 138) and 
to the whole content of his mathematics courses (33, 
104, 128). He also will comprehend that mathematics 
is linked to many other branches of human knowl- 
edge and, therefore, is closely related to some of 
his other school subjects (27, 102, 115). The student’s 
understanding of the vocabulary and the symbolism 
of mathematics as a language and his facility in read- 
ing and using that language are explicitly stated ob- 
jectives of teaching the subject (17, 68, 104)../ 

Although the student's and society's present and 
future needs for specific mathematical knowledge 
(126) receive much consideration, the responsibility 
of passing the cultural heritage on to the next gen- 
eration is not entirely neglected in the literature. The 
conservation and the transmission of mathematical 
knowledge are the objectives of mathematics teaching 
(2, 65, 104, 123), but the greater emphasis is on the 
aim of preparing well-informed citizens (104, 115) 
trained in independent, critical thinking through the 
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study of mathematics so that they may play effec- 
tively their roles as citizens in a democracy (27). 
The mathematical education of the masses is an im- 
portant objective in a democracy. Equally pressing is 
the need for trained leadership (15, 79). Ja 

An abundance of specific character traits, abilities, 
and attitudes have been listed as necessary qualities 
for any individual citizen who wishes to live success- 
fully in a democracy. All of these qualities are recom- 
mended in one place or another as consciously sought 
objectives of mathematics education (15, 33). It is 
recognized that the study of mathematics alone can- 
not cultivate all of these desired qualities. However, 
mathematics contributes considerably to their attain- 
ment. 

The immediate and future needs of the citizens 
do not limit the objectives to utilitarian applications 
of mathematics. These also are recognized as impor- 
tant aims (17, 27, 88, 128, 135). It is an aim of 
instruction in mathematics to give the student math- 
ematical literacy for the many occasions when, as a 
reader of newspapers and magazines, he will be a 
consumer rather than a producer of mathematics (7, 
65, 126). Besides, literacy will enable him to recog- 
nize mathematical ‘Situations which must be referred 
to a specialist for a solution (84). 

Mathematics education should aim at developing 
the student’s ability to think in order to equip him 
with the stool with which he will attack nonmathe- 
matical problems. If this is to be achieved, it must 

| be recognized as a specific objective. Collecting rele- 
vant and rejecting irrelevant data, making generaliza- 
tions, and testing the validity of working hypotheses 
(13, 27, 33, 60, 77, 138) are skills as urgently needed 
as are the computational skills (64, 84). Many stu- 
dents are capable of deriving great enjoyment from 
their study of mathematics without aiming at any 
possible practical applications. It is the objective of 
mathematics education to provide for that experience 
(27, 60, 102, 111). 

The preparatory objectives of mathematics instruc- 
tion fall into two categories. One concern is the 
proper foundation which has to be laid for further 
study of mathematics at school and college (27, 64, 
72, 88, 91, 92, 93, 129) and for further self-prepara- 
tion (84). The other concern is the proper foundation 
for adult occupation. It is the aim of mathematics 
education to contribute to the attainment of abilities 
which help the adult meet his civic obligations (1, 
84, 91, 92, 93, 102). It also must aim at providing 
the basic preparation for the adult's vocation or 
profession. Detailed accounts list professions and the 
mathematics they require (52, 88, 91, 92, 93). 

With the changing demands of society, re-evalua- 
tion and restatement of the objectives of mathematics 
education periodically become imperative. Criteria 
for the selection of aims and objectives have been 
suggested. One set of criteria comprises validity as 
measured by social and personal needs of the student, 
the possibility of attainment, comprehensiveness and 
selectivity with respect to important and unique con- 
tributions of the field, and suitability of form (68). 
Another basis for selecting objectives is found in 
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those parts of mathematics whose preservation is 
deemed necessary in the social needs of people, with 
special attention to local needs, and in the special 
interests of the students (104). 

CURRICULUM. The term curriculum as used 
here refers to the plan of course organization, Grades 
VII to XII, and the selection of content within the 
various courses. References are largely in terms of 
course titles, such as arithmetic, general mathematics, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Reference also 
is made to plans that seek to integrate the various 
mathematical subjects into a more unified sequence, 
and to studies which provide a consideration of sec- 
ondary-school mathematics as a wholé rather than 
in terms of separate courses. In the area of secondary- 
school and college mathematics, the literature is pre- 
dominantly concerned with observations, experiences, 
and experimental practices by an individual teacher 
in his classroom (109). Not many reports of planned 
research are available. This situation is well illustrated 
by the Twenty-second Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Emerging Prac- 
tices in Mathematics Education (87), In addition to 
its many reports from schools throughout the coun- 
try, it contains an annotated bibliography of shorter 
reports which were published in a special department 
of The Mathematics Teacher. 

The curriculum is the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual school system, but there is in mathematics 
little variation, either by region from east to west 
or north to south or by size of school, In general, a 
high school of one hundred students will have the 
same basic curriculum organization in mathematics, 
for Grades VII through X, as one thirty times as 
large. The large high schools offer four or more 
years of mathematics in Grades IX through XII, 
whereas the smaller schools often do not offer mathe- 
matics beyond geometry. 

Many states publish curriculum bulletins which 
serve as guides to course and content selection, but 
conformity is rarely required for schools within the 
state. Larger city and county school systems often 
prepare their own course guides. These guides are in 
considerable part influenced by reports of national 
committees and commissions (65, 86, 91, 92, 93). 
Their effectiveness is determined by the availability of 
appropriate texts. One of these guides, which served 
as a model for many others, was published by the 
District of Columbia schools in the late forties. 

For most of the twentieth century, the standard 
curriculum in mathematics for Grades VII to XII 
has been as follows: general mathematics, often listed 
as arithmetic, for Grades VII and VIII; algebra, 
Grade IX; plane geometry, Grade X; one semester 
of algebra and one semester of solid geometry, Grade 
XI; a semester of trigonometry and a semester of 
college algebra, Grade XII. By 1950 most high 
schools offered a double track for Grade IK in which 
students were allowed to choose between a third year 
of general mathematics and first-year algebra, or were 
placed in or advised to take one of these courses. 
Some schools also offered a second year of general 
mathematics, and consumer mathematics for the 
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twelfth grade was not uncommon, particularly in 
large cities (96, 104). 

Although the arithmetic of Grades VII and VIII 
at the turn of the century became general mathe- 
matics, following recommendaticas of the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements (86), 
criticisms of mathematics instruction by mid-century 
often centered on the inadequacy of instruction at 
this level (26, 43, 96). It is believed by many teachers 
that the courses of these grades do not provide 
adequately for either the lower 50 percent or the 
upper 50 percent in achievement and aptitude. What 
we have learned about the teaching of arithmetic in 
the early grades is often not applied in the junior 
high school. The general mathematics of these grades 
is criticized because of too much drill on topics in 
which the slower-learning children have already failed 
and in which they have found no interest, because of 
inappropriate social applications and because of con- 
tent that does not provide challenging new ideas for 
those of greater aptitude (65, 91, 92, 93). 

In the transition from arithmetic to general mathe- 
matics, the emphasis has been on arithmetic of meas- 
urement and business; on elementary concepts of 
algebra, such as use of formulas and graphing; on 
informal geometry, involving a study of perimeters 
and areas of geometric plane figures and an intro- 
duction to a study of such solids as the sphere, 
cylinder, cone, and pyramid; and on simple indirect 
measurement problems, which in some texts involve 
the use of trigonometric functions (27). In more 
recent years much of the work on percents and di- 
vision of decimals has been postponed to Grades VII 
and VIII. The literature is replete with discussions 
of teaching percent by three cases, including exten- 
sive discussion of whether the third case is a real-life 
situation (136). An indication of the failure of the 
attempt at this level to integrate arithmetic and 
algebra has been the absence of a view which treats 
the fraction problem cases as an application of the 
basic relationship, xy = w. This criticism also applies 
to the failure to teach topics related to areas of plane 
figures and the distance-rate-time formula (d = rt) 
as other applications of this same relationship. An 
identification of mathematical principles upon which 
mathematics of Grade VIII might be based was made 
by Brown (18). 

There have been few attempts at ability grouping 
in Grades VII and VIII, and since the mathematics 
of these grades is so dependent on previously acquired 
skills and understandings the problems of instruction 
and curriculum become even more complex (27, 96, 
104, 109). 

The importance of algebra in secondary-school 
mathematics education has rarely been questioned in 
the past century. Nearly all high schools offer one 
year of algebra and some as many as five semesters 
of algebra in sequence (96). Prepared lists of topics 
studied in high school and needed as preparation for 
college lay great stress on what comprises the tradi- 
tional content of algebra (129). Many papers have 
been published on the relative merits of different 
topics in algebra and the failure to relate algebra to 
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other courses in mathematics, its functional aspects, 
and algebraic applications real in terms of life situa- 
tions (137). > 

The use of the function concept and the develop- 
ment of and the disposition to apply what is called 
functional thinking are generally accepted as impor- 
tant responsibilities of the course in algebra (59, 
137))/Kinsella identified basic relationships in arith- 
metic and translated these from arithmetic to algebra 
(71) in order to demonstrate a closer relationship 
between the goals of arithmetic and algebra. Although 
postulational thinking has had little place in algebra, 
Stabler (120) recommended that a logically developed 
unit be included as an introduction to postulates and 
as an opportunity for students to acquire better under- 
standing of the “rules” of algebra. In this he antici- 
pated the studies of the fifties. Considerable attention 
has been given to possibilities of enrichment in alge- 
bra for gifted students (3). 

Although geometry remains the high-school subject 
of longest tradition, with a history of more than 
two thousand years, the geometry course has under- 
gone considerable change in the past one hundred 
years and continues to be the part of secondary- 
school mathematics most frequently questioned (27, 
59, 96, 104). Most of the facts of geometry needed 
for further study of mathematics are included in 
the informal geometry of Grades VII and VIII. The 
earlier belief that learning to think logically in 
geometry would be transferred rather automatically 
to nongeometric situations is no longer acceptable. 
The fact that many students memorize proofs in 
geometry rather than acquire an ability to develop a 
proof on their own initiative has brought about 
changes in texts and methods (30, 94). Whether the 
geometry course should be one logical system or a 
number of separate logical units needs further investi- 
gation. Much has been written about integrating 
plane and solid geometry, but little has been accom- 
plished in establishing this integration as common 
practice (27, 109). 

In the past fifty years the number of theorems in 
the standard course has been considerably reduced, 
and the formality of treatment has been replaced by 
a more informal approach intended to develop the 
disposition and ability to use deductive proof, Em- 
phasis on the function concept is recommended and 
can be observed in the more popular textbooks. 
Prepared lists of theorems, problems, concepts, and 
basic vocabulary have influenced courses of study 
and textbooks (20, 27, 30, 94). Birkhoff and Beatley 
prepared text material based on a postulational system 
different from that of Euclid, but this innovation has 
not received wide acceptance (12). 

Among experimental studies in mathematics edu- 
cation, none has been more widely discussed than 
the experimental study of the nature of proof by 
Fawcett at the Ohio State University laboratory 
school in the late thirties (47). The study was based 
on the acceptance of an understanding of the nature 
of proof and ways of using proof as the primary 
objectives of the teaching of geometry. In a two-year 
course in Grades XI and XII at this school, students 
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were introduced to assumptions and definitions 
through nongeometric situations. Emphasis was placed 
on the clear statement of definitions, critical analysis 
of assumptions, careful weighing of evidence, and 
deduction of implied conclusions, The report of this 
study for ten years was required reading for teachers 
in training. Textbooks included exercises in proof 
of nonmathematical propositions. Many experimental 
courses of the Fawcett type were tried in geometry 
classes, The interest in this type of course for a 
decade before 1950 clearly shows the contrasting 
points of view in mathematics education between the 
forties and the fifties, 

The recommendations of the Committee of Ten 
(97, p. 105-16) established algebra and geometry as 
appropriate courses for Grades IX and X and served 
to crystallize the accepted age level for these subjects 
for more than a half-century. At the turn of the 
century there were calls almost simultaneously in the 
United States, Britain, and Germany for reform in 
mathematics instruction. The addresses of Moore, 
Perry, and Klein called for integration of traditional 
high-school mathematical subjects and closer integra- 
tion in the teaching of science and mathematics. 
Although numerous experiments have been reported 
on integration of mathematical subjects, this move- 
ment has never been widely followed (68, 104). 
Efforts to compare the traditional course organization 
involving the separate subjects—algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry—with an integrated approach have 
not been conclusive (26, 128, 136), although much 
has been said and written on the pros and cons of 
the integrated approach. These discussions were sum- 
marized by Reeve (103). A rather comprehensive 
report of experiments is available at the laboratory 
school of the University of Chicago, where one of 
the most extensive studies of this nature was carried 
on (128). Some of the curriculum studies since 1950 
have been interpreted as having integration as a 
basic goal, but it remains to be seen if this will 
become a principal characteristic of the recommenda- 
tions coming from these studies. 

The trend toward decreasing enrollment in mathe- 
matics, percentage-wise, in the thirties and the 
progressive education movement resulted in the 
appointment of two committees to study the place of 
mathematics in secondary education. Both groups 
published reports in 1940. One report, The Place of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education (65), is known 
as JCR or the Joint Commission Report. The Com- 
mission was sponsored by the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America and the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. JCR suggests special courses for the 
less gifted and recommends a mathematics sequence 
for Grades VII to XII. The outline is intended to 
bring about better integration of subject matter while 
maintaining the traditional course content as the 
major part of each grade’s work. 

he other report, Mathematics in General Educa- 
tion (102), is known as PEAR, since it was published 
under the auspices of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation by its Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum and the subcommittee on mathematics. 
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PEAR attempted to relate the goals of mathematics 
instruction to the goals of general education. In 
PEAR are listed seven concepts which are basic to 
problem solving, crucial in democracy, and pervasive 
in democracy. These concepts are formulation and 
solution, data, approximation, function, operation, 
proof, and symbolism. Great stress is laid on under- 
standing student achievement. PEAR includes as an 
illustration a 36-page individual case study. 

The necessity for ability grouping in mathematics 
in Grades IX to XII was recognized as early as 1940 
(65). A few years later the reports of the Commis- 
sion on Post-War Plans listed 29 minimum essentials 
for mathematical competence (91, 92, 93). The 
emphasis of the thirties had been on social mathe- 
matics in general education to prepare students for 
citizenship in our democratic society. Ability group- 
ing had been rare. The discovery during the war 
years of deficiencies in mathematics achievement 
directed attention to the need for special courses and 
classes for the less gifted, a need which was largely 
met during the forties (19). 

The concern of the fifties about the shortage of 
scientists and engineers turned the spotlight on the 
neglect of the gifted and the need for a curriculum 
which would better reflect the spirit of modern math- 
ematics, Curriculum studies of the University of 
Illinois Study on School Mathematics and the College 
Entrance Examination Board Commission on Mathe- 
matics drew national attention and acclaim (43). 
The contributors to these studies feel that the signifi- 
cant modern mathematics for the secondary school 
is both a point of view and new subject matter (82). 
The recommendations of the Commission on Admis- 
sion to College with Advanced Standing (108, p. 33- 
47) served as a basis for special classes for the gifted 
in many large cities. The work of the Mathematical 
Association Committee on the Undergraduate Pro- 
gram (81) and special mathematics committees of 
the Social Science Research Council (118) and the 
American Society for Engineering Education (66) 
gave promise of curriculum reform in the first two 
years of college mathematics. 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. Instructional 
problems of secondary mathematics have been con- 
cerned with the following: ways in which students 
learn mathematics, methods of teaching and instruc- 
tional materials that aid the learning process, means 
of identifying and overcoming difficulties encountered 
in the learning of mathematical ideas, ways of pro- 
viding for individual differences, and the implementa- 
tion of effectual mathematics instruction. Statements 
of authorities, textbooks, research publications, re- 
ports of national committees, and courses of study 
reflect twentieth-century trends toward the teaching 
for meaning and understanding, effective guidance 
of students, increased use of audio-visual devices, 
greater use of enrichment materials, and more critical 
methods of evaluating the outcomes of instruction 
(49, 70, 136). 

As one result of the increasing concern for the 
learning of mathematics, the Twenty-first Yearbook 
of the National Council of the Teachers of Mathe- 
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matics was devoted to learning theory and mathe- 
matics. Particular emphasis was placed on theories 
of learning related to mathematics, motivation, con- 
cept formation, language, sensory learning, transfer 
of training, drill, individual differences, and the impli- 
cation of learning theory for the improvement of 
instruction. One aspect of learning which probably 
has had more influence on mathematics instruction 
than the others has been the transfer of training. 
Transfer of training has been best accomplished 
through the generalization of concepts and techniques 
and the abstraction of thought processes. It is agreed 
that one must teach for transfer, that it may occur, 
but that it is not automatic (11, 44, 65, 67, 86, 89, 
99). For example, an effective program in algebraic 
instruction must strive to help the student do the 
following: gain an appreciative understanding of sig- 
nificant algebraic concepts; develop skill in using 
fundamental algebraic techniques, acquire a signifi- 
cant comprehension of the fundamental character- 
istics of functional thinking and of the importance of 
seeing things in relation to each other; attain mod- 
erate proficiency in the use of algebraic symbolism; 
and comprehend its effectiveness as an aid in organ- 
izing, analyzing, and generalizing information and 
experience (137). To be most effective, any program 
of algebraic instruction must give as much emphasis 
to the development of associative skills as to manipu- 
lative skills (46). 

One of the objectives of geometry has been to 
teach students to think not only in the geometrical 
situation, but also in the nonmathematical situation 
(102). An experiment to achieve this objective was 
made by Fawcett (47). Teachers should capitalize 
on the previous instruction in intuitive geometry to 
increase the number of practical applications and 
the number of original exercises, to integrate geome- 
try with other subjects and with the environment, 
and to include optional material which might be 
either an extension of geometrical study or material 
of historical, biographical, or recreational nature 
(65). Other recommendations for transfer of train- 
ing in geometry suggest longer and more informal 
introductions to significant abstractions of the proc- 
esses of logical thinking and a much greater emphasis 
upon the importance and significance of the concept 
of functionality to the intelligent study of geometry 
(51, 75, 127). Emphasis has been given to the prob- 
lem situation as an effective medium for providing 
those varied experiences conducive to the cultivation 
of reflective thinking. When properly treated, the 
mathematical problem brings into relief those abil- 
ities which tend to characterize the behavior of the 
individual who uses reflective thinking (102). 

Solutions to the best methods of teaching mathe- 
matics have revolved around the logical principles 
of mathematics and the psychological factors of 
learning. Some writers have compromised, for a 
logical method with psychological features (125, 
131, 132), However, results of studies to determine 
comparative effectiveness of classroom practices have 
been, in general, inconclusive (69, 70). Attention 
has increasingly been given to the use of laboratory 
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methods of teaching and to the use of multisensory 
aids in the classroom (77, 96). Internationally, lec- 
ture-study methods are being replaced by methods 
of rediscovery through problem solving and intuitive 
thinking (48). The idea of directed structuring for 
the discovery of a complex idea in mathematics has 
been suggested, and testing of this idea reveals that 
brighter students profit in the learning of certain 
algebraic concepts and skills from a method featur- 
ing inductive, concrete, unverbalized procedures as 
opposed to the deductive method (6, 8, 117, 130). 

Complementary to the problem of effectiveness of 
transfer is that of individual differences. Many plans 
have been devised to provide efficient instruction for 
students of different abilities. Ability grouping, 
honors’ courses, supervised study, differentiated cur- 
riculums and assignments, and individual instruction 
have been most prominent among provisions sug- 
gested for taking care of both the inferior and the 
superior student (8, 21, 65, 73, 77, 95, 96, 137). The 
emphasis on grouping within the class decreases with 
each grade above the seventh, This is probably due 
to the decreasing number of students enrolled in the 
successive grades and the increasing differentiation 
of courses and curriculums (109). Enrichment mate- 
rials which broaden and deepen knowledge have been 
found to challenge superior students to study inde- 
pendently (3). 

Work inspired by Duncker (41) and Wertheimer 
(133) throws some light on the great variation of 
ability to do elementary geometry resulting from the 
interaction of reasoning and form perception (55). 
Responses from teachers at various school levels 
also enable one to get a better grasp of the difficulties 
students encounter in mathematics (131). 

Various experiments with supervised study, indi- 
vidualized instruction, ability grouping, and the tech- 
nique of making assignments have not produced 
very convincing evidence either for or against any 
particular method (35, 38, 121). However, the impli- 
cation favors large-unit assignments and individual- 
ized methods of instruction, especially for the brighter 
students. For the less-able students, supervised study 
with smaller unit assignments seems to produce better 
results. Greater achievement by a class as a whole 
results from the skillful adaptation of supervised 
study to the ability levels of the students, Investiga- 
tions relative to sex differences seem to justify the 
statement that boys reach higher levels of achieve- 
ment in mathematics than do girls of the same age, 
grade, and general mental ability, Carefully planned 
review and drill contribute to the efficiency of any 
instructional program. There is no material distinc- 
tion between individualized and group instruction for 
effect on retention (29, 35, 39). 

In studying the problem of adapting mathematical 
instruction to ninth-grade students who had an IQ of 
109 and whose difficulties were reflected in tests, 
teachers’ marks, or both, Mallory found that the 
following were the major computational difficulties: 
addition with more than three-digit addends, subtrac- 
tion with borrowing, and long multiplication and 
division problems with integers. Almost all the items 
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in computation and arithmetic reasoning showed 
definite improvement after eight months of the special 
program of instruction. There were several simple 
items in the construction and evaluation of formulas, 
the use of signed numbers, the fundamental opera- 
tions with literal numbers, and the solution of equa- 
tions which a large majority of the group were able 
to handle successfully (80). Retardation is not limited 
to one branch of mathematics, that is, to arithmetic 
or algebra or geometry (56). 

Inadequate mastery of fundamental terminology, 
concepts, and skills is probably the most outstanding 
cause of difficulty encountered by individuals of all 
ages in dealing with anything of a mathematical 
nature (56, 109). Identification of the causes of 
mathematical difficulties and remedial procedures has 
held an important position in research for the im- 
provement of instruction (5, 85). Many of these 
studies have identified frequency of types of errors, 
manipulative errors, and lack of comprehension of 
mathematical relationships (9, 38). 

In solving verbal problems, students have been 
found to have greatest difficulty in comprehending 
the problem, in determining what is given, and in 
translating the statement into algebraic symbolism 
(137). Verbal problems should be meaningful. Lists 
should not be restricted to problems presenting just 
the data needed for a solution. Suggestions regarding 
problems have recommended the including of super- 
fluous data and insufficient data, and the varying of 
instruction for students of different abilities (32). 

Inadequate preparation, inefficient study techniques, 
and an inability to generalize information are major 
sources of student difficulty in geometry. Among the 
most frequent areas of errors are the properties of 
triangles, quadrilaterals, and circles; ratio and pro- 
portion; development, comprehension, and abstraction 
of logical processes; and the fundamental relations 
between circles and regular polygons (94). 

Interest in mathematics appears to be specific to 
the particular subject and the mental processes in- 
volved rather than a general trait of mind (76). 
These interests and attitudes show themselves early 
in childhood. Parental attitudes, teachers, and school 
environment have been identified, however, as strong 
influencing factors in student attitudes toward mathe- 
matics. Nevertheless, it has been found that, in general, 
students do realize the practical value of mathematics 
(69). 

Attempts to analyze mathematics textbooks seem 
to have emphasized the quantitative rather than the 
qualitative aspect of analysis. One of the most care- 
ful approaches to this problem of textbook selection 
has been made by Fuller (50). In this study com- 
mittees examined such areas as content, drill, tests, 
summaries, reviews, illustrations, vocabulary, presen- 
tations, authors, and mechanical features, and the 
results were then reported to a general committee for 
final action. 

The field of mathematics offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the development and the use of multi- 
sensory aids in the classroom (53, 63, 90). Although 
research is limited regarding the most effective 
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methods of using such aids in mathematics, no one 
doubts that many possibilities exist. 

Various studies of the effect of class size on instruc- 
tional efficiency in mathematics have produced con- 
flicting results. The source of contradiction seems to 
be chiefly the definition of fundamental concepts of 
large class, medium class, and small class and of how 
instructional efficiency is measured. Rate of promo- 
tion, percentage of failures, student improvement, 
economy of time, student attention, scores on stand- 
ardized or nonstandardized achievement tests, student 
participation, and relative costs have been means of 
defining instructional efficiency. Attempts have been 
made to determine the effect of class size not only 
upon student learning but also upon student efforts 
and attitudes toward the instructor and teaching 
procedure. Cost of instruction is significantly reduced 
and the instructor’s effectiveness increased—without 
affecting student achievement—by having large classes 
(43 to 54 students) with student assistants doing at 
least part of the routine work (105). Perhaps similar 
results might be found for even larger classes. 

Certainly teacher preparation is a contributing 
factor to an effective instructional program. The im- 
portance of the preparation of secondary mathematics 
teachers is indicated by the interest and the effort 
expended by committees and commissions in studying 
the problem (58, 65, 86, 91, 92, 93, 122). The in- 
creased number of summer institutes sponsored by 
the federal government and industry in mid-twentieth 
century indicates the increased concern for more 
adequate preparation of teachers (43, 82). In-service 
programs of teacher education have enabled mathe- 
matics teachers to become better prepared while on 
the job (4). 

The demands made on the teacher of secondary 
mathematics as he strives to function in the modern 
program of education make it essential that he have 
a knowledge and understanding of mathematics as 
a subject, of the psychological aspects of learning, 
and of the place of mathematics in the entire sec- 
ondary program. He must be familiar with significant 
objectives and problems in secondary mathematics, 
be acquainted with various instructional procedures 
and know when and how to use them for maximum 
efficiency, understand techniques of selection of text- 
books and other teaching equipment, possess a funda- 
mental philosophy of significant evaluations of 
instruction, and be aware of recommended techniques 
and other results of educational experimentation and 
research. Professional preparation of teachers must 
provide for this education (60). 

Although in the past quarter of a century mathe- 
matical preparation has improved, there is still 
considerable variation both in teacher education pro- 
grams and in certification requirements. Differences 
have been found between student groups taught by 
teachers trained in different kinds of programs. For 
example, students of teachers trained in universities 
and private colleges have been found superior to 
those taught by teachers trained in teachers colleges 
(69, 112). A study to determine what constitutes a 
desirable program of mathematics education should 
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help to lessen the wide variation in certification re- 
quirements. 

EVALUATION. Major functions of evaluation in 
secondary mathematics have been these: to determine 
accomplishments, to diagnose difficulties, to compare 
merits of different education programs, and to pre- 
dict student success in mathematics. 

A satisfactory evaluation program should permit 
a wide range of freedom in curriculum materials, 
provide for the measurement of more than just the 
ability to recall information, produce evidence of 
growth or progress toward the important objectives, 
and help to diagnose student strengths and weak- 
nesses. Thus, in the process of evaluation the teacher 
must decide upon the objectives with respect to what 
is to be measured, find situations related to the ob- 
jectives that will provide opportunities for students 
to exhibit the desired behavior, get a record of student 
behavior in the situation, and then interpret the 
record (83, 87, 90, 110). 

The construction and use of tests are necessary if 
any evaluation program is to function with maximum 
efficiency. Basic principles of test construction in 
mathematics require that test items be designed to 
measure understanding of a principle or the ability 
to apply it, to appraise different levels of achieve- 
ment, and to test the “why” as well as the “how” 
(83, 87, 90). Students lacking in verbal facility have 
been found to be handicapped to no greater extent 
on verbal mathematics problems than on nonverbal 
mathematics problems (101). 

In recent years much more attention has been 
given to ways of measuring understanding. Such tests 
serve not only as a basis for comparison of abilities 
and insights but also as a measure of the degree of 
retention and learning and a source of motivation 
for increased effort on the part of the student (27, 
36, 58, 65, 78, 87). There still is need of improve- 
ment in the measurement of achievement of the 
important objectives of understandings and the means 
of reporting this achievement (106). Many kinds of 
tests are available which are represented as measures 
of understanding and achievement and as the means 
of diagnosis and prognosis in algebra, plane and 
solid geometry, and trigonometry (25, p. 366-441). 
However, objective tests are only one of several 
means of evaluating mathematical learnings. We may 
appraise a student through general observation of 
work and interviews regarding his work or with 
problem-solving examinations and semiobjective ques- 
tions (124), 

The teacher factor has been very influential in 
determining the size of the correlation between 
achievement in algebra and the various predictive 
criteria taken separately and in combination (42). 
Frequent reviews, differentiated assignments, regular 
study of life applications, and supervised study result 
in favored mathematical achievement by secondary- 
school students (112). 

Prediction of student success in mathematics has 
received much attention in research. Available evi- 
dence leads to the conclusion that achievement in 
mathematics is only moderately related to general 
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intelligence (29, 107). There seems to be rather 
positive evidence that there is no indication of any 
large group factor running through the three abilities 
of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry (9, 62, 76, 98). 
The group factor when it is present between arith- 
metic and geometry seems to be the result of the 
application of number to geometry. A group factor 
found between arithmetic and algebra may be the 
result of such things as accuracy in computation and 
geometric perception (98). Perhaps to speak of 
mathematical ability as a general factor is incorrect. 

Summarizing studies predicting mathematical suc- 
cess, Douglass (37) found the better variables for 
predicting success, in order of their validity, to be 
as follows: a good prognosis test, average marks in 
the previous year, IQ, previous teacher’s estimate of 
mathematical ability, mental achievement, achieve- 
ment-test marks in the previous year’s work in math- 
ematics, chronological age, and character-trait rating. 
The best group of predictors has been found to be: 
a good prognosis test, average marks in the previous 
year, and IQ (28, 34, 54, 61, 74, 76, 83, 96, 100, 
113). 

Teaching success in mathematics can be increased 
by the effective use of diagnostic techniques and the 
complementary remedial procedures. A carefully con- 
structed program based on both interviews and tests 
is essential to any effective effort at diagnosis. Tests 
used in this manner become highly functional as 
instructional media, designed to aid each student to 
gain the full benefit from his school experiences (23, 
39, 83). 

Still another objective in the learning of mathe- 
matics is the development of attitudes. In general, 
evaluations of such an objective are not conducted 
as systematically as the testing of skills, information, 
and understanding of mathematical concepts and 
processes (69, 87). Several personality traits which 
have been found, however, to have high correlation 
with mathematical ability are: intellectual ability, 
analytical ability, wisdom, maturity, determination, 
conscientiousness, assertiveness, and a wide variety 
of interests. Traits having highest negative correla- 
tions with mathematical ability have been found to 
be: changeableness, frivolousness, character neurosis, 
psychopathy, immaturity, inconsistency, and lack of 
character (83). 
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The distinctions that are made between measure- 
ment and scaling are varied. In one sense there is 
no distinction at all; scaling is the special case of 
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measurement in the behavioral sciences. In another 
sense measurement is the problem at the theoretical 
and philosophical level, while scaling is the operational 
counterpart of that problem. Finally, the simplest 
distinction is probably the one that defines scaling 
as the process of determining the bench marks on 
the yardstick; measurement is the process of applying 
the yardstick to the object to be evaluated. However, 
apart from contrasts and distinctions, scaling has 
been defined as the assignment of numerals to objects 
according to some rule in order to represent their 
properties and to allow symbolic operations to take 
place in the absence of the objects themselves. For 
example, it is possible to say that if one plank of 
wood measures three feet and another plank of wood 
measures two feet, the combined length of both 
planks, when placed end to end, measures five feet. 
It is unnecessary to go through the physical opera- 
tion of laying the planks end to end and measuring 
the combined length. 

In general, there are scales of four primary types 
(34, 48); nominal, ordinal, interval, and ratio. The 
nominal scale is a system of numbers which is merely 
used to label or identify members of a class of 
objects primarily to short-cut fuller description or 
identification. Thus the identification of football 
players by the use of numbers could be considered a 
nominal scale, which in a sense is not a scale at all, 
since the players could similarly be identified with 
the use of Roman or Chinese characters, or with 
substitute names if that proved to be convenient. 

The ordinal scale may be considered to be the most 
primitive of real scales in the sense that it represents 
a continuum of the degree of a characteristic. It arises 
simply from a rank ordering of objects, but does not 
assure that the distances between successive objects 
are equal. For example, we may be able to rank 
individuals A, B, and C with respect to their ability 
to speak a foreign language and in this way construct 
an ordinal scale, but having done only this we cannot 
go on to say that A is as much more proficient in 
the language than B as B is more proficient than C. 
Stevens (48) makes the point that most psychological 
scales are of this type, and therefore statistical opera- 
tions such as the determination of mean and standard 
deviation that are performed on such scales are in 
error to the extent that the intervals between the 
scale points are unequal. Lord (33), on the other 
hand, maintains that certain limited operations may 
be performed meaningfully with ordinal numbers and 
even with nominal scales. 

The controversy regarding the applicability of 
statistical operations centers about nominal and ordi- 
nal scales only. There is general agreement that 
interval scales are truly “quantitative” in the sense 
that nearly all statistical operations can be performed 
on them. Two exceptions are the coefficient of varia- 
tion and. the geometric mean, both of which are 
meaningless in the absence of a true zero point. In 
these scales the intervals are equally spaced. If, for 
example, the measurements of A, B, and C are 20, 
14, and 10, respectively, the difference between A and 
B is properly described as being 50 percent greater 


than the difference between B and C. It is not possible, 
however, to say with interval scales that A possesses 
twice the amount of the property or characteristic as 
does C. For this statement to be meaningful, a real 
zero point must exist. As a case in point let us con- 
sider 20 and 10 as test scores for A and C and say 
there are five test items which have been answered 
correctly by both A and C and therefore may be 
removed from the test, since they add no discrimina- 
tive power so far as A and B are concerned. As a 
result, A's and C’s scores are reduced from 20 and 
10, respectively, to 15 and 5. If we have stated on 
the basis of their original scores that A possesses 
twice the ability of C, then an artificial change in the 
test scale forces us to revise the statement and say 
now that A possesses three times the ability of C. 
Clearly, since the change in statement is not accom- 
panied by a corresponding change in the actual abil- 
ities of A and C, neither statement is warranted and 
one or the other is false, or more likely both are 
false. The interval scale simply does not permit such 
statements. 

The scale that does permit such statements is the 
ratio scale, which orders objects along a continuum 
with equally separated bench marks and with a true 
zero, With such scales it is possible to speak of rela- 
tive amounts, as well as differences in amount, be- 
cause of the existence of the constant zero reference 
point. Examples of these scales are height, weight, 
age, and currency, 

Interval and ratio scales may be classified in other 
ways as well (50, Ch. 3). Those that stand by them- 
selves without the intervention of other previous 
measurement, such as height, weight, resistance, or 
conductance, are fundamental. In contrast, the meas- 
urement of density is derived, since it is made only 
after previous measurement of mass and volume, 
which are themselves fundamental. Finally, some 
magnitudes do not permit measurement directly but 
will permit measurement indirectly in terms of other 
magnitudes. A typical example is temperature, which 
is measured in terms of the differential expansion of 
liquids and solids, rather than in terms of variations 
in temperature itself. 

It has been argued (3) that psychological measure- 
ment is not true measurement because the scales are 
not extensive—that is, additive—as are fundamental 
magnitudes such as length. Gulliksen (19), however, 
maintains that the paired-comparison scale is exten- 
sive, since the sum of two adjacent scale separations, 
Si — S; and S; — Si, can be shown experimentally to 
equal the scale separation, S; — Sx. 

If in a scale the measurement of an object, B, 
bears the same relationship to that of A, as A bears 
to B, then the series is said to be symmetric; if not, 
then the series is asymmetric. Thus the ordinal, inter- 
val, and ratio scales are all asymmetric, since an 
object that is placed fifth on a scale cannot be inter- 
changed in position with an object that is placed 
fourth on the scale. Finally, the characteristic of 
transitivity should also be mentioned and may be 
described as follows: If A bears a given relationship 
to B, say greater, and B bears a similar relationship 
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to C, then the relationship between A and C will 
not be reverse; A is necessarily greater than C. 
According to some investigators, a minimum require- 
ment for measurement is that the scale be transitive- 
asymmetric. Coombs (6) restricts the use of the term 
measurement to interval and ratio scales; he uses 
scaling, on the other hand, for nominal and ordinal 
scales, 

The scales used in psychological and educational 
measurement may be classified in a number of ways. 
One of the basic distinctions is the one which sepa- 
rates scales into those that require a physical counter- 
part, such as lifted weights, color, or sound; and 
those that do not, such as attitudes, abilities, and 
traits of personality. The scales which ordinarily re- 
quire a physical counterpart—generally speaking, 
those that belong primarily to the field of psycho- 
physics—will not be discussed here. The methods 
considered here will be only the psychological scaling 
methods, and they will be organized under two main 
headings, Attitude and Rating Scales and Test Scal- 
ing. Finally, although the present article will limit 
itself to the discussion of unidimensional scaling 
problems, clear mention, at least, should be made of 
the existence of a large body of important (and 
largely recent) work related to the study of multi- 
dimensional scaling. Detailed references to this work 
may be found in Messick’s summary article (36). 

ATTITUDE AND RATING SCALES. Within the 
fields of attitude and rating scales there are certain 
distinctions and contrasts that demand attention. One 
is the distinction that is made between the normative 
scales and the ipsative scales. The normative scales 
are those on which the appropriate comparison is 
inter-individual; ipsative scales are those where the 
appropriate comparison is intra-individual. The clear- 
est examples of the normative scales are the cognitive 
test scales, where the meaningful comparison is made 
between and among individuals or groups of individ- 
uals on a single test. At the other extreme are the 
interest tests such as the Kuder Preference Record, 
and the Q-sorts, where meaningful comparisons are 
made between one trait-rating and another for the 
same individual. Whereas the appropriate methods 
of analysis for normative measurements include the 
usual factor-analysis methods (R-technique), where 
the number of individuals is large and the number 
of measurements small, the appropriate correspond- 
ing analytic method for ipsative measurements is Q- 
technique, where the number of individuals is small 
and the number of measurements large. With Q-tech- 
nique it is possible to detect outstanding traits in 
particular individuals or small groups of individuals; 
with R-technique it is possible to detect outstanding 
factors in batteries of tests. 

Another concept or distinction that should be 
brought into focus is the purpose of the scaling opera- 
tion itself. In some instances the scale values for the 
stimuli are themselves the desired result, as in the 
case of studies of food preferences of army personnel 
or in the case of studies of consumer preferences for 
package designs or television broadcasts. In other 
instances the purpose is to compare the scale values 


obtained by different populations of judges in an 
effort to study differences in the populations with 
respect to their systems of values. In still other in- 
stances the purpose of the scaling is simply to estab- 
lish a scoring scheme, as, for example, in preparation 
for the later study of the attitudes of a defined group 
of subjects. Accordingly, the object of study may be 
the person or thing that is rated or scaled, the person 
(judge) who makes the scaling judgments, or the 
subject to whom the final instrument is adminis- 
tered. 

Finally, an important dimension of the scaling 
methods deals with the choice of one or the other of 
the following assumptions: that judges can perceive 
interval sizes accurately, or that they can perceive 
only order and perhaps interval sizes as well, but 
only inaccurately. Methods depending on the former 
of these assumptions, including those in which num- 
bers are arbitrarily assigned to the responses, include 
the graphic rating scale and equal-appearing intervals 
method. At the other extreme are the methods of 
the second type which attempt to establish scale 
intervals from the properties of the data themselves 
and include the method of successive intervals and 
the method of paired comparisons, The methods dis- 
cussed here will be presented roughly in the order 
dictated by the difference in these assumptions, 

The graphic rating scale is a device that has many 
variations. Basically it is an arbitrary continuum 
presented as such to the subject with preassigned 
bench marks. The task of the subject is to designate 
the place on the continuum-line where he feels the 
stimulus should be placed. The number of preassigned 
bench marks may vary from as few as three to an 
indefinite number, but most frequently the number 
is seven, nine, or eleven. Miller (37) suggests that 
seven, eight, or nine are the maximum numbers of 
discriminations that can be made reliably by any rater. 
Guilford (17, p. 267) discusses this question. Some- 
times only the extremes of the continuum are 
labeled, as for example, “Extroverted” and “Intro- 
verted”; sometimes each bench mark is labeled. 
Occasionally the scale is presented only as a group 
of five alternative adjectives and the subject is asked 
to check one of the five. Such a device, described 
below, is more usually called the method of sum- 
mated ratings and is presented for a series of ques- 
tions or statements with which the subject can express 
agreement or disagreement. Some of these variations 
have been given separate names: numerical rating 
scale, defined-group scale, and so forth. The graphic 
rating scale, of all the rating methods, has probably 
been the most extensively used in industry, education, 
and experimental work, quite possibly because of its 
ease of administration and also because it presents 
a relatively easy task to the rater. Freyd (13) lists 
other advantages of this method. 

The graphic rating scale is quite possibly most 
susceptible to the kinds of experimental error inherent 
in all ratings. Guilford (17) discusses a number of 
these, such as the error of central tendency, which 
is the tendency of judges to avoid making extreme 
judgments, and the halo effect, which is the tendency 
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The Guttman scale (24), unlike the methods of 
scaling described above, is intended primarily to de- 
termine whether a universe of attitude statements 
is unidimensional—that is, whether there is a single- 
ness of meaning in an area of opinion or attitude. 
The other methods are primarily intended to assign 
numerical values to statements to describe their rela- 
tive strength. Guttman’s method is intended to deter- 
mine whether a scale, as he defines it, exists. The 
assignment of numerical values to statements is 
secondary. 

A perfect scale in Guttman’s sense is one in which 
an individual who agrees with a strong statement of 
attitude will also agree with a milder statement of 
that attitude: similarly, an individual who disagrees 
with a mild statement of attitude will also disagree 
with a stronger statement of that attitude. If the 
results of the questionnaire do not satisfy this cri- 
terion, then the two statements do not belong to the 
same attitude universe and consequently do not form 
a “scale.” For example, if an individual indicates on 
a social-distance questionnaire that he is unwilling 
to have a member of nationality group X as a neigh- 
bor, he should similarly be unwilling for his child 
to marry a member of that nationality group. 

Knowledge of a person’s score on a questionnaire 
that forms a scale permits perfect reproduction of 
his responses. Guttman’s criterion of minimum re- 
producibility for a set of statements to constitute a 
scale is 90 percent. To the extent that the item re- 
sponses are reproducible, the questionnaire is said to 
be homogeneous, unidimensional, and reliable in the 
sense that the items have high tetrachoric intercorre- 
lations. 

Guttman describes two methods of scale analysis, 
one with the use of the scalogram board (25) and 
another which does not use mechanical devices, called 
the Cornell Technique (23). Green (16) suggests a 
simpler method of analysis using summary statistics 
data. Guttman also suggests a method of intensity 
analysis (23) which permits the location of an indif- 
ference or zero point and an evaluation of the 
strength with which an attitude is held. 

A method that has come into prominence in the 
last few years is Lazarsfeld’s latent structure analysis 
(29, 30, 49), a generalization of the Spearman-Thur- 
stone theory of factor analysis. The basic postulate 
is that there is a set of latent classes such that the 
manifest relationship between any two or more items 
can be accounted for by the existence of the latent 
classes. Thus any item has a latent and specific com- 
ponent, corresponding, in the terminology of factor 
analysis, to “general” and “specific” factors. As in 
factor analysis, the specific component is unrelated 
to other specific components and also unrelated to 
the latent component. The criterion for the latent 
class is that among those persons who possess the 
latent character there is no correlation between the 
responses to any two items. 

The particular contribution that latent structure 
analysis makes to the theory and technique of scaling 
is that it provides a framework within which it is 
possible to rank individuals from a knowledge of 
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their manifest response patterns along a continuum 
defined by a trait underlying and common to the 
manifest items. 

Although there are many points of difference, cer- 
tainly the more apparent ones of technique, between 
the Guttman scale and latent structure analysis, they 
both express an attempt to derive from the data a 
unidimensional scale. Guttman works only with mani- 
fest content; Lazarsfeld postulates a latent continuum. 
Guttman permits only certain response patterns and 
considers all others to be error of nonreproducibility; 
Lazarsfeld permits all possible response patterns and 
measures error in terms of the divergence of manifest 
data from theoretical data under the postulate of a 
latent structure. 

There are still other methods of psychological 
scaling, but perhaps not of the same degree of interest 
to the field of education as those discussed above. 
Among them is Coombs’ unfolding technique (5), 
and Siegel's higher ordered metric (46). 

TEST SCALING. The theories and methods of 
scaling that are applied to attitude and opinion ques- 
tionnaires are by and large different from those 
ordinarily used with the common multiple-choice 
type of aptitude and achievement tests. In attitude 
and opinion questionnaires the items ordinarily un- 
dergo scaling; in the area of tests it is the custom 
for the raw-score system as a whole to undergo scal- 
ing. Attitude scales are established by assigning to 
each statement or item, or to the verbally stated 
degrees of intensity of the attitude item, a scale value, 
which is expressed on a continuum of the attitude 
feeling as a bench mark. To the extent that the 
method satisfies the criterion of the interval scale, 
equal distances on the scaled continuum represent 
equal degrees of attitude intensity. Test scaling, on 
the other hand, does not usually assign scale values 
to the items (one exception is Tucker's Proficiency 
Scale); instead it derives a raw score from a simple 
count of the number of items answered correctly, 
which is then transformed to a new system of num- 
bers bearing a monotonic relationship to the raw 
scores. For example, if raw score X; is greater than 
Taw score X;, then the scaled scores bear the same 
relationship: S; > Sı. This distinction between atti- 
tude and test scaling is not one that is necessarily 
required either by the theory or by the data; more 
likely it is a matter of custom resulting from con- 
siderations of convenience. The number of items in 
a test is usually much larger than the number of 
items in an attitude questionnaire, and the labor of 
scaling test items would ordinarily be excessive. How- 
ever, with the modern computing equipment that is 

now available even this problem would not be insur- 
mountable. The fact is that a precise scaling of each 
item would add very little if anything to the predic- 
tive power or to the reliability of the test beyond 
what is achieved by a simple 1 or 0 scoring. Gullik- 
sen (20, p. 321) points out that “. . . if a large 
number of scores are to be combined (of the order of 
50 to 100) or if the scores have high intercorrelations, 
it makes relatively little difference what sets of posi- 
tive weights are assigned.” If the scale numbers for 
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the item choices are treated as weights, then the 
pragmatic value of the test is not likely to be en- 
hanced by the use of scale numbers, 

A characteristic of attitude and opinion methodol- 
ogy is the search for unidimensional scales. This is 
also true of the work in multiple-choice tests. This 
search is an integral part of some of the attitude 
scaling methods like Guttman’s and Lazarsfeld’s, but 
in the area of multiple-choice tests it is ordinarily 
treated separate from scaling, It may take the formal 
character of a factor analysis which seeks to break 
out the independent separate trait-components that 
exist in a collection of test items; or it may take the 
less formal character of an internal criterion item 
analysis which is used as a basis for choosing items 
that correlate highly with total score and for discard- 
ing those that do not. The result of such an item 
analysis is a more homogeneous test in the sense 
that the remaining items all tend to measure the same 
unitary trait. This homogeneity among items is re- 
flected in relatively high single-administration reliabil- 
ity coefficients. 

There are, however, some methods of test analysis 
which seek to measure unidimensionality or homo- 
geneity directly, such as Loevinger’s technique (32), 
but it seems safe to say that this method is not a 
method of scaling in the usual sense. Finally, there 
are methods of test scaling which assume a unidimen- 
sional continuum, such as Flanagan’s, and methods 
which require a unidimensional continuum, such as 
Tucker's, but do not necessarily seek to develop one. 
These methods will all be discussed below. 

As implied above, there are a number of ways in 
which test scaling methods may be classified. The 
classification that will be used here is normative 
versus nonnormative. If the nature of the conversion 
from raw scores to scaled scores depends on the per- 
formance of a group of individuals, then the scale 
is considered normative; if it is independent of the 
performance of a group or groups of individuals, it 
is nonnormative. 

Normative Scales, The unadjusted linear transfor- 
mation is probably the simplest of all the common 
scaling devices. The test is administered to a group 
of individuals who are considered in some sense a 
standard reference group. The mean and standard 
deviations of raw scores are computed for this group, 
and an arbitrary scaled score mean and standard de- 
viation are then assigned in place of the original Law 
score mean and standard deviation. The eguation, 


S=AX+B, where Ase and B = M, — AM: 
and where S and X denote scaled score and raw score 
values, respectively, defines the linear equation which 
permits the conversion from one system of scores to 
the other. > 
Although there is great latitude in the choice of 
the arbitrary scaled score system, all systems known 
to this author have used at least round numbers for 
mean and standard deviation: 5 and 2, 13 and 4, 
25 and 5, 50 and 10, 100 and 20, 500 and 100. All 
systems make use of a mean that is sufficiently large 
relative to the standard deviation to avoid the possi- 
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bility of negative scores. Other considerations also 
enter the picture: the relative desirability of restric- 
tion to a one-digit, to a two-digit, or to a three-digit 
scale; avoidance of scales that may resemble per- 
centile or percentage scales; and finally avoidance of 
scales that resemble other scales already in existence. 

There are some special considerations that should 
be given to the linear conversion to scaled scores. 
Because it is linear there is no difference between the 
shapes of the raw score and scaled score distributions. 
If one considers that the raw score scale is of the 
ordinal type with unequal separations between score 
points, then the linear transformation to scaled scores 
does nothing to change this; the transformation 
simply moves the zero point and changes the size of 
the score intervals uniformly. 

Some of the tests that use a linear derived scale 
for conversion are the Army General Classification 
Test (M, = 100, øs = 20), the College Board Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test (M, = 500, øs = 100), and the 
Graduate Record Examinations (M, = 500, 
100). 

A slightly more complex type of scale is the area 
transformation with preassigned mean and standard 
deviation. McCall (35) seems to have been the first 
to suggest this kind of scale. McCall proposed that a 
group of twelve-year-olds be chosen at random from 
the population and defined as the standard group. 
This group is tested, a distribution is formed of their 
scores, and mid-percentile ranks are attached to their 
scores which are then transformed to normal deviate 
scores with a mean of 50 and standard deviation of 
10. The resulting scale has been known as the T-scale. 
The stanine scale (11), used in the Air Forces Avia- 
tion Psychology Program during World War II, is 
also an area transformation scale. Here a single-digit 
system was used, extending from 1 to 9 (“standard 
nine”) with preassigned percentages falling in each 
of the nine scores. The highest- and lowest-scoring 
4 percent were assigned scores of 9 and 1, respec- 
tively, the next higher and lower 7 percent were 
assigned scores of 8 and 2, the next twelve, 7 and 3, 
the next seventeen, 6 and 4, and the remaining twenty 
were assigned the stanine value of 5. This distribution 
yields a mean of 5 and standard deviation of 2. 

A still more complex area transformation system 
is one developed by Flanagan (10, 12) for the scaled 
score system of the achievement tests published by 
the Cooperative Test Service. The standardization 
group is defined as a random sample of the nation’s 
twelfth-graders who have had the typical amount and 
quality of instruction in the subject matter of each 
test. The standardization sample was assigned a mean 
of 50 and standard deviation of 10, after a process 
of adjusting the sizes of the raw score units to yield 
simultaneously normal distributions for each of a 
succession of grade levels, The resulting conversion 
from raw to scaled scores is a monotonic function 
which usually stretches out the distances at the 
extremes of the raw score scale and contracts those 
in the central region. This result is a consequence of 
the shape of the raw score distributions, which are 
generally platykurtic. 
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One of the problems associated with the Flanagan 
scaled score system is the hypothetical nature of the 
standardization group to which the mean of 50 and 
standard deviation of 10 are assigned. As indicated 
above, it is defined as the unselected group of the 
nation’s twelfth-graders who have had the typical 
amount and kind of instruction in the particular 
subject matter. If, however, the subject matter is of 
the type, as most are, that is not taught to all twelfth- 
graders, then the actual data form a selected non- 
random sample and an adjustment is necessary in 
order to estimate the performance of the defined 
population. 

There is a similar problem of adjustment whenever 
selected groups within a standard population have 
the option of selecting the achievement test in which 
they are best prepared to perform. This is the case 
with the Achievement Tests in the College Entrance 
Examination Board and in the Advanced Tests of 
the Graduate Record Examinations. For these tests 
the scale score mean and standard deviation are 
defined in terms of a single body of students, all of 
whom take the aptitude test. However, within that 
group, subgroups of students select themselves or 
are selected to take particular achievement tests. 
Since these subgroups differ from one another with 
respect to the level and homogeneity of their per- 
formance on the aptitude test, some adjustment is 
necessary in order to make the scaled scores for the 
achievement tests more nearly comparable. Without 
such an adjustment the average scaled score earned 
by groups of students taking different achievement 
tests would be the same, in spite of the fact that these 
groups of students may differ considerably in general 
scholastic ability as measured by the aptitude test. 
This adjustment and its application to the problem 
of selected groups is described by Schultz and Angoff 
in the rescaling of the Graduate Record Examinations 
(44). 

The distinction between the linear derived scale 
and the various types of area transformation scales 
lies in the extent to which the methods change the 
moments of the distribution of raw scores. The linear 
derived scale changes only the first two moments, 
the area transformation scale controls all moments 
and ordinarily forces them to conform to the moments 
of the normal curve. A scale which controls the first 
three—mean, standard deviation, and skewness—is 
one developed by Gardner (14), the units of which 
are referred to as K-units, As in Flanagan’s scaled 
scores, the scale and the equating system are so 
devised that differences in level and dispersion of 
performance are observable from grade to grade. In 
Gardner’s system skewness differences are also ob- 
servable, 

Quite likely the most familiar scale for reporting 
test scores is the percentile scale, which gives the 
percentage of individuals in a particular group scoring 
at and below each score. The precise percentile rank 
is obtained by totaling the frequencies for all the 
scores below the particular score plus half the fre- 
quencies at the score and dividing by the total 
number of cases. The percentile scale is clearly 
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ordinal and by definition yields a rectangular distribu- 
tion of frequencies. 

The percentile derived scale is a linear scale which 
derives its parameters from percentiles. Typically, 
three percentages are given in advance: one, say, for 
failures, one for passing without honors, and one for 
passing with honors. The lowest passing grade is 
designated as one scaled score number, Sı, and the 
lowest honors grade is designated as another scaled 
score number, S:. The corresponding percentiles, X, 
and X:, are found, corresponding to the given per- 
centages, and the parameters of the linear equation 
relating raw to scaled scores are determined from 
the simultaneous equations, 

S:= AX, +B and 
S: = A X: + B. 

The /Q scale is an old and established system of 
recording intelligence-test scores and traces its origins 
to the first work by Binet and Stern in the measure- 
ment of intelligence. Unlike the other systems of 
scale unit construction, which seek to transform the 
raw score scales to a system which will reflect equal 
units in some sense or to approximate a desired dis- 
tribution form, the IQ scale is intended for specific 
use at those ages where the function measured in- 
creases rapidly with age. In order to make equitable 
comparisons between children of different ages, the 
test score is translated into age units and divided by 
the chronological age. This process of division osten- 
sibly puts all such indexes on a common footing. 

The method of scaling tests to produce IQ indexes 
is briefly as follows: Representative samples of chil- 
dren of all ages are tested with the intelligence test. 
The mean scores of the children at each age interval 
—that is, the regression of performance on age—is 
found, and each of these mean scores is given the 
age designation of the group for which it is the mean. 
These designations are the mental ages; they are, in 
summary, the chronological ages for which given test 
performances are average. 

The determination of the IQ for an individual is 
accomplished by finding the mental age for his per- 
formance, dividing that number by his chronological 
age and multiplying by 100. By definition, then, an 
average IQ for an individual is one in which his 
mental age equals his chronological age. This yields 
an IQ index of 100. To the extent that the individual’s 
performance is higher than would be expected for 
his age his IQ is higher than 100, and to the extent 
that his performance is lower than would be expected 
for his age his IQ is lower than 100. 

The primary value of the IQ lies in the simplicity 
with which it can be interpreted and explained and 
also in its built-in comparability from one age to the 
next. To the extent that the sampling has been ade- 
quate from one age to the next in the construction 
of mental age norms and to the extent that the growth 
pattern of intelligence is reasonably similar from one 
child to the next, the IQ remains relatively constant 
from age to age. 

The disadvantages of the IQ concept are quite 
serious, however. In any scatter diagram which repre- 
sents a correlation less than unity, there are two 
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regression lines which do not coincide. In the case 
of age versus test performance there is the Tegression 
line for predicting test performance from age (the 
line formed by the mean performance for each age 
level) and the regression line for predicting age from 
test performance (the line formed by the mean age 
for each level of performance). Although the prac- 
tice has been to use the former regression, mental 
age norms could just as logically be developed by 
finding the average age of children who reach speci- 
fied levels of performance and assigning those mean 
ages to the specified levels of performance. The 
mental age units corresponding to the different levels 
of performance would be different for the two regres- 
sions, and the interpretations attaching to these men- 
tal ages would also be different. For if the regression 
of performance on age is used, the individual who 
scores above the mean would be judged to be more 
outstanding; if the regression of age on performance 
is used, the individual who scores above the mean 
would be judged to be less outstanding (20). The 
ambiguity of this meaning of the IQ is a serious 
deficiency. 

There is a second problem in the interpretation of 
1Q’s. An IQ is meaningful only if there is an age 
for which the given mental age is average. To say, 
for example, that the IQ of a six-year-old child is 
150 is to say that his performance is average for a 
nine-year-old. This interpretation may be meaningful. 
However, to say that the IQ of a sixteen-year-old 
child is 150 is to imply similarly that some age 
exists where this performance also is average. Since 
performance on IQ tests levels off near age 14 and 
appears to begin a slow decline near age 30, such a 
statement cannot have meaning. 

The ease of interpretation to which the IQ appar- 
ently lends itself has quite possibly been the cause of 
development of other similar indexes, such as the 
education quotient (EQ), which is the ratio of edu- 
cational age to chronological age, and even the 
achievement quotient, which is the ratio of the EQ 
ratio to the IQ ratio, 

A further outgrowth of the IQ concept is the 
system of grade placement or grade equivalent norms 
(26). As in the IQ development, a grade equivalent 
is defined as the grade for which a given performance 
is the average. Here, too, the equivocacy of regres- 
sion is a problem. But beyond the statistics, there is 
a still more serious problem, perhaps, of interpreta- 
tion from an educational point of view. To say that 
a sixth-grader’s performance has a grade equivalent 
of VIII is to say that he performs at the level of a 
student in the eighth grade. Clearly, this cannot be, 
for the fact is that the sixth-grader has been taught 
and tested with the type of material that is appro- 
priate to his grade; he has not been exposed to the 
kind of educational material in school that is nor- 
mally given to an eighth-grader, and he has not had 
the opportunity to demonstrate his proficiency with 
eighth-grade material. 

Nonnormative Scales. Most of the test scales now 
in use derive their systems of units from data taken 
from actual test administrations, and thus are de- 
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pendent on the performance of the groups tested. 
Such scales are normative scales. When so con- 
structed, the scale has meaning only so long as the 
group is well defined and has meaning, and bears a 
resemblance in some fashion to the groups or indi- 
viduals who later take the test for the particular 
purposes of selection, guidance, or group evaluation. 
However, if it is found that the sampling for the 
development of a test scale has been inadequate, or 
that the group on which the test has been scaled 
has outlived its usefulness, possibly because of 
changes in the defined population or because of 
changes in educational emphases, then the scale it- 
self comes into question. This is a serious matter. A 
test which is to have continued usefulness must have 
a scale which does not change with the times, which 
will permit acquaintance and familiarity with the 
system of units, and which will permit an accumula- 
tion of data for historical comparisons. One such 
scale which is invariant with respect to the group 
used to establish it is Tucker's proficiency scale (58). 
In constructing this scale the items of the test are 
first ranked in order of difficulty, and the rank order 
is examined for invariance with respect to different 
populations. Then for each item or homogeneous 
group of items an item characteristic curve (a curve 
of percentage passing at each score level) is drawn 
against the raw score on the test, and different parts 
of the scale are expanded and contracted, so to 
speak, in order to normalize all item characteristic 
curves simultaneously. The score corresponding to a 
desired percentage-pass (for example, 50 percent) on 
the item is taken to describe the scale difficulty of the 
item. The individual’s score is the place on the scale 
corresponding to the group of items that he was able 
to perform just satisfactorily. 

In theory the Tucker scale bears some resemblance 
to Guttman’s scale analysis and Lazarsfeld’s latent 
structure analysis, for it presupposes a unitary latent 
dimension which is tapped by the individual items. 
However, unlike the Guttman scale, there is no as- 
sumption here that the manifest item-test correlation 
is perfect and no attempt to derive a scale which 
yields such perfect correlations. 

Guttman’s scale analysis has been described in a 
previous section and is applicable to test scaling, as 
is Lazarsfeld’s latent structure analysis. Guttman’s 
method, when applied to cognitive tests, has been 
considered an attempt to establish and measure the 
homogeneity of test content, rather than a method 
of scaling. Both Guttman’s and Lazarsfeld’s methods 
of scaling are nonnormative in that their scales are 
assumed to be independent of the group used in 
deriving the scale. 

There is, finally, a very simple type of nonnorma- 
tive scale which is derived solely from the raw scores 
of the test itself and is useful particularly when there 
are multiple forms of the test. The scale is defined 
as the raw score scale of the first form, or is a con- 
venient but arbitrary translation of the raw score 
units without normative properties. Later forms are 
then equated to the original scale by any one of a 
number of methods. For example, the mean chance 
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score on the first form may be defined as 20 (or any 
other number) and the maximum score defined as 
90 (or any other number). These two points define 
the general range of scaled scores for the first form 
and all other equated forms that follow the first. The 
equation for converting the raw score to the scale is 
found by solving a pair of simultaneous equations in 
much the same way shown for the percentile derived 
scale, 

SCORE EQUATING. A distinction may be made 
between scaling, the establishment of a set of units 
of measurement for a testing instrument, and equat- 
ing, the procedure by which scores on different test 
forms are related. Scaling defines the properties of 
the units of a psychological instrument; equating 
produces a monotonic relationship which permits the 
translation or conversion of raw score units for Form 
B of a test to the raw or scaled units of Form A. 
According to this definition, Thurstone’s method of 
absolute scaling, for example, is considered a method 
of equating rather than scaling. 

If equating is considered to be the procedure of 
finding the abstract relationship between two test 
forms in much the same sense as the relationship 
between an inch and a centimeter ruler—in this in- 
stance the linear equation relating the two scales— 
then such a relationship should be unique. That is, it 
should be invariant with respect to the groups on 
whom data are collected to derive this relationship. 
This will be true only if the two test forms are paral- 
lel in the sense that their true score correlation is 
unity. If this restriction is granted, then the mono- 
tonic function relating the two forms will be such 
as to allow the distributions of true scores on the 
two forms, when these scores are converted to the 
same scale, to be identical for any group. The line 
or curve of relationship will adjust for differences in 
the two forms in mean and dispersion of item diffi- 
culties and differences in item intercorrelations. 

If, on the other hand, the tests are not parallel but 
measure different psychological functions, then the 
line of relationship will not be unique but will vary 
systematically depending on the group used for estab- 
lishing the relationship (1). In such instances the 
relationship yields comparable rather than equivalent 
scores, and the presentation of the relationship should 
describe the group in terms of which the compara- 
bility is defined and the sense in which the two meas- 
ures are said to be comparable (4). Like norms, but 
unlike equivalent scores, comparable scores cannot 
stand alone; they must be defined in each instance. 
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Mental development may be thought of as a con- 
tinuing process throughout the entire life span. The 
nature of mental abilities differs at different periods 
of life; the rates of change vary both with age and 
with specific mental functions and include at some 
periods decrements as well as increments. Further- 
more, each individual goes through the process in 
his own unique pattern, though the over-all trends 
of increment and decrement are similar and some 
periods of growth are characteristically more stable 
than others (6, 57). 

THE AGE CURVE OF MENTAL GROWTH. 
The typical curve of mental growth is exemplified by 
the broadly inclusive score of “general” intelligence 
as measured on such current intelligence tests as the 
Stanford-Binet, Wechsler Scales for adults and for 
children, Army Alpha, Otis, National Intelligence 
Test, and many others that are designed to sample a 
wide spectrum of abilities, If we add such infant 
tests as the Gesell, the California First Year, or the 
Cattell, we are able to produce test norms for all 
ages, from birth to 60 or older (7). A life span curve 
based on scores from these tests shows very rapid 
growth in infancy, rapid but somewhat more mod- 
erate growth throughout childhood, slowing during 
the late teens to the early twenties. After this the 
direction of the curve varies with the tests used and 
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the populations tested. Current studies indicate that 
for many kinds of intelligence the scores remain 
steady or increase slowly throughout adult life until 
senescence, when the scores decline, sometimes fairly 
rapidly, This senescent decline varies both with the 
kind of mental ability and with the particular indi- 
vidual, At present our research data on the nature of 
senescent decline in mental abilities are very inade- 
quate. We need, for older people, good measures of 
the abilities of the same persons over time in order 
to know more clearly the ways in which different 
mental abilities are likely to change in the same per- 
sons during old age. 

Although this curve of intelligence may be looked 
on as a general pattern of mental growth, it is not 
built from a simple unitary function that augments 
by mere accretions. As in development generally, 
mental growth is a function of an organism in the 
processes of differentiation and organization (both 
structural and functional), which occur as the organ- 
ism interacts with its environment. At first growth 
and differentiation are rapid, and consequently the 
nature and composition of mental functions change 
continuously and rapidly during infancy. They be- 
come fairly stable in their nature but continue to 
grow steadily throughout childhood, then change 
gradually in adulthood, usually with an accelerated 
differential decline in senescence. This is to say that, 
when growth changes are most rapid, we are also 
more likely to find rapid shifts in the nature and 
relative contributions of the component mental 
processes. 

The Nature of Mental Functions in Infancy and 
Early Childhood. The earliest behavior development 
cannot be characterized as “mental” (4). Fetal re- 
flexes, which involve the earliest forms of neural and 
muscular structures, can be thought of as the begin- 
nings of behavior development, but these are not 
more mental than motor or physiological or vegeta- 
tive (16, 63). At birth the infant is functioning on a 
fairly well-organized neuromuscular system of re- 
flexes, so that with very little practice and adjustment 
he can live in the protected environment afforded 
by the tender care of his parents, His Senses are 
mature enough to function in an elementary way, 
and reflex responses are made to lights, noises, 
touches, pressures, tastes, and temperature changes. 
These are preliminary conditions from which the 
mental life emerges, the beginnings of consciousness 
and awareness. These latter take on clarity and dis- 
tinctness only as the maturing sense organs, nerves, 
muscles, and the functioning organism generally, in- 
teract with significant aspects of the environment, 
these interactions themselves serving as stimuli to 
further growth and differentiation. Behavior develop- 
ment during the first four to five months is, thus, 
predominantly sensory-neuro-motor (25, 55). For the 
first 18 months the mental responses and motor co- 
ordinations are so closely interrelated that they do 
not seem to be entirely separate independent func- 
tions. For example, in the Berkeley Growth Study 
the scores earned at each month on the mental and 
motor tests correlated with each other about .50 until 
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18 months, when they dropped and thereafter re- 
mained in the vicinity of .25 (9). 

It is relevant to note here the additional fact that 
during the first two years growth for practically all 
children is very rapid, but that the relative status of 
any child is not predictable from early to late in 
this period. The “mental” behaviors that are meas- 
urable by tests of infants can best be described as 
indicative of “mental alertness.” This term or a sim- 
ilar one has been used in factor analyses of infant 
test scores and in efforts to’ analyze the nature of the 
behaviors observed (7, 29, 60). 

Between 12 and 18 months, usually, the child be- 
gins to use language meaningfully and to develop an 
understanding of meanings of words as well as of 
gestures, facial expressions, and the like. This is the 
beginning of abstraction, the use of symbols, the 
ability to make one thing stand in the place of an- 
other. We have here the inception of what is usually 
thought of as mental or intellectual functioning (40, 
44). Once this kind of function becomes established, 
the growth of mental abilities becomes more stable. 
Correlations of intelligence-test scores at two y 
with scores at later ages remain significantly positive, 
in the neighborhood of .50. After two the test scores 
become increasingly predictive, until by six years of 
age one can tell pretty well, from test scores, the 
general level of intellectual performance to expect 
of a child. For example, the correlations between 
Stanford-Binet 1Q’s at six years and at 12 to 18 years 
are usually about .80. Some children’s scores shift, 
but most of them tend to maintain their relative 
status (2, 28). 

When we observe the behaviors of preschool chil- 
dren, from 18 months through five years, we are 
struck with the great changes in several aspects of 
their mental functioning. For one thing, they go 
through a process of socialization. This socialization 
has become possible because they are now mature 
enough and have had enough experience to learn the 
lessons of social conformity and the opportunities 
and constrictions of social interaction. By the time 
most children are four years old they are actively 
interested in social, cooperative behavior with adults 
and peers. See SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Along with this process of socialization the child 
is developing skills in the use of symbols in the form 
of language, gaining knowledge with experience in 
his immediate surroundings, and making the first 
steps toward generalization of symbols and their 
meanings. Within a short time verbal ability develops 
from single words to complete grammatical sentences; 
from crude approximations of words to (with some 
exceptions) exact copies of the spoken language he 
hears. See LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT. 

Another aspect of this period of intellectual growth 
is the increasing span of attention, the ability to 
attend for short periods to relatively complex goal- 
directed tasks, such as putting on one’s clothes in the 
correct order or running simple errands (44). There 
is also, early in this period, a developing ability to 
attend selectively and for progressively longer periods 
of time to certain “preferred” activities. However, 
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there As evidence that the length of the attention 
span is affected by the relevance of the task to the 
child’s age and field of interest (43). In some chil- 
dren this selective attention is very strong and may 
contribute to their resistive or “negative” behavior 
when adults try to get them to engage in other non- 
preferred activities. 

During the stormy, early part of the preschool 
period it is often difficult to get an intelligence-test 
score on a child: his understanding may outstrip his 
language facility and thus be inaccessible for measur- 
ing: he may refuse to answer questions or to do 
anything that is asked of him; his interests may be 
so strongly directed toward a single toy or activity 
that he will not attend sufficiently to others in the 
variety of tasks set for him; his attention span may 
still be too short to hold his interest, or his tolerance 
of frustration may be so low as to prevent controlled 
effort on difficult tasks. For a further discussion of 
various characteristics of children at this age level 
see INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD. 

Mental Organization in Childhood and Adoles- 
cence. By six years of age the various mental proc- 
esses are pretty well organized and “ready” for the 
kinds of learning tasks set in formal schooling. The 
next ten years cover a period of rapid, fairly steady 
mental growth. There is some evidence (6) for a 
slight acceleration in mental growth between about 
8 and 10 years, At least this appears to be true of 
the brighter children. At this time the variability of 
intelligence-test scores increases. It decreases again 
after 12 or 13 years, as the brighter children’s mental 
growth slows down sooner than does that of the 
slower ones (23). 

During childhood and adolescence the different 
mental abilities appear gradually to become more in- 
dependent. Garrett (24) has assembled the findings 
of a number of factor analyses of intellectual func- 
tions in which this trend is evident. However, we do 
not yet have sufficiently good data to understand the 
nature of growth changes in mental organization. 
What is needed is to apply a series of good tests of 
relatively independent mental abilities to comparable 
populations at many ages, from early childhood into 
the later adult years. The development of such tests 
has been started by the use of factor analyses; but 
they are not yet clearly enough defined nor suffi- 
ciently broad in their coverage or range of difficulties 
or types of function, to make possible anywhere near 
complete answers. The Thurstone Primary Mental 
Abilities tests are a good start in this direction. Also, 
Guilford and his associates (27) have launched on 
an ambitious program of factoring intelligence in 
adults, With these tests, and further refinements of 
them, we may begin to discover the nature of growth 
in different mental abilities. 

The process of change over a 
better seen if the tests are repeate 
viduals after a lapse of time. This need not be re- 
stricted to a single longitudinal sample, but as Bell 
(11) has pointed out, the experimental process can 
be speeded by repeated tests at series of overlapping 
ages. The same sample composed of subjects cover- 
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ing a wide range of ages could be retested at intervals 
of, say, two or five years on the same (age-appro- 
priate) battery of tests, A single retest would go far 
to give the answers, and two or three such repetitions 
would clarify further the trends to expect in indi- 
vidual patterns of change. 

However, we need not wait for studies of factori- 
ally independent tests to get some idea of the growth 
trends of different types of mental functions. Many 
intelligence tests, from their early inception, have 
been divided upon an a priori basis into different 
kinds of intellectual functions. These functions have 
been shown, in several studies, to have different rates 
of growth. Freeman and Flory (23) found for the 
age range 8 to 17 years that for their subjects, who 
were tested repeatedly over this age range, ability 
in analogies grew most rapidly, and recognition of 
opposites next. These two functions appear at 17 
years to have approached a period of no further 
growth, while the slower-growing vocabulary and 
completions were still gaining. Bayley (1, 3) found 
that the Berkeley Growth Study subjects, on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue scale, exhibited different rates of 
growth in the eleven subscales, In general, through 
25 years, continued growth was most strong in arith- 
metic, object assembly, and picture completions, and 
least in comprehension and block design. See also 
CHILDHOOD AND PREADOLESCENCE and ADOLESCENCE. 

Mental Organization in Adults. For the adult ages 
a number of studies tend to agree in the rates of 
change of different functions as measured by the 
subtests of such scales as the Army Alpha (33, 34, 
39, 48) and the Wechsler-Bellevue (12, 18, 21, 31). 
Such characteristics as vocabulary and information 
continue to be maintained or to increase to an 
advanced age, while general reasoning ability, dis- 
crimination of spatial relations, and arithmetic com- 
putations either remain steady or drop off, so that 
by the age of 50 the abilities in separate tests are 
much more widely spread than in the twenties. Thus 
in persons over 60, as compared with young adults, 
reasoning ability and spatial relations are relatively 
low as compared with general information and word 
knowledge. Studies of the ages of greatest intellectual 
creativity (15, 35) also show greatest achievement 
during the early adult ages, the “peak” age varying 
with the nature of the function tested. 

The direction of change in these various mental 
functions in adults is at present not yet clearly 
known. The early studies all showed a tendency for 
the scores after 25 years to drop with increasing age 
except for vocabulary and information, which tended 
to hold steady up to around 60 years. Recent studies 
(1, 10, 48), in which the same persons have been 
retested after a lapse of years, do not consistently 
show this drop. It thus appears that in order to under- 
stand the processes of mental change we must study 
the same individuals over time. Furthermore, we 
must study samples of different levels of ability and 
socio-economic status in order to compare differential 
growth rates and to investigate the factors deter- 
mining these differences. 

There is some evidence for a wide spread in the 
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age at which senescent deterioration sets in. Some 
people start losing their mental abilities when still 
in their early sixties, while others continue to carry 
on their work in an able fashion well into their 
nineties (33, 34). This shows up in an increasing 
variability of test scores in the later ages. When older 
people are retested after an interval of time some are 
found to have maintained or improved their scores 
while others have not, See ADULTHOOD AND OLD AGE. 

ASPECTS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. In 
this discussion so far it has been indicated that 
mental functions, and their organization, may differ 
at different stages of development. It has also been 
implied that most of the available evidence concern- 
ing the nature of mental development comes from 
tests of intelligence or of ability to adapt to increas- 
ingly complex situations. Some of these tests are 
designed to yield essentially a measure of “general” 
intelligence; others emphasize somewhat distinct com- 
ponents that have been identified either on an a 
priori basis or by the use of factor analysis. To some 
extent, then, our research practices tend to identify 
mental development with the development of intelli- 
gence, and to describe the major components of 
mental development as the major types of intellectual 
abilities or factors of intelligence. See INTELLIGENCE. 
However, there are several components of mental 
functioning that themselves show characteristic pat- 
terns of development and also play a role in the 
over-all growth of intelligence. These are perception, 
learning ability, and concept formation. 

Perceptions probably start building up with the 
first sensory experiences. They are necessarily vague 
and not very discriminating at first, because of both 
the rudimentary state of the sense organs and the 
lack of experience which forms the background for 
recognizing or perceiving a sight or sound or taste 
or pressure as belonging to some thing or class of 
things. But these discriminations build up rapidly. 
Ling (37) found, for example, that six-month-old 
babies could distinguish between circular, square, and 
triangular blocks. Infant development tests (8) place 
“awareness of a strange situation” between three and 
four months of age. Starting at this point many of 
the developmental tests are based on perceptual dis- 
criminations. Perceptions, of course, become richer 
with experience and as the sense organs mature dur- 
ing the first few years. 

There is evidence of simple, rudimentary learning 
soon after birth. Marquis (41), for example, found 
that babies a few days old adjusted to a three-hour 
or four-hour feeding schedule, and when after a few 
days the three-hour babies were changed to the 
four-hour schedule they cried much more than did 
the babies who had been fed from the start at the 
longer intervals. We can thus say that some of the 
babies had been “conditioned” or had learned to 
expect food sooner than others. Brackbill (14) con- 
ditioned smiling in three-month-old infants, and 
Rheingold and Gewirtz (58) increased vocalizations 
in three-month-old infants by social conditioning. 
Advances in ability to learn are closely tied to the 
rapidly growing ability to discriminate sensory stimuli 
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and to perceive, as well as to attend for longer 
periods to relevant stimuli. Furthermore, as children 
acquire knowledge and remember, they have more 
possibilities for learning, for building up associations 
between stimuli that occur together in time or place. 
Thus the ability to learn increasingly complex things 
grows rapidly during the early years (45). But the 
ability to learn probably reaches a stable, mature 
status relatively young, whereas intelligence continues 
to increase. For many learned behaviors the child 
soon has established habits, such as speaking a given 
language or writing letters in a certain form and 
sequence. Once such habits are well formed, new 
learning that is contrary to them becomes difficult, 
It is then necessary to unlearn or change already- 
formed patterns of behavior before the new ones 
can be established. For this reason adults may find 
certain forms of learning very difficult. The older 
a person is, the more his life is conducted by means 
of well-learned established patterns of responding to 
each life situation. However, older people do learn, 
and if the task is a relatively new one that does not 
interfere with established habits there appears to be 
little decrement in learning (17, 20, 38, 56). See 
LEARNING. 

The child’s conceptions of causal relations and 
classes of things build up with his perceptions, learn- 
ing, and growing intelligence. Piaget has explored 
this aspect of mental growth extensively (50, 51, 52, 
53, 54). He postulates stages of concepts through 
which each child passes, from immediate simple re- 
lations of things experienced together to general 
abstractions involving reasoned relationships. One 
may, alternatively, think of this process as one of 
gradual change and growth from the simple and con- 
crete toward the complex and abstract, rather than 
as discrete “stages.” Also the building of any par- 
ticular set of concepts by a child is probably influ- 
enced by the nature and variety of his experiences in 
that field. One expects to find here individual patterns 
in concept formation. The young child starts with 
simple differentiation of large and small bulk, of few 
and many objects, such as blocks or marbles, and 
progresses to counting and to adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, dividing, and on into further mathe- 
matical abstractions. His first reasoning of cause- 
effect relations is from direct experience of things 
occurring together or in sequence. His reasoning be- 
comes more adequate as he gains experience and 
learns more about the relevant factors, The adequacy 
of this reasoning is often increased by direct teaching, 
or learning, such as pointing out inconsistencies in the 
logic of one’s reasoning, or by experiences that force 
recognition of the incompatibilities of previously 
assumed relations (44). See CONCEPTS. 

ENVIRONMENTAL-HEREDITARY INTERAC- 
TIONS IN MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. All of the 
foregoing discussion is based on the fact that mental 
development is a dynamic process of interaction. An 
organism with specific genetic potentialities responds 
selectively to relevant aspects of its environment, 
and the specific natures of these relevant environ- 
mental stimuli have differential effects on the proc- 
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esses of growth. Some genetic characteristics, if 
given the minimal environmental conditions necessary 
for growth, tend to fulfill their potentialities with 
little alteration. Other aspects of mental growth are 
more vulnerable, in varying degrees, to the accidents 
of environment. Much of the discussion of the rela- 
tive influences of “nature” and “nurture” is an effort 
to specify which mental processes are most subject 
to environmental alteration and what are the condi- 
tions for promoting optimal mental development for 
a given hereditary complex, 

Socio-economic Variables. Jones (32) has ably 
summarized the vast literature on the heredity- 
environment issue as it concerns intelligence. There 
have been two N.S.S.E. Yearbooks (46, 47) devoted 
to the subject. Briefly, the findings show that higher 
intelligence scores, on the average, are found in 
higher socio-economic classes. That is, better scores 
are earned by people in the educated, professional, 
high-income groups, while the lower down the scale 
we go in these classes the lower the average score. 
However, these differences must be a function both 
of selective hereditary factors, in which the more 
inherently able people tend to attain the higher socio- 
economic levels, and of the superior environment 
afforded the children of these more favored classes. 
We can do little to control the genetic characteristics 
of children. But we can and should devote our re- 
search energies toward finding the environmental 
variables that are most effective in promoting optimal 
fulfillment of each child’s inherent capacities. It is 
equally important to try to identify the kinds of men- 
tal functions that are most responsive to improved 
conditions and the best ways to implement desirable 
changes. The conditions to be investigated range 
through such things as the emotional atmosphere of 
the home; health, disease, and nutrition; the oppor- 
tunity for many experiences such as conversations on 
topics of wide interest, trips, radio and television, 
available magazines and books, music and other forms 
of art; motivations and goals; and specific methods of 
teaching such basic subjects as reading and arithmetic. 

Emotional Factors. Emotional factors in mental 
development have recently become the object of 
investigation. Several studies of children and infants 
in institutions (13, 26, 62) and from poor home 
environments (36, 59) have been concerned with the 
depressing effects of lack of loving care and of condi- 
tions of stress and insecurity, There is evidence that 
at least some infants and also older children are vul- 
nerable to this kind of emotional condition, However, 
many of these studies are inadequate pieces of re- 
search. The most sweeping claims are based on the 
poorest studies. When conditions are more carefully 
observed and controlled, we find that although there 
is a tendency for adverse emotional factors to inter- 
fere with mental growth, there are great individual 
differences (5, 30, 36, 49). Some children seem actu- 
ally to be stimulated by stress to an accelerated intel- 
lectual growth (5). There is need for much more 
work on this aspect of mental growth. 

Influences of Health and Disease. In recent years 
attention has turned to the importance of prenatal 
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hazards to normal development. There is mounting 
evidence that several forms of mental deficiency are 
due to illnesses or hormonal deficiencies of the mother 
in early pregnancy, The toxins from certain virus dis- 
eases, such as German measles, at a crucial stage in 
fetal growth are damaging to the organism in various 
ways; cretinism has long been known to result from 
thyroid insufficiency; and there are now indications 
that mongolism and possibly other defects are the 
result of maternal depletion of some growth-promot- 
ing factors. If the fetus is deprived of oxygen at cru- 
cial periods, because of insufficient blood supply 
through the placental cord or difficult birth, there is 
evidence of lasting neurological damage. This whole 
new field of investigation is now opening up and in 
the next few years much more should be known that 
will make it possible to reduce the incidence of pre- 
natal damage (63). 

As for the effects of health factors during child- 
hood, except for specific diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem, the primary effect of poor health seems to be 
reduction of energy that may be required for sus- 
tained attention and work. Here again, however, we 
find that children whose poor health requires bed rest 
and quiet play may turn to intellectual games and 
reading that actually stimulate mental develop- 
ment (5). 

Motivational Factors. Another aspect of the en- 
vironment that is being emphasized in current studies 
is that of motivations and goals. It has been pointed 
out that cultural and racial differences in intelligence 
scores may very well be due to the values that are 
stressed and the goals that are set for growth in a 
given culture, The children in those cultures that stress 
intellectual achievements may be motivated to do 
well in them, Those that stress peaceful social rela- 
tions or physical skill, for example, may pay very 
little heed to intellectual abstractions, The interests 
and motivations, and consequent achievements, of the 
farm child are different from those of the city child 
(32, 42). 

Environmental Impoverishment, The impoverished 
environment has been the subject of studies of infants 
and children in institutions (13, 26, 62) and of chil- 
dren of lower socio-economic status and poor neigh- 
borhoods (22, 36). One of the earlier studies of insti- 
tutional impoverishment was done by Skeels and 
others (61), These children were retarded, but a 
group given an enriched nursery-school experience 
made rapid gains, In the studies of institutionaliza- 
tion, so far, the factors of emotional and other kinds 
of impoverishment have not been clearly separated, 
Dennis (19) found that two babies reared in 
relative isolation for their first six months developed 
normally. Such impoverishment may not be effective 
until after the first half-year, but we do not have 
crucial data on the types of impoverishment that are 
important or the ages at which they are effective in 
depressing mental growth. A recent study (22) on 
social class differences in relation to test scores is of 
interest here. Jones (32) has evaluated these and other 
studies, and comes to the conclusion that selective 
hereditary factors are more important than cultural 
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influences in determining class differences in general 
mental capacities. 

For all of the environmental factors relevant to 
mental growth, it is obvious that a basic minimum is 
necessary for survival. Beyond this, additional con- 
ditions allowing freedom, encouragement, and experi- 
ences conducive to growth in a favorable emotional 
climate will certainly increase the likelihood of men- 
tal growth. But we do not know the point beyond 
which the various conditions cease to add to the full 
development of organisms with given genetic poten- 
tials. It is also obvious that deterioration occurs in 
the various mental processes in old age. But we do not 
yet know the factors (environmental, neurological, or 
other) determining the onset or patterning of these 
processes in given individuals. There is a need for new 
and creative investigations into the factors determin- 
ing mental development at all ages. 


JULY 1957 Nancy BAYLEY 
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When some shocking event occurs, such as the 
murder of a teacher or parent by a school-age child 
or adolescent, attention is immediately focused on the 
need for “doing something” about mental health in 
the schools. Such an event often arouses the public 
to action and produces improvement in the school’s 
facilities for mental health. In most communities, 
however, and at most times, there is too little recog- 
nition of the need for developing sound mental 
health. The fact that so many unhappy children and 
adults are failing to achieve their physical, emotional, 
and intellectual potentialities should make a strong 
plea for school conditions more conducive to the 
mental health of all the students and teachers. 

There is evidence that serious interest in mental 
health is increasing. Perspective on the mental health 
movement was given by Wattenberg and Redl in the 
Revised Edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research. During the last few years a number of 
important books and reviews (3) on mental health 
in education have been published by individuals and 
by organizations such as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, and UNESCO. Articles far too numer- 
ous to mention have been published in popular as 
well as in professional magazines. International, na- 
tional, state, and local organizations have held impor- 
tant conferences on mental health. The following 
organizations have recently held important confer- 
ences on mental health and have published their pro- 
ceedings: Conference on Education.and Mental Health 
called by UNESCO: Expert Committee on Mental 
Health of the World Health Organization; Fifth Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health; International 
Committee for Mental Hygiene; National Institute of 
Mental Health; White House Conference on Children 
and Youth; World Health Organization. 
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Some organizations provide continuing services and 
also publish many excellent pamphlets and visual aids. 
Among these are the following: Canadian Mental 
Health Association; Hogg Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene, University of Texas; Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health, set up in accord with the 
Mental Health Study Act of 1955 as approved by a 
joint resolution of Congress; Louisiana Society for 
Mental Health; National Association for Mental 
Health, with all its member State Associations; New 
York State Society for Mental Health; U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public 
Health Service: National Institutes of Health. 

It is evident that many groups are interested in 
promoting mental health, It is also evident that there 
is increased need for understanding of the problem, 
More progress might be made if there were better 
coordination among the various agencies, and if their 
services were thoroughly evaluated. An evaluation 
was attempted bya Subcommittee on Evaluation of 
Mental Health Activities (97). This study included 
theoretical and methodological considerations, com- 
ments relating to mental health activities, general 
observations and recommendations, and an annotated 
bibliography of studies concerned with evaluation. 

Paralleling the growing concern with mental health 
is the growing need for the prevention and cure of 
mental illness, Mental and emotional disorders have 
become our number one public health problem. The 
following statistics on the mental health of people 
in the United States have appeared in many forms: 
(a) Approximately half of all the patients in hospitals 
on any given day are mental patients. In round 
numbers, this would be about 600,000. (b). Every 
year about 150,000 patients are committed to mental 
hospitals. (c) Two million men were either rejected 
or discharged by the Armed Services because of 
neuropsychiatric disorders. (d) In 1952 the National 
Association for Mental Health estimated that there 
were 9,000,000 Americans struggling with severe 
mental and emotional conflicts, Of these, 1,500,000 
were incapacitated, and the rest had less severe per- 
sonality disturbances. (e) It was also predicted that 
one out of every 12 children born each year will 
suffer a severe mental illness. (f) It has been esti- 
mated that from 30 to 50 percent of all patients con- 
sulting doctors have complaints that are due, at least 
in part, to emotional disorders. (g) Of the 350,000 
people disabled each year by accidents, 60 percent 
could trace the accident partly to personality dis- 
turbances and nearly one third to emotional factors 
alone. These figures do not include the much larger 
proportion of the population whose happiness and 
efficiency are impaired to a lesser degree by emotional 
disturbance. On the positive side, there is evidence 
that many more mental patients could be cured—that 
80 percent of those admitted to mental hospitals 
could be discharged within a year, if they received 
adequate treatment (54), 

THE BROAD VIEW OF MENTAL HEALTH. 
Within the last several decades, the emphasis has 
shifted from merely curing the mentally ill to pre- 
venting mental disorder, and from preventing mental 
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disorder to helping every individual develop his po- 
tentialities for personal happiness and social useful- 
ness. Mental health is being viewed by some as a 
continuum with no hard and fast dividing line be- 
tween normal and abnormal. The multiple roots of 
mental health or illness are sought in early childhood 
experience and in the surrounding culture. The appli- 
cation of theories of learning to problems of mental 
health accents the important role of education. 

The positive approach was a great step forward; 
attention was directed to the prevention of mental 
disorders. Early recognition of symptoms helps to 
prevent later mental breakdown; this is both easier 
and more economical than the curing of serious 
cases, In the 1955 Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (57), Witty noted that 
within the last several decades mental hygiene has 
increased its emphasis on “normal wholesome devel- 
opment” and is pervading all aspects of school life. 
It is this same view of mental hygiene that Stevenson 
described in his book Mental Health Planning for 
Social Action (87). “The school,” he stated, “is the 
chief instrumentality of a positive mental health pro- 
gram.” Havighurst’s concept of developmental tasks 
(28) as achievements that lead to happiness and suc- 
cess is another way of looking at the positive nature 
of mental health. 

The difference between mental health and mental 
disease is one of degree as well as of kind. For ex- 
ample, Moustakas (55) reported that a small group 
of disturbed children, four to five years old, showed 
in play therapy sessions a total of 150 negative atti- 
tudes, and that a matched group of well-adjusted 
children showed a total of 91 negative attitudes. Both 
showed some hostility toward siblings, but the dis- 
turbed group showed more diffuse hostility and much 
more anxiety about cleanliness and orderliness. Ab- 
sence of mental disease, normality of behavior, ad- 
justment to the environment, integration of personality, 
and accurate perception of reality, all seem to be 
relative (36). 

It is therefore difficult to define normal behavior. 
Concepts of abnormal behavior vary from culture to 
culture. What is judged to be abnormal or deviant in 
one society may be considered normal in another 
(9). Moreover, the normal child, as Valentine pointed 
out, often shows certain abnormalities (98). Children 
considered by teachers to be making average adjust- 
ment often are facing difficult problems in and out- 
side of school. Some children considered “average” 
may be suppressing aggressive impulses at the cost 
of inner conflict and tension and loss of creativity 
and spontaneity (26). It is a common error to con- 
sider average or common behavior as normal and de- 
sirable, without realizing that the modes of behavior 
prevalent in the population sampled may be neurotic. 
These difficulties have led to an emphasis on indi- 
vidual norms. Since the way a person thinks and feels 
and acts stems from his “essential personal needs in 
relation to the demands of society” (82), a develop- 
mental history is essential to an understanding of 
his past experience, from which his present patterns 
of behavior have stemmed (93). Taking into con- 
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sideration an individual's heredity, previous experi- 
ences, and present needs, it is possible to set up as a 
goal the best health possible for him in his social 
milieu. 

Mental health is learned, Learning theory applies 
to mental health as well as to other kinds of achieve- 
ment. Learning can be modified when the desirable 
response is reinforced by approval or some other 
form of satisfaction, which may be immediate or 
long-term. Learning may also be modified indirectly, 
as the environment, especially the interpersonal en- 
vironment, is made more favorable. However, by 
gaining insight, through life experiences, counseling, 
psychotherapy, or group discussion, into conditions 
that are interfering with his best adjustment, a person 
is better able to eliminate or control them. 

The idea of unconscious motivation explains some 
otherwise puzzling instances of behavior in children 
and adolescents, The work of Ojemann and his asso- 
ciates in helping teachers and students gain an under- 
standing of the dynamics of human behavior is a 
significant educational development in this area of 
learning (61). Mental health may be expressed by 
the individual on three levels: (a) the way he pre- 
sents himself to others, (b) the way he appears to 
himself, and (c) the way he reveals himself symboli- 
cally in response to projective techniques. With chil- 
dren, however, we should be cautious about inferring 
hidden emotional disturbances on the basis of a 
single administration of a projective technique. 

It is also generally easier to solve a series of prob- 
lems of graded difficulty than to attempt the more 
difficult tasks at once. This gradation of difficulty is 
especially important in the re-education of emotion- 
ally disturbed children. 

The concept of mental health is relative. A person 
who has serious or intense emotional conflicts that 
arouse anxiety because of his inability to solve them 
tends either to become chronically anxious or to 
attempt to relieve these anxieties by various imma- 
ture, irrational defense mechanisms (2). He is not 
considered mentally ill if the mechanisms he uses to 
relieve anxiety result in relatively mild distortion, 
are not used to excess, and are necessary in his life 
situation. In other words, a person may be considered 
healthy even though he has conflicts and shows cer- 
tain indicative symptoms, as long as he is coping with 
a difficult situation in a socially acceptable way. 
On the other hand, a child who is apparently making 
a good adjustment in a sheltered environment from 
which all possible causes of conflict have been re- 
moved may have difficulty in coping with a less per- 
missive life situation. To predict future mental health, 
it is necessary to study the demands of the future 
environment with reference to the success the child 
has had in meeting past stresses. 

The self-concept is related to mental health. An 
accurate perception of oneself and of the world is 
a requisite for mental health. One of the most im- 
portant sources of anxiety is the recognition of a 
discrepancy between one’s ideal self and one’s actual 
self. Children use many methods to evade the anxiety 
aroused by facing such a discrepancy. Sometimes 
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they simulate stupidity; this relieves them of respon- 
sibility for achievement. Or they refuse to attempt 
a task that may show up their inadequacy; some- 
times they withdraw to a world of fantasy in which 
they are successful. Sometimes they distract attention 
from the real difficulty by engaging in obstreperous 
behavior; this gives them a “spurious kind of superi- 
ority.” Some children may not respond to the friend- 
liness of a teacher or classmate because they are 
afraid to move toward another person as a result of 
many previous rebuffs or rejections. 

If a child has a realistic level of aspiration, he will 
experience frequent success in attaining it. If, how- 
ever, his level of aspiration is too high, he will 
repeatedly experience failure. In some cases this 
causes conflict; in others, the child may substitute 
the aspiration for the act and feel a certain content- 
ment until he is confronted by an unsatisfactory 
report card or some other objective evidence of failure. 
Failure generally tends to lower an individual's eval- 
uation of himself; success raises his expressed self- 
rating though not necessarily his private self-estimate, 
A low level of aspiration may also cause conflict 
even though there is no overt failure. In this instance 
the child may be ashamed of his own low estimate 
of himself. 

GOALS OF MENTAL HEALTH. The goals of 
mental health are both personal and social. The 
personal goal is a mentally healthy individual who, 
according to Stevenson (88), can pursue reasonable 
and purposeful objectives and can make fruitful use 
of his talents and abilities. He has a sense of self- 
respect, of self-reliance, and of achievement, and 
knows that he is liked, or loved, and wanted. He has 
a sense of belonging and of being respected, and has 
learned to accept, respect, and love others, He has a 
sense of security and is reasonably at peace with 
himself and his environment. To these characteristics 
Blos (12, p. 564) added ability to distinguish be- 
tween feeling and fact, to think and act realistically 
and rationally, and to tolerate some tension; to post- 
pone gratification when necessary and substitute 
more socially acceptable gratifications for those less 
socially acceptable; to achieve “self realization in an 
accepted role.” Sutherland stated the joint goal of 
all education and mental health as the development 
of the intellectual and emotional potentialities of 
every individual “in an intricate and complex culture” 
(92). Lindeman (46) mentioned ability to face 
reality and accept as inevitable a certain amount of 
conflict, frustration, and difficulty as a characteristic 
of the healthy personality; he also mentioned ability 
to work in groups but not be dominated by them, 
and ability to maintain integrity in work and play. 

Viewed from the social angle, the aim of mental 
health is to prepare the individual to be happy and 
productive, and useful to his fellow human beings, 
and to enable him to contribute “to a changing, chal- 
lenging society.” Actually the personal and social 
aims fuse, since society cannot rise above the level 
of the individuals of which it is composed. Thus the 
personal security achieved by its members contributes 
to its stability. Active adjustment to, rather than 
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passive acceptance of or inability to cope with, a 
changing environment, is considered an important 
goal by Jahoda (37). 

Viewed in the broadest way, the mental health 
program has three goals as described by Stevenson 
(87): (a) restoration of mental health, a goal 
focused on getting rid of mental illness—for those 
who have suffered some loss of mental health; (b) 
protection against hazards to mental health, thus 
safeguarding people from mental illness (more is 
known about prevention than is being practiced); 
(c) elevation of mental health, through developing 
the unrealized potential of well people. These three 
goals are interdependent; achievement of any one 
would further the others, despite the differences in 
their orientation. 

SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES, From firsthand 
experience with children at home and at school, from 
psychology, physiology, psychiatry, general semantics, 
and animal experimentation, certain principles emerge. 
These principles may serve as intervening variables 
between a baffling situation and the response of the 
parent or teacher. They also invite experimental 
verification. In the Revised Edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, Wattenberg and Redl 
(101) emphasized multiple causation, individual dif- 
ferences in children’s patterns or syndromes, and the 
fact that similar maladjustments may give rise to 
widely divergent symptoms. 

The following principles are also emphasized in 
the literature on mental hygiene: (a) Physical, die- 
tary, and chemical causes may underlie emotional 
disturbance. (b) Accounts of early experiences, as 
obtained from a developmental history, may throw 
light on behavior that is otherwise inexplicable. (c) 
At certain stages in their development children and 
adolescents show common characteristics that should 
not be confused with problems in the negative or 
pathological sense. (d) Failure to learn and other 
frustrations may produce aggression or other “un- 
economical behavior,” and unrewarding, self-defeat- 
ing modes of behavior tend to persist. Under 
threatening conditions, students functioned more 
poorly than usual. (e) When a child is exposed to 
diverse cultures, the discrepancies among them may 
give rise to delinquent or neurotic behavior. (f) The 
troubled or defiant child needs acceptance rather 
than censure or punishment. (g) The child’s environ- 
ment should be adapted to his present social ability; 
in the case of the emotionally disturbed child or 
adolescent, it should be made easy enough to give 
him a sense of success and security. (h) Interpersonal 
relations, first with the mother and other members 
of the family, then with peers, is of utmost impor- 
tance. (i) Methods appropriate to emotionally sick 
children cannot be applied indiscriminately to class- 
room situations; the distinction between psycho- 
therapy and education should be recognized. (G) 
Children need and respect reasonable liimts; they 
feel more secure when these limits are firmly held. 
Permissiveness and firmness are both needed at times. 
(k) To listen to children and learn from them is far 
better than to label and lecture them. An individual’s 


perception of himself and his world largely deter- 
mines his behavior. (1) No one—child or adult—is 
expected to be perfect; “mistakes are to learn from.” 

COMPLEX COMPONENTS OF MENTAL 
HEALTH. The components of mental health interact 
in complex ways. Heredity interacts with environ- 
ment; psychological factors have reciprocal relations 
with physical factors. Psychological needs have a 
biological-social basis; they grow out of early experi- 
ences; they are conditioned by the satisfaction or 
frustration of physiological needs; and they develop 
in a context of interpersonal relationships, at first 
with the mother and later with other persons (46). 
The stage of the child’s development also plays a 
part; behavior disturbances are more likely to occur 
during critical periods of development than at other 
times (78). 

Genetic Elements. It is still recognized that par- 
ticular elements in certain forms of mental disease 
may be inherited (15, 39), especially in schizophrenia 
and certain types of neuroses (38). Though studies 
of twins yield the most conclusive evidence of genetic 
factors (17), doubt has been expressed, even with 
respect to these studies, as to whether the similarities 
reported are due to heredity or to similarity in the 
mother’s emotional attitude toward two children who 
are so much alike. 

A follow-up study of children of alcoholic and 
psychotic parents twenty years after they had been 
placed in foster homes showed no child of psychotic 
parents who had become psychotic and none of alco- 
holic parents who had become alcoholic. Practically 
all were leading useful lives, although 30 percent 
showed evidence of emotional disturbance, which 
was directly related to lack of affection and over- 
severity in the foster home (70). 

It is generally agreed that heredity sets limits to 
future development and may create predispositions 
for persons to react in particular ways under certain 
environmental conditions. However, despite the limi- 
tations that may be imposed by heredity, learning is 
possible; experience may change behavior patterns 
or prevent their occurrence. Though this applies espe- 
cially to the early years, it continues to apply to 
some extent throughout life. Environmental factors 
or influences must be taken into account in all kinds 
of mental illness (83). Even with predisposition to a 
disease, one will not develop it unless other factors 
enter in. Heredity and environment may interact in 
such a way as to promote optimum mental health in 
every individual (94). 

Biochemical Components. A few forms of mental 
disorders have definite physical or chemical causes 
(87). These disorders constitute about 13 percent of 
the total psychotic cases admitted to mental hospitals. 
But even in these mental disorders, although the 
primary cause is known, psychological factors and 
Physiological conditions such as lack of oxygen in 
the brain, hardening of the cerebral arteries, glandu- 
lar imbalance, and the child’s energy level or vitality, 
may make prevention difficult. 

There is considerable evidence that chemical sub- 
stances liberated by the body during prolonged stress 
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can produce marked emotional disturbances. The 
evidence in this field, though conflicting, calls atten- 
tion to the physiological and chemical bases of mental 
health (31, 32, 48). 

Motivation and Learning. Except in cases of brain 
damage of various kinds, mental health as well as 
behavior disorders may be considered to be conse- 
quences of learning (102). The theory that responses 
which bring some kind of satisfaction—immediate or 
more remote—are reinforced, can be applied to men- 
tal health and to neurotic behavior (21). In general, 
the greater the motive strength, the greater the learn- 
ing. Reward and punishment are not the only factors; 
children’s natural curiosity and desire to know, to 
understand, and to be active are also important 
motives for learning. See LEARNING. In any learning 
situation many factors interact—the personality of 
the child and his habitual pattern of responses, the 
influence of his previous experience, factors in the 
present situation and his perception of it, and his 
thoughts of the future. 

Stress. The concomitants of prolonged stress are 
important factors in mental health. For a time the 
body will adapt to conditions of worry, fear, and 
anxiety; however, when these adaptive mechanisms 
are exhausted, or when inappropriate responses are 
made, pathogenic reactions may set in (81), Men- 
ninger (52) distinguished between minor stresses 
which are usually handled by “normal” techniques 
of living, and more intense or prolonged stress which 
evokes emergency regulatory measures. “When con- 
flict cannot be resolved quickly, the capacity of a 
person to stand stress rather than to develop symp- 
toms depends upon the intactness of his personality. 
The latter is a function not only of the number of 
unresolved conflicts at the time, but also of general 
cultural influences” (2, p. 435). Stress also tends to 
disorganize learning. 

Anxiety. According to Sullivan (91), the genesis 
of severe anxiety occurs when “the mothering one” 
conveys it before the child is able to verbalize his 
feelings, These initial feelings of anxiety are rein- 
forced by repeated evidence of lack of love and by 
the child’s recognition of a discrepancy between his 
self ideal and his actual performance. A sense of 
helplessness also increases fear and anxiety. Although 
severe anxiety hampers learning, it is through gradi- 
ents of anxiety that much social learning takes place. 
A certain amount of conflict and danger and a 
“regular” development of defense mechanisms have 
come to be understood as natural and necessary con- 
comitants of growing up. 

Considerable research has been undertaken in the 
attempt to establish definite relationships between 
certain types of maternal behavior and certain symp- 
toms or groups of symptoms in a child. Personality 
faults and behavior disorders can result from certain 
parental attitudes—rejection, disapproval, exploitation, 
over-protection, perfectionism, over-possessiveness. It 
would be more helpful to parents and teachers, how- 
ever, if counselors were to emphasize affection, 
acceptance, and approval—positive attitudes that 
contribute to mental health—and to avoid under- 
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mining parents’ confidence in their abil to bring 
up their children (40). It should be ‘possible, by 
educating parents, to reduce the anxieties and stresses 
imposed on a child. Parental understanding concern- 
ing the effect of many common events in a young 
child’s life—separation from the mother, even for 
a short period; having to undergo an operation; 
coping with a querulous grandparent in the home; 
meeting the experience of the death of some loved 
one—would help the child through periods of stress 
(19). 

Authorities generally agree that “psychoneuroses 
are, in part, the expression of psychological disturb- 
ance arising in early years and primarily within the 
family” (87). It follows that preventive work should 
be concerned with the interpersonal relations in the 
home and with other factors that influence the psy- 
chological development of the child from birth to 
maturity. Though early interpersonal relations in 
the family are extremely important, anxiety may be 
reinforced or created by later life experiences. David- 
son (20) described competition as the “cradle of 
anxiety,” and regarded it as especially detrimental 
to the superior, sensitive individual. Other writers 
have observed that a certain degree of friendly com- 
petition is desirable, but that it becomes detrimental 
when it tears down one’s self-esteem or that of 
others. 

Social and Cultural Components. It is best to avoid 
extreme points of view—attributing mental health 
or illness entirely to “unique events in a person's 
life” or to cultural influences. “Both cultural and 
idiosyncratic life experiences influence the causation 
of conflict and the means by which it is resolved” 
(2, p. 429). The wise student of mental health takes 
into account both personal and social factors. 

Certain conflicts result from contradictory cultural 
values, as when cutthroat competition exists side 
by side with expressions of altruism; when the indi- 
vidual is confronted by discontinuities between the 
teaching of his childhood religion and the views 
expressed in college courses; when a person finds 
himself astride two cultures, as in the case of the 
child of foreign-born parents who attends a high 
school with strong American traditions. Bedoian (8), 
using the Thorpe, Clark, and Tiege Mental Health 
Analysis as a measure of mental health, reported 
that the sixth-grade students whose sociometric status 
was superior had better mental health scores than 
those who were “ignored, unwanted and disliked by 
their peers.” Later, lack of wise vocational planning 
and job satisfaction also contribute to mental ill- 
health. Pressures such as these, added to the frustra- 
tion that all children experience to some degree in 
conforming to the ways of civilized life, may cause 
severe emotional distress in those whose personal 
problems are still unsolved. 

DANGER SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS. Recogni- 
tion by teachers of the seriousness of children’s be- 
havior problems is an important factor in mental 
health. Teachers’ attitudes toward children’s behavior 
have been studied for three decades. In 1926-27 
Wickman (104) pointed out the marked contrast 
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between the viewpoints of teachers and mental hy- 
gienists. Rated most serious by teachers were im- 
moralities and transgressions against authority; to 
clinicians withdrawal and recessive behavior appeared 
most serious. Later studies have shown some changes 
in teachers’ attitudes. 

For several reasons it is difficult to specify certain 
danger signs of emotional disturbance. However, 
several authors have mentioned the following: any 
distinct change in behavior; seclusiveness, withdrawal, 
or retreat into oneself or a world of fantasy, a very 
strong preference for playing alone and being by 
oneself; a noticeably mask-like facial expression; 
habitually depressed and unhappy expression; pro- 
longed inability to sleep; inability to concentrate; 
excessive inclination toward fighting and quarrelsome 
behavior; overconscientiousness, various kinds of 
morbid guilt reactions, extremely model behavior; 
continuous harping on a certain idea or grievance. 

Teachers and parents should expect children to 
differ in behavior as well as in age of walking and 
talking, height and weight, and other aspects of 
development. Certain differences are desirable. Fur- 
ther, none of the symptoms mentioned are in them- 
selves infallible signs of mental illness. However, if 
any one of them is intense and persistent and does 
not yield to “mental hygiene first aid,” it demands 
expert attention. It should always be borne in mind 
that mental health is indicated not so much by the 
absence of symptoms as by the way the individual 
handles conflicts and difficulties. 

Moreover, teachers and parents tend to see what 
they are looking for. If their attention is focused on 
problem behavior, they may fail to see signs of men- 
tal health—positive characteristics on which they can 
build, Important as it is to identify seriously dis- 
turbed children at an early age, we must guard 
against labeling them as such. The anxiety and fear 
that may be thus aroused—the damage to the child’s 
self-concept—may confirm the very tendency we hope 
to correct. 

CONDITIONS INFLUENCING MENTAL 
HEALTH. The most promising approach is to ascer- 
tain what conditions are conducive to mental health 
and then try to create these conditions (89). Cultural 
conditions may be changed; man creates the culture, 
as well as being molded by it. Interpersonal relations 
in infancy, childhood, and adolescence are of the 
greatest importance. Transitions from home to school, 
from one school level to another, from school to 
work and/or family responsibilities, may enhance as 
well as threaten mental health. Many conditions in 
the school may either build better mental health or 
contribute to maladjustment. If a student has started 
poorly, remedial work and guidance often serve to 
put him on the right track again. In the case of 
those who are more seriously disturbed, group or 
individual counseling and psychotherapy may help 
them to gain the insight they need to meet life situa- 
tions more hopefully and constructively. 

Cultural Conditions As has already been suggested, 
different cultures may give rise to different types of 
personality. In a society composed of more or less 
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conflicting subcultures, as ours is, there are special 
hazards to mental health. 

However, a culture makes provision for resolving 
conflicts as well as containing elements that tend 
to cause them. Religious institutions help people to 
handle their guilt feelings and gain a sense of security. 
A spirit of tolerance and acceptance of individual 
differences enables persons to express themselves in 
socially acceptable ways rather than resorting to 
neurotic evasions. Sometimes the culture itself holds 
the key to good adjustment—it may build a sense of 
security in its members and thus predispose them to 
welcome change; one of two prevalent cultures may 
contain some of the dominant values of the other 
culture to which the people are expected to adapt. 

Similarly, the child's peer culture, especially dur- 
ing the preadolescent and adolescent periods, may 
promote mental health as well as cause mental ill- 
ness. On the positive side, the peer group may be 
helpful to an adolescent by (a) giving him status 
when his maturity is not recognized by adults, (b) 
furthering his efforts to achieve independence, (c) 
helping him to find practical solutions to his prob- 
lems in making the transition from childhood to 
adult behavior, and (d) enabling him to achieve in- 
timacy first with members of his own sex and later 
with the other sex. 

The influence of social class on adolescent adjust- 
ment has frequently been mentioned, and too often 
causal relations have been erroneously implied. More- 
over, “recent research has suggested that barriers 
between social-class groups in American schools are 
not as impermeable and rigid as has been supposed” 
(2, p. 440). By learning more about middle- and 
upper-class children and their dynamics (50), we 
should be able to understand which social class differ- 
ences are important and which difficulties of adjust- 
ment are due not to social class at all but to idiosyn- 
cratic characteristics and behavior. 

There has also been much unfavorable discussion 
of the discrepancy between values of middle-class 
teachers and the conflicting values of lower-class pu- 
pils. The teachers’ values—concern for the future, 
“acting on thinking,” self-control, and personal 
ahievement—are desirable to develop in children and 
young people. Criticism ought to be reserved for 
instances in which teachers fail to teach these values 
effectively because they do not recognize and approve 
other desirable values held by children with different 
cultural backgrounds. 

Some studies have been made of the relationship 
between mental illness and certain kinds of social 
environment and social mobility. For example, one 
study reported that neurotic and schizophrenic pa- 
tients were more upwardly mobile than the general 
Population (33). However, little information is avail- 
able about the effect of the culture on the develop- 
ment of positive health (10). 

Early Childhood Experiences. Much research has 
been reported on the significance of the first two or 
three years of a child’s life, From England and 
France as well as from the United States has come 
evidence of the importance of interpersonal relations 
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during infancy (84). “Scientific” aloofness in child 
care, lack of “mothering,” a generally ominous emo- 
tional atmosphere, all have been shown to create 
severe anxiety in the infant. 

The effect of separation from the mother in early 
childhood has been specifically studied. For example, 
Roudinesco (73) reported “very damaging effects in 
personality development” when children were sepa- 
rated from their mothers before the age of eight 
months, Among the responses observed in these chil- 
dren were apathy, lack of initiative and interest in 
people, withdrawal from adults, prolonged immobil- 
ity, refusal to walk, and stereotyped movements. 
Other research has shown that children subjected to 
such deprivation do not respond readily to therapy. 

Bowlby recognized two factors in connection with 
mother-child separation which may be significant in 
the development of neurotic and psychopathic per- 
sonalities: “differential susceptibility of an inherited 
kind, and vicious circles in relationships stimulated 
by the children themselves” (13, p. 271). His further 
analysis of these “vicious circles” is an excellent 
example of research on the process itself rather than 
merely on the end results. He described the process 
as follows: (a) The mother who parts from her 
child may quite possibly be an unloving mother, or 
may quite possibly seem so to the child. (b) The 
child is not easy to love: in fretting for his mother, 
he tends to reject others; if he does become attached 
to another, he is greedy and jealous in the relation- 
ship. (c) On his return to his mother, he may fail 
to recognize her, or reject her outright. (d) When 
he does “thaw,” he behaves in a very possessive and 
whining manner. 

The form of the maladjustment varies with the 
family conditions—lack of proper care, disorganiza- 
tion of the family, a neurotic family atmosphere. But 
essentially normal behavior may arise out of appar- 
ently “bad” family conditions. Accordingly, workers 
should be cautious in making pathological interpre- 
tations; they should also recognize the positive role 
of the family not only in the prevention of mental 
ill-health but also in the building of healthy person- 
alities. 

Similarly, there are exceptions to the general find- 
ing that institutions have a deleterious effect on per- 
sonality development. If the child receives tender, 
loving care and consistent treatment, the effect on his 
health is in marked contrast to that reported in insti- 
tutions where a high incidence of death and emotional 
disturbance has been due to psychological neglect. 

Although there is no one-to-one relation between 
child-care practices and personality development (62), 
or between children’s behavior and maternal attitudes, 
children from homes where each member of the 
family is loved and respected seem to show more 
initiative, to be more spontaneous and better able to 
solve their problems without help, and to be more 
creative, curious about things, and interested in their 
environment, than children who are either overpro- 
tected or rejected (7). Overdependency in DUESERY 3 
school youngsters seemed to be related both to 
severity of weaning and to concurrent home frustra- 
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tions (79). Similarly, children who had been brought 
up in institutions or moved from one foster home to 
another and had never established secure human rela- 
tionships often showed tension and an anxious de- 
pendency (23). 

The infant's social environment includes almost no 
one but his parents. Since this intimacy is likely to 
be accompanied by heightened emotional relations, 
any fluctuations in these relationships may be re- 
flected in behavior disorders. To secure attention the 
child may use constipation, vomiting, breath-holding, 
and other bodily malfunctions to heighten parental 
anxiety. As the child goes through stages in which he 
is less attractive, physically and socially, than he was 
as a baby, the mother may tend to reject him; this 
intensifies his undesirable behavior. Physical illness 
may subject the child to a change both in environ- 
ment and in social status, and may produce prolonged 
disturbances in his behavior and bodily functioning 
(85). 

School Experiences. The school is second only to 
the home in its influence on the child’s personality 
development, and the teacher, next to the parent, has 
the greatest responsibility and opportunity to foster 
good mental health (53). The school supplements 
the home situation and often meets emotional needs 
that are neglected in the home. For example, Pilzer 
(64) found that children who are disturbed at home 
may appear well adjusted in school; they may “find 
a feeling of stability and consistency which is lack- 
ing in their own home. . . .” (64, p. 209). It is en- 
couraging to find children who have strength within 
themselves or gain strength from their school environ- 
ment to overcome or correct undesirable tendencies 
acquired earlier. 

A child’s personality continues to develop during 
the school years. He still has a chance to learn: how 
to love and be loved; how to tolerate frustration; 
how to integrate conflicting points of view; how to 
face reality realistically, without fleeing from it or 
fighting it destructively; how to channel hostile im- 
pulses into socially approved activities (52). By help- 
ing the child to acquire knowledge and the tools of 
learning, the school increases his capacity to make 
desirable adjustments and to find security and satis- 
faction. 

On the other hand, the school environment may 
sometimes contribute to emotional problems. Educa- 
tional deprivation and reading difficulty may be a 
cause of mental ill-health (74). For example, a read- 
ing disability may have “the same profound influence 
on educational growth as any other emotional in- 
volvement. Both limit successful functioning, cause 
feelings of inadequacy and frustration, bring about 
disturbed relationships” (45, p. 10). In an experiment 
with 120 children in Grades IV to VIII who were 
functioning poorly in reading, Krugman (45) re- 
ported that almost two thirds showed a gain of from 
one to four years in six months of special work with 
parents and teachers on practical mental hygiene 
situations, accompanied by some instruction in read- 
ing. Equally impressive were their personal-social 
gains. 
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Premature school-leaving, which stems largely 
from dissatisfaction with and maladjustment to 
school, may also often affect life adjustment (63). 
Other school conditions likewise may contribute to 
mental illness, as when the individual is faced with 
demands from the outside world which the school 
has not prepared him to meet, or when he has inner 
conflicts and normal adolescent problems which his 
educational program has not helped him to solve. 
Many school practices cause inferiority feelings and 
fears in children (103). Nonpromotion, for example, 
was found to be associated with many symptoms of 
poor adjustment, whereas success resulted in better 
school achievement and personal-social adjustment 
(44). 

According to an Oregon study (41), two of the 
leading mental health hazards in school were an 
inappropriate curriculum and failure to recognize 
and provide for individual differences. That the class- 
room atmosphere should be conducive to mental 
health is a principle that has long been recognized. 
There are accounts of how groups of teachers have 
attempted to create this kind of atmosphere (56). 
An overemphasis on permissiveness seems to be giv- 
ing way to a recognition of the importance of reason- 
able limits, firmly held, of the skillful use of teaching 
techniques that enable pupils to learn without un- 
necessary failure, of joint teacher-pupil planning, and 
of a “strictness” that stems from the teacher’s desire 
to help each student realize his potentialities, 

All discussions of mental health in the schools 
lead back to the personality and competence of the 
teacher. Various writers have emphasized the teacher's 
understanding and acceptance of himself, his knowl- 
edge of the dynamics of behavior, his recognition 
that “feelings are important,” his psychological in- 
sights, his ability to read “the language of behavior,” 
and his skill in conducting interpersonal relations. 
Anderson and others (4) found that certain behavior 
patterns and personality characteristics of teachers 
influenced the children even the following year, when 
the children were with different teachers, Teachers’ 
dominative behavior tended to lead to unhappiness and 
frustration, whereas integrative behavior increased 
harmony and reduced conflict among children, 

Many studies of the qualities that students desire 
in their teachers have produced about the same list 
of traits: cooperativeness, kindness, considerateness 
of every individual, patience, wide interests, pleasing 
personal appearance and manner, fairness and im- 
partiality, sense of humor, good humor, consistent 
behavior, interest in students, flexibility, and readiness 
to praise rather than to criticize. 

Counseling and Group Therapy. Successful coun- 
seling and psychotherapy have been shown to 
increase self-regard, self-acceptance, self-respect, self- 
understanding, insight, and, in general, a more favor- 
able self-concept (71), Counseling service is needed 
for several purposes: (a) as a means of working with 
and through teachers, (b) to receive referrals of 
cases, (c) as a means of presenting the mental health 
point of view, and (d) as a way to locate and use 
community resources for mental health. There are 
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personality and behavior problems which a teacher 
does not have the time or skill to handle. He should 
accept his limitations and work within the area of 
his competency. 

Discussion-group therapy has been used with ado- 
lescents and adults not only as a means of giving 
some service to a larger number of cases, but also 
because it offers the individual the beneficial effects 
of interaction in a group of persons who have some- 
what similar problems. Adolescents present a special 
problem for group psychotherapy. Emotional prob- 
lems are intensified and magnified during this period 
of rapid emotional and physical growth; adolescents 
feel a special need for the consolation and security 
which they can derive from intimate association with 
others of the same age who are having similar experi- 
ences. Under favorable conditions, beneficial effects 
accrue rapidly. Group therapy gives promise of being 
uniquely valuable in the treatment of adolescent 
problems (18). Even with mentally defective girls, 
institutionalized and predominantly on the moron 
level, it was found in one study that therapy, pri- 
marily verbal, was effective, under the given condi- 
tions, in producing change as measured by a Hospital 
Adjustment Scale (105). 

PARENT EDUCATION, SCHOOL, AND COM- 
MUNITY PROGRAMS. Many writers have recog- 
nized mental health as a primary educational goal 
(11, 22, 34, 53, 86, 100). Ryan (75) found many 
evidences of progress and agreement on fundamental 
aims in this field, and called attention to promising 
pilot studies. The objectives of certain features of a 
mental health program have been summarized by 
Andrew and Middlewood (6) on the basis of letters 
received from 64 psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers, and mental health educators. An analysis 
of their replies suggested the value of working on 
all levels and all fronts simultaneously—with chil- 
dren as well as with adults; with teachers, parents, 
publishers, and producers of radio, television, and 
theater programs; as well as with the various special- 
ists in the field of public health. 

Education of Parents. Many agencies in addition 
to the public health service, the schools, and mental 
health organizations, are conducting parent educa- 
tion programs. In each locality these various services 
should be coordinated by a community mental health 
council. Work with parents is a most important 
means of building healthy personalities, preventing 
mental illness, and helping emotionally disturbed 
children. The aim of education of parents is to help 
them understand their children and know what to 
expect of them; to understand themselves and the 
reasons why they behave as they do; and to under- 
stand the possible effects of certain conditions in the 
child’s life, such as lack of love, inconsistency, and 
constant criticism. It should be noted that there has 
recently been an emphasis on the dangers of arousing 
anxiety in parents, Many methods of parent educa- 
tion have been described: (a) discussions by trained 
professional and lay leaders; (b) use of study guides 
in the National Parent-Teacher and films as a spring- 
board for discussion; (c) workshop methods; (d) 
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preparation of attractive for parents; | 
role-playing in conjunction the Sade ‘el 
mental health films and plays (38); (/) the family 
cooperative camp; (g) a comprehensive program, 
developed by Kawin (42), which offered sound, 
factual information on the guidance of children and 
provided for the training of discussion-group leaders. 
Efforts are being made to evaluate these various 
methods of parent education, In a study of the work- 
shop methods, a group-oriented method seemed to 
be more effective than an au a 
question-answer procedure, and a “leaderless” method 
(5). In a college class in child and adolescent psy- 
chology (16) the students selected 
parent and wrote pamphlets and skits or playlets to 
help her understand of the 
mental health for herself and her family. The best 
of these pamphlets were 
mothers in the community, A pamphlet series, Pierre 
the Pelican (47), prepared for and 
parents of newborn infants, seemed to ha 
measurable effect on parental attitudes, although the 
experimental group of parents believed the pamphlets 
were helpful (25). A family « camp (95), 
which offered two weeks of parent | 
the 


bined with recreation for the 
evaluated favorably by the | 


One of the most adequate for the 
study of methods used in the has 
been described by Glidewell (24), 


Mental Hygiene in the Classroom, There are three 
types of programs: (a) those that introduce special 
instruction in mental hyping EA students, in 
addition to the regular cu (b) those that 
cmphasize the education of the teacher as 
offering special mental hygiene content for the stu- 
dents, and (c) those 0 the 
teacher in the dynamics of behavior 


priate, throughout the regular curriculum (60). 

It is of the utmost importance that education be 
conducted in accordance with sound mental hygiene 
principles throughout the 
and first grade, when the child makes the transition 
from home to school, are of strategic importance, 
The child who gets off to a good start with an affec- 
tionate, understanding 
dence in himself is to build 
of himself as competent, able 


school experience, in these resilient 

mitigate or correct some unfavorable home conditions. 
Suggestions for applying mental 

classroom have been —_— 

These and others may à 

(a) Avoid poor practices and procedures which cre- 


to the child to push him too fast and too hard to- 
ward learning cultural standards and values at, t is 
to teach reading IA child's 
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develop mental health concepts and attitudes, Oje- 
mann and others (61) have described a method of 

of the dynamics of behav- 
| part of the curriculum. Over a period 
(14) and his associates have prepared 
for students and have demon- 
the classroom, Evaluation of this 
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children expect to acquire; a child's 
is closely related to his feeling 
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of certain children. (/) Identify children who need 
more services and determine to whom they 
should be referred. (g) Develop a system of apprais- 
reporting progress that will give a clear 
picture of the child's achievement in relation to his 
capacity, (A) Recruit and procure qualified teachers 
will promote mental health in their class 


Tt has been suggested that prospective teachers pre- 
pare for their mental health responsibilities by study- 
ing various courses in personality development, social 
dynamics, child-study methods, and the psychology 
of family life, and gain experience through practical 


fo reach large numbers of teachers, Institutes, work- 
and childstudy groups are common proce- 
An institute form of in-service education which 


ties—which is the ultimate text of any program of 
teacher education. ` 
Helfant (29) described some of the difficulties 
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lems and learn how to translate their understanding 
into classroom practice (68). 

Still more personal is the use of the psychiatric 
interview to help the prospective teacher gain first- 
hand knowledge about personality; at the same time 
he acquires insights into his own personality and 
learns how to relate himself to others (99). In this 
study each individual student, in the interview, con- 
sidered his vocational goal and life experiences, thus 
sharpening his awareness of the factor motivating 
him in his choice of a career. 

A comprehensive program was recommended by 
Hellams (30). This program featured (a) the team 
approach involving collaboration by educators, social 
workers, psychologists, nurses, physicians, and the 
psychiatrist, (b) planning by each local group, (c) 
a two-week workshop on teaching human relations 
in the classroom, (d) audio-visual aids to stimulate 
classroom discussion. A pilot study was conducted 
with one class before the course was introduced in 
all the schools. 

A few attempts that have been made to achieve 
objective evaluation of certain methods of in-service 
education have been limited by the difficulty of find- 
ing a Satisfactory criterion for success—a criterion 
that shows the effect of the education of teachers 
on the mental health of children. In one attempt 
(69) the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory was 
used as a measure of the effectiveness of a course in 
mental health, with inconclusive results, No adequate 
research design has yet been devised to evaluate in- 
service education programs in this field. 

The Role of the Clinic. Particularly useful are 
some recommendations based on an extensive ques- 
tionnaire study of child guidance and mental health 
facilities in public schools in the United States (1). 
Estimates of the percentage of school children who 
are emotionally disturbed covered a range of from 
0.6 to 60 percent; the average estimate was about 10 
percent. The authors recommended that child guid- 
ance clinics in schools should be concerned with: 
(a) study and treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children; (b) selection of teachers; (c) in-service 
education of teachers in mental health practices; (d) 
mental health orientation of the curriculum; (e) 
close liaison with special educational and service pro- 
grams; (f) professional training for qualified young 
people which would enable them to gain experience 
in child guidance; (g) research to develop techniques 
for integrating mental health with the educational 
processes of the school. “The mental health practices 
must be woven into the fabric of the school day,” 
and “While we must have education in mental health, 
we must also have mental health in education” (1, 
p. 116, 118). 

Mental Hygiene Programs in School Systems. Few 
school systems have organized mental health pro- 
grams, Abrahamsen (1) reported that in 80 percent 
of the schools mental health problems are not dis- 
cussed in the classroom, and that 85 percent do not 
employ trained mental hygiene personnel. A sound 
approach is to start with the things a school or 
school system can do and gradually develop the 


program with the understanding and cooperation of 
all concerned. Very little adequate research has been 
done on mental health programs, but the descriptions 
of them, and in some instances the evaluations, are 
enlightening. The techniques and instruments for 
the improvement of mental health (90) such as 
observation, direct questioning, batteries of tests 
and inventories, “nondirective” interviewing, and indi- 
rect methods such as the projective techniques, could 
be used more extensively in evaluation. 

An attempt to enable every student to achieve 
some reasonable success by providing a variety of 
stimulating and realistic learning opportunities has 
proved successful in the school system of Nyack, 
New York (76). The features of this program are: 
(a) a wide range of educational opportunities—from 
immediate preparation for a job or trade to a rigorous 
college-preparatory program; (b) counseling and 
remedial-reading services; (c) a student-centered ac- 
tivity program which enlists a large percentage of 
the teen-agers and which encourages them to use 
their initiative, develop their talents, use leisure time 
wisely, and develop social skill and responsibility; 
(d) a placement service for those who, after careful 
consideration of all the factors, decide to leave 
school. In such a school program, built on the exist- 
ing facilities, mental health is considered a funda- 
mental. Of the students who have gone through this 
program, fewer than 1 percent have difficulty in 
conforming to law and order—as contrasted with a 
figure of 5 percent for the United States as a whole. 

Another type of program gives specific attention 
to mental health in a special period. One such ap- 
proach (67) was made in a first-grade class of 23 
children. The experimenter came in twice a week for 
45 to 60 minutes. In each period the children told 
stories, dramatizing some of them. Their feelings and 
attitudes were accepted and reflected by the worker, 
who had faith in the children’s ability to solve their 
own problems without being hurried or pushed. He 
established limits and brought them to the children’s 
attention when necessary. Evaluation of the program 
was based on observations, by both the teacher and 
the experimenter, of the signs of progress shown by 
each child. A number of the children seemed to have 
achieved increased self-understanding and self-accept- 
ance. 

A new technique for the prevention of mental ill- 
ness, which has implications for education, was sug- 
gested by a successful experiment with closed-circuit 
television in a mental hospital (96), The procedure 
was to show films and then conduct unstructured dis- 
cussions in which the patients participated voluntarily. 

One of the few attempts (72) to set up an experi- 
mental design used a fifth-grade class of 26 Negroes 
matched with a second class in respect to social and 
intellectual status. In the experimental group a variety 
of special techniques was employed to foster mental 
health. Changes in mental health were measured by 
sociometric analysis, a social distance scale, and a 
personality test. According to these criteria, the ex- 
perimental group showed improvement which could 
be attributed to the procedures used. 
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The Forest Hill Village Project (80) was most 
significant for its attempt to integrate research with 
service and training. It involved a study of an upper- 
and middle-class community, which was undertaken 
not only to gather information about its way of life 
and especially its child-rearing practices and their 
effect on the mental health of its children, but also 
to facilitate the conducting of service projects and 
the training of selected teachers, each of whom 
would be a leader and liaison officer in the mental 
health program—a kind of “mental hygiene general 
practitioner.” Each of these three phases of the pro- 
gram—research, service, and training—contributed 
to the effectiveness of the others. The program in- 
volved psychiatrists, psychologists, an adult-educa- 
tionist, anthropologists, and sociologists. Its services 
were made available to all children in and through 
the school and its associations. “The object was to 
discover or show how an excellent school system 
could be rendered still better from a mental health 
viewpoint” (80, p. 105). Important features of the 
program were the clinic, built into the school and 
made a part of its everyday life; “counseling teams” 
using the case conference technique; group-directed 
discussions with children on any topic they wanted 
to talk about; a parent-education program which 
offered features ranging from occasional lectures to 
a five-year seminar attended by a group of about 
thirty women, 

Mental Health Programs in College. In his 1949 
review of research on mental health in schools and 
colleges, McClusky expressed the positive point of 
view that “clinical services to children and youth in 
schools and colleges will always be important, but 
in a sense they will always be peripheral because by 
definition the basic concern of mental hygiene is not 
remediation but prevention and facilitation” (51, p. 
405). To obtain the views of students about the role 
of mental health in higher learning, Harvey (27) 
constructed a scale designed to measure the knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene principles possessed by col- 
lege students and instructors, and to assess their 
attitude toward certain common situations in college 
life, This scale was reported to be a valid and reliable 
instrument. 

Reports of college mental hygiene clinics and con- 
sultation services have in general been favorable. The 
large majority of the cases that come to these clinics 
bring situational and personal problems, though their 
difficulties range from questions about choice of 
major subject to serious mental and emotional malad- 
justment, Research conducted by Sanford at Vassar 
College (77) showed an increase in instability and 
unhappiness from the freshman to the senior year; 
the author interpreted this as evidence of emotional 
maturation as well as of anticipation of conflict be- 
tween college-built values and those to be encountered 
after graduation. A 

Community Mental Health Programs. Community 
mental health programs and attitudes toward mental 
health have been related to mental health in the 
schools by Ojemann (59). Community attitudes and 
programs may exert either favorable or unfavorable 
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influences on the child, the teacher, the administrator. 
and the content and methods of the school. The com- 
munity side of the picture is presented in a compre- 
hensive way by Kotinsky and Witmer (43) and by 
Stevenson (87). 

Emphasis in community programs has been placed 
on early identification and treatment of the emotion- 
ally disturbed child; treatment programs; and “pri- 
mary prevention by education of adults”—teachers 
and other school personnel, parents, and other mem- 
bers of the community. There is also need for more 
precise evaluation of various programs and more 
understanding of home-school-community relation- 
ships. 


OCTOBER 1957 Ruth M. STRANG 
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The past ten years have seen more social action 
in the field of mental retardation than any other 
similar period of our history. This topic has even 
begun to emerge from its role of neglect in educa- 
tional research. Nevertheless, for two reasons, this 
review has been broadened to three of the social 
sciences rather than restricted to research in educa- 
tion: first, the education and training of children 
who are retarded intellectually requires knowledge 
contributed by psychology and sociology as well as 
education; second, although literature on the educa- 
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tion of retarded pupils is vast, the number of reports 
of well-controlled experimentation in education upon 
which to base this review was found to be insufficient. 
Perhaps by 1970 educators will have amassed suffi- 
cient knowledge to warrant delimitation of the article 
in the next issue of this encyclopedia to education 
per se. In the meantime, disproportionate attention 
has probably been given to psychology. It was un- 
avoidable, since this discipline has been more active 
in research on mental retardation than either sociol- 
ogy or education. 

In updating the state of knowledge in the field, 
an attempt was made to avoid overlapping the section 
on Mental Deficiency prepared by Wallin for the 
1950 edition of the encyclopedia. However, the writer 
has drawn on Kirk and Kolstoe (95), who reviewed 
the literature prior to 1953. No doubt some important 
studies have been omitted while other less important 
investigations have been included. Of necessity this 
review has been selective. 

Articles on mental retardation are abstracted in 
the American Journal of Mental Deficiency, Excep- 
tional Children, Psychological Abstracts, and Rehabil- 
itation Literature. Graham and Mullen (59) have 
published a major compilation of articles for the 
1950 to 1955 period. A valuable ten-year index of 
the American Journal of Mental Deficiency for 1947 
to 1957 has been prepared by Mowry (119). From 
time to time, reviews of the literature appear in the 
Review of Educational Research. Two American 
journals are devoted exclusively to articles on mental 
retardation: the American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency and the Training School Bulletin, Other jour- 
nals in the field include the Australian Journal on 
the Education of Backward Children and the Journal 
of Mental Deficiency Research, a British publication 
first issued in July 1957; A major survey of research 
on the prevention of mental retardation has been 
completed by Masland (106), and Sarason and Glad- 
win (138) reviewed research on the psychological 
and cultural problems of mental subnormality. 
Powers (130) has noted what he considered to be a 
sharp contrast in viewpoint in these two comple- 
mentary reports; Masland (a physician) holds to the 
thesis that retardation is largely due to congenital 
factors, whereas Sarason and Gladwin (a psychologist 
and an anthropologist) believe the evidence strongly 
suggests postnatal social and cultural deprivation as 
the principal etiological factor. This conflict becomes 
less sharp when it is borne in mind that physicians 
are primarily concerned with the more severely re- 
tarded persons who are also frequently physically 
handicapped, whereas social scientists center their 
attention on the much larger, mildly retarded sub- 
group. An excellent resolution of this apparent para- 
dox has been written by Penrose (126). 

In recent years, authors have been exceedingly active 
in publishing professional books on mental retarda- 
tion. It would be useless to enumerate all of these. 
Instead only a few which have brought new ideas to, 
or changed the direction of, the field are noted. The 
following have written major references in educa- 
tion: Duncan (43), Ingram (79), Inskeep (80), Kirk 
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and Johnson (94), and Wallin (172). A volume by 
Strauss and Lehtinen (160) (a physician and an 
educator) has probably stimulated more critical 
thinking and research in the field than any other 
book in the past twenty years. Such psychologists as 
the following have written or edited books for pro- 
fessional audiences: Doll (39, 42), Michal-Smith 
(117), O'Connor and Tizard (122), Sarason (137), 
Stacey and DeMartino (156), and Wallin (171, 173). 
Davies (34, 35) was the only American sociologist 
found to have written major references for the field. 
Contributions by physicians include those by Benda 
(10, 11), Bender (12), Engler (45), Hilliard and 
Kirman (74), Kanner (89), Penrose (126), and 
Tredgold and Soddy (168). 

TERMINOLOGY. Since many professional groups 
have concern for the area of mental retardation, it 
is not surprising that lack of uniformity exists in 
defining the field. As a result, insurmountable prob- 
Jems arise in comparing research findings. What has 
generally happened is that different disciplines have 
defined retardation in terms of their own specialty. 
Thus, an individual who is considered retarded from 
an educational viewpoint may not be so considered 
in a medical or social framework. Of late, increased 
agreement has been reached in the psycho-educational 
field in defining the term. Mental retardation is 
becoming accepted as a broad generic term including 
a wide range of physical and psychological character- 
istics. However, all persons falling in this category 
have one common condition—subnormal intellectual 
development. Since intelligence is a continuous func- 
tion, it is difficult to arrive at agreement on the de- 
marcation line between normality and subnormality. 
In practice, mental retardation has come to mean 
an intelligence quotient (IQ) below 75 or 80 on a 
validly administered individual intelligence test. Thus, 
included in this category are children who are now 
classified educationally as (a) educable mentally re- 
tarded (IO, 50 to 75), (b) trainable mentally re- 
tarded (IQ, 30 to 50), and (c) custodial mentally 
retarded (IQ below 30). With IQ’s in the 50 to 75 
range, the “educable” child has a mental age (MA) 
of one half to three quarters of his chronological 
age (CA). As adults, “educable” children will have 
MA's in the eight to twelve-year range and will have 
the capacity to achieve up to the Grade III to Grade 
VII level on standardized achievement tests. If one 
takes the Grade IV level as the beginning of literacy, 
then most “educable” children have the capacity to 
be literate; thus, the term “educable” is derived from 
the fact that most of this subgroup have the ability 
to acquire skills in the basic school subjects. With 
1Q’s in the 30 to 50 range, “trainable” children, as 
adults, will have MA’s between four and eight years 
and should not be expected to score even up to the 
Grade III level on standardized achievement tests. 
Therefore, as a group, they cannot be expected to 
be literate. However, they have the capacity to be 
trainable in the sense of developing some skills in 
self-care and socialization, including oral communi- 
cation. Nevertheless, they will usually require a shel- 
tered environment throughout their lives. “Custodial” 
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children with IQ’s below 30, as adults, will not have 
MA’s above four years. Since they cannot reasonably 
be expected to acquire appreciable skills even in self- 
care, they will require permanent custodial attention 
throughout their lives. 

One major source of confusion in the literature 
arises from using interchangeably the terms mental 
retardation and mental deficiency. There is growing 
agreement that mental deficiency should be reserved 
for only that small proportion of retarded persons 
who, as adults, are likely to be “socially incompe- 
tent.” If one accepts this definition, the classification 
mental deficiency is of minimal use to educators 
since it lacks both clarity and utility; it should be 
reserved as a psychosociological-legal term. Syno- 
nyms for mental deficiency include amentia, defec- 
tiveness, feeblemindedness, and oligophrenia. In 
America, many defectives are provided a sheltered 
environment through state and private residential fa- 
cilities. Psychologists in these settings have conducted 
a considerable proportion of the research in the field. 

Tizard (167), in a World Health Organization Re- 
port, suggests the term mental subnormality as a 
substitute for the generic term mental retardation. 
Certainly the field has frequently adopted new terms 
as old ones became stigmatized. However, from a 
psycho-educational point of view some such phrase 
as “retarded intellectual development” may be more 
appropriate than one connoting mind or mental, since 
the dualism of mind and body seems to be falling 
into disuse. Too, this would avoid the tendency to 
think of “mental retardation” as referring to the over- 
all psychological inefficiency of the individual rather 
than just intellectual inefficiency. 

A vast number of articles in the literature deal 
with problems of terminology. Among the most fre- 
quently quoted are those by Doll (38), Kanner (88), 
Lewis (100), McCulloch (108), Porteus and Corbett 
(128), Sloan and Birch (149), and Yepsen (180). 
Suggested systems of nomenclature are reported by 
the American Psychiatric Association (2), and by 
Sloan (148) for the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. Since terminology differences have har- 
assed researchers and reviewers of research for over 
a century, it is hoped that careful attention will be 
given to Cantor’s article (21), at least by educators, 
sociologists, and psychologists. He presents a strong 
case for operationally defining terms so as to permit 
evaluation and replication of research. Both he and 
Jastak (81) suggest that test scores alone be used to 
define mental retardation, thereby giving more precise 
meaning to the terms. 

One final observation. In the 80 years since Samuel 
Howe (77) transplanted from Europe to America 
the trichotomy which he labeled “simpletons,” 
“fools,” and “idiots,” no new division has made its 
way into the literature. Certainly, “educable,” “train- 
able,” and “custodial” are approximate synonyms, 
though gentler designations. A more meaningful edu- 
cational classification may be one in which the field 
is broken into; IO, 0 to 30; IO, 30 to 45; 1Q, 45 to 
60; and IO, 60 to 80. Certainly there would appear 
to be need for research in the education of children 
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grouped intellectually on some other dimension than 
the old trichotomy. One hint at this is the growing 
acceptance of Burt’s position (19) that few children 
with 10's below 60 will acquire sufficient academic 
skills to function as literate adults. 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL STUDIES. Definitional 
problems, social and cultural differences, and inade- 
quate measuring methods have clouded attempts to 
determine the number of mentally retarded and men- 
tally deficient persons in our society. If one accepts 
the operational definition that mentally retarded 
children have intelligence quotients of 75 and below, 
then the problem is somewhat simplified. Statistical 
norms for the Revised Stanford-Binet (162) place 
6 percent of the school-age population as “mentally 
retarded.” The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren (175) has norms which give 5 percent of 
children over five years of age IQ’s below 75. These 
same norms place over 5 percent in the “educable” 
group on the Binet and over 4 percent on the 
Wechsler. However, if one defines “educable” chil- 
dren as only those with IQ's between 50 and 75 who 
are not making satisfactory progress in the regular 
grades and require special class or school placement, 
then the number is reduced by about one half; such 
children are usually considered to make up approxi- 
mately 2 percent of the school-age population. 
See SPECIAL EDUCATION. Recently, two studies—one 
in Illinois, the other in Michigan—have been made 
to determine the prevalence of “trainable” children. 
These are reviewed by Wirtz and Guenther (178). 
In the Illinois study (57) the number of trainable 
children in communities and institutions was reported 
to be 0.23 percent of the school-age population. The 
Michigan results (60) were very similar, with a 
prevalence figure of 0.34 percent. These studies agree 
with Merrill's findings (116) that 0.23 percent of 
children have IQ’s between 30 and 49 on the Revised 
Stanford-Binet. In England, Lewis (99) found one 
custodial case for every four “trainable” children, 
placing the prevalence of this group at approximately 
0.06 percent. 

Turning now to the prevalence of persons with 
mental deficiency—those mentally retarded persons 
who are socially incompetent—apparently the figure 
approximates 1 percent for the general population. 
The Lewis study (99) conducted in England and the 
study by Lemkau and others (98) in the United 
States both corroborate this estimate. A study by 
Herlitz and Redin (71) in 1955 reported that less 
than 1 percent of Sweden's children between the 
ages of 2 and 11 years are mentally deficient. 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE RETARDED. Since 
mental retardation covers such a wide range of indi- 
vidual differences, the problem of identification be- 
comes, at the same time, both a simple and a complex 
matter. The “custodial” mentally retarded are so 
severely handicapped intellectually (and usually phys- 
ically) that they are readily identifiable. Often the 
obstetrician is able to make the diagnosis. If not, 
the custodial child is usually suspected as being 
severely retarded by the parents, and diagnosed as 
such by the pediatrician or general practitioner. The 
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defect is so gross that psychological appraisal is 
needed only for a more precise measure. The “train- 
able” mentally retarded are also usually identified 
by parents and physicians. Except in the case of 
mongoloid children, who frequently fall in this classi- 
fication and are diagnosed at birth or shortly there- 
after, accurate diagnosis may not occur until the 
child is between two and six years—or even older. 
In general, the “educable” mentally retarded are not 
identified by parents and physicians. The teacher in 
the primary grades suspects intellectual subnormality 
and the psychologist provides the major diagnostic 
data through his examination. As will be pointed out 
later, the “educable” group is frequently considered 
mentally retarded only during their school years. 

The first effective scale for determining with pre- 
cision the extent of intellectual retardation was pub- 
lished in 1905 by Binet and Simon (17); this 
instrument was designed especially to identify the 
“educable” children of the Paris school system in 
need of special educational services. One of the most 
successful individual intelligence tests devised in the 
United States was the original Stanford-Binet Test 
of Intelligence published by Terman (161) in 1916, 
which provided both mental age and intelligence 
quotient scores. This was the most frequently used 
measure of intelligence among retarded pupils until 
it was replaced by the Revised Stanford-Binet in 1937 
(162)—a test in common use today, but under re- 
vision. In 1939, Wechsler (174) published the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Individual Intelligence Scale espe- 
cially designed for youth and adults which combined 
verbal and performance tests yielding verbal, per- 
formance, and full-scale IQ scores. The Wechsler- 
Bellevue has been succeeded by the. Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale (WAIS) published in 1946, and the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) 
in 1949 (175). This later instrument is now widely 
used in identifying “educable” children of school age. 
Its chief advantage is the separate verbal and per- 
formance IO scores; its main disadvantages are lack 
of a MA score, and inadequate norms for severely 
retarded children, age range restricted to 5 years 
through 15 years and 11 months. 

Projective Techniques. Projective devices have been 
used in studying the retarded. Some students of the 
Rorschach test believe the device to be useful in 
measuring intelligence. Beck (9) gave norms for the 
various Rorschach factors which he considered were 
indicative of intellectual functioning. Jolles (84) and 
Sloan (152), in separate studies using this device, 
identified children who tested mentally retarded on 
psychometric devices but who scored within normal 
limits on the Rorschach. Sarason (137) and Wallin 
(171) have criticized their conclusion that mental 
retardation of the familial and undifferentiated types 
may be a symptom of personality disorder rather 
than an indication of intellectual subnormality. 

In the seven years since the Kirk and Kolstoe re- 
port (95), interest in projective studies as measures 
of intelligence has abated. This has been replaced by 
concern for other dimensions of personality. A recent 
study by Lubin (102) indicated that the mentally 
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retarded told longer stories when the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test (TAT) cards were chromatic rather 
than achromatic. He speculated that this occurred be- 
cause the retarded person is rather “reality bound,” 
and the colored cards are more nearly in line with his 
concrete nature. Portnoy and Stacey (129) found that 
institutionalized retarded children as a whole are 
less ego-defensive than normal children on the Rosen- 
zweig Picture Frustration Test. The trend to apply 
projective techniques to personality variables other 
than intelligence should be more fruitful than the 
earlier ventures at measuring of intelligence by these 
devices. 

Intellectual Abilities. In many psychological studies, 
scores of retarded subjects on a specific intelligence 
test have been compared with those of other groups, 
especially those with average intelligence. Usually 
the mental age has been held constant; therefore, 
older retarded subjects were compared with younger 
normal subjects. Investigators have been especially 
interested in scatter analysis of test items. In such 
cases the utility of the results will rest on the relia- 
bility of the items. With most instruments reliability 
coefficients for specific items have been extremely 
low, thus reducing the fruitfulness of this type of 
research. Perhaps the results of these studies have 
some utility in constructing tests and in understanding 
the intellectual characteristics of the retarded. A few 
typical studies are reviewed below. 

Thompson and Magaret (164, 165) showed that 
Stanford-Binet items which were saturated with Mc- 
Nemar’s first factor of intelligence were more diffi- 
cult for institutionalized retarded children than for 
normal and superior children of the same mental age; 
in contrast, the retarded surpassed the other groups 
on items requiring manual manipulation. The find- 
ings of Sloan and Cutts (150) are substantially in 
agreement; test items involving abstractions were 
more difficult for the retarded than those involving 
concreteness. Satter (139) found that retarded sub- 
jects, as a group, demonstrated more scatter than did 
normals. Sandercock and Butler (135), in studying 
mentally retarded children with IQ's of 45 to 86, 
found a trend on the WISC for high scores in Sim- 
ilarities, Digit Span, Picture Completion, Block De- 
sign, and Object Assembly, in comparison with low 
scores on Information, Vocabulary, Picture Arrange- 
ment, Arithmetic, and Coding. Stacey and Portnoy 
(158), using the WISC Vocabulary with children of 
an average IQ of 58 as compared with a borderline 
group averaging 70, found the retarded group to use 
functional definitions more often, descriptive defini- 
tions less often, and categorical definitions equally 
often when compared with the borderline group. 
Stacey and Markin (157), in studying the responses 
on the Similarities subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
found a significantly greater proportion of functional 
responses in the mentally retarded group, a signifi- 
cantly greater proportion of descriptive responses in 
the dull normal group, and no significant difference 
in number of abstract responses among the groups. 

Differential Diagnosis of Brain Injury. Until Strauss 
and Lehtinen (160) presented their stimulating book 
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on the brain-injured child 13 years ago, the educable 
mentally retarded were considered to include mainly 
subcultural retardates. Since then a prime concern 
of the psychologist has been to differentiate between 
the “cultural-familial” and “brain-injured.” Of late, 
there has been increased uneasiness about this “endog- 
enous-exogenous” dichotomy, mainly because of 
growing awareness that brain injury is not a unitary 
entity. Klebanoff and others (96) and Yates (179) 
have reviewed the literature in the general field of 
organic brain injury. 

Below are summarized some findings specific to 
mentally retarded children classified as “exogenous.” 
Judging from the amount of research activity, it 
would seem that detecting organicity through intelli- 
gence-scale patterns (scatter analysis) has been the 
primary interest in this area. Beck and Lam (8), 
and Newman and Loos (120), using the WISC, found 
that performance scale scores of familial subjects 
tended to be higher than their verbal scores, and that 
the familial retardate tended to have a higher per- 
formance-scale score than the brain-damaged retard- 
ate. Riggs and Burchard (133), using Doll’s revision 
of the order of the 1916 Stanford-Binet items, found 
significantly greater scatter for the organic group. 
Berko (15, 16) matched aphasic subjects with an 
equated group of mental retardates showing no clear- 
cut signs of brain injury; he found the aphasic group 
to have significantly more scatter on the Stanford- 
Binet. Hoakley and Frazeur (75), using the Stanford- 
Binet, found the only difference between two groups 
of endogenous and exogenous subjects, equated for 
CA and MA, was in drawing a diamond. Haines 
(63), on selected subtests of the Merrill-Palmer 
Scale, could determine no pattern that validly differ- 
entiated the brain-injured from children with be- 
havior problems or children from foster homes. As 
compared with their Wechsler-Bellevue IQ's, Gunz- 
berg (61) found a pathological retarded group to 
make significantly lower scores and to be somewhat 
less variable on the Goodenough test than the non- 
pathological group. 

Approaches other than formal measures of intelli- 
gence have been used in attempting to differentiate 
between exogenicity and endogenicity. Adis-Castro 
and Berger (1) found that individuals with organic 
etiology had greater difficulty in discriminating stand- 
ard odors than those with psychogenic or familial 
etiology, Using the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 
Cassel and Riggs (24) found that familial subjects 
were relatively competent in all areas, while organics 
were relatively incompetent in all areas. Rain (131) 
agreed that the nonfamilial child scores lower in 
social age and social quotient, but noted that this 
could be attributable mainly to lower scores in the 
locomotion area of the Vineland Scale; she found 
the nonfamilial children to be higher in the areas of 
general self-help. Using the Marbleboard Test, Bens- 
berg (14) found the brain-injured to have higher 
jumping scores and lower accuracy scores. Shotwell 
and Lawrence (145) found the brain-injured group 
to do little foreplanning on the Mosaic Test, to use 
a greater number of pieces, and to work a longer 
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time. Slack (146) noted that the length of stories 
and number of connected statements on the TAT 
as well as Binet results correlated with the Primary 
Mental Ability Test verbal MA for the endogenous 
but not for the exogenous type of equivalent mental 
age. Compared with the endogenous, McMurray 
(110) found the exogenous to exhibit unusual visual 
perception as demonstrated by their tendency to per- 
ceive fewer reversals on Hissajous Figures. According 
to McMurray, brain-injured children reproduce visual 
designs less efficiently than familials because of their 
unusual perception, not because of faulty memory. 
Halpin and Patterson (64), using groups of institu- 
tionalized brain-injured and familials matched for 
MA, IQ, and CA, found that there was an overlap 
in performance between the two groups on the Gold- 
stein-Scheerer Stick Test. By their criterion, rotations 
and breakdowns of Gestalt on the figures in the Stick 
Test were more prevalent in the brain-injured than in 
the familial group. 

The Bender-Gestalt Test has been used in distin- 
guishing the brain-injured from the familial groups. 
Bensberg (13) found the familials to be more accu- 
rate in reproduction than the brain-injured children. 
Feldman (48), using the same test, was able to sup- 
port the hypothesis that the exogenous obtained sig- 
nificantly higher Bender-Gestalt scores than the 
endogenous. Hanvik (65) observed that rotation of 
Bender-Gestalt figures is a more malignant sign in 
children than in adults; 80 percent of a group of 
children who showed rotation of at least one figure 
had abnormal EEG’s. Cassel (25) administered the 
Ellis Visual Designs Test to endogenous and exog- 
enous subjects, finding the exogenous to be inferior 
in reproducing the designs from copy. Werner and 
Thuma (176, 177), comparing equated groups of 
endogenous and exogenous children, found the exog- 
enous group to fall below the familial group in 
critical flicker fusion at all three brightness levels. 
Heath (66), using railwalking, pegboard, and other 
motor performances with familial and nonfamilial 
children, found the familial group to be superior on 
most motor performances. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive comparison of 
brain-injured and nonbrain-injured children has been 
conducted by Gallagher (53). He compared 24 fa- 
milial children with 24 children diagnosed as brain- 
injured by neurological examination. Both groups 
were institutional subjects with CA’s from 6-9 to 
14-5, and Binet IQ’s from 35 to 76. When the brain- 
injured children with the miscellaneous collection of 
neurological signs and symptoms were grouped to- 
gether and their test patterns compared with the 
familial group, the following results were found: no 
significant differences existed between the groups on 
such tests of perception as the Memory for Design 
and Copying Design, on tests of direct and indirect 
learning ability, on a test of quantitative concepts, 
or in “scatter” of the items on the Stanford-Binet 
intelligence test. The brain-injured group was superior 
on language tests involving mimicry, and inferior on 
those involving the placing of concepts in proper 
association. The brain-injured group was significantly 
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more hyperactive, lacking in attention, and uninhib- 
ited. The investigator pointed out that not all men- 
tally retarded children adjudged brain-injured by a 
neurologist will have language and personality dis- 
orders of the type described above. Gallagher con- 
cludes that it may not be profitable to continue to 
group together for study subjects with a collection of 
vague and oversimplified neurological classifications. 

It is suggested that the broad term “brain-injury” 
be dropped by educators and psychologists. Instead, 
individual children and groups of children should be 
described in operational terms involving behavioral 
measures. If it is necessary to continue to discuss 
children identified by Strauss and Lehtinen as “exog- 
enous,” then the term “Strauss-syndrome” should 
be used and the group selected on the variables de- 
scribed by the two authors, namely: (a) perceptual 
disturbances in which the child shows discontinuity 
and incoherence in following models on perceptual 
tasks; (b) thinking disorders manifested in disor- 
ganized, uncommon, or peculiar concepts on sorting 
tests; and (c) behavior disorders in the form of 
erratic, uninhibited, uncontrolled, and socially unac- 
ceptable behavior. Certainly not all brain-injured 
children exhibit all three of these sets of character- 

istics, 

Finally, psychologists have had limited success in 
even differentiating between groups of exogenous and 
endogenous subjects, using present-day psychometric 
devices. Indeed, as Cantor (20) has pointed out: 
“One needs only reasonably good vision to pick out 
the organics that are identified reliably and validly 
by test techniques. The test behaviors of organics will 
doubtless continue to be of interest for theoretical 
reasons, but so far as individual diagnosis is con- 
cerned, a professional cul-de-sac seems to exist in 
this field, at least at present.” 

LEARNING. For areas as akin as learning and 
intelligence, there has been an amazing lack of inter- 
est among psychologists and educators in studying 
the learning processes of the mentally retarded. In 
1948, McPherson (112) went back to 1904, locating 
only 14 articles on this subject. By 1958 she (111) 
was able to discover only 14 additional studies. A 
number of recent investigations have utilized re- 
tarded subjects to extend basic learning theory. In 
some cases, retarded subjects were used because of 
their availability; the problem of individual differ- 
ences in learning among humans was ignored in the 
search for basic laws or principles. Even more re- 
cently the emphasis has shifted to ascertaining where 
basic laws of learning do not apply equally to normal 
and retarded groups, Such studies should do much 
in refining theories of human learning to allow for 
individual differences, rather than simply to involve 
general principles of learning. Articles reviewed by 
McPherson are not listed again here. The following 
are a few examples of learning studies recently 
completed. 

A series of studies have applied Rotter’s “social 
learning theory” to the mentally retarded with inter- 
esting results. Heber (67), on a simple reaction time 
apparatus, using mentally retarded and normal boys, 
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obtained results suggesting that the retarded enter 
a new situation with a generalized expectancy for 
failure; with success experiences on the specific task, 
their performance on that task improved as the 
expectancy for failure dissipated. Gardner (54), 
utilizing a simple motor-discrimination test with 
matched pairs of normal and retarded boys, found 
that normal subjects were more prone to show in- 
creased striving with mild failure experiences whereas 
the retarded with the same conditions tended to 
avoid, withdraw, and show decrements in perform- 
ance. These studies illustrate an approach which 
extends basic learning theory while at the same time 
increasing our knowledge of the learning processes 
of the mentally retarded. 

There is some evidence that the learning processes 
of more severely retarded persons are receiving in- 
creased attention. An example is the study completed 
by Girardeau (55) comparing normal and mongoloid 
subjects of the same mental age on a series of simple 
discrimination problems. The performance of the 
younger normal children was superior, indicating that 
at least IQ as well as MA is an important indicator 
of performance in a learning situation. More study 
is needed on the relationship of learning ability to 
intelligence-test scores. Even more necessary for edu- 
cation is a vigorous attack on more applied problems 
of classroom learning of mentally retarded children, 

SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. Sociometric studies by 
Johnson (82), Johnson and Kirk (83), and Miller 
(118) suggest that educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren in the regular grades, as a group, are socially 
segregated when physically integrated. In general they 
appear to be rejected because of deviant personality 
traits rather than inferior school work, and tend to 
overestimate their popularity. 

There are three studies in the literature where 
special-class educable mentally retarded students 
were compared on social adjustment with normal 
persons after the groups had reached adulthood: 
Baller’s study (7), for which the same subjects were 
later restudied by Charles (27); the Fairbanks study 
(46); and the Kennedy study (90), In evaluating 
these follow-up studies, Goldstein (58) concluded 
that the “educable” group, as adults, in a sense lose 
their identity since they make acceptable adjustments 
in the community. Many of them marry, raise fam- 
ilies, buy homes, and become gainfully employed— 
usually at semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. He observed 
that they have greater difficulty finding employment 
in periods of economic depression. 

Studies on the occupational adjustments of the 
adult retardate have been reported by Bobroff (18), 
Cassidy and Phelps (26), Collmann and Newlyn 
(29, 30), Flescher (51), McKeon (109), and Peck- 
ham (125). Main reasons for job failures included 
temperamental instability involving inability to with- 
stand ridicule by fellow employees, lack of respon- 
sibility, inability to take advice, unsatisfactory home 
conditions, and inefficiency, O'Connor (121) also 
concluded that failures in industry are often for 
reasons other than ability. The major educational 
implication one draws from the investigations is that 
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school instruction for older educable mentally re- 
tarded children should emphasize developing behavior 
patterns of responsibility, sociability, and acceptance 
of advice, rather than specific instruction in one trade. 
Porter and Milazzo (127) studied the postschool 
adjustment patterns of educable mentally retarded 
children in special classes as compared with those 
who remained in the regular grades, and found that 
persons who attended special classes seemed to con- 
form better to social standards, drifted less from 
place to place, and were economically more self- 
sufficient. More such comparative studies on the 
effectiveness of special classes are needed. 

Only one follow-up study—by Delp and Lorenz 
(36)—was located involving trainable mentally re- 
tarded persons formerly enrolled in special day 
classes. They found that about one half of a group 
of 84 remained at home, about one fourth were in- 
stitutionalized, and about one fourth had either died 
or had moved out of the state. Most of those who 
remained at home exercised some degree of self-care 
and were helpful about the house. Ten of the sub- 
jects (all males) had been at least partially self- 
supporting at one time, and six were still employed. 
Of the ten, two held full-time jobs (one as assistant 
janitor and the other as a dishwasher), three had 
part-time work, and five did odd jobs. Those who 
were gainfully employed in the community tended 
to have IQ's around 50. There is great need for 
additional follow-up studies of this type. 

O'Connor and Tizard (122) through their research 
in Britain have provided stimulation and research 
for the field in employability of retardates with IQ's 
below 50. Loos and Tizard (101) report studies of 
trainable persons in a workshop setting. The subjects 
were taught to fold boxes. After training, their out- 
put was found to be greater than high-grade retard- 
ates over the period of the investigation, though the 
trainable did not work as consistently as did the 
higher-grade retardates. In this country, a number 
of experimental sheltered workshops for adolescents 
and adults with IQ's below 50 have been established 
through grants from the U, S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. These have not been in operation long 
enough to yield reports of completed research on 
their effectiveness. X 

The sole quantitative measure for the diagnosis of 
social incompetence—a necessary condition in label- 
ing an individual mentally deficient—continues to be 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale devised by Doll 
(40). In assessing social competence, Doll and Mc- 
Kay (41) have suggested a social quotient of less 
than 70 as indicative of mental deficiency. Doll (39) 
has reviewed numerous studies utilizing his scale, 
Findings include the following: When mental age is 
taken into account, mentally retarded subjects who 
attend special day classes tend to have higher SQ's 
than those who are institutionalized. Social ages 
exceeded mental ages for the former, and vice versa 
for the latter. This measure of social competence has 
proved to be a valuable one; however, more refined 
measures of social competence are needed. l 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. The Oserezki 
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Test of Motor Proficiency (124) has been utilized in 
studying the physical characteristics of the mentally 
retarded. Sloan (153), using a translation of the 
scale, found normals superior to retarded children 
in all six areas of the test. Since then, Sloan (151) 
has published a modified version of the original 
scale, standardizing it on American subjects. Thams 
(163), through factor analysis of the 36 items on 
this Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development Scale, 
found that it was heavily loaded with one general 
factor, and not six separate factors corresponding 
with the six subtests making up the scale. This new 
instrument deserves further study with the mentally 
retarded. Especially appropriate would be training 
programs for the retarded aimed at raising their 
score on this instrument. 

SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR EDUCABLE CHIL- 
DREN. Children with IQ’s between 50 and 75 are 
educated today primarily in three educational settings. 
By far the largest number is in regular grades. The 
next largest group is in special day classes. A much 
smaller number is in residential schools. A few are 
enrolled in special day schools, in programs for the 
homebound, or in regular classrooms but receiving 
periodic help from an especially prepared itinerant 
teacher of the mentally retarded. The literature re- 
veals sharp philosophical differences among educators 
as to the type of educational setting best suited for 
children with IQ's of 50 to 75. Many agree that a 
retarded child should remain in the regular grades 
if he is able to achieve up to his capacity, is generally 
accepted by his peers, and is not an undue problem 
to the school, his parents, or the community. The 
rapid increase in special educational services would 
seem to indicate that many of the “educable” group 
are unable to meet these criteria (73). 

Little attention has been given to the distinctive 
competencies needed by teachers of mentally retarded 
children over and above those required by a good 
regular classroom teacher. One exception exists, 
Mackie and others (103), through a nationwide sur- 
vey of the opinions of educators in the field, identified 
a hundred such competencies. This study should pro- 
vide a valuable guide to teacher-education institu- 
tions and to teachers in planning their specialized 
preparation. 

Attempts have been made to construct an espe- 
cially tailored curriculum for the “educable” group, 
rather than a watered-down regular program of 
studies, Publications by Descoeudres (37), Duncan 
(43), Featherstone (47), Ingram (79), Inskeep 
(80), Kirk and Johnson (94), Martens (105), Smith 
(155), and Wallin (172), provide guidelines for in- 
struction in special classes for “educable” retardates 
—especially for children coming from lower socio- 
economic conditions. Strauss and Lehtinen (160) 
outline in considerable detail a curriculum for the 
child with the Strauss-syndrome. Jolles (85) and 
McCartney (107) describe experimental special-class 
programs for children with this syndrome being 
taught along lines advocated by Strauss and Lehtinen. 
Both studies were reported as successful, though no 
control groups were utilized, Whether this approach 
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is uniquely suited to the Strauss child remains to be 
tested experimentally. 

Kirk (91) has published a progress report on the 
Illinois study of the effectiveness of preschool pro- 
grams for “educable” children. No doubt the results 
of this investigation will soon be available. An im- 
portant development is the increase in special educa- 
tional services for the adolescent retardate. Kahn 
(87) reported on a project for teaching retarded 
adolescents to drive. Lavalli and Levine (97) used 
sociodrama as a technique for learning more about 
adolescent retardates and for preparing them for 
interpersonal situations such as dating, marriage, oc- 
cupation, and the like. Stinchcomb (159) described 
programs for gradually moving the retarded adoles- 
cent from the school to an occupation by use of a 
part-time employment program. 

For teaching the retarded to read, Kirk’s text (93) 
continues to provide a major reference. In a more 
recent review of studies in the area, Dunn (44, p. 
7-99) concluded that much of the research has 
been survey in nature, with the findings often in con- 
flict. In his comparison of an undifferentiated group 
of special-class retarded boys with normal children 
of the same MA, he found that retardates performed 
more poorly on all measures of silent and oral read- 
ing; they made more errors of faulty vowels, words 
aided and words refused, and omissions of sounds; 
they made fewer repetitions and additions of sounds; 
they were inferior in use of context clues; and no 
significant differences were found between the groups 
in sound-blending skills. Capobianco and Miller (23) 
compared the qualitative and quantitative differences 
in reading ability of exogenous and endogenous men- 
tally retarded boys, finding an absence of significant 
differences between the two groups in their reading 
achievement or, for the most part, in their patterns 
of reading errors. The range of performance of the 
€xogenous group was consistently broader than that 
for the endogenous group. Capobianco and Funk 
(22), in comparing intellectual, neurological, and 
perceptual processes related to reading in exogenous 
and endogenous children, concluded that teaching 
techniques should be based on symptomatology 
rather than etiology. 

The arithmetic skills of the “educable” child have 
also been studied. Cruickshank (33), comparing 
normal and retarded subjects on arithmetic per- 
formance, found normals better able to ferret out 
superfluous materials in problems, to deal with ab- 
stract processes, and to use an arithmetic vocabulary. 
Capobianco (44, p. 101-42), in comparing endog- 
enous and exogenous groups, found no significant 
differences between an endogenous and an exogenous 
group in computation, reasoning, and achievement. 
There were no differences between the two groups 
on rigidity, reversals, or understanding of the concept 
of, zero. The results support criticisms of special 
teaching techniques based on an etiological classifi- 
cation. 

SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR TRAINABLE PU- 
PILS. Prior to 1950 most children with 1Q’s between 
25 and 50 were cared for at home or in residential 


schools. Since then the growth of special day classes 
for this group has been remarkable. In 1957, Gold- 
berg (56) reported a total of 22,000 “trainable” 
children receiving some schooling: 16,000 in day 
classes operated by the public schools and parents’ 
groups, 3000 in state residential schools, and 3000 
in private residential schools. He found the goals 
most often listed for these programs to be: learning 
to socialize, learning personal self-care, learning 
acceptable behavior, learning to be contributing 
members of the family household, training for 
sheltered workshop eligibility, and learning to get 
along with others. These are substantiated by Kirk’s 
survey of the field (92) and the Hill report (72). 
Guidelines to curriculum planning have been devel- 
oped by Amoss and others (3), Hafemeister (62), 
and the Illinois State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion (78). 

Extensive special-class services for trainable chil- 
dren in public day schools have not been in 
operation sufficiently long to permit time for an ac- 
cumulation of a substantial body of research evi- 
dence on their effectiveness. Reynolds and others 
(132) reported on an evaluation of four classes in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where attempts to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic were unsuccessful. 
The investigators found that parents lowered their 
levels of aspiration for their children in academic 
subjects after they had been in the class for some 
time. Children with higher IQ's participated more 
than did the lower IQ group. Parents reported most 
progress in speech development and socialization of 
their children. Goldstein (57) concluded from an 
Illinois study, in which he followed 125 children for 
two years, that the program did not raise the IQ, 
progress was greater during the first than the second 
year, all children with IQ's below 25 and some with 
IQ’s below 35 were unable to profit from the 
program, and mongoloids made as much progress 
as nonmongoloids. Other noncontrolled evaluative 
studies with similar results have been done by Filo 
(49) and Guenther (60). The only attempt at a 
controlled study of the effect of training in special 
classes was reported by Hottel (76). With the total 
groups of matched pairs of trainable children at 
home and in special day classes over a one-year 
period, he found that day-class training did not 
produce significantly greater changes in the behavior 
of the children themselves or in parent-child rela- 
tionships. However, when he subdivided the subjects 
into high IO groups (40 to 50) and low IO groups 
(30 to 40), the high IQ groups who attended school 
made significantly greater gains in mental age than 
did either the high IQ group who remained at home 
or the low IQ groups both at school and at home. 
This type of controlled study needs to be repeated on 
a longitudinal basis. 

SPEECH THERAPY FOR THE RETARDED. 
There has been considerable neglect of research in 
speech therapy for the mentally retarded. Most of 
the studies reported deal with the types and extent 
of speech defects among the retarded. No controlled 
studies were found of the effects of therapy with this 
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group. This seems surprising in light of the speech 
problems which the retarded present. In an analysis 
of the speech of the entire population at Vineland, 
Schlanger and Gottsleben (142) found no speech 
syndrome peculiar to the mentally retarded but re- 
ported that 79 percent demonstrated defectiveness 
in one or more speech areas. In a group of institu- 
tionalized children, Schlanger (140) found 30 per- 
cent to have hearing losses. 

Schneider and Vallon (143), in reporting the 
results of a speech therapy program for mentally 
retarded children, concluded that there is definitely 
a place for speech therapy in the educational or 
training programs for the retarded child. Schlanger 
(141) related another instance of improvement in 
speech of the mentally retarded following speech 
therapy. Meeham (113) has attempted to develop 
tests that would measure selected aspects of speech 
in mentally retarded children. These were employed 
in appraising some effects of a program of speech 
therapy among mentally retarded children in which 
significant improvement, independent of IQ, was 
measured in articulation, auditory discrimination, 
auditory memory span, and average sentence length. 
Stacey and DeMartino (156) suggest that the re- 
search which has been reported is very reassuring, 
and that speech correctionists should give increased 
attention to this field. 

COUNSELING THE MENTALLY RETARDED. 
Two divergent views are expressed on the feasibility 
of psychotherapy for the mentally retarded. One 
claims the limited verbal abilities and understanding 
of the mentally retarded place them beyond psycho- 
therapeutic help, since psychotherapy is chiefly based 
on verbal communication and interpretative under- 
standing; the other holds that the same emotional 
problems occur at all levels of intelligence, and that 
with proper techniques the mentally retarded are 
amenable to relief of tensions. Acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the above hypotheses awaits the results of 
much controlled research. 

Reviews of the literature may be found in Sarason 
(136, 137), Smilansky (154), and Stacey and De- 
Martino (156). Cotzin (32), Heiser (69), Heller 
(70), and Thorne (166) present results of both psy- 
chotherapeutic and environmental therapy programs 
in residential facilities. Case studies are recounted 
by Chidester and Menninger (28), Heiser (68), 
Shaefer-Simmern and Sarason (144), and Slayson 
and others (147). Results of play therapy are re- 
ported by Axline (6), Fliegler (52), Kadis (86), 
and Maisner (104). Group therapy and sociodrama 
have been attempted by such investigators as Arn- 
holter (4), Astrachan (5), Fisher and Wolfson (50), 
Mehiman (114), Menzel (115), Ringelheim and Pol- 
atsek (134), and Vail (170). A symposium concerned 
with counseling the mentally retarded and their 
parents has been reported by the staff of the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (169). 

In one of the few controlled studies in the field, 
Smilansky (154) investigated the effectiveness of two 
methods of group play therapy with mentally re- 
tarded adolescent girls. Three matched groups were 
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used: a control group, one experimental group which 
received 25 sessions of nondirective play therapy, and 
one experimental group which received 25 sessions 
of group play therapy based on Rotter’s “social learn- 
ing theory.” Smilansky’s results revealed that the 
nondirective group showed statistically significant 
changes on adjustment ratings and acted out more 
of their aggressions, but no group demonstrated an 
IQ change. Cooley (31), in comparing a bright 
group (IQ above 116) and a dull group (IQ between 
61 and 84) matched on sex, age, and economic 
status, found no difference in the outcome of therapy; 
the retarded took fewer treatment hours. O'Connor 
and Yonge (123) compared three groups of unstable 
defective delinquents and found favorable changes 
due to group psychotherapy. These authors stress the 
point that the criteria for evaluation of psychotherapy 
vary from investigator to investigator, and that until 
there is greater emphasis on criteria and controlled 
investigations, verification of claims made for group 
psychotherapy will be difficult. 

In conclusion, there is some suggestion of the suc- 
cess of psychotherapy with mentally retarded indi- 
viduals. There is a notable paucity of research in this 
area. The research which has been done is lacking in 
precision. Many factors need to be systematically 
investigated: (a) effects of different therapeutic ap- 
proaches, (b) effects of duration of therapy, (c) 
effects on type and level of mental retardation, 
(d) effects on type of maladjustment problem, and (e) 
effects of the personality of the therapist. The major 
problem facing the investigator is developing criteria 
for the evaluation of therapy. Clearly, there must be 
many more carefully designed experiments, utilizing 
controls and proper statistical analysis, before the 
effectiveness of psychotherapy with the mentally re- 
tarded is confirmed or denied. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 


This review of research on methods of teaching is 
organized under four general heads: (a) interpersonal 
relations and the teaching process; (b) patterns of 
teaching; (c) techniques for individualizing teaching; 
and (d) specific activities in teaching, which includes 
such matters as classroom motivation, relating learn- 
ing to student needs, developing interests, making 
assignments, appraising progress. 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS. Research of the 
last decade supports the principle that learning, in 
both its qualitative and quantitative aspects, is related 
to the kinds of personal relations which obtain in the 
classroom, There are two important dimensions in- 
volved in such relations. One is the degree of rapport 
which exists between the teacher and the students; 
the other is the nature of the relations among the 
students. More attention has been paid to the influ- 
ence of the teacher on personal relations, but there 
has been a steady growth in the number of investiga- 
tions dealing with the influence of the peer culture 
and peer relations in the total learning situation in 
the classroom and the school. 

It is now established that good personal relations 
in the classroom depend on the ability of the teacher 
to relate in wholesome fashion to students, accepting 
them emotionally and being capable of understand- 
ing their problems and aspirations, It is also becom- 
ing increasingly clear that a good climate for learning 
in the school depends on the character of the social 
relations among students. It appears that acceptance 
of a student by his teacher is a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition for his adjustment in school and 
hence for his learning. The student must also gain a 
reasonable degree of acceptance from his peers. 
Zelen's study (141) indicates that self-acceptance, 
acceptance of others, and peer acceptance are closely 
interrelated. 

Social climate, or the atmosphere for learning 
which obtains in any given classroom, is a function 
partly of the individual teacher and partly of the 
school as a whole. In most schools the influence of 
the teacher is of great importance in determining the 
character of the climate which obtains in a class- 
room, The personal attributes of the teacher, his 
personal scheme of values, and his general tempera- 
ment combine to determine in large measure the 
quality of experience which students in his class have. 
Thus he may encourage a high degree of interaction 
among his students, stressing through his own ex- 
ample the value of warm, friendly personal relations. 
Or he may himself remain cold and aloof and de- 
mand conformity and a maximum of co-action. Much 
of the decision rests squarely on the teacher. 

Social climate is also influenced by the general 
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atmosphere of the school, which in turn is greatly 
affected by the way in which the school is admin- 
istered. The general administrative pattern of a school 
can be of such nature that a high degree of student 
interaction is fostered, and such qualities of experi- 
ence as cooperation, mutuality of purpose, and 
friendly acceptance are encouraged. It is also possible 
that because of the administrative pattern an atmos- 
phere of aloofness, lack of interaction, and even un- 
friendliness and hostility may result. 

When social competence and adjustment are ac- 
cepted as important objectives of the educational 
process, available evidence supports the concept that 
the social climate of the school must be in con- 
sonance with the social ideals of the society in which 
the school exists. This points up the importance of 
the role of the teacher, for there is wide agreement 
to be found in recent studies of socialization that the 
climate of the classroom is the most important factor 
in the child’s socialization at school, and that the 
teacher is primarily responsible for the character of 
the climate in his classroom. 

Teacher-Student Relationships. Interest in bringing 
teaching methods more nearly into line with demo- 
cratic ideals of social organization has stimulated 
interest in the relationship between students and 
teachers, The idea has developed that the relation of 
student and teacher is a crucial factor in the teaching 
process and must be considered an important aspect 
of methodology. Haggerty (54) took this position in 
one of the earliest formal statements relating student- 
teacher relationships and teaching method. He sug- 
gested that attempts to predict teaching success had 
generally failed to show any significant reliability be- 
cause they had ignored one of the most important 
aspects of the teaching process—the relationship of 
students to teachers. 

Since that time there has been an increase in efforts 
to ascertain the causal factors which are responsible 
for the connection between personal relations of 
students and teachers and the total learning accom- 
plishment of students. One technique which has been 
used extensively is that of sampling the opinions and 
attitudes of students. Baxter's study (10) is an ex- 
ample of the use of this technique. Other early 
studies such as those of Hart (55) and Hopkins (60) 
are in substantial agreement on the attitudes of stu- 
dents concerning the personal and professional quali- 
ties they desire in teachers. In general, the qualities 
admired in teachers by their students are those quali- 
ties which are universally admired in all persons. 
Students admire and relate well to teachers who are 
fair in their dealings with students, who are under- 
standing and accepting in their relations, and who 
respect personalities of students for their intrinsic 
worth, 

These findings have been reinforced by Witty 
(136, 137) in his study of 12,000 letters submitted 
in a radio contest in which students were invited to 
write letters dealing with the topic “The Teacher 
Who Has Helped Me Most.” Witty showed that there 
was great consistency as to the traits most admired. 
Generally speaking, warm, friendly relations with 
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students and a well-adjusted personality were the 
most important traits in the eyes of students. Specific 
skill in teaching was an item of some frequency in 
the letters, but it ranked well below various personal 
qualities. A study by Bush (29) showed that no single 
factor can be the cause of successful teaching, but 
he maintained on the basis of his findings that the 
student-teacher relationship is among the most im- 
portant. Bollinger’s data (17) indicate that students 
are responsive to such traits in teachers as fairness, 
good command of subject matter, and high ideals. 
Tiedeman (128) found that the teacher who was 
disliked by students was the domineering, authori- 
tarian person. The older the student, the more intense 
the dislike. Evidence collected by Tenenbaum (123) 
indicates that 20 percent of children in school greatly 
dislike their teachers and 28 percent hope that when 
they go to work they will not have a “boss” like 
their teacher. Six percent dislike all teachers. The 
evidence indicates that when the student dislikes 
school it is largely because of the teacher. 

Brookover (21) was able to show that a student 
who had a high degree of person-to-person interac- 
tion with a given teacher, as determined by a rating 
scale, also tended to rank that teacher high with 
respect to general teaching competence as measured 
by the Purdue Rating Scale. Further, his evidence 
indicated that teachers who show a high degree of 
person-to-person interaction with many students tend 
to be rated high as instructors. 

The question of whether increasing the teacher's 
knowledge and understanding of students’ problems 
will improve learning in the classroom has received 
attention. Ojemann and Wilkinson (95) used two 
equated groups with an increased knowledge of stu- 
dents by the teacher as the variable. The knowledge 
dealt with understanding of motives, psychological 
equipment, attitudes, emotional control, and the like, 
of the students in the group studied, A comparison 
was made of the experimental and control groups 
using pretests and final tests and planned observa- 
tions. The author concluded that there was a signifi- 
cant difference in favor of the experimental group. 
Members of this group—whose teachers had superior 
knowledge of their students—made greater gains in 
achievement, had better attitudes toward school, en- 
joyed school more, showed more mutual acceptance, 
exhibited fewer feelings of personal inferiority, re- 
vealed a decrease in personal maladjustments, and 
possessed a more logical motivation toward school 
work, Ojemann and Wilkinson also concluded that 
the attitudes of teachers toward their students were 
improved as a result of increased knowledge of their 
problems of adjustment. WA 

It should be noted, however, that there are limita- 
tions in the degree to which knowledge of this kind 
can function. Eberman (45) and Jenkins (66) have 
reported that when a teacher is unaware of the com- 
plexity and interdependence of the factors at work 
in the group, a gap is created between the teacher's 
knowledge and understanding and his ability to apply 
his knowledge to specific problems. : 

Although there is evidence that understanding of 


students is an essential aspect of teaching method, 
there is reason to believe that this attribute is not 
found among many teachers, even among those of 
substantial experience. Data collected by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education (4) indicate that among teachers 
there is widespread lack of skill and appropriate atti- 
tudes needed for the study and understanding of 
children, The study also indicated that teacher-student 
relations can be improved through intensive child- 
study activities. 

Further evidence with respect to this problem was 
provided by Bush (28), who reported surprising in- 
consistencies between teachers’ perceptions of their 
rapport with students and the actual attitudes of those 
students toward the teacher. Bush found some 
teachers who had effective relationships with a large 
proportion of their students, while others were able 
to relate well to only a few students. He concluded 
that, generally speaking, those teachers who know 
most about their students and who are sympathetic 
and accepting with respect to individual abilities and 
needs of children have the best chance of establishing 
good relationships with a majority of students in their 
classes, 

Evidence with respect to the relation between the 
social attitudes of teachers and those of their students 
is inconclusive, and more research is needed in this 
area, Bollinger (17), using group attitude tests, found 
no significant relationship between gains in social 
qualities made by students and the social attitudes 
and qualities possessed by their teachers. On the 
other hand, Maier and Schnierla (78) reported data 
which indicate that the students of liberal teachers 
tend to become more liberal in their views while the 
students of conservative teachers tend to become 
more conservative. The precise causal relations re- 
main obscure. 

Classroom Climate. There is a widely accepted 
principle that living in a society which places high 
premium on cooperation and mutuality of purpose 
requires a kind of school experience for children 
which emphasizes these values. This has generally 
been interpreted to mean that school situations, both 
in the classroom and in the life of the whole school, 
must be modeled along democratic principles. Hence, 
this general position has important implications for 
teaching method. 

It was in connection with this point of view that 
Hopkins (59) developed his theory of democratic 
interaction. His analysis involved the principle that 
an educational theory based on democratic interaction 
will place more importance on the quality of the 
process of learning than on the outcome of learning. 
He maintained further that the kind of social climate 
which obtains in a democratic group is one which 
provides for a high level of cooperation on the part 
of all members of the group in (a) determining pur- 
poses to be achieved, (b) making plans for achieving 
these purposes, (c) devising methods for carrying out 
plans, (d) evaluating results, and (e) selecting new 
purposes involving continued cooperative planning 
and action. 
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A number of studies have indicated that social 
climate is related to productivity and to the quality 
of interpersonal relations. These are discussed in 
some detail in GROUP PROCESSES. One of the early, 
and still one of the best-known, studies of this phase 
was conducted by Lewin and others (75). This study 
indicated that a democratic atmosphere tends to keep 
work at a relatively high level even in the absence 
of the leader. More experimental evidence from edu- 
cational situations is needed in order to support a 
generalization of greater dimensions. Evidence in 
favor of this hypothesis is being received from indus- 
trial and other nonschool types of activities in which 
principles of group process have been applied (33). 

Evidence is strong in indicating that a social cli- 
mate characterized by a laissez-faire structure is no 
more adequate for encouraging democratic values 
than is an authoritarian climate. In laissez-faire 
groups the social structure and productive work of 
the group were found to break down because of lack 
of leadership (75). Productive work declined sharply 
and interpersonal relationships deteriorated. The 
power vacuum created by the abdication of the 
leader was filled by group members in ways which 
were often socially questionable. 

The findings of Lewin and his associates were rein- 
forced by the work of other investigators. Nedelsky’s 
study (92) indicated that when an authoritarian cli- 
mate keeps interaction and intercommunication 
among students at a minimum, competition for status 
in the eyes of the teacher rises sharply and anxiety 
becomes widespread in the group. Perkins (102) 
showed that an attitude of cold rejection is typical 
of those who work in an authoritarian group climate. 
His report also showed that when interaction among 
Students is encouraged and the lines of communica- 
tion are kept open, cliques can change without dis- 
rupting the group or producing a high incidence of 
insecurity among group members. Cook and Cook 
(36) took substantially the same position. Further, 
children tend to be conscious of a warm acceptance 
by the teacher and to express greatest fondness for 
the democratic teacher (102). 

Work by Cunningham and others (37) indicates 
that a good group climate is a product of conscious 
effort on the part of students and teachers. The evi- 
dence available supports the belief that the character 
of the group climate is due to immediate factors 
which are largely under the control of the group and 
its leaders. As noted before, the role of the leader 
is crucial in this respect. Anderson and his associates 
(7, 8), in studies of the effect of teacher personality 
on the social climate of school groups, found that 
the behavior of the teacher tends to be reflected 
rather faithfully in the behavior of the class members. 
When the teacher’s behavior is dominative, this type 
of behavior is seen among the students. When the 
teacher’s behavior is integrative, this tends to affect 
the behavior of students in that direction. The effect 
is circular in its influence on group climate. 

Increasing attention has been given to techniques 
for estimating or Measuring social interaction in 
school groups and the resulting social climate. With- 


all’s technique (135) involves the categorizing of 
teachers’ statements to the class. Withall’s report indi- 
cates that the teacher communicates his own prob- 
lems of social relations to the group. Various 
adaptations of sociometric techniques are now avail- 
able for educational use. The methodology has been 
described by Jennings and associates (67). Other 
procedures which are available include interviews, 
participation schedules, anecdotal records, and open- 
ended questions (122). 

From the research reported it is possible to draw 
certain inferences of a general nature which have 
importance for teaching method: (a) When the aims 
of education are conceived to include social learning 
as an important outcome of education, then teaching 
method must reflect and express the values associated 
with the democratic process as it is commonly under- 
stood. (b) The social climate of the classroom is the 
single most potent influence on the kind of social 
learning which occurs. (c) The social climate of the 
classroom is a product of the behavior of the group, 
which includes the teacher. (d) The influence of the 
teacher, as it is reflected in his relations with students 
and the way in which he organizes the activities of 
the classroom, is a powerful factor in determining the 
character of the group climate. (e) Productive work 
or academic achievement in school seems to be re- 
lated to group climate, though the evidence is insuffi- 
cient to support a very broad generalization. 

PATTERNS OF INSTRUCTION. Until compara- 
tively recently, much research in educational method- 
ology was confined to the so-called “named methods.” 
Well known among these were the project method, 
laboratory method, Morrison method, activity 
method, and the like. The common research design 
involved comparison of the results obtained through 
use of the named method in contrast with results 
obtained through use of a control method. More 
often than not, the investigator was concerned with 
demonstrating the superiority of the named method 
over the control method. Reports of this research 
reveal the inconclusive nature of much of the evi- 
dence obtained and in many cases demonstrate that 
the evidence, taken as a whole, is internally contra- 
dictory. 

Patterns of instruction or general methodologies 
are difficult to categorize, and even when they are 
given a name the patterns as they actually work out 
in various types of situations may differ greatly. On 
the other hand, patterns which have been given differ- 
ent names often may be quite similar in character. 
Since some classification is needed here to facilitate 
discussion, the classification used is a modification 
of two early systematic attempts by Monroe and 
Marks (85) and by Underwood (130) to state funda- 
mental categories for classifying teaching methods. 

It is difficult to synthesize the evidence with respect 
to the relative merits of various named methods. 
Moreover, since the Probability is high that variation 
in educational aims produces variation in educatjonal 
method, the attempt to generalize on the basis of 
available evidence becomes exceedingly difficult. The 
safest generalization Probably is that extant evidence 
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is insufficient to establish the superiority of any single 
general methodology. It follows that any effort to 
prescribe a single general methodology for exclusive 
use in a school system on the supposition that its 
relative merit over all other methodologies has been 
established is fraught with hazard. 

Teacher-centric Patterns. The first category to be 
used in this discussion includes those general methods 
of teaching which emphasize the acquisition of sub- 
ject matter—usually by memorization—and close 
supervision by the teacher of the thinking of the 
student. The common methods which exhibit these 
characteristics are the recitation and the lecture— 
both widely used. 

Tue RECITATION. Since the publication of Thayer's 
The Passing of the Recitation (124) in 1928, the 
recitation as a general methodology (assignment, 
study, recitation) has been little used in research ex- 
cept as a means of providing controls in studies of 
named methods. The evidence, taken as a whole, is 
generally, though not consistently, unfavorable to the 
recitation method as it was used in these studies. 
However, it is possible to infer that aspects of the 
recitation method, such as the question-answer tech- 
nique, may be effective in other types of method such 
as discussion. 

A study by McKeachie (77) of the use of the 
recitation in college classes shows that students pre- 
ferred the recitation method to discussion and study- 
tutorial methods and obtained higher scores under 
it. He pointed out that this difference may be due to 
students’ anxiety over grades and their reluctance to 
depart from conventional teacher-centric patterns of 
method. Burns (25) compared the achievement of 
two groups of students in certain high-school sub- 
jects. One group was taught through the traditional 
assign-study-recite pattern. The other group was 
taught through directed study. Burns found no signifi- 
cant difference in the achievement of the two groups, 
and his data suggest that many claims made for 
directed study as a superior general method are un- 
warranted. 

Although research has failed to make a favorable 
case for the efficacy of the recitation, it is still widely 
used in schools. Dale and Raths (40), after sampling 
teaching techniques used in 200 classrooms, reported 
that memorizing of subject matter in textbooks was 
the common method employed. Similarly. Feany 
(48) found in a survey of teaching procedures in 38 
school systems in five midwestern states that the com- 
monest objective of lessons was the memorization of 
factual material from textbooks. Teachers made ex- 
tensive use of question-answer techniques, and little 
evidence of group or individual work was found. 

Tue Lecture METHOD, Evidence for the value of 
the lecture method is not consistent nor internally 
coherent, Earlier studies supported the idea that the 
lecture method is most valuable for older and more 
mature students. Edmiston and Braddock (46) found 
the lecture method superior to recitation for high- 
school students. However, their data also indicate 
that the project method and the socialized recitation 


are superior to the lecture in holding the attention 


of students of this age. Jayne’s data (65) showed 
that students taught by the lecture method made 
greater initial gain than an equated group taught by 
silent motion pictures. However, the first group also 
showed a more rapid rate of forgetting. 

In a later study Husband (63) reported a small 
difference in achievement in favor of students taught 
in large lecture groups of about 200 students as con- 
trasted with those taught in smaller discussion groups 
of about 50 students. He pointed out that the large 
lecture situation may have motivated the instructor 
to make more careful preparation and may have pro- 
vided greater stimulation for excellence in presenta- 
tion. Bloom’s study (16) suggests that the worth of 
the lecture method is dependent on the objectives of 
the instructor. If the instructor’s objective is to trans- 
mit knowledge about some topic, the lecture method 
is an efficient method. However, if the objective of 
education is to develop problem-solving abilities and 
an attitude of inquiry, discussion is superior. Further 
study of the methodology of teaching—including the 
relative merits of the lecture method—will be en- 
hanced if investigators will relate objectives to method 
and study the efficacy of a method in terms of the 
type of objectives sought. As Dunkel (44) has pointed 
out, it is idle to suppose that all methods are appro- 
priate to the same educational objectives. 

Pupil-centric Patterns. There is evidence of a grow- 
ing theoretical reaction against the teacher-dominated 
types of teaching method, although much of the in- 
struction actually found in schools still proceeds in 
this fashion. Wispe’s summary (134) of research in 
teaching methods indicates that the reaction against 
teacher-centric methods of teaching began in the 
second decade of this century, to a considerable ex- 
tent because of the influence of John Dewey. Other 
persons usually associated with this development 
stressed the concept of student interest as a necessary 
condition for good educational achievement and indi- 
cated that sound psychological principles of student- 
involvement, selection of content, and curriculum 
organization are necessary for good teaching. 

Since that time, various comparative studies have 
been reported which contrast teacher-centric patterns 
of instruction with some form of pupil-centric pat- 
tern. As noted above, the worth of this research has 
suffered from certain lacks of precision in defining 
methods, controlling variables, and evaluating out- 
comes (44, 111). 

LABORATORY Method. The laboratory method, as 
exemplified in the Winnetka (89) and Dalton (100) 
plans, received rather thorough appraisal earlier in 
the century. The total experimental evidence reported 
is favorable to this general approach to method (19). 
However, since the name “laboratory method” has 
various specific meanings and since the studies vary 
so much in the details of procedure, it is not possible 
to generalize with reference to a particular laboratory 
method. Existing literature does suggest that effective 
provisions can be made for individual differences and 
for socializing experience through the laboratory 
method if the teacher is sufficiently skillful and re- 
sourceful. In recent years the term has occurred less 
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often in the literature, and other concepts of method 
have tended to replace the laboratory concept. 

PROJECT AND Activity METHODS. The project and 
activity methods were commonly used in the litera- 
ture of educational method in the twenties and 
thirties, but are used much less at the present time. 
No common definitions of the terms ever developed, 
and consequently many varying types of practice 
went on under the same name. What is perhaps the 
classic definition and description of the project 
method was formulated by Kilpatrick (73) in the 
second decade of the century. Subsequent formula- 
tions were contributed by Alberty (2) and Stevenson 
(120). The most comprehensive treatment of the 
activity method as a general approach to teaching is 
found in the Thirty-Third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (90). It should 
be noted that the terms project and activity were 
often used interchangeably, and it is impossible to 
make any absolute distinction. 

One of the most celebrated experiments with the 
project method was that conducted by Collings (35) 
in a rural school for a period of four years. The 
findings reported in this study were definitely favor- 
able to the project method. The rather elaborate 
evaluation of newer methods conducted by the 
Progressive Education Association (106) also lent 
support to the project method. The precise reasons 
for the superiority of the project method, as reported 
in these studies, are obscure. However, it is possible 
that the zeal of teachers involved in a new departure 
in teaching, together with relaxation of controls 
associated with more conventional methods, may have 
contributed to class morale and hence to the success- 
ful use of the project approach. 

Another type of project method, and one which 
differed significantly from the Kilpatrick concept, was 
the “unit-mastery plan,” whose outstanding proponent 
was Henry C. Morrison (86). Experimental evidence, 
gained from work with groups of various ages, fails 
to establish the general superiority of the unit-mastery 
plan. However, data reported by Michener (82) indi- 
cate that the Morrison plan showed favorable results 
in teaching the social studies when the solution of 
problems and changes in behavior were primary 
objectives. 

SELF-SELECTION AS A PRINCIPLE OF METHOD. Ol- 
son’s studies of the development of children have led 
him to'a concept of method which departs markedly 
from most prevailing practices (96, 97). He argues 
that the growing child selects from the environment 
those materials and energies which are required for 
his own unique growth needs. Previously this type of 
behavior had been studied in connection with nutri- 
tion and with the sleep needs of children. Olson's 
hypothesis with respect to teaching method is a fur- 
ther application of this “wisdom of the body” prin- 
ciple. According to this principle, teaching becomes 
the process of creating a rich and varied school 
environment out of which children may select those 
elements which are needed for nurture. Olson main- 
tains that this principle is applicable to all learning 
activities usually found in elementary schools, in- 
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cluding reading, arithmetic, spelling, and creative 
activities. The hypothesis also involves the theory 
that achievement is a function of the total growth of 
the child and that teaching method should be formu- 
lated on this principle. 

Cooperative Group PATTERNS. In recent years an 
increasing amount of attention has been given to 
methods of teaching which involve cooperative group 
activities. Such methods are concerned with develop- 
ment of effective habits and skills of cooperative 
planning, fact finding, and evaluation. In many in- 
stances these patterns have involved procedures 
common to other methods of teaching. The most 
significant differences usually are found in the nature 
of the outcomes sought. By and large, much of the 
research done in this area has been concerned with 
the extent to which this method contributes to social 
competence of students. Another difference of signifi- 
cance for teaching method lies in the changed roles 
for students and teachers which come about when 
cooperative group patterns of instruction are adopted. 
An elaborate descriptive study by Miel and others 
(83) serves to document the change in role which 
accompanies cooperative procedures in the classroom. 

Sociatizep Recrration, Earlier attempts to formu- 
late a method which would contribute to cooperative 
group effort and group techniques of problem solving 
usually went under the name of the socialized recita- 
tion. This method of teaching provided opportunities 
for teachers and students to work together and share 
the product of their efforts in a general group discus- 
sion, usually with a student as chairman and the 
teacher as guide and consultant. Studies of the effec- 
tiveness of the socialized recitation have often been 
hampered by the presence of varying types of prac- 
tice. In some studies the teachers used problem- 
solving techniques, made assignments in novel ways, 
and conducted supervised study, In other experi- 
mental situations such techniques were not used. The 
Presence of these variables, as well as variation from 
study to study in objectives sought, makes evaluation 
of the socialized recitation as a general method un- 
certain (85). About the most that can be said is that 
when this method is used by a competent teacher and 
the outcomes are appraised in terms of purported 
objectives, the socialized recitation compares favor- 
ably with other general approaches to teaching 
method. 

Group Discussion. Since the use of group discus- 
sion is a technique often found in a number of pupil- 
centric methodologies, there is question as to whether 
it in itself constitutes a separate method. At any rate, 
there is an increasing interest in it as a technique of 
teaching. The process of group thinking was defined 
by Hullfish and others (61) as a conscious effort of 
a community of individuals to think cooperatively 
and reflectively. The group-discussion technique is 
not concerned merely with the opportunity to express 
differing points of view. Rather it is based upon the 
acceptance of a problem by a group of individuals 
who also accept the obligation to participate in the 
solution of the problem. In other earlier studies of 
the group-discussion technique, investigators studied 
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the effectiveness of the method through the use of 
verbatim reports and critical observations of discus- 
sion groups (40 107). An experimental study by 
Zeleny (142), using recitation as a control method, 
found slight differences in favor of the group-discus- 
sion procedure. These differences, however, were not 
greatly significant. 

More recent contributions to the study of discussion 
as a technique of instruction include a handbook by 
Wagner and Arnold (131) in which the role of the 
discussion leader is defined and numerous practical 
suggestions are given. A long and elaborate descrip- 
tive study of group-discussion methods applied in 
teaching college students was reported by Cantor 
(31). Other descriptive studies include those by Jones 
and Ortner (70), who discussed the preceptorial 
study plan at Colgate, the case-study plan at Har- 
vard, and the use of discussion methods at Chicago. 
In a study already referred to, Dale and Raths (40) 
found that discussion brought more ideas into the 
classroom and made reading more interesting and 
more discriminating. They also pointed out that dis- 
cussion is not a substitute for reading. 

Available data are insufficient to establish the 
superiority of the discussion technique as a general 
methodology. Farley and Overton (47) reported find- 
ings obtained in a fused program of English and 
social studies in Grade XI. They reported a definite 
gain in the understanding of problems by students 
through the discussion method. Parham (98) re- 
ported that the use of a moderator and round-table 
discussion helped to increase the effectiveness of 
teaching. Kight and Mickelson (72) conducted an 
investigation in which classes used problem-centered 
procedures involving discussion. The control consisted 
of matched groups using subject-centered units. These 
investigators concluded that the problem-centered 
method was more effective. On the other hand, 
Hiebert (57), experimenting with discussion tech- 
niques in secondary schools in Germany, failed to 
find sufficient evidence for the superiority of this 
method and concluded that any inclusive generaliza- 
tion must wait for further evidence. The same diffi- 
culty is found here as in other efforts to appraise the 
superiority of a specific teaching pattern over some 
other pattern. The question of objectives must be 
considered, and there is no reason to assume that the 
objectives served by the discussion method are identi- 
cal with those secured through other methods such 
as recitation, The important question for research is 
whether discussion is an effective means of attaining 
certain kinds of desired objectives, not whether dis- 
cussion is generally superior to some other kind of 
teaching pattern, regardless of the outcomes sought. 

TEACHER-PuPIL PLANNING. A type of technique 
which has aroused interest is that of teacher-pupil 
planning. This procedure is closely related to the dis- 
cussion method; its consideration as 2 part of that 
method will probably be more valuable. It may also 
find a place in other approaches to teaching method. 
Specifically, it provides for the teacher and students 
to share in the identification of purposes, the planning 
of learning experiences, the collection of materials 
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and information, and the evaluation of group results 
and individual accomplishment. 

In an early treatment of this technique, Giles (53) 
analyzed available experimental studies of plans 
which incorporated teacher-pupil planning. He con- 
cluded that through this method students learn skills 
and attitudes of cooperative living through actual ex- 
periences in a democratic social climate. Students 
taught by this method displayed better social adjust- 
ment, were more considerate of each other, were more 
objective in their evaluations, were more sensitive to 
the contributions of others, and showed greater will- 
ingness to accept responsibility. Thelen (125) found 
that superior learning was accomplished by an experi- 
mental group which applied teacher-pupil planning to 
such aspects as objectives of the work, planning of 
procedures, use of scientific procedure, performance 
and participation, evaluation of procedures. Benne 
(12) analyzed the theory of cooperative planning and 
discussed some of the factors which must be taken 
into account if this method is to yield the advantages 
claimed for it. On the practical level, Schneider 
(112) described specific techniques which may be 
used by teachers. 

An important study was conducted by Rehage 
(108). Two matched classes in social studies were 
studied over a period of thirty weeks. The findings 
show that the group which used teacher-pupil plan- 
ning did not achieve below the level of the control 
group in so far as conventional objectives were con- 
cerned. Thus, it may be inferred that the time spent 
in planning did not detract from the achievement of 
the students. Rehage also found, however, that in 
development of insight into principles of group plan- 
ning, changes in the internal structure of the group, 
and group productivity (for which previous studies 
had made strong claims), the experimental group was 
not greatly different from the control group. These 
results led the investigator to warn against exces- 
sive claims for the superiority of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning. 

The evidence available at the present time does not 
reveal any one best approach to teaching method. 
Certainly it does not support the belief that successful 
teaching is possible only through the use of some 
specific methodology. A reasonable inference from 
existing data is that methods which provide for 
adaptation to individual differences, encourage stu- 
dent initiative, and stimulate individual and group 
participation are superior to those methods which do 
not. However, there are a number of approaches to 
teaching method which incorporate these features, 
and it is a mistake to suppose that they are attrib- 
utable only to one type of approach. It may be said 
further that some methods permit more flexibility, 
give teachers more opportunity to use intelligence and 
imagination in the teaching process, and are more 
adaptable to varying conditions. These are values of 
considerable importance in a decentralized and plu- 
ralistic system of public education such as that of 
the United States. 

INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION. The pres- 
ence of great individual differences in aptitude and 
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achievement among students generates important 
problems of instruction at all levels of the educational 
system. Teachers undoubtedly became aware of these 
problems soon after the graded school emerged and 
the concept of class instruction was accepted widely. 
There is a persistent conviction among educational 
personnel that the solution to many of the graver 
problems of teaching lies in some kind of plan which 
will make individualization of instruction possible 
within the general framework of a mass-instruction 
organization. 

As early as 1888 Preston W. Search had developed 
a systematic plan for adapting instruction to individ- 
ual differences in secondary-school classes. As pointed 
out by Billett (15), perhaps the best-known early 
work was done by Fredrick L. Burk, who developed 
individual instructional materials. Burk’s ideas were 
carried further by Carleton W. Washburne, who had 
been on the staff of Burk’s school. Washburne’s plan 
came to be known as the Winnetka Plan (89). Con- 
currently with Washburne, Helen Parkhurst developed 
the Dalton Laboratory Plan (100). Other plans fol- 
lowing the same general direction also emerged. The 
best known of these was the Morrison Plan (86) 
designed for use in secondary schools. As noted 
above, these plans are usually classified under the 
heading “laboratory methods.” 

Usual features of this approach are: (a) the stu- 
dent is freed from recitation and other class routines 
of the common type; (b) the classroom ceases to be 
a recitation and lecture room and becomes a labora- 
tory for work; (c) the curriculum is divided into the 
“minimum essentials” and “social and creative activ- 
ities”; (d) the minimum essentials are then subdivided 
into their component parts for instruction; (e) elab- 
orate materials are used, including diagnostic tests, 
achievement tests, study guides, practice materials, 
and record forms; (f) each student is permitted to 
proceed through the work as rapidly as his abilities 
and level of motivation permit; and (g) the role of 
the teacher is that of giving help and guidance to 
students in their study. 

Evidence has been reported which indicates that 
the individualized program can save time and that 
retardation can be reduced. Experience with the Dal- 
ton Plan was reported by Mayer-Oakes (81), who 
indicated a gain of 25 percent in the proportion of 
students passing the state-wide examinations. Other 
evidence favoring the Dalton Plan was reported by 
Peters (103), who studied the contract plan with rec- 
itation as the control method. His result, based on 
13 experiments, favored the contract plans. However, 
Thompson (126) in another study failed to find any 
particular advantage for the Dalton Plan. 

As noted previously, the laboratory method of 
teaching seems to have passed its period of greatest 
popularity and has been superseded by other ap- 
proaches to method. 

Other Plans of Adaptation. Considerable work on 
adapting instruction to individual needs within the 
classroom has been done in the past two decades. A 
reasonably common practice at the elementary level 
is to divide the class into a number of subgroups for 
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instruction. The subgroups are usually formed with 
respect to ability and level of achievement. During 
the time the teacher is working with one group the 
other groups are engaged in various types of study 
activities (14, 42, 133). This technique is probably 
used more in the teaching of reading than any other 
subject, although it can be adapted to any of the 
common branches of the elementary curriculum. This 
plan usually involves such techniques and materials 
as differentiated assignments, supplementary assign- 
ments, workbooks, and other practice materials. 

One of the most careful studies dealing with this 
approach to individualizing instruction was done by 
Jones (69). She sought to find out whether children 
would make greater progress in learning the common 
elementary-school skills when they were taught at 
their own level of achievement rather than when they 
were taught under usual mass-education procedures. 
The study involved 228 students in Grade IV in 
equated experimental and control groups with a range 
of ability from slow learning to superior. In the ex- 
perimental group materials were used which ranged 
in difficulty from Grade II through Grade VI, and 
the children were given materials and assignments 
appropriate to their achievement level. In the control 
group, instruction proceeded on the assumption that 
all students in the class were ready for fourth-grade 
work. All members of a class studied the same books, 
and common assignments were given. Some supple- 
mentary work was done, but it was incidental to the 
regular textbook coverage. Measurement consisted of 
an achievement test given near the beginning of 
school in September and again in May. Jones reported 
consistent advantages for the experimental group. 
On the average, the experimental group showed de- 
velopment 2.5 months ahead of the control group. 
Individualization appeared to be more beneficial to 
those students who were slow or who were just 
average in ability than to the superior students. This 
evidence is contradictory to the common belief that 
only very superior or very slow children are in need 
of individual attention in instruction. Since the num- 
bers in Jones’ study were large and the experimental 
situation was carefully handled, the evidence from 
this study can be given considerable weight in favor 
of the worth of individualizing instruction in the 
classroom. Further, it may be inferred that since this 
study was made in a public-school system under 
typical public-school conditions, individualization of 
this kind can be accomplished by teachers who are 
sensitive to the need for it and are willing to practice 
the teaching techniques involved in it. 

In this same vein Olson (97) argues that if self- 
selective procedures were utilized systematically in 
the classroom, instruction would be truly individual- 
ized and many of the problems which arise from mass 
instruction would never occur. It is clear that the 
approaches advocated by both Jones and Olson de- 
mand a wide variety of materials of varying levels of 
difficulty. Without a reasonably adequate body of 
such material no teacher, regardless of his talent, 


can be very successful in adjusting instruction to 
individual abilities. 
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Smith (118) in discussing differentiation of instruc- 
tion in literature has advocated that the fundamental 
way to care for individual abilities is to guide indi- 
vidual reading carefully. For the teacher this involves 
a wide knowledge of available literature for children 
and youth, the careful keeping of records of reading 
done, and a knowledge of the individual student's 
interests. With respect to arithmetic, Weaver (132) 
has pointed out that the most promising trend with 
respect to differentiation is the recognition of levels 
of learning. He points out that the highest 
level is the abstract, but that there are other levels 
below that, such as graphic or concrete representa- 
tion. A mathematical concept may be dealt with by 
a student at any of these levels. Thus, although a 
given concept might be considered by an entire class, 
students could work with it at different conceptual 
levels. 

Individualization at the high-school level is com- 
plicated by departmentalization of instruction and 
the persisting tradition of a uniform curriculum and 
teaching method. The commonest ways of attempting 
to provide for individual differences in secondary 
schools are various forms of homogenous grouping, 
multiple-track curriculums, and differentiated assign- 
ments (22). See also CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION. 

SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES IN TEACHING. There 
are certain activities of teaching which have an im- 
portant place in most, if not all, patterns of instruc- 
tion. Among these are: the identification of purposes 
or objectives, making assignments, classroom motiva- 
tion, and appraisal of achievement. The research 
summarized in this section relates to several questions 
concerning these specific aspects of teaching. 

Objectives and Assignments. The effectiveness 
of any given pattern of teaching is determined 
by the relationship between the objectives of 
the instruction and the assignments of learning activ- 
ities which are made. Further, it appears that the 
real nature of any approach to teaching can be 
identified readily by the way in which assignments 
are made and the purposes which they are supposed 
to serve. A  teacher-dominated approach inevitably 
involves assignments conceived and made entirely 
by the teacher. A laissez-faire methodology involves 
assignments which are vague and inconclusive and 
poorly understood by students. A democratic ap- 
proach to teaching in which objectives are defined 
through student-teacher discussion and planning will 
be most likely to involve assignments which are 
products of group planning, which are understood by 
members of the class, and which are accepted by 
students. 

Mitchell (84) has demonstrated that teachers who 
set up objectives systematically get better results than 
those who use the conventional question-answer ap- 
proach. This conclusion could have been anticipated. 
Actually much of the experimentation in transfer of 
training involves the effort to determine what learn- 
ing activities are most compatible with desired ob- 
jectives. Many of the studies of factors influencing 
learning as well as of various teaching methods are 
also efforts to develop types of assignments for learn- 
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ing activities which are most compatible with desired 
objectives. 

It has long been recognized that the variety of 
assignments is practically unlimited and includes 
everything that students might do or be expected to 
do to further learning (27, 140). In the early thirties 
Brink (20) analyzed the assignments made by one 
thousand high-school teachers and found that 90 
percent of them were entirely teacher-dominated. 
This is not surprising, in view of the findings cited 
above which show that the teacher-centric pattern 
is still the most common approach to instruction. In 
an early study Powers (104) found that typically 
teachers use only one type of assignment. It is reason- 
able to infer that if teacher-centric teaching methods 
are still most widely used, the teacher-dominated 
assignment must also still be widespread. In general, 
the investigations dealing with “types of assignments” 
have been attempts to determine prevailing practice. 
Inferences have been made as to the superiority of 
one type over another, but the experimental evidence 
is largely lacking. Some investigators have held that 
definite assignments, regardless of type, result in 
superior achievement (11). However, since the evi- 
dence for superiority is usually in the form of test 
scores, this might have been assumed. In common 
parlance, a “definite” assignment usually means that 
the teacher calls attention in the assignment to mat- 
ters which will be emphasized in the test. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that those receiving such advice 
would be likely to perform better than those taking 
the test without it. McGill (76) studied the relative 
worth of homework assignments in social studies over 
supervised study in school. He reported that in his 
investigation it was not possible to find significant 
values in homework assignments, See also HOMEWORK 
AND GUIDED STUDY. 

In a discussion of organization of instruction, 
Burton (26) analyzed the use of the assignment in 
instruction. He reported that many teachers employ 
various types of assignments, some of quite a low 
level or even “primitive” from the pedagogical point 
of view. He also presented a number of general 
criteria for good assignments. Among these are the 
following: (a) a clear statement of objectives is 
made; (b) connection is established between the as- 
signment and the needs and interests of students; 
(c) the assignment is related to worthy educational 
objectives; (d) study guides and other learning aids 
are incorporated; (e) provision is made for different 
levels of achievement, interest, and need; and (f) 
involvement of students in selecting and formulating 
assignments is secured. 

It is likely that the chief advantage of workbooks 
and various kinds of assignment sheets is that they 
tend to make assignments specific. This is doubtless 
the reason why they find an important role in many 
teacher-centric patterns of teaching. Existing litera- 
ture dealing with workbooks and assignment sheets 
is mostly a report on current practice, with little 
research-supported evidence with respect to their 
value in making assignments or carrying on other 
specific activities of teaching. 
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The advent of various kinds of pupil-centric pat- 
terns of instruction has tended to alter both the 
character and the function of the assignment. In 
teacher-centric methodologies the assignment is 
largely a set of directions and requirements emanat- 
ing from the teacher, but in the pupil-centric pattern 
it becomes a series of planned activities developed 
and agreed on by the class as a whole. Any approach 
to method that genuinely embraces group planning 
of learning activities will involve this view of the 
assignment. In pupil-centric patterns of teaching, 
therefore, the making of assignments for work is an 
integral part of the total group process and is not 
a separate and distinct aspect of methodology. There 
is some evidence that students prefer the kind of 
work assignments which are products of group plan- 
ning. A study by Doll (43), in which the attitudes of 
1237 high-school students toward assignments were 
studied, revealed the students’ preference for assign- 
ments derived from teacher-pupil planning. Students 
did not like assignments of either the authoritarian or 
the laissez-faire type. They expressed preference for 
plans which gave them a measure of freedom to 
work under good guidance, 

Classroom Motivation, Classroom motivation is 
defined here as including anything the teacher may 
do to increase students’ effort or desire to learn. 
Investigations which suggest that students should or 
should not learn by wholes, distribute their learning 
in spaced intervals, concentrate on review immedi- 
ately after initial learning, eliminate distractions, or 
recite to themselves as they study will not be con- 
sidered. It is granted that these techniques may result 
in faster learning, which may itself be an incentive 
to more learning. See also LEARNING and MOTIVATION. 

It is customary to classify motivational procedures 
in two categories: (a) The first category includes 
those procedures which attempt to motivate the 
learner through helping him perceive more clearly 
the relation between goals accepted by the learner 
and the learning experience. In such cases the motiva- 
tion is said to be intrinsic. (b) The second category 
includes those procedures in which the teacher resorts 
to rewards which have little if any intrinsic relation 
to the task set for the learner. In these cases the 
motivation is said to be extrinsic. 

The procedures employed in the studies by Collings 
(35) and Wrightstone (138, 139) are primarily of 
the first type. Those used by Thorndike (127) belong 
to the second. It can be reasoned that since the 
teacher-centric approach to teaching is more likely 
to involve extrinsic means of motivation, and since 
the teacher-centric approach has generally prevailed, 
there is little wonder that much more attention has 
been given to the effects of extrinsic motivation than 
to methods which incorporate intrinsic motives. There 
has been considerable theorizing about the latter, 
but the actual amount of systematic evidence is still 
meager. In a study of various problems of school 
discipline, Celler (34) found the motivational aspect 
of teaching to be crucial. He concluded that effective 
discipline was a function of the whole learning 
process and could be improved through good instruc- 
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tional practices, particularly the use of audio-visual 
aids. Park (99) concluded that although there are 
many ways to motivate students, and although visual 
aids are important in this respect, the personality of 
the teacher remains the most important factor. Trow 
and others (129) suggested three potential sources 
for motivation in the class situation: (a) setting of 
goals by the group which leads to a greater identifica- 
tion of students with learning objectives; (b) a good 
classroom atmosphere in which each student finds 
acceptance as a group member; (c) acceptance of 
all in the class as participating members. This con- 
cept, which involves a high degree of intrinsic 
motivation, may be contrasted with Thorndike’s con- 
clusion (127) that the “intrinsic” or “extrinsic” char- 
acter of the reward is of small consequence; a reward 
of some kind is sufficient. 

Success in achievement seems to be one of the 
strongest motivating forces. Students who are success- 
ful, and who therefore derive satisfaction from a 
learning activity, are motivated toward additional 
learning, Robert Sears (115) showed that failure 
produced a decrease in interest and effort, a sharp 
increase in daydreaming, a reduction in social respon- 
siveness, and an increase of nonadjustive behavior. 
Pauline Sears (114) found that children with a his- 
tory of success in learning approached new learning 
activities with confidence and with a realistic view 
of their own capabilities. Those with histories of fail- 
ure in learning tasks tended to be unrealistic about 
their capabilities to master new tasks. They either 
greatly overestimated or greatly underestimated their 
capabilities for learning. Cartwright (32) and Geb- 
hard (52) found that success and failure influence 
the attractiveness of learning tasks. Success served 
to change previously neutral tasks into attractive 
ones; failure tended to make the tasks unattractive. 
Evidence of this kind would appear to indicate that 
one of the most effective means of motivation avail- 
able to the teacher lies in arranging learning situa- 
tions so that every student experiences a reasonable 
degree of success, The evidence is strong that success 
breeds success and failure breeds failure. 

Social incentives appear to be important with 
respect to motivation. Studies concerned with the 
relative effectiveness of social incentives on learning 
have evaluated results, for the most part, in terms 
of acquisition of subject matter in various types of 
competitive situations (80, 117), The results of such 
studies favor individual rewards over group recogni- 
tion. There is little evidence from school situations 
concerning the effectiveness of social incentives when 
the development of attitudes, understandings, and be- 
havior compatible with democratic ideals are the 
objectives sought. 

Almost any kind of tangible or intangible social 
reward, including prizes and various kinds of social 
recognition, will enhance learning of some students 
in the group. It is most effective for those who recog- 
nize that they have a superior chance of excelling. 
It has least effect on those who see that they have 
little or no chance of winning. In some cases, rewards 
of this type may interfere with the learning of some 
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students. The effect of co-workers is usually to facili- 
tate or enhance individual achievement (74, 88). 
Investigations of the use of praise, blame, reproof, 
and sarcasm indicate that students generally react 
more favorably to positive rather than to negative 
treatment. For example, Hurlock’s study (62) showed 
that the subjects who were reproved actually de- 
creased in proficiency whereas the praised group 
continued to gain in proficiency, There is variation in 
effect from student to student, and there is little or 
no evidence concerning the long-time effects (105). 

It is widely recognized that motivation is one of 
the really crucial aspects of educational method. 
Some good experimental work has been done, but it 
must be acknowledged that the evidence is as yet 
insufficient to answer the question, “What are the 
relative merits of various motivational techniques?” 
More specifically, there is great need for study under 
typical school conditions which would throw light 
on such questions as these: (a) What are the relative 
effects of intrinsic versus extrinsic motivation in terms 
of speed of learning, retention of learning, desire to 
continue learning, and changed behavior patterns? 
(b) How are learning and retention affected when 
the amount of reward and recognition increases or 
decreases? (c) What significance does the concept of 
readiness have for motivation? (d) What is the 
relationship between various types and degrees of 
motivation and various levels of learning, such as 
memorizing, understanding, acquiring psychomotor 
skill, and problem solving? 

Relating Learning to Students’ Needs and Experi- 
ences, There is evidence that when learning activities 
are related to the needs and interests of some students 
but unrelated to the needs of others, the former will 
learn more rapidly and their learning will have 
greater permanence (35, 50, 138, 139). In a situation 
free from coercion the latter will make no effort to 
learn. This principle applies frequently without re- 
ceiving conscious attention from the teacher. It is, of 
course, part of the problem of the relation of meaning 
to learning. The teacher can do much to make clear 
the relationship existing but not apprehended by 
students at the beginning of their learning experience, 
When this is done, learning is facilitated (23); when 
interest or need leads to continued use, retention 1s 
superior (64). Anderson and Gates (6) have pointed 
out that the best kind of practice is that which occurs 
in a functional educational experience. Under such 
conditions students use skills and apply facts pre- 
viously learned and thus maintain learning in a 
meaningful context. F 

The role of meaning in the formulation of educa- 
tional method has received considerable attention. 
Studies of learning and teaching in various fields of 
the curriculum have been reported. Brownell and 
Moser (24) studied meaningful and mechanical ap- 
proaches to teaching subtraction in arithmetic. Two 
different methods of borrowing in subtraction (de- 
composition and equal additions) were used in the 
experiment. The findings indicate that in general me 
important factor was not which of the methods ? 
borrowing was taught, but rather whether the teach- 
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ing method used was rational (meaningful) or me- 
chanical (involving mostly rote learning). Equal 
addition was found to be better than decomposition 
on some occasions when taught mechanically, but 
decomposition was generally superior when taught 
meaningfully. 

Anderson (5) studied achievement under two dif- 
ferent approaches, meaning versus drill. His findings 
indicate advantages for the drill method for students 
with relatively low ability but with good achievement 
on the pretest. The meaning approach was found 
advantageous for those with superior ability but with 
relatively low scores on the pretest. An important 
implication of Anderson’s findings may well be that 
certain psychological approaches to learning (and 
hence certain approaches to teaching method) may 
be complementary and not mutually exclusive. 

Swenson (121) studied the meaning approach and 
the mechanical approach to the teaching of addition 
combinations. She found the meaning approach— 
which stressed organization and development of gen- 
eralizations and concepts—to be superior, especially 
when transfer was the criterion. Almy (3), Betts 
(13), and Hildreth (58) reported studies in the 
teaching of reading which support the superiority of 
the meaning approach in teaching that subject. 

Appraising Student Progress. Effective evaluation 
of student achievement with respect to accepted goals 
of instruction is considered an indispensable aspect 
of good teaching. The evaluation procedures that are 
used become a part of the instructional process and 
influence students in many ways. Aspects of this in- 
fluence have been studied to some extent, 

One of the functions that evaluation serves is to 
enable students to determine how well they are 
achieving. Evidence indicates that when students are 
aware of their learning progress, their performance 
will be superior to what it would have been without 
such knowledge (49). Presumably this is caused, in 
part at least, by the motivating effect of knowledge 
of progress. The principle is often interpreted as a 
process of encouraging an individual to “compete 
with himself.” Much of the evidence available comes 
from laboratory-type experimentation (18) and in- 
volves the question of the extent to which findings 
obtained under laboratory conditions can be applied 
directly to the complexities of school practice (41). 
However, Ross (110) found that knowledge of 
progress was not so important a factor in classroom 
learning as in laboratory learning. Certainly, inform- 
ing students of their progress is effective only on the 
assumption that they are willing to learn in the first 
place. In the absence of all other motives, informa- 
tion about progress is of little consequence, In fact, 
the very concept of progress is inapplicable. 

Written examinations or tests have commonly been 
used as the chief evaluation device. Early investiga- 
tions (51, 56, 71) showed that students who were 
tested periodically—daily or at the end of each unit 
of study—made slightly higher scores on final exami- 
nations and on delayed-recall tests than those students 
who were not tested prior to the final examination. 

The effect of the final examination has also been 
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studied, particularly in colleges. Remmers (109), in 
a carefully designed study of 811 engineering stu- 
dents, divided his subjects into two groups. Students 
in the experimental group were excused from the 
final examination if their average based on frequent 
tests was satisfactory. Students in the control group 
took the final examination. Both groups had taken 
the same tests during the semester. Eighteen days 
after the final examination a delayed-recall test was 
given to both groups. The scores of the two groups 
on this test were approximately equal. It should be 
noted that Remmers was studying the effects of the 
final examination and not of testing in general. 

Schutte (113) conducted an experiment with col- 
lege students in which a group of students was told 
that there would be no final examination. A compa- 
rable group was given a final examination, but they 
were not allowed time to study for it. The first group 
was given a “surprise” examination and did not make 
scores as high as the second group who had expected 
a final test. The causal factor here, which may ac- 
count for the difference in performance, could very 
well have been the attitudes of the students toward 
the “surprise” factor, especially since the students 
were told they had a choice of having their scores 
on the examination included in their semester grades 
if they desired. The findings of Remmers and Schutte 
cannot be compared, because Schutte did not give a 
delayed-recall test and his conclusions are based only 
on the final examination scores. 

Studies of the relative effectiveness of announced 
and unannounced tests have also been reported by 
Gable (51) and Pease (101). Students tend to make 
higher scores on announced tests, but this superiority 
diminishes greatly when effectiveness is measured by 
delayed-recall tests. The evidence tends to support 
the usual practice of announced tests so that students 
may review, that is, “cram.” When a test is announced 
Students vary their preparation according to the type 
of test they expect. 

The way in which the results of any test or exami- 
nation are treated may also influence learning. Curtis 
and Woods (39), in an early study, and Curtis (38), 
more recently, found that high-school students who 
scored their own examination papers and discussed 
the correct answers made higher scores on subsequent 
tests than did students whose papers were checked by 
the teacher. Such findings are useful, but hardly 
surprising, since in most cases the discussion of the 
examination serves as an additional review of the 
material covered, as well as providing insight into 
the kind of responses desired by the teacher. This 
latter kind of “test wisdom” can have a significant 
effect on subsequent performance. 

More recent concepts of teaching method, partic- 
ularly those referred to in this article as pupil-centric, 
have involved a somewhat different approach to 
evaluation. Generally speaking, these newer concepts 
have made the planning and carrying out of evalua- 
tion an integral and important aspect of the teaching 
process. An extensive literature dealing with this 
newer concept of evaluation has emerged. Perhaps 
the earliest major contribution to the development 
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of newer methods of appraisal was made by those 
associated with the study conducted by the Progres- 
sive Education Association (119). In connection with 
this project evaluation instruments were developed 
to measure and appraise such outcomes as: ability 
to reason logically, development of social sensitivity, 
development of appreciation, extent and types of 
interests, and achievement of personal and social 
adjustment. Another major contribution appeared in 
the Forty-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (91), in which techniques 
were described for measuring understanding in vari- 
ous fields of the curriculum. The chapter by Sims, 
in particular, indicates the newer trends in concepts 
of evaluation. 

The most important considerations in connection 
with the newer approach to appraisal are: (a) evalu- 
ation must always be done in terms of the recognized 
objectives of the group; (b) a variety of kinds of 
data are necessary; (c) appraisal should always be 
diagnostic in the sense that results obtained should 
be used to improve subsequent learning (9, 83, 87, 
116). When evaluation is conceived in this way it 
becomes an aspect of teaching method rather than 
something which occurs after instruction has taken 
place. 

This concept involves the use of data from achieve- 
ment tests, but it also requires data from other 
sources, Among the newer devices and techniques 
used in evaluative procedures are the following: be- 
havior scales and checklists (30, 96); anecdotal and 
diary-type records (1, 4); projective techniques (93, 
94); interest inventories (68, 79); and sociometric 
techniques (67). 

The evidence indicates an increasing tendency in 
American education to view appraisal as an integral 
part of the teaching process. This principle has served 
as a major theme in the theoretical discussions of 
appraisal published in the last decade. Nevertheless, 
more specific information from experimental studies 
is needed in this area, particularly with respect to 
such questions as these: (a) What are the effects of 
evaluation on student attitudes, understandings, and 
behavior patterns? (b) How may evaluation proce- 
dures be employed in order that they may have true 
functional value in the teaching process? Trustworthy 
evidence concerning such questions, preferably gained 
in public-school situations, should serve to enhance 
practice in the classroom. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


The international language from the fall of the 
Roman Empire through the period of the Renaissance 
was Latin, a living language, based on oral practice. 
Donatus in the fourth century wrote a brief Latin 
primer. Intended to be used as a reference grammar, 
it was soon misused; and grammar, instead of a 
means toward an end, became a study in itself. Struc- 
ture and style were emphasized to the exclusion of 
content. Later the great educator and contemporary 
of Luther, Wolfgang Ratke, advocated that extensive 
reading ultimately led to mastery of a language. At 
this same time Michel de Montaigne, 1533-92, 
advocated the “natural” method of learning a second 
language—an approach based on the way one’s native 
language was acquired during infancy and childhood 
without benefit of books and rules. 

Comenius’ The Gates of Tongues Unlocked was a 
treatise designed to simplify the learning of a second 
language (Latin). This book introduced the inductive 
approach to learning grammar, which is today in- 
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corporated in the eclectic, reading, and aural-oral 
methods of second-language teaching. Several thou- 
sand common stock words based on a variety of 
topics were arranged in sentences. From these the 
student deduced the grammatical principles of the 
language. Comenius was also the first to introduce 
the use of visual materials (realia) in learning vocab- 
ulary. In the seventeenth century, John Locke, a critic 
of language teaching, recommended that a second 
language (French) be “talked into” the child natu- 
rally. He suggested that if the purpose were to under- 
stand written French, reading alone without grammar 
would attain this end. The purpose for which the 
language was to be used determined the attack. 

The majority of students trained in languages in 
the United States in the nineteenth and early decades 
of the twentieth centuries were influenced by the 
techniques of Johann Meidinger. Rules were memo- 
rized, and the native language was translated into 
the foreign language with the aid of copious foot- 
notes. The purpose was to discipline the mind, 
develop the memory, and train the student in logical 
thinking. This approach made the study of a modern 
language academically respectable, since modern lan- 
guages in the public schools of the United States were 
considered too utilitarian to deserve a place in the 
classical curriculum. One of the most popular texts 
using this method was Charles Follen’s A Practical 
Grammar of the German Language (71). 

About 1850, individuals experimenting with origi- 
nal ideas of teaching arrived in the United States to 
establish their own modern-language schools. From 
1866 to 1869, Heness (88) and Sauveur (200), using 
a more systematic natural method than that advo- 
cated by Montaigne and Locke, started private 
modern-language schools where the spoken language 
was stressed. The modern language was used exclu- 
sively even in the analysis of grammatical structure, 
which was treated only at the end of the course. The 
theory was that the student had to understand the 
language before he could analyze it. This method 
left its imprint on textbooks in sections called “Con- 
versational Practice” and was used extensively in the 
Army Specialized Training Program (ASTP). Heness 
and Sauveur were the first to establish summer 
schools for an intensive five weeks’ study of a modern 
language. Such summer schools still play an impor- 
tant role in teacher training. 

Claude Marcel in 1867 advocated the reading ap- 
proach, with emphasis on the training of the ear as 
well as the eye. Students listened to and read familiar 
material which was graded in difficulty. Children read 
from twenty to thirty volumes a year with no formal 
training in grammar, since it failed to explain the 
meaning of words and phrases. This concept of the 
reading method, with slight refinements, was later 
advocated by Bond (27), Hagboldt (84, 85), and 
West (229). In 1860, the science of phonetics was 
born in Germany. Wilhelm Vietor, its foremost ex- 
ponent, applied it to foreign-language study in his 
“reform” or “direct” method, using a strictly oral 
procedure and ample use of realia. By means of the 
accurate learning of the sounds of a language and 


the memorization of meaningful phrases and sen- 
tences in connected discourse, the student learned 
to speak and understand the spoken language. Stu- 
dents developed their own grammar of the language 
inductively and tried to think in the language they 
were learning. Visual aids were used as a basis for 
conversation and brought local color into the class- 
room. Walter (226) introduced this method into the 
United States in 1911; it is a method which requires 
a teacher with a perfect mastery of the language and 
inexhaustible energy. Teachers who used this direct 
method in the United States tried to accomplish in 
a two-year high-school or one-year college course the 
same results that were obtained on the continent 
where language study was of six to nine years’ dura- 
tion. Although college teachers of the United States 
were conversant with the method and a brief account 
of it appeared in the report of the Committee of 
Twelve (159), it had very little effect upon the typical 
foreign-language teacher. 

In 1892 the National Education Association began 
a nationwide survey to revise the secondary-school 
curriculum, Committees were formed to restate ob- 
jectives and examine the content matter of their 
respective subjects. In 1898 such a committee for 
foreign-language teaching was appointed by the 
Modern Language Association of America. The re- 
port of this committee (159) represented the practical 
counsel embodying the best thought and research of 
that day and became the backbone of all the syllabi 
and college programs in the United States. It accepted 
the fourfold aim of speaking, writing, understanding, 
and reading. Children below 10 were to be taught by 
the natural method. For a six-year course beginning 
with age 12, the direct method was to be used the 
first three years; after that a more intensive study of 
grammar, with reading and translation of good litera- 
ture and oral and written composition, was to take 
its place. For a four-year language course, emphasis 
was to be on reading after the first year. A shorter 
course was to stress only reading accompanied by 
scientific training in pronunciation, drill in rudiments 
of grammar, and a moderate amount of oral practice. 

ROLE OF MODERN LANGUAGES. Modern lan- 
guages in the United States present an interesting and 
bewildering picture. French, German, and Spanish 
played a fundamental role in our early cultural de- 
velopment. “As early as 1608 religious orders taught 
children the language and culture of France in New 
England”; the wealthy settlers brought with them 
tutors from Europe. After 1682 William Penn re- 
quested Germans to teach their language in the local 
parochial schools. In the southeastern and south- 
western parts of the United States, religious orders 
taught Spanish as early as 1606. Italian appeared on 
the scene in the nineteenth century. As early as 1749, 
Franklin, seeking to develop a curriculum more 
suited to the needs of the people in their communities, 
introduced both French and German in his Academy, 
and for commercial reasons Spanish was introduced 
in 1766. The teaching of modern languages in insti- 
tutions of higher learning began at Harvard in 1725. 
The universities created chairs in modern languages; 
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scholars such as Longfellow, Ticknor, and Lowell, as 
professors of modern language, did much to elevate 
modern-language study. In some instances the cul- 
tural background of communities led to the introduc- 
tion of a modern language in the schools. A picture 
of what has happened to enrollment in the classical 
and modern languages can be obtained from the data 
of Table 1. A similar changing emphasis took place 
in the colleges and universities; by 1913, 89 percent 
of our higher institutions required a modern foreign 
language for entrance (178). 


TABLE 1 
ENROLLMENT IN LATIN AND MODERN LANGUAGES 


PERCENT 

TOTAL PERCENT ENROLLED 

HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLED IN MODERN 

YEAR ENROLLMENT IN LATIN LANGUAGES 
1890 202,963 34.7 16.3 
1905 679,702 50.2 29.3 
1915 1,328,984 37.3 35.9 
1934 5,620,625 16.0 19.5 
1949 5,399,452 78 13.7 
1955 6,582,300 6.9 13.7 


Our international relations are always reflected in 
the popularity of the modern languages taught in our 
schools. Since 1776, French has been a popular lan- 
guage. In 1850 the rise of Germany as a nation of 
science brought the study of German great prestige 
until World War I, when the study of German col- 
lapsed. Americans began to distrust everything Ger- 
man, everything foreign. Twenty-two states passed 
laws hostile to modern-language instruction. Although 
in 1923 the Supreme Court reversed this legislation, 
the United States remained isolationist in mood dur- 
ing the twenties and thirties, Also, new theories in 
education relegated foreign-language study to an un- 
important place. Table 2 shows the allocation of 
enrollment in modern languages. The gap left by 
German was only partially filled by the increase in 
the study of French and Spanish. Other fields of 
study took over. Spanish became the number one 
language of the United States, especially with the 
development of the Good Neighbor Policy and the 
defeat of France in 1940. Peculiarly, from 1924 to 
1936, with the rise of Mussolini, the teaching of 


TABLE 2 


ENROLLMENT IN FRENCH, GERMAN, AND SPANISH 


TOTAL 


HIGH-SCHOOL PERCENT ENROLLED IN 
YEAR ENROLLMENT FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 
1915 1,328,984 8.8 24.4 "Bi 
1934 5,620,625 10.9 2.4 6.2 
1949 5,399,452 4.7 0.8 8.2 
1955 6,582,300 5.6 0.8 1.3 
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Italian in large urban centers was pursued vigorously. 
As the high schools dropped foreign-language study, 
colleges found it realistic to drop their language 
entrance requirements. In 1956 only about 31 percent 
of our 830 accredited liberal-arts colleges retained 
the foreign-language entrance requirement, and 85 
percent of them had a degree requirement (178). 

THE MODERN-LANGUAGE STUDY. As a re- 
sult of World War I critics of American secondary 
education decided that an evaluation of the curricu- 
lum was again in order. “Intellectual discipline” and 
the “grammar-translation” method were in disfavor. 
During the first half of the twentieth century the 
greatest educational experiment in all history was 
taking place. Education was open to all Americans 
regardless of social or economic conditions. The 
public high school was no longer exclusively college 
preparatory, but also terminal in its function. An 
academic curriculum was not suited to all students. 
There was a new focus on work experience and the 
social studies. To gear modern-language study to the 
new trends was a challenge. The modern-language 
teachers undertook, in 1924, with the aid of a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, the first scientific 
investigation in the language learning field. The Com- 
mittee on Direction and Control of the Modern 
Language Study consisted of twenty leading modern- 
language workers in the United States and Canada, 
three special investigators, and an advisor in educa- 
tional psychology. The results of the study, completed 
in 1927, were published in 17 volumes. The most 
controversial volume of the series, known as the 
Coleman report, discussed the findings (53). The 
Study had a far-reaching effect on the secondary 
schools and colleges of the United States for the 
better or for the worse. Conditions were chaotic with 
regard to methods used. Much variability was found 
regarding the period in school and the age of the 
student at which modern-language study was begun. 
Eighty-three percent of the high-school students 
studied a modern language for a period of two years 
only; scores made on American Council tests indi- 
cated that 50 percent of the two-year graduates and 
30 percent of the three-year graduates could not use 
the language for reading or writing with even a 
moderate degree of ease. Investigations of the cultural 
content taught exposed a great lack of appropriate 
material. This had to be provided by the teacher, but 
here again Purin’s study disclosed a lack of adequate 
teacher preparation (188). 

The Study presented little evidence that any given 
classroom procedure was superior and emphasized 
the need to determine the effect of various ap- 
proaches to second-language learning applied under 
typical American classroom conditions. As a result, 
Coleman (53) recommended a single objective, the 
development of the ability to read easily and com- 
prehendingly. He concluded that there was close 
correspondence between limited reading experience 
and poor attainment. The remedy lay in increased 
reading in the classroom, Experimental evidence in 
the field of reading in the vernacular justified such a 
hypothesis. Whether conditions in the initial stages 
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of learning to read a second language were the same 
as those for the vernacular was not debated. Coleman 
also recommended scientifically graded reading mate- 
rials and a three-year curriculum with closer articu- 
lation between high school and college. 

The Study was the occasion for the development 
of word (34, 35, 162, 225), idiom (47, 87, 121), and 
syntax counts (50, 122), and of objective testing pro- 
cedures in the areas of vocabulary, grammar, and 
reading comprehension (89, 232), These advances 
were of inestimable value for the textbook writer, 
the experimenter, and the test maker. 

As a result of the Study, a few modern-language 
specialists carried on experimentation comparing the 
traditional or eclectic method with the reading 
method. On reading tests, classes which read more 
surpassed those which read less (234, 235). How- 
ever, classes where extensive reading was unsuper- 
vised were no better than eclectic classes in reading 
attainment (48). Apparently extensive reading alone 
was not the answer to better reading attainment. 
Experiments in the Milwaukee high schools from 
1929 to 1932 demonstrated that the experimental 
groups with reading comprehension as the objective 
made significantly poorer results than the national 
norms established on the American Council Alpha 
French Test. Students who had low scores in reading 
their native tongue tended to have low scores on the 
reading examination in French (54). In a comparable 
study of fifty institutions from 1930 to 1933 it was 
found that the more material read, the higher the 
scores on the vocabulary and silent-reading sections 
of the American Council Alpha French Test (54). 
Bond at the University of Chicago established experi- 
mental courses that emphasized reading as the main 
objective, grammar for recognition purposes only, 
listening, and correlating students’ outside reading 
with individual interests and aptitudes, and found that 
the students’ scores on the American Council tests 
surpassed the established norms. Another check on 
the attainment of these students was provided by a 
comparison of their grades in subsequent courses 
with grades of students entering with two or three 
years of language study completed elsewhere. The 
percentages of honor, average, low, and failing grades 
were distinctly favorable to the experimental group 
(27), 

Such studies did not take into account that usually 
the pre-adolescent or adolescent found reading and 
the reading content unpalatable and unattractive. 
Enrollments were decreasing alarmingly. Language 
teachers devoted more time to teaching about lan- 
guage, studying the structure of language in general, 
and discussing foreign cultures in English. This period 
saw the introduction of general-language courses into 
the junior high school, where the student was given 
a taste of Latin, French, German, Spanish, and some- 
times Italian to entice him into foreign-language 
classes. In the thirties and forties trends were be- 
coming apparent which were to put an imprint on 
the future language teaching of our country. The 
Eight Year Study of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation and the Educational Policies Commission’s 
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Education for all American Youth made foreign lan- 
guage, together with science and mathematics, special- 
interest subjects for college-bound students only. 
Although curriculum specialists believed in educating 
all students for international understanding, this was 
not done through the channels of a modern language. 
Believing that language courses had something to 
offer to the terminal student as well as the college- 
bound student, many language teachers were con- 
cerned with integrating foreign-language study and 
with reorienting the language program to provide for 
widening international horizons of all future Ameri- 
can citizens. 

THE STANFORD LANGUAGE ARTS INVESTI- 
GATION. To meet these challenges, a second major 
investigation, the Stanford Language Arts Investiga- 
tion, was begun in 1936 by Kaulfers, Kefauver, and 
Roberts, who planned a three-year curriculum study 
involving 151 teachers and administrators and ten 
thousand students in 28 schools distributed through 
three western states. The results presented practices 
used by the participating foreign-language, English, 
and social-studies teachers (112, 119). The directors 
set out to deal with the whole teaching-learning situ- 
ation in a school program. Language skills were to 
be developed through providing reading materials of 
cultural and social significance and of immediate value 
to the student. Outcomes were evaluated not solely 
in terms of a knowledge of the mechanics of lan- 
guage, as was the case in the Modern Language 
Study, The foreign-language program was to enrich 
the general educational experiences of all students, 
and therefore offered courses in English on foreign 
cultures and literatures as well as unified programs 
which fused foreign languages, English, social studies, 
art, music, and dramatics. In appraising the programs, 
traditional measuring instruments were used where 
programs had elements in common with the tradi- 
tional foreign-language courses. Anecdotal records, 
attitude scales, and social-insight tests were used to 
measure the social objectives. In the final analysis 
the experimental classes showed: (a) an increase of 
100 to 300 percent in number of students continuing 
foreign-language classes beyond the usual two years; 
(b) a conspicuous gain over the control classes in 
ratings on race-prejudice scales, showing a more 
tolerant attitude toward the people whose language 
was learned; (c) gains in knowledge and information 
about the country and its people two to three times 
as great as that of the conventional classes; and (d) 
scores as high as those obtained by the students in 
the conventional courses in reading, grammar, and 
vocabulary. The textbooks developed and used in the 
investigation, with their wealth of challenging units 
and the inclusion of pertinent pictures, attractive 
typographical aids, and graphic arrangement, were 
forerunners of the as yet too few masterpieces of 
publishing art. The investigation placed skills in their 
proper place, as means toward ends. 

MODERN-LANGUAGE TEACHING DURING 
WORLD WAR II. The Intensive Language Program, 
an important movement which was to make an indel- 
ible mark on modern-language teaching, was engi- 
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neered by the linguistic scientists. The development 
of this science was stimulated by anthropological 
studies of the languages and cultures of the American 
Indian, Franz Boas in 1911, Edward Sapir in 1921— 
both anthropologists—and Leonard Bloomfield in 
1933 found the traditional historical approach im- 
possible for the study of exotic languages and reverted 
to an analytical, descriptive approach. Language, ac- 
cording to Bloomfield (26), is a system of vocal 
symbols which represent the experience of a people; 
and the written language, which comes later in the 
cultural development of a people, is a graphic sym- 
bolization of these vocal symbols. If this is the case, 
then each language has its own sounds, forms, and 
meanings and must be taught in terms of that struc- 
ture and not in terms of the structure of the Latin 
language. The approach must be first through the 
learning of sounds and oral speech. Thus descriptive 
or structural linguistics developed its own methodol- 
ogy (61, 126). 

The Intensive Language Program was a plan for 
the study of language devised by linguistic scientists, 
sponsored and supported in 1941 by the Committee 
on the Language Program of the American Council 
of Learned Societies to train experts in the little- 
known languages of the Far East, Middle East, and 
Africa for possible military and diplomatic use. The 
program occupied the full time of the student: 15 
hours of classroom instruction, 15 hours of drill with 
the native speakers (informants), and 20 to 30 hours 
of individual preparation per week. Two or three 
six-week sessions of this kind separated by short 
intervals of rest yielded the best results in the shortest 
time (12, 43, 142). Bloomfield (26) criticized existing 
practices in foreign-language teaching on the basis 
of meager class hours, reliance on written home as- 
signments, emphasis on grammar, and lack of teacher 
training in aural-oral skills. Instead he recommended 
that the teacher talk the language rather than merely 
talk about it. Clearcut phonetic habits must be estab- 
lished for fluent reading. The foreign language is 
presented in practical situations. Instead of learning 
rules, students commit to memory phrases and sen- 
tences through drill and repetition. Hearing and imi- 
tating a native speaker helps the student understand 
and speak the language. No writing is used, other 
than an accurate phonemic transcription if necessary. 
Supplemental aids are used for gaining an insight into 
the cultural setting. 

In 1942 the Armed Forces established specialized 
training programs. A global war required specific 
language skills, the most important of which was a 
practical speaking ability. The American Council of 
Learned Societies was called on for help. There were 
three programs: (a) The Army Language Section 
Program for self-study provided language guides and 
phrase books accompanied by phonograph records 
available in nearly forty languages. It also provided 
well-graded texts providing the equivalent of a full 
year of instruction in a college foreign-language 
course. These were accompanied by records, avail- 
able in several dozen languages. After the war, Henry 
Holt and Company manufactured and published 
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these as their “Spoken Language Series.” (b) The 
Foreign Language and Area Programs of the Provost 
Marshal General’s Office trained the occupation and 
military government officers. (c) The Army Special- 
ized Training Program, Language and Area Section, 
was the most familiar of the programs since it in- 
volved some 15,000 enlisted Army men housed in 
some 55 colleges and universities and exposed to 
some 5000 language courses including both Western 
and Oriental languages. The courses were of nine 
months’ duration, with three consecutive periods of 
12 weeks each. The plan of instruction included 25 
hours a week devoted to language and area study— 
a 60 to 40 ratio. The 15 contact hours of language 
study were divided into three class hours for analysis 
of the language structure, with varying amounts of 
reading and writing with groups of 70 to 80 trainees 
in a class, and 12 hours of laboratory work devoted 
to conversational drill under the guidance of a native 
(informant) with groups of ten trainees or less in 
each laboratory class. Materials were related to situ- 
ations in which the soldier would be apt to find him- 
self in the military arena. The program made wide 
use of audio-visual materials such as records, wire 
recorders, radio broadcasts, and films. The area pro- 
gram of ten hours was devoted to geography, history, 
contemporary institutions, and culture. The last three 
months of area study was given in the foreign lan- 
guage (12, 139). 

The ideas upon which the composite program was 
based were not new, as can be seen from the history 
of method described above. A completely objective 
evaluation of the program was never made. Schueler 
(204), a supporter of the Army language program, 
questioned whether a reading mastery can be best 
attained by these aural-oral methods and called for 
experimentation. However, he admitted that the at- 
tainment of a speaking command of a language 
appealed to the practical in the average American 
student. Springer (210) made a comparative analysis 
of time spent in actual language study and found that 
the language trainee in the ASTP spent considerably 
more hours on language study in nine months than 
the college student did in his three years of study. 
Ryden (195) administered a questionnaire to 81 
trainees stationed at the University of Minnesota. 
Seventy-four stated they would choose this method 
again for learning a second language, three would 
choose the eclectic method, and four a combination 
of the two. Fifty-eight thought that they had acquired 
greater skill in speaking the language, 26 greater 
skill in reading, and 31 greater skill in writing. Their 
general attitudes were that they learned the language 
faster and more easily; used it in a natural, life-like 
manner; mastered grammar through usage; got the 
feeling of the language; and liked the reproduction 
of the atmosphere of the country, the contact with 
the natives, and living with linguistically inclined 
classmates. Some expressed concern, however, over 
the monotony of the drill sessions. 

It was impossible to ascertain comprehensively 
and definitely what the actual results and achieve- 
ments in Army language instruction were. Testing 
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and grading were dependent upon the practices of 
the respective colleges and universities, and the direc- 
tors and instructors were often not conversant with 
the linguistic approach and tailored their programs 
as they saw fit. No follow-up to determine the per- 
manency of results was made. Educators saw in these 
programs important implications for the future of 
modern-language teaching in the colleges and high 
schools of the nation, and some of the popular 
articles gave an impression that the millennium had 
come. Nothing was farther from the truth, These 
students, in nine months of instruction occupying 
most of their waking hours, acquired a mastery of 
certain pat phrases and constructions, but rarely at- 
tained the mastery required for the give and take of 
spontaneous communication. Critics noted the diffi- 
culties of applying these methods in a secondary- 
school or college situation, The time factor, hour 
for hour, in the Army's nine months was equivalent 
to six years of high-school language study. Superla- 
tively trained teachers, small classes, audio-visual 
equipment, and students with a high IQ and strong 
motivation concentrating solely on language study 
constituted unusual conditions. The application of 
linguistics and structural analysis represented an enor- 
mous advance in language teaching. However, 
whether these methods were consistently better than 
other methods was for the future researcher to inves- 
tigate and determine. 

THE CHICAGO INVESTIGATION OF SECOND- 
LANGUAGE TEACHING. A program of such vast 
size as the ASTP was to have its effect on language 
instruction. Language courses in the colleges where 
the programs were conducted became semi-intensive 
courses with double and even triple time, using 
the aural-oral approach and mimicry-memorization 
(mim-mem) techniques in drill sections under the 
guidance of fluent speakers or natives. The Chicago 
investigation of the teaching of a second language, 
initiated in 1944, was financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The purpose of the investigation was to 
compare conventional classes not stressing the aural- 
oral objectives with experimental classes stressing 
the aural-oral skills. A rigorous design was impos- 
sible. The study was undertaken in a number of 
colleges and in a number of different situations (43). 
The results were published in 1948 (2, 68). 

The objectives of the experimental programs were 
to give aural-oral skills surpassing those of the con- 
ventional courses and at the same time produce 
reading proficiency equal to that of the conventional 
courses as a by-product of aural-oral ability. The 
measurement of reading skill was common ground 
for testing. The 1937 Cooperative vocabulary, gram- 
mar, and reading comprehension tests were used, but 
the aural tests had to be devised for the investigation. 
Oral production forms were also built but not stand- 
ardized. Seven colleges and one high school furnished 
the data for the conventional courses; eight colleges 
and three high schools furnished data for the experi- 
mental courses. One French group and one Spanish 
group were given elementary courses during the 
summer session. The pace of this course was tripled 
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with twelve class meetings per week. However, test 
results indicated that this form of acceleration was 
neither more nor less effective than the normally 
paced classes. The experimental groups that per- 
formed significantly better aurally (three out of nine 
groups) were groups of students who had had pre- 
vious high-school training. However, in reading skills 
they were usually significantly poorer. Where differ 
ences were not significant, scores favored the experi- 
mental groups on the aural tests and the conventional 
groups on the reading test (2). 

The appraisal of speaking ability was based upon 
data on 203 cases. Although the speaking ability of 
the experimental groups was superior to that of the 
conventional groups, not a single person produced 
spontaneous, fluent speech. They could say what they 
had memorized, but the increased hours of oral drill 
were not sufficient to change the structural patterns 
and recall vocabulary automatically, Nor was there 
evidence of “near-native” ability in comprehension 
In the vocabulary test, the students in the experi 
mental groups knew fewer words than those in the 
conventional groups; however, the vocabulary of the 
spoken-language texts did not coincide with that used 
in the reading tests. On measures of grammar, the 
experimental groups performed as well as the con 
ventional groups. Superior reading skill was developed 
in those programs where the greatest amount of 
time and emphasis was given to it. Thus it was sug 
gested that aural-oral competence did not automati- 
cally create reading ability. It was found that the 
college teachers tended to grade students primarily 
on ability to read and knowledge of grammar. For 
example, the coefficient of correlation between final 
grade and the Cooperative Test score was .70 to .75, 
but was only .04 to .41 between final grade and the 
aural test. Motivation in the experimental classes 
was high at first, but when drill sessions succeeded 
each other relentlessly and the materials became 
more difficult to assimilate the students lost interest. 
The results of the investigation suggested also that 
students with one year of previous language training 
in a high school before entering an elementary course 
lost the advantage at the end of the year. But if the 
student had taken two, three, or four years of lan- 
guage instruction in a secondary school before enter- 
ing the second year of college work, he was better 
able to benefit from the year’s instruction than the 
student who had taken his first year’s training in 
college (2). This coincided with Bond's findings in 
the Chicago reading experiments (27). 

The results of the investigation showed the limited 
ability of the student at the end of the first and 
second year of language training in both the tradi- 
tional and the experimental course, but it also went 
one step farther in investigating the levels of lan- 
guage skills of graduate students who had come to 
the United States from other countries with from 
two to four years of English language study. They, 
having barely mastered 5000 English words, were to 
communicate with persons who used a vocabulary 
of well over 30,000 words. On a 41-item reading test 
given to 250 such students in five training centers, . 
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the mean score was 15.44. On an aural comprehen- 
sion test with a possible 44 items, given to 112 
students at five training centers, the mean was 15.56. 
Only one third of the students answered one half of 
the items correctly. This same aural test was given 
to college freshmen in a remedial English course. 
The highest score made by a foreign student was one 
point lower than that of the lowest score in the 
remedial course. On a structure test of 95 items, the 
foreign students scored a mean of 40.62; and on a 
writing test, based on a 100-point scale, the mean 
was 61.42. The high scores on the structure test did 
not reflect a high degree of reading or aural com- 
prehension. This suggested that there may be a large 
gap between the usual amount of language being 
studied in school and the amount actually needed 
for practical use in another country. The foreign 
student must feel woefully inadequate in his graduate 
work. Much more training and many new materials 
and approaches must be experimented with, possibly 
on an international basis, to secure the maximum 
effectiveness for the thousands of students studying in 
other than their native lands (2). 

There were some instances in the Chicago investi- 
gation in which the experimental approach yielded 
significantly superior results. For example, data from 
the Minnesota experimental program, a part of the 
investigation, were later isolated and subjected to 
various statistical tests. Significant differences in 
aural-oral facility in favor of the experimental group 
were found. Also, the data pointed up clearly that 
the traditional grammar-translation method produced 
no better knowledge of language structure and gave 
no greater reading power than the approach used 
in the experimental groups (22). Hohlfeld (98) 
matched 28 college students in two experimental 
Spanish classes with the same number in the control 
classes by holding 17 variables constant. The experi- 
mental classes developed aural-oral skills through 
audio-machines; the control group used grammar 
analysis, rapid silent reading, and translation. Achieve- 
ment was measured after 8 and 32 weeks. Here 
again, nonsignificant results were obtained on the 
Cooperative Spanish Test, Advanced Form P. Almost 
significant results favored the experimental group on 
an aural comprehension test and a test on Spanish 
life and culture. Significant results were obtained 
for a phonetic accuracy and an oral reading test. 
Hamilton and Haden (86), in a series of experiments 
with 2700 students at the University of Texas using 
similar tests, cautiously concluded that differences 
between the traditional and the aural-oral methods 
in terms of student achievement are slight, but that 
the latter method has in it many features which are 
worth-while adjuncts to language learning. It is evident 
that in investigations such as these there seems to be 
no precise definition of how much aural-oral fluency 
should be expected in a one- or two-year course with 
aural-oral facility as the mean objective, or how 
much is needed to make an effective transfer to 
reading when the reading objective is the main aim 
of the course. Adequate controls and valid pretests 
and post-tests of ability and achievement subjected 
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to rigorous statistical analysis are missing in most of 
the research attempted. 

OTHER POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS. In 1953 
the Rockefeller Foundation undertook to support the 
six-year Foreign Language Program proposed by the 
Modern Language Association. A primary concern 
of this program was the role of the United States in 
world affairs and the need for great numbers of its 
citizens to know modern languages. It therefore 
undertook to survey the existing modern language 
situation and to produce means to improve instruc- 
tion (177, 179, 180). It brought about a close liaison 
among all language organizations, both state and 
regional, and developed a series of information bulle- 
tins. Extensive surveys of high-school certification 
requirements, modern-language offerings in colleges, 
foreign-language entrance and degree requirements, 
foreign-language enrollments at all levels, and the 
status of modern languages in the professional 
schools were made (152). The program has spon- 
sored over fifty conferences and study groups on 
problems of language instruction and the develop- 
ment of teachers’ guides with multiple authorship in 
which foreign-language teachers, descriptive linguists, 
and social scientists have pooled the results of their 
thinking. 

Textbooks on methodology published within the 
last ten years give clear evidence of an orientation 
toward the aural-oral approach. Ornstein (175) ap- 
praised the structurally oriented texts written since 
World War II. The Georgetown University Round 
Table Discussions in Language and Linguistics have 
considered the application of linguistic analysis to 
the preparation of textbook materials (45, 90, 187, 
227), to testing (90), to the language laboratory (45, 
62), to the role of linguistics and culture (94, 165), 
and to the status of machine translation of modern 
languages (227). With this new fund of information 
the profession will be able to do the pilot work nec- 
essary before modern-language learning can be ap- 
praised with any degree of validity and reliability. 

The concept of culture has been extended during 
the second half of the twentieth century. A seminar 
such as the Interdisciplinary Seminar supported by 
the Foreign Language Program would have been 
unheard of before World War II (150). The past 
decade has seen the rapid expansion of the area and 
civilization course with emphasis on the study of 
the languages spoken in the area. Programs at both 
the high-school and university levels promoting the 
exchange of students and teachers are growing con- 
sistently (124, 178). The United States is slowly and 
painfully becoming aware of the existence of millions 
of people who are taking on world leadership roles 
but speak major languages that are not taught in 
our schools or in many of our colleges (178). 

The renewed interest in the living, spoken language 
has significantly advanced the use of specially 
equipped language laboratories in many of the na- 
tion’s schools and colleges. It has also given a spurt 
to radio and TV programs for schools and for the 
public (6, 160). It has been difficult for language 
teachers to keep up with these technological advances. 
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There has scarcely been time for prolonged experi- 
ence and the creation of testing procedures to deter- 
mine whether the outcomes in learning merit the 
financial cost of language laboratories. The U. S. 
Office of Education surveyed the foreign-language 
laboratories in 1957 with regard to location, growth, 
definition, instructional use, and value (105). Several 
relevant bulletins and articles have been written (32, 
45, 62, 138, 155, 184). An increasing number of 
foreign-language teachers are experimenting with 
television and film. Although films have been used 
for language instruction, the production of these for 
specific classroom purposes has been rare. Several 
universities have experimented along these lines. The 
most ambitious project is being conducted at present 
at Wayne University, where the Modern Language 
Audio-Visual Project, just beginning with the Pilot 
French Course, is planned to include other languages 
as well. Preliminary work indicates that experience in 
the laboratory increases the students’ memory span 
in vocabulary and sentence patterns. There was prac- 
tically no absenteeism from class and there were 
45 percent fewer withdrawals (28, 132, 166). 

The first language teaching over commercial TV 
began in April 1951 in Atlanta, Georgia. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., such instruction was made available to 
public elementary schools in 1952. Buffalo, New 
York, was the first city to provide color TV programs 
for language instruction, in 1954. Language courses 
have also been given for credit over TV (97). The 
modern-language telecast is considered one of the 
most popular TV programs in polls taken among 
viewers (160). Spanish is by far the most widely 
taught of the languages. With an increase in educa- 
tional television stations, the foreign-language classes 
should be more readily available. 

In August 1953 UNESCO conducted a seminar in 
Ceylon on foreign-language instruction, the proceed- 
ings of which indicated remarkably similar trends in 
modern-language teaching in various lands. Members 
of the seminar assumed that foreign-language study 
would inevitably be required of all students, and that 
the length of time devoted to it might be from seven 
to nine years. The minimum period of modern-lan- 
guage study outside the United States is four years. 
Conditions differ from country to country, with 
Ceylon, Iraq, Germany, and Egypt requiring nine or 
ten years of study and the United States at the 
bottom of the list with an elective of two years 
(222, 223). In the USSR, in the ten-year compre- 
hensive school which all children are required to 
attend from 7 to 17 years of age, all students must 
study English, German, or French beginning with 
the fifth grade. Some schools start foreign-language 
study at the first-grade level and some have curricu- 
lums in Hindi, Chinese, and Arabic. 

With semi-intensive courses emphasizing speaking 
skills and necessitating language laboratories, colleges 
and high schools still seem to accept the present 
curriculum plan of two years with regard to time and 
apportionment, never being quite bold enough to 
challenge the curriculum specialist to put into action 
what experimentation and research tell us about 
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language learning. The knowledge about spaced prac- 
tice and the time element in acquiring skills is as yet 
not used to strengthen the position of modern lan- 
guages in the curriculum. 

OBJECTIVES. Men in public life, deeply con- 
cerned with contemporary problems, find modern 
languages not only useful but necessary on the opera- 
tional as well as the humanistic levels (178). If the 
purposes of American education as defined by the 
Educational Policies Commission are improvement 
in self-realization, human relationships, economic 
efficiency, and civic responsibility, then modern-lan- 
guage study has a specific contribution to make. 
Language study reveals the plurality of cultures in 
the student's environment; it opens up to him new 
avenues for seeking knowledge and enjoyment; it 
enables him to see that his own pattern of thought 
is not the only one or necessarily the best. Actual 
participation in language, another form of cultural 
behaving, brings about a feeling of “we"-ness (46, 
224). 

Objectives in modern-language learning vary. They 
include the tool aims best illustrated by the Berlitz 
system, the humanistic values developed in the 
courses offered by the liberal-arts colleges, and the 
aims which have to do with language as culture. 
The last is becoming more important as the genera- 
tions of today and tomorrow are forced into new 
associations (43). The Modern Language Association 
made a statement on objectives in 1953 that was 
endorsed by 18 national and regional organizations 
of modern-language teachers and by the UNESCO 
International Seminar held in Ceylon in 1953 on the 
teaching of modern languages (223). The pronounce- 
ment stated that modern-language study is a progres- 
sive experience, never completed. At any point, the 
progress made should have positive value. If skillfully 
taught, languages provide a new experience that en- 
larges the student’s horizon. The experience the stu- 
dent receives involves understanding the language 
when spoken, speaking, reading, gaining a new under- 
standing of language and its structure, and deepening 
and expanding the knowledge of another people's 
culture as well as his own. Progress in these areas 
is dependent upon the emphasis given them and the 
interests and aptitude of the learner. Language skills 
are never perfected and may be forgotten, but the 
results of the language and cultural experiences 
should enrich the student throughout his life (178). 
This pronouncement emphasizes the experience as 
being a progressive acquisition which provides bene- 
fits for the slow student as well as the gifted student. 

Linguistic Objectives. The common criticism of 
language study has been that the amount of skill 
actually achieved is not the same as the mastery 
needed to justify the study of a language. Various 
investigations indicate that any considerable achieve- 
ment in the actual language skills has been wanting. 
Only 10 percent of the students beginning the study 
of a modern language continue beyond the second 
year, and only 3 percent of the high-school students 
continue through a fourth year, which is roughly 
equivalent to second-year proficiency at the college 
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level (5, 152, 206, 230). Under such conditions, any 
expressed educational aims must be realized before 
the conclusion of the second year of college instruc- 
tion or its equivalent at other levels. Curriculum 
pressures at present suggest a need for an increased 
amount of time for language study for a more 
realistic accomplishment of aims. The 1958 Confer- 
ence on the Academically Talented outlined a reason- 
ably realistic four-year program which according to 
language experts should bring about the desired ac- 
complishments in modern-language study (168). 

Standardized test results and teacher opinion in 
the Modern Language Study showed great discrep- 
ancy between aims and actual outcomes for modern- 
language study at the end of two years. Only 50 
percent of the students could read with ease and 
enjoyment, communicate orally with natives, or com- 
municate in writing. Scores on the American Council 
reading, vocabulary, and grammar and composition 
tests indicated that one half of the third-year group 
had not attained the desired achievement (53). 
Lambert (129, 130) in a carefully designed experi- 
ment at the college level gave tests of associational 
fluency, stimulus provocativeness, word-order influ- 
ence, associational stereotype and form, vocabulary, 
and pronunciation to three groups: an undergraduate 
French major group, a graduate French major group, 
and a group of French natives whose second language 
was English. He found that the vocabulary barrier 
was easiest to overcome as experience with a second 
language progressed, but that the culture barrier, as 
evidenced in the results of the tests on word order, 
stereotypy of response, associational form and con- 
tent, and pronunciation, was relatively strong even in 
the graduate group. The process of linguistic accul- 
turation takes a long time; it is questionable whether 
such acculturation occurred in the undergraduate and 
the graduate group. 

Apparently it is easy to teach simple conversations 
such as those carried on in a restaurant (13), but 
building an extensive vocabulary and learning the 
subtleties of expression in a language take time and 
practice. Knowledge of a language exists along a 
continuum. A better definition of what should be 
expected at the various educational levels is needed. 
For instance, the reading knowledge of a European 
language for children is commonly defined as recog- 
nizing the first 2000 words in the frequency counts 
made of written materials. In morphology and syn- 
tax, it is the recognition of the most common forms 
and patterns. With this equipment the student can 
begin to read (2). For aural-oral skills no such defini- 
tion exists. Frequency counts based on written mate- 
rials may or may not be quite different from those 
which might be made for the spoken language. Fries 
(75) maintains that a person has learned a foreign 
language when within a limited vocabulary he has 
mastered the sound system and has made the struc- 
tural devices matters of habit. The degree of mastery 
should be achieved in three months by means of a 
scientific approach with specially selected and organ- 
ized materials, From this point on, the student need 
only to expand his vocabulary. 
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If the various language skills are relatively inde- 
pendent of each other, then the problem of which 
skill should be concentrated upon within the limited 
time available arises. The conclusion of the Modern 
Language Study was that only intensive concentra- 
tion on the easiest skill (reading) could bring at least 
this skill to a satisfactory level of performance in 
the two years allotted to language study. Bovée (31) 
in a four-year experiment started with a group taught 
by the reading method. On a retention test given the 
following fall, 40 percent did not improve on their 
June performance and 14 percent retrogressed. Oral 
practice was added in the next year’s course. Results 
showed that 85 percent advanced and 15 percent 
remained at the same level. In the third year, a larger 
element of writing was introduced. Ninety-two per- 
cent advanced and 8 percent remained at the same 
level. In the fourth year, after an initial aural attack, 
a multiple approach was used, Approximately 94 
percent advanced, 2 percent retained their level, and 
4 percent retrogressed. From the results of this study 
one might conclude that oral practice and the mul- 
tiple approach enhance the possibility of retention. 
The Chicago Second Language Investigation pre- 
sented data on the relation between performances of 
students on tests of various skills (68). The correla- 
tion between an aural test and the Cooperative Test 
total score fell within the range of .30 and .60. Read- 
ing and aural comprehension have much in common, 
a relation expressed by a positive correlation of 
about .65. The correlation of scores on tests of skills 
with final grades decreased from year to year. 

Cultural and Humanistic Values. There are no 
generally accepted standards for cultural and human- 
istic values by which to measure achievement in this 
area. Tests in common use emphasize retention of a 
given body of facts. Language teachers are far from 
any agreement on what they mean by “culture and 
civilization.” Yet these are basic objectives for teach- 
ing modern languages in the curriculum of American 
schools. In the summer of 1953 the MLA sponsored 
an interdisciplinary seminar at the University of 
Michigan (150). The members, representing disci- 
plines such as the various languages, social psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, history, comparative education, 
and linguistics, centered their main discussions upon 
concepts of cultures, nationality characteristics, and 
methods of comparing two cultures for points of 
difference and similarity. One of the tasks of the 
seminar was to ascertain whether the available texts 
and materials were planned to achieve a modification 
of culture-bound attitudes. The members examined 
current textbooks in French, Spanish, German, and 
English (as a foreign language) only to find no 
attempt to present cultural insights in terms of lin- 
guistic structure. It was evident that there was no 
generally accepted body of knowledge in this area. 
Texts with any cultural emphasis were found to fit 
into four categories: (a) elementary texts containing 
auxiliary cultural materials, most often in the English 
language, (b) cultural miscellanies, (c) comprehen- 
sive presentations of a total civilization, and (d) 
selections from literary material illustrating culture. 
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No clear principle of organization with respect to 
cultural content could be found. Most books were 
attractive in format, showed the picturesque, gave 
much factual data, and had an emotional fervor. 

The cultural objective in modern-language teaching 
is a threefold one: (a) the student should gain an 
understanding of the nature of culture, (b) he should 
complete the course with his “culture-bound” atti- 
tudes considerably reduced, and (c) he should achieve 
a fuller understanding of his own cultural back- 
ground—a heightened comprehension of American 
life and its values. In examining the existing teaching 
materials, the members found no deliberate focusing 
on these three categories. No ready-made materials 
nor criteria for selecting materials designed to accom- 
plish these three aims are to be found in the modern- 
language field. 

Murdock and others’ Outline of Cultural Materials 
(167), which consists of a series of cultural cate- 
gories, gives leads for the objective comparative 
analysis of two cultures. Lado’s application of the 
viewpoint and certain methods of the structural lin- 
guists to the study of culture provides analytical tools 
(126). Such works can be used to construct check- 
lists. Opler’s value orientation and cultural theme, 
which he claims controls behavior and stimulates 
activity in a society, might also be used (173, 174). 
Such analyses would assist language teachers to define 
significant cultural objectives at different levels of 
language instruction. Relevant materials can be drawn 
from the literature of a given culture, accounts by 
observers, periodical and historical writings, travel 
literature, and visual materials (150). Several impor- 
tant attempts to develop appropriate new materials 
are underway (28, 146). 

Evaluating such cultural insights requires psycho- 
logical subtlety, great experimental ingenuity, and 
technical skill. Instead of translating, the student 
should recognize what is not translatable or what is 
lost in the process of translation. Questionnaires and 
rating scales should be used. The use of the student’s 
stories and essays revealing his understanding of the 
culture is feasible. Evaluation at the action level is 
difficult. However, the student’s reading habits, his 
attendance at cultural events, his relationships with 
other peoples, and his inquiries into other languages 
and cultures through study and travel are all valid 
criteria for measuring change in cultural and human- 
istic values. 

MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM. Most of the lit- 
erature on instruction in modern languages that has 
appeared since 1953 is devoted to a description of 
the introduction, development, and content of mod- 
ern-language programs in the elementary school (10, 
23, 102, 110). If this movement—one of the ten 
most important educational events of 1953, according 
to the Educational Press Association—succeeds, col- 
leges and universities will be relieved of elementary 
second-language instruction and the high schools will 
have to revise their modern-language curriculum. 

Earlier studies showed that the younger the learners, 
the greater the gains in oral attainment; but in 


achievement in grammar, vocabulary, and reading, 
adults with less than half as much formal instruction 
gained twice as much language skill (112). Scientific 
measurement of oral and aural skills is lacking in 
these studies. In 1953, Penfield, Director of the 
Montreal Neurological Institute, strongly advocated 
second-language study during the pre-adolescent 
period (182); and in 1956 Gesell and others (78) 
endorsed the program. Even if the earlier linguistic 
experience recedes into the background, the child is 
made aware that other peoples say things quite differ- 
ently from the way he says them. The early linguistic 
experience, which must be satisfactory and pleasur- 
able, facilitates learning of another language at a 
later period (77, 78). 

The study of modern languages in public elemen- 
tary schools is not new in American education. In 
the twenties the Cleveland schools began an elemen- 
tary program for Grades I through VI, as enrichment 
for superior children (63, 64). In the period from 
1940 to 1945 “Inter-American Solidarity” promoted 
the teaching of Spanish in the elementary schools. 
For example, large-scale Spanish programs were in- 
stituted in Texas, New Mexico, and California. With 
the end of World War II this budding Spanish move- 
ment was forgotten and the teaching of Spanish was 
continued in only a few cities, such as Corpus Christi, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego. Up to 1952 the few 
sporadic ventures introducing modern languages into 
the elementary schools amounted to programs in 
sixty cities and towns (145, 152). In 1952 the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education proposed that as many 
American elementary-school children as possible 
should be given the opportunity to learn a modern 
language (140). In 1953 the Commissioner called 
the Conference on the Role of Foreign Languages 
in American Schools at which 300 educators, laymen, 
businessmen, and government officials discussed the 
introduction of foreign languages in the elementary 
school (103). Between the time of the Washington 
conference and 1956, modern-language instruction 
in elementary schools increased 500 percent. In the 
fall term of 1955, 271,617 students below Grade 
VII in 1977 schools located in 357 cities and towns 
of 44 states and the District of Columbia were 
receiving instruction in a modern language. Spanish 
was taught to 221,583 students in 203 communities; 
French to 46,489 in 192 communities; German to 
2481 in 40 communities; and there were instances of 
teaching Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, Modern Greek, 
and Japanese. The number of children instructed was 
more than one third the enrollment in modern lan- 
guages in the public high schools and nearly equal to 
the number studying in all our colleges and univer- 
sities. Another 156,000 children in 483 Catholic ele- 
mentary schools of 27 states were learning languages 
in 1955 (152, 178). No attempt has been made to 
survey the number of elementary children who are 
learning some language through TV and radio pro- 
grams. 

The elementary program is still highly exploratory. 
The introduction of language teaching has usually 
been due to the initiative of parents or a principal 
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who encouraged an elementary-school teacher to 
carry on a foreign-language program either within 
the self-contained classroom or as a club activity. In 
large city programs such as that in Los Angeles, in- 
service workshops and self-instructional audio-visual 
aids help the teacher. Radio programs such as 
Miami's daily ten-minute radio broadcasts in Spanish 
for the elementary-school children have proved a 
motivating factor as well as an aid to the teacher. 
In’ Washington, D. C., foreign-language classes have 
had weekly fifteen-minute TV lessons in French and 
Spanish piped into the schools. A program, “Fun in 
Learning Spanish,” whose audience appeal rates as 
high as popular children’s programs, is worked out 
for children by the college students of a university 
under the direction of their professors (82, 83). 

Grades III and IV are the usual starting point for 
the introduction of the modern language. A few, 
however, begin in the first grade. Time allotments 
extend from 10 to 15 minutes in the primary grades 
to 20 or 30 minutes in the intermediate grades. 
Classes meet daily or on alternate days. Most pro- 
grams are open to all children with voluntary partici- 
pation, although in the Southwest some towns and 
states require Spanish of all students. A few school 
systems follow the Cleveland pattern by limiting the 
modern-language work to the gifted child, thus partly 
providing for curriculum enrichment. However, less 
able, even mentally retarded, children can compete 
fairly successfully as long as the language activities 
remain exclusively aural and oral with emphasis on 
mimicry and memorization. In an institution for the 
mentally retarded, French was taught to a group of 
girls for an entire year with 100 percent retention 
on the final achievement test. On a retest one year 
later, with no systematic study of the language during 
the interval, 80 percent of what was learned was 
retained (13). Success in the new activity of learning 
a second language often permeates other learning 
activities and gives the child renewed zest and interest 
for school (95). 

Below Grade V the modern language is introduced 
exclusively by hearing and speaking the language, 
through dramatizations, singing, spontaneous dialog, 
charades, and games. In the intermediate grades read- 
ing and writing are introduced, depending upon the 
needs of the children. The objective is to reinforce 
what the child has already acquired aurally and 
orally. Many of the programs have been designed 
to fit in with the developmental tasks of children. 
Integration with other school subjects such as the 
social studies, arithmetic, music, the creative arts, 
and folk dancing has been successfully carried out 
in many schools. Teachers’ guides have been devel- 
oped cooperatively by committees of experts in the 
elementary curriculum and the foreign-language field 
for the various grade levels. With some guides there 
are tapes and records to help the teacher with cor- 
rect pronunciation and intonation of the materials 
to be presented (148). Book companies have also 
begun to publish guides and elementary children’s 
readers in Spanish and French (135). Another type 
of program advocated for the elementary school is a 
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kind of language and civilization study, in which 
children have experiences with several languages 
rather than with a single language; this is a compara- 
tive language program to create readiness for later 
intensive study of a favored language (144). 

Not all elementary-school curriculum personnel are 
willing to accept the foreign-language program as 
an integral, continuing part of the elementary-school 
program. The overloading of the elementary curricu- 
lum is the most common criticism. However, it has 
been contended by some that the more learning areas 
the child is exposed to in an interesting and chal- 
lenging manner, the more he achieves and the better 
is the affective attitude he has toward his schooling 
(42). The modern-language program can add enrich- 
ment and a new dimension to the elementary-school 
program (211). In the Oakmont, Pennsylvania, 
schools where French was taught to third graders in 
1954-55 and continued in the fourth grade, Geigle 
(76) found no significant differences in the per- 
formance of this group on standardized achievement 
tests in the basic subjects as compared with the 
achievement of other groups of fourth graders. 

Critics of the program also raise the question of 
the adverse effects of bilingualism on children (99). 
The type of second language learning in the program 
is quite different and is not intended to develop a 
bilingual child. At the most, the program can gradu- 
ally promote the development of an auxiliary lan- 
guage (209). 

Evaluation. Evaluation has been meager and evalu- 
ation instruments for use in the elementary school 
almost nonexistent. Evaluation programs are now in 
progress at the University of Chicago Elementary 
School, the University of Minnesota Laboratory 
Schools, and the Public Schools of Lawrence, Kansas. 
There are two reports (69, 70) of the University of 
Chicago Elementary School study. The study, which 
is to continue for five years, involves some 130 third- 
and fourth-graders learning French for a 20-minute 
period daily. Instruction was effective at the third- 
grade level and performance of the fourth-grade 
group was superior. The chief merit in starting in 
Grade III seemed to be to make possible an additional 
year of contact with the language, thereby facilitating 
retention and promoting a greater degree of habitua- 
tion and permanency in the fundamental language 
patterns and vocabulary. 

During the first two years the children supposedly 
acquired 1050 words with the structural patterns 
necessary to carry on conversations of an elementary 
type. At the end of the first year, 15 percent of the 
group comprehended three fourths or more of the 
material given to them in an aural comprehension 
test, 75 percent comprehended one half or more of 
the material. The program produced fluency. Record- 
ings showed the children’s pronunciation to be supe- 
rior to that generally achieved by adults during an 
equal or much longer span of time. The fourth- 
graders read with some fluency, which helped them 
to establish the relation between speech sounds and 
the printed word. The third-graders considered the 
introduction of written material a novelty. It appears 
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that in this situation reading could not be successfully 
introduced earlier than Grade IV and even there it 
was used primarily to reinforce oral learning. Fifteen 
minutes of intensive work seemed to be the optimum 
attention span for Grade III whereas students in 
Grade IV could have their instruction time increased 
another five minutes or more. 

In an oral-aural retention test given at the begin- 
ning of the second year only 11 percent of the mate- 
rial tested was forgotten. At the end of the second 
year, by devising comparable tests in aural compre- 
hension and comparing the group with a first-quarter 
college group which used the aural-oral approach, 
approximately 80 percent of the students did work 
which would earn a passing grade in college. In 
reading, 43 percent could have earned a passing 
grade in college, and in vocabulary, 31 percent. The 
results with this group, when compared with 42 test 
papers of high-school students on an American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French contest test (modified 
for the children), showed that the elementary chil- 
dren were clearly superior in aural comprehension, 
did amazingly well in grammar, but did not perform 
as well in reading. 

The children were inept in manipulating words, 
phrases, and verb forms into different combinations 
to allow for spontaneous speech in an impromptu 
situation. As long as the pat phrase on which they 
had been drilled was needed in a situation, things 
went well. Data on pronunciation ability showed that 
11 percent were near-perfect, 36 percent superior, 
39 percent comparable to the average adult learner, 
and 14 percent had some problems. Thirty-five per- 
cent were having difficulty making the transition 
from speaking to reading. Children who performed 
successfully manifested unconcern for the meaning 
of isolated words and phrases. Some of the problems 
encountered in the instructional programs were: 
dealing with students who transferred from other 
schools, the need for more published materials of 
interest to children but within their vocabulary and 
structure patterns, the disadvantages of fugitive mate- 
rials, the increasing span between the good and poor 
performers, and the need for a method of predicting 
the inevitable 15 percent of the group for which 
second language learning holds no benefit (69, 70). 

At the end of the first year a small number assimi- 
lated an incredibly small amount of French. One 
approach to the identification of poor language per- 
formers was an attempt to determine correlations 
between language achievement and other factors. 
The results were not too helpful: correlations of .28 
between intelligence and language achievement, of 
.37 between French performance and musical apti- 
tude, of .27 and .23 for Grade III and .45 and .52 
for Grade IV between reading performance in French 
and arithmetic were reported. 

Problems of Administration. The administrative 
problems of foreign-language programs in the ele- 
mentary school to which practical answers are needed 
are many (143, 153). A central source of information 
is the U. S. Office of Education, which now has a 
specialist in foreign languages to help administrators 
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with their problems. The problem of adequately 
trained personnel is an important one. Some school 
systems have special supervisors. At present, qualified 
teachers are few. A principal is often willing to allow 
a highly motivated high-school or college instructor 
to come in as a volunteer specialist, or he makes use 
of volunteer elementary-school teachers who have 
had refresher courses in a modern language. Second 
language learning is greatly influenced by social and 
emotional factors (149). Gesell and others (77) 
point out that the new language should be introduced 
by a special teacher rather than the regular classroom 
teacher. The employment of teachers solely for the 
purpose of teaching foreign languages in the elemen- 
tary schools is not common, but it is growing with 
the advent of teacher-training courses and practice in 
elementary-school modern-language work. Since 1953, 
institutions of higher education have offered summer 
workshops for such teachers; some school systems 
have in-service workshops for elementary teachers 
interested in the program. 

Additional problems will confront administrators 
when the huge elementary population which started 
foreign languages in 1954 and 1955 enter the junior 
high school. The curriculum in the junior high school 
is already overcrowded, and a place for foreign- 
language study will be difficult to find. Previously 
children who had a modern language in the elementary 
school were placed with the regular high-school 
beginning language class. This is not advisable. The 
high-school modern-language teacher will need to 
work with curriculum coordinators and the elemen- 
tary school in the matter of evaluating, sectioning, 
and scheduling. 

MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM. Perhaps the darkest spot 
in the total modern-language curriculum picture dur- 
ing the past two decades has been at the secondary- 
school level. Modern-language experience during the 
junior high school, the time considered to be appro- 
priate for exploration in all subject-matter areas of 
learning, is almost negligible. 

In 1955, 56 percent of all public high schools in 
the United States offered no modern-language instruc- 
tion. Not more that 14.2 percent of the total public 
high-school population was studying any modern lan- 
guage in 1955. Spanish, the most popular modern 
language in our schools, enrolled 7.3 percent, French 
5.6 percent, and German 0.8 percent of the total 
high-school population. Nine other modern languages 
were taught in the public high schools: Chinese in 
San Francisco; Portuguese in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island; and Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, He- 
brew, and Italian in minimal amounts throughout 
the nation. There were only nine public high schools 
offering Russian in 1957. 

About 30 percent of the public high schools enroll 
fewer than 100 students. These schools cannot sup- 
port more than two years of language instruction. If 
these classes are offered at the ninth and tenth grades, 
or the tenth and eleventh, the student going to college 
has one or two years in which to forget the skills he 
has learned; this hampers achievement on the college 
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placement test and may encourage the student to 
elect a new language. For example, out of 626 fresh- 
men entering one college with the required two 
years of language, 46 percent started a new language. 

In 1954, in Connecticut, which is typical of the 
Northeast, 36 percent of the high-school students took 
a foreign language—41 percent Latin, 32 percent 
French, 20 percent Spanish, 7 percent other languages 
(206). In New York City by 1955, the language 
enrollment had diminished by about 50 percent, 
whereas in the last 40 years total public high-school 
enrollment doubled (152). Most private secondary 
institutions, which are college preparatory, require 
two years of a foreign language. Catholic high schools 
in Ohio had 49 percent of all students enrolled in 
foreign-language classes (152). i 

The typical public high-school modern-language 
class meets five times a week for two years in 40- to 
50-minute periods. If a class contains only 15 students 
(in many schools a class cannot be held for so few 
students) and stresses the aural-oral objectives, each 
student can get only three minutes’ practice a day, or 
an hour a month (178). 

The Illinois Study. There are few reports of the 
past two decades of good secondary-school modern- 
language courses which are comparable to those de- 
veloped in the Stanford Language Arts Investigation 
from 1937 to 1940 (112, 119). In a comprehensive 
study of foreign-language teaching problems and 
needs in the state of Illinois (5), the usual two-year 
high-school course predominated, but a few three- 
year courses were offered. Classes performing 
an effective job in aural comprehension and oral 
fluency had no more than twenty students. Too many 
modern-language classes were taught by teachers 
with minimum preparation. They used translation 
excessively. There was much discussion in English 
about the language and complete reliance on formal 
exercises in the book. However, some of the better 
two-year programs concentrated at the beginning 
upon hearing and speaking, with further work, in 
smaller amounts, to maintain these skills. As a re- 
sult, the student, as he acquired reading skill, grasped 
the meaning directly. Translation was considered to 
be a literary exercise only, Writing skill was practiced 
only with what the student heard and was able to 
say and read. The culture of the people, the accul- 
turation in the American community, and an aware- 
ness of language systems were focal points for the 
class. Time spent on the language had a positive value 
for those who did not intend to go on with language 
study. It also was valuable to the college preparatory 
student, in that it gave him the work necessary for 
his subsequent study of the language. 

Classroom activities were of a varied character. 
Activities were organized around a unifying theme 
such as an imaginary trip, the educational and recrea- 
tional system, or music or great scientists of the 
country. The textbook was used for reference only. 
Cultural materials were introduced from the very first 
day of class through learning conversational materials 
based on the daily life of the foreign people in home 
and community. Carefully graded drills in language 
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structure were interesting enough to hold the learner’s 
attention and induce direct language participation, 
Instead of constant recitation, the classes became 
workshops where small-group procedures were used 
to take care of individual differences. Classrooms 
were made attractive by the generous use of cultural 
artifacts displayed in exhibit cases and on the bulletin 
board. These were designed, illustrated, and captioned 
by the students to illustrate what was being learned 
in the classroom. Current events as depicted in the 
foreign-language newspapers played a dominant part 
in the learning situation also. 

Learning activities were correlated with those of 
other departments in the school: libraries had modern 
language corners; the librarian made bibliographies 
of books in English and literature in translation for 
collateral reading; musical programs and assemblies 
were put on with the cooperation of the art, dra- 
matics, and industrial-education departments, The 
home economics, social studies, language arts, science, 
physical education, and mathematics departments had 
contributions to make, In turn the members of the 
modern-language class became resource personnel for 
these departments. Learning activities also were cor- 
related with community activities as students took 
part in civic and social programs. 

Other Programs. Some schools conduct European 
field trips for two or three months with a summer- 
school experience in the foreign country (21). Other 
examples are a Pan-American Student Forum; the 
“twinning” of cities and schools such as York, Penn- 
sylvania, with Arles, France; the exchange of tapes 
and programs between classes within and out of the 
country; the Experiment in International Living at 
Putney, Vermont; and the American Field Service 
International Scholarships (20, 24, 63, 109, 113, 170, 
171, 172). Allen (4) claimed the values of interna- 
tional exchanges to be great. Students came back with 
a fluent knowledge of the foreign tongue, a deep 
insight and empathy for the people in other countries, 
and a better understanding of their own country. 

Closset (51) points out that in such programs 
students themselves must be active and responsible; 
the teacher should rate creativity higher than imita- 
tion. This type of language program can take care of 
the difficul psychological and physiological adolescent 
problems which tend to complicate the learning of a 
second language at the secondary level. The able 
student is allowed to advance as rapidly as possible; 
this stimulates achievement and reduces failures and 
drop-outs (109). 

Current reading materials to be used for extensive 
reading are inadequate in many ways. In a critical 
study of some thirty to forty French readers used 
from the second to the fifth forms in English schools, 
Hilton (93) found not a single volume recommended 
by students for use by students. The boys wanted 
exciting plots in the foreign contemporary setting 
dealing with family, school, and adolescent problems 
of special concern to them. 

There are a few emerging practices which need 
special consideration. One is a longer period of time 
for study. A cohesive pattern of instruction covering 
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Grades VII, or earlier, through XII gives the student 
the benefit of an adequate period of study beginning 
fairly early. It can also provide for relating the study 
of language and culture to other aspects of the cur- 
riculum. Sequential programs of from 10 to 12 years 
have existed for 20 years in public schools such as 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Garden City, New York. The 
Connecticut Foreign Language Committee has de- 
veloped a number of plans which provide variations 
in the amount of time spent per day and per week 
in Grades VII through XII (59). These plans provide 
for an early start and solve the problem of articula- 
tion of high-school language programs with both the 
elementary and college levels. They also provide for 
continuous, spaced practice, an essential in the learn- 
ing of skills. 

Another is the use of language laboratories. In 
public schools the laboratory must take care of from 
25 to 30 students whose work is done entirely within 
the classroom period. Classes must be scheduled so 
that each teacher holds some of his weekly classes in 
a laboratory classroom (79, 155). Laboratory work 
thus becomes a part of a carefully developed lesson 
plan. Specially installed tables with individually con- 
trolled headsets appear to be most suitable for public 
secondary-school work, Frequent individual record- 
ing, although desirable, necessitates individual booths 
with tape recorders, which may be prohibitive in cost. 
Students at one school had ninety listening posts 
available in three classrooms; they found that the 
use of headsets made the study of the foreign lan- 
guage clearer and the listening experience more 
personal, and increased attention. Dictation and com- 
prehension exercises by a master voice automatically 
precluded a teacher's slowing up his speech and 
induced more accurate listening. The needed repeti- 
tion and drilling of grammar patterns which would 
exhaust a teacher loaded with five to six classes daily 
became possible (104). 

A comparison of the value of a good language 
program with a laboratory and one without has not 
been made because of the lack of objective stand- 
ardized tests of aural comprehension and oral pro- 
duction for the secondary-school level. However, 
subjective evaluation seems to be overwhelmingly 
in favor of foreign-language laboratory work when 
effectively planned. Student reactions are greater 
enthusiasm and a willingness to work harder. In one 
school, students in the seventh grade who came to 
the high school with no background of elementary- 
school language spent extra time and effort in the 
laboratory and caught up with the slowest of the 
foreign-language elementary-school graduates by 
Christmas, They did not attain as great fluency and 
confidence as the good elementary-school graduate, 
but they were not left behind (66). 

The study of Russian is emerging slowly in the 
secondary-school curriculum. The results of a survey 
made in 1957 indicated that a dozen secondary 
schools were offering the language in the 1957-58 
academic year (163). The University of Minnesota 
Laboratory High School program includes a four- 
year course in Russian language and civilization 
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(224). There is a need, however, for materials to 
permit the introduction of a Russian program at the 
ninth grade or even earlier (104). The California 
State Department of Education has provided a list 
of minimum essentials for a two-year Russian lan- 
guage course (40). After a survey of public high 
schools in several states in the winter of 1958 dis- 
closed that several hundred public schools in the 
United States were eager to inaugurate a Russian 
language program if the teachers and materials were 
available, the Modern Language Association and the 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East 
European Languages held a conference on the prob- 
lems of initiating such a program (161). 

The problem of effective instruction in a modern 
language is especially acute in the smaller secondary 
school where the teacher has no budget for supple- 
mentary reading materials and audio-visual aids. In 
the majority of cases the language is the teacher's 
minor field of study. Small communities which try 
to serve the needs of the few college-bound students 
often resort to correspondence courses to provide for 
the study of languages. Some correspondence courses 
include tapes to develop aural facility in the student 
(233). The problem of insufficient enrollment in the 
third year of modern-language study can be resolved 
in part by combining the study of two languages to 
include work in comparative literature and philology, 
with the two groups spending some portion of their 
time teaching each other the fundamentals of the 
respective languages. Allen (3) found that 50 per- 
cent of students in such a class were eligible for one 
year’s credit in a second Romance language. Such a 
combination had its greatest value in its broadening 
influence. The students began to think in terms of 
Western European languages and literatures. 

Studies of the gifted student have received much 
attention during the past few years (168, 169). Many 
teachers believe that the learning of a modern lan- 
guage should be open to all students regardless of 
their vocational destinations. If a selective policy is 
pursued, it is estimated that 64 percent of the schools 
with total enrollments of less than 300 students would 
not be able to provide a modern-language class. 
Sectioning can only be done where there are at least 
two beginning and two second-year classes, and only 
about one third of our high schools have sufficient 
enrollments to do this. Such sectioning also causes 
difficulty in scheduling. The gifted can be accommo- 
dated to some extent through differentiation of 
method, content, and standards within the class 
(111). One junior high school offered a world lan- 
guage class where gifted seventh-graders received 
orientation in five languages and cultures (141). The 
Advanced Placement Program of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, initiated in 1954, encour- 
ages gifted secondary-school seniors to take honors 
courses in various subjects, thus making possible 
advanced standing or credit in colleges. In 1954, 175 
took the foreign-language tests and over 50 percent 
received advanced credit or placement (58). 

: Classes for slow learners need slow pacing of 
instruction with many activity-type experiences. Also, 
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the teaching of the predominant foreign language 
spoken in the community provides greater motivation 
for the slow student. Abstract learning must be re- 
duced to a minimum, and the modern language has 
to be learned through short dialogs, games, recom- 
bining phrases of previously learned conversations, 
singing, simple short reading selections, extensive 
use of audio-visual aids, and capitalizing on the slow 
learner’s special talents (5, 81, 100, 109, 205). 

MODERN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS IN THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM. Of the 830 accredited 
institutions granting the BA degree, 84 percent have 
a language requirement for the degree but only 31 
percent require a foreign language for entrance. A 
1952-53 survey of 216 institutions revealed that in 
50 percent the incoming freshmen offered two or 
more high-school units of a foreign language. When 
a student is admitted to a college or university he 
may be placed in a language course or be exempted 
from it, on the basis of high-school units offered or 
the results of a placement test such as those of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. The degree re- 
quirement only seldom means passing a test of profi- 
ciency; in most cases it is satisfied by securing the 
proper number of credit hours. 

Since 1952 the trend has been toward the restora- 
tion or institution of the language requirement for 
the BA degree; and institutions such as Cornell, 
Idaho, and Michigan have extended the degree re- 
quirement. Among the three million students now 
enrolled in higher institutions, 500,000 are taking 
foreign-language courses (151, 152, 156). Assuming 
no change in this proportion, and an increase in 
college enrollments to 6.4 million by 1970, a large 
number of additional instructors will have to be 
trained in the near future (228). 

Modern-language instruction in most of our col- 
leges has a literary objective and focuses on the 
student who will follow scholarly pursuits in the 
area. Insufficient stress is put on the aural-oral skills 
needed by those who want these skills for many 
practical reasons. In a brief survey of the history of 
modern languages in the American college curriculum, 
Pfeffer (183) pointed out that 1915 was the high 
mark for modern-language enrollment. The new 
procedures used during World War II had an ener- 
gizing effect on language study, and the colleges and 
universities are still experimenting with features of 
these programs which promote more effective lan- 
guage teaching. 

Reading was still the principal objective of 90 per- 
cent of the college courses, according to Santosuosso 
(197, 198), who surveyed the 55 colleges which were 
hosts to the ASTP during World War II and com- 
pared the 1941 programs of these colleges with those 
of 1951. Forty-five of the colleges responded. The 
findings are as follows: (a) Twenty-four colleges 
increased to a great extent the use of aural-oral tech- 
niques, and 14 of them considered this a significant 
innovation; 41 of the colleges used some aural-oral 
techniques; 9 colleges used mimicry-memorization 
techniques. (b) A move to increase class time was 
apparent in 18 colleges; over-all credit was not in- 
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creased, however. (c) In 16 colleges there was a 
definite increase in the use of audio-visual materials; 
audio-visual materials, however, were not closely 
integrated with the program except in institutions 
which had radically changed their entire program of 
courses since 1941. (d) Twenty-two colleges expanded 
their language offerings, and 14 increased the number 
of languages acceptable for the language requirement 
for graduation. 

In 1955 the Modern Language Association sur- 
veyed colleges to ascertain the courses and curricu- 
lums that were offered. The survey disclosed that 
38 institutions offered no instruction in any modern 
language; 146 offered no instruction in German, 104 
none in Spanish, 66 none in French. All three of 
these languages, but no other, were offered by 493. 
At least 59 different modern languages are studied, 
but the uncommon languages are usually taught at 
only a few institutions. 

One hundred institutions had language laboratories. 
A large number—354—reported courses on literature 
in translation taught by the foreign-language depart- 
ment, by the English department, or by a combina- 
tion of both. Eighty-two language “houses,” 640 
modern-language clubs, and 197 round tables were 
reported. Sixty-six intensive, double-credit courses 
were taught; 49 institutions used a proficiency test 
as the sole means of meeting the foreign-language 
degree requirement; 445 offered courses for the scien- 
tist and engineer; 361 had regular session methods 
courses for high-school teachers and 61 for elemen- 
tary-school teachers; 331 offered area studies or cor- 
related their work with other departments; 239 
departments had a junior-year-abroad program; 32 
carried on an exchange of modern-language teachers 
with foreign countries (152). 

Important experimental programs are found at 
Georgetown University, the University of Michigan, 
Cornell University, Wayne State University, and 
Purdue University. These programs emphasize aural- 
oral skills and mimicry-memorization techniques, and 
use audio-visual materials with elaborate language 
laboratories replacing the informant. 

Cornell was the first to institute the pattern of 
intensive language study. After five years of peace- 
time application, the evaluating committee reported 
that the program had justified its technical innova- 
tions and had achieved adequate results. An interest- 
ing departure in the organization of language 
departments has taken place at Cornell. Two depart- 
ments were organized: the Department of Literature, 
and the Divisio of Modern Languages which in- 
cluded the teaching of the languages, philology, and 
linguistics. This allows the professor of literature to 
teach literature, and the professor of language learn- 
ing to devote his undivided attention to that aspect. 

At Georgetown the original program of 16 lan- 
guages in 1949 had been expanded to 36 languages 
by 1953. Its primary focus is aural-oral, using the 
tape as the textbook. The program stresses self- 
teaching and is the most ambitious of all the intensive 
language programs in the colleges (65, 187). Since 
1951 Georgetown has conducted a series of Round 
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Table Conferences for college language teachers to 
discuss the problems and applications of linguistics 
to language learning. The proceedings of these con- 
ferences are published annually (45, 62, 90, 165, 
227). 

Purdue, with its elaborate laboratory installations, 
has exerted a great influence on the designing of 
model laboratories through its summer audio-visual 
workshop. A unique feature of the Purdue program 
is its projection into the community through radio and 
television broadcasts. “Report from Abroad” gives 
daily informal first-hand reports on the daily life, 
problems, and activities of people with whom the 
Purdue staff spent a considerable amount of time 
abroad. “Continental Comment,” stressing the news 
as seen from the point of view of European journals, 
is a weekly half-hour panel discussion. Language 
instruction programs have been given daily in French, 
Spanish, German, and Russian, “Hier Deutschland,” 
an instructional course in beginning German, was 
televised on two weekly half-hour programs in the 
afternoon and broadcast over the radio in four fifteen- 
minute programs in the morning. The textbook for 
the course is available at no cost. 

Wayne’s Modern Language Audio-Visual Project 
in French is a cooperative enterprise of institutions 
such as Michigan, Tennessee, Florida, Washington 
State, Indiana, and Purdue, as well as various high 
schools, The experimental audio-visual materials are 
evaluated in a consultation held annually at Wayne 
(28, 132). 

Other institutions are experimenting with the lan- 
guage laboratory as well as other techniques. Illinois 
has an intensive aural-oral class with stress on labora- 
tory work and access to a language laboratory. 
Graduates are promoted to the regular third-semester 
reading course successfully. In many schools labora- 
tory attendance is optional and carries no credit. 
Harvard University and the University of California 
inaugurated intensive courses which emphasize read- 
ing, writing, understanding, and speaking, in that 
order. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
teaches the history of ideas in French—a core human- 
ities course—to students entering with two, three, 
and four years of high-school French (194). The 
reading method used at the University of Chicago 
over a span of thirty years has already been fully 
described (27). One of the largest language schools, 
serving 13,000 students in sixteen countries and four 
continents, is the University of Maryland’s overseas 
program. 

Many institutions are setting up area studies pro- 
grams aimed at language competence and the devel- 
opment of background knowledge of certain areas 
and peoples. These programs are a direct outcome of 
the Foreign Area and Language Studies of the Civil 
Affairs Training Program and a number of Army 
programs, where area integration with language was 
achieved by the use of “situations,” foreign news- 
papers, films, and native informants (12, 139). Not 
much area work is done in the Western European 
languages. Instructors are still of the opinion that 
it can be done in the language classroom. They 


recognize its importance but lack the training and 
knowledge to do the job effectively (178). 

Evidence shows that it is possible to telescope two- 
year courses into a few months of concentrated train- 
ing. But after equating hour for hour on the basis 
of similar objectives, such courses show no gains 
over conventional programs. Abbott (1) described 
an intensive language course of nine weeks’ duration 
which resulted in successful achievement for the 
mature and above-average student but led to frustra- 
tion for the slow learner not able to get quick in- 
sights into language problems. There is little evidence 
to show whether intensively trained students retain 
language skills longer than those exposed to the tra- 
ditional courses. 

Extracurricular activities reinforce and extend the 
modern-language class. Wilson (231) polled 1000 
college seniors and reported that these curricular 
activities had much to do with shaping the attitudes 
of students. 

The role of informant at the beginning level of 
language learning has been a point of contention. 
Comparative studies of achievement-test scores for 
students taught by American-trained instructors and 
those taught by natives from abroad indicate that 
the former make higher averages, However, tests are 
inadequate at best and the training and background 
of the informant or native instructor as well as that 
of the American instructor must be considered. An 
informant may not have been trained to teach. In 
addition, he may have limited experience in analyzing 
the stumbling blocks his language may have for the 
American student. Kaulfers (116) considers the cost 
of such a program and suggests that with the tre- 
mendous influx of students in the future, an invest- 
ment in tapes, kinescopes, sound films, and listening 
booths is advisable. 

Motivation is an important problem, Politzer (185) 
studied motivation and interests of students beginning 
language courses at Harvard. Eighty-seven percent 
of the students wanted greater emphasis on oral 
proficiency. Forty-seven percent gave contemporary 
novels as their first choice in reading materials. 
Thirty-four percent wanted current magazines, news- 
papers, and reading material connected with their 
major field of interest. This suggests that colleges 
should not be occupied solely with the notion of 
uniform coverage. Further, uniform drill sessions 
will not produce the humanizing qualities which 
exposure to language study can produce. Diversity of 
techniques is as important at the college level as at 
the elementary and high-school levels (115). 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. There are many 
problems of instruction which have not been ade- 
quately solved (220). These include methods of 
teaching the various aspects of a language system, 
such as its pronunciation or vocabulary; determining 
the extent to which transfer occurs in language learn- 
ing and thus the extent to which it can be relied upon 
in planning and conducting instruction; and the critical 
question of articulation of instruction between levels 
—elementary, secondary, and college. Finally, they 
include the methods of adequate teacher preparation. 
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Sever: al important bibliographies that provide an 
analysis of the many studies of modern-language 
teaching are available (36, 55, 56, 57, 215, 221). 
These should be consulted for additional information 
bearing on these problems of instruction. Valuable 
critiques of such research appear periodically in the 
Review of Educational Research. 

Teaching Pronunciation. If teachers are interested 
in having their students produce intelligible speech, 
they must know the difficulties involved in acquiring 
the new sets of skills demanded by the phonemic 
system of another language (96, 199). The writing 
system of another language often contains familiar 
symbols that represent different sounds than those in 
the student’s native language. In teaching French, 
Russian, or Chinese, teachers often introduce a 
phonemic transcription to represent sounds consist- 
ently and intelligibly. Although Richards and Appel 
(193) found that delaying the introduction of stand- 
ard orthography in Spanish resulted in better pro- 
nunciation, the proper use of phonemic transcription 
or standard orthography in learning accurate pro- 
nunciation in a beginning language class is still an 
unsolved problem. The discrimination of the pho- 
nemic contrasts of the native language as well as 
those of the foreign language is difficult and has a 
bearing upon the pronunciation of the foreign lan- 
guage (137). The solving of this problem would help 
determine the amount of time and emphasis which 
needs to be put on pronunciation instruction. 

The supply of records and tapes to help with pro- 
nunciation has grown to such an extent that it is 
impossible to list them all. Many of them have had 
no regard for vocabulary range, but those which 
have been produced in recent years are recordings of 
materials in textbooks which are intended for class- 
room use. It is generally accepted that visual, aural, 
and kinesthetic reinforcement aids in retention and 
is better than visual exposure alone (63). Data as to 
the degree to which this reinforcement through other 
than visual means should be pursued are needed. 
The ability to pronounce the written symbols cor- 
rectly is considered to be an aid to comprehension 
of written material (203). For those who begin the 
study of a foreign language at an early age and 
continue it for a long period of time, the aural-oral 
skill should be developed to a maximum extent and 
should be introduced well before the introduction 
of reading (26, 176). West (229), however, found 
that Bengali children did better work when reading 
preceded oral study. It is not known whether or not 
variations in the different language systems have a 
bearing on this problem. 

It is maintained by some that mimicry and memo- 
rization are one of the best ways of learning the 
spoken language. However, the effect of variations in 
voices is a problem related to this method. Learners 
trained by one voice for a time have difficulty in 
understanding other voices. The problem of -how to 
present different native voices at the right time needs 
further study in the classroom. j 

Vocabulary. More research has been done in No: 
cabulary learning than in any other aspect of foreign- 
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language instruction, Studies show that vocabularies 
of commonly used texts are too large and contain 
too many words of low frequency (52, 68). Word- 
frequency counts, idiom lists, and syntax counts have 
been developed (33, 34, 35, 47, 87, 106, 121, 162, 
216, 225). Word and syntax counts taken from oral 
sources of special significance for teachers of Spanish 
and French were developed under the auspices of the 
Superior Council on Education of Puerto Rico (212) 
and the French Ministry of Education (74). These 
were developed to provide the basis for the prepara- 
tion of readers for the elementary schools and texts 
for the rapid acquisition of the spoken language. In 
the development of texts based on frequency lists, 
new words should be introduced at the rate of one 
new word to 60 (229). DeSauzé (63) estimates that 
100 visual exposures to a word are the equivalent of 
20 auditory exposures or writing the word 5 times 
attentively. 

Coleman (54) concluded that after the first 2000 
words vocabulary study should be focused on the 
special reading needs of the individual. Tharp (213) 
directed a number of investigations for measuring 
vocabulary difficulty in terms of: (a) density index, 
(b) frequency index, and (c) difficulty-frequency 
index divided by density index. On the basis of these 
investigations a text could be simplified by substitut- 
ing frequent words for rare words and expanding 
the contextual support by using no new words except 
clear cognates (131). There is an extremely high 
percentage of cognates of English words in French, 
Spanish, and German. The average high-school stu- 
dent recognizes 750 Spanish cognates before begin- 
ning the study of Spanish (147). Increased command 
of the vernacular increases ability to recognize cog- 
nates. However, the teacher must stress these similar- 
ities in the classroom and be sure that the English 
equivalents are in the student’s vocabulary range 
(101). 

In studies of recognition vocabulary and recall 
vocabulary it was found that for both of these the 
scores of first-year students had the greatest variabil- 
ity. Passive vocabulary exceeded the active vocabu- 
lary. This ratio decreased with each succeeding year 
of study; however, the difference remained appre- 
ciable (18). The particular vocabulary selected dur- 
ing the period of learning language structure is not 
critical so long as it has motivational and interest 
value. Vocabulary begins to be important after the 
sounds and structure of the language have been fairly 
well mastered. At that point the mastery of the 
language expands in proportion to vocabulary acquisi- 
tion. Kaulfers (116) found that vocabulary can be 
increased by any method that focuses attention on 
learning words and idioms. However, the method 
must be judged in terms of the contribution to total 
language ability and its effect upon the student's 
desire to learn. 

No problem of vocabulary learning has been given 
more attention than that of learning words in lists 
as compared with learning them in the course of 
reading or hearing connected discourse in such a 
way that the meaning of a word becomes evident 
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“in context.” This is crucial when a word has more 
than one meaning. Forlano and Hoffman (72) com- 
pared a method in which students were required to 
guess the meaning of unknown Hebrew words from 
the context with one where students were immedi- 
ately told the meaning. The former was significantly 
better for both immediate and delayed recall; how- 
ever, the amount of time spent was not controlled. 
Kale (108) found that in pairing words with native- 
language words as compared to pairing them with 
pictures of objects or movements, results generally 
support the notion that meanings are learned more 
efficiently and retained longer when words are directly 
associated with the objects, actions, or movements 
they represent. This, in a certain sense, justifies 
“context learning” visually represented. 

There are several areas of vocabulary learning 
where there is a definite lack of research. Function 
words, such as adverbs or conjunctions, are not well 
retained in proportion to their frequency in the 
language. What the best methods are for promoting 
retention of these important vocabulary items needs 
to be studied. The advantage to be gained from pre- 
senting categories of related words, such as those 
pertaining to clothing or to food, in the same unit or 
lesson rather than spreading the learning of such 
words throughout the course needs to be investigated. 
Subjective factors, such as the interest-holding power 
of the content, might have a bearing on vocabulary 
learning. When such problems are solved, the inte- 
gration of vocabulary and language structure in 
properly constructed materials will be the next step 
for experimentation. 

Language Structure. The traditional emphasis on 
grammar has not resulted in a functional knowledge 
of language structure nor has it contributed to in- 
creased oral, aural, and reading skills (68, 86). Very 
little is known about this aspect of language learning. 
Results hardly justify the systematic presentation of 
grammar as it appears in most available textbooks. 
This suggests that, in courses oriented to reading, 
those language structures should be selected for 
learning which would facilitate comprehension. Ken- 
iston (122) developed a Spanish syntax list which 
includes 2200 constructions, and found that only 70 
proved to be common. He also reported that current 
texts slighted constructions of frequent occurrence 
needed in the elementary stages of reading and 
stressed others of relatively rare appearance. Keniston 
compared the use of the Spanish syntax list, the 
Spanish idiom list, and the Spanish word book and 
found a close relationship in frequency even though 
these counts were based on different materials. He 
points out that the basic material for a two-year high- 
school Spanish course should include the first 1300 
or 1400 words of the word count and the structures 
of the syntax list which have a range and frequency 
of 20 to 33 and above. This would enable a student 
to understand 85 to 90 percent of the average prose 
text. Such syntax lists have in general been ignored 
by the publishers and authors of texts. Numerous 
studies in the learning of French and German have 
reported on the high-frequency items in language 
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structure (17, 207, 208). Whether or not the knowl- 
edge of grammatical structures essential for conversa- 
tion is the same as those for reading is not definitely 
known. Studies on tense frequencies in Spanish, 
French, and Italian plays indicate that the range of 
grammatical structures that may be encountered is 
considerable (15, 91, 92). 

A common core of grammatical structures must 
be acquired in learning a second language. The 
presentation, inductive or deductive, is a distinguish- 
ing feature of instruction in grammar. In the deduc- 
tive method the student learns the rule first, analyzes 
the language for examples, and applies the rule in 
forming sentences. In the inductive, used in the direct 
method, the unit approach, and the linguistic scien- 
tist’s approach, the student observes the linguistic 
forms and incorporates these into his system of 
second-language habits. To establish these habits a 
system of “pattern practice” has been devised by the 
linguistic scientist in which phrases are practiced 
which exhibit these grammatical and lexical changes 
in order to “fix” them and “use” them in sentences. 
Certain critical issues are involved in the amount of 
time which should be spent in (a) repetition, (b) 
recall, and (c) creating new materials and situations 
based on what has been learned through (a) and 
(b). Very extensive repetitions of auditory stimuli 
may yield large dividends (68). Fox and Robbin 
(73) obtained evidence that presenting material dur- 
ing sleep speeds up the rate of learning of the same 
materials during subsequent waking hours. The effi- 
cacy of dictation is also an important question in 
language learning, especially if reading is the sole 
objective (219). In courses oriented to the spoken 
language, Armitage (14) found that the amount of 
time devoted to dictation was of value. 

Reading. Debates with regard to reading mastery 
will continue until the basic nature of reading in a 
foreign language is understood and the type of re- 
sponse which indicates comprehension of the material 
read is adequately determined. Whether or not the 
aural-oral approach to reading is best has not been 
answered definitely by any of the mass experiments 
conducted in the field. 

The process of reading, according to Reindrop’s 
penetrating discussion (191), is one of interpreting 
the written symbols which stand for the sound sym- 
bols, combinations of which take on different mean- 
ings. The student is expected to infer sounds since 
he already knows the printed symbols. He already 
reads his native language. But the sounds represented 
in the foreign language are different and, in the case 
of some of the world’s major languages, so also are 
the written symbols. The student does not know the 
sound symbols of the second language, much less the 
meaning they represent. He then has the complicated 
task of associating written symbols with unknown 
sound symbols whose meaning is likewise unknown. 
If he had a reasonable control over a number of the 
sound symbols and their meanings as they occur in 
the usual patterns of the modern language, he would 
have little difficulty in associating them with the 
written symbols in the process of reading. 
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Growth in reading can be increased by almost any 
procedure that concentrates on the written language. 
Blayne (25) reported that at the end of one year 
students in a first-year Spanish class were reading 
at the rate of 166 words per minute with 95 percent 
comprehension, and that they read as rapidly and 
with as much understanding as they did in English. 
The important feature of the experiment was the se- 
lection of an abundance of appealing, connected 
content of gradually increasing difficulty in vocabu- 
lary, idiom, and syntax, the major part of which had 
already been learned aurally and orally. Easy reading 
materials which are not juvenile in character can 
hardly be found. The simplification of literary works 
is not considered advisable by some members of the 
profession. However, the chances are that most stu- 
dents will not continue the study of a foreign lan- 
guage long enough to be able to read great literature 
in the original, 

Buswell (39) made an important contribution with 
regard to how much one can expect in reading ability 
at the end of a two-year course. He found the middle 
50 percent of the usual high-school or college class 
falling below that of the excellent reader by what 
would amount to an additional year of study. The 
study was undertaken for French, German, and 
Spanish only. A student should not be expected to 
have attained the reading power he possesses in the 
vernacular. The excellent reader makes the same ad- 
justment to reading ordinary material with ease and 
rapidity as the fifth-grade student has made to the 
vernacular. 

Transfer of Training. Consideration of transfer of 
training is of particular importance in designing lan- 
guage programs. When transfer effects can be shown, 
there is the possibility that expensive, time-consum- 
ing, ineffective kinds of training can be eliminated or 
reduced because other types of training can produce 
substantially the same learning more efficiently. 

The awareness of linguistic experiences in the stu- 
dent’s native language, however limited, will have a 
bearing on his learning of the second language. The 
amount of transfer possible also depends on the 
nature and relation of the two languages in question. 
The American student learning German will transfer 
different amounts and kinds of linguistic information 
than the student who is learning Russian or Arabic. 
Analogy plays a considerable role in transfer from 
language to language or from one aspect of language 
to another. Until the student knows what he cannot 
substitute from one language to another he will con- 
tinue to base his substitutions on similar structures 
he finds in his vernacular, an important problem with 
which the linguistic scientist deals when he develops 
“pattern practices.” The student who uses his language 
skillfully and correctly and is conscious of the Jan- 
guage process will do the same with his second 
language (136). bi 

Whether previous formal or informal experience 
with the modern language the student is learning 
benefits or hinders him is difficult to assess. Exposure 
to another language may be of some help to the 
student with poor linguistic skills. On the other hand, 


it can be detrimental if the student has been exposed 
to poor speech. Previous study of the second modern 
language in high school produces better results -in 
elementary college work at all levels of achievement. 
However, placement tests at the college level show 
that students with two or three years of language 
experience often perform only slightly better than 
some students with one year of experience. 

Previous experience with language other than the 
one the student is presently studying may have effects 
similar to those resulting from previous contact with 
the same language. Success in learning one language 
may give a student confidence in learning another. 
Good language-study habits will aid the student in all 
languages. The method the student was exposed to 
in learning one language may make him uncomfort- 
able when he learns another by a different method, 
as was found in the ASTP (195). 

A significant study of transfer in languages was 
published in 1949. Kettelkamp (123) reviewed previ- 
ous research and analyzed the records of 2600 high- 
school students who had taken two or more foreign 
languages in the period from 1922 to 1944. The 
author claims that no foreign language can be pub- 
licized as preparatory for another foreign language 
on the basis of expected increase in the grade level 
of work in the second foreign language. The study 
of a first foreign language must be justified on other 
grounds, and the most economical means of attaining 
proficiency in a modern language is to start the study 
of that language directly. 

Investigations of the value of training in formal 
English grammar as a preparation for the study of 
a modern language, and of the carry-over within the 
the same language of work in formal grammar to 
ability in reading, writing, or speaking, have shown 
that there is very little transfer (68, 86). Data con- 
cerning transfer from a foreign language to English 
indicate that studying a foreign language will help 
to improve English—particularly vocabulary—if the 
elements of the foreign language and English are 
identical and if the teacher emphasizes these similar- 
ities (18). 

Articulation. The problem of articulation has be- 
come acute as the pattern of language teaching has 
changed. First of all, the kinds of activities and skills 
which are emphasized at different age levels are not 
comparable in terms of achievement and certainly 
cannot be tested adequately with the few testing 
instruments available. The activities in the elementary 
school are primarily of an aural-oral type, with much 
cultural emphasis at the level of the children’s inter- 
ests. The preadolescent and the adolescent of the 
junior and senior high-school levels have a greater 
interest in the analytical aspects of language learning 
and reading providing the content is challenging (64). 
To safeguard the initial steps that have been taken in 
introducing the foreign languages into the elementary 
schools, blueprints of a developmental program espe- 
cially concerned with the articulation between ele- 
mentary school and high school need to be developed 
(19). 

If the primary grades devote themselves primarily 
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to listening and speaking, the intermediate grades 
introduce reading and writing, and the junior high 
school stresses analytical skills, then the senior high 
school student should be able to use his second lan- 
guage in many areas of the school curriculum (9). 
Justman and Nass (107) found no apparent differ- 
ences in testing the high-school achievement of 100 
matched pairs of students who had and who did not 
have foreign language in the elementary school. 
Such results must be criticized on the basis of the 
testing instruments used and the lack of evaluation 
of other learnings and attitudes acquired. Dryer (66) 
found that language students in Grade IX who 
started their language experience in Grade V under- 
stood oral French more easily than the French I 
students who began their study of French in Grade 
IX. They were at ease and expected all recitation to 
be in French, whereas a wall of resistance was en- 
countered in the exclusive use of French in the French 
I class. The group with previous experience assimi- 
lated grammar principles more readily because of 
their familiarity with the language. 

Routine placement on the basis of number of 
semesters or years served in class is a practice as 
common today as it was during the time of the 
Modern Language Study (190). Wood (232) found 
an overlapping of one semester in student placement 
and discovered many second-year classes achieving 
better than third-year classes on the basis of objective 
achievement examinations. Fifty percent of the stu- 
dents with two years in a high-school foreign-language 
class knew so little that they had to begin foreign- 
language study over again, 17 percent repeated the 
second year, and approximately 35 percent were 
properly prepared to continue further work. Clapp 
(49) also discussed this problem. 

Guidance-placement examinations have increased 
the effectiveness of language programs at a number 
of universities. In a twenty-year experiment involving 
over 12,000 students at Wisconsin, Schenck (202) 
found that such testing stimulated achievement and 
reduced the percentage of failures and drop-outs. 
The examinations enabled 52 percent of the students 
to meet the University’s standards, with an average 
saving of ten credits in elementary and intermediate 
courses. 

Much of the blame for faulty articulation between 
the high school and college lies in the recency of the 
language experience and differences in the emphasis 
on objectives, The effect of time lapse and the differ- 
ence in maturity and interests between students who 
take languages in high schools and students who take 
languages in college is of concern to many. Putter 
(189) divided students entering the second semester 
of language at the University of California into three 
groups: (a) those who started language in college, 
(b) those who started in high school with no lapse 
between high school and college, and (c) those who 
started in high school with a two-year lapse between 
high school and college. The difference in achievement 
was in favor of the second group. Bond (27) found 
recency not quite as meaningful as length of training. 
Failures diminished with increase in amount of train- 


ing at the high-school level. Two semesters of high- 
school study were wasted from the standpoint of 
language proficiency; six semesters of recent instruc- 
tion held the highest promise of success. 

Recently Scanio (201) surveyed the status of lan- 
guage study in eighty Michigan high schools. Teachers 
used a variety of texts and paced their work accord- 
ing to the needs of the class. There were no avenues 
of communication with each other or with the col- 
leges. These findings led the University of Michigan 
to create a Committee on Articulation and Coopera- 
tion, consisting of college professors and high-school 
teachers, and to recommend the introduction of 
special college courses for entering freshmen with 
previous language experience in the high school. 

Teacher Preparation. The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation defined three levels of proficiency in listening, 
speaking, reading, writing, language analysis, and the 
cultural and professional competencies needed by 
language teachers (11, 152). The UNESCO seminar 
added that the preparatory program should include 
time spent in the foreign country; that centers for 
curriculum materials in the languages should be set 
up in the state departments of education or in the 
universities and colleges which serve certain areas; 
and that an exchange of publications and teaching 
materials from one country to another should be 
provided without cost (223). 

In surveying the academic and professional train- 
ing of modern-language teachers in high schools, 
Tharp (214) found that between 1949 and 1953 the 
academic requirements for a major were not much 
below the thirty semester hours recommended by 
Purin (188) in 1930; but the minor, usually satisfied 
by a minimum number of credits specified in a state 
certification law, needed to be increased, A minimum 
of 225 “contact hours” of language instruction is 
required in some states; the Intensive Language Pro- 
gram required 625 contact hours. Stated semester 
hours are usually worthless, since they represent 
different kinds of preparation (178). Teachers recom- 
mend that certification should include evidence of 
proficiency based on performance as well as credit 
hours. Specific programs to attain these ends should 
be based on the desired qualifications as defined by 
the Modern Language Association (152). Qualifica- 
tions acquired by private study or personal experience 
should be accepted when properly evaluated. Stand- 
ardized tests of proficiency for determining a candi- 
date’s qualifications for language teaching are needed 
(158). Only New York, Connecticut, and Washing- 
ton, D. C., require recommendation for competency 
on the basis of written and oral tests in the modern 
language (154). 

Elementary preparation in other subject-matter 
fields is often provided in the elementary and high 
school, but this is generally not true in the modern- 
language field. Frequently modern-language teachers 
do not begin a language until they enter college. Only 
in the large cities can language teachers be considered 
specialists and carry a full-time program. Seven out 
of ten high-school teachers must teach two or three 
different subjects. This often makes it necessary for 
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the superintendent to engage teachers with majors in 
other areas and only a minor in the foreign language. 
For such handicapped teachers, in-service training 
can be of much help. The professional journals in the 
modern-language field which can aid in the self- 
improvement of the teacher are the Modern Language 
Journal, French Review, Hispania, German Quarterly, 
Italica, and the Slavic and East European Journal. 
Koenig (124) listed opportunities for study abroad. 
Courses in aural-oral fluency which could serve this 
purpose are not considered graduate-level courses and 
frequently are not accepted by boards of education as 
advanced training for the teacher. 

Campbell (41) surveyed foreign-language teaching 
in large city school systems and found that: (a) 
teachers lacked training in oral proficiency; (b) 
school systems and state departments did not give 
direction to the foreign-language program; (c) a 
need existed for increased student and teacher ex- 
changes and travel abroad on sabbatical leaves with 
adequate pay; (d) cooperation was needed among 
modern-language teachers at all levels, professional 
educators, state authorities, and professional accredit- 
ing agencies in redesigning programs, courses, and 
workshops for the self-improvement of the language 
teacher. 

Thompson and Hamalainen (218) listed the unique 
competencies needed by the modern-language teacher 
at the elementary level. The teacher must be familiar 
with the curriculum, learning problems, and charac- 
teristics of young children in the elementary school 
(8), and must also understand the mental processes 
of young people (5). Consideration for the gifted 
and the slow learner must also become a part of the 
teacher-education program (5, 67, 113). Peacock 
(181) described the program for elementary-school 
teachers at the University of Southern Illinois. The 
Association for Student Teaching described the train- 
ing program for elementary and secondary-school 
language teachers at Minnesota (16). Moulton (164) 
and Remak (192), emphasizing the development of 
good teachers as well as good researchers at the 
college level, outlined the training program for teach- 
ing assistants and instructors at Indiana and Cornell, 
respectively. The Modern Language Association sur- 
veyed the preparation of foreign-language teachers at 
the college level (157). Special methods courses in the 
teaching of modern languages are given in 69 percent 
of the 309 institutions surveyed by Thomas (217), 
two thirds being two- to three-hour courses a week, 
one semester in length. Average enrollment is seven 
or eight students. The functional value of methods 
courses was increased by class visitations, interviews 
with successful teachers, use of instructors from other 
departments as resource personnel, and employment 
of instructors with special competence in language, 
educational psychology, and successful teaching expe- 
rience at the secondary-school and college levels. 

MEASURES OF APTITUDE. Modern-language 
teachers in general are convinced that language apti- 
tude differs from general intelligence. The questions 
usually posed are: Is there an intelligence level below 
which success in language study is improbable? Can 
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special aptitude involved in language learning be de- 
termined and tested to predict success in foreign- 
language learning? Can achievement at the end of a 
semester be measured accurately enough to predict 
whether a student can profit from further work in 
the foreign language? 

Salomon (196) reviewed the status of foreign- 
language prognosis from 1911 to 1950. Up to 1930, 
four methods of prediction were commonly used: 
(a) proficiency in English; (b) achievement in ex- 
ploratory general-language courses; (c) mental ability 
(an IQ of 100 was thought to be a prerequisite to 
success in foreign language); and (d) standardized 
tests of linguistic aptitude. Between 1930 and 1936 
studies intimated that: (a) a general-language course 
which considers an artificial language is of help; (b) 
chronological age is relatively unimportant in pre- 
dicting success; and (c) a combination of intelligence- 
test results, special-aptitude test results, and school 
marks is of help in predicting success. 

Kaulfers (114, 118) analyzed the status of prognos- 
tic tests and stated that the studies of correlation are 
never exactly comparable. Finding the studies wanting 
in many important aspects, Kaulfers listed seven basic 
criteria that any such study laying claim to scientific 
merit should meet. In the final analysis all the rela- 
tively objective investigations point to an actual 
try-out in the foreign language for a number of 
months or a semester, without penalty, as the best 
predictor of success. 

The emphasis on aural-oral skills in contemporary 
language training may alter the problem of prognosis. 
Existing correlations between scores on verbal intelli- 
gence tests and scores on language-learning tests based 
chiefly on reading ability tend to be positive. But if 
language work in the schools and colleges continues 
to emphasize aural-oral competency the relationships 
with these skills may prove to be different. Angiolillo 
(13), who experimented with teaching French to girls 
with intelligence quotients of 40 to 75, reported that 
the elementary stage of achieving aural-oral fluency 
is not a highly intellectual function. However, in a 
sample of 545 cases the relationship between scores 
made on a French-accent rating scale and an intelli- 
gence test was .59. The correlation between speaking 
ability and intelligence is high when speaking ability 
is tested by the production of longer units of the 
spoken language (68). 

In 1949 Bottke (30), concerned about the verbal 
aspects of previous aptitude tests, started work on a 
test of aural-oral aptitude for language study. The 
test covered inference, understanding, sound differen- 
tiation, assimilation and understanding of vocabulary 
in sentences, vowel timbre, word fluency, general 
hearing, ability to mimic, and the transfer of rules of 
pronunciation to unknown material. It was the prede- 
cessor of the present Psi Lambda Foreign Language 
Aptitude Battery constructed by Carroll and Sapon 
(44). 

There has been much speculation on questions of 
special aptitude differences for learning a foreign lan- 
guage, such as differences in “visual imagery” and 
“auditory imagery.” Hagboldt (84) goes into great 
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detail with respect to possible imagery differences, but 
he cites no experimental evidence. Carroll's unpub- 
lished studies indicate that there are several inde- 
pendent traits which make for success in language 
learning. According to Carroll it is conceivable to 
have different kinds of language training, each appro- 
priate for learners with different kinds of ability pro- 
files. He would investigate this problem by giving a 
variety of language aptitude tests to persons who 
would then be given different types of language train- 
ing. If the hypothesis above is correct, he would 
expect to find different regression equations for each 
group. 

There are certain psychological and sociological 
factors which need to be known about a student to 
insure successful prediction. In England, Pritchard 
(186) found a correlation of .72 between personality 
traits such as sociability and the oral fluency of a 
group of boys who were learning French. A child 
from a higher socio-economic level has greater oppor- 
tunities to use a modern language and to derive moti- 
vation for language learning. MacNaughton and 
Altenheim (134) studied prognosis in German courses 
and found that the language backgrounds of the stu- 
dents affected the validity of prognostic tests. Although 
the correlations between intelligence and language 
aptitude are positive and range from .20 to .60, it is 
evident that intelligence is not the only factor involved 
in foreign-language learning. 

MEASURES OF ACHIEVEMENT. Attainment 
was objectively evaluated for the first time in the 1924 
Modern Language Study. Quite early both Henmon 
(89) and Wood (232) pointed out that standards of 
grading varied markedly from school to school. The 
old-type examination did not differentiate accurately 
enough among students, resulting in semester place- 
ment which did not correspond with the actual knowl- 
edge and achievement of the student. It was found 
that objectively scorable, comprehensive, uniform 
standardized tests given to a large number of students 
do ascertain differences in achievement accurately 
and are less costly for comprehensive surveys of gram- 
mar, vocabulary, and reading-comprehension achieve- 
ment. In Henmon’s study (89) of the intercorrelations 
between scores of the four units (vocabulary, gram- 
mar, reading, and composition) in the American 
Council Alpha tests, the correlations were high 
enough to demonstrate the validity of each unit and 
low enough to include each unit in the battery. Cor- 
relations between the teacher’s grade and scores made 
on each of the units demonstrated the reliance of the 
teacher’s grade on the student's performance in gram- 
mar. In the Chicago investigation (68) scores made 
on the vocabulary, reading, and grammar sections of 

. the American Council Cooperative Tests in French, 
Spanish, and German correlated highly with teachers’ 
grades, but the latter did not correlate highly with 
the aural comprehension-test scores. 

The most authoritative and reliable guide to the 
selection of published objective tests in modern lan- 
guages is the Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(38), which contains complete descriptions, statistical 
data, and critical evaluations of new tests as well as 


of revisions of older ones. The modern languages 
included are French, German, Greek, Italian, Spanish, 
and English as a second language. Emphasis seems to 
be on tests of aural comprehension. Vocabulary and 
idiom items appear in realistic and contextual set- 
tings, with multiple-choice items given in the second 
language rather than in English. The trend is also 
toward the machine-scorable test. However, the field 
is still hampered by the fallacy prevalent among 
modern-language teachers that high scores in written 
group tests of vocabulary, grammar, and reading 
comprehension can be considered valid tests for oral 
fluency. Not even ability to understand the spoken 
language provides any guarantee of comparable abil- 
ity to speak it. 

Kaulfers (117) described the wartime developments 
in the testing of aural and oral skills. Tests in aural 
comprehension and discrimination in language usage 
were constructed to permit machine-scorable answers 
and standardized administration; reading of the 
foreign language was eliminated by the use of record- 
ings and responses in English. The oral fluency scale 
presented other difficulties in construction and admin- 
istration. It had to be an individual performance test 
permitting the examination of only one candidate at 
a time, and it had to be long enough to assure reli- 
ability but short enough to permit testing large num- 
bers of examinees. Selected test items were built on 
three levels to measure the quality and range of the 


individual’s ability to perform in specific situations. 
The administration and scoring of these oral fluency 
scales necessitated skilled examiners. It was found 


that recording the examinees’ responses made possible 
more reliable scoring, although problems of subjec- 
tivity in evaluating responses still existed (68, 172). 
With the advent of the language laboratory oral flu- 
ency scales can now be put on tape and played 
through earphones to an entire class at a time. The 
members of the class, seated in separate booths, record 
their responses on tapes. Thus the total time involved 
is no more than would be required to administer a 
written examination (29). The method of scoring stu- 
dent responses in oral tests by using check lists and 
tape playback was found to be highly objective. For 
objective tests of oral language skills in English, 
MacDonald (133) obtained a correlation of .97 in 
comparing original scores with recheck scores. 

The Chicago Second-Language Investigation’s aural 
comprehension tests in Spanish, French, German, and 
Russian were developed for two levels, the lower level 
to be taken after 90 to 130 instructional hours, and 
the upper level to be used with students who had over 
150 class hours. The tests are on phonograph discs, 
the recording having been done by native speakers. 
Students use test booklets with multiple-choice re- 
sponses. The vocabulary level was controlled and 
based on the standard vocabulary and idiom lists, 
with the lower-level test limited to the first 1500 
vocabulary items and the upper-level vocabulary ex- 
tended to 3000 vocabulary items (2). Bovée (31) 
devised an ingenious method for evaluating the rate 
at which reading and aural comprehension in a 
foreign language approach that in the student's native 
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tongue. His work on aural comprehension suggests 
that the reception of speech occurs in terms of 
“thought groups.” 

Few new tests of modern-language achievement 
have been published since the Chicago Second- 
Language Investigation. In fact, the American Coun- 
cil on Education Cooperative Tests in German have 
been withdrawn (120). However, the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the Educational Testing 
Service are developing and testing new measures 
which are an extension of the approaches to aural 
comprehension used by the Chicago Second-Language 
Investigation. It has been more difficult to devise 
objective measuring techniques for oral competency, 
but experimentation with such measures is in progress 
(43). Lado (127) has been doing significant work in 
improving testing procedures by devising paper and 
pencil tests to measure pronunciation. Using particu- 
lar phonemes as the crucial elements in the correct 
responses, he circumvented the subjective elements in 
the usual pronunciation and aural tests. Tests are 
prepared in accordance with the particular difficulties 
a native speaker of a given language would most 
likely meet in the target language. A correlation of 
.85 was found between scores on the test taken 
silently and read aloud by an examiner. It is now 
generally accepted that the fundamental differences in 
the signaling systems of various languages constitute 
the major problems in mastering a foreign language. 
The habituation of the student’s reactions to these 
signaling systems is the core of the language which is 
to be tested. Lado (128) tests language structure by 
selecting the content which indicates the differences in 
the two signaling systems, thereby making possible 
the development of tests based on language itself 
rather than on particular texts. In test building, Lado 
(125) also increased to eight the number of possible 
answers per item without increasing by more than 
three the number of choices to be read by the stu- 
dent. 

The series of Cooperative Inter-American Tests, 
which are tests of general ability, reading, the social 
studies, the natural sciences, and language usage with 
parallel equivalent forms in English and Spanish, 
worked out for the public schools in Puerto Rico, 
have much in them that would be of value to the 
foreign-language teacher (7). Manuel (136), one of 
the collaborators on these tests, found a correlation 
of .59 between English and Spanish test forms and 
concluded that students tend to learn a foreign lan- 
guage in proportion to the mastery they possess of 
their native tongue. ; 

In addition to scores on tests, a system of qualita- 
tive ratings is used by the USAF Language Training 
course in San Antonio. Upon graduation the student 
and the evaluator know the student's attained degree 
of language proficiency. The student performance 
record initiated at the beginning of the student's lan- 
guage experience indicates the proficiency level of the 
student through the various stages of his language- 
learning experience (37). 
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MOTIVATION 


Within the past decade significant steps forward 
have been made toward the experimental and theo- 
retical analysis of motivation. The first scientifically 
formulated versions of experimental psychology have 
been recognized as defective, or at least incomplete 
(25). A large number of new empirical results have 
forced a broadening of theoretical views. Although 
satisfactory theoretical integrations of these new re- 
sults have not yet occurred, the increasing explicitness 
of current formulations promises more fruitful inter- 
play of experiment and theory. 

A number of books directly treating motivation 
have recently appeared; some of these are concerned 
with the general theoretical problem (6, 92, 122), and 
others deal with method and theory in the area of 
complex human motives (3, 58, 59). Shorter papers 
of a summarizing nature are available on the more 
specifically educational aspects of the motivation 
problem (35, 39, 56, 97, 110, 119), as well as the 
general theoretical problem (27, 45, 46, 50, 76, 83, 
84, 87). The annual series, “Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation,” first published in 1953, has dealt with 
widely varied phases of current theory and research. 

THE PROBLEM OF CONCEPTUALIZATION. 
Historically, “motives” have been assumed as expla- 
nations of most human behavior. Recourse to such a 
_concept has been stimulated primarily by two char- 
acteristics of behavior: (a) its persistent, goal-ori- 
ented nature, often involving a variety of otherwise 
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unrelated instrumental response sequences; and (b) 
its apparent failure to follow directly from observable 
stimulating events, particularly when they are effective 
on other occasions. When we attribute selected se- 
quences of behavior to motives, this is frequently 
another way of saying that we cannot specify the 
antecedent conditions for that behavior. So much of 
human behavior is of this nature that the tendency 
to postulate motives in one form or another has been 
a popular and long-standing one. 

Inadequate Conceptualizations. There are some 
serious dangers in the free postulation of motives. 
One is that we run the risk of using what has been 
called “word magic,” that is, deluding ourselves into 
thinking that we have explained events by use of a 
name when in actuality all we have achieved is a 
substitution of one kind of ignorance for another. 
Use of the term instinct, which reached the peak of 
its popularity some three decades ago, is a good 
illustration of this tendency. For a time practically 
any kind of human behavior that occurred with regu- 
larity and persistence was attributed to a correspond- 
ing instinct. For example, people were said to live 
together in groups because of their “gregarious in- 
stinct.” It eventually became apparent, however, that 
the only evidence for postulation of an instinct was 
the existence of the very behavior which it was sup- 
posed to explain. Apart from the lack of a positive 
contribution to understanding of behavior, this kind 
of naming procedure had the more serious disadvan- 
tage of discouraging the active search for particular 
antecedent stimulating conditions of behavior, which 
are necessary before stimulus and response variables 
can be effectively related in behavioral laws. 

After the rise and decline of the instinct doctrine, 
an apparently new type of explanatory construct 
became prominent. This was the drive, which was 
first offered as an alternative to instinct but eventually 
came to take on some of the same characteristics as 
had marked the earlier term. As long as we are con- 
cerned with antecedent conditions that are directly 
manipulatable, such as hours of deprivation of food 
or presentation of strong electric shock, the term 
drive can be used with a clear and direct referent. 
But these kinds of antecedent or stimulating condi- 
tions are often of questionable relevance to complex 
human behavior, and the tendency has grown to use 
the term drive to represent the presumed energizing 
or activating aspects of more and more kinds of 
behavior, without reference to stimulating or ante- 
cedent conditions. 
< Another danger in the free postulation of motives 
is that we will overlook the essentially conceptual 
character of the term and begin to treat such con- 
structs as though they were entities somehow func- 
tioning within the organism. Assumption of such 
substantive status has been made by many authors; 
in this respect Freud’s libido is but a refined version 
of the demons and spirits that once were thought to 
invade the human body and produce abnormalities of 
action. 

„Defining Operations. The major difficulty with such 
views is that they encourage a literary or speculative 
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rather than an experimental treatment of the prob- 
lem. They fail to recognize the primary fact that 
motives, like habits or emotions, are constructs; they 
cannot be directly observed or measured but need to 
be specified in terms of antecedent and consequent 
events which are defined by objective operations (69, 
p. 67-129). We can assume that there are some intra- 
organismic events associated with the antecedent and 
consequent events that define a motivation, but these 
physiological events are not specified and do not 
themselves constitute the “motive.” 

The relationship of the motive construct to other 
behavioral constructs is a problem of critical impor- 
tance for experimentation and theory. Any division 
of labor or scheme of classification must be recog- 
nized as arbitrary; its effectiveness can be judged 
solely in terms of its ability to generate fruitful 
observations and coordinate theoretical principles. 
Moreover, any such construct cannot be evaluated in 
isolation; it has intimate and complex relationships 
with other key concepts, for example, drive and habit, 
as discussed below. 

The primary paradigm in which motives are defined 
involves the presentation of a particular stimulating 
situation to an organism and the observation of 
characteristic approach or withdrawal behavior. But 
the behavior of the organism with regard to the goal 
is seldom direct and immediate. Even relatively 
simple drive conditions may not be followed by the 
expected behavior. A food-deprived rat, for example, 
may not eat in a strange cage, in much the same way, 
perhaps, as a presumably well-motivated child may 
not recite when asked to stand before the class. The 
possibility of conflict induced by incompatible re- 
sponses must always be considered. 

There are four particular ways in which the moti- 
vation construct has been experimentally defined, and 
thus delimited from other constructs: (a) depriving 
a subject of some incentive or consummatory be- 
havior for a specified amount of time—after adequate 
empirical evidence that this kind of antecedent opera- 
tion is accompanied by an increasing amount of 
relevant consummatory behavior; (b) confronting a 
subject with a noxious stimulus, such as electric 
shock or strong verbal censure—when there is ade- 
quate empirical evidence that the normal behavior 
produced by this event is withdrawal or escape from 
the situation; (c) stimulating a subject, either directly 
or indirectly by means of symbolic representation, 
with an attractive incentive—known to be attractive 
even in the absence of specially contrived deprivation 
operations because of the normally positive approach 
behavior of subjects to it; and (d) presenting a sub- 
ject with some standardized test situation by means 
of which a numerical score may be prepared from 
his behavior. In this last case, the relationship of the 
score to other behavior must be empirically an 
theoretically supported. The cumulative effects 0! yi 
large number of past experiences are assumed to be 


getur PECA ad 
operative in determination of the subject's behavior; 


good examples here are the Taylor Manifest ne 
Scale (111) and the n-Achievement technique (59). 


The Positivistic View. A strong positivistic reaction 
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against the careless use of motivational constructs 
has occurred within psychology (46). The general 
position is summarized by MacCorquodale, who 
states that “The motivation construct currently carries 
a tremendous burden of explanation. . . . But the 
power of this variable is more suspected than demon- 
strated, and the results of all the demonstration ex- 
periments, when done, may very well be a decreased 
assignment of variance to it as a causal variable” 
(60). 

This kind of argument has been stimulated by an 
increasing amount of experimental data (21, 27) 
and theoretical interpretation (6, 20) in which the 
role of external stimulus control is emphasized. It 
is generally combined with a Skinnerian empiricism 
(102, 103, 105) in which the key concept of rein- 
forcement is given a theoretically neutral definition; 
reinforcers are stimuli which either strengthen or 
weaken responses. Scheduling of their occurrence is 
seen as a critical operation (28). 

Regardless of the ultimate theoretical success of 
this position, the positivistic view will serve an im- 
portant function if it encourages the active search 
for relevant stimulus relations and discourages the 
promiscuous assumption of intraorganismic processes 
in the absence of adequate empirical referents, espe- 
cially on the antecedent side. Like all applications of 
the principle of parsimony, it should be recognized 
as offering a strong challenge to those who favor 
complex interpretations to do more than merely pro- 
claim the inadequacy of the simple view; they need 
to find evidence which requires a more complex 
interpretation because it cannot be handled by the 
simpler. 

The Conventional View. According to the conven- 
tional view, an organism behaves in a persistent and 
directive manner because of internal instigating and 
directing processes called motives. An additional 
function of motives, that of fixating or emphasizing 
responses—the selective property—is also frequently 
included (27); but this function seems to be of less 
immediate importance than the first two, even if 
genetically responsible for the directive aspects. This 
problem is treated in detail below. 

Sometimes the term drive is used as synonymous 
with motive so defined, but more often it is used to 
refer, at least in a general manner, to the purely 
instigating or energizing component of motivated be- 
havior; it is then regarded as nondirective or nonas- 
sociative. Woodworth (120) made an important early 
distinction between “drive” and “mechanism” (habit). 
The recent argument as to whether or not “drives” 
have directive properties (9, 34) is essentially a 
semantic one. 

Until recently, the major emphasis in the conven- 
tional view of motivation has been upon the aversive 
properties of motivational variables. Drive has been 
an essentially negative concept, whether manipulated 
by deprivation—and thereby producing some kind of 
deficit in the internal economy of the organism—or 
by presentation of an outright aversive stimulus. The 
organism is considered to be escaping from aversive 
stimulation, internal or external as the case may be. 
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Whereas it is certainly true that much of human be- 
havior can be interpreted in this way, behavior is 
also controlled by a positive seeking-after of stimulus 
objects for which no deprivation schedule has been 
manipulated. This appetitive side of motivation has 
only recently been experimentally emphasized, as 
described below, although the affective aspects of 
appetites have been recognized in some psychological 
theorizing (123, 125) as well as in the ancient specu- 
lations of hedonism. 

The concept of need is commonly used. Often this 
term is applied specifically to the presumed physio- 
logical deficit produced by some deprivation or 
noxious situation, with drive as the psychological 
counterpart; in such cases the term has at least a 
partially acceptable meaning since the defining opera- 
tions are clear, at least on the antecedent side. Very 
frequently, however, social and emotional needs are 
posited and serve to extend the meaning of the term 
beyond strictly physiological variables; the defining 
operations in many such cases appear to relate more 
to the value-judgment system of the observer as these 
affect his interpretation of the subject’s motivational 
condition than to any objective operations. 

A Compromise $-R View. It should be possible to 
combine some of the best features of the positivistic 
program—especially the operational clarity of its 
terminology—with the use of motivational constructs. 
One suggestion involves the assumption of gross in- 
tervening variables to represent whatever intraorgan- 
ismic functions mediate certain specified responses in 
specified stimulus situations; further conceptual anal- 
ysis of such gross intervening variables is then de- 
pendent upon the obtaining of further empirical data 
which demand more refined constructs (65, 67). For 
example, drive, as the instigating or energizing com- 
ponent of motivation, can be defined as whatever 
intraorganismic processes are involved in mediating 
the increased level of activity of the animal in some 
specified deprivation or other stimulus situation; 
these are not specified or given any particular sub- 
Stantive status. Motive would be a broader concept, 
consisting of drive and goal (directive) components 
and referring to whatever functions mediate per- 
sistent goal-directed behavior in specified situations. 
There would be no good reason to drop these terms 
by fiat, nor would it be necessary to drop them, as 
purely descriptive terms, even if all motivational 
functions should ultimately be found to be largely 
reducible to external stimulus relations. But it will 
be necessary to give them clear operational meaning 
in specific stimulus-response terms, and the problem 
of generality of such relations will, as always, be one 
that can be resolved only by a great deal of coordi- 
nated empirical research. 

INTERPRETATIONS OF HUMAN MOTIVA- 
TION. Interpretations of human motivation have 
been so widely variegated in their proliferation that 
only the briefest consideration can be accorded any 
one of them. The present survey groups them accord- 
ing to the number of presumed underlying functions. 

One-Factor Theories. The simplest kind of inter- 
pretation is to posit a single underlying source of 
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all motivation, complex as it may be in its diverse 
manifestations. Perhaps the best-known view is that 
of Freud (30). His libido was originally conceived of 
as a fundamental kind of life energy (“sexual” in a 
very broad sense) from which all activities arose and 
were maintained. Although it is easy today to criti- 
cize this rather mystic notion as scientifically un- 
sophisticated, it is none the less true that with it— 
or perhaps in spite of it—Freud was able to build 
an extraordinarily detailed account of human motiva- 
tion going well beyond the realm of neurosis and 
psychotherapy. His emphasis on the importance and 
pervasiveness of unconscious motivation was ex- 
pressed most significantly in the theory of repression, 
or forced forgetting of unpleasant memories because 
of their anxiety-arousing properties, and his ingenious 
demonstrations of the way in which apparently un- 
important slips of tongue and the like may represent 
unsuspected motivations (29). 

Although Freud himself emphasized the biological 
basis of all motivation, more recently some of the 
so-called “neoanalysts” have come to recognize the 
relatively greater importance in human behavior of 
strictly social motives (86). 

Contemporary neobehaviorists, such as Hull (43, 
44), have developed an essentially unitary view of 
motivation according to which all drive factors (D, 
in Hull’s terminology) can be thought of as a single, 
nonassociative state which multiplies the habit or 
associative factors to produce performance. Varia- 
tions of this notion have been produced by Miller 
(75) and Miller and Dollard (79), who suggest that 
strong stimulation of any sort acts as a drive condi- 
tion, and Brown (9), who advances the hypothesis 
that even the most complex of human motives may be 
ultimately reducible to the operation of a generalized 
kind of anxiety. 

Spence (107) has recently complicated the once- 
simple Hullian picture of a single drive state (D) 
by redefining Hull's incentive-motivation construct 
(K). It is assumed to be additive to D although 
independent of it, being based upon the motivational 
Properties of the incentive per se. 

A somewhat different kind of unitary theory is 
represented by Nissen’s contention (91) that drive 
factors are intrinsic to the functioning of all sensory 
systems and Woodworth’s suggestion (121) that suc- 
cessful perceiving is intrinsically reinforcing. 

Two-Factor Theories. It is a logical next step from 
postulation of a single underlying motivational condi- 
tion, either positive or negative, to the inclusion of 
both positive and negative conditions in a two-factor 
theory. Freud, for example, added first the notion of 
self-preservation and later that of self-destruction 
(“death instinct”) to his original concept of libido. 

A more recent example is provided by McClelland 
(57), who recognizes two fundamental or master 
Motives: anxiety and appetite. He feels that the 
drive-reduction theorists have put too much stress on 
the negative aspects of motivation and that more 
emphasis is needed on the positive, pleasurable types 
of attraction involved in incentives. See Harlow (34) 
and Young (125). Slight changes in intensity of stim- 
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ulation he considers as positively affective, severe 
changes as negatively affective. 

Multiple-Factor Theories. In the consideration of 
multiple-factor theories, a distinction can be made 
between theories that posit a relatively limited num- 
ber of drive categories and those that involve an 
indefinite number of such categories, with one as- 
sumed for almost every kind of motivating situation. 

The psychological literature is replete with sets of 
motivational factors of more restricted scope, where 
varying numbers and types of generalized drive con- 
ditions are postulated (87, 89, 110, 114). There is 
nothing particularly wrong with such schema, at least 
in so far as they offer frameworks within which 
theory and experiment can be stimulated, but their 
very diversity is sufficient evidence that none has won 
overwhelming support among behavioral scientists. 

The unrestricted use of motivational terms has 
already been criticized. This tendency was given a 
strong early impetus by the postulation by McDougall 
(61) of “instincts.” When such terms are used in a 
purely descriptive sense, however, there is no reason 
to object to them. They can be defended, as a matter 
of fact, as operationally sound first approximations 
in the development of more unified theoretical con- 
structs. 

TECHNIQUES OF INVESTIGATION. Theoreti- 
cal principles in the field of motivation are largely 
dependent upon the development of effective tech- 
niques of empirical investigation. The following sum- 
mary of such techniques is roughly ordered from 
simple to complex in terms of the kinds of variables 
measured and subjects normally used. 

The major advantage of using infrahuman subjects 
and young children is the greater opportunity for 
manipulation and control of variables, such as past 
experiences, maintenance schedules, and symbolic 
functions. Also, the dynamics of motivational proc- 
esses are presumably simpler in such subjects. Artifi- 
cial situations with older human subjects may make 
possible a greater clarification of some such processes 
but obviously have the disadvantage of dealing with 
motives that are of less importance to the subject. 

Obstruction Techniques. Developed for infrahuman 
subjects, obstruction techniques consist essentially of 
some sort of block interposed between the motivated 
subject and a relevant incentive. They have been used 
in a variety of studies of the strength of the hunger, 
thirst, sex, and maternal drives (85). Although it is 
customary to measure the number of crossings of a 
shock grill that a deprived rat makes to the appropri- 
ate incentive, it has been shown that the number of 
crossings without shock in the grill is about as effec- 
tive a measure (64). This fact suggests that a similar 
technique might be used in experiments with young 
children, measuring, say, the number of times a toy 
or a book would be retrieved when short contacts 
with it were permitted after each retrieve. 4 

Choice Techniques. Offering an animal a choice 
between two relevant incentives obviously makes pos- 
sible a comparative rating of the strength of the two 
motives. This somewhat more complicated technique 
does not give an absolute. measure and is more 
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dependent upon the specific nature of the balance 
between the two motivating conditions. 

Apart from two-choice situations, so-called “cafe- 
teria-style” tests can be offered the subject with 
a larger number of alternatives periodically presented. 
Techniques of this kind have been extensively utilized 
in dietary experimentation, as on selective appetites 
(85, 123, 124). 

Preference techniques differ in that they offer 
successively a variety of incentives with only one 
presented at a time; amount and duration of consum- 
matory activity are measured for each incentive. 

Adaptation of these procedures to particular ex- 
perimental situations for use with higher animal 
forms or children would seem to be quite feasible. 

General Activity Measures. As a generalized meas- 
ure of drive state, activity has been tested in four 
major kinds of apparatus: (a) the rotating drum 
(squirrel cage), where revolutions per unit time are 
ordinarily counted; (b) the tambour, or stabilimeter- 
type, cage, where any movement at all is recorded as 
a variation in the sensitively balanced system on 
which the entire cage is mounted; (c) the tilted cage, 
where movements of the subject to one end or the 
other offer a more gross measure of activity obtained 
by tilting the cage over a central balance; and (d) 
a more or less open area of some sort with distance 
of locomotion measured by the number of spatial 
units traversed. 

The first three of these techniques are largely re- 
stricted to infrahuman subjects, but the fourth could 
easily be used with children. 

Specific Activity Measures. The best-developed 
forms of apparatus used as specific activity measures 
have been devised for animal subjects. Eating and 
drinking have been extensively studied; more com- 
plex behaviors, such as food-hoarding (96), have 
also been measured. The necessity of a thorough 
behavioral analysis of even such apparently simple 
behavior as eating in the rat has been demonstrated 
by Miller (78) and Skinner (105); for example, 
Miller has shown that rats with certain hypothalamic 
lesions eat abnormally large amounts of food but 
work less than controls to obtain food, indicating 
something of the complexity of the relationship be- 
tween instrumental and consummatory behavior. 

Physiological Techniques. Among the most striking 
of the recent advances in experimental techniques 
have been those involving direct electrical and chemi- 
cal stimulation of the brain, whereby specific actions 
such as bar-pressing in the rat can be directly insti- 
gated and reinforced (93, 127). These potentially 
very important studies will only be mentioned here 
because of their remoteness at present from problems 
of training and education. The role of drugs, particu- 
larly those commonly called tranquilizers, has also 
been subjected recently to systematic experimental 
attack (41), but clarifying principles have not yet 
emerged from the research. Papers by Miller (78) 
and Skinner (105) are recommended as excellent 
accounts of the effective combination of behavioral 
with physiological and pharmacological techniques. 

Learned Responses. A very broad category includes 
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any kind of learned performance, such as turns in a 
maze by a rat, or card-sorting responses by a human 
subject, where the effect of manipulation of the mo- 
tivational condition is measured in the speed or 
accuracy of the learned behavior. A discussion of 
the complex relationship between motivation and 
learning appears below. 

Personality Tests. One of the more interesting and 
productive of the recent trends in motivation research 
has been the development by Taylor (111) of the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale. It consists of selected ques- 
tionnaire items from the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
Inventory, a paper-and-pencil personality 

and was designed to measure an anxiety com- 
ponent of human drive. This scale or later modifica- 
tions have been used in a number of experiments; 
Farber's review (26) of the early ones emphasizes 
the success of the treatment of anxiety as a contribu- 
tor to generalized drive but also indicates some quali- 
fications that appear necessary. 

Projective Techniques, McClelland and his asso- 
ciates (58, $9) have recently developed another inter- 
esting technique involving the use of imaginative 


experimental work has been done on hunger, affilia- 
tion, power, sex, fear, and aggression (2, 3), Al- 
though it is too early to make definitive statements 
concerning the achievements of this technique, there 
is no doubt that its rapidly expanding use will help 
to fill in the tremendous gap in data available on 
complex human motivation. An indication of the 
productivity of the technique through 1957 is seen 
in Atkinson's book (3), which includes 22 chapters 
in which some utilization of it is described and cites 
a total of approximately 90 other research papers 
reporting its use, 

Other projective devices that may be of value in 
detection of motives are the psychodrama (82) and 
doll-play techniques (4), When children are permitted 
free play with dolls, it is possible to make inferences 
from their responses concerning the operation of 
motivational factors that are otherwise difficult to 
detect, 

Experimental Procedures. Direct experimental at- 


sort are needed, particularly on the critical problem 
of “intention” and the related interlocking hierarchy 
of instrumental behaviors. 

Research described by Klein (49) may be cited as 
a recent effort to manipulate a drive state (thirst) 
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in an everyday human setting and make a broad 
examination of its behavioral effects. The numerous 
investigations attempting to relate personality and 
perceptual variables have often been interpreted in 
motivational terms (7, 95, 118). 

BASIC QUESTIONS. The research now available 
—and the theory or construct building associated with 
the research—poses a number of basic questions 
concerning motivation. 

Relationship of Drive to Learning and Perform- 
ance. The general area of the relationship of drive to 
learning and performance has easily been the most 
active one involving motivational variables in experi- 
mental psychology over the past two decades, The 
Original distinction between performance and learn- 
ing, as a function of the influence of drive factors on 
learning to produce performance, was made by Tol- 
man (114). The distinction was used by Hull (43) 
and has become a pivotal principle in the behavioral 
analysis of motivation and learning. The present 
section contains brief summaries of research issues 
on only the most fundamental drive-habit-response 
relations; other aspects are treated below. 

An important question is whether habits formed 
under higher degrees of drive are more strongly 
established than those formed under low drive. The 
common-sense affirmative answer to this question has 
not been given experimental support. The prepon- 
derance of evidence indicates that when the amount 
of activity is controlled (that is, when the more 
highly motivated subjects are restricted to the same 


that responses which are followed closely by satis- 

fying or rewarding (that is, relevant-drive-reducing) 

consequences will be strengthened. It has been strongly 

the so-called $-R reinforcement school 

theory (10, 43, 75) and attacked by the 

S-K contiguity theorists (32, 100) as well as the S-S 

14). The recent arguments (6, 

38, 71, 99) against accepting this kind of principle 
process 
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has been accentuated by a number of experimental 
results which have shown that more and more of the 
variability in behavior can be attributed to stimulus 
factors. 

EXTERNAL STIMULATION. The role of external stim- 
uli has been prominent in several recent develop- 
ments. Perhaps the most striking of these is the 
demonstration of extreme abnormal behavior by 
severe reduction in simple external stimuli (light, 
sound, touch) in normal human subjects for rela- 
tively short periods of time (37, 55). Apparently a 
normal human being is unable to cope with the loss 
of such sensory stimulation. 

A related result obtained with rats has been re- 
ported by Campbell and Sheffield (16). They found 
that the normal increment in general activity ob- 
tained as a function of hours of food deprivation did 
not occur when the subjects were deprived of normal 
incidental auditory and visual stimulation. Their sug- 
gestion is that the role of drive (deprivation) is to 
lower the threshold for stimulation rather than in- 
crease some internal energizing process. Finally, rein- 
forcement functions have been demonstrated for 
external stimuli such as simple light (70), the oppor- 
tunity to explore an unfamiliar area (81), and being 
permitted to look at the laboratory through a peep- 
hole in a cage (13). 

INTERNAL STIMULATION. The original experimental 
work on the stimulus functions of drives was per- 
formed by Hull (42) and Leeper (52), who inde- 
pendently showed that rats could learn to discrimi- 
nate between hunger and thirst drives; that is, they 
could make differential responses to deprivation of 
food and water. Hull assumed that drive has stimulus 
components which can become associated with re- 
sponses and so come to serve as learning cues. 
Kendler’s selectivity hypothesis (48) held that only 
cues from relevant drives (as defined by the reward 
used) become associated with the response. Later 
research showed that irrelevant drive stimuli may also 
come to act as cues after sufficiently long training, and 
the selectivity hypothesis was modified accordingly 
(53). Webb (117) has more recently suggested an 
inverse relationship between the use of drive stimuli 
as cues and the presence of differential external stim- 
uli; his paper also contains a review of the literature 
to 1953. H 

Another of Hull’s early theoretical suggestions, the 
fractional antedating goal response, has become in- 
creasingly important as a theoretical tool. The re, 
as it is called in Hullian terminology, refers to an 
assumed anticipation of part of the goal response; the 
stimuli assumed to result from such implicit antici- 
patory responses are called sc. Although there has 
certainly been some tendency to use the re — so con- 
struct in an ad hoc explanatory manner (72), it is 
nevertheless among the most promising of the con- 
ceptual tools developed by S-R theorists. Spence in 
particular has made effective use of this concept in 
regard to the problem of latent learning (108); more 
recently it has been used by Moltz (80) in his recon- 
ciliation of the facts of latent extinction with S-R 
reinforcement theory. 
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Acquisition and Persistence of Motives. The prob- 
lem of the origin of the great variety of acquired 
motives in adult animals has been a difficult one. Their 
derivation through learning from biological drives 
such as hunger and sex has often been assumed, but 
with very little in the way of empirical support. A 
safer assumption at the present time is to accept the 
motives (drive plus goal components) as learned and 
leave the mechanism of their development open for 
experimentation. Miller has shown that fear can be 
acquired and can serve as a drive condition on the 
basis of pain (76), but he and Myers were unsuccess- 
ful in one attempt to show the same kind of acquired 
drive based on hunger (90). Here, however, it should 
be noted that the most highly trained subjects had a 
total of only seventy pairings of the to-be-conditioned 
drive cue with hunger reduction. This is a relatively 
small amount of training compared with the every- 
day life situation; the need for more extensive longi- 
tudinal studies is one of the most acute in this par- 
ticular problem area. 

The independence of appetitive mechanisms follow- 
ing presumed satisfaction of the biological drive con- 
ditions upon which they were originally based has 
been stressed by a number of writers (34). Animals 
trained in instrumental responses to food reward may 
continue to perform after removal of the reward (23). 
The persistence of instrumental responses in human 
behavior was early emphasized by Allport (1), who 
followed up a suggestion of Woodworth (120) and 
coined the term “functional autonomy of motives.” 
Although this concept and its theoretical interpreta- 
tions have been controversial (6), there is no doubt 
concerning the authenticity of the behavioral phe- 
nomena. Anecdotal evidence here is especially strong, 
aptly summarized in the expression “busman’s holi- 
day.” 

A related problem is that of the relationship 
between secondary reinforcement and secondary moti- 
vation. These terms refer to the acquisition by ori 
nally neutral stimuli of reinforcing and motivating 
properties. The unclear distinction between the two 
made by Hull (43), in which each is related to the 
abrupt reduction of drive, has not been satisfactory. 
A more feasible procedure would seem to be to 
regard so-called secondary reinforcers as basically 
secondary motivators—that is, they acquire their 
power to strengthen responses because of their already 
established position in the sequence of instrumental 
behavior. There is little evidence in the literature that 
they can maintain their reinforcing powers when sep- 
arated for more than a relatively short period of time 
from the consummatory behavior to which they have 
been attached; but here again there is a dearth of 
appropriate longitudinal investigations. 

Activation of Drives and Motives. There are three 
important ways in which drives are activated: depriva- 
tion, external stimulation, and symbolic stimula- 
tion. 

The natural cyclic rhythms of the major biological 
drive conditions (hunger, thirst, sex) early suggested 
the artificial or experimental manipulation of such 
drives through depriving subjects of appropriate goal 
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objects. Deprivation has thus been the characteristic 
technique for drive manipulation, especially since hun- 
ger and thirst have been the drive conditions most 
commonly used in laboratory studies. 

Noxious stimuli, especially shock, have long been 
used as drive producers (106), but recent emphasis 
has been on the role of external incentives as posi- 
tive motivational factors. Harlow’s demonstration of 
the potency of mechanical puzzles for monkeys (34), 
Montgomery’s research on the so-called exploratory 
drive (81), Butler’s demonstration of the efficacy 
of visual (13) and auditory (14) stimulation, and the 
several experiments on reinforcement by dim light 
(70) are all in this category. 

A start toward a rapprochement of this kind of 
study with the more orthodox deprivation technique 
has been made by Butler (15), who has shown that 
depriving monkeys of visual exploration leads to a 
strengthening of the potency of the visual incentives, 
in accordance with the typical drive function. The 
extent to which other incentives of this class can be 
shown to be functions of deprivation is an interest- 
ing problem whose solution will help to determine 
the direction of motivational theory. 

Symbolically activated cues as instigators of be- 
havior have only recently come under experimental 
investigation. The difficulties of measurement here are 
obvious. The imaginative protocols now being exten- 
sively used by Atkinson, McClelland, and their col- 
laborators (2, 3, 58, 59) offer a promising technique. 
More systematic experimental investigations of the 
symbolic and implicit (“thinking”) sources of moti- 
vation are needed, especially with regard to the posi- 
tive or appetitive functions, which have been less 
adequately conceptualized and investigated than the 
aversive processes. Man in particular seems to be an 
animal who carries around with him a host of latent 
appetitive propensities, the arousal of which does not 
depend upon particular deprivation conditions. The 
interrelations of such propensities with external stim- 
ulus cues constitute a problem that will need to be 
clarified, 

Interrelations Among Drives and Motives. Inter- 
relations among drives and motives make up an im- 
portant research area with immediate implications for 
personality theory (11, 74) as well as training prob- 
lems. There has been an increase in experimental 
research on drive interactions (60, 117). For example, 
the long-suspected interaction between the hunger and 
thirst drives has been experimentally demonstrated 
(115); when rats are deprived of either food or water, 
there occurs a self-imposed deprivation of the non- 
deprived substance. The acceptability of either of 
these substances as a reward is thus determined in 
part by the maintenance schedule of the other sub- 
stance. More clarifying research of this sort is needed 
with other motivational combinations, including inter- 
actions of aversive and appetitive conditions. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TRAINING AND EDU- 
CATION. Although the scientific analysis of motiva- 
tional processes has hardly well begun, as suggested 
by the preceding survey of basic issues, it is never- 
theless possible to draw together certain principles 
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that are sufficiently well established to merit applica- 
tion to the theoretical and practical problems of 
training and education. 

Unfortunately, we are handicapped by the rela- 
tively small amount of relevant material available in 
the educational literature; this dearth was made obvi- 
ous by data reported by Ryans (98). He sampled 
topics treated in selected educational psychology text- 
books published from 1925 to 1930 and in 1954, and 
in the Journal of Educational Psychology for the 
same periods. The percent of papers devoted to moti- 
vation in the journals was 0 and 1, for the two periods; 
the corresponding percent of pages devoted to the 
topic in the textbooks was 2 and 10. An independent 
check of the 1955 to 1957 issues of the Journal of 
Educational Research and the Journal of Experimen- 
tal Education gave essentially the same results (0 to 
2 percent). 

These data point up the discrepancy between the 
widespread recognition of the centrality of the moti- 
vational problem in education, as indicated by the 
appreciable amount of space devoted to it in text- 
books, and the inadequate experimental attention ac- 
corded it, as indicated by the tiny proportion of jour- 
nal space devoted to it. Moreover, those research 
studies which do appear are generally quite limited in 
scope. Some systematic research projects can be cited 
as examples of the kind of comprehensive longitudinal 
(33) and experimental (47) effort that is needed, but 
these are exceptional. The typical studies involve 
variables such as promotion versus no promotion, fre- 
quency of examinations, and changes in curriculums. 
Although these studies are important for certain pur- 
poses, they are not designed to produce fruitful in- 
sights into the basic operation of motivational phe- 
nomena in education. 

The contrast between this situation and that in 
Soviet Russia is especially sharp. In a most revealing 
paper, Boguslavsky (8) reviewed the role of educa- 
tional research in that country. He points out that to 
Russian psychologists “the problems of educational 
methodology are primarily problems of motivation 
and learning, perception, and thought. With this initial 
assumption, research on education becomes basic 
rather than applied, with the classroom serving as the 
laboratory.” A comparable condition certainly does 
not exist in the United States, where the basic motiva- 
tion-learning research has been predominantly per- 
formed in laboratory situations much unlike the class- 
room. The need for new data in educational research 
and for a greater emphasis upon research training in 
graduate schools of education has been well discussed 
by Stanley (109); comprehensive discussions of the 
research needs in the motivation area have been pre- 
sented by Lynch (56) and Woodruff (119). 

The Applied Problem. A few words of caution are 
necessary before presentation of even the most rudi- 
mentary of suggestions. No hard-and-fast rules of 
motivational procedure are possible for all of the 
kinds of situations and problems that are met in 
training and education. Just as children differ mark- 
edly in their emotional and affective dispositions, so 
they differ in their responsivity to other types of moti- 
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yational techniques and processes. Taking advantage 
of such individual differences by individual treatments 
is an important objective that should be maintained 
as such, even if it can seldom be perfectly attained. 
The good teacher, like the good psychotherapist, is 
not exactly the born one—but his making at the 
present time and in the foreseeable future would seem 
to be more a matter of his own personality develop- 
ment than of the application of procedural principles 
promulgated in textbooks or taught in classrooms. 
Moreover, apart from the pervasive fact of individual 
differences, there are a number of age and socio- 
cultural variations. For example, the primary prob- 
lem of the kindergarten and early-grade teacher would 
seem to be not so much that of inducing motivation 
as that of channeling—and most important of all, per- 
haps, not destroying—the interest that the child brings 
with him, Later, after a number of undesirable habits 
and attitudes toward learning have set in, the teacher's 
task is in this respect more difficult. 

Quality versus Quantity of Motivation. Many 
facets of the relationship between motivation and 
learning are immediately relevant to sound educa- 
tional practice. The simple generalization that it is 
necessary to raise the motivational level of students 
is clearly inadequate. The present section attempts to 
summarize certain of the more important factors that 
appear relevant. 

The need for high motivation is greatest when the 
student arranges his own schedule of study or practice. 
It becomes increasingly important as the level of edu- 
cation increases and is most evident in graduate work, 
where the student's success seems to depend as much 
upon his “self-starting” capacities as upon his ability 
level. The greatest achievements in any field of 
endeavor are almost invariably associated with the 
kind of exceptional effort that is produced only by 
extremely high levels of motivation. 

There is little evidence, however, that amount of 
learning is intrinsically related to degree of drive 
present during training. The gross positive relationship 
that normally obtains between these two variables is 
probably due to the fact that the more highly moti- 
vated subject works harder or more persistently and 
thus acquires or produces more. The real relationship 
is therefore apparently between degree of motivation 
and amount and variety of performance. Although at 
first glance it might not seem to make any practical 
difference as to whether high drive is required for 
learning or for performance, if the net result is more 
learning in either case, second thoughts on the prob- 
lem reveal some important qualifications. These have 
mainly to do with the fact that, as most teachers 
know, too much motivation, like too little, can be a 
dangerous thing. Excessive drive can have the follow- 
ing deleterious consequences: (a) Unfortunate side 
effects, such as generalized anxiety and overstimula- 
tion of ambition, may develop, particularly if adequate 
directional factors (that is, “know-how”) and rele- 
vant reward are not present. (b) Errors may be accen- 
tuated, thus producing inefficiency in performance, 
especially when they happen to have relatively greater 
strength than correct responses. (c) New specific 


habits (cheating, for example) may be formed on the 
basis of the increased activity produced by the high 
drive condition; these will probably be undesirable 
because of their competition and hence interference 
with the intended learning. (d) The breadth and 
scope of learning may be seriously limited, as certain 
of the cognitive theorists have maintained (12, 114), 
(e) If more activity is engaged in than is necessary 
(such as hours of study), the loss of economy may 
have serious effects, especially if a student is pressed 
for time by other learning requirements, a heavy work 
load, and the like. 

Reward and Knowledge of Results. The necessity of 
adequate rewarding is recognized by almost all author- 
ities, independently of their theoretical interpretation 
of the reinforcement function, 

Although praise is commonly regarded as superior 
to reproof as a pedagogical device, it is necessary to 
exercise extreme caution in the application of any 
highly generalized principles. As Bevan (5) has re- 
cently pointed out, we need to be especially careful 
about extrapolating from the reward-punishment 
experimentation performed in the laboratory, where 
“reward” and “punishment” are manipulated through 
operations that may be quite different from those 
obtaining in the classroom. Moreover, the interactions 
of these complex motivational processes with other 
variables, such as personality characteristics, have not 
been adequately investigated. See Child (18) for a 
critical review of research on techniques of reward 
and punishment. 

There are a few important general principles con- 
cerning the use of reward in training situations. First, 
and perhaps most important, is the desirability of 
insuring frequent and regular experiences of success— 
or reinforcement—throughout all phases of learning, 
but particularly in the earlier, and generally more 
difficult, phases. An implication of this principle is 
that the teacher needs to insure that the learner is not 
given tasks where he is expected to perform beyond 
his present capabilities, and that he is not led to 
make unreasonable demands on himself. Every 
teacher is familiar with the student whose repeated 
failures have accumulated to lower his efficiency well 
below its normal level. A related implication is that, 
as far as possible, the student should be offered rea- 
sonable subgoals, with an appropriate emphasis on 
their attainment, especially where relatively long and 
difficult periods of work are required. The teacher 
should keep in mind the relatively short time perspec- 
tive of children (39). 

A second major principle concerns the desirability 
of continuous use of knowledge of results. The opera- 
tion has two important functions that go beyond its 
direct reinforcing role. First, it provides information 
that is often necessary to gauge and adjust perform- 
ance; this is most apparent in regard to the improve- 
ment of motor skills. Second, it is a very important 
motivator in its own right; this is particularly neces- 
sary in training situations where original interest is 
low or strong extraneous competition is present for 
attention and effort. Knowledge of purposes and pro- 
cedures should also be mentioned; in some cases these 
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may be as reinforcing and motivating as knowledge 
of results, 

A third principle concerns the possibility of con- 
trolling behavior by the use of appropriate schedules 
of reinforcement (28, 103). Many of the behavioral 
consequences normally attributed to motivation actu- 
ally may be functions of adventitious reinforcement 
schedules. Skinner's detailed critique of nornial edu- 
cational procedures (104) emphasizes the relatively 
greater dependence on mild aversive motives than on 
positive reinforcements, which he Says are relatively 
infrequent, and the lack of a skillfully arranged pro- 
gram of successive approximations from simple to 
complex behavior. Drill techniques in particular could 
be enormously improved, he feels, by appropriate 
utilization of reinforcement schedules. 

The Problem of Fear and Anxiety. It is quite prob- 
able that the amount and extent of fear and anxiety 
underlying motivational factors in education are gen- 
erally underestimated, especially in situations where 
fear is not deliberately manipulated as such. The kinds 
of manifestations that fear and anxiety take are most 
often subtle and difficult to detect. Parents and 
teachers can hardly be expected to be expert in their 
recognition, although certainly the more perceptive 
of them do learn to recognize some of the more 
subtle expressions. 

Just as very high degrees of motivation are not 
necessarily desirable, so the presence of some degree 
of fear or anxiety is not necessarily a completely 
undesirable factor. The most important consideration 
is what the student learns to do as a consequence of 
this form of motivation and how he is treated with 
regard to reinforcement of such responses. Brown 
(10) has pointed out the importance of integrating 
noxious stimuli into the learning process as cues and 
reinforcers; he cites a number of lines of experimen- 
tal and other evidence in support of the argument that 
they thus lose their undesirable motivational proper- 
ties. Miller (77) has emphasized the potential useful- 
ness of fear motivation if sudden reductions of it are 
produced following responses whose fixation is 
desired. 

The applicability of these principles to classroom 
procedures largely depends upon the assumption that 
classroom fears, such as of arithmetic, are comparable 
in their primary actions to laboratory-type fears, such 
as of electric shock. Although this is not a perfectly 
safe assumption to make, it is a feasible one. Con- 
trolled studies in the classroom are clearly indicated. 

It is generally recognized that the deliberate use of 
fear as a motivator, or the use of punishment or 
threat of punishment with fear as an almost unavoid- 
able consequence, may have highly undesirable chest 
(39). One of the difficulties about punishment is that 
it is most often delayed, and the time interval between 
the response and the punishment (or reproof) may be 
so great as to minimize its effectiveness as a aed 
Estes’ classic experimentation (24) on shock punish- 
ment with rats demonstrates the danger of association 
of incidental cues with the fear response; there is a 
resultant danger of such cues’ producing aan 
and similar symptoms of an undesirable nature. 
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Estes’ study also indicates that the major effect of 
punishment is as a suppressor of responses and that 
in order to keep them suppressed it is necessary to 
continue the punishment. 

This conclusion, however, holds for situations 
in which only a single response is available, The 
suppressing effect of punishment can be utilized to 
modify behavior if alternative responses are made 
available to the subject at the time of punishment. 
This represents a major challenge to the teacher, who 
is generally quite cognizant of what the student should 
not do but less likely to be prepared to offer alterna- 
tive behaviors which are effective in relation to satis- 
faction of the student’s motives as well as the 
teacher’s. On a larger scale, failure by society to pro- 
vide adequately such alternative modes of response 
is primarily responsible for the high recidivism rate of 
criminals—who are typically returned from prison to 
exactly the same social and economic situation from 
which they came—as well as the apparently increasing 
rate of juvenile delinquency in this country. The de- 
terrent theory of punishment will work well only if 
the threat of punishment is supplemented by the pro- 
viding of such positive alternatives. 

Fear and anxiety as motivators have also figured 
prominently in attempts to deal with the problem of 
mental health. Here the basic problem of emotional 
counseling may be regarded as that of directing the 
motivation of the subject. Re-education of the subject 
in therapy has been considered from the point of 
view of learning theory (94); and an entire volume 
(36) has been devoted to various aspects of mental 
health in the classroom. 

Arousal and Maintenance of Motivation. A few 
suggestions concerning the primary problem of 
arousal and maintenance of motivation may be made. 
Satisfactory scientific research on this problem is too 
sketchy to justify more than a casual treatment. 

WHETTING THE APPETITE. As advertising practi- 
tioners have long realized, one of the most effective 
ways to motivate people is to allow them to sample 
at least a small amount of the incentive in advance of 
their instrumental activity. A number of so-called 
“prefeeding” experiments (63) have supported this 
general principle; running in a straightaway is facili- 
tated by allowing subjects to eat small amounts of 
food before beginning a run. An obvious difficulty in 
implementing this practice in educational procedures 
is the fact that subjects who are only beginning to 
learn are not yet able to engage in the kind of con- 
summatory activity that requires more advanced 
capacities. However, these behaviors can be enjoyed 
to some extent vicariously; and of course it is always 
possible to introduce some of the incentives that pre- 
sumably motivate students—such as social approval. 
Also, if prizes or other external incentives are used, 
full advantage should be taken of their preperform- 
ance stimulating properties. Classroom research in 
this area is strongly indicated. 

EMPHASIZING INSTRUMENTAL BEHAViors. One of 
the major objectives of education should be to de- 
velop intrinsic motivating properties in certain kinds 
of instrumental behaviors, such as reading, writing, 
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calculating arithmetically, and—most generally—crit- 
ical and creative thinking. All of these behaviors are 
normally instrumental to the achievement of many 
goals and are ordinarily taught as such. If attention is 
paid to the appropriate reinforcement of the activities 
themselves, however, it should be possible to facilitate 
the process of investing them with intrinsic motiva- 
tional properties. Whereas biological drive conditions 
are apparently intensified by blocking, the learning 
of more complex motives probably requires more re- 
ward and less frustration, especially in the early stages 
of development. 

Teachers are typically cautioned not to put too 
much dependence on such extrinsic motivators as 
prizes, gold stars, and the like (39, 97). Two precau- 
tions are especially important here. First, extrinsic 
incentives should be distributed as widely as possible 
over the entire class. If a small number of such incen- 
tives are offered on a strictly competitive basis, as is 
frequently done, only a relatively small proportion of 
the class will be in a position to compete effectively; 
their achievements are not likely to be of motivational 
value to the rest of the students. Second, the effective- 
ness of extrinsic motivation is a function of the degree 
of learning already attained: it is clearly more neces- 
sary in the early stages of learning before the student 
has managed to obtain much success directly through 
his own efforts. The skillful teacher will see that 
external motivators are de-emphasized as soon as pos- 
sible in order that full advantage can be taken of the 
intrinsically motivating effects of successful perform- 
ance. This again requires the kind of individual atten- 
tion that is not always easy to give in large and 
heterogeneous classes, but it is important enough to 
justify continued emphasis. 

UTILIZING SUSPENSE AND Discovery. Recent experi- 
mentation on curiosity (34) and exploratory motiva- 
tion (81) has initiated experimental and theoretical 
interest in these important sources of human motiva- 
tion. They are perhaps one of the least utilized ave- 
nues to increased motivation to learn. An effective 
teacher or textbook will be able to hold student inter- 
est by maintaining some degree of suspense as to 
outcomes of problems and by allowing the student to 
work through to discoveries for himself. Something 
like this latter practice has apparently been found to 
be effective in recently reported Russian research (8); 
in stories concerning methods of determining geo- 
graphical location, for example, the most effective 
experimental treatment was that in which the student 
was carried through the entire process of investiga- 
tion, including a full account of difficulties and the 
attempts to overcome them. 

AVOIDING INITIAL DISCOURAGEMENT. One of the 
problems involved in initiation of performance is that 
of overcoming inertia. This is a difficult enough task 
in its own right, but it is enormously and unnecessarily 
worsened if the student is permitted to be over- 
whelmed by exposure, without modifying precautions, 
to the full scope of the task expected of him. Just as a 
child can sometimes be induced to eat when presented 
with a small portion of food, after refusing to start 
on a larger portion, so a student can more often be 
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stimulated to work by a reasonable partial assignment 
than by assignment of the whole task all at once. 

Judicious use of external incentives can also be 
helpful in preventing initial discouragement. This is a 
most important problem, because using general social 
or schoolroom pressures to force students to go 
through the motions of studying difficult material 
without sufficient relevant motivation is one of the 
surest ways to produce a permanent loss of interest 
and ability in a subject matter; mathematics is prob- 
ably a prime example here. 

Prevention of Extinction. A major difficulty in our 
educational efforts seems to be the progressive loss of 
interest by students in academic learning activities. 
More attention to the prevention of extinction of 
desired classroom behaviors by a continuing program 
of appropriate incentives would seem to be a most 
important educational need. Extinction of such inter- 
ests may be inhibited by carefully planned systems of 
interpolating secondary motivators and reinforcers and 
by the offering of a variety of incentives and rewards 
(39, 68). 
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Motor development, as discussed here, is concerned 
with improvement in motor behavior which is charac- 
teristic of homo sapiens during the period of struc- 
tural growth, Such improvement has been reported 
from observations which include (a) the appearance 
of new behavior patterns—ability to stand alone, to 
use the overarm throw; (b) increased outcome of 
performance—to run faster, to throw farther; and 
(c) more effective coordination of body parts—to 
combine trunk rotation with arm action in throwing 
or to decrease the amount of hip flexion in walking. 
Although recognizing the influence and importance 
of environment and experience, this approach is 
fundamentally phylogenetic. 

NORMATIVE OBSERVATIONS. The most com- 
mon type of observation has been that which reports 
a level of achievement characteristic of age, such as 
ability to walk or ability to jump 46 inches. Such 
studies when combined span the period from fetus 
to late adolescence. 

Prenatal. According to Windle and Fitzgerald (50) 
there is no evidence that human embryos or young 
fetuses perform any movement spontaneously while 
in the uterus. Windle and Fitzgerald as well as 
Hooker (22) report the first observed reflex ene 
at approximately eight weeks of menstrual ae an 
latter reports that the earliest reflex is lateral fle: 
of the neck and trunk, usually contralateral, m SA 
sponse to stimulation in the facial region; that by 
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weeks the fetus possesses, in undeveloped form in 
some cases, most of the basic reflexes of the newborn 
infant; and that of these, only those required at birth 
will be fully matured at that time. Prenatal move- 
ments are related to maturation of the muscles (50). 
Observations indicate that there is a normal, progres- 
sive maturing of behavior in the fetus which is the 
foundation for postnatal behavior. 

Reflex Behavior in the Newborn. The results of 
years of observations on reflex behavior in the new- 
born have been summarized by Gesell and others 
(16) and McGraw (35). Both sources find develop- 
mental similarities which indicate clearly that infant 
motor behavior is reflex and that it follows a racial 
pattern. Irwin (23) reports continuous observation 
of the activity of four infants for a ten-day period. 
Of special interest in his findings is the presence of 
segmental movement—flexion of the knee or elbow, 
extension of the leg—as well as mass activity involv- 
ing more than one segment or the total body, thus 
supporting the school which disputes the Coghillian 
generalization of the development of individual pat- 
terns from “mass activity.” Since these observers 
attempted to keep all external stimuli constant and 
because there appeared to be relationship between 
feeding and activity, Irwin suggests that the observed 
movements are initiated by stimuli which are intero- 
ceptive. 

The First Three Years. Studies of motor develop- 
ment during the first two years have been concerned 
mainly with manipulatory activities (18, 19, 35, 36) 
and with locomotion (15, 33, 34, 47). Bayley (3), 
in 1936, presented the California Infant Scale of 
Motor Development for which the test items were 
selected from previously reported norms by Gesell, 
Oseretsky, Baldwin and Stecher, and Shirley. The 
scoring table includes items for the first 36 postnatal 
months, The emphasis of previous studies on loco- 
motion (and the necessary development of sitting 
and standing) is reflected in the proportion of items 
(80 percent) which could be classified as locomotion 
or preparatory to such activity. Of the 76 items in 
the Bayley Scale, 11 are concerned with hand skills. 
The student of sport activities, such as throwing and 
striking, finds practically no observations of the be- 
ginning phases of these patterns. However, there can 
be no doubt that such skills can be performed, and 
the omission in this compiled list indicates the need 
for observation by investigators interested in large- 
muscle activity common to man. 

Early Childhood. Observations of early childhood 
performance are of two types, those which report 
the age at which a skill appears and those which 
report a mean achievement score. The most extensive 
of the first type is that reported by Gutteridge (17), 
who lists and defines ten representative motor skills 
including six locomotion forms, three types of ball 
handling, and tricycling. Classroom teachers trained 
by Gutteridge observed 1973 children, ages three 
through six, in 14 states and recorded (a) evidence 
of no use of the skill, (b) attempts to use and prac- 
tice a skill, and (c) evidence of well-coordinated 
action. Results are reported in the following form: 
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jumping—at three years, 42 percent are jumping 
well, and at five, 81 percent are skillful; galloping— 
no recorded observation for age three, but at four, 
43 percent are practicing it, and at six and one-half, 
92 percent are skillful; ball throwing—at two, no 
child is rated as throwing well, at four, 20 percent 
are throwing well and many are practicing, and from 
five and one-half to six, 85 percent are proficient. 

Physical educators familiar with mechanics of per- 
formance will question the high percentage rated 
skillful at six years, will want to know what type of 
throw (overhand, underarm, sidearm) and what type 
of jump (running, standing, for distance, or for 
height), and will question the rating competence of 
teachers in nursery schools, kindergartens, and lower 
grades. Yet the Gutteridge study must be recognized 
as an outstanding record of the degree to which chil- 
dren three through six years engage in the ten ob- 
served activities. The classroom teacher may not be 
qualified to rate the degree of skill, but her ability 
to recognize a jump or a throw should not be ques- 
tioned. The value of the report is the possible indica- 
tion of the age of readiness for certain activities. 

Descriptions of motor activities by Gesell and 
others (16) for ages four, five, and six are less spe- 
cific. Yet here again, the student of gross motor 
development will find clues to the types of motor 
patterns which are evident in behavior and a clue to 
readiness. 

Reports of performance scores do not equal the 
scope of the Gutteridge studies or the Gesell obser- 
vations. Records for dash, hop, throw, kick, and jump 
with means and standard deviations reported by 
Jenkins are still valuable for comparisons (25). 
Balance as measured by a beam-walking test is re- 
ported for ages 5 through 18 by Seashore (45). 

Late Childhood. It is generally believed that the 
basic motor patterns characteristic of man appear 
during early childhood and that improvement and 
modifications of these are a result of experience (1). 
Norms for late childhood and later periods are re- 
ported as achievement scores and are those which 
have been collected by physical educators. The stand- 
ing broad jump records Teported from Eugene, Ore- 
gon in 1952 (28) include 200 records at age seven 
and at age nine and 160 at age 11, with an equal 
number of boys and girls in each group. Data for 
the age groups are reported and previous records 
are listed and discussed. For data collected on school 
children in Iowa and Illinois Latchaw (31) reported 
means and standard deviations for Grades IV, Vv, 
and VI (approximately 50 boys and 50 girls for each 
grade) for four ball-handling events, two jumps, and 
a run. The 1934 California records (41) have not 
been equaled in scope: eight runs, thirteen jumps, 
two stunt-type activities, seven throws, and three 
kicking events. These records collected for 79,000 
children are not reported as either age or grade 
norms but in three-sigma scales for groups classified 
on the basis of age, height, and weight. 

All of the achievement scores are cross-sectional 
data, and for those reporting the same skills there is 
lack of uniformity in details of measuring procedures. 


However, it is possible that in performances which 
require little apparatus, such as dashes, throws for 
distance, and jumps, and in which the general proce- 
dures are standard, normative data will not differ 
markedly. Yet, wherever the data are collected and 
whatever the differences in details of measurement, 
it is evident that in gross motor skills the mean per- 
formance increases with age in childhood. 

Adolescence. The normative studies for adolescence 
have been reviewed by Espenschade (11). It is gen- 
erally recognized that age, height, and weight influ- 
ence performance; therefore, norms for this period 
are not reported for age alone but for classifications 
based on these three factors. Boys’ records have been 
tabulated by Cozens and others (7) and McCloy 
(32), and girls’ records by Cozens and others (6). 
Among age norms are those reported by Espenschade 
(10, 11) for boys and girls beginning in the eighth 
grade and extending over a period of three and one- 
half years for girls and four years for boys, includ- 
ing runs, throws, and jumps. Her report is unique in 
that the norms are based on longitudinal data. Age 
norms for scores on a balance test have been reported 
by Espenschade (13) and Seashore (45). 

Other normative data reported for high-school and 
college groups are achievement measures in sport 
skills—elements of games such as baseball, basket- 
ball, and tennis. These can be located in the index 
for the Research Quarterly for the years 1930 to 1939 
(44) and for 1940 to 1949 (43). 

FACTORS RELATED TO MOTOR DEVELOP- 
MENT. If the potential motor abilities of children are 
to be developed most fully, there must be under- 
standing of the factors which influence development 
as well as understanding of the functional motor 
changes. Factors that have been investigated are sex, 
race, intelligence, factors related to practice and 
instruction, and age. 

Sex. With respect to scores derived from perform- 
ance on gross motor activities, means are higher for 
boys than for girls. It must be noted that such scores 
are for performances in activities in which the boy is 
more likely to participate. Gutteridge (17) observed 
that boys surpass the girls in climbing, jumping, slid- 
ing, skipping, and ball throwing, but that the reverse 
is true for tricycling, galloping, hopping, and bouncing 
and catching balls. Carpenter (5) proposed a test for 
motor educability consisting of five hopping elements, 
and found for ages six through nine that girls as a 
group were significantly better than boys. For ages 
ten and one-half through fifteen and one-half, Espen- 
schade (12) found that before thirteen and one-half 
years there were only slight differences between sexes 
in the agility, control, strength, and static balance 
elements of the Brace test. After this age, girls’ scores 
tended to decrease while boys’ scores increased up to 
seventeen years. Halverson (18) reported that under 
six months of age, girls were generally superior to 
boys in strength. 

_ Race. In comparing Negro and white infants, no 
significant differences were found on the basis of per- 
formance on the Gesell Developmental Schedules, 
except that in the Negro there appears to be a definite 
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acceleration in gross motor behavior (29, 42, 49). It 
is suggested that socio-economic backgrounds influ- 
ence development more than do racial characteristics 
(29). Comparing 35 tenth-grade Negro girls with 
35 white girls, matched for age, weight, and height, 
Espenschade (12) found a higher score for the latter 
group, but the difference was not significant. 

Intelligence. The relationship between intelligence 
and fine motor coordination has been studied since 
the early part of the century; the relationship with 
gross motor ability has frequently appeared in studies 
by physical educators. In general the results have 
indicated no or only a slight positive relationship. A 
report on African girls (39) concluded that IQ and 
athletic ability are entirely unrelated. A 1957 compari- 
son of scores made by mentally retarded children (ages 
seven and one-half years to fourteen and one-half, 
IQ’s between 50 and 90) with means of normal chil- 
dren for the various age groups suggests that the 
relationship between intelligence and motor ability 
has not been adequately answered by previous investi- 
gations (14). In grip and shoulder strength, the means 
of the various age groups for the mentally retarded 
were below those of the normal, and in most instances 
those of the retarded boys were below those of the 
normal girls. In the standing broad jump, the vertical 
jump, the dash, and the Burpee test, the means for 
the normal children exceeded the means for the men- 
tally retarded. Only in the throw for distance did the 
mentally retarded boys exceed the means for normal 
girls; and this was a minor difference until ages 13 
and 14. It is significant also that improvement with 
age was less for the mentally retarded. 

Practice and Instruction. Important questions con- 
cerning the effect of practice and instruction on motor 
development include the following: Will practice in- 
fluence the age at which new skills appear? Is there 
a period in which practice is not profitable? Is there 
a best time for practice without which skill develop- 
ment will be limited? During infancy new coordina- 
tions appear in an orderly sequence which is not influ- 
enced by special practice. Children of the Hopi 
Indians walk at the same average age whether or not 
previous activity has been curtailed by cradling (8). 
Appearance of new skills in the first two years of life 
is fundamentally determined by the maturation of the 
nervous system. For older children, the effect of prac- 
tice has been concerned with specific skills. Experi- 
mental and control groups gain in skill in throwing: 
for ages three to seven when accuracy is the desired 
outcome the difference between groups in their skill 
is not significant (21), when distance of the throw is 
measured the difference is significant at the seven- 
percent level (9); for first-grade children, accuracy 
scores in the throw do not differ significantly (38). 
It is interesting to note here that Dusenberry (9) in 
the study on throwing for distance encountered the 
greatest difficulty in attempting to improve the arm 
movements and the use of the fingers. These are the 
segments which control accuracy. With kindergarten 
children, no significant differences were found in 
scores for the standing broad jump between 5 in- 
structed group and a matched group who had no 
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organized instruction or practice during the same 
period (20). It is important to note that in all studies 
the control groups gained, but less than the experi- 
mental groups. 

Factors Related to Age. Motor-performance scores 
improve with age. Since age per se cannot be consid- 
ered a basic element of that interaction of nerve, 
muscle, and bone which results in movement and 
skill, what is the explanation of this frequently noted 
relationship? The age score must represent one or 
several of the interacting elements: development of 
the nervous system (growth and/or maturation), of 
the muscular system (strength and/or efficient inter- 
nal action), of the skeletal system (increase in linear 
dimensions of body segments and maturation of 
bones). 

SKELETAL DEVELOPMENT, Height has long been re- 
garded as a classifying factor for motor performance 
in gross muscle activities (40). With a limited age 
range (Grades I through ITI) Seils (46) found for 
510 boys and girls little or no relationship between 
performance and height, but higher (though small) 
correlations with skeletal maturity as determined by 
the Todd technique. The leveling off of increase in 
performance scores parallels the rate of physical 
growth (11). Since the body segments do not increase 
in length at the same time, the mechanics of locomo- 
tion and of throwing and striking skills should be 
considered in relationship to growth of the involved 
skeletal parts. 

MuscuLar DEVELOPMENT, Strength increases dur- 
ing childhood and is related to physiological maturity 
(27). Whether that increase is proportionately greater 
than the amount needed to control the longer levers 
has not been determined. In children, the strength of 
knee extensors has a higher correlation with scores in 
the standing broad jump than do ankle or hip exten- 
sors (2). This study indicates the insight which may 
be gained when muscle groups are related to the 
mechanics of performance. 

MATURATION OF THE Nervous System, During 
infancy, maturation of the nervous system has been 
accepted as the basis of acquisition of skill; for later 
years, generally, students of child behavior accept the 
statement that no single universal motor skill appears 
and that subsequent development depends on the 
environment. The proof of this statement has not been 
presented as yet. If it is true, there still remains the 
possibility of tracing the development of the large- 
muscle racial skills. McGraw reported identifiable 
phases in the development of crawling and creeping 
(33) and of sitting posture (34); Wild described four 
stages in the development of the overhand throw in 
children two to twelve years old (48). It is possible 
that such stages represent maturation of patterns in 
the nervous system or that they represent basic racial 
patterns modified by exercise. Since the human eye is 
not capable of determining the coordination of body 
segments even in an activity as slow as walking, 
understanding of locomotion in its various phases and 
other forms of gross muscle activity must call upon 
such devices as cinematography and electromyogra- 
phy. Through study of motion pictures, McGraw and 
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Breeze have attempted to measure quantitatively the 
changes by which walking progresses from staccato 
to integrative movements (37). There may be stages 
in walking beyond those suggested by McGraw and 
Breeze, and exploration of these would be aided by 
understanding of the mechanics of the mature walk 
(40). The mechanics of the overarm and underarm 
throw (4) and the mechanics of the standing broad 
jump (26) suggest the details to be observed in study- 
ing phases in the development of these skills. 

It is evident that little is known about motor devel- 
opment beyond infancy, except that achievement 
scores increase with age in childhood and early adoles- 
cence. There is need for exact description of racial 
patterns in the developmental stages and at the coordi- 
nation level of skilled maturity. Such information can 
be obtained only with recording devices such as 
cinematography and electromyography (24) and from 
longitudinal studies covering the period from infancy 
to skeletal and muscular maturity. Longitudinal obser- 
vations indicate that relative position in the group is 
fairly stable from the second grade through high 
school (11, 30). Does this mean that the potential 
degree of excellence has been determined before the 
child enters school or that it is determined by factors 
other than those which are a part of the school 
program? 
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between 1932 and 1950, are listed in a bibliography 
issued by the Music Educators National Conference 
(85). Few of these studies have been published, but 
the volume of research on this subject has been grow- 
ing, especially since 1950, when the Music Education 
Research Council, a committee of the Conference, 
actively sought the cooperation of graduate schools in 
developing studies in certain areas (103). The Journal 
of Research in Music Education was founded in 1953 
by the Conference, Recent works on the psychology 
of music, such as the volumes by Lundin (89) and 
Révész (114), provide better introductions to the 
research literature than most texts on music educa- 
tion. An exception is a 1951 book by Glenn, Teaching 
Music in Our Schools (45), which makes extensive 
use of research and is thoroughly documented. Earlier 
psychological works by Mursell (100), Schoen (118), 
and Seashore (121) continue to be valuable for orien- 
tation. A number of music educators (37, 66, 86, 94, 
96) have been critical of the research to date and 
have appealed for more fruitful work. 

The only extended treatment of the historical devel- 
opment of music education (8) appeared in 1937 and 
was restricted to school music in the United States. 
Since that date, specialized historical studies have 
revealed a wealth of details, To cite a few examples, 
such studies have dealt with the development of 
public-school music in Iowa (140) and in Cincinnati, 
Ohio (39); music instruction in early European uni- 
versities (15); the first shape note tune book (87); 
and the career of Samuel Holyoke, an American 
music educator (153). Molnar (95) has written a his- 
tory of the Music Educators National Conference, an 
organization which in its proceedings and publications 
has reflected trends in American music education 
since its founding in 1907. 

BASIC ABILITIES IN MUSIC. The first tests of 
musical talent or aptitude were based upon the as- 
sumption that the apprehension and expression of 
music require a variety of abilities, that musical talent 
is not unified but comprises many traits. Seashore 
(122), whose Measures of Musical Talent were 
among the earliest batteries of aptitude tests, pro- 
posed five major factors and numerous subfactors. 
His chief categories were musical sensitivity, musical 
action (the capacity for skill in producing tones 
vocally or instrumentally), musical memory and 
imagination, musical intellect, and musical feeling. 
The list of traits suggested by Seashore covers a con- 
siderably wider range than do his tests or any other 
set of music tests. Several other analyses have been 
made, chiefly in connection with programs for talent 
testing, For example, Révész (114) and Schoen (118) 
have proposed lists of traits or factors and have 
described appropriate tests. Révész sets up eight cate- 
gories: composing, reproducing, hearing, remembering 
musical elements, transposing, improvising, modulat- 
ing, playing at sight. Talent is defined by Schoen as 
capacity to develop musical production; capacity for 
musical reception he calls musicality. His analysis 
includes the primary factors of auditory sensitivity, 
musical feeling and understanding, and musical virtu- 
osity. Secondary factors, according to Schoen, are 
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intelligence, musical memory, will power and resolve, 
self-confidence, and temperament. Mainwaring (91) 
has analyzed four groups of musical capacities: con- 
ceptual knowledge, interpretative skill, creative capac- 
ity, and esthetic judgment. 

Techniques of factor analysis have been applied to 
data from several batteries of music tests to discover 
fundamental and independent traits or factors. Drake 
(22) administered two of his own tests, one test by 
Kwalwasser, and five of the Seashore tests to 163 “un- 
musical” boys. More than one common factor was 
found. The major one may be “memory for auditory 
items” or “ear-mindedness.” Certain Seashore tests 
proved to overlap in what they measured; specific 
group factors were found between the pitch and 
intensity tests and the time and intensity tests in this 
series. 

The Seashore tests were factored by McLeish 
(92), who identified the cognitive aspect of musical 
ability as a unitary factor measured by these tests. 
McLeish states that this factor is also measured by 
the Wing Standardized Tests of Musical Intelligence, 
although the latter tests are based upon a theory con- 
trary to that of Seashore. In an earlier study, Wing 
(155) also found running through his tests a common 
factor, which he designated as general musical ability. 

Karlin (71) factored two batteries of music tests, 
the first assembled by himself and the second by 
Drake (23). Three factors were extracted in each 
case, tentatively identified as tonal sensitivity, reten- 
tivity (memory for elements), and memory for form. 
In another study (72), Karlin raised a question as to 
the independent functional existence of the many audi- 
tory powers which are assumed in much of the earlier 
work. He administered 27 auditory tests, together 
with four visual-memory tests and an intelligence test, 
to two hundred high-school students. No general audi- 
tory factor appeared. Eight interpretable factors were 
yielded by analysis of the intercorrelations. All of 
these factors differ more or less from the conventional 
factors. For example, a “frequency integration” factor 
is said to underlie both pitch and timbre processes. 

Starting with reactions by college students to record- 
ings of music from various periods, rather than with 
data from formal tests, Henkin (55) made a factorial 
study of the components of music. He found evidence 
of two factors, melody and rhythm, and a hint of a 
third, orchestral color, and described these as factors 
in esthetic appreciation. A harmony factor was not 
isolated, possibly because of the selection of records. 

Several batteries of tests for musical abilities are 
available for use in guidance and research. The two 
oldest series are by Seashore and by Kwalwasser and 
Dykema. The Seashore tests in their original form 
(122) required judgments on pitch, intensity, time, 
tonal memory, rhythm, and consonance. A test on 
timbre was substituted for that on consonance in a 
revised version (121). There are 10 Kwalwasser- 
Dykema tests, five of them directly comparable to the 
five tests which are common to both versions of the 
Seashore battery. Other tests are for melodic taste, 
tonal movement, quality discrimination, pitch imagery, 
and rhythm imagery. Holmes (58) has developed 
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new directions for the latter tests, together with a new 
set of weighted scoring keys and new norms. 

More recent batteries have been constructed by 
Drake (21), Lundin (88), Whistler and Thorpe 
(151), and Wing (156, 157). The first and last of 
these were influenced by factorial studies. Wing 
developed three tests of perceptual acuity and four 
tests of taste or preference in which an original or 
good version of music is compared with a mutilated 
or weaker version. Scoring is for the series as a 
whole, not fer the subtests. Drake’s battery consists 
of two tests only, for musical memory and for 
rhythm. An earlier battery by Drake (23) contained 
four tests. The Lundin tests cover interval discrimina- 
tion, melodic sequences, and rhythm sequences. The 
Whistler-Thorpe tests are for rhythm recognition, 
melody recognition, pitch discrimination, and ad- 
vanced rhythm discrimination. Scores on individual 
tests can be obtained from all of these batteries except 
that by Wing. 

Reliability and Validity of Tests. The reliability of 
the older musical-aptitude tests is not high. Farns- 
worth (30) found most of the original Seashore and 
Kwalwasser-Dykema tests too unreliable for diagnos- 
tic use. The reliabilities of the latter series are some- 
what improved when the procedures devised by 
Holmes (58) are followed. Kwalwasser-Dykema total 
scores, Drake part scores, and Lundin and Whistler- 
Thorpe total scores have reliability coefficients rang- 
ing from .85 up. 

Mursell (101) and Seashore (121) have discussed 
the criteria for validation of musical-talent tests. 
Mursell claims that musical behavior, such as sight- 
singing, playing the piano, and taking courses in 
theory and applied music, should be the criterion. 
Seashore calls this an “omnibus theory” and rejects 
it in favor of a “theory of specifics,” stating that 
validity depends upon the isolation of the factors 
selected for measurement and not upon external cri- 
teria. He declares that scores on his measures should 
not be averaged and that they should be used to indi- 
cate the degree of deficiency or power in specific abili- 
ties required for specific musical behavior. In violin 
playing, for example, success requires good pitch dis- 
crimination but is not guaranteed by a high score on 
a pitch test. Seashore further advocates the use of a 
music test as a dragnet to indicate children possessing 
marked potentiality in certain powers necessary for 
musical attainment. 

Studies of the validity of the Seashore tests have 
been summarized by Bienstock (7) and Mursell 
(100). The most elaborate study of the prediction of 
success in music is that conducted from 1920 to 1931 
at the Eastman School of Music by Stanton (131). 
A combination of the Seashore tests and a group intel- 
ligence test provided a basis for classifying students 
entering the Eastman School. Five categories were 
established. Many students in all categories dropped 
out before graduation for various reasons; of the 
group regarded as “safe” candidates, only 60 percent 
finished on time. On the other hand, 17 percent of the 
students who were classified as appropriate to be 
“discouraged” actually did graduate at the end of four 
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years. The predictive value of the Seashore tests indi- 
vidually or apart from the intelligence test cannot be 
determined from the data in this study. 

Another extensive study, by E. M. Taylor (138), 
was conducted at the College of Music of Cincinnati. 
Between 1930 and 1935, 150 freshmen in this insti- 
tution took a battery of 22 tests, including the Sea- 
shore, Kwalwasser, and Kwalwasser-Dykema tests 
and four tests devised by C. H. Taylor (137). Coeffi- 
cients of contingency for scores on these tests and 
ratings for professional success in music in 1939 range 
from .21 to .62. Instructors’ estimates of application, 
achievement, and talent together with marks in sight- 
singing and dictation courses and scores on an intelli- 
gence test predicted professional success about as well 
as the two most significant tests. (The coefficients 
ranged from .50 to .62.) 

Bienstock (7) correlated five of the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema tests with marks earned in various music 
subjects by eighty students and found values averaging 
14. E. M. Taylor (138) made similar computations 
and obtained approximately the same results. Lundin 
(88) has reported higher correlations of from .43 to 
-70 for total scores on his tests with ratings of music 
students in various theory classes. That low correla- 
tions with course marks may be due in some measure 
to the low reliability of the criterion seems probable 
from some of E. M. Taylor’s work. 

In general, attempts to validate musical aptitude 
tests against the criterion of success in music studies 
and in music as a profession have been disappointing. 
To date little has been done, however, to investigate 
the prognostic power of the revised Seashore tests, 
the Drake tests, or various other tests reported in the 
literature. Studies covering a period of years are essen- 
tial for definitive results on the prognostic value of 
music tests. 

Earlier tests, particularly the Seashore series, have 
been criticized as being acoustical rather than musical 
in character, measuring sensory capacities rather than 
reactions to dynamic patterns of tone which charac- 
terize musical perception (157). There is a growing 
interest in tests of the more complex musical 
functions. 

Relation of Musical Abilities to Intelligence and 
Other Traits. In American studies (100), correlations 
ranging from zero to less than .60 between scores on 
the individual tests of the Seashore battery and intel- 
ligence-test scores have been reported. Hollingworth 
(57) found that children with an IO above 135 did 
not prove superior to average children of the same 
age on the Seashore tests. On the other hand, in 
European studies evidence that functional musical 
ability and intelligence are closely related (100) has 
been presented. Cox (19) has reported estimates of 
the childhood intelligence quotients of 11 eminent 
composers, ranging from not less than 110 for Pales- 
trina and Gluck to not less than 150 for Mozart. 
Cox estimates that more complete data would have 
shown an average IQ of not less than 160 for this 
group. 

It seems probable that an inventory of factors con- 
tributing to the success of eminent musicians would 
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include superior musical powers of the sort indicated 
by current aptitude tests. Distinguished musicians are 
reported by Stanton (131) to have scored high on the 
Seashore tests. Cox (19) reports that the traits shown 
in childhood and youth in which musical geniuses are 
outstanding among geniuses in general are: degree of 
esthetic feeling, desire to excel, belief in their own 
powers, originality of ideas, extent of mental work 
bestowed upon pleasures, working toward a distant 
goal, persistence in the face of obstacles, and quiet 
determination. Most of these traits are dynamic; they 
do not suggest either absorption in a dream world or 
the unstable, eccentric behavior characteristic of a 
popular stereotype of the musician. 

Interest and success in music are in general related 
positively to personality and social adjustment. 
Hughes (60) used ratings, sociograms, and the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality to study the social adjust- 
ment of children in Grades III, V, VII, IX, and XI 
and concluded that this trait is closely related to the 
extent of musical participation. The extent of the con- 
tribution of musical activities to social adjustment in 
school children is not known, but it is probably a 
substantial one. On the other hand, personality traits 
doubtless influence success in the study of music. 
Garder (38), after comparing musicians and non- 
musicians in high school, expressed the view that 
music serves as one facet of expression and achieve- 
ment for students who are generally superior. Graves 
(48) found that adolescents who take private music 
lessons show less emotional conflict and appear to be 
more comfortable in their relations with their parents 
than adolescents of the same age, intelligence, and 
socio-economic status who do not take private lessons, 
C. H. Taylor (136) gave a composite picture of a 
hypothetical average student entering the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music and concluded that if he 
failed it would probably be because of personality 
or emotional difficulties rather than for lack of neces- 
sary abilities. 

There is some case-study evidence that the manner 
in which a child performs music reflects his person- 
ality. Kaplan (70) reported that talented and untal- 
ented piano students, aged 10 to 14 years, played the 
piano in a manner consistent with their style of life. 
Thus, a hostile and aggressive child played the piano 
differently from a timid and retiring child. 

Distinctive interests characterize the professional 
musician, as they do members of other professions. 
Strong Vocational Interest Scales are available for 
men and women music teachers (78). Snapp (130) 
developed independently an interest inventory of 470 
items, largely specific to music, which strikingly dif- 
ferentiates college and public-school teachers of music. 

In several studies performance of Negro and white 
children on the Seashore and Kwalwasser-Dykema 
tests has been compared, At the elementary and 
junior high school levels, Negroes have been found 
superior in consonance (49, 135) and rhythm dis- 
crimination (135). Young Negro children were supe- 
rior in tapping rhythms (143). White children have 
been found superior in various other traits. The find- 
ings of all such investigations are difficult to interpret 
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high-school music programs are almost exclusively 
organized around selective performing groups (158). 
In a 1955 nationwide survey, Freeman (36) reported 
that few American public schools met the minimum 
standards for musical activities set forth by the 
Music Educators National Conference. 

Curriculum builders will find some constructive 
research available in music education, mainly at the 
high-school and college levels. Investigations of par- 
ticular types of music and their appropriateness and 
availability for school use include studies by Philip 
Gordon (47) on contemporary music, Knudsen (79) 
on folk music, and George (40) on Negro music. 
There have been some applications of the use-fre- 
quency technique. Harap (51) and Kittle (77) col- 
lected music terms used in concert notes and 
periodicals, respectively. Budge (12) identified chord 
frequencies in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
music. 

The. vocabulary load of basic music books for the 
elementary grades was analyzed by Smiley (127). 
Another type of curricular study starts with error 
counts; for example, an investigation was made by 
Thomson (141) of performance errors by instrumen- 
talists. 

In the selection of material, criteria of choice are 
important. Christy (18) developed criteria and pro- 
cedures for evaluating choral music. He found that 
an over-all judgment is more satisfactory than the 
sum or composite of weighted criteria, such as, “Ts 
the musical form suitable to the text? Are alto ranges 
reasonable?” 

There is considerable interest in the teaching of 
music literature in colleges and secondary schools. 
An outstanding program at the Juilliard School is 
described in a detailed report (68). Kaho (69) found 
general agreement both as to choice of compositions 
and as to procedure in music literature instruction 
in American colleges. Farnsworth (29) gathered the 
judgments of musicologists on the eminence of vari- 
ous composers. Keegan (73) found that music edu- 
cators believe a “general music” course for young 
adolescents should include not only singing but also 
listening, rhythmic expression, instrumental experi- 
ences, creative music, and reading and writing music 
—in short, the whole range of musical experience. 

A music program for a single high school was 
worked out by Scott (120) on the basis of an ex- 
haustive survey covering the musical talent, achieve- 
ment, environment, and interests of students; the 
viewpoints of parents and musicians in the commu- 
nity regarding high-school music; and musical activi- 
ties in the community. 

LEARNING AND TEACHING MUSIC. More 
studies have dealt with psychological and other fac- 
tors related to learning music than with specific 
patterns of classroom or studio insttuction. From one 
or both of these viewpoints, the following sections 
will treat (a) pitch discrimination, (b) reading musi- 
cal notation, (c) memorizing music, (d) musical 
performance, (e) musical composition, (f) music 

appreciation, and (g) teaching music by radio and 
recordings. 


Pitch Discrimination. The effect of training in pitch 
discrimination was investigated by F. O. Smith (129). 
He found considerable and rather immediate im- 
provement under instruction, the immediateness 
being due to the informational nature of pitch dis- 
crimination rather than the skill involved. Wolner 
and Pyle (159) demonstrated, with 21 cases, that 
pitch-deficient children could be taught to sing the 
scale and certain intervals when accompanied on the 
piano, These results were achieved with 16 hours of 
individual training. Working with pitch-deficient 
adults, Wyatt (160) secured significant improvement 
in pitch discrimination as a result of individualized 
training. 

Reading Musical Notation. In spite of a consider- 
able body of evidence in the field of musical notation 
reading, certain crucial issues continue to need ex- 
perimental resolution. One of the issues is whether 
to use syllables (solmization), numerals, a combina- 
tion of these, or some other way of identifying notes 
in teaching sight singing (24, 106, 144). If syllables 
are used, should “do” be fixed or movable? How 
early should notation be introduced in school instruc- 
tion? How should the reading of music be tied in 
with the reading of language? When a child composes 
a tune, it can be written down; can musical composi- 
tion contribute at this point to learning notation? 
Extensive empirical evidence is available on these 
problems, but decisive experiments are lacking. 

Several studies of eye movements in reading music, 
by Jacobsen (62), Van Nuys and Weaver (145), and 
Weaver (147, 148), have yielded results comparable 
to those from eye-movement studies of reading 
words. There is no indication that training eye move- 
ments as such will influence ability in reading musica! 
notation. This conclusion is supported by a study in 
which cornet and clarinet students were forced to 
sight-read ahead of where they were playing, by the 
use of a graded series of motion-picture films (113). 
The investigator, Rea, found that students taught with 
the aid of the films failed to show significant differ- 
ences from control students in sight-reading ability. 
The controls were taught by being made to play the 
same music from manuscript notation. Rea concluded 
that the study seemed to substantiate the opinion of 
many musicians and music educators that skill in 
sight-reading can best be acquired by reading a large 
amount of music which presents all the problems 
encountered in actual performance. 

The effect of the printed page upon music reading 
has been studied by Ortmann (109), Peitersen (110), 
and Wheelwright (150). Linear spacing of symbols 
in keeping with their durational values results in an 
advantage in immediate reading of music so prepared, 
according to Peitersen. Problems in the reading of 
musical notation could probably be reduced by altera- 
tion of present manuscript and printing styles. 

A tachistoscope has been used in several studies. 
Bean (6) demonstrated by this device that perceiving 
patterns of notes is a basic necessity for rapid, accu- 
rate reading. Stokes (133), experimenting with sev- 
enth- and eighth-grade children, found that training 
in recognition of musical materials during short 
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exposures resulted in improvement in reading these 
materials but had no effect upon general achievement 
in reading music. On the other hand, Christ (16) 
reported remarkable success in training students to 
tap rhythm patterns in response to appropriate sym- 
bols flashed on a screen. Christ drilled his subjects 
in a group, with no attention to individual differences. 

Several of these studies are consistent with and 
support a considerably earlier German study by 
Brehmer, reported by Mursell (100), of the melodic 
errors of children, from which he concluded that a 
musical phrase is not treated as a grouping of indi- 
vidual notes and that note errors are really a distor- 
tion of the total structure, 

Still another approach to the study of reading 
musical notation has been through attempts to ana- 
lyze the characteristics of good readers. King (76) 
found only small group differences in auditory and 
visual characteristics between good and poor fifth- 
and sixth-grade readers. Wheeler and Wheeler (149) 
reported positive but very low correlations between 
music-reading and language-reading abilities of chil- 
dren in Grades V and VI. A study of nine advanced 
piano students by Lannert and Ullman (84) indicates 
that long practice is essential to good sight-reading. 
Recommendations growing out of this analysis are 
as follows: preview time and key signatures before 
starting to play, keep the eyes focused on the score, 
take in both treble and bass staffs with the same 
glance, and endeavor to develop effective imagery. 
At the close of an investigation of specific errors 
made in sight-reading of music by advanced and be- 
ginning violin and clarinet students, Thomson (141) 
concluded that it is probably safe to assume that 
sight-reading ability is dependent upon general in- 
sight with regard to such phases of performance as 
the playing of accidentals, key, pitch, and rhythm. 

Bartges (5) compared the teaching of sight-reading 
to the third and fourth grades of three village schools 
by means of actual singing, without previous drill, 
with the results secured by a systematic drill method. 
The latter proved superior as measured by the Kwal- 
wasser-Ruch Musical Achievement Tests and the 
Kelsey Standard Test of Musical Achievement, except 
when the task was that of recognizing familiar 
melodies. 

When special materials or procedures are incor- 
porated into a traditional program of instruction, 
there is usually greater improvement among the sub- 
jects given the experimental treatment than among 
those taught by older methods. An example is an 
experiment by Hutton (61), who compared custom- 
ary procedures in teaching sight-singing in Grade IV 
with procedures using special visual materials, in- 
cluding flash cards, musical games, and slides. In a 
final test the experimental group had a significant 
advantage. 

Memorizing Music. Investigation of memorization 
as an aspect of musical learning has been directed 
largely to its application to piano performance. 
Kovácz, as reported by Mursell (100), compared the 
effectiveness of two methods for advanced students: 
Playing the composition through or studying the 
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score and imagining the music. The second method 
was found to be preferable, seeming to indicate ‘that 
musical memory is a matter of establishing a direct 
image of the music itself. Mursell also reported that 
Juhácy concluded that the most effective method is 
to work on a piano score away from the instrument. 
Rubin-Rabson (116), comparing four methods as 
used by trained adults, similarly found those includ- 
ing analytical prestudy to be most effective. More 
recently, Rubin-Rabson (117) showed experimentally 
that memorization time could be cut in half, in com- 
parison to keyboard-centered memorization, by in- 
tensive study of each composition prior to any 
performance. She offered practical suggestions: Have 
a strong intent to memorize. Practice without notes. 
Avoid sheer repetition. Sing while memorizing. Build 
clear mental images of the notes during prestudy. 

Gilles (43), in a much earlier investigation, had 
presented evidence that auditory memory was the 
essential element. Although this may seem to be 
somewhat contradicted by the later studies, it must 
be remembered that a musical score, in the hands of 
a trained musician, can give rise to auditory as well 
as visual impressions. The desirability of multiple 
methods of memorization, rather than a single tech- 
nique, was established by Black (9) in a study includ- 
ing 140 students, of whom only 13 used but one 
method. Thirty-nine students used a combination of 
two methods, 43 used three methods, and 45 used 
four. 

Note patterns seem to be significant in memoriza- 
tion as well as in reading musical notation. According 
to Kate Gordon (46), the musical person tends to 
memorize a melodic phrase as a meaningful whole, 
while the nonmusical individual tends to deal with it 
as a mere aggregate of meaningless elements similar 
to nonsense syllables. On the other hand, O'Brien 
(107) found the part method slightly more economi- 
cal than the whole method. However, the definition of 
a “part” in such studies is not clear; it may well be 
that the melodic phrase, although a part of the entire 
composition, in reality functions as a whole in the 
learning process. 

Musical Performance. Objective analysis of musical 
performance has been most thoroughly developed 
under Seashore at the University of Iowa. The Iowa 
studies include investigations relating to the voice, 
violin, and piano. Additional studies concerned with 
the qualities of the human voice include those of 
Erickson (27), Sherman (126), and Stout (134). 

The vibrato, defined by Seashore (124) as “a pul- 
sating quality of tone in the form of periodic rise 
and fall in pitch,” has been the subject of investiga- 
tion more than any other aspect of musical perform- 
ance. The vibrato in relation to intensity is also 
present in both vocal and instrumental performance, 
although it is less frequent and less regular. Two of 
the lowa studies (123, 124) are devoted to this sub- 
ject. Further data are presented by Kwalwasser (82) 
and Metfessel (93). A study concerned with the 
vibrato in children’s voices is that by Tiffin (142). 
Seep ae of hearing defects, 

ildren who do not hear 
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accurately the changes in pitch and intensity are not 
able to sing in true pitch or to reproduce the intensity 
pattern, 

Fields (32) summarized a vast literature, very little 
of it scientific in character, on training the singing 
voice and listed nearly a hundred problems and 
problem areas for future research. Nelson (104) 
trained 44 members of a high-school chorus for eight 
months, using vocal and tongue exercises devised by 
Westerman, in addition to singing. Tape recordings 
showed that this motor approach to singing resulted 
in marked improvement in the subjects, 

Several studies of instrumental performance have 
been made in addition to the Iowa studies cited 
above. Stelzer (132) analyzed 309 organ selections 
enjoyed by college students as a basis for developing 
a sight-reading scale in organ music and for analyzing 
organ playing into fundamental abilities. Piano studies 
include Ortmann’s analysis of factors involved in 
the technique of playing the piano (108). A study by 
Gilbert (42) of the improvement of clarinet instruc- 
tion illustrates the importance of analyzing perform- 
ance technique, 

Musical Composition. Probably no field of music 
has more effectively defied analysis than that of 
creativity as related to musical composition. The cre- 
ative act has been the subject of much speculative 
thinking but of little research. 

Eminent composers, in writing of their own crea- 
tive efforts, directly or indirectly give attention to 
the influence of auditory imagery. Agnew (1) en- 
deavored to analyze the nature of this factor among 
great composers from a study of their letters and 
autobiographies, She concluded that they lived in a 
tonal world in which actual hearing frequently was 
of less importance than mental hearing. In a second 
study by the same investigator (2), more than half 
of the musicians who served as subjects attested that 
auditory imagery could be as vivid as actual tonal 
perception, Psychologists, included in the same study 
as representative of scientists, varied in keenness of 
auditory imagery but in general rated themselves low. 

Composition as a phase of school music instruc- 
tion has become an increasing part of both elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school curriculums. Fox and 
Hopkins (35) treat this area from a practical point 
of view, illustrating theory with numerous accounts 
of practice, 

Doig (20) analyzed the characteristics of children’s 
musical compositions, In one study the subjects of 
tune writing were prescribed. The children involved, 
aged 6 to 12, had no previous musical experience. 
It was noted that both pitch and rhythm sequences 
became increasingly stereotyped at the higher age 
levels. A second study included children aged 6 to 
16, They were asked to compose music to illustrate 
a given musical problem. These products were char- 
acterized by a strong preference for scalewise mel- 
odies and for writing in major keys. 

Earhart and Gatto (25) reported on the results of 
an experiment in which two fifth grades—26 pairs 
of children—were matched on the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema tests and in class attendance. In the 


experimental group, work in musical notation and 
improvising melodies was introduced as part of the 
regular music class period. At the end of 19 weeks, 
this group excelled the control group on a repetition 
of the Kwalwasser-Dykema tests, a dictation test, and 
such other criteria as enthusiasm, sensitivity to tonal 
features, and esthetic feeling in singing as rated on 
the basis of personal reaction by qualified judges. 

Music Appreciation. This discussion of music ap- 
preciation will touch on musical taste and its relation 
to cultural factors, bases for choice of certain types 
of music or certain compositions, interpretation of 
music in terms of moods, development of familiarity 
with musical compositions and their details, and re- 
lated problems of instruction. 

Farnsworth (31) has measured several aspects of 
musical taste. He finds that various measures yield 
broadly similar data. He places taste in the category 
of folkways and finds it to be relative to many fac- 
tors, not whimsical, but socially conditioned. 

Two investigators raised the question of the con- 
nection between socio-economic status and taste in 
music. Fisher (34) and Schuessler (119) reached 
apparently opposite but not irreconcilable conclu- 
sions. The latter inferred socio-economic background 
from occupation for over a thousand subjects and 
found that their musical taste was conditioned by 
their background. The former used college students 
as subjects and found that socio-economic back- 
ground did not produce differences in preference re- 
action to classical music when the identity of the 
compositions was unknown, It is possible that Fisher's 
subjects liked or disliked classical music in general, 
in keeping with their cultural experience; the study 
was not so designed that this can be decided from 
the results. 

In general, familiarity—up to a point—increases 
enjoyment of good music, according to studies by 
Gilliland and Moore (44) and Krugman (80). Wil- 
liams (154) reported that the musically trained lis- 
tener is influenced in his preferences by concert 
program notes. Jones and Nemzek (67) compared 
the song preferences of children in Grades V, VI, 
VII, and X with the songs included in the course of 
study. Preferred songs were those learned outside of 
school, and courses of study contained only a small 
percentage of these favorites. Suggested is the dis- 
concerting conclusion that, since much of the music 
teaching does not meet the interest of students, 
attempts to develop a liking for good music may 
actually be alienating them from it. The radio exerts 
a powerful influence upon musical preferences; Wiebe 
(152) found children enjoying radio jazz increasingly 
as they grow older, The study by Rogers (115) 
referred to earlier confirms Wiebe's conclusion. 

Watson (146) obtained evidence of increasing 
ability to interpret musical selections in terms of 
mood, from Grade VI through high school, college, 
and graduate school. The musical characteristics, 
such as pitch, rhythm, and tempo, are the same for 
given meanings at all the ages tested and for all 
levels of musical training. It is possible to identify 
these musical characteristics in some detail. Hevner 
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(56) found, for example, that low-pitched music is 
regarded as sad, majestic, dignified, and serious. Mull 
(98) reported that music without title or program 
notes can convey humor, at least to students regarded 
as musical. Such interpretations, as well as verbal and 
pictorial associations, are probably the result of in- 
formal and incidental cultural influences rather than 
of systematic education (31). 

Kyme (83), using high-school band members as 
subjects, defined musical taste, not in terms of choice 
of compositions or musical styles but in terms of 
judgment of intonation and timbre and qualities of 
performance. He found that band members judged 
superior in ability are likely to have superior taste, 
by this definition. 

In developing familiarity with selected composi- 
tions, familiarity with themes is important. E. H. 
Smith (128) has shown that looking at the notation 
for a musical theme helps college students to dis- 
tinguish it from other themes, both immediately and 
after the lapse of a week. Although such notated 
examples are of most value to students of high 
musical aptitude, they are helpful to all, Surprisingly, 
the value of notated examples is not related to ability 
in reading musical notation. This study has implica- 
tions for texts that discuss certain compositions and 
also for writers of concert program notes. In this 
connection, Keston (75) has evaluated experimentally 
the teaching of music appreciation with and without 
the use of explanatory comments on classical music. 
He finds such comments to be desirable. 

An analysis of skills involved in listening to music 
has been made by Mueller (97). She developed a 
test for determining the awareness of listeners for 
the details of a musical composition, such as basic 
rhythm, use of specific instruments, and main theme. 
Such tests may find a place in courses in which 
mature students listen to recorded music. 

The literature is barren of scientific evidence on 
how to build a love for good music. At present one 
must turn for practical help to reports of personal 
experience and to analysis based on general psycho- 
logical principles. A suggestive case report is one by 
Katharine Taylor (139), who describes playing music 
to first-grade children and tells of the way in which 
their reactions to music developed. 

Teaching Music by Radio and Recordings. At the 
time of its introduction into the classroom the radio 
seemed to offer unusual opportunities for music edu- 
cation, Music appreciation as part of the school cur- 
ticulum was made possible when the development of 
the phonograph permitted the classroom presentation 
of great music by great artists, The radio and tape 
recorder extended the possibilities still further. 

The most extensive study in this area was carried 
on in the rural schools of Wisconsin. It is reported 
Most completely in the First Yearbook of the Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio (28). The broadcasts 
included musical information, appreciation selections, 
rhythmic exercises, and class-singing instructions. The 
Gildersleeve-Harrison tests were used for measuring 
achievement. Comparisons of control and experi- 
Mental schools showed little difference for third-grade 
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groups but unquestionable evidence in favor of radio 
in Grades VI, VII, and VIII. 

Other reports on the use of radio are those by 
Potter (112) of a California study by Howard (59) 
comparing two piano-instruction series, by Maddy 
(90) on band directing, and by Perry (111) describ- 
ing the Ohio School of the Air and other earlier 
experiments in broadcasting for schools. 

Busse (14) conducted an experimental study of 
the use of recordings in music instruction in the 
Evanston, Illinois, schools. He employed an experi- 
mental and control class at each grade level from II 
through VI. The experimental groups used recordings 
of songs to aid in instruction; the control groups 
were taught without recordings. Performance of all 
groups was recorded on tapes. On simple rote mate- 
rial the control and experimental groups did equally 
well, but on more difficult rate materials the experi- 
mental groups were superior. One advantage of the 
use of song recordings was a marked saving in time. 
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That economics bears heavily on education, and 
vice versa, has not been overlooked either by educa- 
tion-scholars or by economists. One of the standard 
works in neo-classical economic thought observed 
that it would “be profitable as a mere investment, to 
give the masses of the people much greater oppor- 
tunities than they can generally avail themselves of,” 
adding that “the economic value of one great indus- 
trial genius is sufficient to cover the expenses of the 
education of a whole town; for one new idea, such 
as Bessemer’s chief invention, adds as much to Eng- 
land’s productive power as the labour of a hundred 
thousand men” (21). On the educators’ side, some 
fifteen years ago the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association published 
its study Education and Economic Well-Being in 
American Democracy, stressing the idea that educa- 
tion and economic welfare are interdependent (25). 

The appreciation of the economic significance of 
education has not been confined to scholars. The 
American labor movement, making its debut in Phila- 
delphia in 1827, was soon converted into a political 
party demanding primarily public education (6). 
Although the labor movement since then has usually 
regarded politics as a secondary interest, its profound 
concern about educational opportunity has continued. 
The concern has extended not only to public educa- 
tion but also to the dissemination of economic 
intelligence within the ranks, So-called “workers edu- 
cation” in the United States and elsewhere has 
assumed a considerable role in the larger field of 
adult education. 

Starting with the bearing of economic achievement 
and the phases of the business cycle on education, 
one can say with assurance that the last thirty-five 
years have provided, if not a laboratory, at least a 
first-rate panorama for observation. Here we have 
the stable prosperity of the twenties, succeeded by 
the deep and prolonged depression of the thirties, 
and that in turn followed by the growth and uneasy 
prosperity of the forties and fifties. This more recent 
period has been marked by very considerable infla- 
tion, a phenomenon that could hardly fail to leave 
its imprint upon our schools. 

INFLUENCE OF THE ECONOMY ON EDUCA- 
TION. Information on the national outlay for 
education shows that expenditures per capita held 
surprisingly steady during the depression decade (40). 
In 1929-30 the expenditure was $18.34 per capita; 
it was $17.37 in 1931-32 and remained near this 
level throughout the depression decade, with a low 
of $13.59 in 1933-34. Expenditures of the early 
forties increased very littke—1943-44, $18.26, and 
1945-46, $20.29. The year 1947-48 marks the first 
great break in per-capita expenditures on education, 
with the figure rising to $29.26; by 1953-54 it had 
climbed to $55.41; however, much of this was a 
matter of catching up with the inflation. 

It is therefore not surprising that the percent of 
income spent on public schools during the depression, 


with expenditures per capita constant, was higher than 
in previous or subsequent years. In 1929-30 the 
percent of personal income expended for public 
schools was 2.8; it rose to 3.7 percent in 1931-32 
and remained above 3.0 percent throughout the de- 
pression. However, in 1941-42 the figure fell to 2.1 
percent, and it fell still further, to 1.6 percent, in 
1943-44. The year 1947-48 marks what seems to be 
a turning point in expenditure for public schools as 
the percent rose again to 2.1. By 1951 it was up to 
2.8 percent, the pre-depression figure, and in 1953 
it had climbed to 3.2 percent. However, this modest 
rise has not been more than enough to cover the 
increased load of traffic as indicated by the attend- 
ance data (1, 23, 24, 28, 40). 

Today the problems of educational finance, if dif- 
ferent in kind, are hardly less troublesome in degree 
than those of twenty years ago. The “crisis in educa- 
tion” headline has never appeared more frequently 
than during the last ten years. Most of this stems 
from a revolutionary rise in the birth rate toward 
which prosperity was a contributing cause. Some 
of it may be attributed to inflation, described by 
Harris as “the termite that consumes the educational 
dollar” (17). Inflation enhances school costs, par- 
ticularly capital costs, without a parallel effect on 
the property tax, which is notoriously irresponsive 
to economic trends. 

Search for a definite answer as to how much of 
available resources should be allocated to education 
goes on. No doubt the consensus of opinion among 
educators, including economists, is that the outlay 
is below the optimum. But the matter involves so 
many variables and value judgments that it is hardly 
likely to lend itself to a definitive answer. Allotment 
of resources to education, it seems, must always 
involve an element of faith. But the democratic deci- 
sions that determine this outlay can nevertheless be 
based on a great deal of evidence. Such evidence has 
been and is being mobilized by both economists and 
educators. 

A much-discussed aspect of recent economic de- 
velopments is the “beating” they have administered 
to teachers’ salaries. Current salaries have been com- 
pared with prewar standards after due adjustments 
for price rises and the increase in per-capita income 
elsewhere in the economy; these comparisons show 
that the teaching profession has slipped substantially 
in remuneration. Typically, editorial comment notes 
the large number of teachers who are forced to 
double as clerks, salespeople, bill collectors, tutors, 
camp counselors, truck drivers, dishwashers, farm 
hands, and even ditch diggers. 

Between 1904 and 1933 the “real” purchasing 
power of wages and salaries of most people in in- 
dustry and education rose substantially, but even in 
this period the remuneration of educational personnel 
tended to lag. From 1933 to 1947, while industrial 
and other workers showed further advances, the 
purchasing power of teachers’ salaries declined. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1953 many people in the field of 
education obtained increases comparable to those 
provided in industry, and some of the group, notably 
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those in small cities and towns, obtained even greater 
increases. But the over-all picture is one of serious 
loss in relative status. Thus it is calculated that 
teachers in big-city high schools now averaging $5526 
would require $9400 to maintain the equivalent of 
their 1904 incomes. In 1891, President Harper of the 
University of Chicago established a top salary level 
of $7000 for the most eminent of his staff. This may 
seem like a modest sum, but its real purchasing 
power at present price levels calculated for a married 
person with two children is the astounding sum of 
$38,300. This loss is not shared by all professions; 
at least from 1929 to 1953 doctors and dentists made 
substantial gains in real earnings (30, 34). 

Whether this depressed state of teachers’ remunera- 
tion, can continue in the face of a rising demand for 
teachers is uncertain; with some delay there will also 
be a big increase in the supply of college graduates, 
which may in turn replenish the supply side of the 
teachers’ market. At any rate, teachers should profit 
during the lag. A new supply of young consumers 
brings mouths to feed and minds to fill; it will serve 
itself in due time but not until it leaves the school 
assembly line. In 1955-56 the shortage of qualified 
teachers was estimated at 141,300, which was well 
above 10 percent of the total supply. The shortage 
would have to be met, it was said, by additional 
emergency teachers, by re-entrance of former teachers 
into the profession, and by further overcrowding. 
The appraisal made no allowance for additional 
teachers to reduce present overcrowding or to enrich 
the curriculum (9). However, there is the possibility, 
not to be lightly dismissed, that technological change 
will catch up with the teaching profession itself, and 
that television will fill a considerable part of the 
demand. 

Whether much education begets high income or the 
reverse, there can be no doubt that high productivity 
affords an extraordinary opportunity for educational 
support. One of the outstanding economic trends of 
the last century has been the decrease in the propor- 
tion of income spent for food. This puts the taxpayer 
and the consumer in a position to do more choosing 
on alternative uses of his surplus dollars. That the 
American consumer spends easily, thoughtlessly, 
wastefully on much that is of ephemeral value, is a 
byword throughout the world. He thinks nothing at 
all of driving a six-passenger car from his home to 
his office, covering perhaps ten or twelve miles on a 
gallon of motor fuel. The educational system may be 
imperfect and its marginal dollar may achieve less 
than it should, but this achievement does not have 
to reach a very high mark of attainment to compete 
successfully before a rational judge with many other 
actual outlays. However, the taxpayer is beset by 
many attractive alternatives for the expenditure of 
his augmented “free income,” and some of these tend 
to become conventional necessities hardly less com- 
pelling than the biological requirements of an earlier 
day. 

The secular trend in economic institutions also 
leaves its mark on education. Among the many trends 
recorded by economists and sociologists in an array 
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of recent books and articles are: the dominance of 
large corporations, large unions, and large govern- 
ment—the three holding each other in some kind of 
precarious balance by “countervailing power” (15); 
the renaissance of small business in the service trades; 
and the enormous growth of white-collar employment 
in the industrial and governmental bureaucracy. The 
large corporations have shown some disposition to 
support education directly, and the foundations which 
they have spawned make substantial contributions 
both directly and indirectly. Large corporations have 
made large and increasing outlays for research, and 
they are dependent on the colleges to man this pro- 
gram (39). 

The growth of white-collar employment in the 
industrial and governmental bureaucracy, along with 
the trend toward suburban living, has had pervasive 
influence. The white-collar group is described as the 
core of “the new middle class,” including managers, 
salaried professionals, salespeople, and office workers. 
This group is contrasted with the “old middle class,” 
including farmers, businessmen, and free profes- 
sionals. Comparing 1940 with 1870, one writer finds 
that the old middle class increased only 135 percent 
whereas the new middle class gained 1600 percent. 
This compares with an increase of 225 percent in 
wage workers and 500 percent in the middle class 
as a whole (22). Another way of describing the 
revolution in employment opportunity is to indicate 
the rapid advance in the so-called service trades: 
finance and real estate, trade, education, domestic 
service, personal service, and government. From 1870 
to 1950 the percent of total labor force in this area 
increased from 20.17 to 43.72 percent. The service 
trades are characterized by high levels of skill and 
specialization, metropolitan orientation, and (in many 
areas) by small and unincorporated business. They 
constitute a ready market for the educator’s product 
(34, 36). 

The market for school graduates creates a mutual 
interdependence between industry and the school 
system. This has raised the level of interest in educa- 
tion among businessmen and is a highly important 
factor in educators’ efforts to gain financial support. 
It also has a profound influence on school programs 
and the atmosphere of educational institutions. Al- 
though the existing and prospective market for the 
product of education is reassuring, not all the effects 
of the job orientation that it thrusts upon the school 
system are accepted by all critics with equanimity. 
Some deplore the conformity that the teamwork and 
loyalty requirements of large organizations seem to 
beget and the degree to which this attitude has in- 
fested campuses as well as business and government. 
Others deplore the propensity to adapt the schools 
to the alleged needs of the market by substituting 
Vocational training, and especially so-called public- 
relations courses, for the sterner disciplines and more 
cultural offerings. Heat has been added to the long- 
standing debate between the proponents of vocational 
and those of liberal training. Many students look on 
education as the shortest route to an adequate meal 
ticket; but society, in paying much of the bill, so it 
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is said, has the right and duty to insist on some 
exposure to values and preparation for citizenship 
(7, 19). 

Concern has been indicated lest the increasing 
numbers of college and high-school graduates out- 
run the demands of the professional and white-collar 
market (7). If this were to happen, it might lead to 
high frustration among those who could not find 
jobs to suit their training (the B.A. and Ph.D. pro- 
letariate); moreover, it might so reduce the compara- 
tive earnings of the academic product that the cash 
value of an education would disappear (2). Notwith- 
standing the new and growing sources of demand for 
college graduates, the supply has been sufficient to 
reduce the gap between earnings of college and non- 
college personnel from a one-third advantage for the 
college man in 1941 to a one-tenth advantage in 
1951 (22). This reduction in gap would seem to 
carry its own brakes, but the flow to college might 
continue in spite of low remuneration, conditioned 
as it is by such factors as prestige (18). No doubt 
educators can tailor the supply to meet the demand 
to some extent both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
On the qualitative side elaborate techniques of test- 
ing aptitude and capacity have been developed. On 
the quantitative side some tightening of standards 
could be inaugurated (18). 

This concern is curious because it seems to clash 
head-on with the widely heralded alarm at the alleged 
shortage of trained personnel. A great deal of this 
alarm is associated with the attention given to Russian 
economic development, gains in military strength, 
and potential for foreign aid. Russia’s feared achieve- 
ments are associated in turn with the success of the 
Russian school system, especially in training tech- 
niques in the fields of science and engineering. Most 
of the comment on this subject takes the form of 
popular journal articles, though several competent 
books have also treated the subject (5, 8, 20, 29). 
Usually these stress the point that Russia has de- 
veloped a vast army of specialists trained in the 
higher schools, and this is contrasted with the alleged 
shortage of trained personnel in the United States. 
The Russian schools are said to provide a better 
selection of talent, better support for both the indi- 
vidual student and his instruction, greater discipline 
and earnestness in learning, and of course more 
emphasis on technical training. The American pro- 
pensity to educate everybody and all alike is unfa- 
vorably contrasted not only with the Russian model 
but also the European. Among the remedies suggested 
to enable us to win or hold our own in the “war of 
the classrooms” are more support generally for edu- 
cation and more attention to and more specialized 
training for superior students. One critic suggests that 
industry and the “educational foundations” set up 
model academic secondary schools, free and open to 
competitive entrance examinations and designed to 
attract and serve adequately the very best of the 
nation’s talent. The schools would start with the 
fifth grade, offer optional accelerated education by 
reduced vacations, and provide low student-teacher 
ratios with the teachers freed from the duties asso- 
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ciated with extracurricular events which in turn would 
be restricted to a bare minimum (14). 

This point of view with regard to the training of 
technicians is by no means universal. Some go so far 
as to question the menace of Russian economic 
growth, citing the fact that the military capacity of 
both countries has passed the point of power to 
deliver a “knock out” and contending that further 
power is superfluous. As to foreign aid, it is said 
that we can already afford all that we can give wisely, 
and the respect of other countries is said to depend 
very little on our further development of riches. 
Some critics deplore the further emphasis upon tech- 
nical training which they fear must be at the expense 
of the humanities. And some (2, 20) even doubt the 
shortage of trained personnel, pointing to salaries 
paid engineers and chemists in industry which have 
not risen so impressively as to indicate acute shortages 
nor to provide conspicuous incentives for those 
choosing such careers. There is also some feeling that 
such scientific talent as we do have is wastefully 
used; this includes the alleged failure of some 
companies to devise sound personnel policies for 
the management of large groups of scientists and 
engineers. 

INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION ON THE ECON- 
OMY. Much note has been taken of the fact that 
schooling develops human resources and that these 
are a vital element in production. Thus education is 
said to be an investment in the narrow sense of that 
word and one which, if wisely made, is likely to 
yield better than alternative outlay for tangible capital 
(32, 37). 

Precise proof of the causal relation between edu- 
cation and economic progress continues to be unavail- 
able, but there is abundant evidence of the usual 
correlation between educational opportunity and in- 
dividual and territorial economic achievement. Coun- 
tries with high cultural development, even though 
lacking in natural resources, have not infrequently 
“raised themselves by their own bootstraps” to 
economic leadership. And the reverse is also true 
(33). Comprehensive studies have attempted to com- 
pare the per-capita income by states with expenditure 
for education and have found that larger outlays 
have been attended by higher subsequent increases in 
per-capita income (3, 4, 38). 

The evidence has been fully mobilized and ana- 
lyzed to show that during recent wars many draftees 
were rejected for reason of “mental deficiency” and 
that much of this was simply a case of inadequate 
schooling (16, 26). Differences in rejections by states 
support this thesis. If the army found it difficult to 
man the defense program with illiterate and semi- 
illiterate personnel, the same might be expected of 
industry. Some direct inquiry in this area seems in the 
main to support this conclusion, though a surprising 
number of Southern industrialists indicated no ob- 
jection to illiteracy in some important areas of 
employment. 

An interesting suggestion for educational finance 
was made by Floyd (13) in his study of factors 
influencing industrial location; although the economy 
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in general may profit greatly by high educational 
levels, a particular firm may not have too much to 
gain, relatively speaking, in the maintenance of such 
levels. This is why education requires taxation as a 
major financial prop. The results of education not 
only have considerable futurity; they are widely 
dispersed and diffused, partly by migration. What is 
optimum for the XYZ Manufacturing Company in 
this area may be less than optimum for the country. 
If communities with low educational levels should 
find their defective public services more of a deterrent 
to industrial development than high tax rates, they 
probably would change their basis of competition. 
Many of the economies of a high general level of 
education are what the economists call “external 
economies” and what the underdeveloped countries 
call “social capital.” The benefit theory of taxation 
or the reliance on special charges or donations as 
applied to educational finance has the fundamental 
weakness that most benefits of education are indirect. 
Of course, tax resources could be employed either 
to support education as a public enterprise or to 
support the student free to choose among private 
institutions that met approved standards (14). 

Much concern is expressed in some quarters about 
the depletion of our natural resources and the alleged 
tendency of population to outrun them. It is said 
that the overriding need of the American economy 
in the years ahead will be to find raw materials to 
keep our industrial machine going and that many of 
these raw materials will have to come from abroad. 
Another school of resource economists, the optimists, 
calls attention to the fact that resources are valuable 
only because human beings know how to use them, 
and predicts that human ingenuity will keep a jump 
ahead of both population and resource depletion. 
The classical economists with their “law of diminish- 
ing returns” and their “iron law of wages” greatly 
underrated the factor of innovation. Whichever view 
be accepted, education plays an important role: in 
the one case, in the search for new but known types 
of resources and better utilization of old ones; in 
the other case, in the discovery of new techniques 
that require hitherto unrecognized resources, such as 
atomic energy (31). 

All education is a search for talent, a development 
of humans to their full potential, and a means by 
which people can rise from an inherited caste in 
accordance with their abilities (27). Society profits 
by getting the benefit of talent used to its full capac- 
ity. Concern is not infrequently expressed lest this 
secret weapon of American economic success may no 
longer be functioning, but no persuasive evidence 
appears that vertical mobility is declining. Education 
is the major catalyst in the process by which talent 
finds its natural level (12), Nevertheless, a major 
waste is indicated when, as at present, only some 40 
percent of the top quarter of high-school graduates 
go to college and 20 percent drop out even before 
they finish high school (18, 22). While economic 
barriers are only one of the several explanations of 
this phenomenon, they are of substantial importance. 
Among the several suggestions for eliminating this 


alleged waste is the provision of more scholarships 
for needy and able students. The cost of part of this 
program, it is urged, should be borne by the federal 
government (10). The waste said to be associated 
with the prolonged education of many students with 
low qualifications is also discussed. Here there is 
some reservation on the score that school is after 
all the best environment for youth who can be in- 
duced to attend. But there is also substantial support 
for higher standards. 

The role of research in the national economy and 
as a factor of production is now receiving consider- 
able but probably still inadequate attention, It is 
noted that the United States probably devotes a 
higher proportion of its national income to research 
and development than any other country and that 
this attends a high rate of economic growth (11, 39). 
Again we cannot prove that these factors are causally 
related; but it is evident enough that research is a 
highly creative investment, giving rise to new prod- 
ucts and industries and reducing costs of production. 
Total expenditures for research in the United States 
are now estimated at about four billion dollars per 
year, and although this is only one percent of the 
gross national product it probably is as much as we 
spent cumulatively from 1776 to 1933. The growth 
rate of research has been very high, and though its 
future acceleration is a matter of conjecture it seems 
assured by the estimated return of from 100 to 200 
percent per year (11). The relation of education to 
research is largely indirect but important and obvious. 
The colleges still assume the major responsibility for 
fundamental research, but criticism is offered that it 
receives too little attention and that college person- 
nel are too preoccupied with “cooperative projects” 
of the applied-research variety. 

Innovation is an important economic factor beyond 
its implications for growth. It creates investment out- 
lets for savings and is thus said to be a protection 
against business depressions. It probably promotes 
competition and keeps large-scale industry dynamic. 
If industry is growing more competitive, as alleged, 
it must be in terms of the large array of products 
offered the consumer. By reducing costs, research and 
innovation tend in some degree to counteract inflation 
(31). 

Economic innovation is not confined to technology. 
The close relationship between industry and colleges 
also tends to promote innovation on other fronts. 
Shortly after World War I, both businesses and col- 
leges became absorbed in the concept of scientific 
management. Educational institutions all over the 
nation added courses in personnel management, in- 
dustrial relations, and labor relations; engineering 
schools began offering work in time and motion 
study, incentives, and other types of programming; 
and schools of commerce sought to develop man- 
agerial skills. The steady stream of college-trained 
personnel entering business with these backgrounds 
could hardly fail to have important effects both on 
business and on education. 

Not the least of the economic effects of education 
is that on distribution. The evidence indicates a 
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marked reduction of inequality during the current 
century; education is credited with a large role in 
producing this result (12). By changing the basic 
structure of supply and demand upon which inequal- 
ity rests, it may do much more than the direct 
transfers of government finance or the augmented 
bargaining power of labor unions to check disparity 
of economic rewards. It is observed that the chief 
beneficiaries of liberalized educational policy may 
be the unskilled, though everybody can share abso- 
lutely if not relatively in the improvement of living 
standards, Studies of poverty and living conditions 
among low-income groups suggest wider dissemina- 
tion of educational opportunity as a major remedy. 

Education equalizes by mobilizing talent for the 
skilled occupations and professions. The supply in 
these areas may be limited by shortage of native 
talent, by economic barriers to the realization of 
latent talent through education, by environmental 
factors that condition choice of occupation, and by 
professional limitation of supply beyond the main- 
tenance of reasonable standards. There is reason to 
doubt that the first factor so limits numbers that skill 
and professional talent fully recruited could com- 
mand much competitive advantage over the unskilled 
occupations (25). There remain, of course, wide 
differentials in skill among the skilled, and this con- 
tinues to support differentiation in pay. But even this 
is checked by bureaucratic tendencies to promote 
according to seniority. 

Education is a consumption good, as well as a 
productive factor; it is an end in itself as well as a 
means to other ends. In this role it aims to provide 
the facility for enhanced enjoyment of life and wis- 
dom to choose among competing values. Here lies 
the case for the insistence upon some cultural train- 
ing for all and a wide opportunity in addition for 
those who seek to explore beyond this minimum. A 
wide understanding of man and his world affords an 
important resource for value judgments. Along with 
this goes the inherited wisdom of literature, history, 
and philosophy. Our so-called business civilization 
places impressive weight on the production and en- 
joyment of material things; much of the requisite 
counterpoise to this emphasis is provided in a liberal 
education, 

The leisure that economic achievement makes pos- 
sible adds to the importance of education as a factor 
conditioning consumption. The dullness of much 
white-collar employment creates danger in unsocial 
use of leisure time (22). Development of interest in 
the handicrafts, creative arts, music, and the like are 
receiving much attention in the modern public-school 
curriculum. Suburban living, home ownership, still 
greater leisure, are potential assets that the schools 
can hardly overlook. 

Education aims also to impart the knowledge that 
will enable the consumer to choose with some sophis- 
tication among the goods and services pressed upon 
him at great expense by advertisers and salesmen. 
The school system may provide about the only dis- 
interested consumer education that the modern con- 
sumer encounters. Caveat emptor needs reinforcement 
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in a scientific age. The housewife does most of the 
spending of most family incomes, and she is in a 
poor position to rate all of the dozens of brands 
among which she is obligated to choose. Many con- 
sumers are so uninformed and irrational that they 
buy inferior products and keep the producers of such 
in business (35). The wastes of consumption are 
hard to calculate, but they surely would compare in 
magnitude with the more conspicuous wastes of pro- 
duction. Consumption determines the allocation of 
resources in a free economy by directing investment 
and enterprise activity into those areas indicated 
by consumer demand. If this demand is ordered with- 
out adequate information and intelligence, it cannot 
be expected to produce optimal results. One respected 
economist summed up the consumption interest of 
the public with the following observation: “It matters 
far less for the future greatness of a nation what is 
the sum of its wealth today, than what are the 
habits of its people in the daily consumption of that 
wealth; to what uses those means are devoted” (41). 


OCTOBER 1957 Harold M. Groves 
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NORMS 


A raw score on a test is ordinarily given meaning 
by comparison with scores earned by some defined 
group. Descriptive statistics compiled to aid in inter- 
preting scores in this manner are called norms. When 
norms are used, a given test score is expressed in 
terms of relative standing within a group. The fol- 
lowing statements illustrate various ways of formu- 
lating normative interpretations: “Helen is at the 
95th percentile in verbal ability and at the 80th per- 
centile in mathematical ability among high-school 
seniors.” “Thomas has a mental age of eight years 
and two months on the Stanford-Binet.” Traditionally, 
the normative approach has dominated the field of 
score interpretation, and it is still inherent in nearly 
all uses of test scores. 

The pre-eminence of relative standing in a group 
as the basis for score interpretation has not gone 
unchallenged. Other approaches designed to supple- 
ment or replace norms have been advocated. For 
example, it is possible through empirical validity 
studies to develop a regression equation which ex- 
presses test performance in terms of probability of 
success or predicted level of performance in some 
directly meaningful measure, such as work output or 
college grades. A second, and more fundamentally 
different, alternative to conventional norms seeks to 
develop scores that are directly meaningful. Flanagan 
(15) has urged that level of development in a par- 
ticular field be expressed, if possible, in terms of 
content. Thus, typing speed can be measured in terms 
of words per minute, or vocabulary can be estimated 
in terms of total words known. Test results in directly 
meaningful units are provided by what Cattell (5) 
calls interactive measurement. Third, Tucker (39) 
has advocated an approach to the interpretation of 
homogeneous tests in terms of the kind of items 
which an individual has a defined probability of 
doing successfully. Fourth, it is possible to use test 
results without reference to a norms group by com- 
paring a person’s score with his own previous per- 
formance on an equivalent form of the test. These 
methods deserve more widespread application. In- 
herent limitations in each suggest that relative 
standing is likely to remain the basic method for 
interpreting scores. 

Certain generalizations apply whenever norms are 
used to support inferences about the characteristics 
of an individual. The following statements are based 
mainly on Conrad’s treatment (7) of this topic: (a) 
The characteristic must permit the arrangement of 
individuals in a transitive, asymmetric order from 
less to greater. (b) The test or measuring instrument 
must be regarded as providing an operational defini- 
tion of the characteristic. To the extent that different 
tests intended to measure the same characteristic 
yield different orderings of the same individuals, con- 
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fusion in the use of norms will arise. (c) The test 
must measure the same characteristic throughout the 
score range. Smith (31) has argued that any property 
which is to be measured must be identified in terms 
of a particular qualitative field in order to constitute 
genuine measurement. (d) The group or groups for 
which descriptive statistics are compiled must be 
defined on the basis of the appropriateness of the 
test for various individuals and the uses for which 
the test is designed. (e) Data must be available for 
one or more norms groups with which it is appropri- 
ate to compare an individual for a particular purpose. 
Conrad (7) has observed that some critics oppose 
the comparison of an individual with any group on 
the basis of a single variable. 

THE NORMS GROUP. A wise test user inevitably 
focuses his attention on the norms group or groups 
in evaluating a particular set of test norms. In the 
preparation of norms there should be a corresponding 
preoccupation with the definition of the basic norms 
population, with the adequacy and representativeness 
of sampling within this population, and with clarity 
and comprehensiveness in describing the norms 
sample. The technical recommendations of both the 
APA and AERA-NCMUE committees on test stand- 
ards lay heavy stress on the definition and description 
of the norms groups (1, 2). That these standards are 
not always met, however, is indicated by the recur- 
rent criticism, especially of the description of norms 
groups, in Buros (4). 

The problem of defining the norms group arises 
from the great variety of characteristics which may 
be used to identify subgroups within the main group 
for which a test is designed. Certain classifications 
are generally considered basic: grade, age, and sex. 
Many other characteristics of individuals or schools 
are also relevant: region, type of school, size of 
school, curricular emphasis, IQ, socio-economic 
status, test scores, rural-urban residence, and race. 
R. L. Thorndike’s evidence (34) that variables de- 
scribing community characteristics are related to 
scores suggests additional bases for classification. On 
the basis of the way in which they attempt to cope 
with this problem, three somewhat overlapping types 
of norms may be identified: general or national, 
differentiated, and local. Typically, national or gen- 
eral norms are categorized only according to the 
basic characteristics; other characteristics may be 
used, however, at the sampling stage to improve the 
representativeness of the sample. They may also be 
used to exclude certain subgroups altogether. For 
example, the 1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet 
offers norms based on American-born white children 
only (32). Differentiated norms provide a number 
of different norms tables, each appropriate to a par- 
ticular subgroup. For example, Dyer and King (11) 
and Fishman (13) present special norms based on 
students high in interest and background for a num- 
ber of College Board achievement tests. For local 
norms the population is usually self-defining, although 
in large schools or school systems some differentiation 
may be desirable. 

National norms have certain inherent advantages. 
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From the user’s viewpoint they are simple, definite, 
and unique. Moreover, to the extent that different 
authors and publishers succeed in providing truly 
national norms, comparability of relative standing on 
different tests is obtained. On the other hand, national 
norms are likely to lead users to ascribe an undue 
degree of definiteness to an individual’s relative 
standing. This defect may be minimized if proper 
attention is given to standard error of measurement 
of test scores. A more serious defect lies in the 
heterogeneity of the groups which enter into the 
norms. One way of reducing this heterogeneity ap- 
pears to have developed from Kelley's study (21) 
of ridge-route norms. Kelley undertook to explore 
the interrelationships of age, grade, and test scores 
for elementary-school children. His finding, based 
on multiple regression analysis, that test score is 
related to age for students in the same grade appears 
to have led to the formulation of the concept of 
modal age norms. Essentially, this concept calls for 
the exclusion of students who fall outside the typical 
range of ages within a grade. Specifically, modal age 
norms tend to minimize the effect of a school’s 
promotion policy in comparing grade groups with 
norms. More generally, they suggest the possibility 
of further narrowing of the norms group to limit it 
to “typical” or “modal” students rather than to the 
whole group. Flanagan (14) has extended this kind 
of approach in establishing the scaled score system 
for Cooperative Tests. In his “standard group” he 
included only students within a six-month age range 
who scored within a defined five-point range on IQ 
and who received instruction in a school having typi- 
cal instruction in the subject for which norms were 
being developed. Although Flanagan was concerned 
with establishing comparable scores by the use of 
norms rather than with developing norms per se, 
further study of the implications of the modal norms 
group concept would appear to be valuable. Another 
approach which involves a standard group is Toops’ 
(36) “Standard Million” concept. This viewpoint 
attempts to define a total norms group in terms of 
a fixed proportion for each defined subgroup. One 
goal of this procedure would be to make it possible 
to select comparable norms groups from year to 
year out of a total group (for example, entering 
college freshmen) for which the relative proportion 
of various subgroups changed. 

Differentiated norms offer special opportunities to 
base score interpretations on relatively homogeneous 
groups and to view a particular student’s scores in 
several contexts. The committees on test standards 
have favored the principle of differentiated norms 
(1, 2), as have Flanagan (15), Wesman (40), and 
others. An early example of this approach appears in 
a study by J. R. Crawford (9), who suggested that 
norms be differentiated according to grade, age, and 
IQ. Unfortunately, the great variety of potential 
classification schemes presents a perplexing problem 
in the development of norms. If these norms are 
proliferated, they confront the user with a difficult 
problem of threading his way through the maze of 
available results. It is clear that development of dif- 
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ferentiated norms places a heavy responsibility on 
the author to identify the most significant subgroup- 
ings, preferably after empirical study of various 
classifications, and if possible to anticipate the par- 
ticular patterns which will be most useful in score 
interpretation. Toops (37) has devised a system of 
coding information which might provide a generalized 
solution to this problem by facilitating the assembly 
of data which are recorded according to ultimate 
categorizations into any of a large number of possible 
patterns, as needed, 

Local norms were strongly endorsed by Kelley 
(20) and have been highly recommended by many 
others, Their chief virtue seems to derive from the 
fact that users have first-hand familiarity with the 
group on which they are based. Moreover, local 
norms are especially likely to be used for such 
purposes as educational guidance and strengthening 
of instruction. Nevertheless, it seems clear that 
local norms cannot completely replace more general 
norms. 

In the development of norms, the definition of the 
norms population is generally followed by a sampling 
operation. Since sampling methods are treated else- 
where in this volume, the present discussion will be 
limited to a few topics especially relevant to norms. 
It is customary to discuss norms sampling in terms 
of representativeness and adequacy. With respect to 
representativeness, many norms groups represent only 
themselves. They are based on whatever data can 
conveniently be obtained. When the norms group is 
adequately described, the resulting norms may be 
useful. Clearly, however, such norms suffer from 
stringent limitations for many purposes. Even when 
a systematic testing program is conducted for norms 
purposes, moreover, genuine representativeness of the 
population is rarely achieved. This results from the 
fact that schools which are unwilling or unable to 
participate in the testing are unlikely to be typical 
of the whole group. With respect to adequacy of 
sampling, Lindquist (23, 25) and others have pointed 
out that when norms testing uses a school or at least 
a class as the sampling unit, the statistics appropriate 
to “cluster” sampling apply. Since there is ordinarily 
a high degree of variability across schools, cluster 
sampling is very much less efficient than random 
sampling of individuals would be. Consequently, 
norms work often is based on too few schools. 
Moreover, appreciable overestimates of the precision 
of norms are obtained if conventional sampling sta- 
tistics are used. Recently Lord (26) has made a 
thorough analysis of the implications of sampling 
theory for test norms, As part of this study he has 
developed an equation for the large-sample standard 
error of the mean of a norms sample obtained by the 
cluster method. 

If the test user is to make a rational evaluation 
of the appropriateness of a given set of norms, he 
must have access to an adequate description of the 
norms group. A guiding principle formulated by the 
committees on test standards (1, 2) is that the user 
should be given sufficient information to permit him 
to judge whether a particular person belongs to the 
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population of which the norms group may be con- 
sidered a representative sample. They recommend 
that the number of cases be broken down according 
to relevant categories. Conrad (7) has suggested that 
the description of the group include the following: 
age, sex, geographical origin, urban-rural classifica- 
tion, type of educational training, vocational plans 
or orientation, occupation of parents, socio-economic 
status, specific motivations, etc. McNemar’s study 
(28) of the norms group for the 1937 revision of the 
Stanford-Binet and Bloom’s study (3) of the norms 
group for the 1955 revision of the Tests of General 
Educational Development illustrate the usefulness of 
systematic analysis of norms data. The committees 
on test standards further recommend, as an essential 
feature of the description, that pertinent information 
be given on the testing program on which the norms 
are based, including particularly information on the 
motivating conditions for the persons tested and the 
time at which the testing was conducted (1, 2). The 
use of reference tests as a further means of describing 
the norms group has much to commend it. Lennon 
(22) has reported that a cooperative approach seck- 
ing to provide uniform reference-test data for norms 
groups is being developed. Work on communicating 
efficiently to test users relevant information about 
norms groups is undoubtedly a promising field for 
obtaining better use of test scores and, in the long 
run, better norms. 

VARIABLES USED IN NORMS. For a single 
measure, it is sometimes desirable to provide part- 
score norms or item norms as well as norms for the 
total test score. There is an obvious danger, however, 
in providing norms for scores of low reliability. The 
AERA-NCMUE committees on test standards recom- 
mend as essential that reliability data be reported for 
any score on which norms are provided. With respect 
to item norms, it is doubtful that they are of much 
value for interpreting individual performance because 
of the unreliability of a single response. It may be 
useful, however, for group comparisons, to know the 
percentage of the norms group who answered each 
item correctly, 

Norms showing a distribution of mean scores on 
a particular test for each of a number of schools add 
appreciably to the usefulness of scores for school-to- 
school comparisons. Lindquist (23) has pointed out 
that many test users are evaluating the relative stand- 
ing of a school on the basis of comparisons with 
norms tables prepared for individuals. Since the 
school-to-school variability is noticeably less than the 
individual variability, such comparisons do not per- 
mit a proper interpretation when the school is the 
unit under consideration. 

Two or more measures may be combined in the 
development of norms. For example, if a regression 
equation is developed for predicting accomplishment 
along a certain line, it is useful to develop norms 
for the weighted composite scores based on these 
units. Again, it may be useful for some purposes to 
develop norms based on performance in a particular 
achievement area as compared with performance in 
some relevant measure of aptitude. One approach to 
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this problem, the Accomplishment Quotient, which 
involved dividing Educational Age by Mental Age, 
appears to have virtually disappeared, partly because 
of serious statistical flaws. Conrad (7) has suggested 
that norms based on the difference between actual 
achievement and achievement predicted by regression 
methods offer a much more appropriate way to ana- 
lyze this problem. 

SYSTEMS OF NORMS. As early as 1914, Whipple 
(41) expressed a need for adequate and carefully 
developed norms on every mental test that had 
proved its worth. Particularly as a result of the de- 
velopment and use of cumulative records in guidance, 
the need for organized systems of norms became 
increasingly apparent. Lindquist (24) in 1936 and 
Wood (42) in 1939 stressed the importance of inte- 
grated systems of testing and of a thoroughly coordi- 
nated system of norms for the effective use of tests 
in individual educational guidance. Crawford and 
Burnham (8) in 1946 pointed out that a broad- 
sampling experiment was needed to provide approxi- 
mate equivalents for scales used in academic prognosis. 
Flanagan’s scaled scores (15) offered one approach 
to an integrated system of scores based in principle 
on normative data from a carefully defined standard 
group. The Educational Records Bureau provides a 
system of norms for tests of different publishers 
based on essentially a common population base of 
independent school students (38). Test publishers 
have responded to this demand by providing more 
systematic norms programs for various test batteries, 
particularly to aid in profile interpretation of scores. 
To some extent, statistical methods of score scaling 
have offered an alternative approach to obtaining 
scores that are comparable for tests in different areas 
of competence. Finally, a local school system may 
develop norms for a group of tests in a systematic 
fashion to permit meaningful comparisons of a 
child’s development along different lines. Neverthe- 
less, much remains to be done in systematizing norms 
data. 

It is not always recognized that if two tests are 
measuring different mental functions, a comparison 
of an individual’s relative standing on the two tests 
may be markedly affected by the characteristics of 
the norms group, even if the norms group is identical 
for both tests. For example, a boy who has the same 
percentile rank on verbal as on mathematical ability 
using norms based on equal numbers of boys and 
girls would have a higher percentile rank on verbal 
than on mathematical ability if the norms were based 
on boys only. The essential reason for this difficulty 
seems first to have been identified by E. L. Thorn- 
dike in 1922 (33). Thorndike suggested that if two 
tests are measuring different functions, “before speak- 
ing of equivalent scores we must alter the tests until 
they measure the same thing.” Since it seems impos- 
sible in principle to make a test of reading compre- 
hension measure the same thing as a test of arithmetic 
skills, it is apparent that scores corresponding to the 
same percentile rank on the two measures will de- 
pend upon the definition of the norms population. 
Conrad (7) has suggested the use of local norms as 
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one way of providing a unique table of comparable 
scores, especially for achievement tests. Even when 
a suitable norms group has been defined, additional 
problems arise if the tests under consideration differ 
markedly in reliability. Flanagan (15) has pointed 
out that in this event “estimated distributions of true 
scores” should be calculated and that the results 
should be used to determine comparable scores. 

A number of studies have demonstrated wide vari- 
ations in IQ, percentile standing, or educational age 
for the same students tested with different instru- 
ments designed to measure the same characteristic 
(10, 12, 16, 29, 30). To the extent that these studies 
have discouraged an uncritical acceptance of results 
for a single test, they have undoubtedly made an 
important contribution. The relevance of nearly all 
of these studies to the problem of norms would have 
been markedly enhanced if they had included an 
attempt to determine which of the instruments were 
measuring substantially the same function and which 
were measuring different functions. If the compari- 
sons had been limited to measures which were sub- 
stantially parallel, the implications with respect to 
the adequacy of norms would have followed more 
rigorously. From a practical viewpoint, studies which 
provide corresponding percentiles or standard scores 
for a set of tests administered to the same group are 
valuable, especially when the original standardization 
was done on obviously dissimilar groups (6, 10, 27, 
29). 

METHODS OF EXPRESSING NORMS. Norms 
are expressed in two main ways. One approach de- 
scribes a score in terms of the group for which it is 
average. Age norms (or age equivalents) and grade 
norms (or grade equivalents) exemplify this ap- 
proach. The other approach describes a score in 
terms of whatever relative standing corresponds to 
it in a particular defined group. Percentile ranks, 
standard scores, and normalized standard scores are 
by far the most common methods used in this ap- 
proach. A fuller discussion of these approaches in 
relation to scale definition will be found in MEASURE- 
MENT AND SCALING. 

Age and grade norms have the advantage of appar- 
ent simplicity and the fact that they ordinarily show 
increased numerical values as the child develops. 
Flanagan (15) considers grade norms to be as good 
a method as any available for making scores com- 
parable from one elementary-school subject to an- 
other, Probably the most fundamental disadvantages 
of these norms are those cited by Thurstone (35) 
in his article on the mental-age concept: (a) essen- 
tially, the mental-age approach involves the regres- 
sion of score on chronological age, though it is by 
no means certain that the regression of chronological 
age on score should not have been chosen, and (b) 
when increments in basic ability level off, as they do 
in intelligence measurement, this approach yields 
highly unsatisfactory results and fails to provide any 
definition for very high scores without arbitrary 
assumptions. Similar deficiencies are evident in grade 
norms. Flanagan (15) points out that age norms 
present special difficulties for tests emphasizing edu- 
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cational achievement because they ignore grade place- 
ment of the students. It is difficult, also, to assemble 
a reasonably complete age group even if several 
successive grades are tested. Grade norms are espe- 
cially likely to be misunderstood and confused with 
standards of achievement. In spite of his criticisms of 
grade norms, Flanagan regards them as valuable for 
testing at the elementary-school level. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the disadvantages of age and 
grade norms outweigh their advantages for most 
purposes. Thurstone (35) concluded that percentiles 
by age offer the most generally useful substitute for 
mental age, although he saw certain advantages in 
reporting standard scores by age for statistical studies. 
Similarly, percentile scores or standard scores by 
grade group would replace grade norms for the same 
reasons. 

Percentiles were introduced by Galton (17) in 
anthropometric work. They are easy to understand 
and to explain. They generally require no extrapola- 
tion and can be used over a wide range of ages and 
grades. The disadvantage of percentiles most com- 
monly noted is that if an ability is approximately 
normally distributed, differences in ability in the 
middle of the distribution are exaggerated whereas 
differences in ability at the extremes are reduced by 
the percentile approach. The relation of percentiles 
to raw scores is generally nonlinear, reducing the 
flexibility of statistical processing. Gulliksen (18) 
places special stress on the fact that percentiles are 
sensitive to the detailed characteristics of the distribu- 
tion, as contrasted to standard scores. Finally, Con- 
rad (7) has noted that to some extent percentile 
norms for grade or age are subject to some of the 
limitations inherent in grade or age norms. On the 
whole, percentiles are likely to be retained because 
of their usefulness in discussing performance with 
persons having limited technical training. They are 
often provided even when the score scale has been 
defined by some other scaling method. 

Standard scores, or scores linearly related to stand- 
ard scores, indicate a person’s relative standing in 
terms of the mean and standard deviation of the 
norms group. They appear to have been used first 
for this purpose by Hull (19). When the distribution 
is approximately normal, standard scores may readily 
be used to determine percentile rank with sufficient 
accuracy for practical purposes. The flexibility of 
this approach in statistical work and the fact that 
standard scores stand in a linear relation to raw 
scores have led to widespread use of this method. 

Normalized standard scores are obtained by ex- 
pressing percentile scores as normal deviates. In 
practice, the mean and standard deviations for the 
derived scores are given arbitrary, convenient values. 
Norms expressed in this form will of course show a 
normal distribution of scores for the group on which 
the normalizing was done. Even if the underlying 
ability is not normally distributed, it is often con- 
venient to establish a uniform, and reasonable, shape 
of distribution for all the tests in a given program. 
Normalized standard scores are recommended by 
both the APA and the AERA-NCMUE committees 


NORMS 


on test standards as preferable to other derived scores 
(1, 2). 
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OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUES 


Observational techniques present basic problems of 
observing and recording behavior in various types of 
situations. One such problem is a clear definition of 
the behaviors to be seen and judged; another is the 
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types of situations, free or structured, in which they 
are observed. The ordinary classroom or playground 
presents an endless variety of observable situations. 
Thus, a child engaged in classroom committee work 
may be observed to assess his initiative, independence, 
relationships with other members of his group, or 
quality of his academic contributions to the goals of 
the committee. The situation, within limits, prescribes 
the selection and definition of characteristics to be 
observed and the inferences that are to be made from 
the observations. 

Other problems presented by observational tech- 
niques include reliability and objectivity. Reliability 
in the sense of the stability of the characteristic 
observed involves the frequency with which an indi- 
vidual exhibits such behavior consistently. Repeated 
time samples provide more opportunities for observ- 
ing the occurrence of the characteristic. Related to 
this problem is that of objectivity, or agreement of 
several observers on the occurrence of behavior for 
the same individuals in the same situations. This is 
often called “inter-observer reliability.” These are 
discussed for the various observational methods. 

Recording of observation ranges from attempts to 
get “complete” records, as by sound motion pictures, 
to such simplified recording systems as checklists and 
rating scales. Some observational methods have built- 
in scaling systems, such as descriptive and graphic 
rating scales with ordered metric systems of 5, 4, 3, 
2, 1, or other convenient metric designations. Other 
observational methods, such as anecdotal records, are 
interpreted on an explicit or implicit scale after a 
series of observations have been recorded. The “pre- 
scaled” observational methods require the observer 
to judge as he rates or checks the degree to which 
an individual exhibits a characteristic. The “post- 
scaled” observational methods permit the observer to 
review a series of anecdotes or recordings and then 
to form a judgment of the degree to which an indi- 
vidual exhibits a characteristic behavior (assign scale 
values). 

Research has provided some answers to these prob- 
lems as they apply to various observational tech- 
niques which are described in this discussion. 

TYPES OF OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUES. 
For purposes of this article, observational techniques 
are defined as direct methods of sampling behavior 
in social and learning situations. These methods, 
which may be either formal or informal, include time 
sampling, rating scales or checklists, and anecdotal 
records. The reports of research on photographic and 
sound-recording techniques are very few, partly be- 
cause of the expense and the technical problems 
involved; these approaches are omitted from this 
discussion. 

Informal observation is used daily by the classroom 
teacher to evaluate student performance—for ex- 
ample, in oral reading or in solving arithmetic exer- 
cises, to assess the relationships of children in 
individual and group situations, and to observe evi- 
dence of growth. More formal and structured methods 
of observation are employed for research purposes 
when intensive studies of children or school situations 
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(b) If the descriptive phrases are printed at appro- 
priate positions under a straight line, the instrument 
is called a graphic rating scale, A scale of units is 
indicated on the line, and an observer records his 
rating by checking a point on the line, The Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Scale is an example of this type, in 
which the rater checks the appropriate place on the 
line. 

(e) A product scale consists of a series of products, 
such as specimens of handwriting, arranged accord- 
ing to values determined by a jury, A product is rated 
by matching it with the scale product which it most 
nearly resembles, Thorndike’s early handwriting scale 
(36) is an illustration. 

(d) A man-to-man rating scale consists of descrip- 
tions of persons (usually three or five) each of whom 
is known to the user of the scale, These descriptions 
are selected as representative of the highest, lowest, 
and one or three intermediate degrees of merit. Ap- 
propriate numerical values are assigned to the scale 
persons, This instrument has been used, especially in 
the United States Army, for rating officers with refer- 
ence to physique, intelligence, leadership, personal 
qualities, and general value to the service. 

(e) A numerical rating scale, frequently called a 
score card, consists of a number of items (character- 
istics), each of which has been assigned a numerical 
value, Ratings on a trait are made by assigning either 
the whole or a part of this value for the amount of 
the characteristic judged to be present, Martin (21) 
developed numerical rating scale for types of 
humor, Keith (18) one for agreeableness of odors, 
and Lund (20) one for various social beliefs. Score 
cards for courses of study by Stratemeyer and Bruner 
(32), for school buildings by Strayer and Engethardt 
(33), and for elementary-school organization by 
Mort (23) are essentially numerical rating scales, 

Freyd (7) concluded that the graphic type of rating 
scale is the most popular and on the whole the most 
satisfactory. He listed several advantages of this type 
of rating scale, such as simplicity and comprehensi- 
bility, case of administration, freedom from direct 
quantitative terms, and rating as finely discriminated 
as the rater chooses. 

Number of Scale Units, No hard-and-fast rule can 
be laid down for the number of units or steps on a 
rating scale, Too few steps result in coarse ratings 
because the observer is not given opportunity to 
exercise fully his powers of discrimination, Too de- 


Symonds (34) maintains that the degree of relia- 
bility one wishes in the final ratings should decide 
the matter. He concluded that for rating human 
traits seven is the optimal number. More than seven 
ten 


an increase in reliability that is slight; 
than seven leads to an appreciable low in relia- 
bility. A rater may be helped to make more valid 
and reliable ratings if he is given some indication 
about the percent of cases that should fall into various 
step intervals of the scale. Paterson (28) and Symonds 
(34) indicate various percentages of individuals 
g? 


normally assigned to cach interval on scales having 
three to seven step intervals. 

Metfessel (22) proposed that a scale of cardinal 
numbers be used in expressing comparative judgments 
so that the rater either actually or symbolically ma- 
nipulates units of the ratio scale of cardinal numbers 
in expressing his judgments of quantitative relations 
among the items on a given dimension. He claimed 
that by this method comparative judgments can be 
made with greater sensitivity than is the case with 
ordinal scales, and individual differences are likely 
to be given more consideration by the judges. 

Weinland (40) outlined a technique for improving 
the reliability of rating scales. ‘The method involves 
first writing a list of descriptive terms for a particular 
characteristic, then evaluating each word by placing 
it on a nine-point scale, and finally selecting the best 
words for a five-point scale at the approximate rela- 
tive positions of two, four, six, and eight, The method 
further involves obtaining descriptive words which 
are framed in the worker's language and will be 
conducive to using the whole scale without overload- 
ing at the average. 

Kelly (19) presented a useful technical report on 
the development of a scale for rating pilot compe- 
tency. He described the method of developing the 
scale and the data on item interrelationships, The 
preliminary “man-to-man” graphic scale covering 
skill, emotional stability, and judgment was discarded 
because of high intercorrelations between traits, indi- 
cating lack of independence. The final scale combined 
the best points of several other attempts into a four- 
teen-item graphic scale, A factor analysis of item 
intercorrelations of this scale showed that three fac- 
tors, (a) skill, (b) judgment, and (c) emotional con- 
trol, account substantially for all of the variance. 

Rank-Order Method. In the rank-order method 
objects, persons, or attributes are placed in serial 
order in accordance with the rater's judgment of the 
degree to which a stated, or defined, quality is 
present, The rankings by a number of judges can be 
combined into a composite, or average, rank, Sup- 
pose, for example, an investigator had scientists 
ranked in order of merit by ten fellow scientists. 
The average of the ten ranks assigned to each scientist 
may be defined as his composite rank. Such statistical 
treatment of order-of-merit values is comparatively 
simple, Guilford (9), Hull (14), and Thurstone (37) 


judgments must then be manipulated so that cach 
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according to Guilford (9), is that it may furnish a 
criterion of validity against which to check any of 
the less rigorous methods of rating, especially when 
the less reliable methods are questioned, 

Forced-Choice Technique. The staff of the Person- 
nel Research Section of the Adjutant General's Office 
(39) used the forced-choice technique to offset the 
markedly negatively skewed, leptokurtic distributions 
and low-validity coefficients of the usual rating scale. 
‘This technique reduces the rater's ability to control 
the final result of his ratings. The essence of the 
forced-choice technique is to force the rater to choose 
among descriptive phrases which appear of equal 
value for selection by the rater but which are different 
in validity or discrimination value for a criterion, 
such ns military leadership, The major problem is 
the grouping of alternatives to achieve these ends. 

Sisson (30) studied the efficiency of the forced- 
choice rating used by the United States Army. The 
rater selects, from a group of four, two favorable 
and two unfavorable behavior items which best and 
least describe the ratee. Results based on 50,000 
officer-cffectiveness ratings reveal that the forced- 
choice method is superior to a linear scale for these 
reasons; (a) It produces a distribution of ratings 
relatively free from the usual pile-up at the top of 
the scale, (b) It is less influenced by the rank of the 
officers being rated. (c) The ratings are valid indexes 
of the ratee’s real worth. 

RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF RATINGS. 
Reliability of ratings may be increased by pooling the 
judgments of a number of persons, and validity with 
objective definition of the trait or characteristic rated. 
The number of judgments that should be pooled 
(averaged) varies according to the degree of relia- 
bility sought and the nature of the trait rated. For 
many traits three or more independent ratings should 
be obtained. Rugg (29) recommends the use of the 
pooled ratings of not less than 3 independent judges; 
Symonds (34), 8 judges; and Bradshaw (5), from 5 


Murray and MacKinnon (25) described the rating 
Services in World War II. 
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on which judgments are based, lack of training of 
the person making the judgments, and poorly devised 
rating methods (26), When properly used, rating 
methods have proved a satisfactory method of assess- 
ing personality. 

The types of errors which limit both the reliability 
and the validity of ratings are: (a) the error of 
lenience or severity; that is, rating all individuals too 
high or too low (frequently referred to as “personal 
bias” or “personal equation"); (+) the error of cen- 
tral tendency, or hesitation to give ratings at the 
extremes of a scale; (c) halo effect, or the general 
mental attitude toward a general impression of the 
person or object being rated; (d) the so-called logical 
error which comes from presuppositions in the minds 
of the raters and lack of definiteness of the trait rated. 

When Smalzried and Remmers (31) applied the 
Thurstone method of factor analysis to student rat- 
ings of faculty members by the Purdue Rating Scale, 
two factors emerged, They were designated as “em- 
pathy” and “professional maturity." Items included 
under “empathy” which had the greatest intercorre- 
lation were fairness in grading, personal appearance, 
sympathetic attitude toward students, and liberal and 
progressive attitude. The items highly intercorrelated 
under “professional maturity" were self-reliance, con- 
fidence, and presentation of subject matter. 

LESS FORMAL TECHNIQUES—ANECDOTAL 
RECORDS, In general, anecdotal records are a series 
of notes on exactly what a child said or did in con- 
crete situations, As successive objective observations 
accumulate, the records contain a variety and con- 
tinuity of evidence which may yield a tentative pic- 
ture of the child's behavior patterns and growth, his 
interests and attitudes, his strengths and weaknesses, 
and his problems, These records are not to be con- 
fused with case studies, which contain more extensive 
data, including developmental and family histories. 
Anecdotal records are reports of current observations 
of specific incidents which illustrate the child's reac- 
tions, Such observations are entered on these records 
frequently enough to give a cumulative picture of 
the child's growth. Objectives for which cumulative 
anecdotal records are most valuable include social 
adjustment and growth, personal and emotional ad- 
justment, and related factors, Traxler (38) reports 
several definitions of anecdotal records which appear 
in the literature. Anecdotal records have been defined 
as “reports of significant episodes in the life of stu- 
dents,” as “simple statements of incidents deemed by 
the observer to be significant with respect to a given 
pupil,” and as “descriptions of actual behavior taking 
place in situations noted by the instructor,” in con- 
trast with rating scales which provide records only 
of the summary interpretation of the behavior ob- 
served. Hamalainen (11), Jarvie and Ellingson (15), 
and Wrightstone and Krugman (45) have provided a 
summary of appraisal and research on anecdotal 
records. 

It is recommended that anecdotal records for only 
a few children be kept at first. As a teacher or ob- 
server gains experience, the number of children for 
whom anecdotal records are recorded may be in- 
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creased as judgment indicates. The situations in 
which children's activities are recorded should empha- 
size flexible relationships as, for example, on the 
playground, in the lunchroom, in committee work, 
in a play or club period, or wherever the child has a 
maximum of choice in expressing personal and social 
relationships with others. The method of recording 
should be kept as simple as possible. Minimum 
standards for recording anecdotal records include: 
date of each entry, statement of situation in which 
incident occurred, a factual description of the inci- 
dent, objective reporting of any related information, 
and an adequate number and sequence of anecdotal 
records upon which to base a judgment. 

Common errors to be avoided are: generalized 
evaluation of behavior rather than description of 
specific incident, observer’s reactions but no objective 
facts on an incident, recording of negative data only, 
generalizing before sufficient data are collected, and 
concern that a pattern of behavior will not recur. 

So long as adequate samples of observations are 
obtained, interpretation of the accumulated records 
is possible. For adequate interpretations of records, 
it is recommended that the notes be reviewed periodi- 
cally to check trends in behavior, to determine if 
data are inadequate in any areas, and to prepare a 
summary and interpretation of the records to help 
in planning for the child’s social and emotional 
growth and development. 

In intensive studies of individuals, no one instru- 
ment is entirely adequate. It is customary in such 
cases to use whatever formal rating devices are 
pertinent and to supplement these with less formal 
observational techniques, involving subjective judg- 
ment, which help to furnish a fuller picture of the 
individual or individuals being studied. 
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Numerous studies touch upon the evolution of 
placement services. Two doctoral theses discuss sev- 
eral phases of this development (14, 15). They illus- 
trate how commercial teachers’ agencies became 
firmly established between 1800 and 1850 when 
teacher-training institutions would not take the re- 
sponsibility for placement. Some 200 commercial 
bureaus functioned between 1870 and 1890, approxi- 
mately 150 early in the twentieth century, but only 
80 in 1948. Teacher-placement services provided by 
state education departments and teachers’ associations 
from 1898 to 1920, and the United States Employ- 
ment Bureau and the Bureau of Education in Wash- 
ington from 1918 to 1920, are also discussed. 

Practices in state universities provide evidence of 
the early growth of institutional teacher-placement 
services, Typical is the University of Nebraska, where 
placement responsibility rested with the chancellor 
from 1892 to 1898. Thereafter it was absorbed by a 
faculty committee headed by his secretary until 1907, 
when a teachers college committee assumed control. 
Five years later a full-time director was appointed. 

By 1920 about 75 percent of all teacher education 
institutions, and by 1931, 86 percent of all institutions 
of higher education, had teacher-placement bureaus 
(1). Umstattd and others (33) found these services 
in at least 90 percent of all teacher-training institu- 
tions by 1931 and expressed the opinion that less than 
5 percent of all institutions failed to recognize the 
need for them. By 1950 a majority of American 
colleges and universities had some kind of placement 
service (37, Ch. 14). 
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Exploring the role of placement within the total 
personnel program, Reed (24) indicated that philan- 
thropic, commercial, and public placement bureaus 
antedate the beginnings of organized guidance. She 
reported a positive relationship between business 
cycles and interest in placement, comparing dates of 
wave crests in the rise and fall of public support of 
placement with those of successive business cycles 
accompanied by unemployment. Examination of con- 
temporary documents revealed considerable difference 
of opinion among educators and philanthropists re- 
garding the inclusion of placement among secondary- 
school guidance services. Boards of education ques- 
tioned the expenditure of school funds for placement, 
and some educators openly condemned services that 
might facilitate school leaving or place the attractions 
of school into unfavorable competition with those of 
the work world. Following World War I, and with the 
depression of the thirties, considerable change in 
focus was registered by educators concerning the 
placement function. 

Another excellent work by Reed (25) concerns 
philanthropic, commercial, institutional, municipal, 
state, and federal employment services, including the 
Federal Bureau of Immigration, the Negro Division, 
Women in Industry, Handicap Division, Veterans’, 
and Youth Placement Services. 

Calvert (8) surveyed the development of college 
placement organizations, beginning with the National 
Association of Appointment Secretaries in 1924. 
Originally concerned with teacher placement, its title 
and functions changed with increased membership 
from business and industrial placement personnel. 
Since its reorganization as the American College Per- 
sonnel Association in the early thirties, emphasis on 
placement has been only incidental. 

Organized in 1927, the Eastern College Personnel 
Officers concentrated on summer and part-time em- 
ployment. They now also handle senior placement 
and vocational guidance. Their success inspired the 
formation of seven other regional associations of 
college placement and industrial personnel officers in 
the United States and Canada after 1946. 

The Pennsylvania Association of School and Col- 
lege Placement, founded in 1940, became national in 
scope as the Association of School and College Place- 
ment in 1941. First to plan a regular publication, its 
quarterly, School and College Placement, was intro- 
duced in October 1940, Today the Journal of College 
Placement is published by a council of the eight 
regional placement associations of America and 
Canada. 

A direct outgrowth of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association (NITPA) was created in 1934 
since its parent organization gave only incidental 
attention to teacher placement. Persons in teacher- 
education institutions specifically responsible for 
teacher placement were eligible for membership; in 
1936 they numbered 169; in 1938, 218 for 40 A 
and in 1952, 276 from 210 institutions and 39 states, 
NITPA sparked the development of state associations. 
California, Nebraska, Michigan, and Minnesota had 
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already organized by 1932; the number rose to 15 by 
1938 but additions thereafter were few. Active asso- 
ciations in 1952 totaled 17 (12). 

NITPA members have been active in teacher- 
placement research, contributing to three Association- 
sponsored publications: Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment, 1938, Current Practices in Institutional Teacher 
Placement, 1941, The Dynamics of Teacher Place- 
ment, 1955; and to numerous professional journals. 
Furthermore, principles expressed by its early leaders 
have been incorporated into recent developments 
relating to the entire placement field. In recent years 
its members have also provided cooperative teacher 
placement services at national meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Association for Higher Education, and the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and have helped staff the Placement Center 
at the American Personnel and Guidance Association 
annual conventions. Other professional organizations 
are also involved in some kind of formal or informal 
placement which is carried on at their annual or 
semi-annual meetings or in their respective journals. 
An interesting experiment involving both the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors and the 
Association of American Colleges is concerned with 
stimulating placement opportunities for retired pro- 
fessors. A listing of retired professors from major 
American universities, with special competence in the 
field of educational administration, has also been 
compiled by The University Council for Educational 
Administration. 

RATIONALE. Although concerned with teacher 
placement, Strebel’s early conceptual framework 
(30), with modification, applies to institutional place- 
ment in other fields. An integral unit in the total 
teacher-education program, it aims to assist schools 
to secure the best-qualified teachers available, and 
prospective teachers to make the most of employ- 
ment opportunities. Placement personnel: (a) partici- 
pate in student selection; (b) help determine practice 
teaching assignments; (c) provide information to 
assist students to select majors and minors intelli- 
gently, and give advice concerning professional ethics 
and changing employment conditions; (d) are re- 
search oriented—carry on supply-demand, salary, 
related studies—and disseminate data to administra- 
tion, teacher-education departments, and faculty; (e) 
conduct follow-up studies and use results to strengthen 
the professional training of teachers in service, to 
determine strengths and weaknesses of the teacher 
education program, and to effect improvement. A 
more recent viewpoint states that the placement 
officer is concerned with the entire institutional pro- 
gram: admission, guidance and counseling, curricu- 
lum, program selection, teacher training, placement 
and follow-up (4). 

A tentative report to the Committee on College 
Administrative Problems of the California State Col- 
leges expresses a more inclusive placement viewpoint 
(5). The institutions endeavor to place graduates in 
positions for which they qualify, and students in sum- 
mer and part-time work offering experiences related 


to their chosen occupations; to secure follow-up data 
evaluating instructional programs and determining the 
success, failure, or weaknesses of graduates. An inte- 
gral part of the educational process, placement is com- 
mitted to help maintain sound instructional programs, 
produce competent and successful graduates, and help 
society utilize human resources to capacity. Increased 
enrollment has broadened the scope of the colleges, 
As comprehensive collegiate institutions they offer 
undergraduate and graduate training in the liberal 
arts, applied arts and sciences, and the professional 
and occupational areas. Accordingly, student-person- 
nel services have been centralized and coordinated. 
Within this framework placement serves the entire 
student body. Evidence of the enlargement of its 
scope is seen in the fact that responsibility for ad- 
ministering student loans rests with the Placement 
Office. 

An interesting consequence of this reappraisal of 
the placement function in California’s state colleges 
involves a pioneer venture in the cooperative develop- 
ment of a placement staffing formula based on full- 
time enrollment. Examples of the range and the ratio 
of full-time professional placement personnel to cleri- 
cal workers follow: under 1000 students, one half to 
1; up to 1750 students, one and one-half to 1; 4000. 
4750 students, 4 to 3; 7000-7750 students, 6 to 5; 
over 9250 students, 6 to 8. Although the formula 
agreed upon is below the minimal standards set by 
those responsible for its structuring, it will be re- 
viewed three years after adoption to ascertain its 
practicability. 

ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE. Evidence 
does not indicate any fundamental changes in the 
organization of occupational placement and follow-up 
since the last issue of the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research (2, 28). Centralized, coordinated, and 
decentralized organizations and a degree of depart- 
mental autonomy still prevail. Bryant (6), reporting 
data from a doctoral study, indicates that of 141 
selected higher institutions included in a question- 
naire study, nearly 60 percent operate centralized 
offices including teacher placement, 21.6 percent have 
centralized placement services for all departments 
except teacher placement, and 18.6 percent provide 
decentralized placement facilities. Two thirds of the 
private institutions operate centralized placement 
offices, whereas only one third of the state institutions 
do so. The larger the institution, the more likely 
placement is to be operated on a decentralized basis. 
The typical director of centralized placement has 
been in his current position under five years, is 
directly responsible to the president, has had previous 
experience in two or more fields of work, holds a 
master’s degree, has academic rank, and does not 
devote full time to placement. In two thirds of the 
colleges there is no administrative relationship be- 
tween the centralized placement and alumni offices. 
Twelve advantages and six disadvantages of central- 
ized placement are cited. In so far as follow-up is 
concerned, more is done with employers than with 
employees. 


Data gathered from 177 college and university 
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placement offices by Calvert (9) indicate that the 
average number of graduates per professional place- 
ment worker in 165 institutions of all types and sizes 
is 190. The average institution has 1.25 clerical and 
secretarial workers for each professional staff mem- 
ber. The average amount spent per graduate on 
placement in 142 institutions of all types and sizes 
is $29.50. The average school devotes about two 
thirds of its total placement activity to seniors and 
one third to alumni. Smaller institutions tend to have 
fewer students per staff member and spend more 
money per graduate on placement than do larger 
schools. The most favorable staff ratio and the highest 
budget per graduate are found in women’s colleges. 

Annual data on organization, procedures, and 
evaluation collected by Endicott (13) show adapta- 
tions made in placement-office organization and 
procedures followed by company recruiters as em- 
ployment conditions change from year to year. 

Three chapters of a book concerned with teacher 
placement deal specifically with organizational mat- 
ters (4, 23, 36). Although the authors do not report 
research, they rely heavily on status studies and their 
own experiences in describing organizational patterns. 
Some of their recommendations follow: The chief 
placement officer should devote a majority of his 
time to placement activities. The office should have 
independence in the final selection of candidates. 
Placement officers should work with employers to 
improve personnel practices. The organization should 
provide for effective working relationships between 
the placement office and all departments and the 
other administrative offices of the university. The 
office should be located in a central place easily 
accessible to both employers and students. Profes- 
sional staff should have adequate time to visit schools 
and do follow-up work as well as placement. Pro- 
vision of facilities to assure rapid and effective com- 
munication with other departments of the university, 
employers, and registrants is essential. 

Apparently research does not indicate a preferred 
organizational structure. The kinds of relationships 
developed and the methods of effective communica- 
tion established appear to be more important. 

PROCEDURES. Two developments in the past 
decade outside the placement office itself, one 
socio-economic and the other technological, have 
influenced, more than anything else, changes in place- 
ment-office procedures. The excess of demand over 
supply for graduates of most departments of the 
university has resulted in fewer efforts to “sell” grad- 
uates and greater attention to handling the large 
number of vacancy requests reported to the office 
both in correspondence and through personal visits. 
Graduates and alumni are more selective in the posi- 
tions they will study and investigate through applica- 
tions. Research exemplified by that done by Gladfelter 
(15), although valuable at the time and helpful from 
the standpoint of general policies, actually becomes 
outdated rather quickly in terms of procedures 
described. 

The interview is an integral part of placement pro- 
cedures. Vesey’s study (34) concludes that initial 
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interviews should be scheduled at least a year before 
graduation, that at least one-half hour should be 
devoted to each registrant, that emphasis should be 
on vocational counseling, and that much attention 
should be given to individual differences among 
registrants. Summarizing available research, Trump 
(31) emphasizes the need for more vocational coun- 
seling and information services than are typically 
provided; that the first contact should be made at the 
high-school level, with subsequent contacts between 
students and placement personnel made annually 
during the undergraduate period. The use of both 
directive and nondirective counseling techniques is 
also indicated. Bernard (3) discusses the types of in- 
terviews that may be used in placement. Whether 
materials ordinarily treated in interviews could be 
more adequately and effectively covered in tests is 
analyzed by Elton and Estabrooks (11). They cite 
evidence and argument on both sides of the issue 
without providing conclusive answers one way or the 
other. Obviously more research is needed in the whole 
area of obtaining information about registrants. 
Schomer (27) provides a comprehensive summary 
of research and practices in office procedures. De- 
tailed information is provided concerning registration 
procedures, processing vacancy requests, screening 
and recommending candidates, scheduling contacts, 
conducting communication, and keeping records. 
Many articles are currently appearing in journals 
describing the use of various electronic devices for 
duplicating, keeping records, facilitating communica- 
tion contacts, and facilitating other office procedures. 
Since these processes are changing so rapidly, no 
attempt is made to summarize the findings here. 
Two aspects of follow-up are important. Follow-up 
as a procedure is discussed here; follow-up as the 
evaluative phase of placement will be discussed later. 
A number of studies indicate that follow-up proce- 
dures are being used. Illustrative is a study by Knox 
(17) describing follow-up at the University of Illinois. 
Teacher-education graduates were queried the first 
and third years following graduation—a procedure 
followed for more than twelve years. An inquiry form 
designed to elicit information about the nature of 
their positions at that time, as well as about job 
satisfaction, was used. Some graduates did not re- 
spond. A sample of the nonrespondents was selected 
and the individuals were interviewed personally. 
These contacts did not reveal any significant differ- 
ence between answers given orally and those that 
would have been given on paper had the inquiry 
forms been returned. Comparable findings were 
obtained by Mohs (22). Out of a total of 781 ques- 
tionnaires mailed to graduates of Pasadena Junior 
College, 532 usable replies were received. An addi- 
tional 185 nonrespondents were consulted by tele- 
phone. That follow-up studies need not be concerned 
with graduates alone was indicated by Masiko (21) 
Studies conducted at the end of the freshman year 
indicated plans for the sophomore year and provided 
data on evaluating courses, faculty, counseling sery- 
ices, curriculum, and student activities. Other types 
of follow-up studies involve statistical analyses of 
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relationships between position held and university 
achievement. Illustrative is the study by Ward (35) 
concerning 15,865 students enrolled in the Harvard 
Business School in the period 1908 to 1948. Academic 
grades were compared with the nature of positions 
held by alumni. Incidentally, men selecting teaching 
careers did not represent a disproportionately large 
number of poor students; they tended to be selected 
more often rather than less often from the upper one 
half of their classes. 

Another type of follow-up study, conducted by the 
General Electric Company (16), endeavored to de- 
termine the impact of various types of college 
training upon the development of managerial and 
professional skills. Limited to General Electric em- 
ployees who received degrees from accredited colleges 
and universities before October 1, 1955, the study 
had a twofold purpose: to assist institutions of higher 
learning in guidance and curriculum planning, and 
to test and revise the company’s machinery for re- 
cruiting and manpower mobilization. Items included 
were: (a) Areas of college study contributing most 
or least to present position of responsibility. (b) 
Areas of study contributing most to use of leisure 
time. (c) Areas of study recommended most highly 
to students entering college who aspire to responsible 
positions in business. (d) Recommendations for 
financing education when family resources are lim- 
ited. (e) Comments concerning the liberal arts. 
Questions raised were: (a) Do college extracurricular 
activities enhance career development? (b) Are col- 
lege values more permanent in influence because of 
subject matter or teaching personality? (c) Would 
college students attend the same college and pursue 
the same program of study if they had it to do over 
again? 

RELATIONS WITH STUDENTS AND EMPLOY- 
ERS. Placement is a service function oriented toward 
student, institution, employer, and community. Re- 
sponsible placement officials recognize that all four 
must be served and that intimate knowledge of each 
is necessary. But relations with students and em- 
ployers are of immediate concern. When they are 
served effectively the institution and community also 
profit. 

In order to deal with students and employers in a 
continuing fashion: (a) Candidates must be regis- 
tered—individually or in small or large groups. (b) 
Placement papers must be prepared. These may in- 
clude general data sheets; personal history; academic 
record; work experience; confidential evaluations by 
employers, instructors, critic teachers, and practice- 
teaching supervisors; photographs; test scores; and 
autobiographical statements. (c) Registrants should 
get acquainted with placement-office occupational in- 
formation files, be informed about employment op- 
portunities and supply and demand, know how to write 
letters of application and inquiry and what to say in 
interviews. Job clinics, mock interviews, and employer 
panels may help. (d) Placement personnel must be 
available to students to establish rapport and confi- 
dence, to give information and counsel, and to be 
sure registrants comprehend how placement works. 
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(e) Employers must understand the scope of the 
services, report vacancies clearly, be willing to inter- 
view qualified candidates, and cooperate to maintain 
ethical practices. (f) Vacancies should be reported 
to registrants—seniors or graduates returning for 
assistance. Notices can be sent by mail or tele- 
phone or be made available to candidates when they 
come to the office. Some procedures are individualized 
and offices inform only the best-qualified persons. In 
other cases notices of vacancies are distributed “broad- 
side” to all candidates in each field. In this practices 
vary; they are determined by institutional philosophy, 
size of staff, and budget. (g) Credentials of interested 
registrants must be sent to employers, and interviews 
arranged. Additional appraisal of candidates is usually 
made at the employer’s request. (h) When the candi- 
date accepts a position, follow-up must be under- 
taken to secure pertinent job data. Evaluation of the 
graduate on the job, and evaluation of the job by the 
graduate, may be requested at the end of the first year. 
This information is useful for improving institutional 
guidance, the curriculum, and instruction. The objec- 
tive is to help the graduate make the best employ- 
ment selection in keeping with his abilities; to grow, 
contribute, and be satisfied in his job; and to make 
effective use of leisure time. Accomplishment of this 
objective should result in employer satisfaction and 
should be rewarding to the individual and the training 
institution as well. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF SERVICES, Present status 
of evaluation in placement and suggestions for its 
improvement are reported by Clifford (10). He found 
that placement and follow-up are inseparable in both 
theory and practice. Follow-up is the evaluative 
phase of placement and all the other services involved 
in the guidance and instructional program of a given 
institution. Placement services may be evaluated as 
satisfactory when graduates obtain a job, vocation, or 
profession which: (a) is consonant with interests, 
(b) is on a level with mental abilities, (c) makes use 
of achievements and skills, (d) makes no physical 
demands that cannot be satisfied, (e) is personally 
satisfying or rewarding, and (f) makes a significant 
contribution to the improvement of the social order. 
Uhrbrock (32) emphasizes the importance of these 
outcomes. The annual expense to the nation's em- 
ployers for ineffective placement is $336,640,000 for 
unnecessary turnover, plus an additional $106,515,000 
to find and train necessary replacements. As a basis 
for evaluation, twenty functions of a college place- 
ment officer are listed. Standards for evaluation are 
also listed by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards appointed by 
the National Education Association. 

An interesting evaluative study by Kubis and 
Hunter (18) explores the effectiveness of placement 
interviewers in appraising clients. A total of 266 grad- 
uates were rated on degree of adjustment, work risk, 
possible area of adjustment difficulty, and symptoms 
of maladjustment. Ratings by a male and female inter- 
viewer were compared with employment records, per- 
sonality tests, and other data. The placement inter- 
viewer seeing his client, perhaps for only a short time, 
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can record his impressions so clearly that despite 
brevity they are reliable and can be interpreted con- 
sistently by others. A substantial degree of correla- 
tion was obtained between ratings and personality 
tests. Interview records in a placement office, brief 
though they may have to be, are not only intelligible 
and reliable, but of substantial value in the appraisal 
of a client. A similar evaluation is that by Martindale 
(20), who reported a positive relationship between 
placement effectiveness and teaching satisfaction and 
success. Situational factors critical to placement were 
identified as University of Wisconsin teaching gradu- 
ates were studied on the job. Since only 16.2 percent 
of the graduates were dissatisfied with their positions, 
it was assumed that placement of beginning teachers 
was reasonably satisfactory. Another method of evalu- 
ating placement services is to analyze what it would 
cost a student to have as many interviews with em- 
ployers at their places of business as the student has 
had in the campus placement office. The six most 
active graduates with business administration train- 
ing at Ohio State University in June 1956 averaged 
25 interviews each, which would have cost between 
$1120 and $1483 per student for transportation, hotel, 
food, cab, and incidentals had he visited the places of 
business. Costs on campus were negligible (29). 

Questionnaire studies are used to evaluate place- 
ment-office services. In one of these, 1800 replies 
from recruiters were received rating the services of 
placement offices. Rated highest were efforts to make 
the employer's visit to the campus profitable. Rated 
lowest were the physical facilities of placement offices. 
Suggestions for improving offices most frequently 
given were: more privacy, less noise, better location, 
and improved ventilation in interviewing rooms (7). 
Students also have been asked to evaluate recruiters 
who come to the campus. According to Russell (26), 
students rated highest the recruiter's ability to put and 
keep them at ease during interviews. Rated lowest 
was the recruiter's knowledge of the company and the 
specific job opportunities that might be available to 
graduates. Endicott’s annual studies, ‘for example the 
twelfth (13), in addition to providing data regarding 
the employment of inexperienced college men and 
women included predictions for the next several years. 
He points out factors considered important by em- 
ployers in hiring graduates, and provides appraisal 
of and suggestions for college placement and follow- 
up services. 

Research in the area of occupational placement 
continues largely to consist of studies of present 
status. Although such information is essential, it is 
not likely to be productive of truly imaginative and 
significantly improved practices. Needed are better 
definitions than are currently available regarding the 
changes in human behavior that are expected to re- 
sult from placement services. Once these purposes 
have been clarified, it should then be possible to 
relate them to various conditions under which place- 
ment services are organized, office procedures are 
developed, relationships with students and prospective 
employers are planned and systematized, and other 
policies are developed. A recently assembled sum- 
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mary describing research completed in the past six 
years and planned future studies does not indicate 
fundamental research of the type needed (19). On 
the other hand, much improvement has occurred in 
the past decade, which is a good omen for the future. 


J. Ltoyp TRUMP 
Joseph V. TOTARO 
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= From the study of child behavior it has become 
increasingly clear that the child is influenced by 
experiences outside of school as well as by those in 


school. The out-of-school experiences may supple- 
ment or complement school experiences or may act 
to neutralize or negate their effects. For example, 
the school may try to develop clear enunciation 
through its language teaching, but out-of-school ex- 
periences may reward slovenly speech and thus in a 
large measure undo the work of the school. The 
home may try to build up some confidence in the 
child’s ability to achieve, only to have this confidence 
undermined by unintelligent handling of failure in 
school. Experimental evidence is available which sug- 
gests that a teacher can work more effectively if he 
knows the out-of-school experiences of the students 
(23). There is also experimental evidence indicating 
that changes in the home environment can affect the 
child’s behavior in school (11). 

Accordingly, a demand has developed for more 
opportunities for teachers-in-training and teachers-in- 
service to learn about the home and community 
backgrounds of students (21, 24). Furthermore, 
many parents have recognized that it is difficult to 
understand and guide the child’s behavior at home 
unless they have some knowledge of his experiences 
at school. In a study by Slade (27) of a selected 
group of schools, 55 percent of schools and 78 per- 
cent of parents believed that schools and parents have 
equal responsibility for the personality development 
of children. 

In addition to the realization by teachers that a 
knowledge of the child’s home environment, and, con- 
versely, by parents that a knowledge of the child's 
school environment is helpful, there has also appeared 
a recognition of the need for effective cooperation 
between parents and teachers on problems of mutual 
concern. It is not sufficient for the parent to know 
how to build the home environment. He finds that 
he must also know how to work with the teacher to 
supply the kind of information needed, to get sug- 
gestions as to what experiences to provide as aids 
to the child’s schoolwork, and to give the school the 
intelligent support of the community. Similarly, 
teachers are finding that it is not sufficient merely to 
obtain information about the child's home and com- 
munity background. There are problems such as se- 
curing mutual understanding and acceptance of the 
aims of the school, cooperating directly with parents, 
interpreting to parents the child’s experiences at 
school, planning ways by which home and school can 
help the child to overcome any difficulties that may 
exist, and so on. 

Closely related to the question of parent-teacher 
cooperation is that of administrator-parent coopera- 
tion. The latter is involved in such activities as 
mutual planning of the aims of the school; interpret- 
ing to parents the needs of the school as they relate 
to physical plant, equipment, and other facilities for 
developing the educational program; and providing 
opportunities for discussing questions the commu- 
nity may have relative to the school and its pro- 
gram. 

Evidence of increased recent interest in problems 
of home-school cooperation is indicated by the ap- 
pearance of such publications as the Twenty-First 
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Yearbook of the California School Administrators 
Association entitled Home and School Work Together 
for Children (7), and the volumes by Hymes (13), 
Langdon and Stout (16), Leonard and others (17), 
and Moustakas (18). 

Various methods have been tried to solve these 
vroblems of parent-teacher relationships. These meth- 
ods have varied from those initiated mainly by the 
school or by the parent to joint endeavors of parent 
and school. They have taken the form of individual 
conferences between parent and teacher, participation 
by parents in home-school projects, occasional meet- 
ings of parents and teachers at such times as “open 
house” or “parents’ night” at school, visits by teachers 
to the home and visits by parents to the school, and 
organized parent-teacher groups. 

INDIVIDUAL METHODS. Methods for develop- 
ing and conducting parent-teacher conferences as well 
as their advantages and disadvantages have been ex- 
tensively discussed by Langdon and Stout (16) and 
by Leonard and others (17). Examples and discus- 
sions of participation by parents in home-school 
projects have been provided by Bristow (5), Casey 
and Corey (8), and Crawley (9). Visits by the 
teacher to the home and by parents to the school 
are discussed by Bonar (3) and by Erb and others 
(10). 

ORGANIZED PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. A well-known and widespread method of 
effecting home and school cooperation has been the 
organization of parent-teacher groups. The vast ma- 
jority of these groups are affiliated with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The idea of a 
National Congress of Mothers took shape in the 
mind of Alice McLellan Birney, and on February 
17, 1897, under the leadership of Mrs. Birney and 
Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst, the first Congress of 
Mothers convened in Washington, D. C. The empha- 
sis of the first Congress was upon the education of 
mothers. In preparing for its second meeting, which 
was to be held in May 1898, the Board of Managers 
made two significant decisions: first, that the program 
should be international in scope, and second, that 
the duties of both parents in the rearing of children 
should be emphasized by the convention program 
(19). 

The proceedings of the third convention reveal a 
growing awareness of the importance of home-school 
relationships. The emphasis upon the joint responsi- 
bility of parents and teachers increased in the follow- 
ing meetings, and in 1908 the name was changed to 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. In 1924 the name was changed to 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
Mothers’ Congress Magazine first appeared in No- 
vember 1906. Three years later the name was changed 
to Child Welfare Magazine and in 1934 to The 
National Parent-Teacher. The magazine has become 
a recognized leader in its field. 

From this brief description of the origin of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, it can 
be seen that the first emphasis was on the education 
of parents as the major channel by which the welfare 
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of children was to be enhanced. The importance of 
cooperation with the school soon entered the picture 
and has continued to the present. 

The organization had, in April 1956, a membership 
of 10,130,352 persons in some forty-two thousand 
local parent-teacher associations. Local units were 
found in 48 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 

In addition to the local units, which are affiliated 
with the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
there are various independent groups. The largest 
organized independent group is found in New York 
City, where the United Parents Associations of New 
York maintains an extensive program of parent- 
teacher activities. In Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
Home and School Associations carry on the functions 
independently of the National Congress. 

For the most part, parent-teacher groups identified 
with Catholic schools are closely associated with 
church activities and function under the direction of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. In states 
having separate schools for Negro children, parent- 
teacher associations in schools for such students affili- 
ate with the National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers. This organization has the cooperation 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
which for some years has maintained a committee to 
cooperate with the Negro congress. 

Parent-Teacher Organizations in Other Countries. 
The World Federation of Home and School, which 
before World War II met in conjunction with the 
World Federation of Education Associations, acts as 
an international clearinghouse for home-school co- 
operation. In Canada there is increasing interest in 
the organized home and school movement, and dele- 
gates from the Canadian association have appeared 
on the program of the National Congress and of the 
World Federation. Parent-teacher associations have 
long been organized in Scotland although largely on 
a local basis. The Home and School Association of 
Great Britain is also well known. Parent-teacher 
associations have also had extensive development in 
Japan. A discussion of parent-teacher associations in 
western European countries was included in the re- 
port by Wall (30) of the European conference called 
by UNESCO in 1952. 

STUDIES OF METHODS OF COOPERATION. 
As was stated before, there is evidence that a 
teacher can work more effectively if he knows the 
psychological and sociological background of his 
students. There is considerable evidence that parent- 
education programs can be effective (4). Most of 
the studies of cooperation have been of a survey 
character. A few have been analytical in nature. 

Holbeck (12) studied 110 local parent-teacher 
associations throushout the United States and made 
a detailed case study of ten selected associations. He 
concluded that there was a need for a restatement of 
the principles of parent-teacher work in order that 
the aims of the organization might be achieved and 
its activities directed toward definite accomplish- 
ments. He suggested that unrelated activities of the 
program be subservient to a unified program of edu- 
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cation; that a “unit of work system” be used as a 
method of program planning; and that relations be- 
tween school administrators and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations be established which would enable parents 
to be admitted to legitimate participation in the 
educational process on the one hand, and on the 
other hand would allow school authorities to main- 
tain their expert status. He urged greater elasticity 
and flexibility in the program of local associations. 
In common with others who have studied the prob- 
lem he urged that the associations define their role, 
refrain from making decisions in technical fields, and 
utilize study groups as a means of promoting parent- 
teacher work. He further suggested that the teaching 
force recognize its responsibilities to contribute 
actively to the furtherance of the aims of such asso- 
ciations. He found that few associations emphasized 
the education of parents, which he claims is the 
“primary purpose and function, in fact, its only ex- 
cuse for existence.” He declared that there was a 
“discrepancy between the theoretical understanding 
of purposes and the activities in which the associa- 
tions are actually engaged.” 

Baldwin and Osborne (2) made a detailed study 
of home-school relations in six schools to determine 
the types of methods developed for bringing about 
closer home-school relationships. The practices found 
in the six schools are described in great detail, and 
the implications of the practices are pointed out. In 
one school, for example, some data were obtained 
showing how the understanding between parent and 
teacher can be broadened. As the school learned to 
know the parents better it acquired more confidence 
in their judgment and good will. Similarly, as the 
parents learned to know the school better they under- 
stood the problems faced by the school. Cooperation 
appeared as a two-sided affair. 

Rossbach (25) in a description of the parent- 
teacher activities of Lincoln School (New York City) 
indicated that schools venturing beyond traditional 
patterns must have full understanding and coopera- 
tion on the part of parents if their programs are to 
be successful. Parents of children in the Lincoln 
School were encouraged to study the underlying 
theories of its educational program. 

Seyler (26) developed a check list to be used in 
appraising home-school relationships in the elemen- 
tary school. Burgard (6), using Holbeck’s scale, 
found that the efficiency of a parent-teacher associa- 
tion is related to the characteristics of the principal 
officers such as the president, secretary, and chairman 
of the program committee. Nicely (20) found a wide 
variety of activities in his study of parent-teacher 
associations. 

Ojemann and Fatland (22) after analyzing the 
contributions of teachers and parents proposed a 
check list by which any arrangement for effecting 
home-school cooperation can be tested. The items 
comprising the list are as follows: (a) Does the plan 
help the teacher to understand the background of 
each child so well that he can apply this knowledge 
in his daily relations with students? (b) Does the 
plan help the teachers to maintain their security, 
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personal worth, and similar requirements for a co- 
operating personality? (c) Does the plan help parents 
to learn the principles of child development so that 
they become skillful in applying them in day-to-day 
family living? (d) Does the plan help parents to 
become so well adjusted personally that they do not 
project their ambitions and irritations into the lives 
of their children or into their relations with their 
children’s teachers? (e) Does the plan help teachers 
and parents to become so well acquainted that they 
can work together in understanding and confidence 
and can look at problems from each other's point of 
view? 

ATTITUDES OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
A number of studies have attempted to discover how 
parents and teachers view each other, Jenkins and 
Lippitt (14) found that students and parents were 
not aware of the teacher’s desire to be friendly, that 
students tended to view both parents and teachers as 
power figures, and finally that students did not per- 
ceive the interest of parent and teacher in their 
activities. Kaplan (15), in analyzing interview records, 
discovered three main areas of tension between 
parents and teachers: disagreement over school pro- 
gram, a tendency for each to protect vested interests, 
and personal inadequacies of each in their own sphere 
of activity. Sykes (29) proposed six sources of parent- 
teacher conflict and four procedures for removing 
conflicts. Among sources of stress were lack of knowl- 
edge of the child’s school environment by the parent, 
teacher stereotype, and differential values of home 
and school, 

Two studies have dealt with socio-economic status 
in relation to parent attitudes. Anderson (1) was 
interested in the variation of parental attitudes to- 
ward the teaching profession as a function of social 
class. He found few differences in prestige accorded 
the teaching profession by upper, upper-middle, 
lower-middle, and lower class groups. However, upper 
class and upper-middle class groups felt teaching 
more suitable as a profession for their sons and 
daughters than the other two classes. College teaching 
enjoyed the highest prestige. He also found that the 
sex differentials in desirability of teaching as a pro- 
fession were related to socio-economic class. 

A study of social class differences by Stendler (28) 
surveyed the attitudes toward school of parents who 
had children in the first grade. She found no differ- 
ences in criticism directed toward the school. In 
general, however, the lower the socio-economic status, 
the less direct preparation for school was given the 
child and the less likely was he to have attended 
preschool. A similar class differential was found in 
the degree of expectations and educational aspirations 
for the child. Lower-class families seemed to attach 
little importance to the report card, and upper-class 
families were more likely to accept the report with 
reservations and hold up higher standards for the 
child. 

These studies are suggestive. Much still needs to 
be done in developing adequate techniques, not only 


for tapping attitudes but also for measuring changes 
in attitudes. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ACTIVITIES. 
Parent-teacher work has increasingly become the 
subject of college courses and activities. There are 
six types of parent-teacher work in connection with 
teacher-training institutions: (a) courses, classes, and 
units both in regular sessions and in summer schools; 
(b) extension courses primarily for teachers in serv- 
ice and for parent-teacher workers; (c) occasional 
lectures on parent-teacher work and related subjects; 
(d) parent-teacher associations in laboratory schools; 
(e) parent-teacher institutes held with the cooperation 
of state associations and teacher-education institu- 
tions; and (f) classes and courses in parent education. 

The problems in parent-teacher cooperation are 
similar to the problems man is facing in other forms 
of cooperative endeavor. Man has made relatively 
little progress in working out methods which recog- 
nize and enhance the personality growth of all partici- 
pants in a cooperative enterprise. Furthermore, 
relatively little progress has been made in training 
youth in high school or college in the problems of 
community cooperation. 

Research is needed to: (a) identify and describe 
the problems which should receive the cooperative 
attention of teachers and parents, (b) identify factors 
affecting the attitudes of parents toward teachers and 
teachers toward parents, (c) determine the effects of 
different methods of cooperation, (d) develop effective 
plans for training parent-teacher leaders so that the 
best knowledge available will be continuously applied 
in each local area, and (e) develop methods for 
training youth before leaving school in problems of 
school-home-community relations. 
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PERCEPTION 


Although perception, the process whereby organ- 
isms become aware of objects and events, operates 
through all sensory modalities, most research has 
been concerned with visual and auditory perception. 
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Perception is important to education both as means 
and as end. One part of the learning process consists 
of perceiving the specific cue for a specific response, 
or acquiring more differentiated perceptions of stim- 
uli; hence, learning to perceive is prerequisite to all 
kinds of learning. Perception of certain visual forms 
is a means to learning to read. Many educational 
objectives specify ability to perceive certain objects 
and events. The teaching of geography may be aimed 
at producing ability to perceive shapes, such as penin- 
sulas or continents. Indeed, problem-solving has been 
viewed as the perceptual reorganization of problem 
situations. 

The term perception is nowadays applied to a wide 
variety of processes that differ along several continua: 
(a) The complexity of percepts may vary from 
simple physical dimensions such as length, brightness, 
and pitch, through complete objects and events, to 
meanings and values. (b) The phenomenal veridi- 
cality of experiences called perceptual may range 
from those which the observer considers objective to 
those he acknowledges to be imaginal, as in “perceiv- 
ing” objects in clouds. (c) The speed of the process 
may vary—for example, from rapid discernment of a 
circle in good light to slow estimation of intelligence 
in a photographed face. (d) The extent of individual 
differences may be small, as in the Miiller-Lyer illu- 
sion, which everyone experiences, or large, as in a 
Rorschach card which people perceive differently. 
Controversy concerning perceptual processes may 
stem from the conceiving of perception at different 
points on these continua. 

At one extreme, where an elementary percept—a 
point of light—is determined primarily by character- 
istics of the stimulus and the physiological function- 
ing of the perceiver, the process may be called 
sensation. Toward the other extreme—where the per- 
cepts are words, problems, violations of football rules, 
ambiguous pictures—the process may be termed 
apperception, cognition, or imagination. 

GENERAL PROPERTIES OF PERCEPTUAL 
PHENOMENA. What are the characteristics of per- 
cepts, that is, the outcomes of perceptual processes? 
Descriptions of perceptual phenomena can be found 
in texts (17, 22) and in specialized volumes (2, 13). 

At first glance, such phenomena take a very large 
number of forms, present a bewildering variety of 
“effects” and “illusions.” Similarly, there appears to 
be little in common between phenomena of various 
senses. Nonetheless it is possible to formulate the 
followi::: characteristics that cut across special 
modalities and a wide range of phenomena (1, p. 58- 
66; 25, p. 193): (a) Quality and dimension. Percepts 
have qualities—red hue, high pitch, acrid smell, sweet 
taste, warm feel—and dimensions, such as extension 
in space, intensity, and duration. (b) Configuration. 
Percepts often consist of the relationships between 
one thing and another. A pattern of dots or lines may 
be seen as a square or cube. A face may stand for- 
ward as a “figure” on a “ground” or may be concealed 
when ‘imbedded in a closely knit whole. That melody 
consists of relationships is demonstrated when the 
melody is transposed from one key to another with- 
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out losing its “form-quality.” (c) Constancy. A circu- 
lar disk still is perceived as circular, even when tilted 
so that it produces an elliptical image on the retina. 
Such constancies—not perfect, but compromises— 
occur in the perception of sizes, shapes, and bright- 
nesses, even when distances, angles, and illuminations 
are varied. (d) Frame-of-reference. Observers form 
their own subjective scales of judgment when con- 
fronted with a series of stimuli to be judged as 
“bright” or “dim.” What is seen as “bright” depends 
on the “frame” of stimuli surrounding the given stim- 
ulus. (e) Object and event character. We tend to 
perceive not mere conglomerations of qualities, di- 
mensions, or forms, but objects and events. Apart 
from its color, shape, and distance, an apple is 
perceived as an apple; we perceive not disconnected 
wind, rain, and lightning, but a storm. (f) Set and 
expectancy effect. The sets or attitudes of individuals 
influence what will be perceived and how readily. 
Such sets are induced by needs, past experience, 
values, or even verbal instructions. When hungry, we 
perceive food objects more readily. (g) Intervention. 
Perceptual processes intervene between sensory stim- 
ulation and phenomenal experience so that the latter 
either varies despite constancy of the stimulus or 
remains constant despite variation in the stimulus. 

Psychophysics, a branch of scientific work on per- 
ception, studies quantitative relationships between 
stimulation and experience. What is the dimmest light 
that can be seen? What is the smallest difference 
between two light intensities that can be perceived? 
These would be the absolute and the difference 
thresholds of light intensity, respectively. Weber’s law 
states that there is a constant ratio between a differ- 
ence threshold and the base stimulus from which the 
difference is taken. It has been found to hold, but 
only approximately and only in the middle range of 
stimulus intensities. Thus the greater the volume of a 
tone, the greater the increase in volume that is needed 
before a difference is noticed, and the necessary in- 
crease tends to bear a constant ratio to the initial 
volume. 

THEORIES OF PERCEPTION. “Why do things 
look as they do?” Koffka’s classic question calls for a 
“theory of perception” to account for the phenomena 
described above. Study of perceptual phenomena 
quickly dispels naive ideas about inevitable corre- 
spondences between percepts and objects. What we 
perceive is not a replica of what is “out there.” It is 
a construction determined by the stimulus complex, 
the physiological properties of the receptors, and 
poorly understood brain functions called “central 
processes.” The man in the street seldom realizes that 
perceptual phenomena such as grouping or constancy 
require more than the simplest of explanations. 

No current “theory” attempts to explain all per- 
ceptual phenomena. Rather, each orients itself toward 
certain problems while disregarding others. Accord- 
ingly the theories are not necessarily competitive or 
even comparable. Each has generated its own arche- 
typical demonstrations or was itself generated by 
certain already existing data. In either case, these 
theories are primarily devoted to interpreting their 
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own data and not those of other theories. While this 
condition persists, the theories will coexist peacefully. 

We can group the theories according to whether or 
not they employ physiological concepts. The physio- 
logical group includes Gestalt theory, Hebb’s cell 
assembly-phase sequence theory, the sensory-tonic 
field theory of Werner and Wapner, Freeman's motor- 
adjustment theory, Hullian behavior-theory, the cy- 
bernetics approach of Pitts and McCulloch, and All- 
port's theory of event-structure. The nonphysiological 
category contains Titchener’s core-context theory, 
Helson's adaptation-level theory, Brunswik’s proba- 
bilistic functionalism, the transactional functionalism 
of Cantril and others, and the various directive-state, 
hypothesis, and decision process theories developed 
by Murphy, Bruner, Postman, and others. Some of 
these are treated in the following sketches, each of 
which indicates the theory’s special concerns and 
terminology. No criticism is here attempted. In addi- 
tion to the primary sources cited, the interested reader 
should consult Allport’s monumental summary and 
critique (1). 

Physiologically Referred Theories. Gestalt theory— 
developed by Wertheimer, Koffka, and Kohler (20)— 
postulates the existence of a field of forces, analogous 
to a magnetic field, in any stimulus situation. This 
field induces a set of physiological processes in the 
brain of the perceiver, probably in the form of elec- 
tric currents in the chemical medium surrounding the 
cortical neurons, These brain processes are isomor- 
phic with the stimulus; that is, they have the same 
form as the stimulus situation, in the way that points 
marked on a flat rubber membrane would be isomor- 
phic with the same points after the membrane is 
stretched over some irregular surface (3, p. 84). 
From isomorphism, and the principle that similar 
processes in the force field attract one another (sim- 
ilarity occurring in space or time as well as in form), 
Gestaltists derive explanations of many perceptual 
phenomena. Opposed to the cohesive forces are re- 
straining forces, due to dissimilarities, which prevent 
all objects in the perceptual field from flowing to- 
gether into a perfect sphere. In so far as the cohesive 
forces exceed the restraining forces, “perceptual 
work” gets done in such forms as closure of incom- 
plete figures, distortion, grouping, and apparent move- 
ment. Since the cohesive forces tend to produce 
regularity, symmetry, and simplicity, we obtain the 
law of Priignanz: psychological organization will al- 
ways be as “good,” that is, as symmetrical, simple, 
balanced, and regular, as prevailing conditions allow. 
So, in perceiving a circle composed of dots with one 
dot slightly out of line, we tend to “pull” the errant 
dot back into the circle. 

Hebb’s cell assembly-phase sequence theory (14) 
challenges the Gestalt theory of cortical perceptual 
fields. Adults who see for the first time, after having 
congenital cataracts removed, must learn how to per- 
ceive figures and do so only gradually. Such learning 
contrasts with the immediate correctness and apparent 
simplicity of normal adults’ perceptions, from which 
Gestaltists draw support. Hence perception of wholes 
results from an additive process operating upon a 
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series of excitations from the parts of the stimulus 
figure. When one cell in the cerebral cortex repeatedly 
fires another, some physiological change occurs to 
make that cell more efficient in firing the other. This 
process leads to the formation of a cell assembly, a 
sort of irregular three-dimensional net of cells which 
might be the anatomical basis of perceptual integra- 
tion (14, p. 73). In perceiving a triangle, there would 
be different cell assemblies for each of the three angles 
and the three lines, plus a superordinate assembly for 
the whole triangle, all interacting in a “phase 
sequence” as the person looks from one angle to 
another. Hebb adduces relatively detailed support 
for his theory from the neurophysiological research 
of recent decades. 

The sensory-tonic field theory of Werner and 
Wapner (30) rests on demonstrations that certain 
visual perceptions are influenced by muscle tonus 
resulting from electrical or auditory stimulation and 
from bodily rotation or tilt. In attempting to adjust 
a luminous rod to the exact vertical, subjects tilt it 
away from that side of the neck to which an electrical 
stimulus is applied. The stimulus increases the tonus 
of neck muscles on that side; the resulting proprio- 
ceptive impulses interact with the visual perception 
to change perceived tilt. The autokinetic effect (per- 
ceiving motion in a motionless pinpoint of light in a 
dark room) occurs more rapidly among subjects pre- 
viously immobilized by being strapped into a chair, 
and more slowly among subjects who have just previ- 
ously undergone heightened bodily activity. Such 
findings support the proposition that perception may 
be affected equivalently by sensory stimulation and 
direct muscular changes. 

Freeman’s motor-adjustment theory (11) focuses 
on set or expectation as basic in explaining what is 
perceived. Arising from underlying motivations, sets 
produce muscular reactions from which “backlash” 
impulses return to the brain. If the response is to be 
a perceptual one, the muscles producing accommoda- 
tion of the sense organ will be those whose anticipa- 
tory tension provides the “backlash” to the cortical 
centers. If we are set to listen to a signal, tensions 
in the tensor tympani of the ear send impulses back 
to the brain. The one type of excitation universally 
present in perception, whether visual or auditory or 
of some other mode, is proprioception from the par- 
ticipating muscles. One kind of excitation, let us say 
visual, can become a substitute for others originally 
conveyed by other types, such as motor or tactual 
impressions, as in the “soft look” of velvet. The selec- 
tivity of perception is aided by motor adjustments 
whose “backlash” reinforces impulses from one group 
of sensory stimuli to the neglect of others. Perceptual 
shifts, as in viewing the “reversible staircase,” prob- 
ably stem from competition between afferent impulses 
and from fatigue of the motor impulses involved in 
keeping one group of stimuli at the focus. 

Nonphysiological Theories. Helson’s adaptation- 
level theory (16) deals with the determiners of where 
a given object in a series will be perceived along a 
given ‘dimension, such as weight, pitch, beauty, or 
radicalism. Such perceptions are based on the subject’s 
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adaptation level, or subjective standard, above and 
below which a given stimulus is judged as heavy or 
light, radical or conservative. The adaptation level in 
turn is a mathematical function of all the stimuli of 
a given category, past and present, experienced by the 
organism. These stimuli are pooled psychologically 
but not consciously. The weight of any single stimulus 
is a function of its frequency, proximity, affective 
value, and the like. Adding one much heavier or more 
conservative stimulus to the series will shift the 
adaptation level toward the same end of the con- 
tinuum, 

Brunswik’s probabilistic functionalism (9) concerns 
itself primarily with perceptual constancy: how the 
individual “achieves” stable perceptions of objects 
despite changes in proximal stimulation, such as 
retinal-image size. The probabilism stems from our 
perceiving with only an approximate or probable 
validity because of the imperfect correlation between 
cues to, say, distance and actual distance. The func- 
tionalism derives from perception’s serving the needs 
of adjustment to the environment. Perception operates 
through an unconscious weighting and combining of 
various cues according to their trustworthiness so as 
to attain maximal veridicality. For psychology to 
obtain adequate knowledge of weighting processes 
will require representative sampling of stimulus situa- 
tions as well as of persons. 

The transactional functionalism of Ames and others 
(19, p. 87-96) has emphasized, through many ingen- 
ious demonstrations, that the “assumptions” of the 
observer affect what he perceives. Looking into an 
apparently rectangular room, he sees it as such even 
though a face appearing at one window seems twice as 
large as a face at another window. Which will domi- 
nate, his assumption that the room is rectangular or 
his assumption that the two faces are really of equal 
size? Phenomenologically, and despite acute emo- 
tional resistance, the former assumption prevails. The 
answer tells which cues are unconsciously given more 
weight by the observer. The weights assigned cues are 
in turn derived from experience with their “prognostic 
reliability” for the observer’s potential action in the 
situation, or his “transactions” with the environment. 

Directive-state theory, represented by Bruner and 
Postman (7) and Murphy (24, p. 331-90), focuses 
on motivational determinants of perception. The 
individual’s needs, tensions, values, defenses, and 
emotions comprise a central directive state that affects 
time thresholds and perceived dimensions. Hungrier 
persons see food objects more often in briefly exposed 
ambiguous drawings; words such as “science,” that 
fit in with the dominant values of the perceiver 
(“theoretical” values), are seen and heard faster 
than words that do not; and disturbing or threatening 
words require longer exposure in order to be recog- 
nized than do neutral words. Lazarus and McCleary 
(23) found that nonsense syllables associated with 
electric shock arouse greater emotional disturbance, 
that is, galvanic skin responses, than do unshocked 
syllables even when the individual does not see the 
syllables long enough to identify them correctly; such 
autonomic discrimination without awareness is called 


“subception.” To interpret findings like those cited, 
directive-state theorists hypothesize such mechanisms 
as selective sensitization and perceptual defense. 
These concepts have been attacked on various 
grounds, such as their apparent implication that one 
can defend himself against perceiving something be- 
fore he has perceived it. 

Hypothesis theory (4) represents a reformulation 
of directive-state theory. Perceiving involves a three- 
step cycle: (a) an expectancy or hypothesis resulting 
from previous experience; (b) the input of informa- 
tion from the environment, including the stimulus 
complex; and (c) a checking or confirmation proce- 
dure by which the hypothesis and input are compared. 
The stronger a hypothesis, the greater is its likelihood 
of arousal, the less the amount of appropriate infor- 
mation necessary to confirm it, and the more the 
amount of inappropriate or contradictory information 
necessary to infirm it. The strength of a hypothesis in 
turn depends on its degree of past confirmation, mo- 
nopoly, support from other beliefs, importance to 
achieving one’s goals, and support from other per- 
sons. The influence of information from the stimulus 
depends upon its relevance and reliability. Many find- 
ings that, under directive-state theory, seemed contra- 
dictory or required ad hoc explanations can be 
reformulated under hypothesis theory so as to elimi- 
nate difficulties. Recently, Bruner has employed the 
concepts of “category” and “readiness” (5), rather 
than hypothesis and strength, and has examined the 
research on neural mechanisms relevant to such 
processes (6). 

PERCEPTION IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION. The importance of perception in 
social psychology has been urged by many. In 
Krech’s view (21), any basic distinction between gen- 
eral and social psychology must eventually disappear, 
and conceptualizing social processes in terms of 
perceptual theories and events will further this move- 
ment. Many processes in attitude change, suggestibil- 
ity, and group dynamics become more meaningful 
when viewed from the “perceptual approach.” Con- 
versely, perceptual laws can no longer be isolated 
from the social miliew of the perceiver. Allport (1, 
p. 362 f.), however, cautions against bringing per- 
ception into social psychology solely by means of a 
redefinition that disregards the veridical, physicalistic 
aspects of perception. Should “perception” be used to 
refer to a cognitive modus operandi for collective 
activities in role-playing, concepts of self and society, 
cultural significances, and the alignments and conflicts 
of human associations? If so, perception may unfor- 
tunately become a word with two meanings. 

Unencumbered by such terminological questions, 
research on “perception” of the social—for example, 
of personality traits or group opinion—has proceeded 
apace. In 1954, Bruner and Tagiuri (8) reviewed the 
literature on recognizability of emotions, character- 
istics of judges that aid in such recognition, and 
Processes in forming impressions of others’ personal- 
ities. Since then, various theoretical and methodo- 
logical reformulations have rendered much of that 
literature obsolescent. Also, negative results have led 
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applied psychologists away from the facile hypothesis 
that effectiveness in interpersonal relationships, in- 
cluding teaching and counseling, would correlate 
readily with accuracy in interpersonal perception, or 
“empathic” ability. Gage and Cronbach (12) and 
Steiner (27) reviewed conceptual and methodological 
problems that must be faced before any such harvest 
of applications can be reaped. A rich symposium 
(28) has shown how this area of research can learn 
from better-established movements in psychology. 
Studies of “process” rather than “product” are con- 
sidered especially promising in the present state of 
the field. 

Direct applications of perceptual research to educa- 
tional problems have been largely programmatic. 
These are not applications to lighting a classroom, 
improving its acoustics, or designing a textbook’s 
type face, to which the work of Chapanis and others 
(10) is relevant. Rather we have in mind Kelley’s 
attempt (18) to derive the curriculum from trans- 
actional functionalism and Volkmann's inferences 
(29) from the psychophysics of scaling to the devel- 
opment of educational objectives. Similarly, Snygg 
and Combs (26) have used their general position— 
that behavior is completely determined by the 
phenomenal field at the moment of action—to formu- 
late points of view concerning the curriculum, evalua- 
tion, marking systems, and the task of the teacher. 

The most insightful analyses of person perception 
—systematizing its phenomenology and conceptual 
relations to “thing perception’—have been provided 
by Heider (15). His seminal volume initiates a con- 
ceptual framework for the naive, or common-sense, 
psychology of person perception and interpersonal 
relations. 
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PERSONALITY 


Ideas about what constitutes human personality 
vary widely. The frame of reference within which a 
newspaperman records the impact of the “personal- 
ity” of a beauty queen reflects something of the 
meaning of the term. But an educator or a behavioral 
scientist who studies personality and its many-faceted 
relationships to human behavior usually is concerned 
with something more than the “social stimulus value” 
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and functioning of personality, the others being oral, 
excretory, sexual, achievement, and affiliative behav- 
ior. Whiting and Child (75), in their cross-cultural 
study of child training and personality, regard each 
system as a convenient label for a set of responses 
and response tendencies which appear to share a 
common drive or goal. Using data from the Human 
Relations Area Files on weaning, toilet training, sex 
training, independence training, aggression training, 
and various customs of 75 societies, they asked two 
major questions: Do early experiences of satisfaction 
or of anxiety connected with severe discipline have 
a persisting effect upon adult personality? Do per- 
sonality characteristics that emerge from these cul- 
tural practices have a bearing upon any of the beliefs 
and customs of the society? Ratings by three trained 
judges and correlations were used to test hypotheses. 
The most persuasive evidence for a lasting effect on 
personality of child-training practices was found for 
the oral, the dependence, and the aggressive behavior 
systems. High frustration in a particular form of 
behavior brought about a continuing fixation on that 
behavior. Guilt appeared to be more a consequence 
of identification with parents than of the degree of 
anxiety aroused by socialization. Very wisely, the 
authors point out that they are seeking to identify 
promising hypotheses for further research. 

An earlier behavioristic reconciliation of psycho- 
analytic ideas, cultural anthropology, and modern 
learning theory appears in a paper on a dynamic 
theory of personality by Mowrer and Kluckhohn 
(42). They are concerned with the individual as an 
organized, adjusting, behaving entity—“an integrate 
of action”—and focus upon motivation as any state 
of affairs which puts an organism into action. This 
concern with motivation in connection with personal- 
ity as well as the learning process persists. The kind 
of drive-reduction theory favored by Dollard and 
Miller and by Mowrer and Kluckhohn, which empha- 
sizes the role of internal, physiological-state motiva- 
tion, has been under attack by Harlow (28) and 
other investigators as being limited to learning ways 
to reduce tension. Harlow points to the “insatiable” 
curiosity-investigatory motivation of the child and 
asserts that the key to human learning is motivation 
aroused by external stimuli. Thus current behavioris- 
tic conceptions of personality might be examined 
with reference to relative emphases upon internal 
and external incentives or, alternatively, upon original 
physiological and exploratory drives. 

The emerging view seems to be that both com- 
ponents are involved in a functioning personality and 
that all motives are not functionally equivalent and 
have different predictive Power. One of Sears’s former 
associates, Nowlis (46), specifies that a motivational 
system is a family or class of Tesponses established 
as habits early in the life of the child. Certain kinds 
of responses, such as ones having to do with aggres- 
sive, dependent, and sexual acts, inevitably are 
punished by cultural agents. Then learned avoidances 
or fear or anxiety responses become the drive com- 
ponent in such behavior systems. McClelland (39), 
in a treatment of the achievement motive, simply 


defines a motive as the learned result of pairing cures 
with affect. In terms of his affective-arousal model, 
motives are acquired through discrepancies between 
expectancies and experience. Thus behavior is con- 
trolled more by anticipation than by afferent stimula- 
tion. 

Another kind of approach is offered by Olds (48) 
in his account of the structure of intrapersonality 
action systems, wherein short-run repetitions of ex- 
perience build object systems and long-run sequences 
build temporal systems. Motivation is provided by 
curiosity when the object system is not engaged, that 
is, when something unexplainable is presented, and 
by goals when the object system is engaged, An object 
system may involve a set of responses channeled to 
a thing or event, to a person such as a parent or a 
peer, or to the self. More lasting “need integrates,” 
investigated by Murray and his associates (44) in 
their explorations of personality, are pertinent to the 
nature of long-run experiences which are ordered by 
a “temporal principle” and which have points of 
high and low commitment. Highly relevant to the 
educational process is the observation made by Olds 
that adaptive activity, the selection of a next subgoal 
to be pursued by instrumental activity, is pri 
marily “knowledge-motivated” rather than “goal-mo- 
tivated.” 

PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATIONS. The 
content of psychoanalytic theory, or depth psychol- 
ogy, is presented succinctly by Freud (22) in his last 
book and in a thoroughly documented, interpretive 
manner by Fenichel (17). Freud’s ideas have had a 
far-reaching impact, not only on behavioral scientists, 
but also upon professional people who deal with 
human beings in educational, counseling, and case- 
work relationships. His emphasis upon the oral, anal, 
and phallic stages of early life, together with the 
Oedipal situation in the family, has brought about a 
widely held belief that the first few years of life are 
decisive for the formation of personality. The active 
years of later childhood, termed the “juvenile era” 
and much more adequately represented in Sullivan’s 
interpersonal theory (70), are regarded as a “latency 
period” and the changes in concept of self with 
adolescence are minimized. Freud’s view is under- 
standable when one remembers that he dealt with 
disturbed individuals who had little opportunity to 
move outside the family into age-mate and commu- 
nity contexts. The conception of an ego defending 
itself against anxiety, shame, and guilt as well as 
maintaining self-esteem by means of mechanisms of 
defense is a widely held idea of the functioning per- 
sonality, Probably the most controversial of Freudian 
notions are those having to do with libidinal energies, 
the universality of the Oedipus complex, and the 
subservience of the ego as executive in a personality 
structure to the instinctual urges of the id and 
punishment dealt out by the superego. Nevertheless 
many of Freud’s concepts are being translated into 
Operational terms so as to be amenable to experi- 
mental verification. 

Present-day psychoanalytic views are not strictly 
Freudian in a number of ways. Perhaps Fenichel 
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(17) is closest to the master. His accounts of early 
mental development and later phases, motives and 
the mechanisms of defense, and character as the 
habitual mode of bringing into harmony the tasks 
presented by internal demands and by the external 
world, for instance, are rich in insights into person- 
ality and everyday as well as neurotic behavior. 
Rapaport (57) has set forth a psychoanalytic model 
which interweaves Freudian theory and a number of 
other psychological concepts. The model involves 
need in the organism, a need-satisfying object and/or 
delay, followed by some combination of need gratifi- 
cation, affect discharge, and ideation. In Belgium, 
Nuttin (47), with his concept of an “ego world” and 
negation of instincts, reflects the shift which has 
taken place among neopsychoanalytic theorists. By 
and large, they tend to place greater emphasis upon 
the role of the ego in total personality and upon 
phrasing needs as behavioral orientations rather than 
instincts channeled into adult motives. 

There are those who have broken away from Freud 
in one way or another. A book by the Ansbachers 
(3), for example, recalls the controversy between 
Freud and Adler in 1911 and pulls together Adler’s 
writings on individual psychology to 1937. Adler as- 
signs central importance to values, goals, and second- 
ary motives such as “striving for perfection” arising 
out of the “feelings of incompleteness” of the small, 
dependent child. His concept of “style of life” or 
“schema of apperception” constructed by the child 
to cope with family life is much like Sullivan's “self 
system” (70). A book by Colby (10) presents a new 
psychoanalytic model for the psychic apparatus. He 
challenges the tripartite id-ego-superego conception 
with a cyclic-circular model, and his “cathexis energy” 
is not tied to either instincts or inherent aims. 
Transport systems and storage functions in his “hypo- 
thetical ordering of psychic elements” permit con- 
ceptualization of the activation of drives, the arousal 
of positive or negative affects, the alerting of mech- 
anisms of defense, and the triggering of action of 
one kind or another. Although Colby is modest in 
his claims for the model, it points to ways in which 
intrapersonally oriented psychologists might represent 
problems such as the relationship of motivation to 
perception and the influence of the self concept upon 
cognitive processes. The ultimate value of any con- 
ception of the structure and functioning of person- 
ality, whether it be Freud’s, Colby’s, Tolman’s psy- 
chological model (52, p. 279-361), or any other, 
however, has to be demonstrated through research 
which confirms or rejects derived explanations and 
predictions. 

Empirical tests of Freudian and neopsychoanalytic 
theories of personality have been difficult to design 
and carry out. As indicated, Dollard and Miller (13), 
Sears and his co-workers (36, 62), and Whiting and 
Child (75), all have been guided by such ideas. Their 
solution has been to translate analytic concepts into 
psychological terms and to assume that the only way 
an observer can know what goes on inside another 
person is by observing that person’s behavior or by 
evaluating reported behavior. Blum, in his original 
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(7) and subsequent work, has devised more direct 
tests of postulates derived from psychoanalytic theory 
within a psychological framework. Most of his re- 
search in this area has to do with correlations pre- 
dicted from the concept of oral character. According 
to the theory of oral development, not only is 
character structure determined by such early experi- 
ences but also specific oral motives are expected to 
persist into adulthood. By means of his Blacky Test 
(7), a series of ten pictures of a child dog with whom 
a subject is led to identify himself in stories, for 
example, he has demonstrated differences between 
boys and girls predicted by theory as well as inter- 
correlations among motives. More recently he has 
shown that a number of behavioral measures reflect- 
ing oral character (food interests, social isolation, 
concern over giving, need for being liked, and 
tolerance for boredom) are correlated to some extent 
when third-grade children are studied. 

Papers with a psychoanalytic bias in a symposium 
on perception as an approach to personality by 
Bronfenbrenner (6, p. 206-57) and Frenkel-Brunswik 
(6, p. 356-420) reflect a focus upon the ego rather 
than the id or the superego. This concern on the part 
of psychologists parallels the new thinking among 
neo-Freudian psychoanalysts mentioned earlier. In 
her reports of research, Frenkel-Brunswik (20) looks 
upon herself more as a “personality-centered” than 
as a “perception-centered” psychologist. With a 
sample of forty children drawn from one hundred 
and twenty subjects representing the extremes of 
rigid adherence to prejudice and freedom from it in 
a population of fifteen hundred boys and girls 11 to 
16 years old, she has sought the motivational and 
cognitive correlates of these attitudes. Her conclusion 
is that there is a significant relationship between 
strength of hostility, of orientation to power, and 
of rigid stereotyping, on the one hand, and the intol- 
erance of ambiguity in perceptual behavior, on the 
other. This and other papers by Frenkel-Brunswik 
and her co-workers represent approaches drawn to- 
gether in a report on The Authoritarian Personality 
(1) which holds that the authoritarian, exploitive 
nature of some early parent-child relationships brings 
about an imprint on later behavior quite different 
from the affectionate, equalitarian, permissive outlook 
of other mothers and fathers with their children. 
Thus the personality variables which determine what 
the individual takes from the culture and the manner 
in which he relates to other persons are, in part at 
least, a function of parent-child-relationships. 

Since the publication of this book by Adorno and 
others (1), items of the F-scale have been used widely 
to identify attitudes of authoritarianism and non- 
authoritarianism. More recently, a good deal of 
attention has been paid to the multidimensionality 
of and the response sets in the F-scale, as well as to 
intercorrelations with other personality measures. 
For instance, Davids (11) has shown (with Harvard 
undergraduates) that responses to the F-scale bear 
no relationship to measures involving a tolerance- 
intolerance of ambiguity dimension. Instead, authori- 
tarianism is correlated positively with manifest 
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anxiety, measured by the Taylor A-scale (72), and 
negatively with measures of intellectual functioning 
and clinical assessments of ego structure. The many 
conflicts between findings obtained by Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik, Davids, and numerous other investigators suggest 
that the meaning of authoritarian ideology with re- 
gard to personality varies with different subcultures 
represented in the sample populations studied. 

The fact-finding report from the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, Person- 
ality in the Making (78), leans heavily upon a con- 
ception of “eight stages of man” constructed by 
Erikson (15) in a working paper on the growth and 
crises of the “healthy personality.” He sets forth what 
a child, an adolescent, and an adult has to accom- 
plish in order to find and define his or her own 
personal identity within a particular society. The 
approach is psychoanalytic, but the emphasis is upon 
psychosocial rather than psychosexual development. 
An individual with an effectively functioning person- 
ality is one who has learned to trust rather than 
mistrust his own potentialities for action and the 
intentions of other persons. The achievement of a 
sense of personal identity, or “Who I Am,” is linked 
not only with trust but also with autonomy to replace 
dependence, with initiative, and with a sense of duty 
and accomplishment, In fact, these are recurring 
tasks taking new forms throughout most of an active 
life. Given the basic accomplishments in building a 
personality, an individual can afford intimacy with 
others, assume parental responsibilities or create in 
other ways, and achieve a sense of personal integrity. 
These and other propositions can be inferred from 
Erikson’s formulation based upon what he has 
learned in psychological research, in anthropological 
field work, and in years of clinical experience. Al- 
though the concepts and implied propositions make 
sense, they have not been tested by other than indirect 
means. For example, Anna Freud and Sophie Dann 
(21) report an experiment in group upbringing of 
six young German-Jewish orphans, unaware of the 
meaning of “family,” at “Bulldogs Bank” in England. 
This study clearly shows that companions of the 
same age can become real love objects, instead of 
adults, and indicates that personality characteristics 
are a consequence of psychosocial rather than psycho- 
sexual development. 

INTRAPERSONAL APPROACHES. Accounts of 
personality which are intrapersonal in approach tend 
to focus upon potentialities for action, either in terms 
of traits or of more dynamic content variables. 
Hereditary influences usually are minimized, although 
some attention may be paid to somatopsychic inter- 
actions. More emphasis is placed upon the conscious 
than the unconscious determinants of behavior, with 
some exceptions, and contemporary events may be 
considered more important than what takes place in 
early development. By and large, a theory of learning 
is less central in the intrapersonal approaches than 
in behavioristic ones or, when stated, is expressed 
in cognitive terms. On-going action assumes impor- 
tance only as a basis for inferring traits of personality 
or potentialities for action, or as a criterion for 
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predictions in so far as personality is held to influence 
behavior in given situations. 

Since its first publication in 1938, Explorations in 
Personality by Murray and his associates at Harvard 
University (44) has provided a rich store of concepts 
and techniques of investigation for research on per- 
sonality. In the light of his medical and analytic as 
well as psychological training, Murray assumes a 
functional relationship between physiological proc- 
esses and psychological processes. He shares with 
the psychoanalysts an awareness of unconscious moti- 
vation and values the free responses and imaginative 
productions of the individual. Furthermore, he shares 
with both the Freudian and the behavioristic investi- 
gators an awareness of the influences of early child- 
hood experiences, but he does not design his research 
to study antecedent-consequent relationships. In the 
first book, he is concerned with a theory of direc- 
tional or driving forces, the dimensions or general 
attributes of personality, modes of development, and 
relationships between forces, as well as various 
methods of investigating each of the conceptions. 
More recently (52, p. 434-64) he has moved from 
the behavioral event, where “need” and “press” 
operate, to a focus upon “a temporal unit of inter- 
acting processes” as the “real entity” of the behavioral 
scientist’s concern. The simplest unit of observation 
is a short interpersonal proceeding between a subject 
(actor) and an object (alter) with their need-aimed 
actions and reactions wherein action tendencies are 
linked with values. Later Murray and Kluckhohn 
(43) set forth some criteria of ego structure or ego 
strength and the functions of personality. These func- 
tions are the reduction of need tension, the generation 
of tension, self-expression, the scheduling of serial 
programs to resolve conflict, the adjustment of levels 
of aspiration, and conforming to social expectations. 
In addition, they point out major discrepancies in 
the ego-ideals, values, and action patterns of different 
generations, one of the seldom-studied variables in 
personality. 

One of the most important contributions to per- 
sonality theory from Murray’s work is the “need- 
press” paradigm. Behavior is the resultant of the 
transaction between the individual, his potentialities 
and needs of personality, with other structural units, 
persons, things, events, and symbols in the environ- 
ment. The press of an object is what it can do to a 
subject or for a subject; the cathexis of an object, 
a function of degree of attachment, is what it can 
make the subject do. A thema reveals the need inte- 
grates and other dimensions of personality, since it 
is the dynamic structure of a behavioral event or 
interpersonal proceeding that exhibits the press of 
the stimulus-object to which a subject is exposed 
when he reacts the way he does. In their recent book 
on methods in personality assessment, for example, 
Stern and others (68) base much of their approach 
upon this paradigm. They define “alpha press” as 
objects which affect the behavior of the participating 
individual, as inferred by a trained observer, and 
“common beta press” as a particular way of per- 
ceiving the environment shared by members of a 
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functional group. Like Edwards in his Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule (14), Stern and his associates base 
their definition of needs for their Activities Index 
largely upon Murray’s proposals for a theory of 
personality and his variables of personality. 
Although Murray and his associates through the 
years have not focused upon testing predictions from 
his theoretical approach, the assumptions and con- 
cepts have provided a frame of reference for ap- 
proaching research problems and defining variables. 
The stature of descriptive, explanatory research based 
upon the intensive study of a small number of normal 
subjects, the worth of a trained observer as an 
instrument in psychological research, and the checks 
provided by a clinical or diagnostic council involving 
many observers studying the same subject, all have 
been established by his work. Also from Harvard 
Psychological Clinic has come an appreciation of the 
value of the case study. For example, White (74) has 
published extensive case studies of a physician and 
scientist, a business assistant, and a housewife and 
social worker which combine the biological, dynamic, 
and social views of man with a sense of the temporal 
throughout lives in progress. More recently, Smith 
and others (65) have contributed case studies of 10 
men in various walks of life, using 28 investigating 
procedures in 15 individual two-hour sessions with 
each subject. They seek to understand attitudes in 
terms of personality dynamics and conclude that 
there is no simple one-to-one relationship. At the 
University of Chicago, too, the intensive inquiry into 
the personality and behavior of a small number of 
subjects with multiple observers and instruments has 
been characteristic of the research reported by Havig- 
hurst (29), by More (41), by Schoeppe and others 
(60), and by other investigators participating in 
projects of the Committee on Human Development. 
The dilemma of the theorist and research person 
who takes the intrapersonal approach is clearly stated 
by Tolman (73). He maintains that “the drives and 
values and beliefs in the given personality structure” 
are equally as important as “the dynamics of need- 
push and valence in the immediately apprehended 
behavior field.” His solution is to incorporate need 
systems and belief-value matrices along with immedi- 
ate fields and their dynamics into his psychological 
model for personality and behavior (51, p. 279-361). 
The concept of the immediately apprehended psycho- 
logical field with its boundary conditions that limit 
the variety of possible life spaces as determinants of 
behavior, of course, stems back to Lewin (37). 
Modern cognitive theorists hold that, rather than 
submitting passively to the environment, the indi- 
vidual modifies the field by imposing certain struc- 
tures of his own upon it through cognitive processes. 
Klein (6, p. 328-55), for instance, has a key concept 
of Anschauung or “attitude” which is a personal 
outlook on the world expressing not only a style of 
reality-testing but also a broader control principle. 
Although cognitive in approach, Baldwin (4) reflects 
the influence of Murray by incorporating needs and 
other personality characteristics into his model of 
human behavior built out of cognitive processes, goal 
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selection, and goal-directed behavior. In extrapolating 
a theory of cognition into a theory of personality, 
Kelly (34) postulates that “a person’s processes are 
psychologically channelized by the ways in which he 
anticipates events.” Then Kelly suggests that the 
individual anticipates events by the construction he 
has placed upon his experience and that these per- 
sonal constructs not only change with time and 
experience through reconstructions but also vary in 
their permeability to new events. 

Examples of research with an intrapersonal orien- 
tation range from studies of the relation of person- 
ality to perceptual processes on the one hand, to 
trait studies on the other. Witkin and associates (77) 
report a ten-year research program linking space 
orientation on three tests and personality organiza- 
tion evaluated by a clinical interview, the TAT, the 
Rorschach, and a figure-drawing test. On the basis of 
their findings, they associate external or “field- 
dependent perceptual performance” with passivity, 
and internal “independent or analytic perceptual per- 
formance” with activity and associated personality 
attributes. To test the influence of personality vari- 
ables on perceptual responses, a large number of 
experiments have been carried out in the past decade. 
The problem is to disentangle the truly stimulus- 
bound components of behavior observed among sub- 
jects, and those which are due to response modifica- 
tion as a consequence of personality characteristics 
such as perceptual defense or personal values. Post- 
man and Schneider (56), for example, have reported 
a carefully designed experiment which demonstrates 
the combined influence of both stimulus character- 
istics (word frequency) and personal values (the 
value rank of words) upon responses when the sub- 
jects are under perceptual contraint (tachistoscopic 
presentation). With less constraint, however, only 
value preference is a significant variable in the recall 
of stimulus words. Helson and others (31), with 
hypotheses derived from the adaptation-level para- 
digm, have shown that the expression of attitudes 
depends upon both situational and personality factors 
with the group influences having varying effects. Both 
the frequency and the amount of shift by subjects 
from alone to group conditions correlate with the 
degree of submissiveness measured by the Allport 
A-S Reaction Study. 

Trait studies may be classified according to two 
main methods of investigating them. The method of 
factor analysis already has been illustrated with 
reference to Cattell (8) and Eysenck (16), who hold 
to the view that heredity plays a strong part in the 
determination of at least some personality differences. 
On the basis of work at McGill University, however, 
Ferguson (18) concludes that inquiries into abilities 
and what is conventionally regarded as personality 
really are dealing with attributes of behavior which 
have attained some invariance or stability through a 
lengthy learning process. In other words, observed 
behavior from which inferences are made becomes 
organized or structured and to some extent predict- 
able. This view is supported by Kelly’s finding (33) 
that considerable change takes place in measured 
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attributes of personality over a period of nearly twenty 
years, the shifts being specific to the variable instead 
of reflecting an over-all tendency to change. 

The second method of trait study usually involves 
the correlation of one kind of response with another. 
For example, Barron (5) has developed techniques 
of measuring a trait of originality, defined in terms 
of uncommon but adaptive responses on a series of 
tests. With one hundred USAF officers, he has 
demonstrated intercorrelations among the measures 
and with the ratings of observers. In turn, he shows 
that originality is related to traits such as independ- 
ence of judgment, personal complexity and a 
preference for coping with complex situations, self- 
assertiveness and dominance, and the rejection of 
suppression as a mechanism for the control of im- 
pulse. Another instance is a study of forty junior 
and senior boys in high school by Payne and Mussen 
(53), twenty of them high and twenty of them low 
in father identification, measured by subtracting 
mother-son agreements from father-son agreements 
on fifty items of the California Psychological Inven- 
tory. They find that degree of father identification is 
correlated with masculinity of attitudes; that relatively 
masculine mothers tend to inhibit strong father iden- 
tification; and, according to teacher ratings, that boys 
identified with fathers are more calm and friendly. 

A number of intrapersonally oriented theorists and 
research persons hold the view that the self concept, 
or the perception the individual has of himself, is 
the most important single human attribute and the 
key to understanding the behavior of any single 
person. Three approaches may serve to illustrate 
some of the points of view involved. Since the publi- 
cation of his well-known text on personality in 1937, 
Allport not only has given further consideration to 
his principle of functional autonomy but also has 
begun to examine the concept of self, or ego, in 
papers that have been collected in The Nature of 
Personality (2). These and other concepts call 
attention to the part that ego structure and ego in- 
volvement play in human conduct through contem- 
poraneous motivation, active intention, high-level 
integration of self-identity with self-extension, and 
various cognitive dynamisms. On the other hand, 
Sarbin (59) has presented a theoretical schema for 
analyzing the development of the somatic, receptor- 
effector, primitive construed, introjecting-extrojecting, 
and social dimensions of self. He postulates that, as 
a result of trauma, overlearning, or deprivation, a 
child may become fixated at some point in the matu- 
ration-enculturation process. Then he proposes that 
the consequences may be observed not only in social 
roles but also in modes of perception and in motoric 
Tesponses under less complex conditions. Specific 
hypotheses derived from the theory have been tested 
and supported in a series of experiments by Sarbin 
and his associates with Psychopathic juvenile delin- 
quents and nondelinquent boys as subjects. 

The self is the nuclear concept in Rogers’s theory 
of personality (58), which has been derived largely 
from his long experience in client-centered therapy. 
He conceives of an organism that reacts as an organ- 
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ized whole to a phenomenal field which is the totality 
of experiences, symbolized or denied to awareness, 
and to the self which is a differentiated portion of 
the phenomenal field. The self consists of conscious 
perceptions as well as values of the “I” and “me” 
developed out of the organism’s interaction with the 
environment. As for properties, the self strives for 
consistency and influences the organism with its 
drives for actualization, maintenance, and enhance- 
ment. Furthermore, the self introjects the values of 
other persons and may perceive them in a distorted 
fashion. Experiences not consistent with the self 
structure are evaluated as threats. Important both to 
education and to psychotherapy is the proposition 
that the self may change not only through maturation 
but also through learning experiences. A number of 
subsequent publications illustrate the kind of research 
undertaken to test inferences from his personality 
theory, as well as to understand and evaluate the 
process of client-centered therapy. By and large, the 
most frequently used methods of inquiry are content 
analysis of therapy protocols and Stephenson’s Q 
methodology (67), wherein self-sorts may be com- 
pared with ideal-self representations. 

INTERPERSONAL INFLUENCES. Each human 
being acquires a personality through contacts with 
cultural agents; namely, close-tied mother and father 
figures, acceptant and avoidant age-mates, and more 
remote adults such as teachers who represent com- 
munity institutions. Thus interpersonal influences 
upon personality may be a focus of attention as well 
as developmental processes, learning experiences, and 
depth or intrapersonal phenomena. In this approach, 
the assumption is that differences in interpersonal, 
cultural, or social influences upon the individual bring 
about concomitant variations in the formation, the 
structure, and the functioning of personality in ob- 
served behavior. The conception of the learning 
process proposed by Sears (61), wherein a learner 
(Alpha) is guided by expectancies of supportive 
behavior from cultural agents (Betas), is one instance 
of the way in which modern learning theory may be 
incorporated. In addition, Freudian, cognitive, or 
self theory also may be combined with ideas gathered 
from the study of social interaction or concepts from 
cultural anthropology in order to explain personality 
and variations in behavior, 

In a majority of human societies, the initial shaping 
of personality takes place within a family context. 
Many and varied are the attempts to explain what 
occurs and then verify the account. The second part 
of a chapter by Mowrer and Kluckhohn (42), for 
example, draws together much of the earlier litera- 
ture on the process of socialization and on critical 
stages in the life history. Referring to “objective 
studies” and to the anthropological literature, Orlan- 
sky (49) has evaluated the influences of such inter- 
personal processes in the family setting as breast 
feeding, mothering, feeding on demand or upon 
schedule, physical restraint, and neglect of the child 
by parents. By and large, he finds meager evidence 
for the idea that there is an invariant relationship 
between such childhood experiences and later per- 
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sonality structures. Consequently he recommends the 
study of “specific situations” which could be expected 
to produce “specific psychological effects” when both 
constitutional and social-cultural factors are taken 
into account. As indicated in the review of behavior- 
istic approaches, Sears and his co-workers (36, 62), 
as well as Whiting and Child (75), have shown that 
parental influences probably do have a bearing upon 
oral, dependent, and aggressive systems of behavior 
observed at a later time. Even over a relatively short 
period of time, however, the relationship between 
antecedent and consequent variables is a complicated 
one. For instance, Stendler (66) rejects the hypothesis 
that overdependency among twenty six-year-old chil- 
dren so rated by teachers is the result of a nonper- 
missive approach on the part of the mothers. Instead, 
she finds that dependence upon another’s presence 
or on help in many areas of behavior tends to occur 
when a combination of overprotection and maternal 
domination occurs during a critical period from nine 
months to three years. 

A recent conceptualization of what is known about 
family structure, the influence of parents upon the 
socialization of the child, the organization of per- 
sonality as a system of action, the mechanisms of 
personality functioning, and role behavior appears in 
a book edited and largely written by Parsons and 
Bales (51). Some modifications of an earlier general 
theory of action (52) occur when it is applied to the 
nuclear family and the influence of its members upon 
shaping personality and behavior. The central postu- 
late is that family interaction leads inevitably to a 
series of progressive role differentiations following 
a principle of “binary fission,” and that personalities 
and social value-systems are shaped therein. As a 
group determinant of behavior, the nuclear family is 
differentiated along two dimensions: the power axis 
with parental superiority and child inferiority, and 
the assignment of instrumental priority to the male 
roles together with expressive priority to the female 
roles. Propositions derived from the theory induc- 
tively built up in the book remain to be tested. 

Evidence continues to accumulate that there are 
class-typed differences in family interaction and the 
nature of learning experiences which bring about 
socialization and influence personality. McArthur 
(38), for example, has tested 15 predictions from an- 
thropological theory about stories told about inkblots 
(Visual Impressions Test) and pictures (TAT) with 
201 Harvard freshmen from public and private 
schools. Different value profiles emerge, and he is 
able to formulate attributes of a psychologically dis- 
tinct “upper class personality” from his results. Even 
in a culturally homogeneous community, Sewell and 
Haller (63) report a low but persistent relationship 
between measured personality adjustment and varia- 
tions in family background indexed by father’s occu- 
pation and a prestige rating of the families of 1462 
fourth- to eighth-grade children. A large amount of 
unexplained variance remains, however, in either the 
theoretically derived or empirical research which at- 
tempts to link probable variations in prior experi- 
ences, indexed by a status variable, with present 
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characteristics of personality evaluated in terms of 
sets of responses. 

The complexity of factors within and outside of 
the family to be considered in explaining interper- 
sonal influences upon or group determinants of 
personality readily can be illustrated. As an anthro- 
pologist with a psychoanalytic orientation, Hallowell 
(27) views cultures as elaborate systems of mean- 
ings, and self-awareness as a cultural product. Con- 
ceptions of “Who I Am” and orientations to objects, 
to space-time, to motives, and to norms are a coordi- 
nate result of maturation and learning experiences in 
a culturally constituted behavioral environment with 
other human beings. To the overt and underlying 
cultural patterns, however, Caudill and De Vos (9) 
find that they also have to add consideration of both 
individual psychodynamic factors and crucial small- 
group interactive settings (in the home, on the job, 
and at recreation) in order to understand the achieve- 
ment system in the personality of Japanese Ameri- 
cans. As sociologists, Merton and Kitt (40) employ 
the concepts of relative deprivation and relative re- 
ward to account for “reference group” behavior and 
the impact upon the person. Attitudes and other attri- 
butes are influenced when human beings make com- 
parisons with the situations of others with whom they 
are in actual association or who are in a different 
social category. Havighurst (29), representing behav- 
ioral scientists concerned about education, goes a 
step farther with the concept of developmental tasks 
to be achieved by the infant, the child, the adolescent, 
and the adult. These tasks are posed by age-graded 
expectations associated with the maturation of the 
organism, the patterns of expectancies for the male 
and the female held by significant cultural agents, 
and the emergent personal values and aspirations of 
the individual incorporated into the functioning per- 
sonality. 

Expectations and learning experiences with parents, 
age-mates, teachers, and other cultural agents vary 
for the male and the female. Consequently, whether 
or not the end results are phrased in terms of develop- 
mental tasks, personality is linked with sex role. 
Schoeppe and others (60), for instance, using the 
same sample population as More (41), infer that 
success in achieving emotional independence at ado- 
lescence and also in sex-role performance is associ- 
ated, in the case of males, with strong identification 
with the father. Their analysis of factors affecting 
Success in five developmental tasks leads them to 
conclude that masculinity-femininity is a biosocial 
complex, a conclusion borne out by the cross-sectional 
project of Frank and his associates (19). He and 
his co-workers have used a number of projective 
and related techniques in a study of the personality 
development of one hundred girls from each of the 
prepuberal, puberal, and adolescent age-ranges. In 
addition to age-graded differences, they find that 
many lower-class girls not “severely traumatized” 
tend to have a more mature femininity than those of 
corresponding ages from middle-class families who 
are inclined to be “anxious, tense, and ambitious.” 
Among students in upper elementary grades, however, 
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Gray (25) reports that high anxiety measured by’a 
scale for children is related to high sex-appropriate 
behavior for boys and for girls on a masculinity- 
femininity scale. This outcome contradicts her hypoth- 
esis that boys low in anxiety should be high in 
sex-appropriate behavior. On the other hand, boys 
high in masculinity on the scale also have the greatest 
social acceptance indexed by nominations to “Guess 
Who” descriptions. Measured sex-appropriateness of 
behavior reported by the girls is not associated with 
variations in age-mate acceptance in the laboratory- 
school populations. 

The relationship between attributes of personality 
and observed behavior usually is not clear when 
covariation between two sets of responses is the sub- 
ject of study. Behavioristic approaches (62) link 
antecedent child-rearing practices with consequent 
observed behavior and make inferences about per- 
sonality accordingly (S-R analyses). They probably 
provide a more desirable basis for sequential infer- 
ences than do response-response designs (R-R anal- 
yses) such as the one used by Gray (25). Another 
approach, employed in studies of role conflict and 
personality, for instance, is to observe a given form 
of behavior and trace back the observed variations 
to relevant attributes of personality. Gray has in- 
cluded this element of research design by obtaining 
measures of social acceptance. The design is much 
clearer in reports by Stouffer and Toby (69), where 
the role conflict is between obligations to a friend 
and to society, and by Getzels and Guba (23), who 
find responses to ambiguous, frustrating, and threat- 
ening situations to be a function of personality in 
the particular situation. 

MEASUREMENT AND ASSESSMENT. When 
aspects of personality are either measured or assessed, 
the focus is upon those properties of a person which 
specify his or her potentialities for action (61). Some 
behavioral scientists prefer to use individual differ- 
ence variables, termed traits or factors. Reliable and 
valid trait measurements are expected to be relatively 
stable or invariant (18) and to fit meaningfully with 
other factors or observed behaviors. Those who select 
a need-based psychological system often measure 
human needs according to trait-based psychometric 
theory. Others elect to represent personality by means 
of content or dynamic variables that relate to motiva- 
tions, cognitive structures, and the like, or to changes 
during learning and on-going action, or to mech- 
anisms of adjustment and defense. Many of these 
people are trying to find more effective means of 
depicting elements of personality than traits or needs 
measured by scales based upon the psychometric 
distance model which was developed for the appraisal 
of ability, aptitude, and achievement. 

Some of the most consistent measures of person- 
ality have been achieved by Cattell (8), Eysenck 
(16), and other factor analysts who have started with 
intercorrelations among performances on a wide 
variety of tests by a given set of subjects. Their 
problem is one of explaining each personality dimen- 
sion obtained on a different level than that of factor 
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analysis. Then they construct direct measures of 
relatively “pure” traits and attach psychological 
meaning to the scores on the resultant personality 
instrument. At the other extreme are approaches 
designed to assess a personality syndrome such as the 
California F-scale. This scale has been widely at- 
tacked for having a normative framework, for “lack 
of purity” since it combines a number of factors, 
and for the response-set of the positively worded 
items which are said fo reflect authoritarianism. Mid- 
way between the two approaches, there are person- 
ality instruments such as the California Psychological 
Inventory developed by Gough (24). Now available 
for mass use with school populations, the 18 scales 
designed to predict tolerance, social participation, 
and other attributes make a good deal of psychologi- 
cal sense on both theoretical and empirical grounds. 
Gough has not been overly concerned about the 
unidimensionality of his scales, and their predictive 
values for different kinds of populations remain to 
be tested. 

The need-based instruments usually stem from the 
theoretical constructions and definitions supplied by 
Murray and others (44) two decades ago but con- 
form to the tenets of modern psychometric theory. 
For example, the Personal Preference Schedule de- 
veloped by Edwards (14) consists of 225 forced- 
choice items referring to 15 needs, each pair of 
alternatives being matched for social desirability. 
Available data from limited populations indicate that 
internal consistencies within need scales range from 
-60 to .87 and retest reliabilities from .74 to .88, and 
that intercorrelations between scales are low. A 
modified Activities Index, used by Stern and asso- 
ciates (68) in their recent book on personality assess- 
ment, now is available for research purposes from 
the senior author. Scale values for each need may be 
grouped so that the quality of interpersonal relations 
is represented in terms of reactions to others and 
coping mechanisms; the inner state by acceptance 
and control of impulses together with energy level; 
and goal orientation by differentiation between self 
and nonself, self-maintenance or handling of frustra- 
tion and failure, and the degree of organization and 
integration of the personality. 

Motivational orientations characteristic of person- 
ality currently are being assessed largely in terms of 
either anxiety or inferred expectations. The Taylor 
Scale of Manifest Anxiety (72), for instance, consists 
of fifty items from the Minnesota Multiphasic In- 
ventory embedded in a Biographical Inventory. Re- 
ported research involving the MAS and similar scales 
would lead one to infer that they reflect neurotic 
symptoms and defenses more than the kind of anxiety 
which has drive properties. On the other hand, meas- 
ures of motivation by content analysis of imaginative 
“thought samples” elicited in response to TAT cards 
or other stimuli seem to have a good deal of promise. 
A variety of techniques for obtaining “n-Ach” and 
“n-Aff” scores have been developed since the reports 
of McClelland and his associates (39) on the achieve- 
ment motive and of Shipley and Veroff (64) on a 
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projective measure of need for affiliation. By and 
large, the relationships of “n-Ach” and “n-Aff” to 
various kinds of neutral and motivated performances 
seem to be a function of situational factors (which 
arouse variations in expectancies) as well as of 
internal motives. In other words, both social and 
cognitive factors appear to be involved in human 
motivation when personality functions in actual on- 
going behavior. 

The Rorschach and the Thematic Apperception 
Test (TAT) are the most widely known projective 
techniques for the study of personality, but others 
now are available. Many persons who use the TAT 
cards continue Murray’s original procedure (44) of 
identifying each thema and analyzing each story told 
to pictures by some form of the “need-press” schema. 
Henry (32) approaches the thematic analysis of 
fantasy productions not only with a psychodynamic 
view but also with a concern for the interpersonal 
and the cultural elements represented. He validates 
his interpretations for internal consistency by testing 
hypotheses derived from one or more stories against 
other data in the subject’s TAT record. The Object 
Relations Technique (ORT), developed in England 
by Phillipson (54), employs three series of four pic- 
tures each and a blank card. Each series has a one- 
person, two-person, three-person, and group situation. 
The series differ in reality content and context and, 
as in the Rorschach, some cards are achromatic 
while others are colored. Perceptual and interpersonal 
approaches are linked by the ORT, and Phillipson 
bases his interpretations on constructs of the British 
school of psychoanalysis. 

Three other projective techniques illustrate the 
range of devices and interpretive assumptions. Refer- 
ence already has been made to Blum’s Blacky Pic- 
tures, with ten cards relating to the motivational and 
emotional experiences of a family of cartooned dogs. 
The assumption is that the stimuli are such that 
unconscious motives are revealed in the story inter- 
pretations. The Personal Preference Scale (PPS), 
developed by Krout and Tabin (35), is a pencil-and- 
paper test designed to tap basic drives, psychonalyti- 
cally interpreted, and a subject is believed to reveal 
his dynamics directly through what his choices repre- 
sent. Possibly soon to be made available as a result 
of the work of Davids and Murray (12), the Azza- 
geddi Test has for stimulus material a series of 
carefully designed, spoken paragraphs one minute in 
duration recorded on tape for playback three minutes 
apart. Ideas recalled and impressions of the speaker’s 
mood written down by the subject during the three- 
minute break can be scored for optimism, trust, 
sociocentricity, and elements of the alienation syn- 
drome (egocentricity, distrust, pessimism, anxiety, 
and resentment). 

Some promising new approaches to the assessment 
of personality also have appeared, but their value 
may not as yet have been appreciated. The representa- 
tion of self, of the ideal self, and of others under 
varying conditions in terms of either unstructured or 
structured descriptive statements becomes possible by 
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using some form of Q methodology originally devel- 
oped by Stephenson (67). Dimensions of personality 
can be incorporated into the design of a set of Q 
items to be sorted by subjects representing variations 
in prior experiences or in observed behavior. With 
reference to a discrimination rather than a distance 
model, acceptable procedures for variance analysis 
are being worked out. The equivalent of a discrimina- 
tion model is found in the “semantic differential” 
developed by Osgood and his co-workers (50). Sub- 
jects are asked to indicate the position of a concept, 
such as “my mother,” along a seven-place continuum 
defined by a pair of polar terms, for instance, “kind- 
cruel,” and discriminations for a set of concepts 
defined by the polar continua may be assigned values 
“1” to “7” accordingly. Factor analysis (50) indicates 
that evaluative (good-bad), potency (strong-weak), 
and activity (active-passive) modes are involved in 
assessments of self and others in terms of coordinates 
of “semantic space” and their meanings to different 
human personalities. Somewhat similar is the Role 
Construct Repertory Test developed by Kelly (34), 
in which the subject first lists a number of significant 
others in his life and then selects attributes which 
distinguish one individual from another. Various 
forms of this test are used to describe a subject and 
to determine the manner in which significant figures 
fit into his personal construct system. Finally, Smith 
and his associates (65) have used a “stress interview” 
in which three members of a team who already have 
worked with the subject attempt to probe more 
deeply while, at the same time, maintaining the 
necessary respect for individual personality. These 
and other means of personality assessment may in 
time provide the means of finding new dimensions 
and fitting them into a meaningful theory of person- 
ality, its development, its structure, and its function- 
ing in on-going behavior of human beings. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


The philosophic study of education is an ancient 
subject, dating back in the Western World to Greek 
thought. Even so, its domain has never been clearly 
staked out, especially at points where it touches upon 
systematic philosophy and more recently upon edu- 
cational science. 

THE FIELD OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. Educational philosophy as a field of study can 
perhaps best be indicated by the types of questions 
which philosophers of education attempt to answer 
and by its methods of inquiry. These methods may 
best be described by reference to the procedures and 
activities which such philosophers engage in when 
they try to answer these questions. Examples of their 
questions are: What is education? What is knowl- 
edge? What knowledge is of most worth? How is 
human nature to be conceived? By what criteria are 
educational judgments to be made?. What should be 
the social function of the school? What should be 
the educational program? None of these questions 
can be answered by factual inquiry, although facts are 
used in deciding upon an answer. They cannot be set- 
tled by facts alone, because the way these questions 
are answered determines what is factual as well as how 
the results of factual inquiry are to be determined. 

These questions are distinctly different from such 
scientific questions as: What are the causes of juvenile 
delinquency? What are the effects of teaching silent 
reading upon the child’s ability to read? How does 
X compare to Y in achievement? These questions 
can be answered by inferences and observations. But 
when the philosopher, for example, tries to answer 
the question of what education is, he does not set 
out to observe something called education. This 
question, unlike that of how X and Y compare in 
achievement, cannot be answered by observation. 
Rather, the philosopher seeks to answer his questions 
by constructing definitions and making conceptual 
and linguistic analyses, by arguments that involve 
cases and counter-examples, by the use of particular 
facts and possible cases, as well as by. other logical and 
linguistic techniques. Educational questions answered 
in these ways come within the scope of educational 
philosophy. 

The concern of educational philosophy is twofold. 
In the first place, it deals with questions about the 
process of educating (12, 29). With questions of this 
sort, the philosophic task is primarily that of formu- 
lating both means and ends of education. By recourse 
to facts about learning and other aspects of person- 
ality development, to historical and social facts, to 
criteria of acceptability, and to other concepts and 
procedures peculiar to his own field, the philosopher 
of education formulates and justifies a theoretical 
educational program. Historical examples of these 
formulations are to be found in the works of Herbart, 
Froebel, and Comenius. In constructing an educa- 
tional program, the philosopher also makes extensive 
analyses of such relevant concepts as democracy. 
intellectual freedom, experience, social control and 
pedagogical method. i 
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In the second place, educational philosophy is 
concerned with the scientific study of education (29). 
The science of education uses many concepts such 
as measurement, validity, reliability, intelligence, 
homogeneous grouping, and a host of psychological 
concepts as well. The educational philosopher may 
make extensive analyses of such concepts. Here his 
task is not to speculate about what the educational 
program should be, but rather to explore crucial 
concepts beyond what is required for immediate 
scientific purposes. Philosophy of education in this 
sense could be called the philosophy of educational 
science, 

How educational philosophy and general philos- 
ophy are related to one another is a matter of con- 
troversy. Some philosophers hold that if it is to be 
meaningful, a philosophy must be capable of giving 
direction to some program of action (24), On this 
view, one of the tests of any philosophic system is 
found in how the system is exemplified in practice— 
economic, political, educational, and so forth. Edu- 
cational philosophy may be understood, therefore, 
as the application of a philosophy to education. From 
this standpoint, educational doctrines are believed to 
be grounded in theories of knowledge and reality. 
Thus there may be as many general theories of edu- 
cation as there are distinctive philosophic systems. 

According to another conception of the relation 
between general and educational philosophy, the 
doctrines and practices of education cannot be de- 
rived uniquely from a particular philosophy (11, 16). 
Rather, educational problems can be dealt with in 
Philosophical terms by analyzing them down to their 
philosophic roots. In teaching, those who hold this 
view often begin with an analysis of educational 
problems, working back from these to a particular 
philosophy, or to selected philosophic systems, in 
search of ideas for dealing with the problems with 
which they began. 

A sharply contrasting view is that which holds 
educational philosophy to be a discipline in its own 
right, neither derived from systematic philosophy nor 
co-extensive with it (32, 39). According to this claim, 
the ends and means of education can be derived 
neither from propositions about reality nor from 
those about the nature of knowledge. Instead, an 
educational program can be formulated only from 
psychological and socio-historical knowledge of man 
and society and from conceptions peculiar to the 
field of pedagogy. 

METHODS OF PHILOSOPHIC INQUIRY. The 
methods of educational Philosophy, like those of 
general philosophy, tend to be shaped by the tasks 
undertaken. If the job is to explicate concepts, the 
method is analytic. Where the task is to clarify and 
criticize beliefs, points of view, or programs, both 
critical and analytic methods are used. If the task 
is to formulate and justify a theoretical program of 
education, synthetic or speculative methods are -fol- 
lowed, often supplemented by analytic and critical 
procedures (11, 12, 24). 

The analytic method attempts to give a full explica- 
tion of concepts. This procedure searches out possible 
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—though not necessarily actual—cases which the 
ordinary uses of a word do not cover and which 
help to decide the limits of meaning accorded a term. 
The analytic method explores the dimensions of 
concepts by relating them variously to one another. 
It examines the language and logic of conceptual 
systems. 

The method of criticism consists of an evaluation 
of educational doctrines and practices. It emphasizes 
the role of standards in the making of judgments. 
Any educational doctrine or practice is bolstered 
by arguments and factual claims. The method of 
criticism assesses such factual claims by examining 
the facts in terms of some criterion of adequacy. It 
analyzes the arguments to determine whether or not 
they satisfy the rules of inference. It evaluates doc- 
trines and practices in terms of value standards, and, 
in the most thoroughgoing forms of criticism, even 
the standards themselves may come under inspection 

A synoptic view of what education ought to be 
results from the synthetic method, by means of which 
detailed information about the scientific, social, ethi 
cal, and esthetic dimensions of experience is wrought 
into a coherent whole. The method of synthesis pre- 
supposes analytic and critical methods. For it is 
hazardous to take over such information without 
subjecting it to criticism. Its meaning would not be 
clear and its acceptability would be questionable. 

The method of synthesis involves a number of 

procedures in addition to those which make up the 
method of analysis and criticism. Among these pro- 
cedures are the assembling of detailed knowledge 
from many sources and the Organization of such 
knowledge into functional as well as congruent rela- 
tions to constitute a theoretical system of ends and 
means. The outcome of this method is an educational 
theory or program, the consequences of which can 
be tested only in practical application. The test is a 
Pragmatic one of deciding how closely the factual 
consequences of the system of means approximate 
the anticipated ends. However, it is not required of 
the philosopher as such that he thus test the educa- 
tional program he Proposes. And he seldom does 
so. 
SCHOOLS OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The question of how to classify the various philoso- 
phies of education is difficult to answer. There are 
now no clear-cut schools of educational philosophy, 
although efforts have been made to sort the various 
Philosophies into distinct schools. One of the more 
widespread classifications of educational philosophies 
is based upon the Principles which distinguish the vari- 
ous schools of general Philosophy. Thus, as schools 
of educational thought, there are to be found realism, 
idealism, scholasticism, pragmatism, and other forms 
of naturalism. 

But even schools of general philosophy are not 
themselves mutually exclusive. Only when each 
school is considered in bold outline and its principles 
are taken in their totality as a system of thought can 
one school be set apart from another. Even so, in 
their details, there are still many similarities among 
these schools. This same sort of difficulty arises in 
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magnified form in all efforts to base the classification 
of educational philosophies upon schools of general 
philosophy. For the various schools of educational 
philosophy embrace similar as well as different 
philosophical ideas and at the same time include 
many educational ideas and practices in common. 
Even the most disparate of them share some of the 
same ideas about the nature and function of educa- 
tion as well as about strictly philosophical questions. 
For example, none of these philosophies repudiates 
progressive education in its entirety and none accepts 
it outright. This is as true of pragmatic educational 
philosophy as it is of idealistic, realistic, and scholas- 
tic views of education. In fact, differences among 
educational ideas found in these philosophies of 
education occasionally appear to be of less conse- 
quence than their differences over ideas of knowledge 
and existence. 

Although the question of how to decide upon the 
schools of educational philosophy is still an unsolved 
problem, something may be said for a brief discus- 
sion of some of the current ways of dealing with 
this problem. The first of the ways to be considered 
is based upon schools of general philosophy. From 
this standpoint, perhaps the most fundamental differ- 
ence among philosophies of education arises from 
the role allotted to ordinary human experience. 
According to some educational philosophies, the 
doctrines and practices of education find their ulti- 
mate vindication in the analysis, criticism, and organ- 
ization of human experience. Other philosophies hold 
that some of these doctrines are rooted in a con- 
ception of an ultimate reality which transcends ordi- 
nary experience. 

Philosophies which stress experience as the final 
court of appeal in the justification of educational 
ideas look to practical consequences. The test of 
educational doctrines is to be found in how they 
work out at the level of observation and practice. 
Philosophers who accept this general view are prag- 
matists, instrumentalists, or experimentalists (18, 20, 
24); however, there are many shades of opinion 
among them as to how various categories of experi- 
ence—ethical, social, scientific, and so forth—are to 
be interpreted. In general, pragmatic philosophy of 
education includes the view that knowledge and 
action are inextricably tied together and that all 
knowledge is derived from and tested by experience. 
It follows from what has just been said that questions 
of value no less than questions of fact are to be 
answered by reference to inference and observation. 
On its strictly pedagogical side, pragmatism holds 
the view that the method of problem solving by 
which science has progressed in its conquest of nature 
is also the method of learning. It claims that the 
standards of intellectual discipline to be developed 
through education are determined by the demands of 
the problematic situation and the process of its 
resolution. Pragmatism holds that the end of educa- 
tion is growth, and that the optimum conditions of 
growth consist in freedom to investigate together with 
unfettered, sharing of ideas in an open system of 
human association. 
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Philosophies which hold the view that educational 
ideas are grounded in conceptions of ultimate reality 
are themselves divided on the question of the nature 
of reality itself. There are three quite different groups 
of educational philosophers who subscribe in one 
way or another to this view—realists, idealists, and 
scholastics. 

The realists hold ultimate reality to be the objective 
world, a world independent of any and all human 
experience (2, 10, 11, 41, 42). Although realists dis- 
agree among themselves on many important points, 
they seem all to agree that not only the true but also 
the desirable educational ideas and doctrines are those 
which correspond to the structure of the objective 
world. In the realistic view of education, theory and 
reason play a central role. Since right conduct as well 
as knowledge are grounded in reality, the chief pur- 
pose of education is to enable the student to under- 
stand the world as it really is. Hence the basic ideas 
which make up our knowledge of all forms of reality, 
including the common purposes and points of view 
which characterize society, should constitute the con- 
tent of the educational program. Logic, grammar, and 
mathematics are to be taught, not only as tools of 
communication but also as instruments for the appre- 
hension of reality. 

Another group of philosophers claim that ultimate 
reality is spiritual or ideal. These philosophers are 
known as idealists (17, 41, 42). But idealists, like 
realists, exhibit wide variations of belief about philo- 
sophical and educational questions. Even so, idealists 
subscribe in one way or another to the view that con- 
sistency and correspondence to reality, as they see 
reality, are the primary criteria of true ideas. To 
them the chief purpose of education is to develop the 
individual as a finite personality, and to do so in such 
a way as to bring him into harmony with a superior 
life. Only if the person is so developed can he enjoy 
the basic well-being of which he is capable. This aim 
is to be achieved partly through positive expression 
of the self, partly by use of dialectic methods to 
develop judgment and reasoning, and partly by teach- 
ing those skills, knowledges, and ways of thinking 
essential to responsible citizenship. 

Finally, there is a set of philosophical thinkers who 
hold the view that ultimate reality is twofold, that 
reality consists both of the objective world of material 
and physical existence and of the higher reality of 
spiritual and ideal existence. Scholastic educational 
philosophy is perhaps the most influential representa- 
tive of this school of educational thought (15, 23, 28, 
37). Here we find the purpose of education to be that 
of helping the individual reach his fullest stature as 
man. Man is not to be looked upon as a sensate 
creature driven by his appetites and irrational im- 
pulses, save as he fails to rise to the level of devel- 
opment of which he is capable. Rather, man, in the 
completest sense of his fulfillment, is possessed of 
fully developed reason and of that righteousness which 
manifests itself in obedience to the law of God. These 
two aspects of man—reason and faith—constitute the 
primary basis of scholastic educational theory. 
Through persistent appeal to the individual's intelli- 
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gence and free will, the educational program develops 
the creative and rational virtues. Obedience to moral 
law and ethical standards is most likely to develop 
through adherence to religious faith. Hence moral 
training should be given in a religious context. 

Some attempts have been made to classify educa- 
tional philosophies in terms of themselves rather than 
in terms of general philosophical outlooks, Perhaps 
the best-known effort along this line is that which 
uses attitude toward education and social change as 
the major principle of classification. According to 
this view, there are four schools of educational philos- 
ophy—progressivism, essentialism, perennialism, and 
reconstructionism (8, 9). 

It is difficult to state precisely the attitudes of these 
philosophers toward the school as an instrument of 
social change. But their views on this question can be 
stated in a general way without the risk of too much 
distortion. Those philosophers who belong to the 
essentialist camp think of the school as an instrument 
for passing on the cultural heritage. The contribution 
of the school to social improvement is dependent upon 
its success in transmitting the culture. The perennial- 
ists also look upon the school as an instrument for 
maintaining and improving society, But ordinary tra- 
ditions are not considered to be of sufficient force to 
provide a stable outlook, especially in periods of fun- 
damental social change. The required stability is to 
be supplied either by religion or by metaphysics, 
depending upon the persuasions of the particular 
philosopher. 

The progressivists and the reconstructionists each 
take a more positive view of the school’s role in the 
process of social improvement than either of the other 
two schools of thought. In progressivism the school is 
emphasized as an instrument for keeping the social 
traditions and institutions in line with scientific and 
technological progress. According to this view, devel- 
opments in social ideas and institutions tend to lag 
behind material progress in a society permeated by 
science and technology. It is thus the task of the school 
to educate in such a way as to bring about and main- 
tain a high degree of social integration among the 
various aspects of society. Stress is placed upon the 
study of social problems in the school by niethods of 
problem solving conceived in terms of scientific in- 
quiry, Reconstructionism, on the other hand, empha- 
sizes the necessity of deliberately formed social goals 
as guides to social reform. According to this view, it is 
not enough that the school educate in such a way 
as to reduce so-called social lag, Rather it should look 
to the future, It should be guided in the development 
of its educational program by a utopian view of life. 
Although the methods of science are emphasized in 
this view, great stress is placed upon creative con- 
struction of social purposes by democratic processes 
and by recourse to frontier thought in the cultural 
sciences. 

PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS: CON- 
CLUSIONS AND ISSUES. Using the methods de- 
scribed above and working within the framework of 
the various general outlooks just set forth, educational 
philosophers have carried on many investigations, 
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Only a few of the more typical results of these philo- 
sophical studies can be presented here. 

Value Theory and Ethics. The logical and empiri- 
cal status of value and ethical propositions has been 
studied systematically in general philosophy, How- 
ever, educational philosophers have largely ignored 
the study of these propositions as such. According to 
theism and some forms of idealism, certain values— 
for example, faith, hope, and charity—rest in the 
supernatural (17, 37, 43). In sharp contrast, most 
pragmatists and many realists maintain that all sorts 
of value propositions, including those about moral 
and spiritual values, express distillations of human 
experience that are empirically testable in the same 
sense as scientific propositions (19, 31, 34, 38). Then, 
there are the positivists and some pragmatists who 
hold that, although ethical and value statements are 
naturalistically derived, these are nevertheless expres- 
sions of attitudes rather than being empirical proposi- 
tions (27, 45). Educational philosophers, with few 
exceptions, have accepted one or another of these 
views without attempting to justify the view itself. 
Nor have they explored to any great extent the edu- 
cational bearings of these contrasting views of values 
and ethical principles. 

Instead, two questions about values and ethical 
ideals have claimed the interest of educational philos- 
ophers. These are: (a) What values and rules of con- 
duct are to be taught in the public school? and (b) 
How are these values and rules to be taught? Answers 
to each of these questions have tended to follow 
differences among philosophers as to the source of 
values. Those who hold that spiritual values are 
rooted in the supernatural maintain that moral and 
spiritual education divorced from religion and reli- 
gious instruction is inadequate if not impossible (17). 
On the other hand, those who believe in a naturalistic 
theory of value insist upon the view that the secular 
school can and does develop the highest type of moral 
as well as spiritual character (19, 38). 

In spite of their differences, however, these schools 
of thought agree on one important point, namely, 
that such values as cooperation, bravery, courage, 
kindness, and honesty can be taught in a secular con- 
text. These values are subject to assessment and con- 
trol by reason. But here agreement ends. For the 
supernaturalists, in contrast to the naturalists, hold 
that the higher spiritual values are matters of faith 
and are thus not to be developed outside the frame- 
work of religion. However, with respect to the teach- 
ing of values and ethical ideals, the pragmatic theory 
is the one most widely accepted in educational prac- 
tice. According to this view the most effective moral 
training is given, not by formal instruction in moral 
ideals and rules but informally by the school as an 
embryonic community, as well as by methods of 
instruction which honor the integrity of the indi- 
vidual (3, 26). 

For the most part, educational philosophers have 
been concerned more with moral and spiritual values 
than with esthetic values. Nevertheless, a few analy- 
ses of esthetic values from an educational standpoint 
have been made in recent years. The first of these 
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inquiries stresses the creative side of the arts, making 
self-expression the central feature of the instructional 
program in the arts (46). Today art education is 
being approached from a broad standpoint. The 
nature of esthetic experience, standards of taste and 
judgment, and the rational processes of esthetic choice 
as well as the creative aspects of esthetic expression 
are being studied (13, 51). 

The sort of philosophic questions raised about 
moral values arise also when esthetic values are con- 
sidered. For example, are esthetic values subjective or 
objective? This is one of the key questions. If esthetic 
values are completely relative to the individual—if 
they are nothing more than attitudes—the question 
of why the school should develop one set of tastes 
rather than another is difficult to answer. On the other 
hand, if these values are to be found in objects, the 
question of how they can be objectively identified 
must be faced. The simple fact is that the teacher 
resorts to both norms and facts as he justifies any set 
of tastes to be cultivated. Educationally, the signifi- 
cant question would seem to be one of how the 
teacher is to be made as sensitive as possible to the 
various philosophical and social issues involved in the 
determination of esthetic values to be taught as well 
as to the ways of teaching them (13). 

Intellectual Method. The chief formulations of 
intellectual method in relation to education have 
come in recent decades from pragmatic educational 
theory, The classic statement of the method of intelli- 
gence is seen in Dewey’s account of reflective activity 
(25). Here one finds both logic and scientific method 
assimilated to the behavior of an individual in his 
efforts to overcome difficulties. Such behavior is to 
be found in faint outline in the lower forms of life. 
But at the human level it becomes the basic pattern 
of inquiry by which knowledge in all its forms—de- 
scriptive, evaluative, ethical, and so forth—is estab- 
lished. Thus, according to this view, education as an 
intellectual achievement largely consists of acquiring 
those habits and dispositions by which reflective activ- 
ities come under control. 

There is some tendency among pragmatists to 
qualify and extend Dewey’s theory of intellectual 
method (45, 49). With few exceptions, educational 
pragmatists accept Dewey’s formulation as an ade- 
quate account of how to deal with questions of fact. 
But value questions are something else. Some prag- 
matists, in opposition to Dewey, hold the view that 
the adequacy of value propositions as well as of 
normative judgments cannot be decided by the same 
criteria used to settle matters of fact (45). Although 
they accept Dewey’s theory of inquiry as a general 
formulation, they seek to reconstruct it as an instru- 
ment for dealing with value questions. Consequently, 
these pragmatists require procedures as well as cri- 
teria of adequacy which go beyond those set forth by 
Dewey. On the basis of this new formulation, they 
then suggest that the method of practical intelligence, 
of which the method of fact-finding is but a part, 
become the focus of education. 

The most widespread objection to the pragmatic 
theory of inquiry is that voiced by philosophers who 


insist upon objective norms of conduct and upon some 
conception of knowledge as transcending ordinary 
experience. Some of these critics charge the pragmatic 
theory with a cultural relativism and with a neglect 
of deductive thinking that results in the disparage- 
ment of theoretical activities in the school (14). Still 
other critics, holding man’s fundamental knowledge 
to be metaphysical, insist that scientific knowledge is 
secondary and rests ultimately upon first principles 
(42). These principles are known, they claim, through 
intuition and reason. Accordingly, the model of think- 
ing is to be found in deductive logic. Here, rather 
than in scientific method, the school can find its proper 
instruments of intellectual discipline. 

In practice, however, perhaps the most influential 
alternative to the pragmatic conception of intellectual 
method is the theory which denies that there is any 
pattern of thinking common to the exploration and 
control of all kinds of subject matter. The central 
point of this alternative is that each field of knowl- 
edge has its own method of thinking and that these 
methods are acquired automatically as the student 
masters the fields themselves (40). To learn history is 
to learn to think as a historian thinks. 

Conceptual Analysis. Conceptions used in philo- 
sophic and scientific discourse, no less than in ordi- 
nary conversation, are hedged around with unex- 
plored limitations. The vagueness of these conceptions 
creates a special problem in educational study, where 
most terms are borrowed from ordinary language. 
Since one of the tasks of philosophy is to explore the 
meaning of concepts, educational philosophers have 
dealt analytically with a substantial number of educa- 
tional ideas. Only a few of the more prevalent con- 
cepts can be discussed here. The concept of education 
itself is, of course, the central idea of every systematic 
philosophic work on education; it needs no discussion 
here. Instead, certain conclusions about a set of com- 
monly interrelated concepts will be reviewed. 

In educational literature, the concept of democracy 
has been explored at considerable length. This is the 
case because of the persistent belief, at least in prag- 
matic philosophy, that the aims of education are 
rooted in democratic ideology. Pragmatic theory inter- 
prets democracy as including more than just a form 
of government. It equates democracy with an open 
society, one in which the interests of its members are 
varied but shared and in which barriers to human 
communication and association are at a minimum 
(24). Democracy is thus a particular mode of social 
existence. While other philosophers generally share 
the sentiments of democracy expressed in the prag- 
matic view, some hold that the justification of democ- 
racy is to be found outside of the ideological system 
itself (14). In addition, scholastic educational philos- 
ophers, as well as some idealists, hold the view that 
the motive power of democracy is spiritual; they 
insist that democracy can be defended against totali- 
tarian doctrines only by appeal to the sources of ulti- 
mate truth—truth which lies beyond sensory experi- 
ence (37). 

A central question in a democratic theory of edu- 
cation is that of how individuals are to be related to 
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one another in circumstances where one or more indi- 
viduals exercise power over others. This question has 
been treated in a number of ways—as a question of 
freedom, as an aspect of equality, and as a question 
of internal versus external control. Perhaps the most 
fundamental exploration of the question has come 
from an analysis of the concept of authority (5). A 
study of this concept discloses three factors in the 
authority relation: the needs of a subject, a field of 
knowledge and skill, and a bearer of the knowledge 
and skill. When these three elements are so related 
that the subject accepts help from the bearer in ful- 
filling the subject's needs, the authority relation is 
instituted. On this view, pedagogical authority is a 
relation between teacher and student such that the 
student is himself inducted into the teacher's field of 
competence by means involving as little coercion as 
possible. 

The task of formulating a conception of pedagogi- 
cal method compatible with psychological facts about 
learning, on the one hand, and with democratic ide- 
ology, on the other, has claimed the efforts of a 
number of educational theorists. One conception of 
method reduces it to a number of procedures, each 
of which is held to be appropriate to a particular type 
of educational objective. This view has been criticized 
on the ground that it takes account neither of the sec- 
ondary and concomitant results of instructional pro- 
cedures nor of the intellectual method by which prob- 
lems are solved (36). According to these critics, when 
pedagogical method is construed in terms of the logic 
of inquiry it becomes compatible with democracy. 
Moreover, when the total human consequences of all 
competing methods are taken into account, demo- 
cratic procedures are vindicated. In this view, claims 
that other methods of instruction are more efficient 
rest upon failure of those who make such claims to 
recognize that their own methods produce undesirable 
secondary effects upon students. 
` Another way of looking at the question of out- 
comes of instruction is to view it as a problem of in- 
tegration. The term integration is used to refer to such 
widely separated things as personality and curriculum 
(22, 47). Personality is said to be integrated when 
the individual repeatedly brings to bear upon life 
situations relevant learnings and emotional resources. 
The curriculum is said to be integrated if it serves as 
a means to the integration of personality. The analysis 
of these concepts, however, is not thorough enough 
to yield criteria by which to identify either the integra- 
tion of behavior or that of the curriculum, 

Philosophy of Educational Science. The philosophi- 
cal study of educational science is now in an incipient 
Stage. It began as a critique of educational psychology, 
Particularly of the S-R bond theory of learning 
which emerged at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. This theory attempted to account for the facts 
of learning by Jaws which related the concepts of 
Teadiness, exercise, and effect. The view of concept 
formation set forth in this theory of learning, that is, 
the notion of a concept consisting of the common ele- 
ments abstracted from perceived situations or objects, 
was thought to be inadequate on two counts. First, it 
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failed to meet objections, based upon the work of 
Berkeley and Hume, that such abstractions were not 
possible, and, secondly, it provided no explanation of 
how the elements of perception were synthesized into 
conceptual form (33). By means of the notion of 
common elements the S-R theory of learning also 
accounted for the transfer of learning. According to 
the theory, what is learned in one situation is used in 
another only if there are elements common to the 
two circumstances. The identical elements were be- 
lieved to be both material and procedural. On analy- 
sis, it became clear that the grounds in support of 
the view that there are material elements unvarying 
in our perception from situation to situation were 
questionable. And when the common elements were 
interpreted to be ways of acting toward a situation, 
the theory of transfer through identical elements 
turned out to be the same as the theory of formal 
discipline it was supposed to replace (44). The criti- 
cism of the S-R theory of learning generated a critical 
examination of other theories of learning. In the end, 
all forms of behaviorism were brought up for critical 
examination, resulting in the charge that behaviorism 
allows no place for the concept of mind (6, 21). The 
critics insisted that without an adequate conception 
of mind the complex behavior found in the school- 
room could not be accounted for. 

In addition, all behavioristic theories which account 
for learning in terms of simple elements, whether 
S-R bonds or not, were objected to on the ground 
that the cognitive process is to be conceived in terms 
of the formation of patterns rather than the establish- 
ment of simple elements (4, 11). Moreover, the de- 
velopment of patterns entails the process of insight 
rather than trial and error. According to this view, 
trial-and-error learning does not depend upon the 
individual’s seeing the connection between stimulus 
and response. Where such connections are not seen 
by the learner, new patterns are not apt to emerge. 
Thus the process of pattern formation rules out trial 
and error in favor of insight. 

Another line of philosophical inquiry into educa- 
tional science centered on measurement. In the early 
days of mental measurement, and even still among 
some educators, the view was held that the degree of 
intelligence possessed by an individual is constant after 
about the age of sixteen and is possessed as inherently 
as blue eyes and blond hair: On the basis of this view 
of intelligence, it was asserted that the school elimi- 
nates students of low endowment and retains those 
whose capacity destines them for intellectual success: 
furthermore, this is precisely what the school should 
do. This view was held by educational theorists to be 
a form of determinism unwarranted by the psycho- 
logical facts (1). For one thing, it was made clear 
that the entire claim rested upon assumed answers 
to questions which at that time had not been investi- 
gated, namely, to what extent measured intelligence 
is modified by education and other environing con- 
ditions. For another thing, an obvious logical point in 
the claim of the psychologists had been overlooked, 
that is, that no direct inference can be made from 
the apparent constancy of the 1Q to what the educa- 
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tional program should be. Such an inference is possi- 
ble only by including value along with factual propo- 
sitions in drawing conclusions about education and 
society. 

Homogeneous classification of students also became 
the occasion for an analysis of tests. Theoretical 
studies suggested that neither intelligence nor achieve- 
ment tests yield data sufficient for the homogeneous 
grouping of students. Such test data are descriptive of 
only a few aspects of the total personality with which 
the school is concerned (35). 

Further technical analyses of mental tests as well 
as of achievement tests have set forth the logical 
foundations of tests and brought to light certain 
defects in them as scientific instruments (30, 48, 50). 
For example, both the concept of difficulty and that 
of ability, as used in test construction, were shown to 
be inadequately formulated when judged by the strict 
requirements of science. Moreover, the claim that 
equal units on the baseline of the normal curve mark 
off equal units of intelligence, or any other property, 
was shown to be unwarranted unless equal units of 
the property in question have first been established 
independently. 

Systematic procedures of curriculum building, par- 
ticularly the methods of consensus and of job analysis, 
have been the subject of philosophic criticism from 
time to time. The collection of the opinions of either 
teachers or laymen by questionnaires or interviews 
to determine the objectives of education reduces the 
likelihood that such opinions will be ones formed by 
discussion and reflection. Furthermore, although peo- 
ple do believe that the objectives of education should 
be such and such, the critical question of whether or 
not these are the objectives they should desire is not 
thereby settled. The same objections hold, though with 
less cogency, for job analysis. The fact that analysis 
shows people to be doing certain things on a job or in 
an activity still leaves unanswered the question of 
whether or not these are the things that should be 
done (7). 

Present trends on the frontiers of educational theory 
are moving ahead at two levels. On the one hand, 
philosophers of education are continuing in their 
efforts to construct an over-all synthesis of the aims 
of education, their justification, and the means—both 
theoretical and practical—of their attainment. On the 
other hand, educational philosophers and theorists, in 
increasing numbers, are turning to the rigorous analy- 
sis and criticism of fundamental concepts and prac- 
tices as these relate to every aspect of the educative 
enterprise. 
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fetus in utero can be effectively controlled or modified. 

Congenital Malformations. Either abnormal germ 
plasm or abnormal maternal environment, or some 
combination of the two, can produce prenatal ab- 
normalities. Nutritional, chemical, endocrine, radia- 
tion, infectious, and mechanical factors are all capable 
of inducing anomalies during the prenatal period (20, 
21, 36, 67, 106). 

That dietary deficiencies during pregnancy may 
result in congenital abnormalities is well known. Such 
deficiencies, however, must be severe quantitatively 
or qualitatively to outweigh the considerable biologi- 
cal reserves, or margins of safety, which are present. 
Not so well known is the fact that the developing 
embryo requires nutrients at critical developmental 
stages for the orderly progress of normal embryonic 
differentiation, and that teratologic effects may be 
produced by either a deficiency or an excess of specific 
nutrients at critical developmental stages (22). 

Some, if not all, viruses are able to cross the 
placental barrier, with resultant embryological defects 
if the mother becomes infected during the first tri- 
mester. In addition a great many substances, includ- 
ing sex hormones and antibiotics, may pass the 
barrier. Sontag and Garn (103) have warned that 
the current widespread use of hormones and anti- 
biotics to enhance the chances of a given conception 
coming to full term may well result in a concomitant 
increase in the number of defective offspring. 

To date experimental work in this area, including 
that with ionizing radiation, has produced abnormal- 
ities mainly, if not entirely, on the debit side. It is 
certainly conceivable that circumstances exist which 
would produce deviations on the positive side, for 
surely the present environment is not usually com- 
pletely optimal. 

MATERNAL RUBELLA. The incidence of congenital 
abnormalities following maternal rubella varies with 
the stage of pregnancy at which the rubella was 
contracted. During the first trimester of pregnancy 
rubella in the mother can be etiological in the pro- 
duction of defects to the eyes, ears, heart, brain, or 
teeth, and in some cases may even cause the death 
of the fetus (116). The chances of such malforma- 
tions in the offspring are from 70 to 80 percent (24). 

MONGOLIsM. Mongolism (congenital acromicria) 
is the most common of the congenital growth defi- 
ciencies, occurring three to four times in every 
thousand births. Actually the incidence may be 
somewhat higher, since the condition is more apt to 
be missed than wrongly diagnosed. It is present at 
birth and cannot develop after the child is born. At 
one time, advanced maternal age was thought to 
play a dominating role, but actually mongoloids who 
are the first-born children of young mothers out- 
number the “menopausal” babies. This has led to 
the conclusion that the mongoloid develops at the 
border line between sterility and fertility as the result 
of the fertilization of a subnormal ovum (64). Prac- 
tically every organ system, external and internal, of 
the mongoloid infant has failed to reach a develop- 
mental stage comparable to that of the average infant. 
Apparently the mongoloid is the result of a decelera- 
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tion of fetal growth (10, 11). Rarely do the develop- 
mental defects go back to the first five weeks of the 
organogenetic (embryonic) period of prenatal life. 

MICROCEPHALY AND HYDROCEPHALY. The relative 
incidence of microcephaly closely approximates the 
mutation rates estimated for other rare congenital 
diseases of man (58); hence it may well be some sort 
of genetic accident. The cerebrospinal fluid pressure 
is so sensitive to Vitamin A deficiency that several 
workers have suggested that it may be used as a 
guide to the onset of hydrocephaly (80). As an aid 
in the early recognition of hydrocephalus, retarded 
mental development, and appraisement of the normal 
infant, graphs on the head circumference of infants 
have been published (99). 

ERYTHROBLASTOsIS. It now seems clear that Rh- 
isoimmunization may be responsible for the whole 
morbid anatomy of erythroblastosis fetalis (94). A 
major problem in erythroblastosis caused by Rh in- 
compatibility is stillbirth, since about 20 percent of 
the fetuses in these cases die in utero (3). Neither 
cortisone nor other drugs have proved of value in 
preventing stillbirths due to Rh incompatibility, and 
so delivery before term is the only known method 
for reducing stillbirths late in pregnancy in these 
cases. 

Studies of the effects upon intelligence quotients 
of replacement transfusion in recovered cases of 
erythroblastosis fetalis showed that depression in IQ 
was signficantly related to the degree of jaundice 
but not to the degree of anemia. Children who were 
rated severely ill by both criteria averaged 23.1 points 
lower in IQ than did their siblings (28). 

NEONATAL ANoxiA. Asphyxia neonatorium may 
produce death or in recovered cases permanent cere- 
bral injury as evidenced by convulsions, mental re- 
tardation, and spasticity (48). Guinea pigs subjected 
to asphyxia in utero, after one animal in each litter 
had been delivered as a control, manifested inferior 
learning and retention behavior when subjected to 
learning and problem-solving situations 8 to 10 weeks 
later (9). 

RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA (RETINOPATHY OF PRE- 
MATURITY). Retrolental fibroplasia, which was first 
described by Terry in 1942, is basically an exuberant 
retinal vascular overgrowth which is invariably bi- 
lateral and results in characteristic retrolental mem- 
branes, retinal detachments, and other gross ocular 
changes leading to impaired vision or total blindness. 
It is now the commonest late complication of pre- 
mature birth (49). It ranks first among the causes 
of blindness in children in the United States, and in 
the case of premature infants is the foremost problem 
after death itself (65). 

Retrolental fibroplasia is more hazardous the 
greater the degree of immaturity. It almost never 
develops in those with a birth weight exceeding 2000 
grams (103). It is now clear that the incidence of 
retrolental fibroplasia is positively associated with the 
use of oxygen, that limiting the amount of oxygen 
used to that required for clinical emergency in pre- 
matures is without effect on the survival rate, and 
that much of the harmful effect appears to be associ- 
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ated with exposure to oxygen during the first ten 
days of life (90). Indeed, retrolental fibroplasia can 
be either entirely, or almost entirely, eliminated by 
control of oxygen therapy (46). 

Vascularization of the retina occurs during the 
fourth to eighth month of fetal life, and it is believed 
that any factor which overstimulates vascular growth 
or which causes intra-ocular bleeding may produce 
or aggravate the acute vascular lesions of retrolental 
fibroplasia. The normal fetus in utero exists in an 
environment in which the oxygen pressure is so low 
that a healthy adult could survive for only a few 
moments. Consequently the high and vascillating 
pressures produced by oxygen therapy may readily 
have injurious effects in an organism which normally 
would not encounter such tensions until it was much 
further developed. 

The fact that retrolental fibroplasia is brought 
about by an environmental insult intended to support 
life (oxygen therapy) should lead to caution and 
careful evaluation of the use of hormonal therapy, 
vitamin therapy, antibiotics, and bacteriostatic agents, 
particularly in connection with the least developed 
newborn. There is certainly a serious possibility that 
such agents may artificially induce disturbances of 
growth in incompletely developed organisms (103). 

NEONATAL AND EARLY POSTNATAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. The inadequacy of birth weight as 
the sole criterion of prematurity has long been recog- 
nized, yet it is still almost universally used. The 
conventional definition (any infant born alive whose 
birth weight is less than 5 pounds, 9 ounces, or 2500 
grams) makes no allowance for the fact that a small 
child may be perfectly normal and not really pre- 
mature, and a larger child may be premature in spite 
of weighing the specified 2500 grams. Undoubtedly 
much of the confusion concerning prematurity arises 
from this hopeless intermingling of “normal” and 
“abnormal” under the definition usually employed. 
In one experiment where a national sample of “pre- 
mature” children was followed from birth to four 
years of age it was found that children who by four 
years of age had eliminated their initial height and 
weight handicaps had mothers who were as tall and 
heavy as the mothers of the closely matched group 
of controls. Children still lagging behind at the age 
of four years had mothers who were significantly 
smaller and lighter than the mothers of the controls 
(30). If the children whose mothers were smaller 
were really just smaller babies rather than “prema- 
tures,” this would be further evidence of the inade- 
quacy of this generally used criterion of prematurity. 

Criteria such as length of gestation and other con- 
siderations should certainly be used. The fact that 
the onset of pregnancy can be ascertained with small 
margin of error should make possible studies which 
would throw much light on this problem. 

Today the occurrence of premature birth is begin- 
ning to be regarded as a public health problem 
involving the nutritional condition, socio-economic 
status, ethnic origin, obstetric condition, enzyme 
system, immunological condition, and endocrinologi- 
cal condition of the mother. 
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Postmaturity, like prematurity, is arbitrarily de- 
fined. An infant delivered after a gestation period 
of 300 days is generally considered postmature. 
Postmaturity, which has an incidence of approxi- 
mately 5 percent, ranks second only to prematurity 
as a cause of fetal and neonatal mortality. Obstetric 
death has been found to be three times as high at 
43 weeks as at 40, increased stillbirths accounting 
for the difference. This may be at least partially 
explained by the findings of recent physiologic studies 
which show that the supply of oxygen in a clinically 
normal pregnancy falls gradually up to the fortieth 
week and thereafter declines rapidly, leaving practi- 
cally no reserve by the forty-third week. Postmaturity 
seems to be a hazard unique to primigravida. 

As an aid in reaching a better definition of post- 
maturity, Ley (69) reported a definite relation be- 
tween prolonged gestation and dry, peeling skin, 
excessively long fingernails, small amounts of subcu- 
taneous fat, and increased length in relation to body 
weight in the newborn. 

VITAL STATISTICS. Of some 8000 species of 
mammals known to have existed, approximately 4000 
have become extinct. Of this remaining group, man, 
with the exception of a few of the higher mammals, 
is the slowest “breeder” on earth. Nevertheless, during 
the last hundred years the average increase in pop- 
ulation for the world was approximately 12 million 
per year. During the last ten years it has been 30 
million a year, and at present it is thought to be some 
100,000 a day (89). 

Information from over sixty countries on birth 
rates; stillbirths; neonatal and infant death rates; 
and correlation of mortality rates with income, illit- 
eracy, parity, nutritional levels, and other factors is 
available in publications of the United Nations (114, 
115). In using these data differences in the structure 
of populations need to be taken into account. Thus, 
in computing standardized rates for prematures, age- 
specific death rates for infants of differing birth 
weight, gestational age, sex, color, place of birth, and 
the like are needed as a basis for a set of standard 
rates. 

In the United States the rate of increase is greater 
than that of India and higher than the world average. 
At present the United States has 10 percent of the 
free world’s population and 8 percent of its land area, 
although it also consumes half of the free-world 
volume of materials (89). 

In Japan, where abortions are legal, there were 
from one and one-half to two million abortions per- 
formed in 1955, just about equaling the number of 
births. In India the government has instituted some 
three hundred urban and two thousand rural clinics 
to encourage birth control. China, too, has accepted 
planned parenthood as one of the legitimate functions 
of government (89). In spite of such man-made 
fashions and sentiments in reproductive behavior, the 
general shape of the population’s growth curve for 
man is virtually identical with that of bacteria or of 
any other species investigated (33). 

ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS. Early 
studies of body measurements were longitudinal but 
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were not based on large enough populations to insure 
valid norms. Moreover, the techniques employed 
varied, and the populations studied were inadequately 
described. Baldwin (6) published a bibliography 
covering most of the work in this field before 1920, 
and Krogman’s later bibliography (60) brought 
these data through 1940. A still later work of Krog- 
man’s (63) digested and appraised the available data 
on height and weight, including ethnic differences, 
general body growth, body build and composition, 
tissue thicknesses and bone growth, and the role of 
diet and other physiologic factors as revealed in 
studies made from 1950 through 1955. These three 
publications are a good starting point for those inter- 
ested in the history of human anthropometry and 
give an overview of work in that field. 

Krogman (61) and Meredith (79) both published 
instructions on how weight and height measurements 
should be made, and, more important, how they 
should be interpreted. 

Several research centers (Harvard University, the 
State University of Iowa, the University of Chicago, 
the Brush Foundation, and the University of Cali- 
fornia, among others) have collected or are collect- 
ing growth data on the same children as they grow 
older, These have made available growth curves of 
children over much of their lives from birth to 
maturity. 

In discussing regularities in growth curves, includ- 
ing rhythms and allometry, Sholl (98) made the 
point that accurate knowledge of growth of the indi- 
vidual or the growth process itself cannot be gained 
by deriving a kind of average curve from measure- 
ments of different individuals at different ages. No 
amount of mathematical theory or statistical practice 
can supplant the endless experimentation which lies 
at the base of progress in biological science. Peculi- 
arities of growth data may be due to a peculiarity 
of the individual, a characteristic of growth of human 
beings, or an error of observation, 

Growth status may be gained from either cross- 
sectional or longitudinal data, but increment, velocity, 
or growth progress can be determined only from the 
latter. Such unique outcomes, however, do not inev- 
itably follow from the longitudinal approach; indeed 
most of our longitudinal programs to date have 
yielded only average cross-sectional values (63). 

Although many questions can be answered only 
by means of the longitudinal approach, some special 
problems inhere in the use of this method, Specific 
objectives, particular methods, special techniques, 
populations, and experimental design are subject to 
change, and therefore the research program must be 
continually modified and up-dated. Some of our older 
anthropometric studies have greatly lessened in value 
because they did not describe the social and economic 
backgrounds of the populations studied (70), 

Tanner (109) says it is difficult to discern any 
sense of outstanding critical problems in the literature 
of anthropometry. Indeed, measurers of physical 
growth as such may be a vanishing species. 

Howells (51) stressed the need for further analyti- 
cal techniques, especially statistical ones, in anthro- 
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pometry. He discussed factor analysis as one such 
possible technique. It also has been recommended 
that the technique of covariance be employed in the 
analysis of anthropometric characteristics of school 
children (43). 

Among the problems needing further study in this 
area are the relation of the external characteristics 
of physique and growth to such things as metabolic 
functions and endocrine balances; the possible ways 
in which anthropometric measurements may be most 
advantageously supplemented by such devices as body 
photographs, x-rays of internal body structures, and 
ratings made during the physical examination; the 
interrelations and interdependencies of different kinds 
of data pertinent to physical growth; and the relations 
of anthropometric measurements to various charac- 
teristics of mental and personality development (78). 
The psychological impacts upon the individual of 
wide divergences in various aspects of physical growth 
also need consideration and study. A current related 
field of study is body build and composition. See 
CONSTITUTIONAL TYPES. 

GROWTH OF BODY SEGMENTS AND TIS- 
SUES. Of all the segments of the body, the skeleton 
has been subject to the most intensive study. The 
structure and growth of bone, chemical and enzymatic 
problems of ossification, chemical nature of bone, 
bone metabolism as revealed by means of radioactive 
isotopes, influence of dietary and hormonal factors 
on bone, pattern of development of ossification cen- 
ters, order of appearance of ossification centers, times 
of appearance for the greatest length and breadth of 
wrist bones, and appearance of distal epiphyses of 
long bones have all been studied, 

Flory (35), Greulich (45), and Todd (112) eval- 
uated skeletal growth, and the Todd and Greulich- 
Pyle atlases are used extensively by workers in this 
field. 

Attainment of maximum physical development has 
been found to depend upon a child’s ability to re- 
move any accumulated deficit before the epiphyses 
and diaphyses of the major bones fuse (31). Skeletal 
maturation which is accelerated through the feeding 
of essential nutrients does not affect equally all bone 
centers in the hand and wrist. This means that all 
centers of a skeletal area must be evaluated to 
appraise fully and accurately the growth-promoting 
effects of nutritional therapy in children with chronic 
nutritive failure. 

Growth of the brain from the fetal period to adult- 
hood has been reported by Count (25). He paid 
particular attention to how brain weight grows with 
Tespect to body weight. Brain tumors have been found 
to occur with equal frequency in children from birth 
to age 16 (38). 

Brain cells from human fetuses and stillborn in- 
fants have been cultured in vitro, Some of the cultures 
survived for more than 323 days (50). This proof 
that brain cells may live after “death” calls for 
drastic revision of some concepts concerning the 
nature of brain injuries and general growth develop- 
ment of the central nervous system. Young (117) 
tackled the question of what happens in the nervous 
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system at each presentation of a learning situation. 
He found large increases and decreases in the size 
of cells and fibers over periods of days, weeks, and 
months. He concluded that the changes during func- 
tioning would be sufficient to alter the probable 
course of excitation within the nervous networks and 
thus provide a stable basis for learned reactions. 

Two books dealing extensively with the distribution 
of blood groups in man were published recently (81, 
93). Mourant’s volume (81) included a 97-page bib- 
liography of 1716 items. It was intended to cover 
practically all existing works on the distributions of 
blood groups. These volumes supplement each other 
in excellent fashion. 

Several studies of the electrocardiograms of young 
children and infants show that special characteristics 
peculiar to youth are present, and that these phe- 
nomena are most evident in younger children. The 
subjects used were normal children, and so the devia- 
tions found cannot be considered indicative of future 
pathology, especially in view of the fact that they 
varied directly with age, diminishing as the children 
grew older. These highly interesting developmental 
facts should prove of great value in assessing heart 
conditions in children (71, 108, 113). 

Among other body segments and tissues which 
have been the subject of research are glands (salivary, 
thyroid, prostate, human pituitary fossa, adrenal, 
and mammary including areolar size), thorax and 
its viscera, calf of leg, human triceps surae muscle, 
heart, facial growth, hematopoietic tissues, neurones, 
blood, nervous pathways in the human labyrinth, the 
human diencephalon (epithalamus, dorsal thalamus, 
thalamus ventralis, hypothalamus), cochlea of ear, 
teeth (condition and eruption of), eye, lens of eye, 
fundus oculi, skin, width and lenth of collagen fibrils 
during development of human skin, head hair, and 
subcutaneous fat (53, 54). 

Although norms and standards are one of the 
legitimate objectives of research on physical growth, 
there is a growing tendency to think in terms of 
ranges of normality rather than in terms of relatively 
rigid central tendencies. Developmental deviations 
are not at all rare and if deemed pathological or 
abnormal may easily lead to diagnostic, prognostic, 
and therapeutic error (56). Many “disorders” of 
children are too innocuous to require treatment (42). 
On the other hand, norms are our best insurance 
against the error of negative instance. 

General and Specific Variables Affecting Growth. 
Extra-dietary factors (endocrine glands) have been 
found to exert a profound influence in determining 
what tissues are actually formed from the available 
building blocks (105). In the past there has been a 
tacit assumption that with adequate diets the utiliza- 
tion by the body was the same in all cases, at least 
from a qualitative point of view. Now there is 
important evidence to show that the utilization by the 
body may vary greatly and that this must be taken 
into consideration in any accurate appraisal or eval- 
uation of growth. For example, if thyroid hormone 
is absent in the young, most food is deposited as fat 
rather than used for growth processes (40). 
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In studies involving socio-economic status and 
physical growth the current need is for ascertainment 
and assessment of the important differentiating factors 
involved, rather than for correlations with socio- 
economic status as an entity. Socio-economic status 
is a matrix which may include positive, negative, and 
irrelevant factors, and until these are sorted out the 
causal relationships can only be obscured. 

AGING. Davies (27) pointed out that mortality 
statistics based on either cross-sectional or longi- 
tudinal data are limited in answering the question 
as to how fast man is aging at different periods of 
his life. Indeed, he concluded that the average rate 
of inherent aging will probably never be known be- 
cause environmental conditions which would be 
optimal for all, and hence not shorten life, do not 
exist now, nor are they likely to appear in the fore- 
seeable future. This, of course, is only a special in- 
stance of the general proposition that the limits of 
development vary as conditions change and that ulti- 
mate limits are unknown, unknowable, and perhaps 
nonexistent. 

French and his co-workers (37) studied the effect 
of dietary fat and carbohydrate on growth and 
longevity. The life span of both male and female 
animals ingesting high fat diets was decreased mark- 
edly, though more so in the case of the males. Their 
data also indicated that a high fat diet decreased the 
life span without noticeably altering the cause of 
death, Skerlj and others (100) think deposition of 
inner fat may be an important aspect of the complex 
phenomena of aging and that the index of total body 
fat to subcutaneous fat may measure the aging 
process. 

Kountz (59) found that estrogen and androgen 
could revitalize certain tissues which had deteriorated 
with age. Along with the direct effect on these tissues 
he found some retardation of both mental and physi- 
cal decline. Blair (13, 14), after mathematically 
analyzing longevity in animals given internally de- 
posited isotopes of Ra, Po, and Pu, reached the 
conclusion that there exists in the irradiated animal 
a diffuse state of deterioration which for lack of a 
better expression he termed premature aging. 

There is an increasing group of experiments which 
show that animals fed from birth on diets deficient 
only in calories enjoy an extended life span, accom- 
panied by a lower incidence of tumors and other 
diseases (73, 74). In one experiment (7) the inci- 
dence of cancer in mice restricted in caloric intake 
through their whole life was zero. McCay (73) 
believes that in addition to increasing general longev- 
ity such diets may produce less aging of special 
organs such as the kidneys and lungs. Evidence that 
longevity and tempo of growth are inversely related 
for humans is so far indirect. The relationship be- 
tween early development and aging needs to be 
further studied, using the direct evidence furnished 
by longitudinal studies. Certainly the general nutri- 
tional theory that the bodies of growing boys and 
girls should be continually supplied with an excess of 
essential nutrients needs re-examination. 

When apparent retardation of growth is found in 
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a given population, it raises the interesting question 
as to whether the sample is retarded or the com- 
parison group accelerated, Whichever it may be, the 
further question of the desirability of such accelera- 
tion or retardation, in terms of subsequent develop- 
ment, becomes of vital importance. 

CHEMOTHERAPY. The original thesis that the 
administration of glutamic acid would improve re- 
tarded mentalities has not been verified. To date the 
preponderance of evidence indicates that if the experi- 
ments are expertly designed and carefully controlled, 
and the results competently evaluated, the verdict is 
“not proven” (66). The same seems to be true for the 
surgical procedure which Beck and others (8) de- 
veloped to produce a redistribution and increase of 
blood flow to the brain. Such revascularization of 
the brain produced no improvement in IQ’s, electro- 
encephalographie findings, or clinical symptomatology 
(55). 

In research studies involving the molecular chem- 
istry of the brain several drugs have been found to 
have profound effects upon the brain’s activity. The 
antagonistic effects of sodium amytal and bulbo- 
capnine in catatonia are well known. Failure of the 
fetus to rid itself of phenylpyruvic acid produces 
feeblemindedness. Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD 
25) in extremely minute doses will for some eight 
hours change a subject into a fairly typical schizo- 
phrenic. Administration of an anti-serontonin drug 
produces mental disturbances, Chlorpromazine or 
reserpine given to patients who are maniacal makes 
a high percentage quiet to the point where they are 
sensible and well behaved. A very recent volume 
(41) contains 119 significant papers by pioneers in 
this field of work. Approaches such as these should 
be greatly encouraged. Certainly they are better than 
destruction of brain tissue through lobotomy or 
cooking, or the inertia engendered by acceptance of 
the fatalistic doctrine that genetic considerations ir- 
revocably predetermine matters once and for all. 

The interdisciplinary character of much research 
in the field of physical growth poses some special 
problems. Thus the experimenter often accepts at 
face value instruments and techniques outside his 
own field which are too imperfect for that particular 
use, or attaches too great significance to them. The 
neurologist in studying the effects of glutamic acid 
may use mental tests as if their precision is much 
greater than it actually is. Others may accept clinical 
evaluations of developmental state or the results of 
some physiological tests at face value although studies 
of them show great unreliability. For example, both 
assessments of “nutritional state” and electroen- 
cephalographic record interpretations have been shown 
to be highly unreliable (16, 19). 

X-IRRADIATION. The increasing concern for the 
effects of X-irradiation is clearly seen in the tremen- 
dously expanded literature on the subject. The Annual 
Review of Physiology has announced that henceforth 
the biological effects of radiation will no longer be 
covered in a single chapter, because the literature is 
too extensive for effective coverage (26). 

Muller (82) contends that there is no dose so 
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small as to produce no mutations at all and that even 
small mutational changes may eventually play a 
role in the extinction of the line of descent. Changes 
in the gene or chromosome level induced by X-irradi- 
ation are irrevocable, and dosages are cumulative 
without regard for time (97). There is general agree- 
ment that radiations produce mutations, that muta- 
tions are in general harmful, and that the potential 
danger is great (83). Although most of our concern 
has been directed toward fallout from the testing of 
nuclear weapons, the hazard from nuclear reactors 
for power production is a greater potential threat 
(32). 

Lewis (68) has shown that there is a direct linear 
relationship between the dose of radiation and the 
occurrence of leukemia. This means that any amount 
of radiation takes its toll of the population and any 
increase takes a greater toll. Within narrow limits 
it is now possible to calculate the number of deaths 
from leukemia that will result in any population 
following any increase in radiation from any source. 
Similarly, for the individual it is now possible to 
calculate the probability of death from leukemia as 
a result of any particular dose of radiation (32). 

Particularly ominous is the fact that children ac- 
cumulate Sr-90 more rapidly than do adults. Sr-90 
in children is four to five times that found in the 
general population, and 10 percent of children exceed 
the Sr-90 figure for the general population by a 
factor of at least 20. Moreover, the effects of radia- 
tion may be harmful, or even disastrous, not only 
for the individual immediately concerned but also 
for his progeny. 

On the encouraging side two things may be said. 
Some tiny beachheads in countering the harmful 
effects of radiation have been effected, and the muta- 
tional consequences of radiation, at least upon rare 
occasion, may be beneficial. 

FATE OF TRANSPLANTS. One of the potent 
procedures for altering the course and outcome of 
physical growth is transplantation of tissues and 
organs. Both genetic and environmental defects and 
accidents may some day be overcome or remedied, 
at least in part, by suitable replacement and rebuild- 
ing. Autogenous grafts have been made successfully 
for a long time, but successful homogeneous grafts 
have proved exceedingly difficult to accomplish. The 
value of autogenous grafts is severely limited since 
they are impossible to get in many instances—as for 
example, corneas. The future of grafts lies in the 
development of techniques and procedures which will 
insure the successful and widespread use of homo- 
geneous, or even heterogeneous, grafts. 

The problem seems to be largely one of breaking 
down the immunological defenses of the body. Homo- 
geneous grafts tend to be treated as invaders and 
are attacked and destroyed by the recipient. Medawar 
(76) is convinced that the clinical problem of homo- 
grafts is definitely soluble and points to recently dis- 
covered gaps in the immunological defenses of the 
body that were unthought of even seven years ago. 

Functional grafts of the anterior pituitary gland 
obtained from immature donors showed hastened 
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development in adult recipients. Similar tissue ob- 
tained from adult male donors and grafted into adult 
female recipients proved capable of maintaining 
normal oestrus cycles and pregnancy (47). 

McCay and others (74) pointed out that healing 
of wounded tissue which is slower in older individuals 
»roceeded at the same speed as for younger individ- 
uals when the tissue was excised and permitted to 
heal in vitro. Human tooth germs have survived 
intraocular transfer to guinea pigs and rabbits (34). 

Prepuberal male and female gonadal tissue has 
been frozen and later successfully homografted, with 
subsequent production of ova and spermatozoa (29). 
Smith and Parkes (101), on the basis of their experi- 
mentation in storing and homografting endocrine 
tissues, reported that such tissues seemed potentially 
immortal under the conditions which they described. 
Successful and widespread use of homogeneous grafts 
seems definitely on the way. 

As greater control of the developmental process 
is achieved, the question of values looms ever larger. 
Although value questions are essentially unanswer- 
able definitively or scientifically, they must be faced 
and tentative answers given. Do we want rapid 
growth if it shortens the life span? Do we want com- 
pleted prenatal development if it means a monster? 
Should prematures be kept alive at the cost of sight? 
Is longer life to be sought at the price of increasing 
senility? What is optimum growth and for whom 
should it be provided? Whose seed is to produce 
future generations? 
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Research in physical education has advanced from 
relatively meager and unproductive beginnings to the 
point at which the profession now has trained re- 
search workers striving to build a more scientific 
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basis for physical education. The importance attached 
to research in physical education is indicated by the 
increasing opportunity for advanced study in this field 
and by the expansion of facilities for research in this 
country and abroad. Although much of present-day 
research in physical education is oriented toward 
problems of learning, methodology, and program 
administration, considerable attention is being given 
to problems of a physiological, kinesiological, and 
developmental nature. Problems of both theoretical 
and practical importance have challenged researchers, 
so that not only is professional thinking being ad- 
vanced but many of the concepts which have come 
from recent research are being put into practice. 

HISTORY. Historians report that physical educa- 
tion and sports activities traditionally reflect the ideals 
and beliefs of the culture of which they are a part. 
Van Dalen and others (274) maintain that the history 
of physical education has been inexorably interwoven 
with the fabric of changing cultural philosophies. 
These historians point out that in societies where 
security is threatened physical education becomes an 
instrument for survival, frequently associated with 
the military, whereas under more favorable social 
conditions the purposes of physical education are 
directed to healthy recreation and creative endeavor. 
The Orientals, according to these authors, have for 
centuries not only maintained a close alliance of 
physical education with the practical elements of 
survival, but they also have done much to preserve 
the creative aspects of sports and dance. Perhaps the 
Greeks did more than any other people to link sports 
with philosophy, music, literature, and sculpture, 
emphasizing the ideal of a harmonized balance of 
mind and body. The work of Van Dalen and his 
associates is an excellent historical-philosophical ac- 
count of physical education from primitive times to 
the modern era. Of particular note is the discussion 
of the impact of Rousseau and educational naturalism 
upon educational thinking, which laid the foundation 
for the work of Basedow and the beginnings of a 
systematic approach to physical education. 

Leonard (168) has clearly shown that the pattern 
of physical education in America today is the result 
of an evolutionary process in which various systems 
of physical education became popular for brief peri- 
ods of time only to be replaced by activities more 
satisfying to the people. The formal German and 
Swedish systems which met the needs of the more 
closely regimented European peoples failed to capture 
the interest of most American youth when incor- 
porated in our schools. Leonard has pointed out that 
there was a need for an activity program more in 
line with our own cultural philosophy, a program 
unregimented and sufficiently broad to meet diversi- 
fied interests and needs. Thus physical education in 
America today has drawn more strongly from the 
English tradition of games and sports than from the 
more formal continental systems. 

In addition to the more general historical sources, 
the professional literature during the last twenty 
years has included several investigations which pro- 
vide information on the sports and games of primitive 
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peoples. Cozens and Stumpf (66, 265) and Dunlap 
(89), in studies of the Maori, Fijian, and Samoan 
cultures, report that vigorous physical activities were 
used in these societies in the education of youth, in 
preparation for war, and in religious rituals, as well 
as for recreational purposes. The widespread and 
lasting interest of certain cultures in a particular 
sport is shown by the report of Goellner (108), in 
which he points out that the court ball game of the 
Mayas originated as early as a.D. 700 and was widely 
played from Guatemala to southeastern Arizona until 
1765, making it the “longest played” game known to 
the New World. 

McVicar (189) traces the development of swim- 
ming from early Egyptian civilizations to the present 
era. Young (286) cites evidence that “harpastum,” 
a type of handball game originated by the Greeks 
and later modified by the Romans into a game in 
which the ball was kicked, was among the earliest 
forerunners of the game of soccer. Perhaps Menke 
(192) has prepared the most complete historical 
source on sports, the origin, development, and high- 
lights of some 66 active and passive sports being 
described. 

In tracing the development of physical-education 
apparatus from the time of the Greeks to the present, 
Zwarg (290) points out that invariably the apparatus 
developed and used is a natural consequence of the 
program of activities. Dambach (81), reviewing the 
development of physical education in Germany from 
1807 to 1936, shows the influence which the philoso- 
phy of a people in a modern society has in shaping 
the program of physical education. 

The development of knowledge pertaining to hu- 
man motion dates back, according to Braun (34), 
to the observations of Aristotle, Archimedes, and 
Da Vinci. However, kinesiology as a scientific subject 
did not emerge until the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

Physical education in the United States today owes 
much to the work of a few leaders who were active 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Bennett (19), in a study of the contributions of 
Dudley Sargent to physical education, points out that 
Sargent was among the first to place physical educa- 
tion on a scientific basis, using a combination of the 
medical and physical examination as a basis for 
individualizing physical education instruction. Dorgan 
(85) shows the effect of Luther Gulick’s leadership 
in progressive professional movements of the early 
twentieth century, particularly in promoting the play 
concept of physical education as against the more 
formal program in vogue at that time. 

After World War I, the philosophy of Dewey did 
much to shape the thinking of leaders in physical 
education. This is illustrated in the writings of 
Hetherington (131), in which recommendations were 
made for a program designed to train children for 
the self-directing responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship. The aims of physical education as proposed by 
Hetherington placed primary emphasis upon a cur- 
riculum which would contribute to the development 
of the intellectual, emotional, neuromuscular, and 
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organic powers needed for a well-balanced life. How- 
ever, a recent study (22) indicates that the early 
Pestalozzian and Lancasterian schools must be con- 
sidered as authentic ancestors of modern physical 
education, for these schools even at that early date 
emphasized a program of natural activities, including 
running, climbing, jumping, and swimming. 

At about the time the naturalistic movement was 
gaining momentum, McKenzie (188) prepared a 
treatise on exercise in education and medicine which 
was strongly oriented to the medical and preventive 
approach, although some attention was given to the 
educational values of “neuromuscular training.” This 
volume appeared shortly after World War I, when 
there was public concern for the physical fitness of 
youth. Although the therapeutic values of physical 
education have come into prominence during periods 
of national emergency, the more general educational 
goals of physical education have held sway over the 
last forty years. It should be pointed out, however, 
that physical education in this country has been 
strongly influenced by the military from early colonial 
times. For example, Drew (87) states that since 1790 
more than sixty bills and resolutions aimed at im- 
proving fitness of youth have been presented in 
Congress. Although the bills prior to 1918 were 
designed to develop fitness through military training, 
the bills presented after this date have had as their 
goal the development of physical fitness prior to 
induction into military service. 

The place of sports in America today, the social 
forces which have affected sports participation over 
the last fifty years, and the functions which physical 
recreation perform in a highly complex society are 
discussed by Cozens and Stumpf (67). An insight 
into changes which have occurred in women’s physi- 
cal education is provided by Ainsworth (3) in her 
history of physical education in 12 colleges from 
the early colony period to 1928. Nichols (210) gives 
an excellent account of early American physical edu- 
cation at Amherst College. A valuable review of 
the activities of the Research Section of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation is given by Clarke (49). Although many 
of these studies are limited in scope, they do, when 
reviewed collectively, provide an insight into the 
forces which have affected the development of physi- 
cal education. 

STATUS AND TRENDS. The position of physical 
education in American schools and colleges has 
improved materially in the last forty years. Physical 
education is now an integral part of the curriculum 
of most schools and colleges, and opportunities for 
voluntary participation in a broad program of physi- 
cal-education activities have been extended to a large 
proportion of our children and youth. In this section 
attention is given to recent trends in school and 
college physical education, adapted physical educa- 
tion, intramural sports, and the professional education 
of physical-education teachers. 

Colleges and Universities. The improved status of 
physical education in institutions of higher learning 
is shown by the upward trend in the number of 
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colleges and universities adopting a physical educa- 
tion requirement. The concern for the physical fitness 
of youth during World War II resulted in the adop- 
tion of such a requirement by almost all colleges 
and universities. For example, Greene (113) and 
Shaw and Rogers (243) found that during the war 
years 96 percent of the colleges required physical 
education for graduation, whereas a decade earlier 
Rogers (227) reported that only 80 percent of the 
men’s colleges required physical education. 

A 1956 survey (142) of 952 accredited colleges 
and universities showed that 91.5 percent of the 
group required physical education. In tax-supported 
institutions 96 percent maintained the physical edu- 
cation requirement, as compared to 89 percent of the 
private schools. Greene (112) in a 1954 study of a 
sample of institutions in 19 states of the North 
Central Association found that 94 percent required 
physical education, 75 percent assigned credit for 
required physical education, and 56 percent required 
a minimum of four semester hours for graduation. 
A recent study by Kenney (148) showed that 27 of 
31 major universities in the United States require 
physical education for graduation in all colleges 
and schools, with 20 of the 31 institutions giving 
credit for physical education. The time requirement 
most frequently listed was two years for women and 
one or two years for men. A frequently employed 
practice is the substitution of ROTC for the physical 
education requirement. The background of this un- 
fortunate practice has been reviewed by Nash (204). 
According to Messersmith (193), 36 percent of a 
sample of the 325 institutions having ROTC units 
still permitted substitution of ROTC for required 
physical education in 1952. It appears that following 
the termination of World War II there have been 
only minor changes in the physical-education require- 
ments in institutions of higher learning. 

In a recent study of required physical education 
programs in colleges Snyder (253) reports a trend 
toward a more diversified program emphasizing ac- 
tivities with carry-over value. Among the schools 
studied, 51 different activities were mentioned by one 
or more schools. Wider use of coeducational activities 
was apparent, as was the trend for a greater oppor- 
tunity to elect activities. However, more attention was 
focused upon physical fitness, development of basic 
skills, and evaluation of student progress. Approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the institutions studied by 
Snyder required a health examination. More than 
50 percent of the colleges indicated that adequate 
facilities and equipment constituted a major problem 
in the required program, the chief need being for 
more gymnasiums and outdoor play areas. Esslinger 
(94) has suggested some methods of meeting the 
problem of expanding college enrollments as it affects 
the required physical education program. 

The trend toward greater opportunity for coeduca- 
tional participation in physical education is becoming 
evident. Kretchmer (157) in a study of 108 colleges 
and universities found that 94 percent of the institu- 
tions made some provision for coeducational activ- 
ities. Of the group contacted, 47 percent permitted 
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students to elect coeducational classes within a pre- 
scribed program, whereas 73 percent provided for 
coeducational activities in a voluntary noncredit 
program. 

Extramural participation of college women in 
physical education activities is largely of the sports- 
day type and has become increasingly popular since 
the early forties. White (281) reports that of the 
230 American colleges investigated, 92 percent offered 
opportunity for extramural competition in 1951 as 
compared to 81 percent in 1943. Of this group 28 
percent provided for varsity-type competition in 1951 
as compared to only 16 percent in 1943, 

ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES. The administrative or- 
ganization of physical education varies markedly 
among institutions of higher learning. For example, 
Snyder (253) reported that for 36 institutions investi- 
gated, the required programs operated under a total 
of 12 different administrative offices. A recent study 
(254) of 96 colleges and universities in central and 
western United States offering a major in physical 
education showed that 65 were organized on a de- 
partmental basis, 28 as divisions, and three as schools 
of physical education. 

The administrative relationship between physical 
education and intercollegiate athletics is a matter 
over which there is considerable controversy. The 
undesirable practices now prevalent in intercollegiate 
athletics have led many to question the role of big- 
time athletics in institutions of higher learning. The 
smaller institutions have in general adopted a more 
sensible operating code than have many of the larger 
institutions, and this is in part a reflection of their 
administrative procedures. The results of a study 
(125) of the administrative practices in competitive 
athletics in 119 midwestern colleges with enrollments 
of under 3000 students showed that in 77.3 percent 
of the colleges the department of athletics was within 
the structure of physical education. It is interesting 
to note that 64 percent of the institutions had a 
faculty board of control for athletics, and that 62 
percent of the coaches had an undergraduate major 
in physical education, with 57 percent holding a 
graduate major in physical education. 

The report of the Special Committee on Athletic 
Policy of the American Council on Education (120) 
recognizes that serious violations of sound educa- 
tional policies and good moral conduct are not un- 
common in the administration of intercollegiate 
athletics. The report states that intercollegiate ath- 
letics has a place in institutions of higher learning but 
the control of athletics should rest with those directly 
responsible for the administration of the institution, 
and that the policy and budgetary controls applied 
to athletics should be the same as those used in all 
other educational departments, 

Within the last few years the attention of research 
workers has been directed to the safety and protec- 
tion of students engaging in physical education activ- 
ities. The place of boxing in physical education and 
athletic programs has been widely questioned, and 
Some research data are available on the extent and 
effects of participation in this activity. A 1950 study 


by Harlan (121) showed that boxing had gained 
ground as an intercollegiate sport each year since 
World War II, with 16 intercollegiate teams partici- 
pating in 1946, 39 teams in 1947, and 47 teams in 
1948. In a nationwide study, in which data were 
obtained from 620 colleges, Meyers (194) reported 
that 36.8 percent of the institutions included boxing 
in the physical education program, with 9.5 percent 
sponsoring the activity as an intercollegiate sport and 
19.8 percent including it in the intramural program. 
Two fatalities were reported from this sport over the 
preceding decade. During this period there were also 
19 cases of brain concussion, five cases of dementia 
pugilistica (punchdrunkness), five cases of amnesia, 
four cases of intracranial hemorrhage, and minor 
injuries including 36 instances of broken teeth, 22 
fractured shoulders, and 13 fractured hands. In spite 
of this record a majority of the responding physical 
educators and health-service administrators regarded 
boxing as both desirable and controllable in physical 
education classes, intramurals, and intercollegiate pro- 
grams. There is grave doubt that there is justification 
for including in any phase of the curriculum any 
activity which has as its primary purpose the infliction 
of bodily injury upon another person. 

While the dangers inherent in college football re- 
main, the evidence (6) indicates that the fatalities 
directly or indirectly due to football declined from 
44 deaths in the period 1931 to 1940 to 16 deaths in 
the period 1947 to 1956: 

Public Schools. The status of physical education 
in the public schools has improved considerably in 
the last forty years. Shortly after World War I only 
5 states had mandatory legislation for physical educa- 
tion; the number increased to 37 states in 1947 
(258). By 1950 minimum time allotments for physi- 
cal education were required by law at the elementary- 
grade level in 25 states, at the junior high school 
level in 26 states, and in the high schools in 28 states 
(206). At each of the three instructional levels the 
median time requirement was approximately two 
hours each week, including time for health instruc- 
tion. It is interesting to note that throughout the six 
high-school years physical education had the largest 
registration of any one subject with the exception of 
English, enrolling more than three fourths of all 
students. The gains in physical education at the senior 
high school level are indicated by the fact that in 
1922 enrollments in physical education were only 
5.7 percent of total registrations, whereas in 1934 
the figure approached 51 percent and by 1949 it had 
climbed to 69.4 percent (138). 

The present widespread adoption of physical edu- 
cation into the curriculum of public elementary and 
secondary schools is indicated by a 1950 report (206) 
on 873 school systems in cities over 2500 enrolling 
5,386,263 boys and girls, in which 93 percent of the 
elementary-school pupils, 97 percent of the junior 
high, and 89 percent of the senior high school stu- 
dents were enrolled in programs of physical educa- 
tion. Only at the elementary-school level did size 
of community appear to affect materially percentage 
enrollments in regular physical education programs. 
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For example, in cities with a population between 2500 
and 10,000, only 73 percent of the elementary pupils 
were enrolled in physical education, whereas in cities 
of 100,000 and over the figure reached 99 percent. 
Although 92 percent of all the pupils at all age levels 
were registered in physical education, no attempt 
was made to assess the quality of the experiences 
provided. The average weekly time allotment for 
physical education per pupil, according to this report, 
ranged from 109 minutes to 125 minutes at the 
elementary-grade level, 137 to 142 minutes at the 
junior high school level, and 148 to 164 minutes at 
the senior high school level. The number of hours 
devoted to physical education each week appeared 
to be a function of community size, in that the larger 
the city the greater the amount of time given to 
physical education. The average annual per-pupil 
cost for physical education (data based on 383 school 
systems) was $11.85, with the cost varying little 
with school size. Approximately 90 percent of the 
reporting schools employed one or more full-time 
physical education teachers; however, only 80 per- 
cent of the schools in cities of 2500 to 5000 did so. 

Lindegren (172) described the status of physical 
education in the schools of Sweden, a country which 
was one of the pioneers in the modern era of physical 
education. A typical plan of study in a seven-class 
elementary school offers gymnastics and sports one 
to two hours per week at the primary level and three 
hours per week in Grades III through VII. At the 
secondary level, in both the five-year and the four- 
year realskola, four hours per week of gymnastics 
and sports are required. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES. The trend toward uni- 
fied administrative control in the administration of 
public-school programs of health and physical educa- 
tion is indicated by Kilander (150) in a 1952 report 
of administrative practices in 1566 schools in cities 
with populations ranging from 2500 to 10,000. The 
report disclosed that 53 percent of the school systems 
had one administrative head for the three divisions: 
school health services, health instruction, and physical 
education. Thirty-four percent of the schools had a 
separate administrator for each division, and the 
remaining 12.7 percent had other administrative 
combinations. The trend toward coordinated action 
on a statewide basis is shown by the fact that by 
1951 some 39 states had a state director of health 
and physical education functioning on a cooperative 
and advisory basis with the schools (174). 

One of the traditional administrative problems in 
our schools is that of the place of interscholastic 
athletics in the total program of education. In 1954 
the Educational Policies Commission prepared a doc- 
ument (205) which presents the dangers inherent in 
our school and college athletic programs and outlines 
a framework of policies for safeguarding the schools 
against these dangers. The basic theme stressed by 
this report is that the core of the program at all 
age levels should be a sound instructional program 
of physical education for all pupils, supplemented by 
an educationally administered games and sports pro- 
gram with participants enlisted on a voluntary basis. 


It should perhaps be emphasized that certain unde- 
sirable actions frequently encountered in interscholas- 
tic competition are not attributable to students; for 
example, Calisch (42) reported in a 1954 study that 
members of the community other than the students 
were the primary instigators of spectator problems. 
Recently there has been a trend toward interschool 
athletic competition at the elementary-school level, 
given impetus by “little league” activity. A report 
(5) on desirable athletic competition for children 
of elementary and junior high school age emphasizes 
the importance of physical education instruction for 
all but goes on record against interschool competition 
of a varsity type. The recommendations are based 
largely on the findings of an opinion poll of persons 
considered to be competent to judge the physiological 
and psychological effects of competition on children. 

The attitudes of midwestern parents, classroom 
teachers, and school administrators toward athletic 
competition for elementary-school children were in- 
vestigated by Scott (239). The findings indicated that 
the majority of all three groups tended to be favor- 
able to competitive athletics at this level, with the 
parents voicing the strongest sentiment for this prac- 
tice. Unfortunately, there is little scientific evidence 
to indicate the effects which highly competitive 
athletic activity may have on children and youth. 
Hale (119) found that the majority of the 10-, 11-, 
and 12-year-old boys who participated in the 1955 
Little League world series were adolescent, as deter- 
mined by the Crampton pubic hair index. Although 
the post-pubescents were equal in height and weight 
to the average 14-year-old boy, nevertheless more 
than one third of the boys were prepubescent. In 
comparing the behavior characteristics of boys who 
were participants and nonparticipants in Little League 
baseball, Seymour (241) reported that the ‘partici- 
pants were slightly superior in personality traits and 
received significantly higher social acceptance scores 
than the nonparticipants. Skubic (249) reported that 
the emotional responses of 9- to 15-year-old boys, as 
measured by the galvanic skin response, were stimu- 
lated no more by competition in Little League base- 
ball games than by competition in physical education 
baseball games. 

Studies (222, 263) now available on the physio- 
logical effects of strenuous physical activity provide 
little scientific evidence that such activity has a del- 
eterious effect on the growth of healthy children. 
Krogman (158) warns of the danger of permanent 
bone injury during the period of rapid growth and 
hence opposes contact sports during early adolescence. 
The physiological and emotional effects of athletic 
competition on children need further study, and until 
clear-cut data are available it would appear wise to 
adopt a conservative approach to this problem. 

Professional leaders realize that the skills objectives 
of physical education are likely to be attained only 
if adequate instruction and intelligent supervision 
are provided at the elementary-school level. A trend 
toward better physical education supervisory practices 
was indicated by Baker and others (14) in a 1951 
study of the supervisory practices in 103 public-school 
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systems in 28 states, This study reports that 90 per- 
cent of the systems had maintained supervisory 
programs from three to ten years prior to the investi- 
gation. In 55 percent of the systems the classroom 
teacher carried major responsibility for physical edu- 
cation instruction, in spite of the fact that in approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the schools teachers lacked the 
background for teaching rhythms and the basic skills. 
These investigators further reported that in-service 
supervisory programs for elementary-school teachers 
resulted in better physical education instruction. Since 
a major part of the formal instruction in physical 
education will be handled by the classroom teacher 
in most elementary schools for some time to come, 
it is important that teacher-training institutions be 
cognizant of the need for adequate „preparation of 
teachers in this area. 

With increasing enrollments in elementary and 
secondary schools the problem of adequate facilities 
for physical education is rapidly becoming acute. In 
a 1952 study of physical education facilities in the 
central schools of the state of New York, Guerrea 
(117) reported that of the gymnasiums in use at 
that time 29 percent had been constructed prior to 
1930, with only 8.3 percent new construction in the 
period from 1940 to 1951. Furthermore, only 25 
percent of the administrators stated that the gym- 
nasiums were at this time adequately meeting their 
needs. Cooperative planning for the development and 
use of recreational facilities by school personnel and 
community agencies has been successfully employed 
in expanding recreational opportunities in many sec- 
tions of the country. For example, Means (191) 
reported that this approach has been used effectively 
in the State of California in providing swimming 
facilities for many elementary schools. 

The belief that athletics is an integral part of the 
educational program has resulted in the elimination 
of part-time personnel as athletic coaches. Evans and 
Berry (95), in a survey of administrative problems 
in interscholastic athletics, found that most of the 
coaching in secondary schools was done by physical 
education staff members, other members of the fac- 
ulty providing additional help when needed. It is 
now a general practice for all gate receipts to go into 
a general fund from which all student activities 
are financed. The cost of athletics is then budgeted 
from general school funds on the same basis as other 
phases of the educational program. Ordinarily com- 
pensation for athletic coaching is handled either on 
the basis of a formula for reducing teaching load or 
by additional pay. Shaw and Krablin (242) provide 
information on the schools of New York State with 
respect to supplementary pay and reduced teaching 
load for coaching services, 

The problems of liability for athletic injuries and 
methods of providing compensation for injuries have 
concerned administrators for some time. The fact 
that there were 333 deaths during the period 1931 to 
1956 directly or indirectly attributed to high-school 
football indicates something of the nature of the 
problem (6). Doscher and Walke (86), in a review 
of some of the early judicial decisions pertaining to 


liability for injuries of children in physical education, 
discuss trends for the future, particularly in reference 
to those states in which schools have been judged by 
the same rules as independent entrepreneurs. To in- 
sure compensation in case of injury some kind of 
insurance plan is in operation in most schools. Guen- 
ther (116), in 1950, reported that 43 state high- 
school athletic associations either were operating 
benefit plans within their own associations or were 
underwritten by a commercial company. Thirty of 
the 43 states operated their own insurance program, 
whereas 13 had their benefit plan underwritten by 
commercial companies. 

The regulations governing interscholastic athletic 
competition are established and maintained by state 
high-school athletic associations. This has done much 
to improve standards for interscholastic athletic com- 
petition, particularly with respect to eligibility require- 
ments and policies regulating postseason games, 
number of contests per season, and length of season 
of play. The fact that 47 state high-school athletic 
associations hold membership in the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic Associations has 
done much to improve and standardize athletic prac- 
tices throughout the country (246). 

Adapted Physical Education. Physical educators 
have recognized for some time that the schools should 
provide opportunities for physically handicapped 
children to participate in physical education. Al- 
though the practice in the past was to excuse these 
children from physical education or to assign them 
to a “corrective program,” neither approach is now 
believed to be acceptable. Adopting the point of view 
of Barker and his associates (15) and Kessler (149) 
that the adjustment to a physical handicap is essen- 
tially a problem of social psychology, the present 
approach is one of helping the child develop his 
capacities in ways which are socially approved by 
him and by others. The orientation of this kind of 
program is not correction but rather the provision 
of opportunities to participate in sports activities 
which have an appeal to almost all children and 
youth, under conditions which are modified only 
slightly to meet his own particular needs. The use of 
the adapted program is believed to have definite 
psychological and. emotional values in that the dis- 
abled child is engaging in a program highly similar 
to that offered to other children, yet he is learning to 
live with his disability and develop the capacities 
he possesses. 

Stafford (261) has presented a good source of 
specific activities recommended for particular types 
of disabilities. His approach is aimed at providing a 
Program of activity which will have some corrective 
value, minimum expectancy of injury, and consider- 
able recreative value. Daniels (82) in a more recent 
publication reviews the entire problem of the excep- 
tional child in today’s schools, with specific recom- 
mendations for the adapted program of activities. 
While the basic point of view Daniels proposes places 
emphasis upon developmental activities, rhythmic ac- 
tivities, games, and sports, opportunity for therapy 
or correction is afforded where need is indicated. 
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Unfortunately only limited research has been con- 
ducted on the effectiveness of these programs in our 
schools. Harris (123) presented evidence of the thera- 
peutic and participation value of a sports and games 
program used in the treatment of post-poliomyelitis 
cases. Buell (41) provided interesting data on the 
motor performance of visually handicapped children 
and indicated the activities in which the boys and 
girls participated most effectively. Francis and Rarick 
(98) presented normative data on the strentgh and 
gross motor proficiency of mentally retarded children, 
indicating the extent to which these children were 
deficient in strength and skill as compared to normal 
children. 

Intramural Sports. Present-day programs of intra- 
mural athletics are an outgrowth of student-initiated 
efforts to provide informal intergroup competition in 
a variety of sports. As intramurals grew in popularity 
and the units of competition began to shift from 
academic class units to clubs and fraternal organiza- 
tions, problems began to arise which necessitated the 
creation of some kind of central control. During the 
period 1900 to 1914 the management of intramurals 
was almost exclusively under student control; it was 
not until 1913 that the University of Michigan and 
Ohio State University inaugurated the first depart- 
ments of intramural athletics (190). Following World 
War 1, the intramural movement grew rapidly in 
popularity and is now an important part of college 
life on almost every campus. 

The program of activities is sufficiently broad in 
most colleges to challenge the diversified interests of 
a large segment of the college population. Means 
(190) gives an excellent description of the organiza- 
tional plan of intramural athletics in American col- 
leges and universities, including a discussion of the 
program of activities for both men and women and 
the place of co-recreational and extramural activities 
in the total program. It should be noted that although 
the intramural program is in most instances adminis- 
tered by a director, it still remains essentially a 
student enterprise in that policies for the conduct of 
the program rest largely with a student board. As 
Nordly (211) has pointed out, although most large 
universities have an intramural director he is assisted 
by a senior manager and a policy-making intramural 
council. Galligan (102) reported that only 58 of the 
100 teachers colleges surveyed had an intramural 
director, with 31 maintaining an intramural coun- 
cil, 

Intramural sports for women received little atten- 
tion prior to 1920. The rapid development of intra- 
murals for women is indicated by Wagner (276), 
who reported in 1931 that local Women’s Athletic 
Associations were at that time sponsoring intramurals 
in most of the major colleges and universities. Intra- 
mural programs for women are usually jointly man- 
aged and controlled by the local WAA and the 
women’s physical education department. The excel- 
lence of the athletic program for women is indicated 
not only by the high standards (207) recommended 
by the National Section on Women’s Athletics (now 
the Division of Girls’ and Women’s Sports), but 
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also by the implementation of these recommendations 
in the conduct of women’s athletics. 

The cost of maintaining intramural programs in 
99 small, medium, and large colleges was reported 
by Cherry (48). The average annual expenditures 
per man for intramurals computed on a total of 
273,303 participants amounted to $1.59. The source 
of revenue reported by Cherry showed that 45 percent 
of the colleges financed intramurals through the 
physical education budget, 18 percent from general 
registration fees, only 2 percent from intercollegiate 
gate receipts, and the remainder from combined 
sources, 

Only limited study has been made of intramural 
sports in high school. Approximately three fourths 
of the 327 high schools investigated by Brammell 
(33) had intramural programs, only the very small 
schools being without some intramural activities. 
The program of activities reported by Brammell was 
much the same as that offered by the colleges, al- 
though most high schools placed major emphasis 
upon team sports with limited participation in indi- 
vidual sports. Brammell reported that school time 
was frequently used for intramurals, which indicates 
a recognition on the part of school authorities of the 
educational values inherent in sports participation. 

Professional Education. The professional prepara- 
tion of teachers of physical education has become 
a responsibility of colleges and universities only 
within the last forty years. Zeigler (287) in reviewing 
historical developments in teacher training reported 
that although Dio Lewis opened the first institution 
for teacher training in physical education in 1861, 
it was not until 1910 that these programs began to 
include a rational distribution of subjects of an 
academic nature, including work in the basic sciences 
as well as courses in professional education. In the 
early twenties leaders in teacher education began to 
point the program toward the development of per- 
sonnel of improved professional stature. For example, 
Haggerty (118) reported in 1930 that, of 426 physical 
education teachers engaged in the preparation of 
teachers, 21 percent held a master’s degree and 7 per- 
cent the doctorate. Hewitt (134), in 1942, reported 
that 56 institutions in the United States offered a 
graduate major in physical education, with twenty 
offering the doctorate. A study (186) of the degrees 
held by persons teaching graduate courses in physical 
education showed that 39 percent of the men and 28 
percent of the women held a doctor's degree and 
45 percent of the men and 62 percent of the women 
held a master’s degree. 

By 1949 a total of 295 institutions of higher learn- 
ing were offering a combined major in health and 
physical education (260). Snyder and Scott (255) 
reported that at midcentury approximately 104 insti- 
tutions gave courses leading to a master’s degree, 
and of this group 22 offered the doctor’s degree with 
specialization in physical education. The Biennial 
Survey of Education (13) reported that 1266 masters’ 
degrees and 96 doctoral degrees in physical education 
were awarded by American colleges and universities 
in the 1953-54 school year. 
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The profession has recognized that improved serv- 
ices to children rest largely upon the personal and 
professional qualities of the teachers trained in the 
professional programs. The recent Jackson's Mill 
Conference (11), devoted to improving undergrad- 
uate professional preparation in health education, 
physical education, and recreation, and the Pére 
Marquette Conference (12) on graduate study in 
these areas, have provided clear statements concern- 
ing the purposes and orientation of undergraduate 
and graduate professional programs as well as stand- 
ards which should be met if professional compe- 
tences are to result. The need for more efficient 
programs of recruiting prospective teachers of physi- 
cal education is indicated by studies (88, 118) which 
have shown that the intelligence and academic back- 
ground of students planning to become teachers of 
physical education are low when compared to students 
in other areas of concentration. Admission standards 
which would give greater attention to intelligence and 
background of scholarship in addition to considera- 
tion of motor aptitude would do much to upgrade 
the status of the profession. 

Few changes have occurred in the doctoral pro- 
gram since the 1946 report of Hewitt (135), in which 
considerable uniformity among universities was found 
with respect to formal degree requirements. The 
tendency to break with tradition and make the doc- 
toral program more functional is indicated by modifi- 
cations in the PhD language requirements as well 
as the establishment of EdD programs geared more 
to the development of additional vocational compe- 
tences than to research, 

Teacher-training programs in physical education 
have varied markedly in the past and continue to 
vary in terms of course offerings as well as course 
content. For example, in 1931 Neilson (208) found 
listings of 671 different teacher-training courses in 
the catalogues of 28 colleges. Further lack of uni- 
formity in the professional physical education cur- 
riculum was noted by the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers (230). In an effort to deter- 
mine a proper balance among course areas in physical 
education, Blesh (27), in a survey of 35 recognized 
authorities in the field, came up with the following 
allocations for general areas of the curriculum: 
academic, 21 to 25 percent; foundation sciences, 18 
to 22 percent; professional education, 15 to 17 per- 
cent; and health and physical education, 33 to 40 
percent. 

Studies of the duties performed by teachers of 
physical education have been useful in revising 
teacher-training programs. The study by Hindman 
(136) on the duties performed by male physical 
education teachers in the secondary schools provides 
a classified listing of some 290 different duties. Rugen 
(228), in a summary of several early studies con- 
cerned with teaching combinations, reported that a 
large proportion of teachers in physical education 
were required to teach at least one other subject and 
frequently two others. This situation has not changed 
materially in recent years and probably will not so 


long as the populations of many of our secondary 
schools remain small. 

The importance which physical education teachers 
place upon their earlier student teaching experience 
is indicated by the studies of Blanchard (25) and 
Rugen (229), in which these investigators reported 
that physical education teachers in reacting to their 
own professional training expressed a need for more 
and better student teaching opportunities. Fortu- 
nately, the standards for student teaching are contin- 
uing to improve. Studies by Kurachek (159) and 
Rugen (229) showed that reasonably good practices 
were in effect in terms of credit hours in supervised 
teaching, prerequisites and academic standing, super- 
visory practices, and opportunities for observation 
and conferences. The use of the block-semester plan, 
which gives the student teacher the opportunity to 
have contact with the school from morning to night 
over an extended period of time and provides a more 
realistic experience in meeting the problems of the 
school day, is now being widely adopted. 

Because of the teacher shortage the quality of the 
services rendered to the school may be endangered 
by a reduction in certification requirements or by a 
policy which is too liberal in issuing temporary certifi- 
cates. A report by Stafford (259) showed that in 1949 
state certification in health and physical education 
was required in all states except Massachusetts, al- 
though the number of semester hours of credit re- 
quired in the area of specialization ranged from ten 
to sixty. Morehouse and Miller (201) investigated the 
changes in certification requirements in the 19 states 
which changed their requirements between 1947 and 
1953, and found that 14 of the 19 states had increased 
physical education unit requirements for certification, 
whereas five states had reduced the requirements. 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. The function of physi- 
cal education in our contemporary American society 
is discussed by Brownell and Hagman (40) as a 
frame of reference for the formulation of guiding 
principles which these authors believe should deter- 
mine the nature, scope, and conduct of physical edu- 
cation in the schools. Leaders in the profession agree 
that guiding principles based upon knowledge of the 
characteristics and needs of children are essential in 
the formulation of the objectives, There has there- 
fore been a shift in the purposes of physical education 
in the last forty years from the narrow preventive 
and therapeutic objectives to the broader educational 
goal of helping the child develop the abilities required 
for living effectively in our culture. 

The basic objectives of physical education today 
have changed very little from those stated 35 years 
ago by Hetherington (131). Since that time the pri- 
mary purposes of physical education have been di- 
rected toward the organic, neuromuscular, and social 
development of the individual, attention being given 
to the development of skills with “carry-over” value. 
The relative emphasis which should be given to the 
organic, neuromuscular, and social objectives of 
physical education has been a matter upon which 
there has not been universal agreement within the 
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profession. Although the values resulting from the 
attainment of each of the objectives are desirable, 
the extent to which each of these is likely to be 
reached is not cizarly evident. The physiological evi- 
dence concerning the importance of vigorous, big- 
muscle activity in stimulating physical growth and 
organic development has been clearly established 
(222, 263). The adequacy of present-day physical 
education programs in satisfying this objective has 
been challenged by the work of Kraus and Hirschland 
(156), in which the failure rate of American children 
on “minimum muscular fitness” tests was found to be 
significantly higher than that of European children. 
However, additional studies of the fitness of Ameri- 
can school children by Phillips (219) and Kirchner 
and Glines (151) showed that the high failure rate 
on the Kraus-Weber test was largely a result of fail- 
ure on a single flexibility measure rather than failure 
on the strength items. The problem of fitness of 
American children needs further study, as does the 
contribution which present-day programs of physical 
education make to the organic development of the 
child, 

The development of strength and skill is believed 
by physical educators to be not only a worthy goal in 
itself, but also to be an important factor in personal 
and social adjustment. Jones (145) reported that boys 
scoring high on a strength test in early adolescence 
tended to be superior in physique, motor perform- 
ance, social prestige, and personal adjustment to boys 
who were physically weak. Furthermore, as the boys 
moved through adolescence the position of the former 
group improved in both the physical and social traits, 
whereas the latter group consistently lost ground. 
Biddulph (21) in a study of high-school boys found 
a significantly greater degree of personal and social 
adjustment for high achievers than for low achievers 
classified on the basis of motor performance meas- 
ures involving strength, speed, and coordination. 
McCraw and Tolbert (184) reported positive cor- 
relations between measures of social status and 
athletic achievement of junior high school boys. 
Sperling (257), in comparing the personality patterns 
of athletes (varsity and intramural) with nonathletes, 
found the athletic group possessed superior personal- 
ity traits. Although these studies do not demonstrate 
cause-and-effect relationships, they do point out that 
individuals who are proficient in physical skills tend 
to be well-adjusted socially and personally. 

The attainment of neuromuscular skills per se is 
recognized as an important objective of physical edu- 
cation, justified in respect to the contributions which 
physical skill can make to a well-balanced life. The 
importance of providing skills with carry-over value 
is strongly emphasized, for, as Nestrick (209) has 
pointed out, the recreational pursuits of the adult 
tend to involve the skills acquired during the school 
years, 

The extent to which student objectives agree with 
the stated objectives of physical education supervisors 
and educational administrators has been investigated. 
In one study (63) the results indicated that the pur- 
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poses in physical education as stated by 500 fresh- 
man males at three large midwestern universities were 
essentially in agreement with the objectives stated 
by leaders in education and physical education. There 
was strong common agreement on the objectives of 
“keeping in good physical condition,” “gaining skill 
in sports with ‘carry-over’ value,” and “developing 
self-control and good sportsmanship.” An earlier 
study by Cowell (61) indicated that the purposes of 
physical education of greatest concern to both high- 
school girls and high-school boys were the mainte- 
nance of good physical condition and the development 
of self-control and the habit of being a “good sport.” 
In general at both the high-school and college levels 
there would appear to be reasonably close agreement 
between the stated objectives of students and the 
purposes of physical education recommended by 
leaders in the field. The physiological contributions 
which physical activity can make to the well-being 
of the individual seem not to have received the 
attention which both high-school and college students 
desire. 

CURRICULUM. Perhaps the most significant 
trend in curriculum development is the increasing 
emphasis being given to the improvement of the 
neuromuscular skills of children and adolescents. 
Professional leaders agree that the physical education 
period must be an instructional period and not one 
solely devoted to recreation or to a games program. 
Furthermore, it is recognized that the development 
of a broad range of motor skills is not likely to be 
attained unless a systematic program of physical edu- 
cation, conducted by competent personnel, is pro- 
vided throughout all of the elementary grades. 

Those concerned with designing programs in physi- 
cal education for children hold strongly to the belief 
that a sound knowledge of the growth characteristics 
and needs of children constitutes the framework with- 
in which the program must be planned. The British 
publications Moving and Growing (110) and Plan- 
ning the Programme (111) provide excellent source 
material for developing the program around the 
natural movement patterns of running, leaping, jump- 
ing, throwing, and climbing which are so character- 
istic of children. In the United States, Cowell (62) 
and Hussey (141) approach the problem of curricu- 
lum construction in a similar way by attempting to 
organize the learning experiences in ways which are 
compatible with the child's developmental needs. An 
earlier study by the Curriculum Committee of the 
College Physical Education Association (56) used a 
number of authorities in the field to rate different 
physical activities according to their suitability for 
children at particular grade levels in terms of the 
physiological, psychological, social, recreative, and 
safety value of each activity. Although such judg- 
ments were subjective in character and made without 
knowledge of local conditions, the report is perhaps 
the most complete curriculum study published to date. 

The development of programs of physical educa- 
tion based upon what is known concerning the de- 
velopmental characteristics and needs of children and 
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adolescents is theoretically sound; however, little 
experimental data is available for implementing these 
concepts in terms of practical program planning. For 
example, most authorities would agree that matura- 
tional readiness is highly important in learning motor 
skills, but little experimental data is available con- 
cerning the most opportune time to introduce par- 
ticular neuromuscular skills into the curriculum to 
insure the most rapid learning. A review (221) of 
the few studies which have been conducted on the 
influence of maturation on the development of 
strength and skill of school-age children points up 
the paucity of data now available on this subject. 

In planning programs of physical education, the 
interests of the participants have always been given 
consideration. Interest inventories have been used 
with some success in determining grade-placement of 
activities. Lehman and Witty (167) showed that with 
advancing age there was a gradual transition of inter- 
est from the individualistic, dramatic, mimetic, and 
chasing and fleeing games to the more complex, com- 
petitive team activities. Schwendener (235) in a 
study of the physical activity interests of ten thousand 
fourth-grade children reported that the most popular 
activities had many essential elements in common, 
such as vigorous bodily activity, activities involving 
the competitive element, and social organization of 
the two-group type. All studies agree that swimming 
is desired by both sexes at all grade levels, but few 
schools provide the facilities for this activity. Dancing 
is enjoyed by boys in the primary grades, but it 
seems to have less appeal for this group in the upper 
elementary grades and junior high school, Girls enjoy 
dancing at all age levels, but the type of rhythmic 
activity enjoyed is in part a function of age. 

The physical activity interests of junior high school 
boys and girls as reported by Blanchard (26) and 
Edgren (93) are focused primarily upon team sports, 
particularly basketball and baseball. Boys show great 
interest in body-contact, combative activities, whereas 
girls continue to maintain a strong interest in dancing. 
The physical activity interests of high-school students 
as reported by Anderson (7) and Clevett (55) con- 
tinue to be focused upon competitive sports. An 
interest in coeducational sports is voiced by both 
sexes, and boys of high-school age react favorably 
to social dancing. 

The book Physical Education for High School Stu- 
dents (200), recently released by the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
is an excellent source for interpreting and implement- 
ing physical education for high-school boys and girls. 

College students, although still interested in many 
of the physical activities popular with high-school 
students, desire more in the way of adult, carry-over 
sports, such as tennis, golf, badminton, bowling, and 
swimming. For example, Jessen and Hutchins (143) 
found that the most popular leisure-time pursuits of 
some forty-eight thousand individuals in the age range 
from 16 to 24 years were baseball, swimming, tennis, 
football (men), dancing, basketball, golf, bowling, 
and hiking. Among college women the predominant 
interest was in individual sports. 
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Broer and Holland (36) report that over 90 per- 
cent of some 1155 freshmen and sophomore women 
at the University of Washington expressed as their 
two chief objectives in physical education: to develop 
skill in a variety of sports, and to learn activities that 
can be conducted outside of school. The activity 
preferences most frequently checked by this group 
included swimming, bowling, tennis, sailing, and ski- 
ing. Least-liked activities were stunts and tumbling, 
soccer, and fencing. In an attempt to evaluate the 
attitudes of women toward the college physical edu- 
cation program, Bell and others (18) determined the 
type of physical activity and the amount of time 
devoted to this activity over and above that spent 
in formal classwork. Activities most frequently par- 
ticipated in were the individual sports, with 42 per 
cent of the freshmen girls spending from three to 
five hours per week in nonclass sports activities, 
although only 18 percent of the senior girls were thus 
engaged. 

In summarizing earlier investigations on the actual 
and desired participation of adults in physical educa- 
tion activities, Gloss (107) reported that such indi- 
vidual activities as swimming, tennis, golf, bowling, 
skating, social dancing, hiking, camping, and hunting 
were prominently mentioned. 

There is substantial evidence that present-day pro- 
grams of physical education have given thoughtful 
attention to the expressed interests of students as 
evidenced by the emphasis given to sports activities. 
A study (154) of 139 Illinois secondary schools 
showed that 75 percent of the programs for boys 
included basketball, volleyball, conditioning activities, 
softball, touch-football, track and field athletics, and 
games and relays. Less than 10 percent of the report- 
ing schools, however, met the minimum standard of 
twenty activities recommended by the Illinois Office 
of Public Instruction. Studies by Park (214) at the 
high-school level and Rogers (227) at the college 
level showed that programs for both sexes empha- 
sized sports and games, with increasing emphasis 
upon those activities high in leisure-time recreative 
value. Kozman (155) reported that the needs of 
students in physical education were effectively met 
through the use of group processes in which there 
was democratic interaction among faculty, students, 
and professional workers in the planning and conduct 
of the program. 

Although much remains to be done in orienting 
the physical education program to the aptitudes and 
interests of the students, the wide range of activities 
being provided by our more progressive schools and 
colleges indicates that the consumer is being con- 
stantly kept in mind in the planning of the curriculum. 

Programs of physical education for the past 25 
years have been largely oriented to the immediate 
interests and future recreational needs of students; 
considerable attention in recent years has been di- 
Tected to the biological needs of students. Physical- 
fitness tests administered to the armed forces during 
World War II showed that a large percentage of 
young males at the time of induction failed to meet 
the minimum standards of strength, endurance, agil- 
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ity, and muscular coordination. For example, 48 per- 
cent of inductees were found by Karpovich and 
Weiss (147) to be in poor physical condition accord- 
ing to Army Air Force standards. Deficiencies were 
most frequently observed in arm and shoulder girdle 
strength, cardiovascular endurance, running speed, and 
endurance of the abdominal musculature. According 
to Larson (165) almost two fifths of the men enter- 
ing the Army Air Force could not swim, and the 
general physical-fitness status of the personnel had 
to be improved by as much as 90 percent in order 
to meet minimum Army Air Force standards. 

More recently Kraus and Hirschland (156) re- 
ported that approximately 57 percent of American 
school children failed to meet minimum standards of 
muscular fitness as compared to a failure rate of 
only 8 percent for German, Austrian, and Italian 
children, Although many question the validity of 
the tests employed by Kraus and Hirschland, their 
findings have focused the attention of the public upon 
the schools’ responsibility for developing and main- 
taining fitness. The effect of presidential action in 
forming a national physical fitness council for im- 
plementing fitness programs remains to be seen. 

The fact that much can be accomplished in the 
way of strength development with young children 
in brief periods of time is shown by Hutinger (140), 
who reported that only ten minutes a day, five days 
a week, given to horizontal ladder exercise over a 
period of three months resulted in significantly 
greater gains in upper body strength than that re- 
sulting from the usual program of activities. Schoon- 
over (233) demonstrated that thirty minutes of 
supplementary instruction in basic physical education 
skills, three times a week over a period of 13 weeks, 
resulted in significantly greater gains in strength, 
agility, speed, and power than occurred with a con- 
trol group receiving the regular physical education 
program of thirty minutes a day three days a week. 

The concern of the British for the physical fitness 
of their youth has resulted in some experimental 
work devoted to methods of building strength and 
endurance, For example, Adamson (2), using a 
sample of secondary-school boys, found that an 
after-school program of three ten-minute sessions 
per week devoted to strength-building activities re- 
sulted in significant gains in strength within a period 
of one month. He concluded that physical education 
as offered in English schools did not guarantee an 
increase in strength, but that relatively short intervals 
of intensive overload training would result in signifi- 
cant improvements. As a practical method of improv- 
ing fitness Adamson (1) proposes the “circuit” 
method, in which children are confronted with brief 
periods of prescribed exercise on a piece of apparatus, 
moving thereafter to other pieces for different devel- 
opmental activities. 

Considerable research has been directed toward 
furthering our knowledge of physical fitness so that 
intelligent planning may be used in selecting activities 
which will develop the kind of fitness desired. There 
is rather general agreement that physical fitness is a 
loosely used term which in reality embraces several 
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aspects of fitness which are not necessarily closely 
related and hence are not attainable through the 
same program of activity. Cureton (75) uses the term 
motor fitness, entailing six specific aspects of fitness 
which he believes to be important: strength, endur- 
ance, power, agility, flexibility, and balance. In gen- 
eral, tests of physical fitness have been designed to 
measure static muscular strength, power, muscular 
endurance, and cardiovascular endurance. These 
measures have been employed to evaluate the worth 
of certain activities in respect to their contributions 
to fitness. For example, Landiss (161) found that of 
eight activities taught in a required physical educa- 
tion program tumbling, gymnastics, and conditioning 
exercises were the most effective for producing fit- 
ness as measured by a modification of the Army Air 
Force PFR test. In an excellent report on the physical 
fitness of athletic champions Cureton (79) describes 
the physical and physiological characteristics which 
distinguish Olympic athletes and national champions 
from normal, untrained young men. The study also 
provides improved methods for appraising various 
aspects of fitness. Jokl (144) and Sigerseth (247) 
have provided evidence to indicate the physiological 
values of conditioning programs in maintaining the 
vigor and organic fitness of humans in the middle- 
adult and later years of life. 

Many college programs of physical education for 
women require a semester or more of basic skills 
work as prerequisite to an elective program. Davis 
(83) in a nationwide survey of 299 selected colleges 
and universities found that 62 percent of the respond- 
ing institutions had a core requirement of this kind. 
The fundamentals most often emphasized are body 
mechanics, team sports, individual sports, swimming, 
and some form of dance. The value of the basic skills 
curriculum is indicated by Broer (35), who found 
that women of low motor ability improved more in 
general motor ability through instruction in the gen- 
eral basic skills course than through the same amount 
of instruction in the regular activity program. The 
attitudes of the low motor ability group toward 
physical education were also improved, and they 
achieved greater success later in beginning sports and 
dance activities than did a comparable group coming 
through the regular required program. 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. Instructional 
methods commonly employed in teaching physical 
education skills are based largely upon the experi- 
ences of successful teachers or upon the empirical 
beliefs of outstanding performers. Only recently have 
systematic attempts been made to analyze the nature 
of skilled performance and to determine the instruc- 
tional procedures which should be followed for rapid 
and effective learning. 

Understanding the Nature of Skilled Performance. 
A good learning situation must give the learner a 
clear understanding of the task he is attempting to 
perform. Many persons depend upon a visual model 
of the skill in the form of a demonstration as a 
means of initial orientation to the task and to provide 
a general concept of the movements involved. How- 
ever, the problem of giving the learner the correct 
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cues in refining a particular movement pattern is 
difficult, since gross motor skills are performed so 
rapidly that the human eye is able to obtain only a 
general impression of what has transpired in the act. 
The motion-picture camera and other sensitive 
recording instruments have permitted detailed study 
of human motion and the manner in which skilled 
movements are executed. An excellent discussion of 
cinematographical methods in studying human mo- 
tion is presented by Glassow and others (106). The 
use of motion-picture photography in analyzing 
specific skills is illustrated by the work of Zimmerman 
(288) on the mechanics of the standing broad jump 
and that of Groves (115) on the bodily adjustments 
required in diving. The early work of Fenn (96), in 
which cinematographical analysis was used to study 
sprint running, contributed much to a better under- 
standing of the mechanical and power aspects of the 
run. 

In the execution of complex movements there are 
often misconceptions concerning both the timing 
and the extent to which certain muscle groups are 
brought into action. A clearer understanding of the 
contribution which muscles make in the performance 
of specific movements has been obtained by recording 
the electrical activity of several muscle groups simul- 
taneously. Slater-Hammel (250) in an electromyo- 
graphical study of the forehand drive found that 
with five subjects classified as “good” tennis players 
the contraction-movement relationships for the nine 
muscle groups under observation were highly con- 
sistent for the individual subject from one stroke 
to another, but from subject to subject there were 
substantial variations in general coordination and 
timing. The differences between trained and untrained 
runners were investigated by Hubbard (137). Simul- 
taneous records were obtained of limb movements 
and the electrical changes occuring in the leg muscles. 
The data showed that improvement in running is not 
a matter of taking more steps per unit of time, but 
of lengthening each stride. 

Considerable research has been done recently in 
the area of track and field athletics and in swimming, 
some of which has contributed to improved perform- 
ance in these activities. Counsilman (58) in compar- 
ing two types of crawl stroke by means of a strain 
gauge recorder found that the continuous stroke was 
not only faster than the glide stroke, but also pro- 
vided the greater and more constant application of 
force. Through the use of a motor-driven device for 
controlling swimming velocity and for measuring 
drag and towing force, Alley (4) found that the 
normal arm stroke and normal kick produced greater 
propulsive force than was obtained by use of the 
bent arm stroke and the short kick. In a study of 
the relative effectiveness of various starting positions 
for sprinters, Henry (129) used automatic timers and 
a chronograph adapted for recording force-time 
graphs of the runner’s Starting pressure against the 
Starting blocks. His findings showed that the medium 
Stance produced the highest proportion of best runs 
as compared to the bunch start and elongated stance 
for distances over ten yards, Henry verified Dickin- 
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son’s earlier findings (84) that the bunch start en- 
abled the runner to leave the blocks the fastest, but 
this advantage was lost within the first ten yards. 

Methods of Instruction. While experimental research 
on instructional procedures which are conducive to 
effective motor learning has provided some valuable 
information for the teacher of physical education, 
much of the work has been exploratory in nature, 
limited in skills studied, and therefore of uncertain 
value in terms of general application. Some of the 
instructional problems related to the learning of 
physical education skills which have recently received 
the attention of research workers include the fre- 
quency and duration of practice periods, the part 
versus the whole method, speed versus accuracy in 
motor learning, transfer effects, motivation, mental 
practice, and grouping of subjects according to ability. 

Psychologists have studied extensively the effect of 
duration and distribution of practice sessions upon 
verbal and fine motor learning, but the applicability 
of these generalizations to the learning of gross 
motor skills needs further study. There is consider- 
able evidence to indicate that massed learning early, 
with distributed practice sessions thereafter, is desir- 
able in the acquisition of motor skills. This is borne 
out by the work of Harmon and Miller (122). They 
reported that the additive method of spacing practice 
sessions, in which there was early massing of practice 
followed by progressively greater time intervals be- 
tween successive practice sessions, produced better 
learning effects with an unfamiliar skill than did 
daily or tri-weekly practice sessions. The value of 
brief but frequently repeated practice sessions is 
indicated by the work of Knapp and Dixon (152), 
in which it was demonstrated that five minutes of 
daily practice on a juggling skill required only half 
the number of hours of practice in acquiring a 
standard level of skill attainment as were required 
with fifteen minutes’ practice every other day. Frank- 
lin and Brozek (100) reported that the length of 
period of work was more important than altering the 
intervals of rest in learning a psychomotor skill. 
When applied to the more practical teaching and 
coaching situation, the evidence now available sup- 
ports the general point of view that short practice 
sessions spread over a long period of time will pro- 
duce better results than long working sessions 
crowded into a brief span of time. 

The relative value of the whole, the part, and the 
part-whole method of learning physical education 
skills has received some attention. One of the diffi- 
culties encountered by investigators studying this 
problem has been that of being able to adequately 
set up the limits of the part as compared to the 
whole, Cross (71) reported that in teaching basket- 
ball to junior high school boys the simple unitary 
skills were best taught by the whole method, whereas 
the more complex skills were learned most readily 
in situations using the whole-part method. Rodgers 
(224), in comparing the whole, the part, and the 
whole-part-whole method of teaching soccer, volley- 
ball, and playground ball, found the whole-part-whole 
method significantly superior. In this study the whole- 
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part-whole method permitted the children to practice 
the game skills in small informal groups as the chil- 
dren saw the need for skill improvement. Knapp and 
Dixon (153), in studying the relative merits of the 
whole and part-whole method in learning to juggle 
three balls, reported that the whole method produced 
a superior level of performance in a shorter time 
than the part method. In general the research findings 
now indicate that the whole method is the most 
effective approach, if this is construed to mean a 
well-defined unit in itself which can be practiced in 
a meaningful way within the framework of the total 
learning situation. 

Considerable controversy has existed among teach- 
ers of physical education concerning the relative 
emphasis which should be given to speed and to 
accuracy in learning a gross motor skill. Solley 
(256), utilizing three groups in which speed, accu- 
racy, and a combination of speed and accuracy were 
stressed in learning a simple motor skill, found that 
for skills requiring both speed and accuracy equal 
emphasis on speed and accuracy produced the best 
results, The early work of Stetson (264) on the 
essential characteristics of slow and fast movements 
indicated that the neuromuscular involvements were 
so different in the two operations as to negate posi- 
tive transfer from slow to rapid movement. In the 
light of the limited data now available, perhaps the 
most rational approach would be for the learner to 
practice the skill at about the speed at which it will 
be used. This would focus considerable attention 
upon rapid movement during the early period of 
learning. 

The possibility that motor learning can be posi- 
tively affected by mental concentration on the details 
of the activity without overt practice is an intriguing 
possibility. Twinning (269), in comparing mental 
practice with physical practice in learning a ring-toss 
skill, found that significantly greater gains were made 
by a group engaging in mental practice than occurred 
with a control group. However, an equated group 
engaging in physical practice for the same amount 
of time made gains approximately four times as great 
as the mental practice group. 

Although it is held that there are substantial trans- 
fer effects from one gross motor skill to another, 
there is only limited experimental evidence to sup- 
port this belief. Henry (128) and Munro (202) 
presented considerable information on the transfer 
of motivated response and the retention of increased 
speed of movement transferred from a motivated 
response. Minart (198) reported that thirty minutes 
of “dry” skiing instruction each day for a period of 
six days, emphasizing the snowplow, snowplow turn, 
and stem turn, significantly reduced the time required 
for improving these skills on the open slope over 
that of a control group which was given initial in- 
struction on the ski slope. In acquiring a two-handed 
skill Lambert (160) reported that although it makes 
little difference whether the dominant or the non- 
dominant hand is trained first, it is better to give 
equal attention to both hands rather than to practice 
first with one hand. 


The effect of homogeneous grouping of women 
subjects for physical education instruction was studied 
by Lockhart and Mott (173). The results showed that 
with subjects grouped on the basis of a motor-ability 
test the superior performers benefited significantly in 
motor-performance improvement, whereas the inferior 
performers derived little benefit from segregation. 
Written comments by both experimental groups indi- 
cated a marked preference for fundamentals classes 
limited to students of similar ability. 

There are many problems of a rather specific 
nature which appear to be somewhat removed from 
the practical instructional situation but are relevant 
to the improvement of motor performance. It has 
been commonly held that weight training induces a 
“muscle-bound” condition which, while increasing 
the strength of the muscle, reduces the speed of 
muscular movement. Studies by Wilkin (283) and 
Zorbas and Karpovich (289) have independently 
shown that weight training in no way reduces the 
speed of muscular movements. 

In terms of strengthening muscle tissue, recent 
evidence presented by Hettinger and Muller (132) 
indicates that brief periods of static muscular effort— 
six six-second bouts daily held at two-thirds maxi- 
mum strength—produced gains in strength equivalent 
to more extended periods of activity. Wolbers and 
Sills (284) verified these results, using high-school 
boys as subjects. In this case single six-second bouts 
daily produced significant gains in strength in an eight- 
week period. The transfer effects of exercising one 
member upon the contralateral part was demon- 
strated by Slater-Hammel (251), who showed that 
systematic exercise of one arm produced a positive 
and significant improvement in muscular perform- 
ance in the other arm. 

Several studies have attempted to relate kinesthesis 
to motor performance and motor learning, but these 
investigations have been rather inconclusive largely 
because of the problems of defining and measuring 
kinesthesis. For example, Phillips and Summers 
(218) obtained a biserial correlation of only .404 
between 12 positional measures of kinesthesis and a 
criterion of motor learning for subjects classified as 
fast and slow learners. Phillips (215) in an earlier 
study obtained correlations of only .505 and .422 
between a battery of four tests of kinesthesis and 
putting and driving scores in golf following a period 
of instruction. 

MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION. Efforts 
to evaluate outcomes of physical education have been 
made in this country since 1860. Early programs of 
measurement relied largely on the use of anthropo- 
metric devices, and it was not until Sargent recog- 
nized the limitations of these measures that functional 
tests of muscular strength and muscular endurance 
began to be used (231). Application of more rigorous 
standards for test construction and test validation 
has come about only within the last 30 years. Never- 
theless, problems of test validation and test reliability, 
as well as appropriate scoring procedures, continue to 
confront research workers in physical education. For 
example, the composite criterion which has frequently 
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been used for test validation in physical education 
is not necessarily the “best” criterion, according to 
evidence presented by Cumbee and Harris (72). 
Recent studies by Liba (169) and McCraw (183) 
have provided valuable information on test reliabil- 
ities, with suggestions for arriving at a reliable score 
in instances where more than two trials are given. 
Henry (130) has investigated the problem of evaluat- 
ing improvement in motor performance and has 
suggested methods of scoring the gains which make 
appropriate corrections for individual differences in 
position on the performance curve. 

General Qualities. Several factorial studies (163, 
164, 180) which have used data obtained from many 
motor-performance tests have indicated that such gen- 
eral qualities as strength, speed, power, endurance, and 
large-muscle coordination are needed in varying de- 
grees in most big-muscle activities. Therefore tests 
have been devised in an attempt to measure these 
qualities. 

Many tests have been used for measuring strength, 
but in principle all are similar in that either static 
strength (maximum muscle force) or dynamic strength 
(maximum number of repetitions against a standard 
weight) or some combination of the two are used. 
The Rogers Strength Index (226), patterned after the 
old Intercollegiate Strength Test, and McCloy’s adap- 
tation (182) of the Rogers test are both normed and 
have been useful in boys’ programs for determining 
status and for motivation. More recently Clarke (50, 
$2) has standardized procedures for measuring the 
strength of isolated muscle groups, employing the 
cable tension method. In comparing the effectiveness 
of four different instruments designed for recording 
muscular strength, Clarke (53) reported that the 
cable tensiometer had the greatest precision for 
strength testing. Although most strength tests are de- 
signed for boys and men, the Rogers test has been 
adapted for girls (8). Carpenter (43) has developed 
strength measures for college women and has pro- 
posed a strength test (45) for children in the first 
three grades. 

The ability of the individual to develop power and 
speed has been mdasured by track and field events and 
by the vertical jump (179). The effectiveness of the 
vertical jump in predicting performances in four track 
and feis events was demonstrated by Van Dalen 
(273). Stansbury (262) proposed a power quotient in 
which weighted scores on the eight-pound shot-put 
and the standing broad jump were used for predicting 
performance on track and field events. 

In the report of a comprehensive study of the en- 
durance of high-school boys and college men it was 
indicated that three measures—chinning the bar, sit- 
ting tucks, and the mile run—accurately predicted 
performance on a test battery of 28 endurance items 
(78). Cureton (73) has proposed a drop-off index 
for swimmers which if carefully used is of value in 
estimating endurance for speed swimming. 

Tests of agility have been designed to measure the 
speed with which changes in direction of the body or 
body parts can be made. The squat-thrust test, normed 
by McCloy (182), and the Edgren side-step test (92) 
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are among the tests most frequently used to measure 
this quality. 

Tests designed to measure balance have been rather 
arbitrarily designed as measures of either “static” or 
“dynamic” balance, although it is doubtful if such a 
classification is justified. Seashore (240) has devel- 
oped a reliable beam-walking test, upon which mean 
scores are available by age for boys from 5 through 
18 years. Bass (16) has proposed tests of “dynamic 
balance” and “static balance” which are reliable but 
according to the author measure different functions. 
While more refined methods of measuring balance 
have been developed, the elaborate equipment involved 
limits the use of these tests to research (57). 

There has been considerable disagreement in the 
literature concerning the use of the stunt-type test as 
a measure of “motor educability.” The stunt-type test, 
originally designed to measure motor ability (29), 
was later revised as the Iowa-Brace Test (181) and 
proposed as a measure of “motor educability.” The 
revised test met the author's criterion of “motor 
educability,” but subsequent studies (30, 104) have 
not supported this point of view when the stunt-type 
test is used as a predictor of the ability to learn new 
motor skills quickly. 

Many tests have been constructed to measure com- 
binations of some or all of the abilities mentioned 
above. Test batteries of limited numbers of test items 
validated against criteria of motor and athletic ability 
have proved valuable, not only to indicate present 
status but also to point out individual strengths and 
weaknesses. Valid and reliable tests of this kind for 
men include the Cozens’ Athletic Ability Test (64), 
the Cureton Motor Fitness Test (76), the Larson 
General Motor Ability Test (164), and the Phillips 
JCR Test (216). The Humiston (139) and Scott 
(237) tests for college women have been proposed as 
measures of general motor ability. 

Test batteries designed to measure general motor 
ability or motor aptitude of elementary- and second- 
ary-school boys and girls are usually normed on the 
basis of sex, age, height, and weight. McCloy’s Gen- 
eral Motor Capacity and General Motor Ability tests 
(180), designed to measure innate endowment and 
developed capacity respectively, are separately 
normed for boys and girls at the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school levels, These tests have 
been adapted for use in the primary grades by Car- 
penter (44). A well-designed motor-ability test with 
norms for high-school girls has been developed by 
Powell and Howe (220), and an experimental test 
of sports ability for girls has been prepared by An- 
derson and McCloy (9). 

Physical Fitness. Physical fitness is a term which 
has been used loosely to indicate the capacity of the 
individual to perform strenuous work without undue 
fatigue. This definition has little meaning unless the 
nature of the task to be performed is clearly specified, 
for the fitness required for one type of task does not 
guarantee fitness for other tasks. Therefore attempts 
to measure fitness have embraced such functions as 
strength and muscular endurance, cardiorespiratory 
endurance, speed and power, flexibility, and coordi- 
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nation. Each of these qualities is believed to be im- 
portant in maintaining the kind of fitness needed for 
daily living and for possible emergencies. The tests 
prepared during World War II for the Victory Corps 
Manuals (270, 271) were developed along these lines. 
The Army Air Forces Physical Fitness Test (165) 
emphasizes primarily muscular endurance and cardio- 
respiratory endurance, as does the Army Physical Fit- 
ness Test (272). Motor-fitness tests, involving pri- 
marily the elements of muscular strength, power, and 
endurance, have been developed by Bookwalter (28) 
with norms for high-school boys and college men. 
Similar tests for elementary-school children have been 
prepared by Franklin and Lehsten (99), for high- 
school girls by O'Connor and Cureton (212), and for 
college women by Scott and Wilson (238). 

More recently Kraus and Hirschland (156) have 
developed a test of minimum muscular fitness which 
includes five measures of muscular strength and one 
of flexibility. The test is simple to administer and re- 
quires little in the way of equipment, but it has not 
been adequately validated, and serious questions have 
been raised in regard to the arbitrary scoring system 
and to the disproportionate effects of certain of the 
test items upon the total test results (219). 

Astrand (10) has presented one of the most com- 
prehensive recent reviews of research on physical fit- 
ness in which attention is given to sex and age 
differences. The author points out the important gaps 
in present knowledge of fitness and offers suggestions 
for the direction of future research. 

Cardiovascular Tests. The ability of the body to 
continue work under conditions in which the rate of 
energy expenditure is high is closely related to the 
capacity of the heart to meet the demands of the 
activity. Therefore tests of cardiovascular function 
have been used to measure endurance, fitness for 
strenuous muscular activity, and physical efficiency, as 
well as to indicate the response of the normal heart to 
exercise. Early cardiovascular tests were empirically 
validated, but more recently performance criteria and 
the use of subjects of known physical condition have 
been used in test validation. Cardiovascular tests 
worthy of mention include the Brouha Step Test (38), 
the McCurdy-Larson Organic Efficiency Test (185), 
the Schneider Test (232), and the Tuttle Pulse-Ratio 
Test (268). Many of these tests have been designed 
for group testing which, although reducing the ac- 
curacy of the tests, does permit wider use. Caution 
must be exercised in the use of test results obtained 
under these conditions, but for screening purposes 
this procedure has proved useful. 

Posture and Physique. Considerable research has 
been done on the measurement of posture, but the 
results have been of only limited practical value. This 
is due to the many problems involved in obtaining a 
valid measure of posture. In the first place “pose” or 
assumed posture rather than habitual carriage is 
frequently measured. Secondly, posture standards de- 
veloped on the assumption that there is a single best 
posture for all individuals are subject to criticism. 
Finally the unreliability of subjective ratings of pos- 
ture, even with the use of fairly well defined scales, 
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places serious restrictions on the use of this approach. 
In spite of these difficulties several methods of evalu- 
ating posture are worthy of note. 

The most successful objective methods have in- 
volved the use of anteroposterior photographs or 
silhouettes. This technique involves the use of either 
a conformateur or aluminum pointers attached to 
bony landmarks on the spinal column and sternum 
from which measurements of skeletal alignment can 
be taken. The early work of MacEwan and Howe 
(175) in measuring the posture of college women, 
and the later work of Wickens and Kiphuth (282) on 
college men, used this approach with some success. 
The latter reported reliability coefficients ranging 
from .72 to .85 and objectivity coefficients of .96 or 
higher. Cureton and others (77) studied the objec- 
tivity and reliability of the conformateur and obtained 
coefficients only slightly lower than those reported by 
Wickens and Kiphuth. 

In a study (279) in which MacEwan’s method was 
used with girls of preschool and elementary-school 
age, a multiple correlation of .738 with the average 
of the subjective ratings of three judges was obtained, 
as compared to the validity coefficient of .812 obtained 
by MacEwan with college women. Posture scales 
using standard posture silhouettes have been devised 
by Crook (70) for use with preschool children and by 
Brownell (39) for use with ninth-grade boys. 

Massey (176), using silhouette pictures of two 
hundred male college students, devised a system for 
objectively measuring the angles between body seg- 
ments, which provided a reasonably sound basis for 
grading posture. The weighted sum of four angular 
measurements correlated .985 with a criterion judg- 
ment of three experts. 

Although posture can be reliably and objectively 
measured the usefulness of these measures is open to 
question, particularly if attention is given to individual 
differences in body form and what this means with 
respect to the use of arbitrary standards. Furthermore, 
stationary posture and the alignment of body segments 
while the body is moving are not the same and are 
not subject to the same kind of measurement. The 
Towa Posture Test (182) is an attempt to evaluate 
posture while the subject is in motion. 

Renewed interest in the relationship between body 
build and proficiency in athletic activities has resulted 
from the somatotyping methods developed by Shel- 
don (245). The most recent work of Sheldon (244) 
provides standard photographs of normal adult males 
at all ages from 18 to 65 years of age, based on a 
sample of forty-six thousand men, as well as soma- 
totyping data on some four thousand college women. 
Cureton (79), using a modification of Sheldon’s pro- 
cedures, compared the body build of college men 
with that of champion athletes, providing valuable 
data on physique and athletic proficiency. Lindegard 
(170) in Denmark has described a somatometric 
approach for appraising body build in terms of four 
factors: length, sturdiness, muscle, and fat. In a more 
recent study Lindegard (171) relates his findings on 
body build to physical activity of the human male, 
indicating the maximal and minimal levels of mus- 
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cularity attainable for persons of different constitu- 
tional makeup. 

Not only have somatotyping procedures been em- 
ployed in investigations (248) dealing with morphol- 
ogy as it relates to strength and motor performance, 
but refined techniques are now being employed to 
obtain quantitative measures of the tissue compo- 
nents. For example, Thompson and others (266) pre- 
sent an excellent discussion of the use of skin-fold 
measurements for estimating body fat and density. 
Clarke and others (54) provide evidence of the valid- 
ity of tape and skin-fold measurements in measuring 
limb girth and subcutaneous tissue, using roentgeno- 
grams as the criterion. 

The Wetzel Grid (280) has been proposed as a 
device for evaluating growth in terms of individual 
variations in body build. While it has been assumed 
by many that the physique of children does not change 
materially during the growing years, the work of 
Garn (103) casts doubt on this belief. Refinements 
in techniques for appraising body build and for meas- 
uring the tissue components have opened a valuable 
new area of research in physical education. 

Skills. Many tests designed to measure achievement 
in sports have been proposed, but the complex nature 
of most sports presents many difficult problems in 
formulating a valid test battery which is suitable for 
use in the normal teaching situation. Obviously test 
batteries designed for this purpose can measure only 
a few of the skills believed to be important in a 
Particular sport. This places serious limitations on 
the worth of such tests for diagnostic purposes. Per- 
haps a sounder approach in the development of skill 
tests is to work toward rather specific skill goals 
which can be clearly defined and accurately measured. 
The subtests selected for this purpose may or may 
not show high validity against a criterion of playing 
ability, but such subtests can be effectively used in 
appraising student progress in the ettainment of im- 
portant sport skills, The following are among the 
better tests for use in team sports: the Edgren basket- 
ball test for college men (92), the Young-Moser 
(285) and the Glassow-Colyin-Schwarz (105) basket- 
ball tests for college women, and the Dyer-Schurig- 
Apgar basketball test for high-school girls (91); the 
Brace achievement test in football (31); the Heath- 
Rodgers soccer test (126) for fifth- and sixth-grade 
boys; the French-Cooper volleyball test for secondary- 
school girls (101); the Bassett-Glassow-Locke (17) 
and the Mohr-Haverstick volleyball tests (199) for 
college women; and the Brady volleyball test for 
college men (32), 

Among the better achievement tests in the individ- 
ual sports are the Dyer backboard test (90) and the 
Broer-Miller test (37) in tennis; the Miller badminton 
test for college women (195); the McKee test for the 
full swinging golf shot (187); and the Cureton swim- 
ming tests (74). Excellent summaries and evaluations 
of skill tests have been provided by Clarke (51) and 
McCloy and Young (182). 

Classification. A problem closely related to meas- 
urement in physical education is that of classification. 
The need for homogeneous grouping of children for 


certain kinds of physical activities frequently arises, 
not only from the standpoint of equalizing competi- 
tion but also as a means of safeguarding the child’s 
physical welfare, The most valid and the most prac- 
tical method for classifying elementary-school children 
is McCloy’s Classification Index (179) based on the 
proper weighting of age, height, and weight. A similar 
classification formula has been devised for secondary- 
school boys (68) and still another for junior high 
school girls (69). With high-school and college girls 
correlations of age, height, and weight with per- 
formance scores are so low that a classification index 
of this type is impracticable. 

Both McCloy (179) and Cozens (65) have pre- 
sented methods for grouping college men for athletic 
performance, the former using a weighted combination 
of height and weight, the latter placing each man into 
one of nine appropriate categories based on height 
and weight. More recently Miller (196) has pre- 
sented evidence that height and weight classifications 
as developed by Cozens are of little value in classi- 
fying college men for performances involving primary 
strength, speed, and muscular power. 

Knowledge. Instruction in physical education in- 
cludes the acquisition of knowledge concerning the 
rules, strategy, and performance requirements of the 
activity, as well as the development of the necessary 
physical skills. Among the tests designed to cover 
knowledge of a variety of sports are the Hemphill 
(127) information test for high-school boys and the 
Minnesota Physical Education Knowledge Tests (252) 
for college women. Validation of these tests included 
the use of reasonably acceptable outside criteria, and 
item analyses were used as the basis for final test re- 
visions. 

Acceptable tests for measuring knowledge in spe- 
cific sports include the Phillips test (217) in badmin- 
ton; the Rodgers and Heath test (225) in baseball; 
the Murphy test (203) in golf; the Schwartz test 
(234) in basketball; the Grisier test (114) in field 
hockey; the Hewitt (133) and Miller (197) tests in 
tennis; the Waglow test (275) in softball; the Lang- 
ston test (162) in volleyball; the Scott test (236) in 
swimming; and the Heath and Rogers test (126) in 
soccer. 

These tests represent a good beginning in devel- 
oping objective methods of measuring sports knowl- 
edge; however, problems of test administration and 
test scoring have restricted their use. 

Behavior Traits. The belief that physical education 
can make valuable contributions to the development 
of desirable behavior traits has been extended (109, 
178). While the conduct of most physical education 
programs is oriented to this end, the extent to which 
social behavior is affected by sports participation is 
not yet established. Rather, basic insights into the 
structuring of character and personality, as presented 
by Berg (20) and Lawton (166), have provided the 
research worker with the conceptual background 
necessary for a rational approach to this problem. 
From the research standpoint, the thinking of Currier 
(80) and May (177) has been particularly helpful, 
in that these writers have recognized the need for 
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measuring specific traits and attitudes as an approach 
to studying human behavior. This has led to a variety 
of studies which, by and large, have used rating 
scales for arriving at judgments of the traits under 
observation. McCloy (178) developed one of the first 
behavior rating scales in physical education in which 
37 specific traits were grouped into nine trait cate- 
gories. The scales developed by Blanchard (23) and 
O'Neel (213) for use in physical education have been 
carefully constructed following the same pattern em- 
ployed by McCloy. 

Interests and attitudes toward physical education 
have been investigated by Bell (18), Carr (46), and 
Kappas (146). Wear (277) has developed an inven- 
tory for measuring attitudes toward physical educa- 
tion. More recently he has reduced the length of the 
inventory from 120 to 30 items, with a correlation 
between the two short forms of .96 (278). 

The problem of social acceptance of children has 
been explored by Cowell (59) and Raths (223). 
Blanchard (24) and Sperling (257) have investigated 
certain personality traits as they are related to 
physical education. In studies relating behavior to 
specific situations Hazelton and Piper (124) com- 
pared the social values accruing from team and in- 
dividual sports; Carter and Shannon (47) compared 
the adjustment and personality of the athlete and 
nonathlete. 

Many additional studies have been conducted on 
the relationship of play and skill proficiency to social 
behavior. The studies of Cowell (60), Jones (145), 
and Tryon (267) indicate that children and adoles- 
cents who are strong and have a good background 
of play skills are sought after by others and appear 
to have a favorable social position, More information, 
however, is needed on the effect which changes in 
motor proficiency may have upon prestige and social 
acceptability. 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


The physically handicapped are those who suffer 
from a physical defect, either congenital or ac- 
quired, to an extent that their educational, social, or 
vocational pursuits are in some way impeded. As used 
in this discussion, the term physically handicapped 
includes the deaf, hard of hearing, blind, partially 
sighted, crippled, cerebral-palsied, and those with 
special health problems, such as cardiac, epileptic, 
allergic, and diabetic. 

Within any one of the handicapping conditions 
mentioned, the medically measurable disability may 
vary from one that is slightly inconvenient to one that 
causes total dependence on others for the maintenance 
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of life itself. Also, the medical limitations imposed 
by a disability, as related to actual functioning, may 
be reduced to relative unimportance or magnified far 
beyond actuality by the afflicted individual’s psycho- 
logical make-up, environment, and age at the handi- 
cap’s onset. It is not the disability itself but the 
individual’s total reaction to it which must be meas- 
ured and considered in helping him with educational, 
vocational, or other planning. 

As a result of an exposure to war casualties, a 
generally prosperous economy, the sympathetic and 
increasingly frequent portrayal of the physically handi- 
capped by mass communication media, and the many 
dramatic medical discoveries of recent years, the 
general public has shown a greatly increased interest 
in the disabled and has evidenced a readiness to give 
financial support to programs of research, education, 
and care. Although some attitudes detrimental to the 
disabled’s adjustment still persist in the public’s mind, 
there is more ready acceptance of some handicaps, 
notably the tubercular, than ever before. 

Greater legislative provisions for the physically 
handicapped have accompanied the growth in public 
interest. Federal legislation has remained basically 
unchanged since 1943. However, the funds allotted 
under federal laws have grown considerably, with a 
resultant extension of services, particularly to the very 
severely handicapped. State legislation, too, has been 
rewritten and newly written to an extent far in excess 
of that in previous periods. Much of the momentum 
for laws assisting the handicapped has come from 
highly organized professional and lay groups. These 
lay groups, made up of parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, in addition to Proposing and supporting legisla- 
tion have also raised funds for medical, educational, 
and research programs, Perhaps the most notable par- 
ent group is that of the parents of the cerebral-palsied, 
which in a decade has grown to be a multimillion- 
dollar national organization. 

Despite the growing public interest in the physically 
handicapped and the increasing number of govern- 
ment and private programs for their care, research in 
the field is still disappointing. Problems to be investi- 
gated tend to be selected on emotional factors rather 
than by their value in building an orderly procession 
of knowledge. As in the past, there is little balance 
found in the relative effort expended on various fields. 
Medical research has received the primary emphasis, 
whereas psychological research has been spotty and 
educational research has languished. 

AUDITORILY HANDICAPPED. Two groups of 
individuals fall under the heading of the auditorily 
handicapped: (a) the deaf and (b) the hard of hear- 
ing. It is difficult to draw sharp lines of distinction 
among persons with normal hearing, the hard of 
hearing, and the deaf. The varying degrees of hearing 
loss shade imperceptibly into each other, and many 
persons fall into borderline groups no matter how 
carefully the demarcations between terms are drawn. 
Attempts have been made to differentiate between 
deafness and hardness of hearing by basing the defi- 
nitions of each disability on the particular circum- 
stances in which the individual is expected to function. 
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Several of these definitions are given below in ab- 
breviated form. 

In a functional sense, the deaf are those in whom 
the sense of hearing is not adequate for the ordinary 
purposes of life, whereas the hard of hearing are those 
in whom the sense of hearing, though defective, re- 
mains an important tool for meeting everyday situa- 
tions (19). 

Socially, the significant difference between the deaf 
and the hard of hearing lies in the realm of commu- 
nication. The hard of hearing can understand and use 
speech and language, having learned them through 
the sense of hearing. The deaf, however, have not 
learned to communicate through the sense of hearing 
because their disability occurred very early in life 
and was severe (120). 

For educational purposes, deafness is defined in 
more exact terms, which refer to the results of individ- 
ually administered hearing tests. O'Connor and Streng 
(120) have suggested the following classification as a 
guide to school placement: (a) those children with 
slight losses of 20 decibels or less in the better ear; 
(b) those with moderate losses of 25 to 50 or 55 deci 
bels in the better ear; (c) those with marked losses 
of 60 to 75 decibels in the better ear; and (d) those 
with profound losses of 70 or 75 decibels or greater. 
The first two categories generally include the hard of 
hearing of the previous definitions, whereas the latter 
categories designate those individuals generally re- 
garded as being deaf. 

There are two principal types of hearing impair- 
ment: (a) conductive and (b) nerve or perceptive, 
sometimes referred to as nerve deafness (5), Conduc- 
tive impairments are caused by some obstruction of 
the passage of sound from the outer to the inner ear. 
Conductive losses primarily affect the intensity of 
auditory reception. Common causes of this type of 
loss are respiratory infections, mechanical obstruc- 
tions, or traumas. Many mild and moderate impair- 
ments are conductive in nature, are often preventable, 
and may respond well to medical treatment. Modern 
hearing aids, Properly fitted and used, are often help- 
ful in overcoming conductive losses. Nerve or percep- 
tive losses are caused by degeneration, damage, or 
lack of development of the inner ear’s sensory cells, 
the eighth cranial nerve’s acoustical branch, or certain 
parts of the brain. Some of the chief causes may be 
Virus infection of the mother during pregnancy, pro- 
longed or severe birth anoxia, meningitis or virus 
infection in infancy, prematurity, and erythroblastosis 
foetalis (Rh factor) occurring in prenatal and peri- 
natal states or in early childhood. Nerve or perceptive 
losses affect tonal clarity, sound discrimination, and, 
in certain cases, intensity of auditory perception. Pre- 
vention is essential in this type of defect, as present 
medical care is relatively ineffective (57). 

i The specific causes of individual cases of auditory 
impairment are not all completely understood, nor is 
the relative importance of contributing factors easy to 
define. Attempts to arrive at a single etiological factor 
for hearing loss have been abandoned (41). It is rec- 
ognized that malfunction of the auditory system may 
result from a number of isolated or contributing 
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causes—inherited characteristics, infections, toxins, or 
traumas (57). Several studies relative to specific 
causes of hearing loss are those of Hopkins (70), 
Jordan (78), and Lobel (96). Hopkins found that 
mothers who contracted German measles in the first 
trimester of pregnancy often had children who were 
deaf or had other additional handicaps. Nutritional 
deficiency as a factor in hearing loss was reported by 
Lobel. The study by Jordan indicated that allergy may 
play an important part as a causative or contributing 
factor in deafness. 

The actual number of children and adults with 
measurable hearing loss due to all causes is unknown. 
A comprehensive nationwide survey has never been 
undertaken. Local and national studies have, in the 
majority, been confined to school-age children. Aside 
from being limited in scope, these studies make an 
accurate estimate difficult, as definitions of hard of 
hearing and deafness are not uniform and survey 
methods are not standardized. An estimate by Silver- 
man (138) is that between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 
children in the United States have defective hearing. 
Another estimate (5), based on the work of Foote 
(53) and Lesser and Hunt (92), is that about 5 per- 
cent of the school population may be found to have 
measurable hearing loss and that 1.5 to 3 percent of 
school children have defects severe enough to require 
special medical care and educational help. In 1952 the 
estimated figure for deaf children between the ages of 
5 and 17 was 34,000 (53). The American Annals of 
the Deaf (3) reported that in 1956 there were 18,487 
handicapped students enrolled in public, denomina- 
tional, and private residential and day schools in the 
United States. These figures, however, are somewhat 
incomplete because not all existing facilities reported. 
In addition, 3839 hard-of-hearing children were en- 
rolled in schools or classes reported for the deaf. In 
1954 the U. S. Office of Education (68) issued the 
results of a survey which showed that 11,932 hard-of- 
hearing children were receiving special education in 
public day schools. The survey noted that this figure 
was less than had been anticipated, thus indicating a 
decrease in the hard-of-hearing population. This de- 
crease in the number of mild auditory handicaps is 
probably attributable to the widespread use of newer 
forms of medical treatment, particularly the anti- 
biotics (61). 

Education for the auditorily handicapped has im- 
proved considerably in recent years. The earlier detec- 
tion of defects; the increasing practice of placing 
young deaf children in preschool classes; higher levels 
of teacher training; and the refinement of electronic 
hearing testing, teaching, and hearing devices are 
some of the factors responsible for these advances. 
O’Connor and Streng (120) indicate that these ad- 
vances have helped shorten the deaf child’s stay in the 
elementary program by as much as four or five years. 
Statewide speech and hearing programs, which were 
conducted in 26 states in 1956 (3), and more sensi- 
tive methods of determining hearing loss have made 
possible earlier school placement of the deaf so that 
they may have “extra” years to gain the learning skills 
which come to them more slowly. Downs (47), 


among others, has developed a screening test for the 
preschool child that uses familiar sounds to which 
young children respond more readily than to voices or 
pure tones of tests used with older children or adults. 
Another approach to testing the hearing of preschool 
children is the use of skin resistance, or psychogal- 
vanometric audiometry. Sortini (140) reported a suc- 
cessful experiment in which 250 preschool children 
were tested. This newer ‘form of testing was claimed 
to be easier to administer and to yield generally more 
accurate results. In 1956, 2366 auditorily handicapped 
children were enrolled in preschool classes (3). Public 
day-school classes admitted the preschool-age child at 
the minimum age of 3 to 5 years, private and denomi- 
national day schools at 2 to 5 years, public residential 
schools at 4 to 9 years, and private and denomina- 
tional residential schools at approximately 3 years 
(3). A unique program for the preschool deaf child 
is that of the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles. This 
service allows the child at home to be taught by his 
parents, who receive a planned course of instruction 
by mail. The teaching material is prepared in several 
languages and is sent all over the world. Bennett (16), 
in a study of 74 of the program’s correspondents, 
reported that thirty canceled the course before it was 
completed and that 36 of the remaining 44 reported 
good results. She concluded that emotional help, in 
the form of personal letters, appeared to be as impor- 
tant as the prepared lessons, if not more so. She felt 
also that the course might be more effective if sup- 
plemented with local counseling help and group meet- 
ings for discussion of the emotional aspects. 

Although the majority of preschool programs in 
operation have been established for the deaf, there is 
some support for similar services for the hard of hear- 
ing. Conflicting opinions on such placement must be 
reconciled before much progress can be expected (95). 

In keeping with the national trend toward greater 
parent participation in the education and care of the 
handicapped, a number of programs have been estab- 
lished for the education of parents of the auditorily 
handicapped. Thirty-two states had some form of such 
parent education in 1956. During the same year, nine 
State societies of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults sponsored classes for parents of 
the preschool child (5). Helpful publications for par- 
ents of the deaf have been prepared by centers in 
Illinois and Kansas (75, 148) and by professional 
educators such as Montague (107) and Myklebust 
(110). The U. S. Children’s Bureau (146) and the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association (1) have pre- 
pared similar material for parents of the hard of 
hearing. 

During most of the history of the education of the 
deaf in Europe and the United States, there has been 
controversy regarding the type of instruction best 
suited to their needs. Some educators, the “oralists,” 
believe that speech, no matter how imperfect, is a 
distinct and necessary asset for the deaf if they are to 
adjust to the requirements of a hearing society. The 
“manualists” feel that the acquisition of spoken lan- 
guage and its corollary, lip reading, is not worth the 
extremes of time and effort necessary, since the speech 
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of the deaf is always rather artificial despite expert 
instruction. Two other groups have attempted a com- 
promise between these positions by proposing two 
separate types of instruction known as combined and 
simultaneous methods. The oral method is most 
widely used now. In 1956 it was employed with 18,336 
of the deaf and hard-of-hearing children in the survey 
mentioned earlier (3). The nonoral method was used 
with 1140, whereas 2354 were taught by the combined 
system and 1516 by the simultaneous method. The 
emphasis on the oral method may be due, in part, to 
the increasing utilization of residual hearing through 
use of improved group and individual hearing aids 
which have been found to assist the deaf in building 
speaking vocabularies (72, 73). 

Most education of the deaf has been conducted in 
settings which afford the deaf few contacts with 
groups of hearing children. Recently, in defiance of 
tradition, some attempt has been made to place the 
deaf in classes with the nondeaf. A New York City 
experiment (117) indicated that in a mixed class of 
deaf and hearing children both groups did as well as 
or better than would be expected of children of their 
ability. Yet true integration did not occur. It appears 
that a great deal of similar research is necessary be- 
fore integration can be either widely heralded or 
shouted down. 

Despite numerous periodical articles of discussion 
and opinion, there is a great paucity of research in 
the areas of curriculum and learning problems of the 
deaf and hard of hearing. The survey of needed re- 
search by Myklebust and Brutten (111) stresses the 
necessity for systematic investigation of teaching meth- 
ods, status of students and graduates, curriculum, and 
administrative problems. One comprehensive study 
was sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education: the 
qualifications necessary for teachers of the deaf were 
investigated (104). The findings, too lengthy to be 
summarized fully here, emphasize the need for skills 
and abilities in excess of those of the regular class- 
room teacher and for special personality characteris- 
tics. Fiedler (50) studied the socio-economic status of 
a group of fifty Poughkeepsie public-school children, 
aged 6 to 13, who had hearing defects of 20 decibels 
or greater. Using matched groups of “normal” and 
hard-of-hearing children, she found that the latter 
group had more contact with social agencies than the 
controls and that these contacts were more frequently 
concerned with financial and health services than were 
those of the hearing group. Family neglect and lack 
of medical follow-up for recognized ear conditions was 
a feature of the defective group. Prince (126) re- 
ported a study in which he found a definite correla- 
tion between the type of hearing loss (low or high 
frequency) and school achievement. His California 
junior high school students with high-frequency losses 
showed significantly lower achievement and citizen- 
ship ratings than those with low-frequency loss or the 
control group of “normals.” 

That the intellectual level and methods for meas- 
uring the intelligence of the deaf are still contro- 
versial subjects is indicated by the number of studies 
in these areas. Much of the work is still exploratory, 
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and results suggest the necessity of further investiga- 
tion rather than final conclusions. Oleron (121), using 
the 1938 edition of the Raven Progressive Matrices, 
showed the deaf to have marked intellectual inferiority 
and slower development, although those deafened 
after the age of five or six had intellectual capacities 
superior to those of children deafened younger. He 
concluded that deafness impairs the capacity to think 
abstractly. 

Using the comparatively small sample of 49 deaf 
children, Kirk and Perry (85) compared the Ontario 
and Nebraska tests for the deaf with the Stanford 
Binet. Results showed a mean IQ of 107.3 on the 
Binet, 95.7 on the Nebraska, and 102.9 on the On- 
tario. Although this study was not an attempt to 
establish the average IQ level of the deaf, its results 
are somewhat higher than those of Oleron and earlier 
investigators who used similar tests (8, 134). 

Lavos (90), working with 90 children of the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf, compared several perform- 
ance tests used in estimating intelligence. The tests 
used were considered adequate as measures of clusters 
of traits but were not deemed suitable for use in 
vocational planning. Also they should not be used 
interchangeably. Larr’s study (89) of perceptual and 
conceptual abilities of residential-school deaf children 
indicated that abilities of the deaf may differ from 
school to school. He cited the inadvisability of regard- 
ing a group at one school for the deaf as being 
representative of the deaf in general. These and other 
studies demonstrate the continued use of performance 
tests and scales with the deaf and the advisability of 
using several instruments rather than relying on one. 

The personality of the hearing handicapped has 
been the subject of several interesting studies. In a 
publication, Levine (93) presented a comprehensive 
study of the personality of the deaf and included an 
extensive review of the literature. Fiedler (51), study- 
ing a group of 83 hard-of-hearing children in regular 
public-school classes, reported that behavior and 
learning problems precipitated by the disability were 
attributed to causes other than hearing loss. As a 
result of this misdiagnosis, many of the children were 
receiving an educational program ill-suited to their 
needs. This, Fiedler felt, pointed up the necessity for 
early screening. 

McAndrew (98) found that the deaf show a very 
definite rigidity of personality and are unable to 
alter nongoal-attainment behavior. In a later study, 
Rutledge (135) obtained the information that deaf 
children tend to aspire to lower-than-normal achieve- 
ment in tasks which inyolve their handicap but do not 
lower their goals when functioning does not call for 
use of the impaired faculty. 

From even a brief perusal of research literature on 
the deaf, it is evident that there is need for more de- 
tailed study of all areas, particularly those of case 
finding, differential diagnosis, education, intelligence, 
and personality. More attention needs to be given to 
the verification of earlier research, and additional con- 
cern should be shown for the application of research 
from other fields. 

VISUALLY HANDICAPPED. More impressions 
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reach the brain for interpretation through the sense of 
sight than through all the other senses combined. 
Therefore, any deviation from normal vision has an 
important effect on the individual. Visual acuity is the 
measure which is applied in differentiating among the 
normal seeing, the partially sighted, and the blind. As 
with other handicaps, there is no precise definition of 
the degree of disability. Personality factors, cause of 
the defect, and other considerations may allow func- 
tioning above or below the level indicated by the 
measure. Researchers and others working with the 
blind generally agree on the following definitions of 
partial sight and blindness (6, 12, 65, 97): 

(a) The partially sighted are those persons whose 
visual acuity is between 20/70 and 20/200 in the bet- 
ter eye after maximum correction. For special educa- 
tion purposes, the partially sighted group may also 
include children who have progressive eye difficulties 
or who have eye diseases which require particular 
care if total blindness is to be prevented. 

(b) The blind, according to legal definitions, have 
a visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye after 
maximum correction or have a visual field which is 
restricted to less than 20 degrees in the widest diam- 
eter. In special educational settings, some legally blind 
children may read large-print materials and function 
as partially sighted. In addition to those few who 
can learn through their eyes, though legally blind, 
many blind persons have some light, object, or motion 
perception which can aid them in getting about, al- 
though most learning must come through senses other 
than seeing. 

Because of incomplete reporting of visual problems, 
lack of standards, definitions, and differing survey 
techniques, no exact count of persons with visual 
handicaps is available. The most accurate estimates 
indicate that in 1955 there were 68,000 partially 
seeing children in the preschool and school groups 
and about 12,400 blind children in the same age range 
(6). Hurlin (74) estimated that in 1952 there were 
308,000 blind of all ages in the United States. He 
predicted that this incidence would increase in future 
years because of the general growth in the population 
and the proportionate rise in the number of persons 
over 65, an age group which accounts for at least two 
thirds of existing blindness. In contrast to the ex- 
pected increase of blindness in the aged, the discovery 
that excess incubator oxygen causes retrolental fibro- 
plasia in premature infants promises to sharply reduce 
the cases of blindness in early childhood (131). Re- 
trolental fibroplasia has been responsible for 50 per- 
cent of all blindness in the preschool child in some 
States (84). 

The causes of blindness are numerous and may be 
generally classified as infectious diseases, injuries, 
poisonings, tumors, general systemic diseases, pre- 
natal factors, and undetermined factors (97). A report 
(112) on eye conditions of pupils in schools for 
the blind in 1951-52 listed percentages of various 
causes as follows: prenatal factors, 60 percent; retro- 
lental fibroplasia, 9 percent; infectious diseases, 11 
percent; injuries, 6 percent; tumors, 5 percent; and 
general and unspecified, 9 percent. Other reports on 
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causes (82, 83) compiled among younger children in 
the same period show a much higher percentage of 
retrolental fibroplasia, a significantly lower percentage 
of cases due to infectious diseases, and a drop in the 
cases due to prenatal factors. 

Traditionally, the education of the blind has been 
entrusted to the residential school. Recently, a num- 
ber of preschool blind children have been placed in 
nursery programs with the sighted or in local pre- 
schools for the blind, but the great majority of older 
children are educated in institutions away from home 
(6). A 1954 report (68) revealed that only 839 blind 
children were being educated in public elementary 
and secondary schools throughout the country. Rec- 
ognizing that segregated institutional placement has 
serious drawbacks, some educators have urged that 
blind children receive at least part of their education 
in local schools or in classes with the sighted. These 
suggestions on integration have caused a controversy 
among workers for the blind that has raged for 
several decades. Discussion and argument proceed, 
but little systematic research has been conducted 
relative to the advantages or disadvantages of public- 
school and residential educational programs. Buell 
(24) tabulated residential school administrators’ opin- 
ions on public-school placement of secondary-age 
youth. His findings, although interesting, are too 
subjective and personal to be conclusive. The public- 
school view of local integrated education as it exists 
in California is given by Enright (49), but again 
without any implicating conclusions. One study whose 
results seem important for planning, particularly to 
those engaged in the rapidly expanding preschool 
movement, is that of Norris (119). From the findings 
of a five-year study of preschool children who were 
placed in regular nursery programs, she concluded 
that integrated nursery-school experience may be 
quite important to the blind child’s development, but 
only if counseling and allied services are extended to 
the parents and the school. A publication which dis- 
cusses the over-all problem of educational placement 
of the blind is the American Foundation for the 
Blind’s Pine Brook Report (4). 

In other educational research, the qualifications for 
teachers of the blind were investigated by Mackie and 
Dunn (103). Based on the opinions of 208 special 
educators and 100 teachers of the blind, they found 
basic requirements for teachers of the blind to be 
identical with those for any teacher. But it was felt 
that in addition, the teachers of the blind should 
possess a variety of specialized information and skills, 
have an extensive psychological orientation to blind- 
ness, and be able to coordinate the necessary educa- 
tional and other services. 

One problem, obstacle perception by the blind, 
which has been a research project of long standing, 
seems to have been solved with some finality in recent 
years. Cumulative results from a number of studies 
(7, 35, 99, 142, 153) indicate that the blind are able 
to perceive and avoid obstacles by change in pitch 
as they approach an object. Other factors, such as 
change in loudness, odor, air currents, and heat 
radiation, are considered secondary or unimportant, 
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although they may be helpful to persons in whom the 
pitch cue does not operate. The obstacle sense seems 
to exist naturally in some blind and some sighted 
individuals but may be learned by others providing 
that hearing is acute and intelligence is near normal 
or above. Practice improves the obstacle sense, though 
to varying degrees in each individual. The findings 
have important implications for education of the 
blind, and they give an indication of the progress 
possible through concentrated systematic research, the 
type of research which is still rather uncommon in 
the field of blindness. 

In direct relation to the studies of object per- 
ception, intensive work has been carried on in the 
area of guidance devices for the blind. Jerome and 
Proshansky (76) report the successful use of several 
portable electric devices which worked rather well 
under experimental conditions but did not satisfy 
fully the requirements of a useful general-purpose 
guidance aid. Unfortunately, the project which de- 
veloped these aids was terminated before engineering 
knowledge gained in the later stages of the tests could 
be applied to the design and trial of the various de- 
vices. 

Little recent research has been conducted in the 
area of psychological testing, although Hayes, whose 
adapted intelligence tests are considered as the stand- 
ard instrument for use with the blind (67), has 
adapted the Ohio Interest Inventory for use with blind 
children in the intermediate grades. In experimental 
trials at Perkins Institute, the revised instrument was 
found to be satisfactory (66). Scholl (137), basing 
her conclusions on a study of 23 students at the 
Michigan School for the Blind, suggested that the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children might be 
valuable as an alternate test with the Hayes-Binet. 

The psychosocial adjustment of the blind has been 
subject to considerable speculation by experienced ob- 
servers and to investigation by several workers. Both 
the observations and investigations leave much to be 
desired as models of scientific inquiry. In the opinion 
of Chevigny (28), Cutsforth (40), and Platt (124), 
the blind generally fail to achieve satisfactory social 
adjustments, have few personal friends, experience 
emotional difficulty in making new social contacts, 
and as a result some withdraw into a fantasy life, 
resort to “blindisms” (automatic movements such as 
rubbing the eyes), or use other poor adjustment 
mechanisms. In order to overcome or prevent the 
reportedly poor social status of the blind, an attempt 
has been made to involve them in organized social 
activities. Ritter (132) has noted that small groups 
of the blind adjust to new social situations with the 
sighted better than the individual who participates 
alone. Kohn and Meyer (87) reported that, in their 
sample, one half of the subjects showed no definite 
preference for the blind or the sighted as companions, 
whereas one third of the group requested sighted 
friends exclusively. 

The apparent inability of the blind to achieve good 
psychosocial adjustment is of great import in equating 
their vocational potential, as social factors seem more 
important in the vocational adjustment of the blind 
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than work skills (28). Salmon (136) estimates that 
25 to 30 percent of the blind are employed. Only 
half work a 40-hour week in competitive business or 
industry. Sheltered workshops or home industries ac- 
commodate the others. A study by Buell (25), how- 
ever, shows that 75 percent of former students of the 
California School for the Blind were employed as 
adults. According to Cutsforth, the blind are rarely 
doing the things they would like to do or are best 
fitted to do (40). The employed blind experience little 
job security (28) and average considerably smaller 
earnings than the sighted (129). 

The partially seeing have a lesser handicap than 
the blind and apparently have fewer problems. Be- 
cause they function essentially as the sighted, little 
research attention has been given to partially seeing 
individuals. Kerby (84) studied 7310 partially seeing 
children in 1951 and found that their defects fell 
into four categories with the following incidences: 
(a) refractive errors (myopia, hyperopia, astigma- 
tism), 49 percent; (b) developmental anomalies 
(cataract, albinism), 22 percent; (c) defects of mus- 
cle function (strabismus, nystagmus), 18 percent; and 
(d) other diseases or defects (general diseases, in- 
fections, traumas, tumors), 11 percent. 

The U. S. Office of Education reported that, in 
1952-53, 1470 children were receiving instruction in 
special classes for the partially seeing (68). In order 
to help educators recognize the partially seeing child 
or the one with eye difficulties, Robinson (133) ana- 
lyzed four visual screening tests. Results showed 
considerable variability between tests and indicated 
the need for further research into their reliability. In 
a series of studies on teacher qualification, the U. S. 
Office of Education surveyed teachers and special edu- 
cators in regard to desired qualifications in a teacher 
of the partially seeing (102). Results were similar 
to those recorded for teachers of the blind and deaf 
(103, 104). Pintner (123) studied the advisability of 
using an adapted version of the Stanford-Binet with 
the partially sighted. He found the standard examina- 
tion to be satisfactory except in cases of very poor 
vision. In the only study presently available on the 
personality of the partially sighted, Mull (108) used 
the Bernreuter inventory on one hundred college 
students. She found no convincing evidence that 
normal variations in vision are directly related to any 
educational or psychological variables. 

MOTOR HANDICAPPED, The term motor handi- 
capped includes a great array of disabilities having in 
common the fact that they interfere with the normal 
use of bones, muscles, or joints. A 1948 report of the 
Children’s Bureau estimated that there were 449,545 
motor-handicapped children under 21 years of age 
in the United States (147). The 1954 statistical re- 
port of the U. S. Office of Education listed 17,813 
crippled children in public day schools (68). Esti- 
mating the total number of motor handicapped is 
difficult because no clear limitation of the term 
exists. Incorporating available figures into educational 
planning is also a problem, because the motor handi- 
capped child may be at home, in a hospital, in a 
special class, or in a regular class, depending upon 
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the extent of the disability and his adjustment to it. 
The entire field of educational planning is complicated 
further by the fact that the causes of these motor 
defects are changing. Poliomyelitis, once the leading 
crippler, has shown a dramatic decline in incidence 
since the introduction of the Salk vaccine. Tubercu- 
losis of the bone, too, has been sharply curbed by 
the use of the newer drugs. Presently, cerebral palsy 
holds the spotlight as one of the main causes of motor 
handicaps in children. Under the influence of a 
strong parent movement, the amount of research 
devoted to cerebral palsy has exceeded that given to 
any of the other motor handicaps. 

Etiologically, cerebral palsy differs from other 
motor handicaps in that it is neurological rather than 
orthopedic in origin. Statistics on the exact prevalence 
of cerebral palsy are not available. Nevertheless the 
great interest in the problem has produced a number 
of studies, from which a general idea of its incidence 
may be obtained (11, 32, 48, 71, 118). Basing his 
comment on existing studies, Wishik (152) states 
that cerebral palsy is found in one of every 170 live 
births. Altman (2), using the same sources, estimates 
that there are from 300 to 350 cases per 100,000 
general population, or between 500,000 and 600,000 
cerebral-palsied persons in the United States at any 
one given time. 

Information on the causes of cerebral palsy is still 
indefinite but tends to lean away from the former 
heavy importance given mechanical birth injuries and 
to place more stress on hazards occurring in early 
pregnancy and on the problem of anoxia before and 
during birth. 

The intellectual capabilities of the cerebral-palsied 
have been the subject of divergent opinion for many 
years. In 1946 McIntire (101) reported that one of 
every three cerebral-palsied children was either border- 
line in intelligence or mentally defective, thus refuting 
those who felt that the majority of the cerebral-palsied 
were severely retarded. More recently, the results of 
a number of studies, only a few of which are men- 
tioned here, indicate that perhaps two thirds of the 
cerebral-palsied are borderline or mentally defective 
(26, 71, 81, 88). Similar findings by Dundson (48), 
who tested a large group of English children, sus- 
tained the trend toward a concept of limited edu- 
cability. Also, the evidence is growing that there is 
not a great variation in intelligence among the several 
types of cerebral palsy (26, 79). 

Much of the confusion over intellectual level has 
been due to the extreme difficulty of testing the 
cerebral-palsied and the relative inadequacy of the 
psychological instruments available. Katz (81) found 
that the regular Stanford-Binet penalized the cerebral- 
palsied but that some items might be modified so that 
the test could be used with a fair degree of con- 
fidence, In later research, Katz (80) described the 
values of his own modification of the Stanford-Binet, 
which he termed “the pointing scale method.” In an 
attempt to provide instruments designed specifically 
for the cerebral-palsied, Haeussermann (63) and 
Kogan (86) have developed their own measures of 
intelligence and educability. Both are oriented toward 
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the preschool child, but as yet their effectiveness re- 
mains unproved. In studying the more widely known 
Columbia Mental Maturity Scale, several investigators 
(18, 27, 59) have concluded that although it shows 
promise it requires considerable revision and re- 
standardization if it is to be effective with the cerebral- 
palsied. With a different approach to the problem of 
predicting a child’s developmental potential, Berko 
(17) used the Gesell Schedules and the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale to determine possible progress 
in a training program. Both scales were found useful 
as rough predictors. 

In addition to impairing motion and mental func- 
tioning, cerebral palsy has been found to affect visual, 
auditory, and tactual perception adversely in many 
cases. A series of studies by Dolphin and Cruickshank 
(42, 43, 44, 45) indicate that the perceptual and 
conceptual processes of the cerebral-palsied are quite 
similar to those in individuals who are mentally re- 
tarded through brain injury but are without motor 
involvement. Consequently, the authors recommend a 
highly structured educational program with emphasis 
on the elimination of distracting stimuli (42). 

The effect of cerebral palsy on personality has been 
the subject of relatively little research. One available 
investigation by Block (20) reported no significant 
difference between the basic personality structure of 
spastics and athetoids, thus refuting an earlier theory 
expounded by Phelps. Block did find that in his study 
group of 38 children of average intelligence (spastics, 
IO 96.8; athetoids, IQ 95.8) all were maladjusted in 
one or more of the areas of personality investigated. 

The mass of research relating to the intelligence 
and perceptive difficulties of the cerebral-palsied seems 
to have had little immediate effect on research or 
thinking regarding special education for this group. 
Except for a great number of articles on the teaching 
of speech to the cerebral palsied, few of which may 
be considered research, and descriptions of existing or 
proposed educational programs and facilities, there 
have been very few studies relating to curriculum, 
methods of teaching, use of special materials, ad- 
ministrative techniques, or other matters important to 
educational planning. Fouracre and Thiel: (55) have 
presented a discussion of the planning necessary for 
the mentally retarded cerebral-palsied. They note an 
overemphasis on motor disability in planning, and they 
outline a program of training patterned after the 
“occupational education” approach used with the 
non-motor-handicapped retarded. A survey of the 
New York City cerebral palsy program (34) also 
fcund dissatisfaction with the emphasis on orthopedic 
defect to the neglect of intellectual and perceptive 
deficiencies, though these classes did not admit the 
retarded. Wallace and others (149), using general 
criteria such as ability to sit, stand, ambulate, dress, 
and function well socially and emotionally, studied 
the progress of the cerebral-palsied in a special pro- 
gram. They concluded that the rapid progress which 
is often discernible when a child first enters a cerebral 
palsy class is not constant and the child gradually 
reaches a plateau in many abilities. They questioned 
the feasibility of keeping the cerebral-palsied in pro- 
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grams of intensive special therapy once such a plateau 
is reached. 

Although in the past decade the cerebral-palsied 
have received far more attention than other groups 
of the motor handicapped, research in other areas 
has also been carried on. However, these studies are 
fewer in number and are concerned mainly with 
medical and psychological problems. 

Donofrio (46) studied the intelligence, school 
achievement, and emotional adjustment of 139 boys 
and 131 girls, ranging in age from 5 to 16, who 
evidenced a variety of crippling conditions, He found 
intelligence to be normal except in cases where the 
central nervous system was involved, Severity of dis- 
ability and length of hospitalization apparently had 
no direct correlation with intelligence. The children’s 
age-grade placement in school approximated that of 
the noncrippled, and the group’s emotional adjust- 
ment also fell within the normal range on the test 
used. The psychological effects of poliomyelitis were 
investigated by Young (155). Of his 17 young adult 
patients, seven reported anxiety and most felt frus- 
tration, resentment, anger, and hopelessness during 
the acute stage of the disease. A year later, 13 sub- 
jects complained of weakness, fatigue, irritability, and 
tenseness, symptoms which the author felt might 
indicate repressed anxiety. Cruickshank and Dolphin 
(39) examined the emotional needs of crippled chil- 
dren in special classes and reported no significant 
differences in mean scores on the Raths test but found 
some evidence that guilt feelings were frequently re- 
pressed. An investigation into the behavior of 52 
children with poliomyelitis was conducted by Meyer 
(105). Results indicated that all her subjects showed 
behavior problems and that these were more serious 
in the home than in the hospital school. Another re- 
port on behavior of post-polio children is that of 
Harris (64). He found little difference in the behavior 
of his 58 subjects as compared to a group of children 
who had not had polio. However, in contrast to the 
subjects in Meyer’s investigation, Harris’s sample was 
studied two years after the acute stage of the disease, 
and few cases had even moderate residual crippling. 

In other- areas of personality, Cruickshank (38) 
found that the crippled have more fears and guilt 
feelings than the “normal” and that these feelings 
have a direct impact on the less satisfactory social 
adjustment the crippled feel they are making. Cruick- 
shank (37) reported in another investigation that his 
crippled adolescent subjects had a desire to be normal 
yet showed less ability than normal controls to assume 
responsibility for their own success. There have been 
several personality studies which have utilized pro- 
jective techniques, Fitsgerald (52) found that crippled 
boys tended to show less aggression and more over- 
protection. Both boys and girls showed the same 
amount of rejection as the control group. Broida 
and others (23) used their revision of the Symonds 
Picture Story test to study fantasy production of the 
crippled. According to their findings, the crippled 
subjects studied did not produce stories which related 
to handicapped or crippled persons, apparently at- 
tempting thus to feel “normal” and gain the social 
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acceptance and economic independence they needed. 
Silverstein and Robinson (139) studied 22 children, 
aged 9 to 12, who were in the chronic stage of polio- 
myelitis and found that three fourths of the subjects 
appeared to respect their disability in their figure 
drawings. Ilowever, a comparison of their drawings 
with those produced by “non-polio” controls showed 
few significant differences between the two groups. 

With the orthopedically handicapped, as is true 
with the blind, deaf, cerebral-palsied, and special 
health problems, almost no research attention has 
been given to educational problems. Studies in New 
York City (116, 154) of classes for the orthopedically 
handicapped revealed, among other things, that ortho- 
pedic students, as a group, did not reach the scho- 
lastic level of nonhandicapped children of the same 
age and grade, that their intelligence was normal 
except in the cerebral-palsy units, and that the ortho- 
pedic children appeared immature and egocentric on 
the whole. In a study of the educational abilities and 
needs of 137 orthopedically handicapped children con- 
ducted by Fouracre and others (56), findings similar 
to those of the New York City study were reported; 
however, a lower average level of intelligence was 
found because of a greater percentage of cerebral- 
palsied in the sample. Investigating the feasibility of 
educating the physically handicapped in classes with 
nonhandicapped children, Force (54) studied 63 chil- 
dren, 48 of whom were orthopedically handicapped 
His conclusion was that psychological integration was 
not achieved by mere presence of the physically handi- 
capped in a regular classroom and that the handi- 
capped children were not as well accepted as their 
nonhandicapped counterparts. 

Research in the area of the orthopedically handi- 
capped has increased significantly, mainly because of 
the great interest in cerebral palsy. Much of the 
research, however, has been rather fragmentary and 
somewhat repetitive. Few educational problems have 
been covered, and little attempt has been made to 
apply to the classroom the knowledge gained from 
other research. 

SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS. The person with 
a special health problem may suffer from one of a 
variety of handicaps, usually invisible, which restricts 
his activity and requires a special medical or educa- 
tional regimen. The special health problems considered 
here are allergy, cardiopathology, diabetes, epilepsy, 
and tuberculosis. 

Allergy. Allergic disorders constitute a number of 
reactions occurring in different organs of the body. 
Eczema, asthma, hay fever, hives, and swellings of 
the lips or eyelids are the most common manifesta- 
tions of allergy. There is no general agreement as to 
what causes allergic reactions, although, with the 
development of psychosomatic medicine, increasing 
attention has been paid to psychological factors. Using 
a liberal definition, about 50 percent of the general 
Population may be said to be allergic. Restricting the 
classification to recognized disorders such as those 
cited, about 7 percent of the total population is in- 
cluded (33), Despite their frequency, allergic reac- 
tions have been subjected to relatively little research. 
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Several investigators (29, 128) have found evidence 
to suggest that allergy is a definite cause of behavior 
problems in children, but no further research has been 
undertaken to substantiate their findings. Asthma has 
received more attention than any of the other allergic 
conditions. Researchers have found—but again the 
findings are tentative—that the asthmatic generally 
suffers from maternal rejection (60, 106); is char- 
acterized by an anxious, insecure, and dependent 
personality (114); has generally poor school adjust- 
ment (13); and grows to be a generally egocentric, 
immature, seclusive, and moody adult (145). 
Cardiopathology. Recent estimates of heart disease 
indicate that it affects one of every 17 persons and 
accounts for about one half of all deaths in the United 
States (9). It is a long-term disability in many cases 
and has become our chief public-health problem. 
Adults suffer from a great array of heart conditions, 
most of which are entirely unrelated except that their 
main debilitating effect centers upon the heart. With 
children, the major causes of cardiopathology are 
rheumatic fever and congenital defects, in that order. 
Rheumatic fever is more frequent in cold, wet, and 
higher altitude areas and in poorer neighborhoods. 
Hence, the incidence of rheumatic-caused cardiac 
disability varies, with estimates ranging from less 
than 0.5 percent to 4 or 5 percent, depending upon 
region as well as socio-economic conditions (150). 
The number of “congenital hearts” is not accurately 
known but is probably increasing as newer tech- 
niques of heart surgery save the lives of many children 
who previously would have succumbed to their de- 
fect. Investigating children’s psychological reactions 
to rheumatic heart disease, Bauer (15) found that it 
Was very difficult for children to comprehend the con- 
cept of their malady. In other research, Freed and 
Cruickshank (58) concluded that, although cardiac 
children had a definite fear of their condition, their 
general adjustment did not differ significantly from 
that of nonhandicapped children and was somewhat 
superior to that of children with various other physical 
handicaps. Contrarily, several other studies (114, 115) 
have found that cardiac children develop withdrawn 
personalities and exceed normal children in degree 
of neuroticism and dependency. Long hospital stays, 
family problems, and restricted activity appear to have 
a definite, if not permanent, effect on the cardiac child 
and require that his family be afforded special social, 
psychological, and educational assistance (115). 
Class placement of the cardiac child who can return 
to school is still a somewhat disputed subject. The 
general consensus is that, except in extreme cases, the 
child should be placed in a regular grade—although 
special class placement may be advised for short 
periods—and restricted as to activities only when such 
restriction is medically necessary (115, 150). The 
same trend toward placing the cardiac according to 
his ability rather than disability is found in vocational 
placement of the adult. In one of a number of voca- 
tional studies, Thompson and Camp (144) investi- 
gated 432 cardiac employees of a petroleum company 
and found that they worked well when placed selec- 
tively. The undiagnosed cardiacs posed the major 
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problem and suggested the need for periodic checkups 
and a program to reduce the workers’ fear of detec- 
tion. 

Diabetes. Once a fatal or severely crippling condi- 
tion, diabetes can now be controlled with insulin so 
that the diabetic’s life span is equal to the average life 
expectancy (113). The specific cause of diabetes is 
not known, but several factors such as infection, 
overeating, heredity, endocrine dysfunction, and psy- 
chological stress seem to be associated with the dis- 
ability. Approximately 13,000 children under the age 
of 15 have diabetes (151). It has a profound effect 
on the life of the child and his family, since medica- 
tion, diet, and infection must be carefully watched 
and because this care is usually of lifetime duration. 
Limitation of activity and the consequent hampering 
of social functions in adolescence place a severe 
strain on the diabetic’s personality (151). Johannsen 
and Bennett (77) studied the responses of 57 dia- 
betics, aged 7 to 9, to a battery of psychological tests 
and found that they had average intelligence, experi- 
enced high rates of anxiety and inner tension, tended 
to turn their aggressions outward, and deviated from 
the general pattern of socialization. There have been 
no reported special education provisions for diabetics, 
although a number of summer camps have been or- 
ganized for them in recent years (141). The problem 
of diabetes, except for medical aspects, has not yet 
been explored thoroughly, and a great deal of research 
is necessary before a total picture of the diabetic may 
be drawn. 

Epilepsy. In recent years the scientific management 
of epilepsy has been given more public attention than 
at any other time in history. Professional workers have 
attempted to dispel the mystery, confusion, and gen- 
eral horror which surround epilepsy and to replace 
these attitudes with acceptance and understanding. 
Epilepsy is usually classified in two major groups: 
(a) symptomatic epilepsy and (b) idiopathic epi- 
lepsy. The symptomatic classification implies that some 
causative agent has been found. The idiopathic clas- 
sification is used when no cause is discernible. Grand 
mal and petit mal are common terms used to indicate 
gross and minimal seizures, respectively, although re- 
search workers have indicated several other types of 
seizure and have subdivided the petite type into more 
definitive categories (12, 22). 

Epilepsy begins most often in childhood and may 
recur throughout life. As with most handicaps, its 
incidence is difficult to determine. Findings from draft 
examinations indicated a prevalence of five cases per 
thousand men examined (12). Hock and Knight (69) 
estimate that there are about 700,000 epileptics in the 
United States. Bridge (21) found that of 14,873 chil- 
dren examined at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 987 had 
convulsive disorders. Of the total number, 390 or 
2.62 percent were diagnosed as having epilepsy, 350 
were diagnosed as having febrile convulsions, and 350 
cases were unexplained, 

The intelligence of the epileptic has been investi- 
gated many times, with rather contradictory results. 
Early investigations, carried on in institutions, showed 
the epileptic to be from 10 to 30 1Q points below the 
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intelligence of the general population. Later research, 
conducted in hospitals and in clinics, indicated that 
the epileptic in society approximates the intelligence 
of the general population (22). 

In a recent study, Collins (31) examined 400 non- 
hospitalized epileptics at the Children’s Medical Cen- 
ter in Boston. She found their intelligence to be aver- 
age and well above that reported in many previous 
studies. Little evidence of intellectual deterioration 
existed except in cases of pathology. There was a 
distinct difference between the intellectual level of 
the idiopathic and symptomatic groups, the former 
showing superiority. The latter finding is in agreement 
with the majority of earlier studies (22). 

Students of epilepsy are in agreement that person- 
ality and/or emotional problems somehow intensify, 
exacerbate, or accompany epilepsy. However, there is 
no agreement regarding the so-called “epileptic per- 
sonality,” although recent findings support the conten- 
tion that such an entity does not exist (10, 122, 130). 
Treatment of the epileptic’s personality and emotional 
problems is feasible and may lead to a reduction or 
elimination of seizures (36). 

Most epileptic children can attend school and par- 
ticipate in most class activities; the more severe types 
are institutionalized (94). Nonetheless, because of 
popular misconceptions regarding the epileptic’s in- 
telligence and personality and the characteristics of 
his seizures, many schools still exclude the epileptic 
child. To meet this and other problems of educating 
epileptics, particularly those with frequent seizures, a 
British publication (30) suggests placement in spe- 
cial schools. In this country, Ohio (125), Los Angeles 
(127), and Detroit (143) operate special programs 
of various types. In general, epileptics, when ac- 
cepted, attend regular classes and seem to do rather 
well there, particularly when their seizures are con- 
trolled by one or another of the newer medications. 
There have been no comprehensive studies of the 
relative merits of segregated and integrated programs 
for the epileptic, but such research seems indicated if 
future planning is to be done intelligently. 

Tuberculosis. In the field of tuberculosis, as in 
diabetes, epilepsy, and other disabilities, medical prog- 
ress in prevention, control, and care is readily evi- 
dent. Although the exact incidence of tuberculosis 
in all its forms is not known, recent statistics show 
that in many sections of the United States the number 
of young persons infected with tuberculosis bacilli as 
determined by skin tests has declined from a former 
incidence rate of 90 percent to 5 or 10 percent (109). 
Tuberculosis has become a disease of older persons, 
particularly men. 

While the disease is active, the tuberculous child 
may be educated in hospital schools or classes. Once 
the child is noninfectious and strong enough phys- 
ically, he may be placed in a special class or school. 
Eventually, he should return to a regular classroom 
where, as in the case of the cardiac child, his activities 
should be restricted only when it is medically neces- 
sary. Controlled systematic research into the person- 
ality of the tubercular is scant but indicates that 
tuberculosis does not have a regressive effect on in- 
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telligence; that anxiety, mild neuroticism, neuras- 
thenia, and discontent are frequently found; that the 
optimism attributed to the tubercular is pretty much 
a myth; and that the tubercular as a group do not 
exhibit any unique behavior (14). 

Employment of the tubercular is less of a problem 
than formerly because of higher employment levels 
and the growth in public acceptance of tuberculosis, 
Because the convalescent period is rather lengthy, 
sheltered workshop programs such as the Altro work- 
shops in New York City have been found to be help- 
ful in building up work tolerance and in giving the 
patient time in which to gain a psychological adjust- 
ment to whatever restrictions are imposed upon him 
by his disability. In a study of a sheltered workshop in 
Boston, McFarland (100) found that the death rate 
for workshop patients ten years after discharge was 
22 percent, compared to an 80 percent death rate 
among patients who had not attended the workshop. 

In the area of special health problems, we find a 
group of conditions which, despite their high inci- 
dence, are relatively uninvestigated and misunderstood 
except in their medical aspects. Advances in drug 
therapy, surgery, and general medical care have re- 
duced the incidence of tuberculosis, have prolonged 
the life of the cardiac and diabetic, and have given 
the epileptic relief from his seizures. Yet comparable 
advances in education, social welfare, psychology, and 
other areas—advances attainable only through inten- 
sive research—are essential if the optimum fruition of 
medical achievements is to be realized. 

The care of the physically handicapped has shown 
considerable progress in recent years. Many persons 
who were formerly neglected are receiving attention. 
The cerebral-palsied, the progressively involved ortho- 
pedically handicapped, and to some extent the home- 
bound are several groups to whom services have 
been greatly extended. However, some areas of service 
require additional support. As with the normal child, 
education for the handicapped in rural areas is in- 
ferior to educational opportunities provided in urban 
communities. Preschool education and special sec- 
ondary placements are on the increase but still lag 
far behind the need. Guidance, vocational training, 
and vocational placement have been improved for the 
post-school physically handicapped, but integration of 
these services with the school program remains to be 
accomplished in most cases, 

In the field of education, there is a dearth of high- 
quality, well-coordinated research. More trained work- 
ers are needed, and they must be provided with suffi- 
cient time and facilities. The research assistance given 
by parent groups and other private agencies, although 
helpful, has not been of sufficient quantity to show 
significant results. Further effort should be made to 
report and consolidate research findings in order to 
avoid unnecessary duplication and to provide an 
overview for the planning of future studies. Good 
examples of what can be done in this area are the 
publications by Lende (91) on blindness and Graham 
and Mullen (62) on rehabilitation. 
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Systematic efforts to assemble information about 
the satisfactory physical facilities for schools began 
early in the nineteenth century. When Henry 
Barnard was secretary of the Board of Commissioners 
of Common Schools for Connecticut in 1838, he pre- 
pared a series of papers on the subject of “school 
architecture” which later was published (14). He 
assembled information on the condition of “school 
houses” in the few New England states where public 
education had then received sufficient attention. He 
noted that while some advance had been made in 
remedying the deficiencies of school houses, the level 
of actual attainment was still very low. Since the days 
of Henry Barnard, our conceptions of education have 
changed; the importance of elementary, secondary, 


and higher education in an advancing society has 
increased; and hence the problems of providing satis- 
factory physical facilities in schools and colleges have 
mounted in both magnitude and complexity. 

Research on school and college buildings has been 
of various types. Some has been the contribution of 
the engineer whose concerns are primarily materials 
of construction and their use in the fabrication of 
structures. Some of it has drawn upon many disci- 
plines to bear upon such subjects as human vision 
and means of facilitating sight for various purposes 
under various conditions of physical environment. A 
good deal of literature (and some of it of the highest 
quality) has been the product of architects who design 
school and college buildings. There are thus extensive 
sources both directly and indirectly related to the 
subject which are not strictly educational research. 
Since, however, some such sources are a part of the 
prevailing technology in this field, divergence into 
various interdisciplinary areas is common to special- 
ists in school and college facilities, their planning, 
their design, and their construction. 

The educational community itself has produced 
considerable research on unique problems of school 
and college buildings. There have been numerous 
studies on: (a) evaluating or determining the ade- 
quacy of physical facilities for educational purposes; 
(b) assessing services related to the operation, main- 
tenance, and management of educational facilities; 
(c) determining features of various spaces in build- 
ings so that they may best accommodate the educa- 
tional activities to be assigned to them; and (d) 
planning educational facilities so that they will be 
of the proper kind, of the right amount, and in the 
right locations for efficient use. 

Literature on the subject of plant and equipment is 
therefore extensive. Bibliographies published some 
years ago by Indiana University listed approximately 
7000 titles prior to 1937 (76). It has been estimated 
that a bibliography on the subject of school plant and 
equipment would exceed 10,000 items and that it is 
increasing annually in geometric proportion. A great 
number of these items are not strictly research pub- 
lications. Many of them are descriptions of the solu- 
tion of school plant planning problems—accounts of 
architects, educational consultants, school administra- 
tors, and others in the solution of specific problems. 
Extensive coverage of the subject may be found in 
issues of the Review of Educational Research dating 
from 1932 (33, 58, 61, 63, 67, 78, 79, 80, 161). Bibli- 
ographies are found in annual issues of The American 
School and University (21). 

Many areas of school plant and equipment lend 
themselves to objective analysis. On the other hand, 
such phases as “planning” and “designing” require a 
type of ingenuity and inventiveness which is a syn- 
thesis of science, art, and business. Many of the most 
authoritative general treatises on the subject of school 
and college buildings and equipment are primarily 
nonresearch efforts, despite the fact that they are 
based heavily upon research. Among general publica- 
tions which are research-oriented, yet strongly colored 
with either the imaginative qualities of the architec- 
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tural designer or the creative perspective of the edu- 
cational planner, are those by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators (2), Caudill (30), 
Engelhardt and others (55, 56, 57), Herrick and 
others (76), MacConnell (97), National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction (110), and Sumption and 
Landes (148). A committee of the American Council 
on Education outlined problems in the area and con- 
templated a series of fundamental research studies (4). 

THE SITUATION IN GENERAL. The United 
States experienced a school construction boom fol- 
lowing World War I in the decade of the twenties. 
This was followed by a slump in the thirties during 
the great depression, and a further slump during the 
period of World War II, 1940 to 1945. Funds were 
not available during the depression years, and war 
priorities prevented the construction of buildings 
during the first half of the following decade. Follow- 
ing World War II, the supplying of needed additional 
housing was hindered by increasing construction costs 
and a shortage of building materials in the war's 
aftermath. In the meantime, birth rates continued at 
high levels and enrollments in elementary schools, 
secondary schools, and higher educational institutions 
increased at rapid rates. 

As a means of assembling facts on the severity of 
this situation, Congress authorized a nationwide sur- 
vey which was conducted in the decade following the 
termination of World War II hostilities (157, 158, 
159). Though there has been considerable dispute as 
to the interpretation of the statistics made available 
in the school facilities survey, the results have shown 
that the obsolescence and the growing shortages of 
school facilities in elementary and secondary schools 
are of substantial magnitude (97, p. 12-13). 

Certain facts concerning the public elementary- 
and secondary-school buildings are available from the 
School Facilities Survey based upon reports from 43 
states for the school year 1949-50. At that time, 52 
percent of elementary-school buildings were more 
than 30 years old, and 25 percent of secondary- 
school buildings were more than 25 years old. The 
percentage of elementary pupils housed in the older 
buildings was 35, a figure considered to indicate 
undesirable general conditions. The percentage of 
enrollment in public secondary schools in buildings 
over 30 years old at the time of the survey was about 
26, 

The fact that there are large numbers of small 
rural schools partly explains the very high percentage 
of buildings without kindergartens, music rooms, li- 
braries, gymnasiums, auditoriums, lunch rooms, 
health rooms and multi-purpose rooms reported in 
the Facilities Survey. On the secondary level, between 
10 and 20 percent of high schools were reported with- 
out gymnasiums, science rooms, shops, homemaking 
rooms, and auditoriums. Between 20 and 40 percent 
of high schools were reported without libraries, music 
rooms, or business education classrooms. Fifty-nine 
percent did not have special art rooms, and 66 per- 
cent did not have health rooms. Of public elementary- 
and secondary-school buildings of one-story construc- 
tion, 74 percent were combustible. Fifty-two percent 
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of enrollment was housed in such buildings. Twenty- 
two percent of two-story buildings and 13 percent of 
buildings with three or more stories were reported 
combustible. Thirty-nine percent of the elementary- 
school buildings were rated in a “satisfactory” cate- 
gory, and 54 percent of secondary schools were 
included in this category. 

As American education entered the second half 
of the twentieth century there were thus deficits in 
educational facilities both in quantity and in kind, 
in the face of increasing enrollments. In addition 
there was a continuing impact of international and 
domestic developments dictating an advancement and 
improvement of educational services (112). Those 
concerned with educational facilities have responded 
by giving thought to the ideas about education—not 
only what it now is, but also what it should be or is 
most likely to be like in view of inevitable change. 
When ground is broken for a new building, the die 
is cast for accommodating an educational activity of 
twenty or thirty years hence. Planners are confronted 
with the problem of expeditiously and economically 
providing not only more educational facilities, but 
also facilities better suited to modern concepts of 
education. Efficiency in planning procedures which 
will produce buildings uniquely suited to the uses to 
which they are to be put is therefore a critical area 
in the school construction field. 

The remainder of this summary is organized in 
four topics in the order of their proximity to the task 
of creating functional educational plant and equip- 
ment—functional in the sense of maximally facilitat- 
ing the wide range of human activities encompassed 
within the province of various kinds of educational 
institutions. The most central of these topics, unique 
facility requirements of educational operations, deals 
with the unique character of educational operations 
themselves which, when translated into physical struc- 
tures and their appurtenances, is distinguishable from 
other physical structures such as hotels, private 
dwellings, garages, factories, or office buildings. It is 
to be noted, however, that many educational estab- 
lishments consist of virtually all these other facilities 
as well as the structures devoted uniquely to educa- 
tional uses. 

The second topic, human requirements and physical 
facilities, covers research, much of which has no more 
relevance to education than to other facets of human 
affairs requiring habitation. Architects, engineers, 
psychologists, and others are accumulating informa- 
tion on how human beings can be made comfortable 
and safe in an environment which is sanitary, pleas- 
ant, and conducive to proficiency in the performance 
of various activities. 

The third topic, planning facilities for schools and 
colleges, deals with the processes and techniques by 
which new structures may be designed and old ones 
refurbished so that they will best serve the human 
activities and educational purposes of educational 
institutions. The final topic, administering school 
plant and equipment, covers research on the admin- 
istrative aspects of providing and maintaining ade- 
quate facilities. 
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UNIQUE FACILITY REQUIREMENTS OF ED- 
UCATIONAL OPERATIONS. The better school and 
college buildings designed and constructed in recent 
years differ from those of earlier periods not only 
because of economic pressure and developments in 
construction technology, but also because of changes 
in the educational concept. On all levels, elementary, 
secondary, and higher, there have been at least four 
major changes in our view of the educational pro- 
gram. These changes have had a profound effect 
upon at least the outstanding examples of buildings 
completed in recent years (55, 56, 59, 124). These 
changes result from: (a) An extension of the pur- 
poses of education. No longer is elementary educa- 
tion viewed as simply the mastery of the 3 R’s. No 
longer is secondary and higher education considered 
to be a simple organization of subjects and courses. 
(b) A reexamination of the learner and the learning 
process. Current learning theory emphasizes interest, 
motivation, experience, and activity. This is in con- 
trast to the traditional ideas of education by processes 
of assign, study, recite. In the elementary-school field, 
for instance, information regarding child growth and 
development has been used as a resource for build- 
ing planning and design (35, 117). (c) More rational 
approaches to the organization of educational experi- 
ences. Our efforts to accommodate in schools and col- 
leges differences in human characteristics have led 
to such devices as ability grouping, differentiation of 
curriculums, and specialization of courses. There has 
been an intellectually convincing counter-movement 
toward integration—the organization of instruction 
so that learnings are tied together. (d) A reexamina- 
tion of the administrative organization of educational 
services for our populations. The small neighborhood 
primary school, the junior high school, and the junior 
college are but a few of the changes which have al- 
ready occurred in this regard. 

These and similar developments have produced a 
reaction which has been reflected in several examples 
in education facilities and in observations of author- 
ities in the school and college building field (3, 30, 
37, 99, 121, 123). The following paragraphs contain 
some of the changes in physical facilities which have 
been attributed in large part to changes in ideas 
about education. 

Trends in Adapting Design to Program. Foremost 
among recent developments in design of buildings 
for educational purposes is greater simplicity (99, 
160). There is less emphasis upon exterior ornamen- 
tation and huge costly spaces such as auditoriums and 
gymnasiums. The conventional scheme of vertical 
combinations of two or more stories of tiers of 
standard classrooms in one single building block is 
giving way to less compact plans. There are, in fact, 
so many ways in which educational spaces are now 
combined into building plans that there is no accept- 
able single scheme for classification of plan types. 
The variety of building possibilities is suggested by 
the partial listing of types given by Herrick and 
others (76, p. 177-80): (a) Core-type—Basic units 
of building are rectangular single-story block; class- 
rooms back to back; utility core in center; windows 
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plus room lighting. (b) Loft-type—Basic units of 
building are large industrial-type rectangular loft or 
bay; spaces within area broken up into rooms, corri- 
dors, and other spaces as desired; spaces without 
exterior walls depend upon artificial illumination and 
roof lighting. (c) Wing-type—Units of building 
arranged in series of wings as dictated by space 
requirements, site conditions, etc. (d) Finger-type— 
Classroom wings perpendicular to base block of ad- 
ministrative and other spaces in manner suggesting 
fingers. (e) Cluster-type—Clusters of classrooms con- 
nected by passageways. (f) Campus-type—Series of 
separate or loosely connected units. 

Newer buildings feature flexibility and expansibil- 
ity to accommodate a variety of activities within the 
program and possible future changes in the program 
and the levels of students to be housed in them 
(127). Architectural style is coming to produce a 
free and open effect in contrast to the restrictive 
effect of the conventional building. 

A reaction against the over-regimentation and the 
mass education of large schools has encouraged plan- 
ning of buildings of smaller capacity. In some urban 
areas where large secondary schools are necessary, 
spaces are broken up within the school to permit 
the dispersal of students into smaller groups for the 
main part of the educational program. The “school- 
within-a-school” idea has had several applications 
(3, 141, 147). The scheme is considered an aid in 
the development of common learnings or core pro- 
grams and provides spaces for both small-group and 
large-group activities which cannot be conducted in 
ordinary classrooms. Facilities for two or more “little 
schools” contain rooms for the core program of 
language arts, social studies, and sometimes science, 
shop, and home economics, and general activity and 
administrative areas. Other areas, such as auditorium, 
physical education, arts and crafts, and music, serve 
all little schools. Sometimes each little school is 
assigned one grade level, and sometimes a cross- 
section of grades in the entire school. 

In general, newer building designs result in better 
allocation of space from the standpoint of maximum 
utilization for educational purposes. There is a tend- 
ency to devote less space to auditoriums and other 
special areas not frequently used. Study halls are 
giving way to more educationally useful instruction 
and activity areas. In some high schools of the 
school-within-a-school type, cafeterias have been 
eliminated by means of equipment for serving meals 
from a central kitchen in the general-purpose areas 
of the: little schools (141), 

There have been several experimental reexamina- 
tions of the interrelationships of spaces in the plan- 
ning of a school (140). Such interrelationships include 
those of school site to community, building to site, 
components within a school, spaces within com- 
ponents, and spaces within rooms. School sites are 
larger, not only to accommodate less compact struc- 
tures but also to provide recreational and educational 
areas out-of-doors and spaces such as off-street park- 
ing not formerly considered important (45, 49, 75, 
134). Teaching areas themselves are larger, more 
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fiexible, and have more free flow space. This is in 
contrast to the old “standard classroom” of 660 
square feet which was developed to accommodate 35 
pupils in five rows of seven desks each (76). 

Another development is the provision of new types 
of spaces, new uses for old spaces, and multiple use 
of spaces. The amount of corridor space has been 
reduced or eliminated in some designs. In others, 
corridors have been devised to serve functions other 
than passageways between parts of the building. 
Examples include widened corridors providing space 
for workroom alcoves opposite classrooms, lounging 
and lunch space, and a corridor multi-purpose room 
combination as a core surrounded by a cluster of 
classrooms. Multi-use of space contributes to effi- 
ciency of design and permits more space allocated to 
administration and to work areas for teaching per- 
sonnel, guidance personnel, and other personnel 
associated with psychological, medical, and similar 
services. New public-school buildings are oriented to 
the community and are arranged for convenient use 
by the community. 

Classrooms themselves have become much more 
convenient for schools with modern varied programs. 
The term “learning laboratory” has been used to 
describe this change in classrooms (52). In elemen- 
tary schools and in some secondary schools the 
gradual decline of departmentalization in favor of 
the common learnings approach has produced the 
“self-contained” classroom (76, 97). 

Rooms themselves have been arranged in various 
shapes. The trend is away from the narrow rectangu- 
lar classroom. Some rooms are planned in the knowl- 
edge that students will not always face front. 
Furniture in the modern classroom (5) usually con- 
sists of movable desks and chairs; there is more 
convenient storage, less chalkboard, and more tack- 
board and display space; there is greater attention 
to the detail of appurtenances in classrooms such as 
sinks, reading and project alcoves, utility outlets, and 
accessories for instructional aids. The development 
of educational television (28) has brought about 
special provisions in buildings for use of this medium 
(141). 

Finally, there has been more attention to the in- 
ternal environment which buildings provide. By 
means of more use of glass the outside is brought 
in and the inside looks out. By imaginative use of 
cheerful colors and interior materials some class- 
rooms are made more appropriately stimulating, 
buildings generally more pleasant. Seeing conditions 
and atmospheric conditions have been improved by 
both mechanical improvements and experimentation 
with structural design (31). 

Among the more noticeable trends in school and 
college building construction itself are: elimination 
of basements; use of roofs which eliminate heavy 
partitions; repetitive rigid frame structural units of 
steel, wood, or concrete; employment of light, thin, 
removable, non-load-bearing partitions; speedy erec- 
tion techniques; modular basis of design; better 
acoustics; use of materials economical as to both 
initial price and ease of maintenance; preformed 
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parts and assemblies; omission of parts of costly 
interior finish of walls and ceilings (2, 30, 127, 142). 

Examples of novel building plans are currently 
available in issues of The American School and 
University, The Architectural Record, The Architec- 
tural Forum, Progressive Architecture, The School 
Executive, The Nation's Schools, and School Manage- 
ment. 

Allocation of Spaces. The determination of spaces 
to be provided in a new educational building is pri- 
marily a matter of educational planning and, prefer- 
ably, should be undertaken by the responsible 
educators before the architect begins work. The plan 
of the structure, in so far as this means the amounts 
and kinds of spaces provided, is commonly considered 
an educational matter. A number of studies have 
surveyed the allocation of spaces in schools. Some 
have resulted in formulas which are used in the 
determination of spaces to be allocated in the plan- 
ning of new structures once the over-all capacity of 
the building has been determined. A general treat- 
ment of this subject may be found in publications of 
the American Association of School Administrators 
(2), Herrick and others (76), and The National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction (110). 

Methods of determining spaces for elementary 
schools are relatively simple. Children in elementary 
schools spend most of their time in their individual 
classrooms. Therefore, the first determination is the 
size of class, from which may be derived the 
number of classrooms. For instance, if the class size 
of an elementary school of 500 capacity is to be 25, 
a very crude determination of the number of class- 
rooms for this school would be 20. Separate decisions 
relating to the kinds of activities expected in the 
elementary-school program must be made independ- 
ently to determine whether or not there would need 
to be such special spaces as a gymnasium, an audi- 
torium, a lunchroom, a music room, a library, or 
some combination of these. In providing a program 
of educational requirements for the architect, it is 
also necessary to know what grades are to be housed 
in the building since kindergarten, primary, and in- 
termediate elementary classrooms differ in respect to 
such features as working heights, amount of space, 
kind of storage, and sanitary facilities. 

On the secondary level, and in higher educa- 
tional institutions, the problem is considerably differ- 
ent because of the constant movement of students 
from room to room and the greater number of 
special rooms required by greater specialization in 
instructional offerings (71). For a high school of a 
given size, such as one which will have an enrollment 
of 1000, sound determinations of the number of 
special subject rooms such as science rooms, shop 
rooms, or homemaking rooms may be made only 
with decisions about the actual scheduling of classes 
in the school. This always entails considerable un- 
certainty, because the curricular pattern and the dis- 
tribution of students among courses within the high 
school may change over the years. For example, while 
a predominating need at the present in a community 
may be for vocational training, this might not be so 
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in the future. A decision to plan a large proportion 
of spaces for vocational training initially might in- 
volve difficult adaptation of spaces in the future. 

One approach is to make an analysis of the existing 
schedule as a base for estimating the proportion of 
students who will be taking each subject requiring 
special spaces. Allowances must be made for trends 
in the curricular offerings for the future and for 
such restrictions as the existing plant may have on 
the current schedule. For example, if students have 
had only one period a week of physical education 
because facilities did not exist or because a full pro- 
gram of physical education has not been developed, 
the desirability of increasing the time for physi- 
cal education in the new building should be deter- 
mined so that appropriate space allocation can be 
made. 

Several formulas have been derived for determin- 
ing the number of such spaces. Once the average 
size of class for each subject area, the total enroll- 
ment in the subject, the number of periods per 
week students will attend the special classes involved, 
the total number of instructional periods per week, 
and the average level of utilization of spaces have 

. been determined, these formulas can be applied. 
Early studies by Anderson (11), Packer (119), and 
Wilson (167) were based on average practice and 
were directed to the problem of determining the 
number of rooms reguired in secondary schools. 
Since the problem is similar in higher education, the 
techniques have been adapted to determination of 
spaces in colleges (26, p. 311-14). Castaldi (29) 
developed a series of nomographs for determining 
the number of teaching stations or classrooms re- 
quired in high schools. His scheme for determining 
the number of teaching stations for a given subject 
is basically the commonly used formula involving 
enrollment anticipated in the subject, average class 
size in the subject, periods per week that students 
will be in class for the subject, the total number of 
periods per week in the educational program, and a 
pupil-station utilization factor. The ratio of total en- 
rollment in a subject to the average class size, 
multiplied by the ratio of the number of periods for 
the subject to the total periods per week in the edu- 
cational program, multiplied by the utilization factor, 
is the equivalent of what is rapidly computed from 
his nomographs. For instance, if 600 students are 
to be enrolled in general science in classes averaging 
25 each for two periods a week in a schedule that 
involves a six-period day, five days a week, two 
teaching stations (allowing 80 percent utilization) 
will be satisfactory. 

Another approach developed by Conrad (39) in- 
volves an index which expresses the number of 
students in total enrollments for which one teaching 
station would be adequate. Its derivation is based 
upon the same factors, but its applicability is some- 
what different in planning schools of various sizes, 
A Conrad index, for example, of 960 for students 
in Grades X through XII would mean that for every 
960 of such students in a high school, there would 
need to be one teaching station for the particular 
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special area (such as chemistry or physics) for which 
the index was computed. 

Many of these techniques for determining the 
number of various spaces needed are useful in the 
reverse process of assessing the capacity of a build- 
ing from a list of its spaces. The determination of 
the capacity of a building is complicated by the fact 
that older structures rarely were designed for the 
programs now in them. In a high school, for instance, 
although there might be enough space for 1200 stu- 
dents in most subjects, the business education space 
might be inadequate to handle an enrollment of more 
than 700 for the kind of program offered. One 
method of determining the adequacy of an existing 
structure is to compute the number of spaces needed, 
using techniques as if planning a new building, and 
compare results with spaces in existence. 

The foregoing techniques relate to the determina- 
tion of numbers of rooms or teaching stations by 
specialized functions. Another step involves the 
amount of space in each such room. In theory, this 
is best determined by a complete analysis of the 
specific types of behavior anticipated in each class 
activity, A ninth-grade general science program 
which is to involve study and recitation exclusively, 
with some demonstrations by the instructor but no 
laboratory experiences for the students, will require 
an entirely different type of space than the one in 
which laboratory experiences are to be emphasized. 

For purposes of gross allocation of space by 
subject area in large-scale planning operations, the 
determination may be made in a single step by de- 
veloping net square feet of floor area per student. 
This method is used, for example, in the statewide 
planning of facilities for higher education in Cali- 
fornia (26, 144). The elements of relative weekly 
hours of instruction and expected level of utilization 
are taken into account. In California the unit used 
is the number of full-time-equivalent students, the 
total number of units of credit for which all students 
are enrolled in a given subject field at any time 
divided by the number of credits for a normal load 
for one student in order to graduate. In California 
planning, net floor areas per FTE were developed 
by classrooms, teaching laboratories, and research 
laboratories by lower, upper, and graduate divisions. 
Standards were also developed for staff floor areas 
per full-time-equivalent faculty member (26). 

Features of Special Spaces. Very little research of 
the experimental type is available to help in deter- 
mining from the educational standpoint features of 
spaces of the many special rooms in educational 
structures. Fortunately, persons with wide experience 
in the school-building planning field have engaged in 
the analytical type of research which evaluates al- 
ternative solutions to special space problems and 
have compiled in considerable detail information 
relevant to suitable educational spaces. Moreover, 
specialists in such areas of education as music, art, 
and science have studied facility needs of their in- 
structional programs (118, 129). 

_ The National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion has published a Planning guide which summarizes 
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special requirements of such special areas as science 
rooms, homemaking rooms, business education rooms, 
art rooms, music rooms, and shops in high schools. 
Other spaces discussed include administrative rooms, 
school libraries, auditoriums, physical education 
rooms, and school lunchrooms (110). Two U. S. 
Office of Education publications synthesize estab- 
lished practices in functional facilities for elementary 
schools (151) and secondary schools (150). The 
special features of elementary and secondary spaces 
are thoroughly discussed in books by Engelhardt and 
others (55, 56) and by Herrick and others (76). 
There is not a comparable recent volume on the 
subject for colleges, the latest being the Evenden 
publication of 1938 (59). 

There has been considerable exploration and devel- 
opment since World War II so that new solutions 
to all types of educational facility requirements are 
appearing. None of the sources should be used as 
standards, chiefly because their conclusions are 
heavily oriented to the status quo and hence tend to 
reflect what is being provided rather than what 
should be provided in planning facilities. One of 
the promising research approaches to determining 
features of educational spaces is of the job analysis 
type. This involves two steps in determining the 
desired activities of learners in the space to be used 
and facilities needed to accommodate the activities. 
In their treatment of elementary-school classrooms, 
for example, Engelhardt and others (55) classify 
desired activities in elementary schools under such 
categories as growing plants, cooking, playing house, 
using records, writing and speaking, art, music, re- 
creating community enterprises in the classroom, 
dancing, sewing, reading, and making models. Under 
each are listed illustrative activities and facilities 
needed. Under the category “making models,” for 
instance, the list of facilities needed includes hollow 
blocks, block sets, crates, boards, barrels, large floor 
space, woodworking material and equipment, clay, 
glue, paints, water, storage for materials, storage for 
models, display space, and workbench with vise. For 
secondary-school classrooms a similar analysis of 
activities is listed under the headings: planning, 
making arrangements, committee work, individual 
research, reading, listening, watching, discussing, con- 
structing, drawing, designing, sewing, practicing, 
displaying, summarizing, reporting, explaining, eval- 
uating, and record keeping (56, p. 98-99). An exten- 
sion of the principle of working from analysis of 
behaviors to needed facilities would be of great 
value. The procedure could be used under controlled 
research conditions which would include an evalua- 
tion of the utility of various facilities under different 
sets of subjects, classroom conditions, and educational 
purposes. 

The multiplicity of material in the literature relat- 
ing to details of the physical environment for learn- 
ing (and living) in educational institutions permits 
only a cursory examination in this summary. Equip- 
ment inventories vary from desks, chairs, and drill 
presses, to lenses and petri dishes. Building appoint- 
ment problems vary from those relating to where to 


place pencil sharpeners and where to place toilets, 
to how to store wraps. To give an example of alterna- 
tives encountered by the building planner, Herrick 
and others (76, p. 264-65) list seven methods com- 
monly used for storing students’ clothing: open 
storage in corridors, locker alcoves off corridors, 
corridor lockers, classroom wardrobes, cloakrooms 
adjoining classrooms, open storage along classroom 
wall, and movable units for open storage in class- 
rooms. Individual classroom toilets in grades from 
kindergarten through Grade VI appear to be more 
defensible educationally than gang toilets for elemen- 
tary schools (2, 8, 76, 160). Moreover, individual 
toilets for each sex are not needed in primary class- 
rooms, 

Analyses of equipment requirements and equip- 
ment checklists have been proposed for elementary 
schools (12), high schools (34, 54), and colleges 
(138). Considerable ingenuity is required to handle 
storage problems for equipment in schools, but 
novel solutions are being found in this area (114). 
Helpful detailed suggestions on facility needs have 
been produced for such special areas as: playgrounds 
for rural schools (40), kindergartens and early child- 
hood education (115, 117, 163, 170), science spaces 
(38, 83, 88, 126), business education rooms (27), 
libraries (17, 60, 65, 73, 89, 118), physical education 
spaces (13 19, 90, 143), music rooms (105), audio- 
visual spaces (111, 136), kitchens and lunchrooms 
(153, 155), multi-purpose rooms (149), home-making 
suites (129), and college residence halls (106, 128). 

HUMAN PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS AND 
FACILITIES. Just as it is important to design school 
and college buildings and equipment to fit the educa- 
tional uses to which they are to be put, it is desirable 
to design them for the physical capabilities of human 
beings themselves. There is much research having to 
do with the kind of environment in which human 
beings in school or elsewhere perform various tasks 
satisfactorily. Technological developments have stim- 
ulated interest in human engineering for industry 
and military organizations. The time and motion 
studies of a generation ago in industry might have 
little bearing on educational thinking of 1960, but 
there remains much in education which is repetitive 
and which may lead to boredom, unpleasantness, dis- 
comfort, and inefficient learning. Studies of the type 
of interest in industrial psychology and human engi- 
neering suggest research needed in education to dis- 
cover whether or not material implements of learning 
and the learning environment are conducive to pro- 
ductivity (62, 146, 154, 169). Usually research in 
learning and teaching is concerned exclusively with 
the intellectual aspects of problems. Educational re- 
search which assesses the relative outcomes not only 
of methods but also of physical environment is greatly 
needed. Students of educational plant and equipment 
should find the human engineering publications by 
Woodson (169) and the Tufts College Institute of 
Applied Experimental Psychology (154) not only di- 
rectly applicable to school facility problems but sug- 
gestive of needed school facilities research. 

With particular reference to such aspects of en- 
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vironment as illumination and heating and ventilation, 
standard works on school and college buildings show 
that specialists in this area have been alert to the 
physical conditions of schools and classrooms. For 
example, the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators (2), and 
publications by Caudill (30), Engelhardt and others 
(50, 55, 56), Herrick and others (76), and the Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Construction (110) 
thoroughly cover these topics. Of interest is a section 
on physical environment in Riker’s study (128) on 
college student housing which covers space, illumina- 
tion, colors, noise, temperature, and ventilation. Of 
further interest is his citation of a study of effects of 
limited space upon emotional states of subjects in his 
discussion of dormitory room size. 

Environment for Visual Efficiency. Some school 
plant literature on the visual environment of class- 
rooms and other school spaces takes into account the 
physiology of seeing (93, 96). Research on major 
aspects of the human visual system—its anatomy, 
physiology, and psychology—is basic in determining 
visual efficiency in schools. For instance, studies on 
the threshold of vision have shown that an extremely 
minute quantity of light is necessary to excite the eye. 
However, the absolute threshold is not as important as 
the “contrast ratio,” that is, the ratio of the light 
intensity to the background intensity. Furthermore, 
visibility depends also upon the area (visual angle 
subtended) of the light surface being observed. A 
light against a bright background must have higher 
intensity than a light against a dark background; and 
the less the light intensity, the larger the source must 
be in order to be seen. 

The physical stimulus of light is radiant energy 
measured in physical units over a wide band of the 
spectrum. On the human being this physical energy 
acts to produce luminous energy. Brightness is the 
psychological counterpart of luminous energy. It is 
a sensation which depends on the state of adaptation 
of the eye to the background of the luminous object 
and upon the visual capabilities of the individual. 

The intensity of light, or the amount of light emit- 
ted by a source, is measured in foot-candles. The foot- 
candle is the standard unit represented by the amount 
of light falling on a surface one foot away from a 
source of one-candle intensity. The reflection factor 
of a surface (usually measured as the percentage ratio 
of foot-candles of light reflected by a surface to the 
total amount of light in foot-candles falling upon a 
surface) becomes strategic, along with light intensity, 
in determining the adequacy of illumination of a 
working surface. Hence, the brightness of an object 
depends not only upon the amount of light falling 
upon it, but also upon its reflection factor. Brightness 
is usually measured in terms of the foot-lambert. One 
candle per square inch is equal to 452 foot-lamberts. 

In early attempts to improve the visual environment 
of educational buildings, there was considerable em- 
phasis on the single consideration of the intensity of 
sources of light in schools and classrooms. It is now 
generally considered necessary to consider brightness, 
brightness contrast, brightness ratios, and the total 
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visual field in which individuals work. Visual acuity is 
influenced by four environmental conditions: (a) 
brightness contrast—difference in brightness of objects 
being viewed, (b) amount of illumination present, 
(c) time to see the object, (d) brightness ratio—ratio 
of brightness of object to that surrounding the object. 
The simple “foot-candle of direct light” standard has 
proyed insufficient, both as a result of better knowl- 
edge of the visual processes and as a consequence and 
broader views of educational activities in schools and 
colleges. 

Modern education includes extremely varied activi- 
ties from the standpoint of the visual conditions re- 
quired—detailed visual discrimination in the labora- 
tory, viewing various projected visual displays, eating, 
playing games, and writing and reading at a fixed 
student station. Recent research, therefore, rather than 
producing simple standards of adequacy for lighting 
in schools and classrooms, has indicated the complex- 
ity of the problem of providing an environment con- 
ducive to learning through light, color, and a generally 
cheerful environment (55, 110). 

It has been recommended that the brightness of any 
surface in a schoolroom should not exceed ten times 
the brightness of the poorest lighted task, that the 
brightness of any surface in a schoolroom should not 
be less than one third of the poorest lighted task, that 
the brightness of any surface immediately adjacent to 
a task should not exceed three times the task-bright- 
ness, and that brightness-differences between adjacent 
surfaces should be reduced to a minimum. It appears 
that the brightness or intensity of illumination in 
classrooms for individuals with normal vision should 
be somewhere between 20 and 50 foot-candles. 

Light intensity requirements depend upon the na- 
ture of the task (95). The illumination in the room 
in which there is to be sewing, obviously, must be 
more intense than that in a gymasium, where less 
refined visual conditions must be provided. Table 1 
suggests the variation in the requirements, although it 
should be remembered that recommendations change 
frequently. 

It is most essential that both artificial and natural 
lighting in classrooms be controlled in such a way 
that the harmful effects of glare may be eliminated. 
So-called “direct lighting” (artificial) offers a maxi- 
mum of output of artificial light directly toward a 
working area, but has the disadvantage of producing 
undesirable brightness-differences, shadows, and glare. 
(Yet for certain tasks requiring identification of 
three-dimensional form, some shadows are beneficial.) 
“Indirect lighting” is achieved by shielding the artifi- 
cial source so that between 90 and 100 percent of the 
light is directed toward the ceiling and upper walls. 
It tends to produce general, even lighting without 
shadows or glare by reflecting the light more or less 
evenly about a room. “Diffuse lighting” is undirected 
light scattered from its source evenly in all directions. 
The problem of glare and shadows must be consid- 
ered with this type of lighting. Fluorescent units, for 
instance, are used with baffles as a means of con- 
trolling the glare problems of this type of enclosure. 

Variations in the instructional programs and devel- 
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TABLE 1 
GENERAL ILLUMINATION LEVELS 


TYPE OF FOOT- 
NATURE OF TASK ILLUMINATION CANDLES 
Small detail, low Supplementary 100 
contrast, prolonged lighting with 
periods, extreme special fixtures 
accuracy such as desk 

lamp 
Small detail, fair Supplementary 50-100 
contrast, close lighting 
work, speed not 
essential 
Manual desk and Local lighting, 20-50 
study activities ceiling fixture 

overhead 
Recreational tasks, General light- 10-20 
not prolonged ing, random 
Seeing not con- General light- 5-10 
fined, contrast ing 
good, objects 
fairly large 
Visibility for moy- General or 2-5 
ing about and supplementary 
handling large lighting. 


objects 


opments in building construction design are gradually 
bringing about a rejection of the simple standard 
of unilateral lighting with “light over the left 
shoulder,” which is still common in classrooms with 
fixed seating arrangements. A variety of arrangements 
of bilateral lighting, with use of clerestory windows 
and sky lighting, has permitted controlled daylight 
for schools. Greater use of glass and sources of 
natural light requires careful planning and various 
types of daylight control, either outside the building 
by means of exterior window shields or indoors by 
means of shades and blinds. 

As more understanding of the visual environment 
for schools has developed, less emphasis has been 
placed upon the orientation of classrooms. With few 
exceptions, any arbitrary rules about orienting class- 
rooms at any point of the compass seem to have 
meaning only with reference to a particular struc- 
ture, in a given geographic and climatic situation, 
with its particular plan for natural and artificial 
illumination. The increased use of glass, bilateral 
lighting, and different shapes and dimensions of 
classrooms has increased the complexity of providing 
satisfactory illumination. Models have been used as 
a method of predetermining natural illumination 
(120). i 

The use of color in classrooms for esthetic effect 
has been encouraged as a means of providing a 
pleasant environment for learning activities (18, 
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125). Quite aside from the problems of technical 
aspects of introducing color balance and harmony to 
produce pleasing effects with color, there are the 
technical considerations of the physical properties 
of colored surfaces and the effects of color upon the 
efficiency of persons engaged in various tasks. Despite 
controversial experimental evidence, it appears that 
color schemes have an effect upon human perform- 
ance. It is generally assumed, for instance, that 
harmonious combinations of color are more condu- 
cive to efficiency than discordant color schemes. 
Since balance in lighting involves reflected light, 
various standards have been developed for the reflect- 
ance factors of finishes in schoolrooms. It is generally 
desired to use the ceiling as a source of reflected 
light; hence, refiectance factors of 80 to 99 percent, 
or almost white, are recommended for classroom 
ceilings. Generally, it is found desirable to have wall 
surfaces with reflectance factors of between 50 and 
60 percent. However, for some purposes, such as in 


` lecture rooms in which students are all to face in one 


direction, it may be desirable to have a rear wall 
with a different reflectance factor than other walls. 
Moreover, in classrooms in which there is an upper 
and lower wall, it is recommended that the lower 
wall have a reflectance factor of less than 40 percent. 
Reflectance factors of 25 percent or better are desir- 
able for floors and equipment. The introduction of 
light-colored chalkboard has come about partly to 
maintain good light reflection on classroom walls. 

Although the American Standards Association con- 
tinues to issue “standards” for school lighting devel- 
oped initially by the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and the American Institute of Architects, the archi- 
tects’ organization has withdrawn its sponsorship of 
the standards in their current form. To replace them, 
a new guide to school lighting, to be published late 
in 1958 or early in 1959, is being drafted by a joint 
committee of the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
and the A.I.A. The I.E.S. has also issued a handbook 
on lighting (86) which contains technical data on 
illumination engineering, some of which may require 
revision as a result of the new school lighting guide. 
In the interim, publications of the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction (110) have probably 
the greatest validity. 

It should be noted that European school lighting 
practices, for instance in The Netherlands, place less 
emphasis on high uniform intensity, and, though they 
reduce “glare” (excessive brightness contrast) to a 
minimum, stress the importance of eye exercise, 
muscular and nervous, afforded by reasonable varia- 
tion in intensity of illumination and by difference in 
distance, size, and the like of objects viewed. Varia- 
tions in opinion such as this led to the action indicated 
in the preceding paragraph. Data are not currently 
available in published form, but confirmation of 
these reports is available from the American Institute 
of Architects, 1721 New York Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Other Electrical Needs. As technology has ad- 
vanced generally, numerous mechanical aids to teach- 
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ing have become common. These include movie and 
still projectors and other audio-visual aids, such as 
educational television; motors of many sizes for shop 
equipment and science projects; telephone and inter- 
communication systems, and the like. In addition, 
much of the equipment necessary to operate the 
buildings—blowers, ventilator fans, shutters, and 
dampers of various sorts—is electrically operated. 
Low-voltage systems have increased in number and 
complexity. Electric typewriters have made their ap- 
pearance in business-education classrooms; electronic 
machines simplify attendance recording in administra- 
tive offices. The increased electrical load plus up-to- 
date conceptions of lighting has led to adoption of 
electrical distribution systems originally developed 
for other types of building occupancy. One of the 
most promising, for plants spread out over a large 
campus, is high-voltage distribution. Its advantages 
lie in increased efficiency (because voltage-drop is 
less significant, and 220- to 480-volt motors, though 
sometimes slightly more expensive to purchase, 
operate efficiently and require little maintenance), 
wiring simplicity (smaller and fewer wires), and 
lower cost (installation cost is normally reduced by 
approximately $30 per KVA of demand load, and 
rates are often lower). Its chief disadvantage may 
be the need for step-down transformers at points 
where local 120-volt distribution is taken off the 
main feeder; the difficulty is almost entirely in cost 
of the transformers. These may be supplied by the 
local utility, however, if a high demand load can 
be predicted. Some engineers are prepared to esti- 
mate the load directly from the number of students 
accommodated; on this basis, an enrollment of 1000 
to 1500 justifies a high-voltage system when electrical 
design incorporates normal contemporary facilities. 

Atmosphere and Body Comfort. The twentieth cen- 
tury has produced marked improvement in the under- 
standing of the requirements for the heating and 
ventilating of schools. The first broadside attack on 
the problem was made by the New York Commission 
on Ventilation, which published its final report in 
1931 (116). Practices recommended today are de- 
rived mainly from that report. Heating and ventilat- 
ing problems are common to all structures for human 
use, and requirements for comfort and methods of 
meeting them have been studied and developed (10, 
168), 

The purposes of heating and ventilating systems 
have been outlined as: (a) the supplying of heat to 
balance losses from the human body; (b) the removal 
of excess heat; (c) the dilution and removal of un- 
pleasant body odors and obnoxious and undesirable 
gases, fumes, and dust; (d) the prevention of rapid 
temperature fluctuations; and (e) adequate diffusion 
of heat without excessive stratification of drafts 
(110). 

Recommended temperatures for comfort are now 
based upon a recognition of variations in type of 
activity. It is usually considered desirable to have 
temperatures between 68 and 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
for sedentary activity in classrooms, auditoriums, 


offices, and cafeterias; temperatures lower than this 
where there is moderate activity, as in corridors, 
shops, stairways, laboratories; and a temperature of 
65 degrees or less where there is vigorous activity 
such as in gymnasiums. Auditoriums, and other areas 
where people congregate periodically in great num- 
bers, create special problems because accumulations 
of body temperature and odors increase rapidly from 
zero to substantial amounts with occupancy. Locker 
and shower rooms and swimming pools require higher 
temperatures, ranging from 76 to 86 degrees Fahren- 
heit, for comfort. Human comfort is determined by 
factors in addition to temperatures (168). A certain 
amount of air movement is recommended to prevent 
excessive humidity, to equalize the temperature in 
an area, and to remove odors, as well as to remove 
excess heat. The requirements during the heating 
season differ from those during warm weather, when 
an increased air velocity might be desired to remove 
the heat generated by individuals in a classroom. 

Some states still retain regulations in their codes 
requiring thirty cubic feet per minute of fresh air 
for each person. These standards were developed on 
the assumption that accumulated carbon dioxide in 
exhaled air was a serious threat to health, an assump- 
tion which is now discredited. Although there is no 
acceptable single standard for the amount of ventila- 
tion required in schools, ventilation of at least 15 
cubic feet per minute seems desirable. 

The evidence on effects of extreme fluctuations of 
conditions provided by heating and ventilating sys 
tems on the health of individuals is not conclusive. 
It is considered essential, however, that injurious 
fumes and dusts from laboratories, shops, and furnace 
rooms be removed by the ventilating system. Air 
movement in excess of 25 feet per minute during the 
heating season may create objectionable drafts. Dur- 
ing hot weather, velocities up to 100 feet per minute 
may be acceptable. 

There is no one type of heating or ventilating 
system suitable for all structures and all localities. 
Schools are heated by: (a) direct radiation systems 
with the once common steam or hot-water radiators 
in classrooms; (b) unit ventilators, a combination of 
heating and ventilating in each room with automatic 
controls and dampers to regulate the amount of 
outside air and amount of recirculation; (c) the split 
system, which supplies warm air into rooms in which 
additional heat is supplied by radiators with thermo- 
static control; or (d) radiant panel heating. With 
the introduction of automatic firing with oil or gas, 
there is much less argument for the central heating 
plant common in buildings constructed before World 
War II. On the other hand, recent development of 
high temperature, high velocity hot-water distribution 
systems, used with local heat exchangers to “step 
down” temperature for heating, domestic hot water, 
and laboratory needs of individual buildings, has 
increasingly provided systems efficient and inexpen- 
sive in over-all cost for school plants spread out over 
a large area. It is considered desirable to have indi- 
vidual thermostatic controls in rooms and zoning of 
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the heating and ventilating systems in buildings so 
that there can be independent heating for such spaces 
as auditoriums, music rooms, gymnasiums, cafeterias, 
and shops. The cost of zone controls and of their 
installation must be carefully weighed against the 
anticipated savings in fuel. As heating plants have 
been increased in efficiency, the amount of “extra” 
fuel consumed when individual “day-night” room 
thermostats, rather than zone controls, are employed, 
has tended to reduce sharply. 

The simplest type of ventilation with window air 
intakes and gravity exhaust ducts is successful in 
some types of buildings and has grown in favor 
because of its economy. It is particularly suited to 
warmer climates and one-story buildings. Its effective- 
ness depends, however, upon the individual classroom 
teacher. Mechanical systems include mechanical ex- 
haust systems and mechanical supply systems. Some 
conditions will dictate one type in preference to 
another. 

Modern technology permits the control of human 
environment under a variety of conditions (64). The 
Heating Ventilating Air Conditioning Guide 1958 of 
the American Society of Heating and Air-Condition- 
ing Engineers, a volume of over 1600 pages, should 
be examined by the educational planner so that he 
will know of the assorted elements of engineering 
design in this area and can appreciate the importance 
of preparing attainable requirements for bodily com- 
fort in school buildings and of insisting upon the 
employment of qualified persons to translate them 
into appropriate structure and mechanical services 
(10). 

Control of Sound. Active learning experiences of 
modern educational methods are sound-producing. 
Learners are generally housed densely in educational 
spaces, and an essential aspect of learning experience 
involves the auditory senses. Sound control may hence 
be judged as important as control of the visual 
environment (55, p. 77). 

Control of sound transmission in school buildings 
is important in two major respects. It has long been 
recognized that it is desirable to eliminate or reduce 
noise in classrooms. In addition it is desirable to 
provide conditions most favorable for hearing and 
listening, for these activities are prominent among 
behaviors in an area. Sound control in the first 
respect limits undesirable sound, and in the second 
respect enhances the quality of desired sound. The 
one calls for sound deadening and isolation; the 
other calls for acoustical treatment. The objectives 
of acoustics in buildings are thus comfort, on the one 
hand, and communication on the other. i, 

Although it may be an educational decision to 
decide what conditions of sound transmission are 
desirable in school and college buildings, the mechan- 
ical considerations in assuring adequate planning 
for sound control require the services of a competent 
architect and an acoustical engineer. There „are 
dangers both of neglecting sound problems entirely 
and of solving them incorrectly. ja 

The fund of educational literature on the subject 
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of school and college buildings urges administrators, 
faculty committees, citizens committees, and others 
involved in the planning of school and college build- 
ings to become more sensitive to the needs of sound 
control, to become familiar with the possibilities of 
acoustical engineering as given in available sources 
(1, 16, 22, 24, 91), and to avail themselves of the 
services of specialists (2, 110). 

There are many new educational structures in 
which some of the most rudimentary principles of 
sound control have been overlooked—dormitory 
rooms with traffic noises from bordering streets on 
one side and internal disturbances of a long, narrow, 
smooth-surfaced corridor on the other serving as a 
sound tunnel; adjoining music rooms which transmit 
sound to one another so as to prevent simultaneous 
use; bowling alleys under assembly rooms; ventilation 
ducts which transmit noises from the gymnasium to 
the library; classrooms next to playgrounds or noisy 
streets. 

The four main sources of noise interference in 
educational spaces are: (a) environs outside the 
building, (b) surrounding space within the building, 
(c) noise-producing activities and mechanical devices 
within the room itself, (d) ducts and mechanical 
devices serving the room. 

Acoustical treatment involves all aspects of build- 
ing design—structure, heating and ventilating, illumi- 
nation, construction, shape of spaces, and space 
arrangement. Materials used to absorb sound in ceil- 
ings, for instance, may not be best for the reflection 
of light or desired levels of illumination. Good sound 
control is the result of no single feature of a struc- 
ture but is achieved through an integration of many 
elements. 

The architect and acoustical engineer incorporate 
desirable acoustics in the design of a building by 
considering many factors, such as the following: the 
ambient level and spectra of site noises; possible new 
noise sources; tolerable noise levels; design objectives 
of sound distribution and speech levels; reverberation 
time; arrangements for the isolation of sound; shapes 
for sound distribution; wall structure sound-transmis- 
sion losses; surfaces for noise reduction; surfaces 
for reverberation; and the desired specifications from 
the standpoint of sound control of the foundation of 
the building, the frame of the building, floors, ceil- 
ings, walls, doors, windows, special structural ele- 
ments, and ducts and equipment (16, 24). 

Some of the more important methods of preventing 
undesirable situations in school buildings are: (a) 
selecting sites free from disturbing noises; (b) 
spatially separating or zoning noise-producing and 
quiet areas of the building; (c) eliminating noises at 
the source by, for example, using quiet fans and 
motors and sound-deadening materials in ducts; (d) 
planning materials of construction and size and 
shape of rooms to produce desired sound control, 
such as using nonparallel walls to avoid reverberation 
in music practice rooms and sound-absorbent mate- 
tials on the walls of classrooms; (e) integrating the 
objectives of acoustics with the selection of decora- 
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tive objects and paint; (f) installing electronic sound 
reinforcement systems where necessary; (g) consider- 
ing every element or item which is part of or may 
be brought into the building which can generate, 
modify, or react to sound (24). 

The requirements for sound control are not the 
same on all spaces on the campus or within a build- 
ing. In brief, some of the more common special 
problems of sound control are the following: 

In classrooms there is need for a maximum of 
communication facility. Voice communication is re- 
quired from all parts of the room. Necessary treat- 
ment includes reverberation control by the use of 
sound-absorbing material on all or parts of the ceil- 
ing or upper walls, for example, and sound inter- 
ception when adjacent to spaces with higher sound 
levels. 

Corridors and stairways are problems because of 
the hard surfaces generally required in floors and 
walls and the typically noisy activities of student 
traffic and use of lockers conventionally placed in 
corridors. The solution is difficult because the corri- 
dors are adjacent to classrooms and other spaces in 
which the noise level is desirably low. There are 
nevertheless various treatments possible to ameliorate 
noise-producing corridors, such as breaking up long, 
narrow corridors or eliminating them entirely, using 
acoustical materials on ceilings and as much on the 
upper wall as is possible without exposing soft sound- 
absorbing materials to the destructiveness of students, 
and varying the sizes and shapes of corridors such 
as sometimes results when they are designed for 
multiple uses, 

Physical education spaces involve noisy activity, 
and usually their construction requires the use of 
hard surfaces which do not lend themselves to audi- 
tory comfort from an educational standpoint. In a 
modern physical-education program it is probably 
desirable for acoustics in gymnasiums and swimming 
pools to be such that the instructor may be heard. 
It is particularly difficult, acoustically, to design a 
gymnasium which is also to be used for assembly 
purposes. Sound-absorbing materials may be used in 
gymnasiums, but they must be durable to withstand 
objects which may be thrown against them. Acousti- 
cal materials used in swimming pools must withstand 
the effects of moisture. 

Auditoriums are critical areas requiring expert 
acoustical engineering. As the name implies, this is 
a place in which hearing is essential. Acoustical con- 
siderations in auditoriums involve the shape of the 
room, the construction, and the kinds of surfacing 
materials. It is necessary to control reverberations, 
to maintain low noise levels from mechanical systems, 
and—by spatial separation or sound interception—to 
control noise from other areas. 

Cafeterias are high noise-producing areas because 
of talking and the handling of dishes; the space 
commonly has a dense habitation. One solution to 
the bedlam of the typical school cafeteria is eliminat- 
ing it, or breaking it up by arranging for feeding in 
other areas. Noise reduction can be facilitated by 

considering the size and shape of the cafeteria, as 
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well as by the use of sound-absorbing materials for 
floors, furniture, ceilings, and walls. It is well to 
separate the kitchen and serving counter from the 
eating area itself and to use noise-reduction materials 
in the kitchen. 

In libraries, where communication is not so im- 
portant as in classrooms and auditoriums, the prime 
consideration is noise reduction, which is achieved 
by separation from and interception of outside noises 
and the use of sound-absorbing material in the library 
itself. 

Music rooms have the particular requirement of 
good sound control to assure proper qualities of 
sound, and at the same time sound isolation to pre- 
vent disturbing noise from penetrating other areas. 
For convenience in larger educational establishments 
the music spaces, such as instrumental rooms, choral 
rooms, studios, and practice rooms, are in a single 
building, a wing, or a suite. The acoustical problems 
are difficult in this arrangement since all areas are 
noise producing, and it is desirable for the sound 
produced in one area not to interfere with the sound 
produced in another. 

Shops for industrial arts, trade and industrial edu- 
cation, and engineering are noise producing and, as 
in gymnasiums, are usually constructed of durable, 
easily cleaned materials which lack desirable acousti- 
cal properties. It is sometimes considered not impor- 
tant to consider sound control in these areas. How- 
ever, safety and some types of instruction activities 
dictate sound control in these high-level noise-pro- 
ducing areas. 

Many dormitories for students provide such dense 
housing that it is difficult to separate noise-producing 
activities of one inhabitant from those of others. 
The recreational, social, and intellectual functions 
expected within dormitories are subject to such dis- 
tractions as the slamming of doors, flushing of toilets, 
scraping of chairs on floors, singing in bathrooms, 
playing of television and radio, “bull-sessions,” and 
the like. Improvements in noise reduction in dormi- 
tories may be made by avoiding long corridors, pro- 
viding more space, producing more open and less 
dense designs, selecting sites free of high ambient 
noise levels, orienting the building to minimize unde- 
sirable noises produced by the site, providing sound 
interception outside the building by the use of plant- 
ings, reducing reverberations between buildings by 
use of vines on exterior walls, placing common-use 
space as buffers between exterior noises and student 
rooms, elimination of toilet compartment doors, as 
well as all of the usual acoustical devices of using 
sound-absorbing and sound-intercepting materials 
(128). 

Work Spaces and Dimensions. Manuals used by 
architects contain rules of thumb frequently used for 
dimensions of space and objects within a building. 
Most of these are based upon conventions established 
from the standpoint of adult use, so that unless some 
special consideration is given to the special space 
requirements, particularly of younger children in the 
elementary schools, there is serious danger of door- 
knobs, panic bolts, drinking fountains, work counters, 
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bookshelves, and so on, being of considerable in- 
convenience for the human beings who will use these 
spaces. Dimensions of facilities and equipment within 
a room may be determined by simple measurement 
of the human being in the postures and attitudes 
which he must assume and the activities which are 
required. The kinds of dimensions of importance are 
illustrated by the following: the minimum width of 
doors, stairways, and passageways for given traffic 
volume (number of persons) at any one time; space 
needed between two banks of facing lockers so that 
students on each side can change clothes at the same 
time without interfering with one another; minimum 
space between shelving and library stacks so that 
books may be removed from the bottom shelf with- 
out the danger of backing into the opposite shelf; 
the location and arrangement of seats in an audi- 
torium or assembly room for unobstructed viewing 
by all persons, of different sizes, to be seated in the 
room. 

An initial attack on equipment sizes was made by 
a committee of the American Council on Education 
(4, 5, 6, 7), which initiated research of the human 
engineering variety on school dimensional problems 
and other problems of educational facilities twenty 
years ago. The reports of the ACE committee are 
being superseded by more recent research. 

Over the years manufacturers of school equipment 
have shown considerable interest in the dimensional 
needs of facilities for both children and adults in 
school. Variations in chair and desk heights to suit 
varying educational populations have been available 
for many years. The sizes, shapes, and slopes of 
school furniture have been developed for the con- 
venience, comfort, health, and safety of persons using 
the equipment. 

A significant development has been research which 
leads to dimensional characteristics of equipment and 
facilities from the study of the anthropological meas- 
urements of school children (133, 135). Studies 
reported by Martin (100, 101) present a wide range 
of anthropometrical measurements of a sample of 
school children reported by age and grade. These 
were designed to serve as the basis for the determina- 
tion of dimensions and spaces in schoolrooms. A 
feature of data reported by Martin was the including 
of distributions of the various anthropometric meas- 
ures, not simply the means. This permits applications, 
as reported by Cornell (42), which raise questions 
about the suitability of dimensional standards which 
have been in existence for schools. He emphasized, 
by a simple example, the importance of not relying 
solely upon average measurements in determining 
sizes of equipment or working heights and dimensions 
of such things as counters, bookcases, and chalkrails. 
The use of limits for a dimension such as work- 
counter heights, by taking into account the distribu- 
tion of children at various grade levels, establishes 
an upper limit of work-counter height for the smallest 
child and a lower limit of work-counter height for 
the tallest child. It is possible to develop tolerance 
bands for a variety of dimensions in classrooms from 

. the height of doorknobs to the height of coat hooks, 
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work counters, chalkrails, and cafeteria counters from 
anthropometric measures. 

Some caution must be exercised in adapting dimen- 
sions in classrooms to students of various ages and 
sizes. It is frequently necessary to convert classrooms 
and other spaces for uses by different grade levels. 
Built-in sinks and work counters for primary children, 
for example, will not be useful for junior high school 
students if occasion requires that the grade-level 
assignment be changed. Desks, tables, and chairs can 
be moved, but changing counters, chalkboards, and 
similar equipment may be very expensive. 

It is generally necessary, from the standpoint of 
most comfortable seating, to have a variety of desk, 
table, and chair heights in classrooms. Some such 
equipment is of the adjustable variety, but when this 
is not available more than one size of equipment is 
sometimes provided. For classroom seating it is 
recommended that the height of seats be such that 
the student’s feet are flat on the floor. Back supports 
should have a three- or four-inch clearance between 
the front edge of the seat and the inside angle of 
the knee, seats should slope slightly backward and 
should be shaped to distribute the weight evenly, 
the tops of flat-top desks should be one inch above 
the elbow level of the student in a sitting position, 
arm rests are to be avoided, the desk should overlap 
the seat by three or four inches, and sufficient leg 
space should be provided between the seat and the 
desk bottom (5, 110). 

More research is needed which will reconcile some 
of the various standards which are used in the con- 
struction of school and college buildings and in the 
selection of available equipment. The concept of 
designing equipment and space for optimal human 
operation is not new in industry and in military 
organizations. More research of the human-engineer- 
ing type related to equipment and spaces in schools 
is probably needed (62, 72, 169). 

Safety and Sanitation. There is much variation 
throughout the country in legal requirements for 
meeting conditions of safety and sanitation in school 
buildings. Where local codes are lax, educational 
specialists generally recommend the use of national 
codes which have been compiled to govern these con- 
siderations (107, 108, 113). 

The important safety considerations in school 
buildings are reviewed by the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction under the headings of 
structural safety, fire resistance, fire protection, circu- 
lation safety and convenience, modernization and 
rehabilitation for safety, and miscellaneous factors 
(110). The first consideration is that an educational 
structure will hold up under such possible forces 
that may be imposed upon it as extreme winds and 
earthquakes, excessive or uneven foundation settling, 
the overstress of structural members, and the maxi- 
mum live loads imposed upon it by school and com- 
munity use. This requirement can be met only by 
the services of a qualified structural engineer at the 
time of planning a school or college building. One- 
story buildings may be constructed of various mate- 
rials if adequate exit facilities are available. Two-story 
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buildings should have fire-resistive exterior walls, 
corridors and stairs, and adequate exit facilities, while 
buildings of three or more stories should be fire- 
resistive throughout. Fire protection involves the 
isolation of sources of fire and explosion hazards, 
properly designed electrical service, the presence of 
fire alarms and fire-fighting equipment, and proper 
use of materials in places where fire hazards may 
exist, Standards for circulation, safety, and conven- 
ience are necessary to permit mass or emergency 
evacuation, to minimize the distances occupants must 
travel, to minimize traffic congestion and interference, 
and desirably to separate student groups. Such stand- 
ards deal with the proper placement, sizes, and 
capacities of corridors, doors, lobbies, stairs, ramps, 
elevators, walks, and driveways which provide the 
means of circulation. For instance, the standards 
usually followed are that the minimum clear passage- 
way of the main corridor of any school building 
should be eight and one-half feet; that each end 
of every corridor should terminate on an egress or 
at a stairway unless it is a fire-resistive building, in 
which case the corridor may extend the width of 
one classroom or not more than 35 feet beyond the 
stair or exit; and that in buildings higher than one 
story the corridor walls, floors, and ceiling should 
be masonry construction of at least two-hour fire 
rating. 

The necessity of applying modern safety standards 
when rehabilitating old buildings is important. Such 
buildings often need new fire-resistive stairwells, new 
handrails, safety treads on stairways, and the like. 
Old buildings frequently have unsanitary and un- 
healthful basement toilets which should be eliminated 
and replaced by toilets which conform to modern 
standards, with proper illumination and ventilation. 
Standards have been established for water supply, 
sewage disposal, and toilet facilities for schools (8). 
For example, a rule of thumb used in planning water 
requirements for a school is 25 gallons of water per 
pupil per day for all purposes. It is desirable, of 
course, that such water supply be safe and palatable. 
It is generally specified, for reasons of sanitation, 
that toilet rooms have positive mechanical ventila- 
tion with separate ducts, and that they have natural 
lighting and be constructed of materials such as 
ceramic tile, with walls of impervious material such 
as glazed tile, in order to simplify scrubbing and 
cleaning. Drinking fountains are generally prescribed 
at a ratio of one to 75 pupils and water closets from 
one to 30 to one to 90, depending upon which sex 
and which grade level (110). 

PLANNING FACILITIES FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. Some of the most systematic research 
on educational facilities has dealt with techniques 
of planning, with emphasis upon standards or prin- 
ciples which should be applied in the planning of 
school and college buildings. Much of this informa- 
tion has accumulated as a result of normative studies 
which tend to base future allocations of spaces and 
the future character of spaces upon past practice. 
To a degree, standards have been developed to serve 
the function of state authorities and others who have 
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desired to improve the safety and sanitation condi- 
tions of schools and colleges, as well as general 
conditions of comfort and human habitation which 
would enhance an educational operation. Standards 
such as those relating the number of water closets 
to the capacity of a building and the number and 
width of exits to the design load of a building or a 
room, or those concerned with the fire-resistive 
qualities of materials used in certain structures, 
though important, should not be controlling consid- 
erations. Standards developed from normative studies 
relating to such matters as size of classrooms, rela- 
tion of window area to floor area, and amount of 
space for libraries, auditoriums, and cafeterias have 
been found of little value under conditions of chang- 
ing conceptions of the educational operation itself as 
well as changes in the economy and technology of 
constructing educational buildings. 

Since World War II, literature on educational 
facilities has more and more emphasized the processes 
by which buildings may be created to more nearly 
suit the educational uses to which they are to be put 
(16). Volumes by Herrick and others (76), Mac- 
Connell (97), and Sumption and Landes (148) cover 
in detail steps in school-planning processes and re- 
view practices which have become more or less 
standard for individuals and organizations which 
have undertaken the more successful school-plant 
planning projects. There are several other general 
treatments of building planning (2, 7, 110), con- 
densed outlines for use of lay groups (109), and 
sources dealing specifically with planning of special 
types of buildings such as elementary schools (55, 
165), secondary schools (56), community schools 
(50), rural schools (46), and colleges (59, 68, 92). 
A school-building planning handbook by Engelhardt 
and others (57) differs from other such publications 
in that it contains many checklists and schedules 
relating to details of administrative aspects of build- 
ing planning programs. 

School-building planning consists of two stages. 
The first stage encompasses the analyses which lead 
to a decision to construct or renovate individual 
buildings. This is commonly performed by outside 
experts, educational consultants, or survey teams as 
a building survey. The second stage is the prepara- 
tion of a program of educational requirements for 
an individual building project, once a decision has 
been made to proceed with such a project. 

In recent years there have been strong advocates 
of “cooperative” building planning. Citizens’ groups, 
boards of education, administration, faculty, archi- 
tects, and educational consultants all may have im- 
portant functions to perform in planning. However, 
their roles must be suited to local conditions; cooper- 
ative planning depends upon available leadership 
(161). There is no research evidence substantiating 
the opinion that widespread participation of both 
lay and professional personnel produces better- 
planned facilities or increased willingness to support 
the financing of the building program. As the educa- 
tional aspects of building planning have become 
more and more recognized, as the volume of con- 
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struction has increased, and as the processes of plan- 
ning have become more complex and technical, there 
has come an increased function of the educational 
consultant in building-planning operations (48). 

In 1957-58 there were nearly 40 million children 
and youth enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools, and fewer than three and one-half million 
youth and adults enrolled in higher education (112). 
Since there are thus many more elementary and sec- 
ondary schools than there are colleges and univer- 
sities, it is not surprising that there has been more 
research on desirable qualities in methods of planning 
and designing of physical facilities with primary 
application to schools on lower levels. 

This is also due in part to differences in the degree 
of organization of higher education and elementary 
and secondary education in the United States. The 
latter is mostly publicly supported and controlled, a 
condition conducive to coordination in planning. 
Higher education, on the other hand, is partly pri- 
vately controlled and supported and partly publicly 
controlled and supported. In only a few states is 
there effective machinery for coordinating the plan- 
ning and operation of even publicly supported higher 
education. Higher educational institutions have ac- 
quired certain norms in building spaces. These are 
largely the result of cultural diffusion, the passage 
of ideas from campus to campus, and the impact 
of standards imposed by professional societies, ac- 
crediting agencies, and the like. In the main, however, 
facilities in higher education represent a high degree 
of individuality. To a considerable degree research 
and development on one level is nevertheless of value 
on the other. Problems of determining needs, estab- 
lishing specific requirements of projects, and provid- 
ing desirable features of educational spaces are very 
similar on all levels of schools and colleges. 

The Building Survey. The techniques of research 
are indispensable in the portion of the planning 
operation usually called the building-planning survey. 
The building survey of a school system or institution 
consists essentially of three steps: (a) the determina- 
tion of building facilities needed; (b) an assessment 
of existing and possible resources to accommodate the 
needs; (c) specific recommendations as to new struc- 
tures, their general sizes, functions, and locations, 
and renovations of existing structures. 

The first phase of the survey demands the deter- 
mination of plant needs; this requires two major 
inquiries, one of which is an analysis of the educa- 
tional program expected and the other a projection 
of enrollments anticipated in individual units of the 
institution or educational system. Since educational 
structures have a long life expectancy, this phase of 
the survey is strategic and involves considerable skill 
because both the qualities and the quantities involved 
must be projected into the future. A common error 
in the initial step in defining the educational pro- 
gram is basing such a definition upon the character- 
istics of the program as it exists at the time of the 
survey, rather than as it is expected to become. In 
contradistinction, the emphasis on determination of 
educational programs must be on the future. 
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Types of decisions regarding the future educational 
program include such matters as the desired sizes 
in terms of enrollment of various schools—elemen- 
tary schools, secondary schools, colleges; distances 
students are to travel when they are not living on 
the campus or the school property; the expected 
numbers of students to be housed on the institution 
property if dormitories are to be provided; the ages, 
grade levels, and student population components to 
be served; the educational extension and community 
functions to be provided; the type of organization 
of grade levels, i.e., 8-4, 6-6, 6-3-3, which is con- 
templated; subject offerings or other type of educa- 
tional activities and experiences to be provided; kind 
of scheduling during the day and during the week; 
kinds of administrative and auxiliary services to be 
accommodated in buildings; and the like. In both 
schools and colleges such determinations must be 
built upon a background of sociological and economic 
considerations. 

In public-school systems it is necessary to relate 
the sizes and locations of buildings to the expected 
future development of the community. Planning of 
educational facilities needs to be coordinated with 
city and community planning (77). Surveys of needs 
must be related to anticipated future developments 
of residential areas, commercial areas, agricultural 
areas, highways, railroads, recreation areas, and the 
like. The planning for colleges depends considerably 
on the nature of the institution. Some colleges serve 
an area or regional function. Junior colleges, for 
instance, are usually of this type. Others are special 
institutions, such as technical schools and teachers 
colleges. Some are multi-purpose institutions with 
both junior college and degree-granting functions, 
serving a wide area or a special clientele, such as a 
religious order. In any case higher educational insti- 
tutions, whether public or private, need to be devel- 
oped in terms of the educational populations to be 
served and the surrounding community in which they 
are located. 

Some surveys are broader in scope than the indi- 
vidual school district or higher educational institution. 
In recent years there has been an accumulation of 
surveys including building needs of higher educational 
institutions on statewide bases. Outstanding among 
these is the planning of higher education for the 
state of California (26). The facility survey of the 
U. S. Office of Education (157, 158, 159) is a sum- 
mation of surveys state by state over most of the 
states of the nation. Surveys of needs encompassing 
a broader area than an individual institution or a 
school system usually involve grosser techniques 
than those used in specific localities. Units reported 
are frequently numbers of classrooms or of square 
feet, without the designation of specific individual 
buildings and their locations, a matter which is of 
considerable concern in the individual study (47). 
It is inefficient and unnecessary in surveys of needs 
covering a broad area to determine the gross volume 
of requirements by making detailed individual sur- 
veys in each locality. Sampling techniques for the 
study of building needs under various assumptions 
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have been used, but not widely. An example is a 
study using sampling methods in the state of Illinois 
(43). 

School and college population projections usually 
involve some general type of population analysis. 
For school systems the usual technique begins with 
information concerning births and proceeds with 
survival rates from birth to school entrance through 
the grades, based on analyses of data over a period 
of years. Projections resulting from this approach are 
highly reliable for short periods ahead, but there may 
be difficulties in making allowances for nonresident 
pupils. Changes in attendance areas and in boundaries 
of school districts, in enrollments of nonpublic 
schools, in migration of population, and in expected 
rates of increase in families in the area also affect 
school population predictions. 

Similar techniques are used in projections of en- 
rollments in colleges. Often college projections are 
made, not by levels in higher education, but by total 
population of college age, using cohort methods of 
aging and census data. Once projections of college- 
age population such as ages 18 to 21 or 18 to 24 
are made, it is necessary to make assumptions regard- 
ing the proportion of college-age population expected 
to attend college and, of those attending college, the 
proportion expected to attend the particular institu- 
tion, or particular types of institutions, of interest. 
Forecasts of enrollments in attendance areas within 
city school systems are difficult; the projection aspect 
of a building survey is loaded with uncertainties, and 
so it is generally best to make use of a number of 
different approaches to avoid serious planning errors. 
Information from real-estate organizations, industrial 
establishments, utility companies, planning agencies, 
and other governmental organizations should be con- 
sidered when they have material significant in antici- 
pating the population growth of an area. 

Determining Resources. Once the survey of needs 
has been completed and the desired future number, 
sizes, and kinds of educational plants have been de- 
termined, the step of charging against these the 
available existing buildings must be taken. Formerly 
the processes of evaluating individual existing build- 
ings made use of score cards. These are not very 
useful devices statistically nor in making specific de- 
cisions regarding the best uses for individual build- 
ings. In the main they are outlines of elements to 
consider in the evaluation of the building, and are 
particularly useful for training citizens and students 
who are not familiar with the desirable qualities of 
school buildings, when such persons are to participate 
in planning studies (51, 81). The best method of 
assessing the resources of existing facilities is a 
thorough field inspection by specialists and others. 
School sites and buildings are assessed as to their 
Suitability (and hence economy) of location; quality 
of site (size, room available for expansion, nature of 
land, soil conditions); amount of space available and 
pupil capacity; quality of the plant (structural sound- 
ness and architectural appropriateness in relation to 
the desired educational program); cost of refurbish- 
ing or remodeling to bring the existing facilities to 
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the desired level; and relation to projected needs and 
contemplated new facilities. The capacities of exist- 
ing buildings are usually determined by techniques 
used for determination of amount of space required 
in buildings for various facilities, but applied in 
reverse (29, 39). Descriptions of good and bad edu- 
cational buildings are probably as useful as score 
cards for briefing untrained persons in evaluating 
existing buildings (152). 

Both in estimating the number of rooms and the 
size of future building needs, and in evaluating the 
capacities of existing buildings, it is desirable to 
make analyses of space utilization. More or less 
standard techniques have been developed for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools (102, 104) and higher 
educational institutions (66, 132). The two basic 
statistics are average hours per week that classrooms 
or teaching stations are used, and average hours per 
week individual student stations are used. The rela- 
tionship between the two can be used to derive the 
percentage of capacity of classrooms or teaching 
stations which are in use when such teaching stations 
or classrooms are occupied. It is necessary in studies 
of utilization to classify spaces because utilization in 
some types of areas may be higher than in others. 
Highly specialized spaces such as engineering and 
science laboratories prevent uses other than for the 
particular class or courses for which they are designed. 

Another aspect of the building survey is a study 
of the financial resources of the community or of the 
institution. This generally involves the study of funds 
from federal or state sources; an analysis of local 
Property-tax levies, property valuations, and tax 
rates; and determination of standing bonded indebted- 
ness, limitations of the community on borrowing, 
and a future debt-retirement schedule. In state insti- 
tutions a similar process is involved. Here the re- 
sources of the state are usually of primary concern, 
though very often the uncertainties of legislative 
decision make it difficult to anticipate available funds 
for the construction of buildings. In private institu- 
tions it is even more difficult to anticipate financial 
resources. Very often it is necessary to pare down 
plans for construction to make them compatible 
with forthcoming financial resources. Final recom- 
mendations of a survey are usually based upon a 
reconciliation of a number of elements encompassed 
in the survey of needs, the survey of resources, and 
prudent decisions concerning the orderly stages or 
phases in which new building construction and reno- 
vation of old buildings should take place. 

Planning Specific Buildings. There are two parts 
to the planning of specific new educational buildings 
or remodeling of old ones. The first is primarily 
educational in nature; the other deals with archi- 
tectural and engineering aspects of the problem. 
General sources on school-building planning reflect 
the studies which have been made on providing edu- 
cational specifications (25, 166) and actual practice 
in the preparation of specifications for individual 
building Projects (32, 57, 160). The primary condi- 
tion for intelligent architectural planning is providing 
the architect with clear statements of educational 
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concepts and with specific information as to space 
requirements and relationships. 

Although in general the aims, purposes, and re- 
quirements of buildings for education are broadly 
the same, specific needs of each individual situation 
have been found compelling reasons for preparing 
lists of requirements carefully tailored to satisfy the 
individual case. Even a slight variation in require- 
ments has been found to affect quality of function 
and cost of construction. 

The principal factors are: Type of educational 
program. This may range from a very formal, aca- 
demic recitation-lecture-oriented program to a cur- 
ricular concept requiring a wide variety of human 
activity. The decisions affect the kinds of instructional 
space needed. Quality desired or obtainable. There is 
a great range of variation in the quality of spaces 
required within a given type of educational program. 
For instance, in a high-school or college program 
based mainly on conventional course offerings, there 
can be great variation in the kind of laboratory 
facilities and a great variation in the appointments 
of science lecture rooms and classrooms, depending 
upon the character of instruction expected to be 
undertaken within the conventional courses. Char- 
acteristics of location. This includes such matters as 
the attitudes of the population served, the expected 
behavior of governing bodies, the amount of money 
available, the nature of the land for campus or 
building sites, and many factors of climate, custom, 
and tradition which affect educational and building 
programs. 

A written document, variously called the program 
of educational requirements or the educational speci- 
fications of a building, can vary, of course, in volume 
of detail and in usefulness. This is one of the major 
contributions of the educational consultant who has 
experience with the steps involved in the preparation 
of educational specifications and in working with 
faculty committees and others in determining the 
desired features of spaces. It is the guide to be used 
by the architect in designing the plant. It may con- 
tain descriptive material on the nature of the school 
project, size of student population, possible future 
expansion requirements, grade levels to be served, 
tentative budget, time schedule required, analysis of 
the community to be served, future trends in the 
service area of the building, cultural and recreational 
facilities of the service area, relationship of the 
school plant to community needs; and a review of 
the program of the proposed school, its curriculum 
educational offerings, a typical schedule, the program 
of recreational and community use of the plant, an 
analysis of the site, the advantages and problems 
which it presents, some considerations relative to 
the location of structures on the site, means of ex- 
ploiting the educational advantages of natural features 
of the site, functional relationships of parts of the 
building, the number and characteristics of individual 
and specialized rooms, and the like (57, p. 72-105; 
97, p. 145-67). 

ADMIN AEN OF EDUCATIONAL FA- 
CILITIES. All the steps in planning and all the 
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technical phases involved in the processes of provid- 
ing suitable educational facilities are considered to 
be responsibilities of administration. Regardless 
of the various specialists, consultants, architects, 
committees, and other organizations involved 
in school plant planning and management, co- 
ordination is required, and leadership devolves 
upon the executive heads of educational institu- 
tions. 

Management Operations of Building Planning. The 
specific operations and problems encountered in the 
step-by-step development of a building planning pro- 
gram which require administrative decision are 
legion. Much has been written on the management 
aspects of building projects and related administrative 
services. There have been a number of careful re- 
search studies on special management aspects of 
building planning programs. Many of the studies are 
a generation or so old, so that their application to 
modern conditions needs to be made with care. 
Research in the field of school plant and equipment 
hit its stride in the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and so a complete bibliography of significant 
research productions would show a high proportion 
of basic studies appearing in the twenties and thirties 
reflecting the conditions which existed at that time. 
There is need for a re-examination of many of the 
management problems in school-building planning. 
Doctoral students and others would do well to pick 
up from where some of the pioneer studies of the 
twenties and thirties left off. Examples of research 
on some of the myriad problems will be given in the 
following paragraphs. 

In the preceding sections of this article emphasis 
was placed upon planning and design which would 
maximally accommodate the educational program 
itself. However, one type of operation within a 
building which must not be overlooked is not the 
educational operation itself, but the maintenance 
problem. Building design should be such as to permit 
economical and efficient maintenance of the plant 
(23). A final review of plans for a building is not 
complete without checking it against the custodial 
services which are required (103). Studies similar 
to one by Schwartz (137) could well be repeated. 
He found in one city that the cost of upkeep varies 
with age, size, and design of structures. The main- 
tenance cost for buildings of more recent design, 
since they are better constructed, is less than for 
older buildings. A study by McCullough (98) on fuel 
management programs is suggestive of types of re- 
search which should be repeated under modern 
conditions in various areas of the country, because 
fuel management costs are high and economies in 
the heating and ventilating of educational facilities 
are related not only to management practices but 
also to the design of structures. Costs of insurance 
are related both to the methods of procuring insur- 
ance for school buildings and to the kind and 
condition of physical facilities. Often economies in 
construction are offset by insurance costs. From the 
standpoint of both business management and build- 
ing planning, additional work is needed to supplement 
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information provided in a study by Smith (145) 
published in 1930. 

The plan of an educational building can determine 
in general the way in which it is used, the spaces 
provided having much to do with the kinds of activ- 
ities to be undertaken. However, the utilization of 
educational spaces is, in part, a management problem. 
An important step in the survey of plant needs is the 
determination of utilization and the capacity of exist- 
ing buildings. Rarely is utilization information avail- 
able currently and cumulatively as a part of the 
management operations of an educational institution. 
To a considerable extent, plant management may be 
measured by the degree to which building survey 
material is always at hand and the degree to which, 
therefore, a special survey is unnecessary. An interest- 
ing development is the publication of material, on 
such aspects of building planning as utilization, which 
is not so much directed toward providing normative 
surveys as it is toward establishing records and sys- 
tems by which individual institutions may properly 
perform the kinds of record-keeping and information- 
producing operations which are essential to good man- 
agement. The Manual for Studies of Space Utilization 
in Colleges and Universities by Russell and Doi (132) 
is of this type. Inefficiency in space utilization cannot 
always be attributed to gaps in the planning or design 
of the physical structure. Utilization of spaces in col- 
leges and universities is notoriously inefficient; the 
adoption of operating utilization practices which will 
control this element of the educational space problem 
should become more and more important. Other 
management problems related to the school-building 
development program vary from how to purchase sites 
(70, 134) to the kind of contract to enter into with 
the architects (82). With respect to equipment pur- 
chasing, the studies by Loomis (94), who developed a 
procedure for estimating school equipment costs, and 
by Cheney (34), who brought together materials 
useful in the preparation of equipment specifications, 
are classic. More research is needed in this area be- 
cause of changes in price levels and the rapidly chang- 
ing character of equipment items used in schools and 
colleges. 

The School Planning and Building Handbook by 
Engelhardt and others (57) contains more practical 
data, checklists, and detailed procedures relating to 
the management of building planning operations than 
any other source. The general scope of administration 
of a physical plant project is suggested by the follow- 
ing outline of duties and functions of individuals in 
the organization of a school building project: 


: Duties of the Board of Education—General Func- 

tions: 
Investigates, analyzes, and studies the educational 
needs of the community and develops the policy 
which will implement long-term planning and effi- 
cient development of the physical school facilities. 
Represents the community in reflecting the desires 
of its citizens in regard to its need for an educa- 
tional program and assumes the responsibility for 
reporting such progress to the community. Author- 
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izes special staff and any reassignment of staff that 
may be necessary to plan and to execute the build- 
ing program. Assumes full responsibility for all 
legal obligations to which the school system must 
be committed in the building program. 


Duties of the Board of Education—Specific Re- 
sponsibilities: 

Reviews and revises the preliminary Program of 
Requirements. Approves the final Program of Re- 
quirements, Selects the architect on the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent. Selects the site, subject 
to such approval of state authorities as required. 
Authorizes the employment of engineers for the site 
survey. Determines final direction of the preliminary 
drawings, on consideration of schematics after study 
and recommendations by the staff, consultant, and 
architect. Approves the preliminary drawings. 
Authorizes the architect to begin preparation of 
the working drawings and specifications. Studies 
and approves the working drawings and specifica- 
tions. Authorizes the advertising for bids. Opens 
the bids. Awards bid after study and consultation 
with the local authorities. Executes the contract 
documents. Authorizes the purchase of furniture 
and equipment. Authorizes the supervision of con- 
struction on recommendation of the staff and archi- 
tect. Participates in ground-breaking ceremonies. 
Inspects the construction. Accepts the completed 
building. 


Duties of the Superintendent of Schools and Staff 
—General Functions: 

Conducts and directs research that determines the 
future development of the educational program and 
the kind of physical facilities required. Organizes 
teachers and lay groups for resource purposes in 
development of the building planning. Organizes 
the program of public relations in presenting the 
building program to the community and in obtain- 
ing its financing. Establishes the working relation- 
ships and communication channels between the 
architect, consultant, surveyors, contractors, and 
others, Develops for each building project a sched- 
ule of operations and a system of records for each 
step. Checks upon the need for special services, 
e.g. legal advice, at the various stages in the 
execution of the program. Checks upon the com- 
pliances required of all governmental agencies 
which will utilize the completed structure to its 
maximum. Directs the development of a sound 
educational program which will utilize the com- 
pleted structure to its maximum. 


Duties of the Superintendent of Schools and Staff— 
Specific Responsibilities: 
Conducts and directs research and planning to de- 
termine the kind of educational program the com- 
munity needs. Assembles information needed, in 
communicable form, for use by the consultants and 
the Board of Education in developing the Program 
of Requirements. Reviews and revises the prelimi- 
nary Program of Requirements that is prepared by 
the consultants. Participates—in conferences, col- 
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lection of additional data, revision of estimates— 
with consultants in the preparation of the final 
Program of Requirements. Recommends the archi- 
tect to be selected by the Board of Education. In- 
vestigates possible sites with the assistance of the 
architect and consultants. Determines and submits 
to the Board of Education the site to be recom- 
mended for purchase. Selects and employs the 
engineers for the site survey on the Board of Edu- 
cation’s authorization. Cooperates with the architect 
and consultants in the field study of the site. Ar- 
ranges for the necessary test borings of site. Studies 
schematics and confers with the consultants and 
architects. Confers and studies, with the architect 
and consultants, the preliminary drawings for 
revision by the architect. Confers—in cooperation 
with the consultants and architect—as may be 
necessary with state and/or county agencies on 
preliminary drawings to meet all requirements. 
Recommends to the Board of Education its ap- 
proval of preliminary drawings. Confers and studies, 
with the consultants and architect, the working 
drawings and specifications for any necessary re- 
vision by the architect. Advertises for bids on the 
Board of Education’s authorization. Arranges for 
distribution of the final working drawings and 
specifications to the contractors for bidding. Assists 
the Board of Education in judging the qualifications 
of bidders for contracts—financial resources, equip- 
ment, personnel, previous completed projects. Pre- 
pares the contract documents in consultation with 
legal counsel. Selects and orders furniture and 
equipment on the Board of Education’s authoriza- 
tion. Recommends, in consultation with the archi- 
tect, the method of supervising construction. Ar- 
ranges for and participates in ground-breaking 
ceremonies. Holds progress meetings with contrac- 
tor, subcontractors, and architect. Inspects con- 
struction. Installs or arranges for the installation of 
furniture and equipment. Completes the final ar- 
rangements for the occupancy of the building. 


Duties of the Educational Consultant—General 
Functions: 

Assumes major responsibility, in cooperation with 
the school staff, for the preparation of a document 
(Program of Requirements) which specifies the 
educational and community needs for the proposed 
building and the site. Advises the Board of Educa- 
tion in regard to steps, procedures, and methods in 
the development of the planning wherein educa- 
tional policy and architectural technique will be 
combined to produce a wholly functional school 
plant. Confers with the architect, Board of Educa- 
tion, and school staff in the various stages of plan- 
ning to produce the highest possible return on the 
school investment by designing for maximum edu- 
cational use. 


Duties of the Educational Consultant—Specific Re- 
sponsibilities: 

Prepares the preliminary Program of Requirements. 

Prepares, with assistance of the school staff, the 


final Program of Requirements. Assists the super- 
intendent in the selection of the architect. Investi- 
gates the possible sites in cooperation with the staff 
and architect. Assists the staff in the selection of 
the site to be recommended for purchase. Cooper- 
ates with the staff and architect in the field study 
of site. Studies schematics and confers with the staff 
and architect. Confers and studies, with the staff 
and architect, the preliminary drawings for revision 
by the architect. Confers, in cooperation with the 
staff and architect, as much as necessary with state 
and/or county agencies on the preliminary drawings 
to meet all requirements. Approves the preliminary 
drawings. Confers and studies, with the staff and 
architect, the working drawings and specifications 
for any necessary revision by the architect. 


Duties of the Architect—General Functions: 
Studies the data supplied by the school staff and 
consultants and interprets the educational plans 
for purposes of design. Designs a school which, in 
function and esthetic expression, represents the 
educational plans of the community and the school 
relationship to the community. Prepares in suffi- 
cient detail, and with adequate standards, plans and 
specifications for the specific building project. 
Serves as agent to the Board of Education in super- 
vising the construction of the building. 


Duties of the Architect—Specific Responsibilities: 
Investigates the possible sites in cooperation with 
the consultants and staff, Assists the staff in the 
selection of the site to be recommended for pur- 
chase. Cooperates with the consultants and staff in 
the field study of the site. Prepares the schematic 
drawings. Confers with the consultants and staff in 
the study of schematics. Prepares the preliminary 
drawings, outlines the specifications, and estimates 
the construction cost. Revises the preliminary draw- 
ings after conferences and study with the consultants 
and staff. Confers, in cooperation with the con- 
sultants and staff, as much as necessary with state 
and/or county agencies on the preliminary draw- 
ings to meet all requirements. Prepares the working 
drawings and specifications. Revises the working 
drawings and specifications as may be necessary 
after conference and study with the consultants and 
staff. Consults with the superintendent and staff 
concerning the methods of supervision and con- 
struction. Participates in progress meetings with 
contractor, subcontractors, and staff. Inspects con- 
struction. 


Duties of the Legal Counsel—General Functions: 
Advises the Board of Education in legal matters 
concerning the selection of school sites and the 
procurement of property. Assists in the preparation 
of and reviews the contractual documents related to 
the building program. Assists the Board of Educa- 
tion in elections, administration of bond issues, and 
other matters related to the school-building finance 
program. Advises the Board of Education in re- 
solving conflicts which might arise in the course of 
the building program. 
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Duties of the Legal Counsel—Specific Responsibil- 
ities: 

Examines the questions of condemnation proceed- 

ings, easements, examination of abstracts, deeds, 

and other questions of site acquisition. Examines 

the legal questions of compliance with building 

codes. Approves the contract documents. 


Duties of the Contractor—General Functions: 
Constructs the building according to the working 
drawings, specifications, and other contract docu- 
ments. Receives technical direction from the archi- 
tect when such direction is needed. 


Duties of the Contractor—Specific Responsibilities: 
Submits bid on receiving advertisement for the bid 
from the Board of Education. Receives award of 
the bid. Executes the contract documents with the 
Board of Education. Begins construction. Partici- 
pates in work progress meetings. Completes the 
construction for inspection by the architect, staff, 
and Board of Education. 


Costs of Buildings. With increasing school popula- 
tions and the attendant increase in need for buildings, 
there has been, since World War I, a concern about 
the increasing costs of school buildings. During the 
past twenty years or so the increase in cost per square 
foot of school buildings has not been so great as 
increases in other areas. For example, where school 
building costs have increased 150 percent, the cost of 
all buildings has increased 210 percent. General con- 
struction of all types has increased during the same 
period 275 percent, highway construction 200 percent, 
automobiles 200 percent. Elements which have gone 
into the increases in costs are the following: structural 
steel, 215 percent; face brick, 200 percent; common 
labor, 330 percent; skilled labor, 220 percent; mate- 
rials and components for construction, 200 percent. 
Since most educational buildings are constructed 
through the sale of bonds, the total cost of the build- 
ing is not only the construction cost but also the 
debt-service charges for financing. While construction 
costs have increased during the past twenty years, there 
has been a prevalent increase in school-bond interest 
rates. Building costs and bond prices are regularly 
reviewed and summarized by Clark (36). 

It is very difficult to interpret or compare costs of 
school and college buildings because of the great vari- 
ety of elements determining cost and the lack of sim- 
ple satisfactory units of measurement. The simplest 
over-all unit of space measurement used in the con- 
struction industry is the cubic foot of volume, or the 
square foot of floor area. Hence, cost per cubic foot 
and cost per square foot of floor area are in common 
usage in determining costs of school buildings. In 
generally accepted best practice, square footage is 
measured to the outside of perimeter walls, and 
cubage is measured as the actual volume enclosed 
within the outer surfaces of the enclosing walls, be- 
neath a plane representing the mean height of the 
roof, and above a plane located six inches below the 
finished surface of the lowest basement or cellar floor 
(9). Such measures are subject to error unless uni- 
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form procedures are used in their calculation. Stand- 
ardized procedures call for fractional allowances of 
footage or cubage for some spaces. A procedure 
adopted by a chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, for instance, credits least costly spaces, 
such as the following, by the fractions indicated: 


Square Cubic 
Footage Footage 
Unfinished basement 0 1 
Porch % Ya 
Breezeway Y% yA 
Garage % y% 
Enclosed passageway yA ya 


For several reasons, such as the height of ceilings, the 
extent of attic and basement spaces which are not 
used, and other elements of design, there is not a per- 
fect correlation between cost per square foot and 
cost per cubic foot. This matter has been under re- 
view by a number of national organizations, including 
the American Standards Association. The American 
Institute of Architects proposes to issue a simplified 
standard method of measuring square and cubic foot- 
age in 1958. 

In attempts to express costs in educational units, 
the classroom, the student, and the student-station 
have been used. Such units are difficult to define. The 
classroom as a unit is unsatisfactory because class- 
rooms vary in size, and educational plants vary in the 
number of auxiliary or supplementary spaces such as 
offices, assembly areas, gymnasiums, and the like. 
The student-station as a unit for cost analysis is un- 
satisfactory for similar reasons, although a study by 
Bormann (20) developed a system of weightings to 
use for different spaces to take into account variations 
in amount of space needed per student-station in vari- 
ous areas of a school building. A student-station in a 
shop or a gymnasium represents more area and more 
cost than a station in an academic classroom. 

Among determinants of cost of an educational 
building, the program of education requirements— 
that is, the specifications originally prepared for the 
spaces in the building—should not be overlooked. 
This is probably one of the most important reasons 
for variations of costs of buildings. It may easily ac- 
count for a variation in construction cost of 25 to 50 
percent. The amount and kind of space required in a 
high-school building might easily run up both the 
number of square feet and the cost per square foot. 
It is the original educational specification given the 
architect which determines the number and size of 
classrooms, the special facilities (auditoriums, swim- 
ming pools, speech clinics, music practice rooms, sepa- 
rate team locker rooms), the kind of equipment 
(cabinets, sinks, work counters, and the like), and the 
general quality of the project. 

A further consideration is the size of the school. 
Other things being equal, smaller schools generally 
cost more per pupil, although normative data are 
deceiving because large schools tend to be over- 
crowded, There is not much cost advantage in in- 
creasing the size of the high school beyond an enroll- 
ment of approximately 1200 to 1500 (41). 
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The type and quality of construction, the materials 
used, the workmanship, and the general quality of 
what is in a building obviously are related to the cost, 
as is its geometry (131). A pioneer study by Engel- 
hardt (53) analyzed a group of buildings constructed 
in New York State, relating cost variations to types 
of structure, types of roof construction, grades of 
interior finish, functional distribution of spaces, costs 
of service systems, and other elements such as archi- 
tectural service, competitive bidding and contracting, 
and site and site-development costs. In the interests 
of achieving economical construction (139) there is 
a continued interest in developing units of cost and 
in comparative cost studies (44, 69). 

As an example of variations in costs of the physical 
components of the building itself, cost data from ex- 
amples given in one source show school-building con- 
struction costs for the structure and finish varying by 
70 to 80 percent of the total construction cost, heating 
and ventilating from 9 to 15 percent, plumbing from 
5 to 9 percent, and electrical services from 5 to 10 
percent (9). In other instances, structure and finish 
have accounted for 60 percent or less, mechanical and 
electrical installations for 40 percent or more. Since 
about 1935, the importance of mechanical and elec- 
trical work—and hence, their cost—has steadily in- 
creased, a trend which seems likely to continue 
though probably at a slower rate. 

Reviewing and Coordinating Agencies. In a few 
states, as in California (26), there is coordination and 
review of building planning through a state educa- 
tional agency for higher education. In other states 
some state control is exercised over school plant 
planning and construction through such state agencies 
as departments of health, the state fire marshal, build- 
ing commissions, building authorities, bureaus of 
labor, insurance departments, state building boards, 
water conservation and control boards, industrial com- 
missions, municipal finance commissions, and state 
budget bureaus. The influence of these central agen- 
cies over the development of higher educational insti- 
tutions varies considerably. 

In so far as junior colleges are a part of the public- 
and elementary-school program within states, the 
junior-college programs come under the influence of 
state agencies which have authority over building 
planning functions of school districts. On the subject 
of state school plant services, with particular reference 
to public elementary and secondary schools, a study 
by Viles and Hamon (162) covers in detail the activi- 
ties of states in this respect. They report that generally 
state boards of education have been granted authority 
to make regulations and to evaluate the results. Of 
states reporting in their study, 33 indicated that the 
state board of education has the authority, and 38 
that the state superintendent had the specific authority 
for school plant services. Some state departments of 
education have had school housing units for many 
years. Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania have had such units for forty years or longer. 
Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, North Car- 
olina, and Wisconsin have had such units for over 
thirty years. Ten states—California, Kentucky, Louisi- 
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ana, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia—have had school 
housing units for twenty-one to thirty years. Many of 
the programs developed twenty-five years or so ago 
were promoted and supported in part or in full by 
subsidies from the General Education Board. 

The types of activities of state educational agencies 
in the school plant field are varied and extensive. In 
some states, state departments of education approve 
bond issues, give advice on bonding procedures and 
costs of construction and on contractual relationships 
between architect and contractors, and advise local 
units on school plant planning including the prepa- 
ration of educational specifications. Some states re- 
view proposed construction programs, drawings, and 
specifications, or require approval of some or all 
building projects depending upon a number of con- 
siderations including whether or not state aid is in- 
volved. In a majority of states approval is required of 
final drawings and specifications. In some states in- 
spection and approval of the completed project is 
made by the state department of education or other 
state agencies. State departments offer many other 
types of services, including studies of cost trends and 
information on building materials and building de- 
sign. 

Financing Construction. As of 1955, fewer than 
half of the 48 states were providing state funds for 
school construction. Very few states were providing 
state funds in substantial amounts (84, 85). The 
financing of school buildings has depended chiefly 
upon local taxes on property. Low property assess- 
ments for tax purposes and laws limiting the amounts 
which communities may borrow for school construc- 
tion have combined to limit the capabilities of local 
public-school units to provide facilities for increased 
enrollments (87). 

There are several forms of state aid for capital 
outlay: apportionment on an equalization basis, equal- 
ized local matching, state loan funds, local nonprofit 
corporations, and state public-school building authori- 
ties. The last-named, most clearly exemplified in 
Pennsylvania and by the local holding corporations in 
Indiana, are largely devices to get around indefensible 
state and local legislation and constitutional provisions 
which place severe limitations on the powers of local 
units to finance buildings (130, 164). In the states of 
Alabama and Florida, state aid for capital outlay and 
debt service is distributed as a part of the foundation 
program grant to local districts from state govern- 
ments (161). 

Over the years there have been several doctoral 
studies related to state programs of financing capital 
outlay needs of local school districts. One problem is 
taking into account the financial resources of local 
school districts in the state support plan. A study by 
Barr (15) in Indiana is one of this type. A review of 
the issues by Quattlebaum (122) and Congressional 
committee reports (156) cover recent proposals for 
public-school construction through the general finan- 
cial assistance of the federal government. Although 
many types of federal financial assistance for con- 
struction of school and college buildings have been 
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proposed, only three have been of any consequence 
at this writing. 

During the depression the Public Works Adminis- 
tration was instrumental, through a program which 
provided federal funds to match local appropriations, 
in achieving the construction of many school build- 
ings. A study of the experience of the Public Works 
program in the state of New York by Herber (74) 
indicated that, in general, buildings erected under this 
program during the time of his study cost slightly 
more but were better buildings than those constructed 
without such federal assistance. 

A second type of federal assistance has been a spe- 
cial program for meeting not only operating costs but 
capital outlay costs in public elementary and second- 
ary school districts, with heavy burdens resulting from 
operations of the federal government (85, 158). 

Higher educational institutions have been assisted 
by the federal government in financing student hous- 
ing (128). The College Housing Branch of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency purchases revenue 
bonds, for the construction of dormitories and other 
living facilities for students, at low interest rates over 
a forty-year maximum amortization. There are two 
principal requirements: that the financial soundness 
of the proposed facilities be adequately demonstrated, 
since the purchase money comes from a revolving 
fund appropriated by Congress and must be repaid; 
and that all normal private channels for sale of bonds 
at a specified low rate be exhausted. This program, 
considered highly successful, has had an additional 
desired effect in stimulating the private market for 
such securities. Since its inception its scope has been 
broadened to include many types of income-producing 
college buildings in addition to living facilities. 
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POPULATION CHANGE 


In the long sweep of the nation’s history, people are 
important. Their number in relation to developed re- 
sources, the rate of their increase or decrease, their 
distribution with respect to age, their uneven fertility 
as exemplified by different regional groups and socio- 
economic classes, the ceaseless interchange of popu- 
lation between farm and city and between region and 
region—all these play their parts in creating social 
problems of the first magnitude. And no part of social 
policy is more profoundly affected by population 
change than education. The necessity of adjusting edu- 
cation to the needs of a changing population has 
made essential, on the part of educators, an under- 
standing of population phenomena and their educa- 
tional implications. 

One of two views may be entertained with Tespect 
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to the interpretation of population phenomena. It may 
be held that these phenomena can be explained in 
terms of natural law, universal in its application. A 
second approach seeks their explanation in terms of 
the culture in which they appear. Although numerous 
naturalistic theories of population change have been 
advanced, social scientists generally agree that no one 
has as yet formulated a general law of population 
change that harmonizes all the facts that have been 
observed (17, p. 36-48), The hypothesis that the ex- 
planation of population phenomena must be found in 
the culture in which they occur is strongly supported 
by the closeness of the relationship between the chang- 
ing culture and population trends (17, 19). 

This cultural interpretation of population change 
seeks the explanation of reproductive behavior, of 
changing death rates, of population growth and de- 
cline, in such aspects of the social order as the atti- 
tudes and mores of the people, the state of industrial 
and technological advance, the degree of urbanization, 
the state of medical knowledge and sanitation, and the 
general level of education. The birth rate is subject to 
social control. The great differences and fluctuations 
in it cannot be adequately explained without taking 
into account changes in psychological attitudes grow- 
ing out of changing and differing cultural patterns 
(15). The importance of the family in the culture, 
religious emphasis upon reproduction, the value at- 
tached to individual attainment and status, the place 
of women in society—these and other socially deter- 
mined attitudes profoundly affect the birth rate. The 
death rate is also, to a degree, subject to social con- 
trol (18). It reflects the efficient or inefficient use of 
natural resources, the level of educational achieve- 
ment, including medical knowledge and understanding 
of the principles of sanitation, and other influences 
such as the socially conditioned attitude toward aged 
and dependent persons (17, p. 129-50). Variations in 
such conditions and attitudes account in large measure 
for the great differences in the death rate between 
cultural groups and within a given culture over a 
period of time. 


Although the phenomena of population change are 
not to be fitted into any universal pattern, it does not 
follow that the trends in population growth among 
various peoples have nothing in common. In fact, sim- 
ilar cultural settings have produced strikingly similar 
population phenomena (4, 19). So consistent has been 
the pattern of population change in the history of 
various countries of Europe and in North America 
that the hypothesis is strongly suggested that it is a 
pattern applicable where and when similar transfor- 
mations in the society occur. 


THE RECORD AND PROSPECT OF POPULA- 
TION CHANGE IN THE UNITED STATES. The 
history of population growth in the territory now com- 
prised in the United States is in some respects unique. 
No area in the world ever attracted to it such a mass 
movement of people. For three hundred years after 
the hazards of the earliest settlements had been over- 
come, the rate of population growth in this country 
surpassed any in the history of modern nations. How 
ever, the pattern, if not the rate, of growth was some- 
what similar to the patterns of the countries of Western 
Europe that were most vitally affected by the forces 
of the Industrial Revolution (11; 22, p. 18). 

Between 1790 and 1957, natural increase (excess of 
births over deaths) plus the inpouring of some forty 
million immigrants raised the population of the 
United States from 4 to more than 170 million. The 
population increased about 35 percent per decade to 
1860, at which time it numbered 31.5 million. The 
growth of population since 1860 is shown in Table 1. 
The trend which culminated in halving the decennial 
percent of increase during the depression decade led 
to a more general awareness and increased investiga- 
tion of past trends and of the problems of a changing 
population. Investigations employing more refined 
measures than the commonly used crude rates re- 
vealed even more strikingly the decline in the fertility 
of the American people (5, 7, 8, 16). For a period, 
during the decade, reproduction fell below the re- 
placement level (21) and predictions of a stable or 


TABLE 1 
UNITED’ STATES POPULATION, AMOUNT OF INCREASE, AND PERCENT OF INCREASE, 1870-1957* 


DECENNIAL 
POPULATION INCREASE PERCENT OF 
YEAR (Thousands) (Thousands) INCREASE 
1870 39,904 8,402 26.7 
1880 50,262 10,358 26.0 
1890 63,056 12,794 25.5 
1900 76,129 13,073 20.7 
1910 92,267 16,138 21.2 
1920 107,190 14,923 16.2 
1930 123,091 15,901 14.8 
1940 131,954 8,863 7.2 
1950 151,013 19,059 14.4 


1957 (May) 170,000 (approx.) 


19,000 (approx.) 


* Data from National Resources Committee (22, p. 18), and U, S. B 
estimates for July 1940 and 1950, and May 1957, © spree who Sie 
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slowly declining population long before the close of 
the century appeared to be entirely reasonable (24, 
28). 

Population Gain Since 1940. By 1940, the situation 
had begun to change noticeably. The change, for a 
time, was explained in terms of catching up of post- 
poned births and of borrowing from the future (6), 
but this explanation became increasingly inadequate 
as the continuing high birth rates added unexpected 
millions to the population. 

The tremendous gain in population since 1940 has 
resulted largely from natural increase attributable, in 
the main, to the increased birth rates rather than to 
a lowering of mortality rates. (See Table 2.) For the 
decade 1947 to 1956, the annual natural increase ap- 
proximated 2.4 million. Immigration, the only other 
source of population gain, made an increasingly large 
but relatively small contribution. For the decade end- 
ing June 1950, immigrant aliens admitted outnum- 
bered emigrants by about 879,000; for the five-year 
period ending June 30, 1955, the net gain amounted 
to some 953,000. The larger net immigration which is 
shown in Table 2 includes the exchange between the 
continental United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Higher birth rates, lower death rates, and increasing 
immigration have all contributed to the growth of 
the population, but the increase attributable to the 
number of births overshadows the increases attribut- 
able to other factors. 

Future Growth of Population. Experience since 1940 
provides evidence of the uncertainties involved in 
forecasting population. At the beginning of the period, 
the gloomy forecasts of the depression years were 
hardly questioned (6, p. 311). By 1940, changes in 
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birth and mortality rates necessitated a revision of 
the widely accepted forecasts of 1938 (22). Although 
new projections (28), published in 1943 and based 
upon various combinations of assumptions relating 
to future fertility, mortality, and immigration, were 
generally higher than preceding ones, they did not 
materially affect the outlook for population that had 
prevailed (6, p. 326-27). Between 1943 and 1950, the 
Bureau of the Census and other agencies brought out 
several series of projections only to have them in- 
validated, almost before publication, by the rapid 
growth of population (6, 44). However, until near 
the end of the decade no reversal in the long-term 
decline in the rate of natural increase was anticipated, 
and the Bureau of the Census showed preference for 
the projection of its 1947 series that forecast a popu- 
lation of about 165 million for 1990 (6, p. 326). In 
1953 the Bureau of the Census reported four new 
series of projections (34). In 1955 these were revised 
(37), at which time one was dropped because the 
assumptions on which it was based were no longer 
tenable, and a new series was added which took into 
account the unexpectedly high fertility of 1954-55 
and presented values higher than any found in the 
1953 series. The set added is the AA series presented 
in Table 3. In reviewing the forecasts presented in 
Table 3, Whelpton stated that the different series are 
too close together and indicated a preference for a 
range in 1975 of from 190 to 249 million (45, p. 84). 
Estimates of future population groups made up of 
persons already born should prove reasonably ac- 
curate. It is clear that the aged, for some time, will 
increase more rapidly than the remaining adult popu- 
lation. The uncertainty of the course of future fertility 


TABLE 2 
NATURAL INCREASE AND NET IMMIGRATION IN THOUSANDS, AND RATES 
OF NATURAL INCREASE AND NET IMMIGRATION PER 1000 OF THE 
POPULATION, 1940 To 1956* 


BIRTHS DEATHS NATURAL INCREASE NET 
IMMIGRATION 
CALENDAR 
YEAR NUMBER RATE NUMBER RATE NUMBER RATE NUMBER RATE 
1940 2559 19.4 1428 10.8 1131 8.6 73 0.6 
1945 2858 20.4 1545 11.0 1313 9.4 169 1.2 
1947 3817 26.5 1451 10.1 2366 16.4 275 1.9 
1948 3637 24.8 1449 9.9 2188 14.9 329 22 
1949 3649 24.5 1448 9.7 2201 14.8 354 2.4 
1950 3627 23.9 1464 9.7 2163 14.3 350 2.3 
1951 3826 24.8 1497 97 2329 15.1 379 2.5 
1952 3912 24.9 1508 9.6 2404 15.3 240 15 
1953 3965 24.8 1527 9.6 2438 15.3 239 1.5 
1954 4078 25.1 1485 9.1 2593 16.0 249 1.5 
1955 4091 24.8 1532 9.3 2559 15.5 295 1.8 
1956 4220 25.1 1568 93 2659 15.8 344 2.0 
1940-49 31,666 14,610 17,056 1898 
1950-56 27,719 10,581 17,145 2096 


* Data from U. S. Bureau of the Census (30). 
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TABLE 3 
ESTIMATED TOTAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1955, AND PROJECTIONS OF THE POPULATION, 1960 To 
1975, IN THOUSANDS* 


SERIES 
YEAR AA A B c 
1955 165,248 165,248 165,248 165,248 
1960 179,358 177,840 177,840 176,452 
1965 193,346 190,296 190,296 186,291 
1970 209,380 204,620 202,984 196,370 
1975 228,463 221,522 214,580 206,907 


Assumptions relating to fertility: AA—the 1954-55 
level continues to 1975; A—the 1950-53 level con- 
tinues to 1975; B—the 1950-53 level continues to 
1965, then declines to about the “prewar” level by 
1975; C—the 1950-53 level declines from 1953 to 
about the “prewar” level by 1975. 


* Projections from U. S. Bureau of the Census (37). 


prevents assured long-range forecasts of the population 
of school-age groups. 

School- and College-Age Population. The size of the 
school-age population is an important dimension of 
the total educational task. Changes in the size and 
age composition of the population have been re- 
flected, if in different degrees, in enrollment at all 
levels—elementary, secondary, and higher. 

The decline of the birth rate, particularly sharp 
after the mid-twenties, and the continuing low rates 
of the thirties resulted, as one small age class followed 
another, in a decline in the number of children reach- 
ing school age and later in a reduction of the popula- 
tion of school-age groups. Before the beginning of 
the upsurge in the birth rate about 1940, no reversal 
of the trend was expected, and it was generally pre- 
dicted that the school-age population would not again 
attain the level of the early thirties. It was held that 
not again in this century would elementary-school 
enrollment reach the level attained in 1929-30, and 
that high-school enrollment, in spite of possible im- 
proved attendance, would also decline. Only the sta- 
bilization of population was expected to arrest the 
decline (26). 

The size of the age group 5 to 17 years reached 
a peak of 32.4 million in 1933-34 and then declined 
to less than 29 million in 1945-46 (13, p. 6). From 
this low point the population of this group increased 
to 30.7 million by 1950 and to 38.8 million by 1956 
(31). 

The population of elementary-school age, 5 to 13, 
naturally was affected by changes in the birth rate 
earlier than that of high-school age, 14 to 17 years. 
The former declined to about 19.6 million in 1942-43 
and then rose to 22.3 million in 1950 and to 29.2 
million in 1956 (31, p. 2). The population of high- 
school age did not reach its prewar peak, 9.9 million, 
until 1938 (29, p. 4). After falling to 8.3 million in 
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1949, it rose to 9.5 million in 1956 (41). The trend 
toward the enrollment in school of a larger percent- 
age of youth of high-school age is indicated by the 
increase from 79.6 percent in 1946 to 88.2 percent in 
1956 (39, p. 3), and is reflected by high-school en- 
rollment which began to increase before the begin- 
ning of the upsurge in high-school age population in 
1949. 

Since the number of births was low in the early 
thirties as compared with preceding or following 
years, the college-age group, 18 to 21 years, which 
numbered about 9 million in 1950 fell off to 8.5 
million in 1953 and then increased to 8.8 million in 
1956 (31, p. 7-8). The 18 to 24 age group declined 
from 16.9 million in 1943-44 to 15 million in 1956, 
all of the latter born during the depression years when 
birth rates were the lowest in our history (33). The 
imperfect correspondence between college enrollment 
and population is made evident by the fact that be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, the 18 to 21 and 18 to 24 age 
groups lost 1.2 and 0.6 million respectively, while the 
resident enrollment was 1.5 million in 1940 as com- 
pared with 2.4 million (including veterans) in 1950 
(3, p. 28-30). Both age groups were smaller in 1956 
than in 1950, but college enrollment in 1956 was one- 
half million larger than it was six years earlier (38, 
p. 1). 

TABLE 4 
ESTIMATED AGE-GROUP POPULATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1955, AND PROJECTIONS OF THE POPULATIONS, 
1960 To 1975, IN THOUSANDS * 


AGE GROUP 
YEAR Sto 13 14 To 17 18 To 21 18 To 24 
1955 28,095 9,239 8,653 15,106 
1960 33,573 11,184 10,581 16,237 
1965 34,228 14,275 12,096 20,043 
1970 34,680 15,513 15,485 24,684 
1975 38,082 15,066 15,558 26,759 


*Projections from U. S. Bureau of the Census (37). 


Table 4 presents series A projections of the popu- 
lation of important age groups to 1975. Most or all 
persons involved in a majority of the projections were 
already born. The forecasts of unborn population 
were based on the assumption that the 1950-53 level 
of fertility (since exceeded) will continue. For 1975, 
other projected populations of the series AA, B, and 
C range from 31.6 to 41.0 million for the 5 to 13 
age group and from 13.7 to 16.3 million for the 14 
to 17 age group (37, p. 8). The forecasts of college- 
age population are in line with those published in 
1956 by the Bureau of the Census (33, p. 2) which 
projected the population of the 18 to 24 age group 
(all born before 1955) to 26,360,000 in 1973, an 
increase of 73 percent over the estimate for 1957. 
Roughly for every four persons in this age group in 
1957, three additional persons will be added by 1973. 

Changes in school-age population will largely de- 
termine changes in future enrollments in elementary 
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and secondary schools. This follows from the fact 
that, except for five-year-olds, all the elementary- 
school-age population attends school. In 1956, the 
percentages of youth aged 14 to 15 and aged 16 to 17 
enrolled in school were 96.9 and 78.4 respectively 
(41). It has been estimated that elementary-school 
enrollment will approximate 33.7 million by 1960 and 
exceed 35 million by 1965 (20, p. 64-65). The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission has sponsored projec- 
tions indicating a college enrollment of 3.2 million by 
1960 and nearly 4 million by 1965; other estimates 
place the college enrollment in 1965 as high as 5 
or 6 million (20, p. 65-66). 

DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY. Differential fertility 
is a population phenomenon second only to growth in 
its social and educational consequence. It is a major 
factor in accounting for differences in the burden of 
child care and education carried by different states 
and regions, by urban and rural dwellers, and by 
different racial, occupational, and social groups. It is 
related to internal migration and social and occupa- 
tional mobility. Quantitative measurements of the in- 
fluence of differential fertility on mobility involve 
uncertain definitions and highly debatable assump- 
tions (12, p. 291-93). However, it appears that any 
vacuum in the population of a geographical area or 
of a social or occupational group that is created by 
low fertility will tend to be filled by persons drawn 
from the areas or groups characterized by high fer- 
tility, 

Regional Differences in the Rate of Population In- 
crease, The natural increase of population has always 
had a regional distribution different from that of the 
total population, An equally significant fact is that, 
for two decades or longer, the differences in the 
fertility of regions, divisions, and states have been 
reduced. Between 1940 and 1954, the percentage of 
the nation’s natural increase supplied by the South 
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declined from 51.7 to 36.8 percent, while the per- 
centage of the total population residing in the South 
declined only from 31.6 to 30.8 percent. (See Table 
5.) During the same period, the percentage of the 
total population residing in the Northeast declined 
from 27.3 to 26.0 percent and the percent of natural 
increase in the nation supplied by the Northeast in- 
creased from 13.8 to 19.3 percent. 

Analyses of fertility ratios and of the useful even 
if previously overrated net reproduction rate (17, 
p. xxvii; 27) also reveal that the highest proportionate 
increases in fertility since 1940 have been experienced 
by the region formerly characterized by the lowest 
fertility, and that the lowest proportionate increases 
have occurred in the region in which fertility was 
formerly the highest (14; 43, p. 555). The regional 
differences in fertility which persist in spite of differ- 
entials in the rate of increase are, as in the past, 
associated with variations in race and urbanization. 

Fertility of Population Groups and Classes. The 
general consensus is that urban-rural, occupational, 
and other group differences in fertility widened in the 
last half of the nineteenth century. Developments 
have been more complex during the twentieth. Westoff 
(43) suggests that evidences of exceptions to the 
earlier trend, reported long before World War II, 
foreshadowed the rather general contraction of group 
differences that have occurred since 1940. The most 
likely explanation for the trend prior to 1940 is that 
the contraction resulted from the rapid rates of de- 
crease in the fertility of some of the high-fertility 
groups. Since 1940, the contradictions that have oc- 
curred are accredited to the higher rates of increase 
among the formerly low-fertility groups. 

Westoff (43) and others have reported evidence 
that indicates that the relative increases in the fertil- 
ity ratios of whites and nonwhites have marked, in 
the past, an exception to the general rule of an inverse 


TABLE 5 
PERCENT OF NATURAL INCREASE AND OF TOTAL POPULATION BY REGIONS 
AND DIVISIONS, 1940 AND 1954* 


REGION AND PERCENT OF TOTAL PERCENT OF TOTAL 
DIVISION NATURAL INCREASE POPULATION 
1940 1954 1940 1954 
Northeast 13.8 19.3 27.3 26.0 
New England 3.1 4.6 6.4 6.1 
Middle Atlantic 10.7 14.7 20.9 19.9 
North Central 25.2 29.0 30.5 29.4 
East North Central 15.6 20.4 20.2 20.4 
West North Central 9.6 8.6 10.3 9.0 
South 51.7 36.8 31.6 30.7 
South Atlantic 21.3 16.6 13.5 14.1 
East South Central 14.2 8.2 8.2 71 
West South Central 16.2 12.0 9.9 9.5 
West 93 14.8 10.5 13.8 
Mountain 5.0 47 3i: 33 
Pacific 4.3 10.1 7.4 10.3 


* Data from U. S. Bureau of the Census (40). 
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relationship between rates of increase in fertility and 
fertility levels of groups. The fertility ratios of non- 
whites have been higher than those of whites for 
many years. For the period 1940 to 1944, the net 
reproduction rates for nonwhites averaged about 15 
percent higher than for whites; for 1950 to 1954, the 
nonwhite rates were consistently more than 25 percent 
higher than the rates for whites (42). The pattern of 
relative increase is not entirely regular, but since 1940 
the nonwhite group has experienced the greater rate 
of increase in fertility. 

Urban fertility has been low as compared with rural 
fertility since colonial days. The trends of both were 
downward before 1940 but have been upward since 
that date. Fertility rate as measured by the ratio of 
children under 5 to women aged 20 to 44 (as cor- 
rected and adjusted by Westoff) shows that between 
1940 and 1952 urban fertility increased 51 percent as 
compared with 16 percent for rural folk (43). A part 
of the urban increase has been attributed to the 
migration of farm population to the city. 

During the entire century occupational class and 
size of family have been inversely related (43). Nu- 
merous investigations of the thirties called attention 
to the fact that the fertility of professional and other 
high-status occupational groups was far below the 
replacement level. Since about 1940, the increase in 
fertility has been greater among the “white-collar” 
occupations than among those involving manual labor 
(43). It has been suggested that if present trends 
continue we can look forward to an eventual level- 
ing of fertility rates or even to a change from an 
inverse to a direct relationship between fertility and 
occupational status (43). 

Prior to about 1940, the fertility rates of the 
better-educated groups were extremely low. Women 
who had attended high school or college were, as a 
group, failing to reproduce themselves in the next 
generation. On the other hand, the fertility of groups 
having only a grade-school or partial grade-school 
education was relatively high. The fertility of all 
groups has increased since 1940, but the rates of in- 
crease for the more highly educated women have 
far outstripped those for women of lower educational 
status (32). 

Few, if any, demographers believe that the trend 
toward the narrowing of the range in fertility of 
different groups and classes will persist until a com- 
mon level is attained. However, the social significance 
of the trend is apparent to all, 

INTERNAL MIGRATION. Migration has been 
an important factor in shaping the institutions of the 
American people who, since the days of the earliest 
settlements, have been on the move. Until near the 
end of the nineteenth century, the great movement of 
population was from east to west; this migration was 
predominately the movement of people from one 
agricultural area to another. Population continued to 
flow into the undeveloped lands of the West Cown 
to 1910 or later, but by then the great period of 
agricultural expansion had already ended and new 
Patterns of interregional migration were appearing 
(17, p. 395; 22, p. 83). During the three decades 
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following 1920, the pattern of migration, affected by 
depression, war, and other factors, was not a constant 
one. Of four of the nation’s six regions, the two that 
gained population through migration in the twenties 
lost population during the forties, and the two that 
lost population in the earlier decade gained popula- 
tion during the latter one. The Southeast (11 states) 
lost in both decades: 3.4 million in the twenties and 
2.3 million in the forties. The Far West (4 states) 
gained about 3.3 million during each of the two 
decades (17, p. 365). Between 1953 and 1956, the 
Northeast and the South census regions suffered 
annual losses of 20,000 and 279,000 respectively. The 
North Central States gained an average of 126,000 
annually and the West 173,000 (36, p. 4). Analysis 
reveals that the more recent regional shifts of popu- 
lation represent, largely, a rural to urban movement. 

The flow of population between urban and rural 
areas has long been under way. In fact, it appears 
that rural America has always been an important con- 
tributor to the population reserves of the nation. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, five sixths of the counties of 
the United States lost rural population, with the net 
loss to farms amounting to about 6,300,000 (35). The 
movement was slowed and, for a year or two, reversed 
during the decade of the thirties, during which the 
net loss to farms was only 3.7 million (1). But with 
economic recovery, the early forties saw a revival of 
the mass movement from the land. In 1942 the net 
loss of farm population amounted to 1,920,000, in- 
cluding 737,000 to the armed forces. Except for a 
period at the close of the war, annual net losses of 
farm population from migration have continued to 
be large. So great was the outpouring of population 
from farm areas that a net of 8.6 million persons 
alive at both the beginning and end of the decade 
had migrated from farms between 1940 and 1950 (1). 
For the decade, the net out-migration rate was 31 
percent, compared with 13 percent for the 1930-40 
decade and 19 percent for the 1920-30 decade (1). 
Hauser (10) estimates that between 1950 and 1955 
the great metropolitan areas absorbed 97 percent of 
the national growth. 

Within these metropolitan areas, the process of 
decentralization continued. Between 1940 and 1950 
the central cities gained 13.0 percent, while the out- 
lying parts of the metropolitan areas gained 34.7 
percent. Nearly one half of the population increase of 
the nation took place in these suburban areas; further, 
it appears that in-migrants to such areas are largely 
from the central cities (25). 

SELECTIVE CHARACTER OF MIGRATION. 
Internal migration has been selective in character. 
Regionally, the rates of net out-migration for the 
decade 1940-50 ranged from 21 percent for the 
Northeast to 36 percent for the South (1, p. 1). The 
extraordinarily heavy movement of Negroes from the 
agricultural South continued to be an important factor 
in the net loss of population of the rural South. In 
spite of a high rate of natural increase, the Negro 
population aged 6 to 13 and aged 14 to 17 declined 
0.4 and 12.5 percent, respectively, between 1940 and 
1950 in an area comprised of the 13 southern states 
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studied by Pierce and his associates (23, p. 94). The 
group aged 14 to 17 declined in each of the 13 states. 
Low-income areas had considerably higher net out- 
migration rates than did areas where farm income 
was relatively high, and rural areas lost a dispropor- 
tionately large number of youth (1). As measured in 
terms of years of schooling completed, there was a 
tendency for the better educated to migrate (17). 
However, studies of the quality of migrants are not 
generally convincing. Furthermore, a conclusion that 
once may have been valid may not apply in a situa- 
tion in which farm population declined 23.6 percent 
in a single decade during which total population 
gained 14.5 percent (17, p. 357). 

THE IMPACT OF POPULATION CHANGE 
UPON EDUCATION. Regardless of the future course 
of fertility, an unprecedented expansion of the popu- 
lation of school and college ages will continue for 
years to result in overtaxing educational facilities and 
the supply of competent personnel (20). Increased 
demands made upon the schools and a teacher short- 
age made more acute by the depressed birth rates of 
the period in which those now beginning teaching 
were born point to the need for fundamental changes 
in school organization, new concepts of leadership in 
administration, a re-examination of the teacher- 
training program, and the more effective use of 
teaching talent (2). Those who have studied the 
manpower requirements of the future indicate the 
growing necessity for significant curriculum revision, 
better articulation, improved and expanded guidance 
programs, and the extension of collegiate and graduate 
education to a larger percentage of the youth (20, 
46). Certainly the financial and staffing problems of 
colleges and universities will increase (3, p. 3-4). The 
situation will be aggravated by the fact that the aged, 
for many years, will increase more rapidly than the 
economically productive age group. The situation may 
force revision of archaic personnel and retirement 
policies in education as well as in other fields (46, 
p. 272). 

Internal migration, largely by drawing off a re- 
dundant farm population, reduces the educational 
burden of the poorer areas and otherwise helps to 
correct the balance between population and resources 
(8, p. 121; 23, p. 102-103). This process, however, 
creates new problems. The net movement from farms 
represents a much larger and a very wasteful move- 
ment in both directions (1). Many migrants merely 
escape trying conditions of the known environment 
to find equally trying ones in a new world to which 
they find adjustment difficult. The situation suggests 
the need for better counseling for prospective mi- 
grants. It suggests, particularly, the need for schools, 
both urban and rural, to prepare youth for urban 
living (10). Migrants are generally motivated by a 
desire to improve their condition and tend to be 
socially mobile (9). Internal migration, however, al- 
though it may represent an essential condition, is 
not an adequate means of keeping the class system 
open. 

Differential fertility, if recent trends continue, will 
reduce the regional, class, and other differences in the 
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burden of child care and support. However, fertility 
is still inversely related to the wealth and resources of 
the community or region and to the educational, 
occupational, and social statuses of the parents (43). 
Only action based upon recognition of the social 
purpose of education and of the national interest in 


‘it is likely to offset the cultural losses that result from 


drawing a disproportionate share of the population 
from communities and homes that have the least to 
contribute to the education and cultural development 
of their children (8, p. 150-52). The narrowing of 
class and regional differences in fertility has focused 
attention upon the fact that the failure of upper- 
status groups to reproduce themselves provided, in the 
past, greater opportunity for upward mobility on the 
part of the more fertile lower-status groups (12, p. 
293). If, in the future, population increases more 
rapidly than higher-status positions, and if an in- 
creasingly large share of the population is provided 
by upper-status groups, it will become more difficult 
to step up a rung or two on the occupational and 
social ladder. In such a situation only the elimination 
of all barriers to education at all levels could prevent 
the hardening of the class structure and the extin- 
guishing of our faith in the close relationship betwen 
the worth of the individual and the position to which 
he may aspire. 


AUGUST 1957 HERMAN G. RICHEY 
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Prediction in the broadest sense of the word is the 
primary goal of scientific investigation whether in 
astronomy, chemistry, psychology, medicine, or edu- 
cation. The scientist studies phenomena as found in 
nature or as manipulated in the laboratory so that he 
may more adequately predict the reactions or the 
future state of the material or organism in which he 
is interested. He studies the effect of various treat- 
ment or selection procedures on substances or organ- 
isms so that he can predict the effect of his manipula- 
tions on similar organisms and thus to a greater 
extent control his environment and mold it to man’s 
purposes. 

The social sciences, such as education and psychol- 
ogy, are concerned with prediction about the human 
organism itself, particularly in relation to its learning 
capacity, potential growth, success, and adjustment. 
By increasing man’s ability to foretell human be- 
havior under prescribed conditions, science makes it 
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possible for man to make decisions about future 
courses of action which have a greater probability 
of fulfilling his goals or purposes. 

TYPES OF PREDICTION PROBLEMS. There are 
numerous situations in which personnel decisions must 
be made, and consequently predictions about people 
are needed. In education, homogeneous grouping of 
students, hiring of school teachers, selection among 
college applicants, determination of appropriate voca- 
tional and educational choices, and decisions to pro- 
mote or fail students illustrate the varied need for 
prediction. It is possible to classify decision problems 
involving prediction into certain broad categories. 

In selection the aim is to obtain a group of indi- 
viduals whose average probability of success is higher 
than that of the typical applicant. Those individuals 
whose probability of a predetermined measure of 
success is below a certain level are rejected and no 
further decisions are made concerning them. Some 
individuals who are rejected would actually be able to 
succeed in the situation, but this is not the concern 
of the decision-maker provided he can select a suffi- 
cient number of individuals who do meet his require- 
ments. Examples of selection decisions are hiring 
individuals for a given job from among a group of 
applicants and selecting students from among the 
applicants to a professional or graduate school. On 
the other hand, “selecting” a group of students for a 
special course of instruction in the public schools is 
really a classification, not a selection, problem, since 
the students who are excluded must be provided for 
by some other type of instruction. 

Probably the greatest number of prediction prob- 
lems can be subsumed under the heading classifica- 
tion. In classification the goal of the decision-maker 
is to assign individuals to one of several possible 
categories in such a manner that each individual is 
assigned to that category into which he best fits, where 
he has the greatest probability of success, or in which 
he can contribute the most. Here the word “category” 
is used to include the assignment of individuals to 
jobs, training programs, methods of instruction, and 
so forth. Classification problems in education include 
the assignment of students to special classes for reme- 
dial or advanced work, promotions and demotions, 
homogeneous grouping, and predictions of achieve- 
ment in different courses of study. Classification deci- 
sions can be improved only to the extent that it is 
possible to predict the outcome for each individual 
under all possible assignments. For a more complete 
discussion of the considerations involved in selection 
and classification see Cronbach and Gleser (11). 

Vocational and educational guidance also involve 
the prediction of outcomes under several possible 
treatments and to this extent have much in common 
with classification. The essential difference, however, 
lies in the fact that any decision as to course of action 
is usually made by the individual in question rather 
than by the one making the prediction. The role of 
the counselor is not primarily to make decisions but 
rather to assist the counselee in obtaining a better 
understanding of his aims and motives as well as his 
potentialities, so that he can make more satisfying 
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decisions. The counselee is advised as to his strengths 
and weaknesses relative to other people. His prob- 
ability of success in various goals, courses of study, 
and the like can be explained to him in terms of the 
percentage of individuals with similar aptitudes and 
personality traits who have succeeded in the fields 
under consideration. The counselee can then judge the 
relative desirability of certain courses of action by 
considering these facts along with training time in- 
volved, monetary considerations, social prestige, or 
the like (5). 

DATA USED FOR PREDICTION. Many types of 
data can be used in making predictions. School marks 
and other records of performance, teachers’ ratings, 
achievement or proficiency tests, and inventories of 
past experience have all been found useful for pre- 
dicting success in college or in certain occupations. 
Scores on general mental ability tests are widely 
used to predict a child’s ability to succeed in elemen- 
tary school. Tests have been designed to determine 
verbal skill, numerical facility, memory, reasoning 
ability, spatial and perceptual abilities, psychomotor 
abilities, mechanical comprehension, artistic abilities, 
and sensory acuity and discrimination. Numerous 
self-reporting techniques have been found useful for 
prediction, notably interest and preference inventories. 
Personality tests of both the self-reporting and the 
projective type have in some cases been found to 
increase predictive efficiency. A major source of infor- 
mation about published tests is provided periodically 
by Buros (6, 7, 8). Discussion of types of tests and 
their uses are found in books by Anastasi (1), Cron- 
bach (10), Thorndike and Hagen (50), and others. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES IN DEVELOPING 
PREDICTION INSTRUMENTS. When one desires 
to predict a certain type of behavior, it would be very 
convenient to be able to locate an appropriate test 
in an index, administer it, and make decisions accord- 
ingly. The situation is not that simple, however. Usu- 
ally the behavior to be predicted is too complex to 
forecast adequately with a single predictor. Further- 
more, different schools or industries may demand 
quite different types of performance in courses or jobs 
which have similar labels, making a “cookbook” ap- 
proach undesirable. The only valid basis for predic- 
tion is experimental verification of the relationship 
between potential predictors and actual performance 
of a group of subjects who are representative of the 
population for which it is desired to make prediction. 
See VALIDITY. 

Although it is not possible to adopt the prediction 
formulas of others without further verification in any 
particular situation, it is often possible to make use of 
their experience in order to obtain ideas as to what 
predictors are worth trying. Several good summaries 
of the research literature in particular fields are avail- 
able. For example, Garrett (18) and Travers (52) 
have summarized results obtained in predicting aca- 
demic success. Summaries of studies in vocational pre- 
diction are given by Dorcas and Jones (14) and 
Super (48). 

A most valuable source of ideas for potential pre- 
dictors of performance in a particular situation is the 
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careful analysis of the aptitudes, skills, and personal- 
ity traits necessary for successful performance. For 
some situations where little previous experience is 
available, such as those encountered by the military 
forces in World War II, “job” analysis is the only 
suitable method for choosing and developing predic- 
tive instruments. Even when considerable published 
data are available, a careful consideration of the 
performance to be predicted may yield hypotheses as 
to additional predictor variables which are worth 
trying. 

Special tests are sometimes developed which attempt 
to duplicate some aspects of the performance to be 
predicted. Such work-sample tests, if carefully de- 
signed to reproduce important aspects of performance, 
have considerable predictive power. However, they 
are usually expensive, take considerable testing time, 
and because of their specificity can be used only in 
selection for a particular job. 

Since most performances with which the decision- 
maker is concerned are complex and involve several 
different aspects of behavior, it is usually advisable to 
combine a variety of predictors. For this purpose pre- 
dictors should be selected which overlap as little as 
possible with regard to the information they yield and 
which provide a wide coverage of the aptitudes, skills, 
and personality traits that appear necessary for suc- 
cessful performance in the behavior to be predicted 
(39). For example, tests designed to measure various 
aptitudes, tests of achievement in specific subject 
matter, and measures of motivation, interests, and 
study habits might be combined into a battery for the 
prediction of scholastic success. The choice of a 
suitable experimental battery requires a good back- 
ground in psychology, a wide knowledge of available 
tests and test items, and a thorough knowledge of the 
performance one is attempting to predict. No research 
can establish relations between predictor variables 
and performance unless the experimenter is capable 
of developing some good a priori hypotheses as to 
what predictor variables are worth testing. 

The Criterion. In approaching a prediction prob- 
lem, the investigator’s initial specification of what 
he is trying to predict is often somewhat vague. For 
example, he may desire to select students who will 
be good engineers, or place students in that high- 
school curriculum from which they can profit the 
most. However, in order to validate predictors, it is 
necessary to have a more specific idea of the outcome 
to be predicted so that a suitable measure of subse- 
quent performance can be obtained for the experi- 
mental group. The measure selected for this purpose 
is called the “criterion.” In general, the criterion 
should be as nearly representative as possible of the 
typical performance of individuals in the given situ- 
ation. It must also take into account all the aspects 
of performance which should be predicted. Since 
performance in any job or any, educational situation 
has many aspects, a criterion which represents only 
part of the performance generally gives misleading 
information, In a Navy technical school, general 
mental ability, reading, and arithmetic were found 
to be the most valid predictors of grades based on 


instructors’ marks. When actual performance on the 
tasks being taught was taken as a criterion, however, 
tests of mechanical understanding proved to be sub- 
stantially better predictors than the verbal and 
numerical tests (46, p. 307). If selection had been 
based on the tests which predicted the written cri- 
terion, the technical school would have been filled 
with men of general academic ability rather than 
with men who would become good technicians. 

Criteria based on judgment are generally unde- 
pendable. Judges base their conclusions on unsystem- 
atic observations, and different judges use different 
standards. The judge’s estimate may be influenced 
by qualities which are irrevelant to the study in hand. 
Thus, when we examine the grades given to boys and 
girls whose objectively measured performance is 
equal, we find that the girls generally receive higher 
grades, probably because their personal relationships 
with the teachers are better. Another difficulty is 
that a judgment may be “contaminated” if the judge 
knows the predictor information. For example, grades 
may show a higher correlation with a scholastic apti- 
tude test than would an objective measure of per- 
formance, merely because teachers tend to give a 
higher grade when they know a student has high 
aptitude. To avoid the errors inherent in judgmental 
criteria, objective measures of behavior are used as 
criteria wherever possible. In studies of teacher effec- 
tiveness, attempts have been made to replace admin- 
istrator judgments with measures of the actual gains 
in achievement made by students under each teacher. 
See TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS. 

Practical considerations often make it exceedingly 
difficult to obtain completely satisfactory criterion 
measures. For example, in selecting a student for 
engineering school the ultimate criterion might be 
his success in advancing in the profession after train- 
ing. Such information would be quite difficult to 
obtain or evaluate even if one could wait until it 
was available. The usual practice, therefore, is to use 
a more immediate criterion such as grade-point 
average in engineering school, or even freshman 
grade-point average. Ratings by teachers or superiors, 
records of “pass” or “fail” in a training course, 
records of production or sales, and statements of 
job satisfaction are examples of immediate criteria 
which are often used. Sells (44) points out the diffi- 
culties of using immediate criteria such as pass-fail 
in training, or psychiatric ratings of emotional adjust- 
ment in attempting to predict future breakdown of 
Air Force pilots under combat stress. Bechtoldt (2), 
Cureton (13), Thorndike (49), and others have dis- 
cussed problems of obtaining good criterion measures 
and some of the advantages and disadvantages of 
those commonly used. Considerable research is needed 
in the development of more adequate criteria. 

Cross-Validation. After an investigator has ob- 
tained satisfactory predictive instruments from study 
of an experimental group and has used one of the 
methods discussed below to combine the predictor 
scores, he often tends to make use of these predic- 
tions without further research. This is an unsound 
practice. Relationships found in any one sample are 
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subject to sampling fluctuations; if one were to 
take a different sample of individuals from the same 
school or industry the relationship of some predictor 
variables with the criterion would be higher and 
others lower. Furthermore, when test scores are com- 
bined to obtain maximum prediction for the experi- 
mental sample, chance factors enter in to enhance 
the relationship, so that if the same formula is applied 
to another group the correlation is certain to be lower. 
The procedure of determining the effectiveness of 
the predictor composite on a separate independent 
sample from the same population of individuals on 
whom prediction will be applied is called “cross 
validation.” Mosier (40) discusses methods of han- 
dling cross-validation data to obtain more effective 
prediction. Marce (34) points out that predictor tests 
which are used for selection in a particular situation 
must be revalidated from time to time on check 
samples, since the quality of applicants and the nature 
of the job may change somewhat. 

TECHNIQUES FOR PREDICTING A SINGLE 
CRITERION. The techniques used in handling data 
and making predictions depend to a great extent on 
the type of decision problem for which prediction is 
intended, as well as the nature of the predictors and 
the nature of the criterion employed. Considerable 
knowledge of the particular demands of the decision 
problem and of statistical and measurement tech- 
niques are needed in order to obtain maximum pre- 
dictive efficiency. 

Most of the prediction techniques developed to 
date assume that the behavior to be predicted can 
be ordered along a single continuum of successful 
performance, If several criteria are available they 
are combined with appropriate weights into a single 
composite score with which to validate potential 
predictors. The weights can be chosen to reflect the 
values of the institution regarding the relative im- 
portance of the different aspects of behavior to 
over-all success. When criterion measures are averaged, 
the assumption would be that the several aspects 
measured are of equal importance. Such would be 
the case, for example, when grades in several courses 
are averaged to obtain a single measure of academic 
success, 

The simplest and most direct method of handling 
prediction data is to tabulate predictor and criterion 
scores in the form of a scatter diagram, similar to 
that shown in Table 1. From such a scattergram it 
is usually possible to determine whether a relation- 
ship exists between the predictor and the criterion. 
Where all possible criterion scores occur with almost 
equal frequency among persons with each test score, 
no prediction is possible. On the other hand, where 
a relatively small range of criterion scores is asso- 
ciated with each predictor score, predictions can be 
made in several ways. 4 

With the criterion expressed in categories, as in 
Table 1, the probability of an individual within a 
given test score interval obtaining any particular 
grade (or other pertinent outcome) can be computed 
from the obtained frequencies, as illustrated in Table 
2. From this table one can note, for example, that 
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TABLE 1 
SCATTER DIAGRAM FOR COLLEGE-APTITUDE RATINGS AND 
FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP, 1923, 1924, 1925 (WOMEN) * 


COLLEGE- 

APTITUDE FREQUENCY OF EACH GRADE AVERAGE 

RATINGS F D E B A TOTAL 
91-100 1 23 30 1 55 
81-90: 3 36 16 55 
71-80 3 16 42 10 71 
61-70 6 30 36 1 73 
51-60 6 41 28 75 
41-50 6 36 18 ij 61 
31-40 18 38 14 70 
21-30 8 26 1 35 
11-20 9 20 29 
1-10 9 6 15 
Total 65 217 198 58 a 3539 


* Data from Johnston (26). 


TABLE 2 
EXPECTANCY TABLE OF FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP 
ACCORDING TO COLLEGE APTITUDE (WOMEN) 


COLLEGE- 
APTITUDE PROBABILITY OF 
RATINGS i D Cc B A 
91-100 .02 42 55 .02 
81-90 06 65 29 
71-80 04 23 159 14 
61-70 08 41 49 01 
51-60 08 33 on 
41-50 10 59 30 .02 
31-40 .26 54 .20 
21-30 .23 74 03 
11-20 31 69 
1-10 60 40 


women scoring 91 to 100 on the test were most likely 
to make a B average, and those scoring 81 to 90 
were most likely to make a C. 

When the criterion scores are scaled along a con- 
tinuum it is possible to calculate the average criterion 
score at each level of the predictor measure, and a 
curve may be drawn through these averages to sum- 
marize this relationship. Such a curve can be 
used for prediction directly. A more usual technique 
is to compute the straight line of best fit for these 
means; that is, the line from which the sum of squares 


` of deviations is a minimum. This method also yields 


a correlation coefficient which is a measure of the 
efficiency of prediction of criterion scores for the 
given samples, using the regression equation. A more 
detailed discussion of correlation and regression is 
presented under STATISTICAL METHODS. In the present 
example (Table 1), if the average grades are assigned 
numerical values from 0 to 4 a product-moment 
correlation coefficient of .67 results. The regression 
equation is C = .023X + .15, where C is the grade- 
point average and X is the aptitude score. Such an 
equation can be used to predict the expected grade 
for a student (with a given aptitude score) in the 
population from which this sample was obtained. 
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The correlation of individual predictor variables 
with specific criteria is the most common method 
used for recording the results of prediction studies. 
In making use of such information it is important 
to realize that such correlations vary widely from one 
situation to another even when the criterion and the 
populations appear comparable. In addition to sam- 
pling fluctuations and differences in the reliability of 
the criteria used which affect the apparent intrinsic 
relationship, the obtained correlations are also de- 
pendent on the variability of the groups measured. 
Any restriction in the range of abilities occurring 
by virtue of prior selection would tend to reduce 
the correlation. 

In some cases the relationship between a predictor 
variable and the criterion is not adequately sum- 
marized by a straight line through the means. If 
this is so, other techniques of curve fitting can be 
employed. The simplest nonlinear regression equation 
which can be used is the quadratic. Methods are 
available for fitting a quadratic or a polynomial of 
higher order to the data in such a way that the sum 
of squares of deviations from the curve is a mini- 
mum. An index of correlation can be obtained which 
is analogous to the correlation coefficient for the 
best-fitting straight line. 

Combining Several Predictor Variables. Usually 
several variables rather than a single test are investi- 
gated as possible predictors of a criterion. The aim 
then becomes that of selecting from the battery those 
tests which in combination could give most accurate 
predictions and to find the most effective way of using 
this combined information. 

The most frequently used approach to the com- 
bination of measures for prediction of a continuous 
criterion is that of multiple linear regression. See 
STATISTICAL METHODS. This method assumes that the 
battery of predictors measures two or more unrelated 
factors underlying the behavior to be predicted, and 
that these factors are related to the criterial behavior 
in a manner such that any deficiency in one “ability” 
can be compensated for by a sufficiently high level 
of performance in another “ability.” The coefficients 
to be used for each predictor variable are determined 
so that the weighted sum of the predictor tests yields 
the maximum correlation obtainable with the criterion 
for the sample of individuals under study. It should 
be noted that this method capitalizes on all chance 
relationships which may occur due to sampling fluctu- 


ations, and thus thé resulting multiple correlation ` 


can be expected to be reduced in another sample. 
Although weights obtained by the multiple-regres- 
sion technique yield the maximum correlation obtain- 
able for a given sample using a weighted sum of 
predictor variables, it has been shown that under 
certain circumstances substantially different weighting 
may not alter the multiple correlation to any great 
degree and may be more stable from sample to 
sample. Where two or more predictor variables have 
very high intercorrelations, thus implying that a single 
factor is being measured, simple addition of their 
standard scores is preferable to multiple-regression 
weights. Cureton (12) points out that even with 
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moderately high intercorrelations among tests linear 
restraints may exist among the tests, resulting in 
sample regression weights which are poor estimates 
of the population weights. He suggests a method of 
weighting based on a principal component factor 
analysis. Gulliksen (19) compared the effect of using 
different sets of weights and shows under what condi- 
tions the resulting linear composites give approxi- 
mately equivalent results. 

Although many predictor variables may be found 
to be predictive of the criterion, it has been observed 
that combining a large number of these variables 
usually yields relatively little gain in prediction over 
that obtainable by using the best two or three. For 
example, Freeman and Johnson (17), in a study of 
the prediction of freshmen grades for the College 
of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics of 
students entering the University of Minnesota in 
1934, found that the multiple correlation of high- 
school percentile rank, Johnson’s Science Application 
Test, and the Cooperative Algebra Test with first- 
year grade-point average was .781. The addition of 
four other tests, including an English test, a mathe- 
matics test, and a college aptitude test, yielded a 
correlation of .788, a negligible gain. 

Methods have been devised by Horst (20), Sum- 
merfield and Lubin (47), Toops (51), and Wherry 
and Gaylord (55) for selecting a subset of predictor 
variables from a total battery such that the resulting 
multiple correlation approximates that of the total 
battery. These methods essentially consist in building 
up a set of predictors starting with the variable with 
the highest criterion correlation, computing the mul- 
tiple correlation of this variable combined with each 
of the remaining variables, selecting the pair with 
the highest multiple correlation and combining these 
with each of the remaining variables in turn, and so 
forth. Long and Burr (29) have developed a method 
for selecting the best combination of tests when the 
length of each test and the total allowable testing 
time are fixed. Horst (21) provides a solution for this 
problem when the test length may be altered. 

NONLINEAR COMBINATION OF SCORES. The assump- 
tion is not always warranted that abilities along some 
dimensions can compensate for inadequate abilities 
along other dimensions. In many situations an indi- 
vidual must have a minimal aptitude or ability along 
certain lines in order to perform satisfactorily, and 
such other strengths as the individual may have can- 
not compensate for this lack. When this is so, a 
linear combination of scores can result in serious 
errors of prediction. For example, an individual with 
a severe reading disability could not successfully com- 
plete the usual high-school curriculum, regardless of 
his intelligence. A similar problem was encountered 
in training men to operate anti-submarine listening 
gear in the Navy during World War II. Tonal judg- 
ment as measured by the Seashore Tonal Test and 
mechanical comprehension were found to be predic- 
tive of success in this job. However, a linear compo- 
site of these predictors was not a satisfactory basis 
for selection, since men with poor tonal judgment 
were accepted provided their mechanical comprehen- 
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sion was sufficiently high, whereas in actual practice 
mechanical comprehension could not compensate for 
tonal judgment (10). If the traits or abilities on 
which prediction is based are not compensatory or 
if they are not linearly related to the criterion, tech- 
niques other than multiple linear regression will yield 
more accurate and useful predictions. 

EXPECTANCY TABLES. Expectancy tables showing 
the probability of various levels of success on the 
criterion for different combinations of scores on two 
or more predictor variables can be prepared for cate- 
gorical type predictors or for continuous variables 
when scores are grouped into broad intervals. Such 
tables can be used directly for prediction, or they 
can be examined to determine whether a simpler 
method such as a linear composite score would be 
appropriate. 

Lins (28) prepared an expectancy table for predict- 
ing first-semester grade-point average at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin using three variables: high-school 
percentile rank, the ACE percentile, and sex. The 
samples on which the probabilities were based con- 
sisted of 1189 men and 600 women entering the 
university in the fall of 1948, all of whom were 
graduates of Wisconsin high schools. Both the high- 
school percentile and the ACE percentile were di- 
vided into four broad intervals. Lins’ table indicated 
the probability of obtaining a grade-point average 
of F, D, C, and B or higher with each possible 
combination of scores. A condensed version of his 
results is shown in Table 3. From these data it would 
appear that a high grade on the ACE can compensate 
to some extent for a low high-school rank, and thus 
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Investigations have proceeded along two major lines: 
(a) the use of configurations of item responses to 
obtain a more valid scoring key for an external cri- 
terion, and (b) the use of patterns of test scores to 
predict a criterion or to assign individuals to cate- 
gories. The basic idea under all of these considera- 
tions is that it is possible for a particular trait or 
response to have little or no relation to a criterion 
when considered alone, but to have high predictive 
value when it is found in conjunction with other 
traits or responses. That is, the behavior to be pre- 
dicted is a function of the joint presence of two or 
more traits rather than simply a function of their 
weighted sum. For example, Frederiksen and Melville 
(16) showed that interests as indicated by scores on 
certain of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank keys 
were less predictive of academic success for “com- 
pulsive” than for “noncompulsive” students. Here 
“compulsiveness” was measured by the accountant 
interest score on the Strong test. 

For the case where continuous test scores are to 
be combined to predict a single criterion score, a 
general mathematical solution has long been avail- 
able, at least theoretically, which can take into 
account the possibility that any or all of the variables 
have a nonlinear relationship with the criterion. The 
prediction equation is a general polynomial which 
for two predictors takes the form: C = A,X + AY 
+ AsX? + AY? + AsXY + As, where X and Y are 
the predictors and C is the criterion score. Since this 
formula reduces to a linear equation when As, As, 
and A; approach zero, it is much more general and 
thus has many theoretical advantages over linear 


TABLE 3 
PROBABILITY OF ATTAINING A GRADE OF C OR HIGHER FOR MALE AND FEMALE FRESHMEN * 


HIGH-SCHOOL 


A.C.E. PERCENTILE 


RANK 
PERCENTILE 0 - 24 25 - 49 50 - 74 75 — 100 
MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE 
75-100 63 68 15 80 83 90 90 94 
50- 74 46 40 oR 32 .66 65 69 72 
25- 49 29 44 .33 .50 .48 .29 64 
0- 24 17 31 30 33 AT 50 42 


* Data from Lins (28). 


a composite score would be appropriate. However, 
it is possible that experiential data presented in this 
form would be more meaningful to counselors and 
prospective students in a guidance program than 
would a composite score (4). Methods such as these 
necessitate very large samples and become extremely 
cumbersome with more than two or three variables, 
but they bear further investigation in many situations 
where multiple correlation techniques have been used 
blindly. 

PATTERN AND CONFIGURAL SCORING. An expectancy 
table such as the one employed by Lins is actually 
a method for prediction from patterns of scores on 
several predictor variables. Considerable attention has 
been focused recently on the question of utilizing 
patterns or configurations of scores for predictions. 


regression. Furthermore, if it is desired to take into 
consideration only the patterning of scores the 
squared terms can be omitted. The values Ai, Az, etc., 
must be determined from the data. If only a few pre- 
dictors are involved, it is possible to treat the values 
X?, Y?, and XY as separate predictor variables, ob- 
taining their correlations with the criterion and with 
the other terms and computing the weights by the 
usual regression procedure (15, 53). Methods similar 
to those mentioned above for selecting tests from a 
battery can then be used to determine whether the 
quadratic terms add significantly to predictions or 
whether the linear composite is adequate. A some- 
what simpler computational method using an analysis 
of covariance technique together with a geometric 
interpretation of the resulting prediction equation 
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has been suggested by Maxwell (35). Regardless of 
the method used, considerable computational labor 
is involved in deriving these more general equations, 
and with more than two or three predictor variables 
the work is prohibitive without an electronic com- 
puter. Probably for this reason relatively few studies 
have appeared to date utilizing the more general 
model for prediction. Saunders (43), following the 
lead of Frederiksen and Melville (16), was able to 
demonstrate a significant increase in correlation of 
Strong Vocational Interest Inventory scores with 
beginning freshman grade point average when he 
used the product as well as the “sum” of Accountant 
Interest scores with scores on other keys. With the 
greater availability of electronic computers it is likely 
that there will be an increased use of nonlinear pre- 
diction techniques. 

There are some dangers to be noted in using this 
more general equation for prediction. The higher- 
order equation capitalizes on sampling fluctuations 
in the data to a much greater extent than does the 
linear equation. Particularly in small samples one 
would probably obtain an apparently greater pre- 
dictive accuracy which would not hold up under 
cross-validation. Large samples must be used to ob- 
tain meaningful results, and any increase in predictive 
accuracy over that obtainable by multiple regression 
should be tested for statistical significance. 

McQuitty (32, 33), Meehl (36), and Zubin (56), 
as well as others, have paid considerable attention to 
scoring patterns of item responses on a test. Recently 
Horst (22, 25) and Lubin and Osburn (30) have 
shown that the configural method of scoring dichot- 
omous items as proposed by Meehl is equivalent to 
a nonlinear combination of item scores and may be 
handled by the polynomial function discussed above 
to predict a criterion. It remains to be seen to what 
extent and under what circumstances configural scor- 
ing of test items will increase predictive accuracy. 
Few comparative studies are presently available. 
Kuder (27) found relatively small differences in 
validity between conventional and configural scoring 
of responses to the Kuder Preference Record in de- 
termining keys for psychologists and for pharma- 
ceutical salesmen. 

Strategies for Making Selection Decisions. When 
predictions are obtained in order to make selection 
decisions, some strategy of selection must be decided 
upon. For this purpose a point on the criterion scale 
can often be designated, below which performance is 
considered inadequate. The outcome then consists of 
two categories, “success” and “failure,” For each 
score interval or score pattern, the probability of suc- 
cess is determined. Either graphical or algebraic meth- 
ods can be used to determine a smoothed curve or 
regression line relating probability of success to the 
predictor score, 

A critical or cutting score is determined on a pre- 
dictor variable according to the proportion of failures 
the decision-maker is willing to tolerate among those 
he accepts, and the Proportion of potentially success- 
ful persons he is willing to reject. Considerations such 
as the number of individuals to be selected, the conse- 
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quences of inadequate performance, and the quality 
of the applicant population will enter into the deter- 
mination of the cutting score. Gulliksen (19) shows 
how a cutting score can be determined if it is possible 
to estimate the ratio between the cost of selecting the 
person who will fail and the net gain from selecting 
a person who will succeed. 

If more than one predictor is available, the strategy 
used for selection will also depend on the manner in 
which the various aptitudes and traits measured by 
the predictor variables are believed to contribute to 
success. Where predictor variables are considered to 
be compensatory and thus are combined linearly, a 
critical score can be determined for the linear com- 
posite. However, if the several traits or abilities are 
jointly necessary for success, a multiple cut-off could 
be used. That is to say, a cutting score is set on each 
variable separately so that if an individual is below 
the cutting score on any variable he is rejected, re- 
gardless of how high his scores are on other variables. 
That this procedure results in a somewhat different 
selection than is obtained by a single cutting score on 
a linear composite is illustrated in the accompanying 
figure. Here the lines AA’, BB’ represent separate 
cutting scores on two predictor variables, and CC’ 


Test X, 


Test X3 


Multiple cut-off as compared to a critical score on a 
weighted composite. 


represents the cutting score on their linear composite. 
Both methods result in the selection of individuals 
whose scores lie in area I. However, the multiple 
cut-off would exclude individuals in areas III and IV 
who would be selected by a composite, and would 
include individuals in area II who are rejected by 
the composite score. 

When scores are combined by means of a nonlinear 
equation, Maxwell (35) has shown that contour lines 
on the prediction surface corresponding to various 
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probabilities of success can be determined. The con- 
tour corresponding to the desired probability of suc- 
cess can then be used to determine cutting scores. 

TECHNIQUES FOR PREDICTION OF MULTI- 
PLE CRITERIA. When decisions are required regard- 
ing classification of individuals into one of several 
possible categories, many additional problems arise 
in the selection and treatment of predictor variables. 
Suppose, for example, that one wishes to determine 
in which of two fields an individual is more likely to 
achieve success, science or language arts. High-school 
scholastic rank is probably the best single predictor of 
success in either field. However, since it correlates 
about equally with success in either science or lan- 
guage arts, an individual’s high-school rank would 
predict approximately the same grade for either course 
and thus would not indicate in which field he would 
do better. At least two variables would be needed to 
determine probability of success in both fields as well 
as the probability of differential success, one of which 
correlated highly with science but not with language 
arts while the other variable was primarily predictive 
of success in language arts. In actual practice, how- 
ever, variables are seldom found which are predictive 
of success in only one narrow field of endeavor, nor 
is success in any one field usually dependent on a 
single aptitude or trait. Achievement in different 
school subjects depends on so many overlapping fac- 
tors that good predictors of each will necessarily be 
correlated to some extent with each other. This fact 
does not reduce the effectiveness of such variables in 
predicting success in a school subject, but it does call 
for caution in interpreting differences between test 
scores, since it has been shown that the higher the 
correlation between tests the lower the reliability of 
a difference between test scores (3, 38). 

Differential Weighting. Similar aptitudes and skills 
are required for success in many jobs or courses of 
study, but their relative importance may vary consid- 
erably. Thus one solution to the problem of differen- 
tial prediction has been to use a single battery of 
predictors but to combine them differently for each 
classification. Not all variables will be used in any 
one prediction. Ordinarily, a variable should contrib- 
ute substantially to at least two multiple-regression 
equations to be retained in the battery. Horst (24) 
has developed a technique for selecting from a battery 
of potential predictors the subtests which will have 
highest predictive efficiency for all the criterion vari- 
ables which are to be predicted. 

Batteries constructed in this manner are valuable 
in guidance programs in that they can indicate the 
probable success of an individual in several kinds of 
endeavor. However, they do not tend to maximize 
prediction of differential success in various fields. That 
is to say, they do not give the most satisfactory an- 
swer as to whether a student will do substantially 
better in engineering than in liberal arts, or whether 
he will make a better doctor than lawyer. 

Some standardized batteries of tests have been de- 
veloped for differential prediction and guidance. 
Examples of these are: the Differential Aptitude 
Tests, the Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Survey, the 
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Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests, the Yale Apti- 
tude Battery, and the U. S. Employment Service Gen- 
eral Aptitudes Test. These batteries can be used in 
the same manner as ad hoc batteries; that is, combi- 
nations of subtests can be determined which will best 
predict each of the various classifications under con- 
sideration. However, the hope held by many that 
subtests of these batteries would be uncorrelated, or 
that each subtest would be primarily predictive of a 
particular group of courses or job families, has not 
been borne out by experience. 

Prediction of Differential Success. Another approach 
to the problem of classification has been to search 
for variables which are predictive of the differences 
in criterion scores among two or more curriculums, 
courses, or jobs. Thus attention is focused primarily 
on factors which contribute to differential rather than 
to absolute achievement. One difficulty with this 
method is that it is theoretically necessary to obtain 
criterion scores for the same individuals in all the 
various situations one is attempting to differentiate. 
Since it is seldom that one can actually compare the 
success of the same individual in two different pro- 
grams or jobs, there are practical drawbacks to this 
approach (54). Horst (23) has developed a method 
for selecting a group of tests from a battery to yield 
the greatest average variance of the predicted differ- 
ence scores for all possible pairs of criteria. 

Maximum Likelihood Method. A method of classi- 
fication from multiple measurements based on the 
principle of maximum likelihood has recently been 
developed by Rao (41). This method has been used 
in configural scoring of items to predict a single 
criterion and may be of use for certain types of place- 
ment and classification problems. Essentially it con- 
sists of taking each pattern of scores or item responses 
and determining the probability of individuals with 
this pattern belonging in each given category. All 
individuals having this pattern are then assigned to 
that category for which the probability is greatest. 
When a normally distributed continuous criterion is 
involved instead of discrete categories, the maximum 
likelihood score on the criterion corresponds to the 
average criterion score for individuals having a par- 
ticular test pattern. 

Clinical Prediction. The techniques of prediction 
described so far have all consisted in reducing ob- 
servable data to scores which are then weighted and 
combined in some uniform mechanical manner for 
all individuals. However, a considerable amount of 
prediction in guidance and counseling at the present 
time is based on clinical judgment and evaluation of 
the unique patterning of scores for a particular indi- 
vidual. The clinician attempts to take into account 
the relative importance of various factors in the indi- 
vidual’s past history, his test performance, motivation, 
social adjustment, and the like, many of which are 
not readily susceptible to quantitative treatment. 
Stouffer (45) points out that in special instances the 
clinician is in a position to give more or less weight to 
certain factors than may be given to them in an ex- 
pectancy table and may take factors into account for 
which no actuarial data are available. Chein (9) and 
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Meehl (37) emphasize that the clinician uses the 
data available to him to formulate a concept of the 
dynamic relationship of needs, drives, defenses, and 
habit strengths within the individual. He makes pre- 
dictions on the basis of this concept and his under- 
standing of the causal relationship between the “state 
of the person” and his future behavior in his life situ- 
ation as the clinician anticipates it. Whatever the 
process the clinician uses, he can potentially take into 
account a much larger variety of information, quali- 
tative as well as quantitative, than can be handled in 
any practical manner by multiple regression equa- 
tions. Furthermore, he makes use of this varied infor- 
mation to make predictions as the need arises, or to 
determine along what lines further information is 
needed. 

The relative merits of clinical versus actuarial pre- 
dictions of behavior have been a major issue for some 
time. Lundberg (31) and Sarbin (42) take the view- 
point that probability is involved in all prediction of 
behavior. They state that when the clinician takes 
into account “additional data” to make his prediction 
he is essentially assigning the individual to a subclass 
of individuals for whom a certain “expectancy” exists 
which is theoretically determinable by empirical 
means. From this point of view, the clinician is really 
making actuarial predictions, but the expectancies 
which he uses are subjectively determined and have 
not been explicitly formulated. Thus the clinician 
should attempt to state his hypothesis as to what pat- 
terns are significant and test them empirically, before 
attempting to use them for prediction. 

Meehl (37) takes issue with this point of view, em- 
phasizing that the clinician is not dealing with relative 
frequencies within subclasses of individuals but is 
formulating an hypothesis concerning the dynamic 
relationship of various factors within an individual, 
and thus his predictions are propositions deduced from 
this hypothesis. These predictions can be justified by 
subjecting them to empirical test in the same manner 
that all scientific hypotheses are tested; that is, by 
comparing predictions to outcome. 

The final answer to the question of the relative 
merits of clinical versus actuarial Prediction must rest 
on a statistical comparison of their efficiency in actual 
situations. Few empirical data are available to assess 
the merits of the two approaches. Meehl (37) re- 
viewed 19 studies involving some comparison of clini- 
cal and actuarial methods, and found that in general 
the predictions made actuarially were equal or supe- 
rior to those made by a clinician. However, he points 
out that it might be more profitable to determine in 
what sorts of situations and for what types of predic- 
tion each method is superior rather than attempting 
to make an over-all evaluation, 
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PROCESSING OF DATA 


Successful educational research involves both a 
planning phase and a production phase. The planning 
phase includes conceptualization of the problem and 
the translation of the concepts into operational terms. 
To be able to formulate questions or concepts for 
study, one must be thoroughly familiar with what is 
established knowledge in the area. To translate these 
concepts into operational terms one needs ‘to know 
statistical methods—stating hypotheses and their alter- 
natives, experimental design, estimation theory, and 
the other techniques used for planning and collecting 
data. Statistics in its genuine form plays its role in 
the planning phase rather than the production phase 
of research. 

The present discussion is focused on the production 
phase of research, or the processing of data in accord- 
ance with the specifications given in the planning 
phase. Data processing involves knowledge of and 
efficient use of tools. At least three kinds of data- 
processing situations can be distinguished: (a) Those 
where large masses of data on many variables are to 
be recorded, stored, and summarized by enumerative 
methods; these require little computation, such as 
census studies, and data used in administration or 
operation of a school system. (b) Those involving a 
mass of data with a moderate amount of calculation, 
such as the typical doctoral or research study in edu- 
cation. (c) Scientific investigations involving a rela- 
tively small amount of data and a large amount of 
calculation. These include multivariate analyses, fac- 
tor analyses, contour analyses, pattern analytic or 
profile methods, application of stochastic and other 
models, response surface analyses, differential predic- 
tion methods, and the like. 

In each situation choice of tools is determined by 
the predicted appropriateness of tools for the task 
and the availability and cost of such tools. The goal of 
tool selection is to reduce man’s expenditure of effort 
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and energy and to increase the amount he accom- 
plishes. 

The proper use of “hardware,” or tools, involves: 
(a) Knowing what is to be done in the data process- 
ing. Many statisticians carefully plan studies and 
the collection of data but rely on intuition and luck 
for structuring their processing of data. Use of desk 
calculators, which require constant involvement of a 
human operator, probably has encouraged this prac- 
tice. The machine cannot operate without constant 
attention and direction, hence the temptation to im- 
provise the processing procedure as one goes along. 
Even with desk calculators, efficient data processing 
requires a plan. A person who does not know specifi- 
cally what operations are required for a solution is 
likely to be inefficient and inaccurate. (b) Knowing 
how to do what is required. This involves: mathemat- 
ical analysis of the problem to insure that it is in the 
simplest computational form for the tool, knowledge 
of tool capabilities in relation to the task, and knowl- 
edge of proper manipulation of the chosen tools and 
practice in their use. 

The methods and tools discussed below are ar- 
ranged in terms of extent of operator involvement in 
the data processing. Thus, pencil-and-paper methods 
need complete operator involvement in every step of 
the processing; desk calculators take over the steps 
requiring routine manipulation of basic arithmetic 
computations; punch-card devices gradually take over 
more of the directing as well as the computing de- 
tails; and finally, in automatic data-processing equip- 
ment the directing and computing are almost com- 
pletely free of the operator. 

PENCIL-AND-PAPER METHODS, One marvels 
at the feats of computation of early computers who 
had no more equipment than pencil and paper and 
a table of logarithms, These computational achieve- 
ments, although substantial, are puny compared to 
those of modern equipment. Thus the computation of 
pi to 707 digits represented some sort of record in 
computation, and probably required the lifetime work 
of at least some one person. However, an electronic 
computer, now regarded as comparatively slow, found 
both the value of pi and e to more than 2000 digits 
in a few hours (75). 

The use of pencil and paper for lengthy routine 
computation is certainly to be deplored, but one 
should also remember that there is nothing quite so 
versatile as pencil and paper in human hands. The 
proper use of pencil and paper is in the planning of 
arithmetic operations, in the layout of computing 
forms and checking procedures, and in doing short 
pilot studies of the accumulation of rounding errors 
in the course of the calculations. 

An important application of pencil-paper tools is 
in examining the mathematical formulation of a 
problem to see if it is in the best form for computing 
and error control. Gaskell (38) tells how Dr. K. D. 
Tocher once convinced himself that the only possible 
way to solve a certain problem was by building a 
complicated integrating and multiplying mechanism. 
The project kept the workshop busy for weeks, until 
a fire occurred and destroyed the machine. Dr. Tocher 


then worked out a simplification and got a complete 
answer in half an hour! Dwyer (26) has also empha- 
sized the need for examining problems for possible 
simplification and control of error and has contributed 
a number of useful suggestions. Numerical analysis 
methods (26, 29, 55) consistently consider this topic, 
whereas statistics books largely ignore it. 

The basic requirement of all data processing is 
accuracy. Calculations containing a hidden error are 
much worse than no calculations at all. To insure ac- 
curacy there must be systematic layout of the work 
sheets to incorporate checking of results as a regular 
part of the computing routine. Formulas are examined 
first to see whether calculations can be simplified by 
algebraic manipulation, and then to note whether the 
equations are in the form most convenient for calcula- 
tion by the available equipment (27). Efficiency and 
accuracy in computational effort are achieved by re- 
ducing the need for copying intermediate results, by 
reducing the need for repeated calculation of results 
that could be transformed or carried over, and by 
systematic tabular arrangement of the layout sheet. 

A good computational layout is indispensable for 
checking computational accuracy. Accuracy control is 
usually insured by built-in checks that involve com- 
parisons between two ways of obtaining the same 
result. Accuracy control also considers the number 
of digits to be carried and checks the entire range of 
values, not just the first few, to note effects of ac- 
cumulation of rounding errors. The safest way to 
check the layout is to carry out a few pilot computa- 
tions spread over the entire range. Accuracy checks 
are discussed by Dwyer (26) and Wilson (95, Ch. 
12). Wilson indicates how to use digital roots in 
checking the accuracy of various calculations. Sticker 
(85) indicates some arithmetic short cuts. These short 
cuts are useful only as a rough check on more precise 
calculations, and perhaps are most useful when read- 
ing a report or reviewing calculations. 

Pencil and paper is often supplemented by com- 
putational aids such as slide rules, nomographs, graph- 
ical methods, short-cut statistics, and tables. Sum- 
maries of the literature relating to these adjuncts 
can be found in the Review of Educational Research 
(32, 96). 

A ten-inch slide rule may be useful when an ac- 
curacy of three tenths of one percent is sufficient in 
multiplication or division. If one can use a slide rule 
in his work, it is worthwhile to learn how to use it 
efficiently and accurately. Instructional materials by 
Arnold (4) as well as the manufacturers’ instructional 
manuals are worthy of serious consideration. Anyone 
who uses a slide rule will find it desirable to check 
his calculations by desk computer periodically. This 
will help restrain any undue optimism about the 
accuracy attained. 

Where an accuracy of about one percent is suffi- 
cient, a nomograph should prove useful. Available 
ones include those by Appel (2) for computing sig- 
nificance of differences in percentages, Hsu (58) for 
tetrachoric r's, and Lord (63) for multiple correla- 
tions. Graphical methods include computing charts of 
the sort described by Gulliksen (46), the use of 
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normal probability paper in simplifying calculations 
and tests of significance, the use of logarithmic tri- 
angular charts, and other charts. Davidoff (22) and 
Waugh and Fox (91) describe the graphical com- 
putation of multiple correlation; Dingman (24) and 
Griffin (42) give graphical methods for tetrachoric, 
biserial, and Kendall's tau coefficients; Barnes and 
others (7) and Li (60) present graphical representa- 
tions of sums of squares and the analysis of variance. 
Bross and Kasten (14) present charts that may be 
used for rapid analysis of 2-by-2 tables. If one has 
several statistics to check for plausibility or wishes to 
illustrate behavior of the function over a range of 
values, graphical methods are useful. They cannot be 
recommended for statistical calculations except in a 
few restricted instances, 

Short-cut methods generally deal with various com- 
putational approximations or with nonparametric 
methods. Moonan (69) considers a “quick and dirty” 
method for estimating multiple correlation, MacLean 
and Tait (67) present some nonparametric approxi- 
mations, and rapid methods for estimating correlation 
coefficients are given by Chown and Moran (19). 
Such methods may be useful in certain administrative 
or routine work where there is an abundance of data 
and a relatively low level of accuracy is sufficient. 

Indexes of mathematical tables are provided by 
Fletcher and others (34)—a classic in its field—Davis 
and Fisher (23), and Schutte (81). Current infor- 
mation about tables is to be found in two journals: 
Mathematical Tables and Other Aids to Computation 
and Mathematical Reviews. Fisher and Yates (33), 
Hald (47), and Pearson and Hartley (72), among 
others, have published tables of general use for 
statisticians. No one set of tables is likely to be sat- 
isfactory for all uses. The tables appropriate for a 
particular situation must be selected in terms of 
frequency of referral, the computation performed, the 
computing devices being used, and the accuracy re- 
quired. The fifteen-foot shelf of references recom- 
mended by Forsythe (35) should prove useful in 
selecting tables for a laboratory. 

DESK CALCULATORS. The most widely avail- 
able calculating machine probably is the desk calcu- 
lator. It would be difficult to find anyone who works 
seriously with statistical data who does not have 
ready access to a desk machine of some sort. As a 
rule, many of the routine statistical calculations of 
educational research do not require more complicated 
machinery. Indeed, the individual research worker 
with limited resources and low priority ratings for 
large machines who wishes to obtain results of fairly 
extensive calculations without delays and with small 
budgetary outlay may prefer to have his calculations 
done in his own office under his own supervision. 
Dwyer (28) is a stout defender of the use of desk 
calculators. 

Brown and others (15) point out that even when 
electronic equipment is readily available a desk ma- 
chine is needed for the exploratory phases of analysis, 
to determine orders of magnitude, to forecast prob- 
able characteristics or results, and to provide checks 
which may not be included in the program for auto- 
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matic machines. Desk calculators are discussed by 
Beeman (10), Buckner (17), Eckert and Jones (30), 
and Murray (70). 

Two types of desk machines are most generally 
used: adding machines and calculating machines, 
usually rotary calculators. Recently several adding 
machines operated by dialing with a stylus have 
appeared on the market. Their capacity varies with 
the number of dials or columns. No particular ad- 
vantage over pencil-and-paper addition is observable 
for these, but those who like to play with gadgets 
may find them interesting. 

For the bulk of addition, the printing-adding ma- 
chine is most useful and widespread. Hughes and 
Reineke (59) and Rechmeyer (74) describe how the 
tape adding machine is capable of simplifying statis- 
tical calculations by using the tape to replace the 
conventional data sheet. Separate tapes are made for 
different cells of the data, and these tapes are 
shuffled into appropriate groups as in variance analysis 
with two criteria of classification and replication. The 
possibility of reading the wrong numbers is said to be 
minimized by using tapes because frequency of errors 
decreases markedly. For statistical applications, Rech- 
meyer recommends a split device, which divides the 
printing mechanism into sections so that zeros do not 
print to the right of a section unless numbers are also 
in that section. Thus the left section can be used for 
X and the right for Y in correlation-regression prob- 
lems. 

Sometimes the printing-adding machine is used in 
conjunction with a rotary calculator. The gain is one 
of accuracy rather than computing speed, but this 
is not to be taken lightly. However, use of the tape 
adding machine for multiplication and division is not 
recommended unless other equipment is not available. 

Accounting machines, which have a long carriage 
like that of a typewriter, are often used in business 
calculations. As the carriage moves from one column 
to another, the keys for the appropriate operation are 
automatically actuated. These machines may be use- 
ful in detailed tabulations and for routine record 
keeping, but their cost in relation to their capability 
for statistical work probably makes them an unwise 
investment for statistical purposes. Gregory (41) pre- 
sents a relevant bibliography. 

Rotary desk calculators usually contain ten columns 
in the keyboard, ten digits in the multiplier register, 
and twenty digits in the product register. Most me- 
chanical computing or desk calculators are of the 
rotary type. Although differences in speed—particu- 
larly speed of addition—exist for different machines, 
speed of calculation is more a function of the speed 
of inserting numbers into the keyboard and of copying 
numbers from the dials than of the machine count. 
For multiplication and division, little difference exists; 
10-digit multiplication yielding a 20-digit product 
takes 10 to 12 seconds, and 20-digit division takes 
from 8 to 10 seconds. Descriptions of rotary calcula- 
tors are given by Beeman (10), Doss (25), Murray 
(70), and Stifler (86). 

Gruenberger (43) lists advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the three American electric desk calculators 
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in what was intended as an impartial survey of facts 
concerning the use of these machines for statistical 
and technical problems. He concludes that it is not 
possible, without exhaustive research, to evaluate the 
machines in terms of hourly production. It is prob- 
ably true that for a variety of statistical applications 
the differences in production speed are slight. Probably 
the best advice is to try out the machine before pur- 
chase to determine which is the most satisfactory for 
the particular requirements. 

Operating a Calculator. Anyone who operates a 
calculator should be familiar with the machine, how 
it works, what each control does, and how it is best 
operated. Although speed is desirable, accuracy is 
indispensable. Good habits in operation are obtained 
by practice. Useful instructional materials are avail- 
able from manufacturers, although these materials 
tend to be scattered and skimpy. Pease (73) and 
Varner (88) provide useful instructions and exer- 
cises. Snow (82) summarizes materials available for 
teaching calculating. Fair (31) suggests rules to 
follow for maximum output from office machines. 
Hammersley (48) and Hemphill (54) suggest com- 
puting techniques for common statistical calculations. 

Computing efficiency is obtained when the funda- 
mental operations are arranged in such order that a 
minimum of copying and resetting is required. The 
general plan of collecting fundamental operations into 
units that can be handled most efficiently is analogous 
to the programming for automatic computers—speci- 
fying specific instructions or combinations of opera- 
tions which the machine can carry out. However, 
programming of operations for a desk machine does 
not necessarily transfer to automatic machines. Thus 
in computing correlations on a desk calculator, the 
X score for a given person is commonly placed on 
the left side of the register and the Y score on the 
right side. Squaring yields X?, Y?, and 2XY, which 
are recorded in the upper register, and records X and 
Y in the lower register, These values can then be 
accumulated, person by person. In contrast, on an 
electronic computer all test scores of a person are 
input together, the products calculated and stored; 
then the next person’s scores are inserted and ac- 
cumulated with the preceding. Thus a correlation 
matrix involving about five hundred correlations can 
be calculated by a typical electronic computer of 
moderate size in about one third of the time required 
for a single correlation on a desk calculator. Dwyer 
(28) does not feel too badly about this comparison 
because he indicates that the low priority assigned to 
many behavioral science research projects actually 
makes desk machines preferable. 

Although desk calculators are called automatic, 
they are automatic only in so far as individual arith- 
metic operations are concerned. An operator must 
insert the numbers and press the controls to direct 
the machine. He must also transcribe the results be- 
fore going to the next step. A machine in good work- 
ing order will carry out all the instructions put into 
it but will just as quickly multiply the “wrong” num- 
ber as the “right” one. Therefore, it is imperative to 
carry extra steps which check the main work. The 
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habit of checking keyboard entries and decimal 
points before pressing the operation lever is also most 
desirable. An over-all check is provided by having the 
calculations repeated independently by another per- 
son on another machine. Other steps include: (a) 
examining results for “reasonableness,” such as asking 
whether the quotient should be approximately 1, 10, 
or 100, and (b) carrying out check operations in 
reverse order, such as checking addition by subtract- 
ing or multiplying by dividing. For exact arithmetic 
operations, as opposed to rounded ones, “casting out 
9’s” may be useful (95, Ch. 12). 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Desk Calculators. 
The desk calculator performs the arithmetic drudg- 
ery, while the operator provides the activations of 
the machine and the intelligence needed to direct the 
course of computation. In problems where a prototype 
has been completely worked out, and where it is not 
necessary to use judgment during the course of com- 
putation, the self-sequenced machine is ideal. Where 
the solution as it progresses must be examined by an 
operator to note the various alternatives that could 
not necessarily be foreseen, the desk calculator is 
appropriate. In many analyses which are to be done 
only once or at most a few times, it does not pay 
to spend the costly effort necessary to develop a 
program. The trivial cost and upkeep of the desk 
calculator as compared with electronic machines is 
another advantage for the small installation. The chief 
advantages of the desk calculator include operator 
control for flexibility and input, using a numeric 
column keyboard that provides a flexibility of routines 
not possible in larger automatic machines. 

The limitation of the present desk machine is that 
there is no adequate mechanical way of recording the 
results of the basic operations and of resetting them 
into the machine as they are needed for later calcu- 
lations. Recording of computed values and re-entering 
them into the machine takes time and is a source of 
errors. Dwyer (28) suggests that the efficiency of 
desk computers would be increased enormously, espe- 
cially for solving more complex problems, if the 
machine were equipped with a storage or memory 
unit from which the results could be fed back into 
the machine without repunching keys upon activa- 
tion by the operator. This storage unit could be 
housed in a separate case if the means of activation 
were placed on, or beside, the desk calculator. 

ENUMERATIVE DATA PROCESSING METH- 
ODS. Enumerative data are often collected and used 
in the everyday operation of an enterprise. Making 
a survey, taking a census, managing a school system, 
or operating a conseling office usually requires han- 
dling a great deal of data for the purpose of knowing 
the present status of the enterprise. Planning for 
collection of these data is usually focused on the 
solution of a specific practical problem in a particular 
situation, rather than on the systematic organization 
of a body of knowledge. The mass of enumerative 
data in education is many times greater than that of 
what may be called “research” data. These data must 
be stored in files so that the information can be 
updated easily and summarized quickly, accurately, 
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and economically. The typical operations performed 
on enumerative data include: sorting, or arranging 
into specified groups or classes; referring, or locating 
an item of information corresponding to an indexing 
item; sequencing, or choosing X if X is greater than 
Y and choosing Y if X is less than Y; selecting or 
branching, or taking X if response on a certain condi- 
tion is “yes,” and taking Y if “no”; comparing, or 
noting whether two items of data are the same or 
different; matching, or selecting from two sets of 
items those that are alike in specified data; merging, 
or combining two sets of data so that a uniform 
sequence is kept in the combined group; collating, or 
assembling and comparing sequences of information, 
which includes merging and matching. 

Methods of processing enumerative data by pencil 
and paper are discussed in most elementary statistics 
books under headings such as frequency distributions, 
classification, tabulating, or enumerative methods. 
Tallying from a data notebook or log book is tedious, 
slow, and frequently inaccurate. Often the only check 
possible is to re-do the entire operation. Files of data 
kept in notebook form are difficult to update and to 
summarize. Other operations, besides sorting, are 
equally tedious and subject to error. 

Sometimes data are written on cards, in a coded 
form, one card to a person. Sorting and other data 
reduction is performed by dealing out (instead of 
tallying) cards according to designated criteria. Check- 
ing is done immediately before recording, by going 
through each cell (or pile of cards), first verifying 
that the cards belong in that cell and then counting 
the frequency, Frequencies are entered in the tabular 
form, and cross-addition checks are completed before 
the cards are put together for another sorting. Al- 
though checking is immediate, processing enumerative 
data in this way is still slow, tedious, and subject to 
inaccuracy. Manually sorted, punched or slotted cards 
provide a more rapid and more accurate method for 
data reduction. These cards are available in two 
types: those with rows of holes along the edges or in 
the interior area of the card, and those furnished with 
areas for slotting. All such cards require the use of 
a slotting punch and a sorting needle or mechanical 
sorting device. Manually sorted punched-card meth- 
ods are discussed by Doss (25). In comparison with 
pencil-and-paper data reduction procedures, punched 
and slotted cards are faster, more accurate, and easier 
to sort, but still very slow compared with machine 
methods. Manual punched-card sorting is useful where 
small amounts of data are to be stored and where 
data retrieval is not required too extensively or fre- 
quently. 

Machine Punched and Sorted Cards. Machines for 
sorting cards were invented before 1890. In 1887, the 
United States Census Bureau was still tabulating 
census data gathered in 1880. Hollerith (56, 57) saw 
that the next census of 1890 probably would not be 
completed before the 1900 census was started, and 
proposed a mechanical system for such tasks. The 
use of machine-punched and sorted cards for enum- 
erative purposes has increased phenomenally during 
this century. 
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Several standard cards and the machines for proc- 
essing them are available. The various cards differ in 
size and capacity but generally permit both numeric 
and alphabetic punching. Thus a card can be punched 
so as to record the name of a person, his age, a sym- 
bol to designate sex, test scores, and the like, and 
all this information can be printed on the card—as 
well as recorded in the punched holes—by the use 
of appropriate machines. The principal types of ma- 
chines used are punches, verifiers, sorters, interpreters, 
reproducers, collators, and tabulators. Bibliographies 
(1, 8, 37) and books by Casey and Perry (18) and 
Stifler (86) are important sources of descriptions of 
such equipment and their uses. 

Mark-sensing cards and equipment permit the auto- 
matic punching of cards from marks made by a soft 
pencil on designated sections of the card. Thus, data 
can be coded on the card by using a pencil, and the 
equipment will then permit automatic punching and 
processing of the data. However, the most extensive 
application of mark sensing in education is somewhat 
different in principle. The International Business Ma- 
chines (IBM) answer sheet, used with many tests and 
inventories, can be scored on a test-scoring machine. 
This application has been in use for about twenty 
years and has saved teachers and examiners a con- 
siderable amount of drudgery. Appel and Cooper 
(3) describe an -application of mark-sensing equip- 
ment to test research. A recent and significant devel- 
opment in this area is described by Lindquist (61). 

Proficiency in the operation of punched-card equip- 
ment results from knowledge of the capability of the 
equipment, knowledge of how to operate it, and 
practice. Casey and Perry (18) give a comprehensive 
account of machine utilization. Gruenberger (45) 
gives some useful suggestions. Clever users have been 
able to get these machines to do things that the de- 
signers probably did not believe they could do. The 
uses made of the devices are limited only by the 
user’s ingenuity. 

The 1960 Census—An Example of a Large Data- 
Reduction Task. One of the largest tasks of data 
reduction in the United States is now that of the 
decennial census. With each census not only has the 
population grown substantially, but also the quantity 
of desired information about respondents has in- 
creased. Summarizing the 1960 census would be im- 
possible without good equipment. After extensive 
study, beginning in 1956, the Census Bureau devel- 
oped the following plans (53): 

The usual procedure has been that of punching 
cards from enumerator schedules and then trans- 
ferring to magnetic tape. For the 1960 Census the 
process will be shortened by FOSDIC (Film Optical 
Sensing Device for Input to Computers), which scans 
microfilms of source documents for marks and records 
what it finds on magnetic tape. Documents are being 
designed specifically for the device and answers are 
recorded as marks in specific places, similar to mark- 
sensing cards. The device is expected to scan fifty to 
one hundred frames of microfilm per minute. Popula- 
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over three hundred characters of information, and 
thus data will be recorded on magnetic tape at about 
25,000 characters per minute. 

Despite improved facilities for making counts me- 
chanically in the past fifty years, the official counts 
used for apportioning seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have always been made by hand. In the 
past, mechanical tabulating equipment has been used 
to classify predetermined population totals according 
to various characteristics such as sex, race, and em- 
ployment status, but the final count has always been 
by hand. The 1960 Census of about 180 million people 
will be the first for which the apportionment count 
will be machine- rather than hand-prepared. By using 
FOSDIC it will be possible to transcribe the basic 
characteristics of our population to magnetic tape 
in only a few months. 

The primary problem of the census is not the huge 
volumes of data involved. Instead it is the fact that 
the statistics must be consistent. With over 150,000 
enumerators, some error in raw data is expected. In 
the past, inconsistencies were screened out by editing. 
The clerical process was supplemented by some me- 
chanical editing in punched-card equipment. With 
electronic computers it should be possible to supply 
rules by program to permit the machines to locate 
and adjust inconsistencies. Although a computer can- 
not exercise judgment, it does not become bored and 
start making variations in adjustments. However, even 
using computers, editing is an immense task that 
involves examination of each of about 1000 cells of 
data for each of 200,000 tabulation areas. It is be- 
lieved that the counts will be completed in about two 
years. 

PUNCHED-CARD CALCULATING MACHINES. 
All calculating, whether by hand or by machine, 
involves the following elements: input, storage, con- 
trol, arithmetic or logical operation, and output. In 
pencil-and-paper computation all of these steps are 
performed by a clerk or human operator. When so- 
called “automatic” desk calculators are used, only 
the arithmetic steps are done automatically by ma- 
chine; all the other steps are still performed by the 
operator. Machines that perform more of the basic 
elements of calculating than just the arithmetic are 
discussed in the present section. Two kinds of 
machines are considered: the semi-automatic and the 
completely automatic. 

Semi-automatic calculating machines represent a 
transition stage between desk calculators and the fully 
automatic machines, Even a fully automatic machine 
has to be started by an Operator, but once started it 
solves the problem programmed without further in- 
tervention. 

Semi-automatic calculators are directed by a wired 
plugboard. They can usually perform short sequences 
of arithmetic steps. Such machines are more widely 
used at the present time than the fully automatic 
ones. Casey and Perry (18), and Gruenberger (44, 
45), Lunneborg and others (64), and Ward (89) de- 
scribe what can be accomplished by these machines. 
Bibliographies of applications are given by Alsop and 
others (1), Beach and others (8), Franklin and Han- 
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kam (37), Rose and others (77), and Stifler (86). 
Statistical applications of punched-card computing in- 
clude: chi-square (16), D Statistic (20), solution of 
normal equations (52), intraserial correlation (71), 
and factorial experiments (5). Stibal (83) reviewed 
the literature concerning punched-card applications to 
student records and reports. Gasser (39) and Ward 
(90) describe tremendous savings of time from the 
appropriate use of semi-automatic machines. 

For most of the ordinary problems of statistical 
computation the semi-automatic machine is quite ade- 
quate. It is well suited for calculations that involve 
only a few thousand arithmetic operations—a_ task 
too tedious for desk calculation yet too small for a 
large calculator. The point at which a decision is 
made can be determined by a procedure analogous 
to that presented by Harrison (51). 

Automatic Calculating Machines. The literature on 
automatic calculating machines is so vast and is in- 
creasing so rapidly that one could easily spend all 
of his time merely reading current materials. Bibli- 
ographies have been published by Berkeley and Wain- 
wright (11), IBM (1, 8, 37), Remington Rand (76), 
and Rose and others (77). Wrigley's review (96) 
summarizes the literature from about 1951 through 
the first half of 1957. Perhaps the most comprehensive 
abstracting of current computer publications is pro- 
vided by the Data Processing Digest. Other abstracts 
may be found in Mathematical Reviews, Mathematical 
Tables and Other Aids to Computation, IRE Trans- 
actions on Electronic Computers, and Computers and 
Automation. Other journals devoting full or substan- 
tial space to computers include the Journal of the 
Association for Computing Machinery, Journel of the 
Society for Industrial and Applied Mathematics, In- 
struments and Automation, Zeitschrift fiir angewandte 
Mathematik und Physik, and Vychislitel’ naia Mathe- 
matika i Vychislitel’ naia Tecknika. Descriptions of 
equipment may be found in publications of Berkeley 
and Wainwright (11), Booth and Booth (12), Bow- 
den (13), Buckner (17), Eckert and Jones (30), 
Rutishauser (80), Stibitz and Larrivee (84), Stifler 
(86), and Wilkes (93). Weik’s survey (92) of domes- 
tic electronic digital computers describes 103 different 
types of machines in use in the spring of 1957. 
Twenty makes of machines accounted for 98.2 per- 
cent of all automatic computer installations. Statistical 
applications of automatic computers are discussed or 
referred to by Fattu (32), Wrigley (96), and the sev- 
eral IBM bibliographies (1, 8, 37). Publications that 
contain reports of current uses of computers in 
Statistics include The American Statistician, Applied 
Statistics, Biometrics, Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society B, and Proceedings of the IBM Computation 
Seminars. 

USING THE Machines. Probably the main question 
concerning automatic computers is how they can be 
used to best advantage. If one has ample funds to do 
whatever he desires, the simplest way is to give the 
work to a computing service organization. Most in- 
dividuals are not so endowed, but fortunately many 
colleges and universities have computer laboratories 
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that are open to those who can undertake the work 
themselves. To undertake the work oneself, it is 
necessary to understand how to get the machine to 
do what one wants done, which is the problem of 
programming. Programming is the means that the 
operator uses to instruct the machine to do what is 
desired. Sometimes the need for programming can 
be reduced if a ready-made program is available in 
the program library. The discussion below is con- 
cerned with programming, program libraries, and 
when to use the automatic computer. 

Commercially manufactured equipment does not 
need electronics experts to maintain it. The manufac- 
turer supplies personnel to keep the equipment in 
good operating order, through contract or rental 
agreement. The actual operation of the machines re- 
quires only a modest amount of skill. This involves 
primarily loading cards or tapes into machines, oper- 
ating various controls, and removing results; hence, 
training can be accomplished in a relatively short 
time. Perhaps the most important qualification for an 
operator is the ability to recognize various machine 
signals of faulty operation or incorrect results. 

The most demanding task is programming, or learn- 
ing to translate problems into a series of sequenced 
arithmetic operations and logical steps on the com- 
puting machine. A programmer is bilingual. He must 
know the mathematical language in which the prob- 
lem is expressed, and the language or sequence of 
steps that the machine can perform. His is a trans- 
lator’s job. Simplified programming methods have 
been, and are being, developed to make the trans- 
lator’s job easier. In a self-service computing center 
the researcher formulates his own problem mathe- 
matically and then translates it into machine lan- 
guage by one of the simplified programming methods. 
Usually a few hours of study are sufficient. 

The problem of programming is similar to the 
problem of production control. It is necessary to in- 
sure that the right information arrives at the right 
time, in the right quantities, where “right” is deter- 
mined by the flow of production through the machine. 
Programming requires matching of numerical anal- 
ysis requirements (26, 55) to the capabilities of ma- 
chine components. Discussions of programs and 
programming are found in Buckner (17), Frank (36), 
Hamming (49), Mace and Alsop (65), McCracken 
(66), Wilkes (93), Wilkes and others (94), and 
Yates and Lipton (98). Rowan (78) describes tests 
used in selecting trainees for programming. r 

Methods of automatic programming which are 
being developed are making the automatic computer 
more tractable for human use. There is, however, still 
a large amount of painstaking detail involved, so 
that programs still will be prepared by trained per- 
sonnel for a long time to come. However, when a 
program has been completed and checked for ac- 
curacy, it may be placed in a program library, where 
it will be available for use by others. Clippinger and 
Comerford (21) describe Datamatic library routines 
for the IBM 650. Wrigley’s reviews (96, 97) give 
lists of library resources and installations. Further 
statistical applications are discussed by Baker (6), 
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Lipton (62), and Merriman and others (68). Beck- 
man and Quarles (9) consider multiple regression 
applications; Rowell (79) and Yates and others (99), 
the analysis of experimental data; and Tocher (87), 
automatic computation in sampling studies. 

It is clear that automatic computing is economical 
and efficient for large problems. Harrison (51) indi- 
cates the relative costs for a certain calculation as 
follows: when done in a desk calculator, the cost 
was $300.00; on a calculating punch (the IBM 602), 
$12.00; on an electronic calculating punch (the IBM 
604), $2.50; on a medium-power computer (the IBM 
650), $1.00; and on a high-power computer (the 
IBM 704), $0.03. The ratio of the first to the last is 
10,000 to 1. During the past few years there has been 
a yearly increase in computer speed. Some com- 
mercial machines now have speeds of 40,000 additions 
per second. There is no question that automatic com- 
puters are economical for large problems. The only 
question is when is a problem too small. 

There are no systematic or fixed rules to indicate 
when one should use a particular computing arrange- 
ment. One rule of thumb advises automatic com- 
putation when the number of desk calculators that 
are constantly busy exceeds five; another, when it is 
determined that automatic equipment will be kept 
occupied 10 percent or more of the time. It is agreed 
that before an installation is considered a thorough 
systems survey of the computing requirements of the 
entire organization is desirable. 

For a particular problem the decision should be 
made on the basis of elapsed time, cost, and accuracy. 
For the automatic computer the required time in- 
cludes time for programming and testing the program, 
preparing and verifying input cards or tapes, com- 
puting, and tabulating results. For many problems 
computing time may be only a very small fraction 
of the total required time. In addition, the practical 
problem of scheduling computer operations often 
requires that one wait to be assigned time on the 
machine. Thus elapsed time for solving a particular 
problem may be much shorter when it is done on 
the much slower desk calculator, 

Since automatic computers cost much more per 
time unit, cost may be a better index for a decision. 
Harrison’s formula (51) for the cost ratio of com- 
puters to desk calculators reduces to the ratio of the 
number of operations that the problem requires, 
divided by the number of instructions required to 
direct the automatic computer. When the ratio is 
166, the cost ratio of desk calculator to automatic 
calculator is one. When it is 1000, the cost ratio is 
7 to 1. When it is 100,000, the cost ratio is 300 to 1. 
The cost of programming and coding has been dis- 
cussed by Gotlieb (40). As a rule, laboratories that 
have developed their own program libraries indicate 
that the cost of programming equals the cost of the 
equipment. 

With respect to accuracy, the automatic computer 
is far ahead. It will operate for millions of calculations 
without any computational error. 

As a general principle, it is well to schedule a 
problem on the smallest machine that can handle it. 
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A computing laboratory should preferably have a 
variety of machines. Efficiency could be markedly 
improved if every machine responded to the same 
language. 

Weik’s survey (92) indicates the distribution of 
automatic calculators early in 1957. Computer avail- 
ability was also discussed by Wrigley (96). The prob- 
lem of obtaining use of a machine is fairly simple for 
the individual located where faculty and graduate 
students have free access to the equipment after their 
project is approved and assigned a priority number. 
Sometimes programming help is also available in the 
laboratory. More often the person who wishes to 
avail himself of this opportunity will need to develop 
his own programming skill. This may be done through 
a short course given by the laboratory staff or 
manufacturer’s representative, or by formal course 
work, 

A person who does not have an automatic computer 
at or near his place of employment need not despair, 
if he has a worthy problem. It may be possible to 
obtain time on a large machine located at an ac- 
cessible university or a business organization. The 
procedure is to discuss the problem with responsible 
institutional personnel and obtain their approval. If 
the machine is rented, it will be necessary to make 
written application to the manufacturer to run the 
problem in an off-shift. If the problem is regarded as 
worthy and is not supported by contract or other 
funds, the manufacturer may give permission to run 
the problem and waive the rental cost of equipment. 
Arrangements can then be made with the institutional 
installation representative as to personnel costs of 
running the problem. 

The person who works in an institution that has an 
automatic computer installation will find it desirable 
to become acquainted with the operation and equip- 
ment of the laboratory. If his problems require only 
an available library program, the computing task is 
simple. If a program is not locally available, it may 
be possible to obtain one from another laboratory. 
Usually the laboratory librarian knows what is avail- 
able. When programming has to be done, it can often 
be simplified by incorporating available subroutines 
or other programming aids. No research worker 
should hesitate to consider the use of automatic 
equipment because he feels it is beyond his capacity 
to use it. In fact, he will discover that this is another 
tool and that mastery of it for current types of com- 
puting is fairly simple. 

This does not mean that because an automatic 
computer is readily available all of one’s computing 
problems magically disappear. Several authors have 
indicated that in almost all cases introduction of new 
and powerful tools has presented new and different 
problems connected with their utilization. It is likely 
that the main effect of automatic computing equip- 
ment will be the opening of possibilities of improved 
research for those who have the intelligence, fortitude, 
and ingenuity to learn about the new tool and apply 
it effectively. 
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Professional education consists of those forms of 
education that prepare men and women for the prac- 
tice of the professions. The term profession has not, 
however, been clearly and unequivocally defined. It 
seems well, therefore, in this article to include those 
forms of specialized education for which schools or 
colleges are maintained in the universities. One 
exception is made—the education of teachers is cov- 
ered elsewhere and is therefore omitted here. 

Numerous studies have been made of professional 
education—more than can be reported in this article. 
Among the more important of these studies have 
been national surveys, which have been made in 
nearly all fields. An early noteworthy example was 
the study of medical education in the United States 
and Canada by Abraham Flexner in 1908 to 1910 
(43). Since that time almost all the principal areas 
of professional education have been surveyed on a 
nationwide basis. One on dentistry and dental educa- 
tion is now being organized, and another in educa- 
tion for business administration is under way. 

Statistical reports are published from time to time 
for some of the fields of professional education. 
Inasmuch as they provide basic data they are included 
in this article. 

Some research covers more than one field of pro- 
fessional education. Such a work, edited by Blauch 
(16), briefly described the professions and presented 
a statement on education for each of 34 of them. 
An extensive history of Columbia University (29) 
included ten volumes on the professional schools of 
that institution. Annually since 1948 the U. S. Office 
of Education has reported the number of earned 
degrees conferred by higher education institutions, 
the most recent one being for the year 1955-56 (99); 
data are given by various subjects and by professional 
fields. The President's Committee on the Health 
Needs of the Nation (93, Vol. 2 and 3) presented 
findings on health personnel and their education. A 
volume edited by Stuit (112) summarized the essen- 
tial facts on predicting success in professional schools 
with particular reference to eight fields. 

ARCHITECTURE. The American Institute of 
Architects Commission for the Survey of Education 
and Registration has issued a comprehensive two- 
volume report on the profession of architecture and 
architectural education. One of these (12) provides 
extensive information on the evolution, achievement, 
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and education of the profession; and the other volume 
(13) reports a series of ten informal conversations 
with 98 influential persons in ten cities of the United 
States on the immediate future of the nation and 
what it calls for in the way of education for profes- 
sional leadership, with particular reference to the 
place of architecture. 

DENTISTRY. The most recent comprehensive sur- 
vey of dental education was reported by Horner 
(60). This survey, conducted by the Council on 
Dental Education of the American Dental Associa- 
tion as a phase of its accrediting activities, covered 
all aspects of dental education: its history, organiza- 
tion, physical facilities, financial support, faculties, 
students, curriculum, teaching, and auxiliary agencies. 
The Council’s first list of accredited dental schools, 
issued in 1945, was based on the survey. 

An earlier study of dental education in the United 
States and Canada, which has had much influence, 
was reported by Gies in 1926 (47). He reviewed the 
history of dental education, presented in detail the 
main features of dental education at that time, and 
outlined suggested improvements. 

The Council on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association annually reports enrollment and 
other data on dental schools, but with little comment 
(4). The U. S. Public Health Service (119) at the 
request of the Council on Dental Education surveyed 
the financial status and needs of schools of dentistry, 
dealing particularly with faculty resources, operating 
expenses, financial resources, and unmet needs. 

A number of more limited studies have been re- 
ported. Several report the status of instruction in 
certain subjects in dental schools: Muhler (80) on 
biochemistry, Peterson (91) on public health dentist- 
ry, and Thomas (115) on periodontology. Studies 
related to the selection of students have been reported 
by Blommers (19), Holliday and Koepchen (58), 
Monti (79), and Wagner (123). A study by Wylie 
(128) dealt with motives in the choice of a profes- 
sion. An evaluation of instruction concerning cancer 
was published in 1957 (3). Craig (34) surveyed the 
clinical achievement of students, and Pelton and 
others (90) reported the characteristics, finances, and 
practice plans of dental and dental-hygiene students. 

ENGINEERING. National committees of the 
American Society for Engineering Education have 
made three significant studies of engineering educa- 
tion, aided in each case by a large number of institu- 
tional committees. The Committee on Improvement 
of Teaching (7) reported the objectives of engineer- 
ing education, principles of learning as applied to 
engineering, desirable characteristics of students and 
teachers, and the need for schools for engineering 
teachers. The Committee on Evaluation of Engineer- 
ing Education (6) examined the objectives of engi- 
neering education as a preparation for the engineers 
of 25 years hence, the curriculum content as related 
to these objectives, the selection and development of 
an engineering faculty, and the evolution of a com- 
mon stem of the engineering curriculum stressing 
basic science, engineering science, and humanistic- 
social studies. The Committee for the Humanistic- 
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Social Research Project (5) studied the place of 
humanistic social subjects in the engineering curric- 
ulum, examined programs in effect in a number of 
institutions, and offered recommendations looking to 
a strengthening of this phase of engineering education. 

Engineering education has also been studied by 
many individuals. Aldrich (2), LePage and Lett (74), 
Manildi (77), Marin and Sauer (78), Rogers (100), 
and Smith (106) reported on teaching methods. Bol- 
lay (20) and O’Brien (89) reported on some aspects 
of graduate engineering education. Cizicas (28), 
Gilkey (48), Guerrero and Langenheim (51), 
Hawkins (53), Katz (65), Kloeffler and others (67), 
and Laitala (68), dealt with phases of the curriculum. 
Lobingier (75) presented findings of a study of in- 
terest in and availability of various kinds of teaching 
aids. Johnson (62) outlined the history of the meas- 
urement and guidance project in engineering and 
pre-engineering education, emphasizing the Pre-En- 
gineering Inventory. Saville (104) presented a his- 
torical listing and evaluation of achievements in 
engineering education. 

Beginning in 1949, the U. S. Office of Education 
has published an annual report on engineering enroll- 
ments and degrees, the most recent being for the 
year 1957 (8). The surveys which provide the data 
are conducted under the joint auspices of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the American Society for 
Engineering Education. 

HOME ECONOMICS. Education in home eco- 
nomics in colleges and universities has been described 
briefly by Coon (30) primarily for persons not 
familiar with the American system of education. 
Particular problems have been the subject of several 
studies and reports. A committee of the American 
Home Economics Association (108) formulated 
standards of excellence in home economics in higher 
education to serve as evaluative criteria by which 
departments may appraise themselves. Lehman (69) 
reported an experiment with evaluation methods in 
the college program of home economics. Mallory 
(76) investigated the value of off-campus home eco- 
nomics experience, other than teaching, for home 
economics students. This experience varied greatly 
and included selling, food preparation and serving 
in various types of eating places, camp counseling, 
club work, and other activities. Lehman (70) also 
made a limited study of forecasting the achievement 
of college home economics freshmen. An investiga- 
tion by Rose (101) obtained evidence on 181 students 
who were graduated in home economics education at 
the University of Minnesota, with respect to their 
educational backgrounds, their personalities, their 
achievements in course work, their personal adjust- 
ments and interests, their postgraduate activities, and 
their suggestions for improving the teacher education 
program. 

LAW. An extensive survey of the legal profession, 
begun in 1947 with foundation support, is now near- 
ing completion. About 175 separate reports have 
been published—12 in book form and the rest in 
periodicals—dealing with various aspects of the pro- 
fession. One of these, by Harno (52), is a history 
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and evaluation of legal education in the United 
States. It describes the English heritage of legal 
training, the history of legal education in the United 
States, the development of the case method of 
instruction, and the impact of professional organiza- 
tions; it also sets forth criticisms of legal education and 
presents an appraisal of the current situation. This 
work, by a long-time dean of a university law school, 
is based on years of personal contact with legal edu- 
cation and on extensive documentary materials. An- 
other of the reports, by Vanderbilt (121), made an 
extensive review of prelegal education. A more recent 
volume (18) presents a summary of the survey and 
thus makes available in nontechnical language the 
principal findings. It also lists the numerous reports 
of the survey and indicates where they were published. 

A study by Brown (22) reported on the nature of 
work done by lawyers in federal agencies and its 
implications for legal education, the purpose being to 
discover how legal education might best be oriented 
to meet the needs of the public service. The report, 
based on materials gathered in visits to attorneys in 
cabinet departments and administrative agencies and 
to law schools, concluded that selected portions of 
the law-school curriculum should be reoriented and 
enriched to give prospective lawyers a wider compe- 
tence for dealing with the complex problems of 
contemporary culture, and that teaching methods 
should also undergo extensive alteration. 

A statistical report by Hervey (56) set forth some 
principal facts on law schools, students, admission 
requirements, courses of study, faculties, and faculty 
salaries in 1954-55. Grant (49) made a critical study, 
of assigning course grades and suggested a method 
to overcome the “flagrant variance” so often found 
among grades given to students. The results of a 
study of freshman and senior law students at the 
Yale Law School to determine the effect of legal 
education on attitudes indicated that law training for 
the majority of students facilitates a generally human- 
itarian outlook, with some stabilization in attitudes; 
that it is accompanied by a diminution in hostile 
feeling and expression, but that there is retained a 
considerable degree of cynicism (42). The problem 
of what to do with the failing law student was studied 
by Spies (109), who reported on the examination 
review, dismissal, and reinstatement practices of 25 
law schools. Sunderland (113) in a history of the 
American Bar Association described that association’s 
activities in legal education. A historical study by 
Chroust (27) dealt with legal education in Ancient 
Rome. Surveys of legal education and admission to 
the bar have been made in several States; one example 
is that of California (26). 

Earlier studies of legal education which have had 
considerable influence in the United States include 
three reports by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching: Redlich (94) described 
the use of the case method in teaching the common 
law, and Reed (95, 96) described training for the 
legal profession and the law schools in the United 
States and Canada as of 1928. 

LIBRARY SCIENCE. The Social Science Research 
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Council in 1947 began the Public Library Inquiry 
and issued two reports which included statements on 
the education of librarians. The general report by 
Leigh (72) contained a statement on the education, 
background, and professional status of library staff 
members. Bryan (24), for the same survey, reported 
on the characteristics and status of the professional 
librarian, and on personnel administration of public 
libraries. Part IV of this volume (24) was written 
by Leigh and covered the evolution of library schools, 
present educational programs, students, faculty, and 
instructional resources. Extensive questionnaires were 
used to collect the data from librarians, schoo! direc- 
tors, and school faculties, and other documents and 
visits to library schools were also employed. 

Other pertinent studies include a survey of library 
education in California by Leigh (71), a series of 
papers on the education of librarians edited by Leigh 
(73), another series of papers on education for librar- 
ianship edited by Asheim (9), and a study by Rose 
(102) of the public library in American life with 
some reference to the education of librarians. 

MEDICINE. Among the significant statements on 
medical education are the annual reports of the Coun- 
cil on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, which are published in 
the Association’s journal; the most recent appeared 
in November 1957 (117). This series of reports 
covers many aspects of medical education, such as 
principal developments, enrollments, graduates, in- 
ternships, student fees, costs, continuation courses, 
and descriptions of medical schools. 

The Survey of Medical Education, initiated in 
1949, was reported in two volumes; one by Deitrick 
and Berson (37) presents an analysis and evaluation 
of medical education at the mid-point of the twenti- 
eth century, and the other by Severinghaus and others 
(105) examines the educational opportunities avail- 
able to a student before he enters medical school. 
The first of these reports was based largely on visits 
to medical schools and data collected in question- 
naires. It presents findings on functions, operation, 
curriculum, teaching methods, and advanced educa- 
tion and training. The survey concentrated on study- 
ing the range of activities in which a modern medical 
school engages, examining the responsibilities that 
are being shouldered by the medical schools and 
presenting some of the more important problems 
created for the medical schools by the assumption 
of these activities and responsibilities. The second 
volume of the survey was based on visits to more 
than one hundred colleges which provide premedical 
education and on the results of two conferences 
which considered this subject. The evaluation is based 
on the assumption that it is undesirable to distinguish 
the preprofessional student from other liberal-arts 
students. The report makes numerous observations 
and recommendations on such topics as the premedi- 
cal student, the advisory system, a balanced educa- 
tion, the teacher and his methods, influences outside 
the classroom, and personal and social responsibility. 

A report by the Surgeon General's Committee on 
Medical School Grants and Finances (114) presented 
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the results of a study of the organization and distri- 
bution of Public Health Service grants and their 
effects on medical-school finances and on medical 
education. 

A useful publication issued annually (45) presents 
the admission requirements of medical colleges in 
the United States and Canada together with much 
information on the first-year medical classes, the 
medical schools, selection procedures, and financial 
aid to students. 

A collection of papers (83) on the sociology of 
medical education, based on studies in three medical 
schools, attempts to show how the aspirant emerges 
as a socially qualified physician with the conceptions, 
attitudes, and professional values characteristic of 
the medical profession. The focus of the series of 
papers is upon the ways in which the medical school 
largely forms the behavior of its members and so 
affects the making of the medical man. 

Numerous research articles on medical education 
are published in the Journal of Medical Education. 
Counts and Stalnaker (33) reported on the cost of 
attending medical school, which was about $3400 a 
year in 1953. Hubbard and Cowles (61) made a 
comparative study of student performance in medical 
schools using National Board Examinations. A study 
by Eron (40) dealt with the effect of medical educa- 
tion on medical students’ attitudes. Dykman and 
Stalnaker (38) reported on the history of the fresh- 
man medical class of 1949-50. For a number of 
years Stalnaker reported studies of applicants for 
medical schools, the most recent report being for 
1954-55 (110). Cahalan and others (25) studied the 
career interests and expectations of a sample of 1086 
male medical students. Morris and Miller (84) inves- 
tigated the relationship between age and success in 
medical school. Tinkelman (116) concerned himself 
with predicting academic success in medical and 
dental schools. Weiskotten and Altenderfer (125) 
made an analysis of the distribution and character- 
istics of medical-college graduates for the years 1915 
to 1945. Several significant experiments in medical 
education were reported in the Journal of Medical 
Education in 1956 (124). Gee and Cowles (46) 
edited a series of papers on the appraisal of appli- 
cants to medical schools; some of these papers re- 
ported surveys of practices. 

NURSING. Nursing education is integrating the 
results of an increasing number of researches into 
its rapid evolution. One of these, by Brown (23), 
was an attempt to discover how education for nursing 
could be molded to meet the needs of society. An- 
other effort in this direction was a report by Bridgman 
(21), who, after visiting many collegiate schools of 
nursing, prepared a critical report and suggested 
desirable improvements and expansion. A report by 
West and Hawkins (127) was based on practices in 
schools of nursing in 1949. It dealt with a wide range 
of subjects in nursing education, such as organization, 
enrollment, curriculum, instruction, and costs. An- 
other somewhat general work by the Bixlers (15) 
summarizes much information on nursing education, 
some of it from researches. Davies (36) examined 
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trends in nursing education and public-health nursing. 

Several monographs deal with particular aspects 
of nursing education. Nahm (85) evaluated twelve 
schools of nursing with respect to six educational 
objectives. McManus (82) studied the effect of ex- 
perience on nursing achievement. Heidgerken (54) 
analyzed the teacher and teaching activities in 37 
schools of nursing as seen by senior students. 

In more than two thirds of the states, cooperative 
surveys of nursing resources and needs have been 
completed and have served as bases for planned im- 
provement of basic and advanced professional edu- 
cation of nurses. Many of these surveys have been 
carried out according to a design developed by the 
United States Public Health Service (120). One of 
the surveys was made by Curran and Bunge (35) 
for the state of Washington, and another by Bixler 
and others (14) for Indiana. 

A five-year curriculum research project at the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Nursing was aimed 
at determining the optimum length and content of 
the basic degree program in nursing. The first of a 
series of reports on this research is by Sands (103). 

The journal Nursing Research reports nursing 
studies periodically. An article on clinical teaching 
by Abdellah (1) is one example, and another, by 
Eron, is a study of the effect of nursing education on 
attitudes (41). 

PHARMACY. Among the comprehensive nation- 
wide surveys of professions was the Pharmaceutical 
Survey. The general report by Elliott (39) covered 
various phases of American pharmacy, pharmacists 
and the practice of pharmacy, professional licensure, 
and the educational system. This inventory of phar- 
macy and pharmaceutical education, together with 
the findings and recommendations of the Committee 
on the Pharmaceutical Survey, constitutes the most 
extensive investigation of the profession and its 
system of education. Three other reports had their 
origin in the Pharmaceutical Survey. Remmers and 
Gage (97) studied the abilities and interests of 
pharmacy freshmen, and they also made a number of 
student personnel studies (98). Blauch and Webster 
(17) reported on the curriculum aspects of pharma- 
ceutical education and suggested curriculum plans 
for the guidance of colleges of pharmacy. 

Several reports have been made on the curriculum 
in pharmacy. Kearns (66) described the mathematical 
requirements in colleges of pharmacy, Nelson (86) 
the status of pharmacy administration courses, Stuart 
(111) the status of biochemistry courses, and Vander- 
wyk (122) the status of pharmacognosy. A symposium 
(118) dealt with the demand and supply of pharma- 
cists with the PhD, and Pratt (92) reported on fac- 
tors that motivate individuals to pursue pharmacy 
as a career. A historical paper by Sonnedecker 
(107) described the first association of colleges of 
pharmacy. The libraries of the colleges of pharmacy 
were the subject of a report by Green (50). 

SOCIAL WORK. Hollis and Taylor (59) made a 
comprehensive survey for the Council on Social Work 
Education and reported the evolution of social work 
education, the administration and curriculums of 
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undergraduate and graduate schools, and the educa- 
tional responsibilities of social-work organizations, 
including accreditation and licensure or certification. 
Much of the information was obtained from docu- 
ments, including questionnaires; the conclusions and 
recommendations were largely the result of discus- 
sions which involved numerous groups concerned 
with social-work education. The report concluded 
with seven suggested “bench marks” as a basis for 
evaluating studies of social work and social-work 
education. 

The advanced curriculum in schools of social work 
was the subject of studies made under the auspices 
of the Council on Social Work Education (31). The 
reports enunciated a series of guiding principles; 
outlined the nature of advanced work in casework, 
social administration, and social research; and de- 
scribed the problems relating to field work. The 
Council publishes annually a statistical report (32) 
on many phases of social-work education which is 
useful in evaluating the current status of this form 
of professional education. 

Certain particular problems of social-work educa- 
tion have been considered. Wessel and Faith (126) 
made two investigations of field work procedures in 
professional education. Baldi (11) surveyed commu- 
nity experiences for undergraduate students. 

THEOLOGY. A study of Protestant theological 
education in the United States and Canada, made 
under the auspices of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, was reported in two volumes. 
The first volume (87) surveys and analyzes the aims 
of theological education in a democracy, re-evaluates 
the role of the church in American life, and restates 
the idea of a theological school. The second volume 
(88) deals with the means and methods of theological 
education. After presenting an evaluation and analy- 
sis of statistical material supplied by the survey, the 
report describes the work of the theological schools 
today and recommends the line of future advance. 
Another report tells the history of the School. of 
Religion at the State University of Iowa (10), an 
unusual development in the establishment of educa- 
tion in religion at a state institution, Other studies in 
this field include those by Gauss (44) on the teach- 
ing of religion in higher education, and by McCasland 
(81) on graduate study of religion in the South. 

OTHER PROFESSIONS. Several other profes- 
sional fields are worthy of mention because of the 
research on their education. A Joint Commission on 
Education, created by the College of Hospital Ad- 
ministrators and the American Hospital Association, 
undertook a project that was aimed at the advance- 
ment of educational programs for training hospital 
administrators. The Commission published two re- 
ports, one of which (63) dealt with administrative 
problems; the other (64), the final report, was con- 
cerned with the curriculum in hospital administra- 
tion. 

The principal facts on optometry as a profession 
and on optometric education have been brought to- 
gether by Hofstetter (57). The report deals with vari- 
ous nonclinical aspects of the profession, such as 
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jurisprudence, economics, history, education, degrees, 
and number and distribution of optometrists. 

Physical therapy is one of the youngest of the 
recognized professions. Hellebrandt (55) made a 
thorough survey of this field, which covered curricu- 
lum research and evaluation, history of the profession, 
student and faculty selection, relationships to nursing 
and medical activities, teaching of technics, and clini- 
cal practice. 
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Among the more common titles for centers for 
psychological services in higher education are: coun- 
seling center, mental-hygiene clinic, psychological 
clinic, student counseling service, and testing and 
guidance bureau. These services also differ in accord- 
ance with whether they emphasize training of coun- 
selors, clinicians, and psychometrists, or stress re- 
search as contrasted with service functions. Thus 
identifying terminology often relates to the type of 
institution, its particular objectives, and the role of 
psychological services in the setting. 

Probably the most distinctive characteristic of 
psychological services is the extent to which they 
are integrated in the total educational process. In 
this regard, Dressel (19) questioned whether coun- 
seling psychologists were too rigid in the definition 
of their role in higher education. Differences in theo- 
retical positions are noted between psychologists who 
feel their best effort is restricted to psychotherapy 
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and those who feel their best effort is to serve in a 
multitude of ways, such as in problems relating to 
skills, goals, and choices. The intimate involvement 
of psychological services in the educational process, 
as contrasted with the peripheral type of service 
which has very loose lines of relationship with stu- 
dent personnel and other educational divisions, has 
been determined by the theoretical and methodologi- 
cal positions held by psychologists who participated 
in their formulation and development (29). 

The brevity of this article reflects the paucity of 
research on the organization and administration of 
psychological services in higher education. Much re- 
search has been reported concerning techniques, 
methods, and approaches used in psychological serv- 
ices. Reviews of such studies are presented elsewhere 
in this volume. But experimental or evaluative re- 
search dealing with the structure or function of the 
services themselves rarely appears in the literature. 
This article will include a summary of or references 
to such published descriptive reports, theoretical dis- 
cussions, and research articles as pertain to the opera- 
tion, organization, and administration of psychological 
services, 

Anderson (6) identified the problems of organiza- 
tion and administration of this type of service: (a) 
concern for the need of such services; (b) formula- 
tion of policy and determination of goals; (c) qualifi- 
cations and duties for the positions necessary to 
accomplish the goals; (d) relationships with other 
educational and public-welfare agencies; (e) training, 
both preservice and in-service; (f) evaluation; and 
(g) publicity and public relations. The position of 
psychological services in higher education has become 
important and complex. The growth and development 
of psychological services in higher education closely 
parallels both the growth in psychological knowledge 
and usefulness and the growth of the specialty within 
psychology known as counseling psychology (32, 48, 
63, 64). 

The past 25 years have been marked by a shift 
from interest in the psychology of school subjects 
to an emphasis on the psychological understanding 
of the school learner as a person (26). However, the 
bothersome fact is that in the area of counseling 
during the past 25 years there has been great change 
but, in some respects, little progress (26). 

Though administrators in higher education have 
been aware of the need for psychological services, 
this need has not always been met, even when such 
services were established (19, 31, 54, 57, 66). To 
further complicate the situation, the attitudes of psy- 
chologists toward their service to higher education 
have changed appreciably during the past few years 
(17, 53, 60). In general, however, psychologists are 
finding more and better ways of serving their univer- 
sities. 

Among the factors which have contributed to the 
establishment of various types of psychological serv- 
ices in higher education are: the development of 
psychological testing; the vocational-guidance move- 
ment; psychotherapy; knowledge of individual differ- 
ences; improved knowledge in the remediation of 
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reading, speech, and other deficiencies; and the devel- 
opment of a cohesive student-personnel point of view 
(44, 48, 70). It has been evident for some time that 
pathology exists in college student populations in 
spite of the select nature of the group (25, 34, 47, 
55). It becomes more important that college students 
understand themselves and that they be free to ac- 
complish creative work if their leadership potential 
is to be fully realized. In addition, more and more 
is being written about the possible benefits from 
psychological services which may be derived by good 
scholars and the well-adjusting college student (16, 
54). The authors of Counseling and Guidance in 
General Education (33) point to counseling as an 
integrating influence through which all the experi- 
ences and insights acquired in college life may be 
harmonized into an effective life plan for the indi- 
vidual student. Thus they further illustrate the need 
of psychological services in higher education. Addi- 
tional pleas for the psychological clinic in higher 
education were made recently by the Guttmans (31) 
and Shoben (54). 

Generally, psychological services have been justi- 
fied on two bases: young people in higher education 
face problems which can be solved more adequately 
through the use of professional help, and our educa- 
tional system has been developed to meet the existing 
wide range of individual differences (6). Shoben 
(54) likens the college community to any community 
on a sociological basis and then discusses the need 
for psychological clinics in any progressive commu- 
nity. Several persons (13, 31, 50, 59) point out that 
the possible contributions of psychological counsel- 
ing in colleges are still far from being fully explored. 
They feel that to college authorities the comparative 
newness of the concept of preventive psychological 
help for college students constitutes an obstacle 
(31). Guttman and Guttman further explain the 
lack of eagerness to provide psychological services in 
colleges by pointing to the Psychoanalysts’ views on 
adolescence as a developmental stage usually unre- 
sponsive to the standard techniques of psychoanalysts. 
Gitelson (27) described the tendency of therapists 
to shy away from direct work with adolescents and 
suggested that their own limitations kept them from 
this relationship. Ohlsen and others (46) indicated 
that since 1940 progress has been made in clarifying 
the goals of counseling. Walker and Peiffer (65) 
dealt with the goals of counseling as presented by 
several authors and described their lack of acceptance 
in education. Many of these goals are not regarded 
as feasible. This is an area which needs careful 
attention and clarification at the general theoretical 
level. Walker and Peiffer concluded that psychologists 
are victims of disease orientation, bias against value 
judgments, and contradictory cultural goals. Anderson 
(6) views student-personnel services as being directed 
primarily at self-realization on the part of the individ- 
ual. His review of research on guidance services di- 
rects attention to the possible waste of specialized 
talent, which Wolfle (71) recently dramatized. Ander- 
son states that personnel services are not a measure 
for effecting better utilization of human resources per 
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se, but when the individual is able to build a more 
effective life society also benefits. 

Administrative problems are lessened when more 
information is obtained concerning the students 
served. Guttman and Guttman (31), reporting on a 
newly established community college clinic, found that 
after the beginning months of operation the students 
coming voluntarily to the clinic far outnumbered those 
teferred by faculty members. In addition, they felt 
that the problems presented had no common denomi- 
nator, although an important bulk of symptoms usu- 
ally associated with severe psychopathology was con- 
stant during a three-year period. Abrahamson (1) 
studied cases at the University of Washington coun- 
seling center according to the type of help sought. 
From a sample of cases drawn over a three-year 
period he found that the freshman classes were repre- 
sented in the largest numbers, with each higher class 
being represented by progressively smaller numbers. 
Some 20 percent came to the center for help with 
personal problems. The remainder presented problems 
of choice, which were in many cases related to the 
appropriateness of a major field of study. 

The identification of students who should be coun- 
seled was reported by Kingston (39), who found 
about nine hundred out of twelve hundred students 
sought help with fourteen hundred listed problems. 
Guttman and Guttman (31), examining the bulk of 
symptoms presented in a community college clinic, 
listed the following as evidence of acute disorder: 
depressions with painful agitation or anxiety and sig- 
nificant weight loss; psychogenic upsets apparent in 
vomiting, diarrhea, headache, and visual disturbances; 
and disorders such as hallucinatory experiences, loss 
of orientation in some spheres, and panic states. 

Differences in the types of cases seeking help in 
Psychological services in higher education may be 
somewhat dependent upon the types of services usu- 
ally offered by a specific clinic as well as the training 
and orientation of personnel offering the assistance. 
Grummon and Gordon (29) made it quite clear in 
their description of the counseling center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago that the group of psychologists 
there related in much the same way to all clients, 
and that when the client needed information he was 
referred. 

The problem of staffing a psychological service with 
personnel of differing—or similar—theoretical ap- 
Proaches continues to be interesting: Thrush’s case 
study (60) of the counseling center at Ohio State Uni- 
versity is an example of ingenious research in service 
evaluation. This study was based in part on the as- 
sumption that individuals confronted with a common 
stimulus situation will respond to it differently as a 
function of the unique way in which they have organ- 
ized their experiences. The need to test this assump- 
tion was felt when, at a regular staff conference of 
the University Counseling and Testing Center of the 
Ohio State University, differences were noted in the 
kinds of counseling service rendered by various staff 
members. Individual counselors did not seem to be 
aware of their differing orientations to client problems 
or of the different types of problems with which they 
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dealt. Each of the nine members of the professional 
counseling staff was asked to supply a dozen or more 
examples of the types of client problems they en- 
countered at the agency. After these items were 
screened for overlap and were edited, a representative 
sample of sixty items was selected. These items were 
given to each counselor to Q-sort. This procedure was 
followed in 1952 and repeated in 1956, after an in- 
service training program had been conducted with 
the partial objective of bringing the group closer 
together in terms of the services they were providing. 
A factor analysis of both the 1952 and 1956 matrices 
revealed four factors for each year. In seeking an 
empirical definition of counselor viewpoints, after a 
restructuring of the agency organization and training, 
the investigator found that the agency point of view 
had shifted from an emphasis on vocational counsel- 
ing to an emphasis on counseling for personal adjust- 
ment. Because of the general movement in the coun- 
seling profession away from restricted vocational 
counseling to a broader emphasis involving the total 
personality, it is difficult to attribute all the observed 
changes to the in-service training program. Seeman 
(53), in commenting on this report, suggests the 
possibility that counselors are changing their self- 
concept from a vocational to a therapeutic emphasis. 
The crucial question, however, is whether or not the 
clients seeking help have changed their conception of 
the counselor, and this remains unanswered. 
Programs of psychological services have often been 
based on the previous experience and the opinions of 
leaders in the field. For example, the work of Hum- 
phreys and Traxler (36) included a comprehensive 
treatment on staffing as well as organization. William- 
son (68) suggested that there are seven vector forces 
which have influenced the character of college coun- 
seling services: (a) professionalization of counseling 
and research progress; (b) academic emphasis on 
intellectual learning; (c) varying emphases and un- 
even development among the phases of a counseling 
program; (d) parental attitudes and expectations; (e) 
public-relations problems; (f) budget realities; and 
(g) the relation of counseling to other student- 
personnel services. This analysis points to the facets 
for the more definitive research which is greatly 
needed on problems that are essentially administrative. 
Barnett (7) studied practices with regard to client 
fees, staff assignment, and private practice by univer- 
sity and college counselors in 54 counseling centers. 
No trends were evident because of wide variation in 
policies. The development of suitable criteria for 
determination of administrative policy in this area is 
sorely needed. The articles by Cottle and others (14, 
15) on differentiating counselors from teachers has 
implication for counselor assignments. The fact that 
70 percent of the institutions surveyed by Greene 
(28) gave academic rank to college counselors and 
that 65 percent gave tenure is revealing, and future 
surveys may uncover new or confirming trends. The 
work of a counselor at the University of Chicago 
counseling center was aptly described by Grummon 
and Gordon (29). Many psychologists serving as both 
counselor and teacher are found throughout the state 


college system of California. Koile (41) developed 
an interest measure for selecting faculty counselors 
which had high reliability and clearly differentiated 
between counseling and noncounseling college teach- 
ers. An interesting research study concerning the 
measurement of counselor attitudes was reported by 
Hopke (35), although the results indicated the par- 
ticular measurement device used was not as reliable 
or accurate as desired. Duties and relationships of the 
counseling psychologist in higher education were 
presented by Warnath (66). He pointed to the pro- 
fessional problems a psychologist faces in higher 
education: ethical standards, therapeutic orientation, 
and research interest. A discussion of these problems 
of a professional psychologist in higher education was 
presented by Stroub (57), who criticized the follow- 
ing: (a) status defensiveness, (b) isolationism, (c) 
lack of research productivity, and (d) misconceptions 
regarding confidentiality. 

Berdie (11) explained seven public-relations objec- 
tives for a university counseling center which fall into 
three general areas: communication with students, 
extrainstitutional relationships, and staff relationships. 

The problems encountered in the preparation of 
counselors and other personnel who perform psycho- 
logical services in higher education were discussed 
and the available research was presented by Stoughton 
(56). The training of counseling psychologists (2, 3, 
4, 5) is following in general the direction of the duties 
established by this new specialty. It is difficult to apply 
the implications of research in counseling to the selec- 
tion of students and determination of curriculum. It 
is evident from experience that the counseling psy- 
chologist serving in higher education, as in any setting, 
must be equipped with counseling tools, point of 
view, and professional skills to prevent actions which 
could increase the client’s problems (67). 

Many of the evaluations of the training programs 
of the workers in psychological services have been 
made on an a priori basis. Unfortunately, longitudinal 
studies, which probably would provide the most useful 
information, are hard to come by. Evaluations of 
psychological programs in colleges have not been ap- 
pearing as frequently in recent years as formerly (8, 
9, 10, 23, 24, 37, 38, 40, 51, 58, 61, 62, 69, 72). 
Understanding and progress in psychological knowl- 
edge surrounding the counseling relationship have not 
reached the advancement necessary for well-defined 
and methodologically sound research, except in a few 
instances. Superficial studies reporting to administra- 
tors the results achieved in counseling students do not 
offer insight into what actually took place within the 
student. Kaczkowski and Rothney (37) described the 
use of a new technique, discriminant analyses, for 
evaluating basic psychological relationships which 
need to be explained. The research on client-centered 
psychotherapy has encouraged many to explore and 
investigate relatively new techniques, such as the 
Q-sort for the evaluation of counseling outcomes in 
terms of changed self-concepts (52). With the increas- 
ing knowledge and use of nonparametric statistics, 
new ways of evaluating may be possible. 

The primary concern for the mental health of col- 
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lege students has been shared by both psychologically 
and medically trained personnel. Two reports, made 
in 1938 (49) and 1956 (30), on mental-health pro- 
grams in colleges and universities provide interesting 
comparative data. A 1956 publication (45) reviews 
research in the mental-hygiene area. No definitive 
relationships have been widely accepted for the psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist in higher education. 

The relatively new concerns of large numbers of 
students and the increased demand throughout society 
for psychological services have given impetus to the 
study of group work. Research and experimentation 
on group guidance and therapy with people outside 
of the hospital setting will be a responsibility of 
psychologists in education. The report on research in 
this area by Dreese (18) indicates a sparsity of data 
for evaluative purposes. 

Colleges and universities continue to serve increas- 
ing numbers of students through the use of tests (21). 
In addition, faculties have become more dependent 
upon professionally trained personnel to aid them 
with departmental achievement testing. Several de- 
scriptions of testing programs have been supplied 
recently (12, 20, 63). Most research in the testing 
field is a concomitant of regular activities conducted 
in testing centers. It is quite clear that opportunities 
for psychological research have greatly increased as 
the result of the availability of data from testing pro- 
grams designed to meet nonresearch needs. An excel- 
lent review of research in educational and psychologi- 
cal testing has been presented (22). 

Psychological services in higher education are 
uniquely characteristic of American culture. The inter- 
est from abroad in regard to such services has in- 
creased in recent years (6). Lloyd (42, 43) reports 
that leaders in educational centers all over the world 
have visited the United States and have been 
impressed with Psychological services in higher edu- 
cation, Another indication of increasing interest from 
abroad is the fact that the 1955 Yearbook of Educa- 
tion was devoted to guidance and counseling. This 
interest seems natural because psychological services 
in higher education have become in many instances 
an integral part of the American educational process, 
DECEMBER 1957 G. ROBERT Ross 
DANIEL D. FEDER 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES— 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


Although school teachers and administrators use 
“psychology” in facilitating the learning of children, 
the schools are tending more and more to utilize also 
the services of persons whose work necessitates more 
training and skill in psychology than is expected of 
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the average classroom teacher or school administra- 
tor. The services of such specially qualified persons 
are intended in no way to replace or displace the 
broadly educative functions and responsibilities of the 
“regular” school personnel—the classroom teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Rather, the work of 
school psychological specialists is perceived as con- 
tributory to the educational effectiveness of the 
school. Without ignoring the fact that children need 
to acquire competence in subject matter and habits of 
thinking, the educational function of society has come 
during the past generation to be regarded as involving 
also an increasing sensitivity to the parts played in 
this learning process by the psychological characteris- 
tics of the children and by the psychological impacts 
of the children’s milieus. 

Marked by the establishment of this country’s first 
psychological clinic by Witmer at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1896 and of the Department of Child 
Study in the Chicago public schools three years later, 
and facilitated by the development of the Binet tests 
within the next decade and their subsequent adapta- 
tions and restandardizations in this country, the work 
of the school psychologist came early to be regarded 
as primarily related to the intensive study of the 
child—particularly the child with a learning problem. 
Closely following the development of psychometric 
techniques helpful in diagnosing the problems of such 
children came the consideration and development of 
practices which would enable the schools, directly or 
indirectly, to help the child correct some of his de- 
ficiencies, help him adjust to some of his limitations 
which could not be corrected, and help the schools 
adjust their programs to the differences found in 
children. As a result, school psychological services 
came to include also remedial educational work, re- 
educative work in the emotional area (therapy), and 
helping educators adjust their expectations to the 
learning potentials of children. Inevitably, the prob- 
lems identified and the adjustments regarded as rele- 
vant were recognized as being more than school- 
centered. As a result, school Psychological services 
came to involve the study of and work with the total 
environment of the child with a view to helping him 
not only in his academic behavior but also in his 
total adjustment. With respect to both the problems 
underlying these varied applications of Psychology to 
the problems of children in school and the principles 
underlying such applications, research on these and 
related matters is an important kind of psychological 
service rendered. Except in the cases of those em- 
ployed specifically to do psychological research in 
the schools, however, the percentage of time spent 
on research by those rendering other Psychological 
services has been small—ranging from zero to 8 or 
10 percent (19, 54, 63). 

Essentially contributing to these four Major cate- 
gories of Psychological services—the study of the 
problems of individual children, corrective and habili- 
tative activities in the interests of such children, the 
study and influencing of children’s total environments, 
and research—are other activities of a Psychological 
nature. Illustrative of these are: group testing of 


achievement and of learning capacity; analyzing and 
interpreting the results of such testing; in-service 
training of school personnel with respect to psycho- 
logical facts and principles related to special educa- 
tion programs, other than working with the children 
who may be candidates for or may be in such pro- 
grams; establishing and working with clinic programs; 
involvement in mental health aspects of the public- 
school program; working with children who have 
problems in their emotional and social adjustment; 
working to effect better integration of the home, 
school, and community in the interests of children in 
difficulty; consulting on curricular problems, report- 
ing procedures, and records; school staff and morale 
problems; and public relations (4, 5, 13, 15, 19, 34, 
45, 54, 57, 63). Reflected in this list is the fact that 
school psychological services, once thought of only in 
terms of deviant children, are coming to be recog- 
nized as being potentially fruitful with respect to all 
children—in fact, with respect to the total school 
situation. 

The antecedents of certain of these services ap- 
peared in our schools a half-century ago; others, a 
decade or less ago. By 1906, Boston, New York City, 
and Hartford, Connecticut, had begun to accept the 
help of visiting social workers. In 1907 the Rochester, 
New York, schools had a Child Study Department, 
and by 1913 social work was an integral part of their 
program. Boston schools established a Vocation 
Bureau in 1908. In 1915, the Connecticut State Board 
of Education appointed a school psychologist to make 
mental examinations of backward and defective chil- 
dren in rural, village, and urban schools; this was the 
first such state position. Even though the term school 
psychologist first appeared in professional literature 
in 1923, such services had been rendered in and to 
the schools for a decade prior to that by persons with 
analogous titles. As early as 1919, the National Asso- 
ciation of Visiting Teachers was organized (2, 18, 30). 

The burgeoning nature of these varied psychological 
services in the schools is reflected in their development 
in various places. The New York City Schools Bureau 
of Child Study started in 1932 with one psychiatrist, 
one psychologist, and six social workers. By 1951, 
there were 200 on the professional staff examining 
annually 10,000 children for placement in special 
classes for the mentally retarded—this in spite of the 
fact that the major function of the bureau was stated 
as “the education of teachers and parents in mental 
hygiene and the prevention of maladjustment by the 
utilization of methods of handling children that are 
constructive” (33). Pennsylvania initiated a program 
of psychological services to those schools under 
county superintendents in 1938. To the first three 
county supervisors of special education, 35 more were 
added in 1940, and the number now is at least 45 
(42, 64). The 688 preschool clinics (essentially psy- 
chological) in existence in various places in the bi- 
ennium 1945-47 more than tripled in the succeeding 
biennium (59). In 1952, Nassau County, New York, 
public schools employed 21 full-time and five part- 
time school psychologists plus two full-time and six 
part-time psychiatrists. Three years later, there were 
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65 full-time and 17 part-time psychologists, plus 14 
part-time psychiatrists. Although the percentage of 
psychologists with the doctorate dropped from 30 to 
23 over that period, the percentage of those holding 
permanent certification for such work increased from 
54 to 72 (53). By 1949, 70 percent of California’s 
counties were providing services to the schools served 
by the county offices; the demands for such services 
were greatest for school psychologists, next for 
guidance coordinators, then psychiatric social work- 
ers, and then supervisors of special training classes. 
Others desired were: vocational-guidance specialists, 
attendance officers, test administrators, and psychi- 
atrists (35). In 1944, 21 Michigan school districts 
initiated a visiting-teacher program; ten years later, 
the number had increased to 47 (3). In 1948, 47 of 
the 110 cities having populations between 50,000 and 
300,000 reported on this service. Thirty-four of them 
employed school social workers or visiting teachers, 
and 37 of them employed school psychologists (47). 
By 1951, six states (Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, and Texas) had developed some 
type of visiting-counselor or visiting-teacher program 
financed cooperatively by the state and local com- 
munities (48). The total of 2286 persons devoting half 
or more time to counseling in 1937-38 grew to more 
than 8000 in 1952-53, with the percentage of males 
in this activity increasing to nearly 50 (29, 72). 

The extent to which at least certain psychological 
services were available is shown in a 1951 study of 
practices for assisting youth adjustment in 611 selected 
elementary schools in 19 states (43). A total of 
10,350 teachers, supervisors, and administrators was 
involved; 244,297 children were enrolled in the re- 
porting schools, Certain of the gross findings are 
shown in the accompanying table. In all, 81 percent 
of the respondents indicated that they believed the 
special staff not to be adequate in one or more areas 
of service (43). 
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the ideal. The highly favorable Nassau County situa- 
tion cited earlier had a ratio of one psychologist to 
almost 2900 students; ratios of 1 per 7000 or even 
10,000 are known. One intensive study of 12 school 
systems employing an estimated one fourth of the 
school social workers in the United States showed a 
median ratio of one worker to 2100 students; the 
range was from 1 per 1450 to 1 per 10,000 (55). In 
comparison with the average case load of 398 in 
1945-46 for guidance counselors, the 1951-52 aver- 
age was 524 (29). A 1952 inquiry of a smaller sam- 
ple—1282 counselors in 1255 different schools— 
revealed an average case load of 376 (28). 
SERVICES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. Counseling 
services in Canadian schools began in British Colum- 
bia in 1926. One hundred and sixty-six counselors, 
out of 191 queried in five provinces, reported the 
psychological problems most frequently dealt with 
to be school problems (further education, failing, in- 
school behavior), interpretation of test scores, and 
personal problems of the children (social, health, and 
emotional). Their picture closely parallels that of the 
school (vocational) counselor in this country. In 
Europe, the school psychologist is perceived, in both 
training and function, as an educational psychologist. 
From the date of Cyril Burt's appointment to the first 
official psychologist’s office in 1913—an action con- 
tributed to not only by his own work with deviant 
children but also by the United Kingdom’s Child 
Study Association and by the work of Binet and his 
co-workers in France—the primary emphasis in such 
services has been on the problem or handicapped 
child. To a secondary extent, varying considerably as 
between the English-French and the other European 
emphases but perhaps greater than in this country, 
learning problems of the classroom and of the school 
as a whole have fallen under the purview of those 
rendering psychological services. In France, in fact, 
the designation “psycho-pedagogy” is suggested as 


IN SELECTED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS * 


PERCENT OF SCHOOLS 
REPORTING SUCH SERVICES 


KIND OF SERVICE 


DESIRED PERCENTAGE 
INCREASE IN SERVICES 


Visiting teacher 
Counselor 

School nurse 

School psychologist 
Special education teacher 
Remedial reading teacher 


46.3 18.9 
34.7 24.4 
76.6 7.1 
32.8 46.2 
44.6 21.8 
35.8 48.5 


* Data from (43). 


Only considered opinion is available as to how 
many persons are needed to render psychological 
services. School psychologists estimate that there 
should be a ratio of from 1 per 1000 to 1 per 2500 
enrollees (18). Social workers recommend one such 
specialist per 1000 children in school (48). Those in 
guidance recommend one specialist per 350 students 
(52). What happens is considerably at variance with 


being appropriate (8, 18, 19, 23, 67). That the prac- 
tice of providing school psychological services is 
spreading is illustrated in the case of the Union of 
South Africa, in which each Provincial Education 
Department, which is responsible for its own primary 
and secondary education, has its own psychological 
services. Qualified psychologists are employed to or- 
ganize vocational-guidance service and to select and 
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place mentally retarded pupils in special schools and 
classes (46), As of 1953, New South Wales had some 
fifty school counselors working under the Division of 
Research, Guidance, and Adjustment. A background 
of at least three years’ teaching experience is re- 
quired of them. From 12 to 18 new counselors are 
trained each year (20). The UNESCO Department 
of Education has had a continuing and active interest 
in such services since at least 1950 (62). 

SERVICES IN THE UNITED STATES. Psycho- 
logical services have been established in the schools 
of the United States primarily because children had 
certain problems. However, teachers, administrators, 
and the communities also have problems related to 
the teaching functions. The causes of some of these 
problems seem relatively obvious or easy to ascer- 
tain; others may be deep-seated and only indirectly 
contributory to the classroom situation. As a result, 
those rendering different kinds of psychological serv- 
ices directly to children also influence the school 
curriculum, members of the community, and the 
classroom teachers themselves. In one study, 1364 
critical behavior incidents reported by 305 counselors 
in small schools in 42 states were analyzed. Con- 
stituting some 30 percent of the total were 11 different 
kinds of activities involved in “maintaining relation- 
ships with the school staff” (61). In the questionnaire 
returns from 1282 counselors in 1255 different 
schools, 1101 reported that they worked with teachers 
on children’s problems, 893 said that they helped 
teachers understand students’ test scores, and 875 said 
they counseled with the parents of failing children 
(28). In each of these categories, one third of those 
reporting that they did these things indicated that 
they felt such activities should not be their responsi- 
bilities. One analysis of the reported duties of one 
hundred elementary-school counselors in California 
indicated that the in-service teacher training responsi- 
bility was greatest in the rural (under 3500 popula- 
tion) areas and least demanding in the larger com- 
munities (39). Findings of a less detailed nature 
regarding services rendered only indirectly to students 
have been reported for school psychologists (18) and 
for social workers (50). 

Psychological services for school children involve 
not only contributions in diagnosis, treatment, and 
prevention within the schools themselves, but also 
the utilization of similar services in or near the school 
community. Some city school systems, as in Detroit, 
provide quite extensive clinical services as integral 
parts of their operation. Many others, such as those 
in Indianapolis and Wichita, look to, and help, extra- 
school agencies provide such services. Still others, such 
as many in Massachusetts and Nebraska, depend 
heavily upon clinical services rendered by traveling 
clinics operated by state departments or by the uni- 
versities and colleges (5, 18, 25, 69). Not only do 
such nonschool agencies help in rendering psycholog- 
ical service, but they also contribute in those situations 
where the school facilities cannot or do not function, 
One of the major functions, for instance, of the 
visiting teacher, as reported in a study of practices 
in 253 cities, was that of referring problems to some 
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outside agency—health, welfare, or court (14). Dur- 
ing 1954-55, Virginia’s 106 visiting teachers had 
18,553 referrals, 58.5 percent of whom were boys. 
Nearly 50 percent of these referrals were because of 
irregular attendance, 20 percent for health reasons, 
and some 30 percent for school adjustment problems. 
However, only 4 percent of these referrals necessitated 
formal action by the courts (66). That help may be 
needed from outside the school in spite of the serv- 
ices it seeks to provide is suggested in a study of how 
students in nine New York State high schools per- 
ceived the counselor’s role. Sixty-two percent of these 
youngsters indicated a preference for help from the 
counselor in connection with educational planning, 
and 50 percent saw him as helpful with respect to 
vocational planning; however, only 4 percent thought 
of the counselor as potentially helpful in the case of 
personal or emotional problems. Whereas 21 percent 
reported a preference for the help of other school 
personnel, 75 percent indicated they preferred to get 
such help from outside the school (26). This was 
partly due to the fact that their attitudes resulted 
from what they had learned about the offerings of 
such services. 

PERSONNEL. The wide gamut of psychological 
services is rendered by persons employed in a large 
number of capacities and holding a highly varied list 
of titles. Historically, the same job titles have repre- 
sented differing functions. The visiting teacher once 
had no responsibilities as an attendance officer. 
Among state and even among city school systems, 
quite different psychological services are rendered by 
persons designated by the same job title. A school 
counselor may be either a school social worker or a 
vocational-guidance counselor. Few school psychol- 
ogists engage in all the activities which have been 
listed; equally few engage in only one or two of 
them. Some persons are employed full-time to render 
many of these psychological services; others are 
employed only part-time to render a few of them. The 
Proportions of time devoted to these varied services 
differ among individuals ostensibly employed to do 
the same work. The generic term public school psy- 
chologist, often employed for job description pur- 
poses, includes no less than 17 legally accepted titles 
of those doing such work, one of which is “research 
assistant” (44). For the 4640 persons listed in the 
1949 Yearbook of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, many of whom rendered psychological 
services, there were 124 unique job titles; and 18 of 
these titles accounted for 1446 of these persons (49). 
Nine job titles were used to characterize the guidance 
functions in 354 elementary schools in 28 states, but 
only 240, of the 1366 reported, employed the term 
guidance in the position title (29). Titles such as 
visiting teacher, attendance Officer, visiting counselor, 
counselor, school social worker, and adjustment 
teacher appear in the literature, denoting either 
highly differentiated functions or heavily overlapping 
functions of a psychological nature. 

As a result of this variation among school systems 
and among states, it is impossible to obtain meaning- 
ful data regarding the number of persons rendering 
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psychological services in the schools. The 1957 
Directory of the American Psychological Association 
lists 531 persons as belonging to the Division of 
School Psychologists. Yet those working in this field 
are of the opinion that this number represents not 
more than one third to one half of those so employed. 
Data from a 1952-53 study indicated that there were 
19,153 school counselors, 11,000 of whom were de- 
voting less than half-time to such work—much of it 
consisting of rendering psychological services (29). 
In 1954, two hundred cities in forty states reported 
city-wide directors of guidance (38). A 1954 survey 
revealed a few more than seven hundred elementary- 
school guidance workers—a relatively new develop- 
ment which is heavily psychological in nature (9). 
By 1950, some six hundred persons belonged to the 
National Association of School Social Workers (48). 
On the basis of data such as these, one might hazard 
the guess that there are between fifteen- and twenty- 
five thousand persons officially appointed in our 
elementary and secondary schools for the purpose of 
rendering some kind of psychological services, these 
jobs being either entirely or partly of this nature. 

Statements of the desirable personal characteristics 
of individuals who are to render psychological services 
in the schools have been based on opinion more often 
than on research findings. That these persons should 
be much more interested in working with individuals 
than with groups, that they need a humanitarian 
outlook, and that they should be able to cultivate 
positive interpersonal relationships seem highly plau- 
sible criteria. A 1946 job description of school psychol- 
ogists specified characteristics ranging from the ability 
to express oneself well orally and in writing to good 
moral character (54). Members of the 1954 Thayer 
Conference on the Functions, Qualifications, and 
Training of School Psychologists agreed on a lengthy 
list of desirable personal characteristics, but these too 
were without research support (18). A similar situa- 
tion exists in regard to the personal characteristics of 
visiting teachers (14) and school social workers (50). 
There has also been an abundance of assertions 
about the desirable personal characteristics of coun- 
selors or guidance workers, but here some objective 
inquiries have been made, Some thirty advanced MA 
or PhD candidates taking work in the area of student 
personnel work were given the Allport-Vernon-Lind- 
zey Study of Values Scale, the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey, and the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. It is probably noteworthy that 
the males scored highest on the theoretical scale and 
the women highest on the religious scale of the Study 
of Values. On the Guilford-Zimmerman test, all the 
men scored above the 75th percentile and all the 
women scored above the 90th percentile on restraint, 
emotional stability, friendliness, objectivity, and per- 
sonal relations (70). One author concluded in 1953, 
after reviewing studies in this area, that a very great 
deal of research is yet to be done, particularly on a 
large scale and in an integrated manner (16). 

The technical qualifications of specialized person- 
nel have been the subject of considerable research, but 
more in the sense of listing and identifying those 


qualifications than in showing the validity of them. 
Five school systems reported on the degrees held by 
their school psychologists: from 6 to 26 percent had 
doctoral degrees; from 56 to 88 percent held a mas- 
ter's degree; and from 6 to 31 percent held only a 
bachelor's degree. Data gathered on 468 persons 
serving as school psychologists (generically used) re- 
vealed that 25 percent had doctoral degrees and 10 
percent held only bachelors’ degrees (19). In the 1955 
Nassau County study, mentioned earlier, 23 percent 
of the psychologists held the doctorate (53). State 
education laws in only twenty states provide for or 
take cognizance of the need for certification of school 
psychological personnel, and the numbers of certifica- 
tion levels in those states vary from one to three 
(44). In 1944, 68 percent of 266 cities reported that 
certification for work as visiting teacher was required, 
although the nature of such certification varied greatly 
(14). In a 1951 study of school social-work practices 
in 12 selected communities believed to involve one 
fourth of all school social workers in this country, 
31 of the 172 social workers included had had no 
professional training in a graduate school for social 
work, and only 68 of them had had at least two years 
of such work (55). Since the practices of state 
certification for such special services as those of 
school social workers and visiting teachers vary so 
markedly, and since some large cities require technical 
qualifications in excess of those established by the 
states in which they are located (71), it is impossible 
to present a firm and clear-cut statement of training 
requirements for those in this area. In counseling and 
guidance, the picture is somewhat clearer, contributed 
to largely by the part played by the federal govern- 
ment in vocational programs, By 1955, all but nine 
of the states reported having certification regulations 
for public-school counselors, or had plans for estab- 
lishing such regulations (7, 32). Contrasting with 
this, however, are the results of a 1955 study of 727 
Ohio guidance counselors showing that only 14 
percent of them held a guidance certificate (65). 
Tempering somewhat the trend to require these vari- 
ous persons to hold special certificates for their 
several functions are the results of a 1949 canvass of 
590 elementary-school superintendents, only slightly 
more than half of whom regarded as essential the 
holding of special credentials by those rendering 
counseling and guidance services (58). This ambiva- 
lence was not reflected by a California group who 
attacked the problem of identifying the special train- 
ing needed for welfare-attendance workers, school 
social workers, school counselors, and school psychol- 
ogists and psychometrists (10, 31). In 1949, of 406 
counselors working in 385 schools in twenty states 
97 held only a bachelor’s degree (56). 

The fact of certification is one thing, but the ques- 
tion of what kinds of professional preparation should 
be required for such certification is another. An 
annually issued standard reference on certification in 
the different states can only describe the basic teach- 
ing certifications and the special certifications for 
different kinds of psychological services that usually 
are made (68). Generally, at least a two-year sub- 
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doctoral program is strongly recommended for those 
who are to serve as school psychometrists or school 
examiners, and a four-year doctoral program is urged 
for those who are to function as school psychologists 
(18). A two-year professional preparation is urged for 
those who would be school social workers (50, 55). 
To the extent that the work of visiting teachers in- 
volves social-work activity such two-year special 
training is indicated, but one year of special training 
seems more reasonable to expect (14). Guidance 
work should require a minimum of one year of 
graduate professional preparation; to the extent that 
the guidance function takes on a counseling function, 
a minimum of two years of subdoctoral special work 
is urged and a four-year doctoral training program is 
regarded as desirable (6, 40, 41, 51). 

At this time, probably some ten to twenty uni- 
versities offer a doctoral program in school psychol- 
ogy. Many more are structuring their subdoctoral 
offerings along the lines suggested by the Thayer 
Conference for preparation in this area. School social- 
work training programs are similarly relatively few 
in number. Specially structured programs for visiting 
teachers are still less numerous, most of the prepara- 
tion for this function being tailored out of existing 
offerings. As of 1954, however, at least 205 colleges 
and universities had graduate programs for the prep- 
aration of school counselors (1). A much smaller 
number were offering full doctoral programs for 
these workers or those in closely allied fields. The 
requirements of from one semester to a full year’s 
work in the several practical situations under the 
supervision of qualified specialists is increasingly be- 
coming part of these various professional programs 
(18, 36, 51, 55). Looking ahead, one suspects that 
the professional qualification pattern that will evolve 
will resemble generally the one which went into 
effect in California in 1956, which provides for a 
special student-personnel credential and a common 
core program in the preparation of counselors, social 
workers, child-welfare and attendance workers, psy- 
chologists, and psychometrists employed in the public 
schools (7). 

The salaries of visiting teachers, school social work- 
ers, and school counselors as a rule tend to approxi- 
mate closely those of the teacher salary scale of the 
state and community in which these persons work, 
adjustments being made for the amounts of teaching 
experience and professional work taken beyond that 
needed to qualify for appointment. School psycho- 
logical examiners (psychometrists, diagnosticians) 
and psychologists receive salaries that tend to be 
somewhat higher and are more like those of school 
supervisory personnel. The salary range of $1500 to 
$5000 in the 1946 job description of public-school 
psychologists (54) was replaced in 1949 by a range 
of $2000 to $7200 reported for 63 cities in 18 states. 
The median salary for the psychometrist was between 
$3000 and $4000 and that for the school psychologist 
was nearly $5000 (27). In some states, psychological 
examiners receive starting salaries in excess of $5000 
and school psychologists start at $6000 to $7000. 
Pennsylvania's county supervisors of special education, 
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who function as state certified public-school psychol- 
ogists in rural areas, have a mandated minimum salary 
of $8000. 

Ethical problems, arising as they are bound to in 
work such as this, are receiving some attention. The 
Division of School Psychologists of the American 
Psychological Association has a committee at work 
endeavoring to draw up a code of ethics which will 
be in harmony with the code of the APA. The coun- 
selors, drawing upon law, medicine, psychology, and 
social-work statements, have taken tentative steps in 
this direction (24). 

EVALUATION. Even though those engaged in 
rendering these school psychological services are 
personally strongly convinced that there is very great 
educational and social value in the work they do, and 
in spite of the fact that those to whom and for whom 
they render these services are vocal in their beliefs 
that the services have been helpful, objective evalua- 
tions of these services are disappointingly limited in 
number and scope. A 1949 summary on the evaluation 
of guidance techniques (22) presented evaluation 
studies in seven categories. These categories are: (a) 
measuring outcomes against external criteria, (b) as- 
certaining outcomes by follow-up studies, (¢) obtain- 
ing client opinion, (d) compilation of expert opinion, 
(e) measurement of the “effectiveness” of specific 
techniques which are parts of larger processes, (f) 
the study of changes within given groups, or a “before- 
and-after” approach, (g) describing the differences 
between changes in groups provided with such serv- 
ices and in groups not having them. A number of 
problems inhere in such studies, such as the estab- 
lishment of clearly defined, reliable, and valid cri- 
teria; the evaluation of the worth of either client or 
expert opinion; and the control of relevant but 
possibly unrecognized variables. The problem of gen- 
eralizing from the typical samples employed also is 
acute. The existence of so many limiting problems 
does not preclude evaluative research, but the task 
is tremendously complicated and the results are far 
from definitive. Without in any way implying that 
evaluative research is wholly futile, the following 1949 
Statement on this evaluation of guidance could well 
be applied to the whole area of the school’s psycho- 
logical services: “At the present time it is not unfair 
to say that the chief evidence of the effectiveness of 
guidance is the subjective evidence which the coun- 
selor accumulates as a result of his experience with 
clients” (60). That the demands for these services 
grow can be taken as a positive kind of evaluative 
evidence, but this phenomenon can also occur with 
nostrums. At least there is no major hue and cry that 
such services be curtailed or dropped from the educa- 
tional picture (21). 

With the exception of a few published reports on 
the differences between the behavior of children who 
have received certain Psychological services and that 
of some who have not had such help, the bulk of 
the published evaluations in this area has been in 
relation to the effectiveness of guidance programs. In 
comparing the “guided” or “counseled” with those 
not so treated, the former repeatedly have been shown 
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to have done better subsequently in academic situa- 
tions, to have shown more job stability, sometimes to 
be better off economically, and, often, to have scored 
more favorably on inventories purporting to measure 
emotional and social adjustment (11, 12, 17, 37). 
The critical behavior incident study of counseling 
activities could well be a rewarding kind of research, 
both by virtue of the value inherent in the process 
itself and because of possible subsequent use in 
evaluative research and training procedures (61). Still 
to be obtained on a significant scale are facts con- 
cerning the presumably negative relationship between 
the provision of psychologically oriented visiting 
teacher and school social-worker programs and the 
extent of juvenile delinquency among children of 
school age. The National Institute of Mental Health 
is encouraging the development of demonstration 
programs in community mental health in which the 
impact of school psychologists can be studied. 

Looking at the social phenomenon of psychological 
services in the schools, certain over-all observations 
may be made: 

The professional groups primarily concerned with 
the fields within which these psychological services 
are provided are devoting a major portion of their 
constructive effort to the identification and provision 
of those training experiences which should improve 
the quality of those services. In cooperation with state 
and local school systems, they are working constantly 
toward adequate professional certification of those 
employed to render such services. 

New related services are appearing on the scene. 
Recently, with the extension of the services of voca- 
tional rehabilitation down to fourteen-year-old chil- 
dren, rehabilitation counselors have begun to make 
their services, many of them psychological in nature, 
available to an increasing number of school children. 

Psychological services have been provided consider- 
ably more extensively in the public schools than in 
the parochial schools. All the literature cited here has 
pertained to the former. Such services gradually are 
being provided in residential schools for visually and 
acoustically handicapped children, more often in 
schools which are under the jurisdiction of or work- 
ing closely with state departments of education. Psy- 
chological services are a major factor in the better 
private schools established particularly for handi- 
capped children. 

The “face validity” of the potential contributions of 
psychological services in our schools has been such 
that one might well take the position that the schools 
have been oversold on the merits of such services. 
Particularly is this so if we consider the alacrity with 
which schools have instituted such services without 
waiting for fully qualified persons to become available. 
Presently, training centers are not turning out enough 
adequately qualified specialists to meet even the de- 
mands of new positions. 

With the anticipated growth in our school popula- 
tion, and in view of the fact that persons qualified to 
engage in these psychological activities are in such 
short supply, it is to be expected that there will be a 
development of group approaches considerably be- 
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yond the extent to which they are presently employed 
—largely on “experimental” bases. 
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The public-relations movement in education had 
its genesis soon after the turn of the century and 
came into its own shortly after World War I. Exami- 
nation of early writings suggests that the movement 
was stimulated in large part by the growth of adver- 
tising in the business community of the day and by 
enthusiastic commentaries, such as George Creel’s 
How We Advertised America (13), regarding the 
war-winning role played by propaganda, publicity, 
and the multifarious community drives. The printed 
symbol was regarded as all-powerful propaganda as 
a means of manipulating the public sentiment at will. 
Professional educators of the twenties, caught up in 
the prevailing climate of thought and facing a serious 
postwar classroom shortage, saw the intensive pub- 
licity campaign as a way of inducing the public to 
vote necessary funds. As the public-relations move- 
ment gained momentum in succeeding years, its 
ideology went through a series of revisions, often 
described in such terms as intensive publicity cam- 
paigns, continuous publicity, educational interpreta- 
tion, and cooperative endeavor. 

In the contemporary ideology of public relations, 
it is a two-way process through which school and 
community mutually influence one another. To para- 
phrase a recent yearbook (48), public-relations activ- 
ities are aimed at promoting understanding between 
the school and its public, involving genuine coopera- 
tion in planning and working for good schools, with 
the public giving as well as receiving ideas. The 
printed symbol has been dethroned as the prime 
means of influencing the public, in favor of perma- 
nent structural arrangements in the school providing 
for direct contact between school personnel and 
citizens. Indeed, educators are reluctant to regard 
modern public-relations activities as a means of influ- 
encing citizens in any direction. An emphasis upon 
self-improvement is another feature of the current 
ideology of school public relations. Public confidence 
in the school, it is believed, depends fundamentally 
upon the quality of classroom education. Hence, any 
activity designed to improve the school’s educative 
process or administration is ipso facto a form of 
public-relations activity. As a result of the ideological 
revisions, the boundaries of the public-relations move- 
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ment have become blurred and, in many respects, the 
movement itself has become indistinguishable from 
several other vigorous educational movements of 
recent years, especially the “community school” 
movement and the “citizens advisory committee” 
movement. 

ROLE OF RESEARCH. Systematic educational 
research has contributed little to the development of 
the public-relations movement compared with the 
way market analysis and motivational research have 
shaped the field of commercial advertising. Textbooks 
and manuals of public relations consist essentially of 
rule-of-thumb techniques and common-sense observa- 
tions, sometimes assembled by means of a canvass 
of experienced workers in the area. The periodical 
literature, dramatically expanding through the years, 
is devoted almost exclusively to the interchange of 
experiences among school personnel and to affirma- 
tion of the ideological base of public-relations activ- 
ities. In 1927, Alexander and his students (1, 45) 
found but a handful of investigations in school public 
relations, and these had not entered into the main 
current of thought. The situation is not far different 
today. Until midcentury, empirical research was an 
occasional by-product of the movement rather than 
a foundation for it. 

The very ubiquity of public relations under its 
contemporary ideology undoubtedly has had a damp- 
ening effect upon the production of research. Every 
aspect of the school program—every remark by a 
school employee, every communication with the 
home, every subject offered, every service to the 
community, and even the custodian’s appearance or 
the student newspaper's typography—is believed to 
affect public relations either favorably or unfavorably 
(68). The field sorely needs an analytical model of 
the public-relations process to aid in distinguishing 
between the significant and the insignificant problems 
for research. Valuable as the ideological revision has 
been in bringing school public relations into con- 
gruity with the present-day philosophy of education, 
it has tended to obscure the distinctiveness of public 
relations as an area of research. 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS. Preoccupation with questions of ideology 
seems to have precluded serious discussion of empiri- 
cal referents of the public-relations concept. In one 
of the few direct treatments of the problem, Baugh- 
man (2) suggests 11 criteria of “good” school-com- 
munity relations. Although a few of his criteria are 
not clearly relevant to public relations and a few are 
vague with respect to observable indices, some of 
them are sufficiently specific to suggest empirical 
measures: presence of lay visitors in the school, citi- 
zen use of school facilities, community interest in 
adult education, and lay participation in policy-making 
and evaluation. Some ten years earlier Hickey (25) 
offered a list of objectives stressing attitudinal and 
cognitive criteria more strongly than Baughman. In 
the same article Hickey proposed three encompassing 
tests of the effectiveness of public-relations activities: 
(a) public understanding of the education program, 
(b) support of the program as evidenced by public 
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willingness to bear its cost, and (c) willingness of 
residents to work with the schools. But there are only 
a few discussions of this kind, and the empirical 
referents of public relations must be inferred chiefly 
from a general survey of the professional literature. 

The term public relations, unfortunately, is used in 
the literature to refer either to what is done by school 
personnel—to their public-relations activities—or to 
the state of school-community relations presumably 
resulting from what they do. In this latter sense, the 
contemporary literature implies that “good” public 
relations means (a) a “favorable public opinion,” 
usually not specified further; (b) the absence of 
political crises in the community with respect to the 
schools and a minimum of potentially disruptive overt 
criticism of the schools; (c) the involvement of 
citizens in formulating school policies, although it is 
not always clear whether this is regarded as a means 
to other ends or an end in itself; and (d), as in the 
early days, a favorable vote on a bond or tax refer- 
endum. On this last point, published accounts of 
“successful” public-relations ventures very frequently 
use as their evidence of success the fact that a favor- 
able vote was secured. Analysis of the chapter on 
evaluation in the American Association of School 
Administrators’ 1950 yearbook (48) yields a wealth 
of referents of the public-relations concept. These 
as well as the others mentioned above may be sum- 
marily classified as of four general kinds: attitudinal 
teferents (confidence, interest, supportive attitudes, 
concern with improving the educational program, 
favorable public opinion); cognitive referents (well- 
informed citizens, elimination of misunderstandings) ; 
behavioral referents (voting turn-out, constructive 
rather than destructive criticism, school visiting, use 
of school facilities, lay participation); and collective 
referents (offsetting opposition of leading citizens, 
prevention of the overthrow of the school board, 
prevention of school crises, harmony between school 
and community). 

EVALUATON DEVICES. One normally would 
expect to find clear specification of the referent of 
“public relations” in the various devices for evaluat- 
ing public-relations programs and activities. Check 
lists, rating forms, inventories, and self-evaluation 
score cards abound in the literature, covering virtu- 
ally everything from the school’s program as a whole 
to the local parent-teacher association meetings and 
the content of publicity releases. The yearbook cited 
above (48) refers to some of these. The devices, 
however, typically rate schools on the public-relations 
practices they employ rather than on outcomes or 
effects sought in the practices. Hence, they provide 
little guidance in specifying dimensions of the criteria 
against which the practices may be evaluated system- 
atically. A number of investigators have obtained 
judgments from panels of educators regarding the 
“suitability,” the “effectiveness,” or the “success” of 
various practices submitted them (72), but this pro- 
cedure leaves unresolved the question of the criteria 
on the basis of which panel members judged the 
practices. Even Miller (44), who asked a large num- 
ber of administrators across the nation to evaluate 
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each of eight hundred practices twice—according to 
its value in a program of “educational interpretation” 
and according to its value in a program based on 
the conception of “child-centered mutual coopera- 
tion”—fails to meet the problem directly. His two 
criteria point more directly at the form of public- 
relations activities than at the objectives of the activ- 
ities. Only Baughman (2), in asking principals what 
they use as criteria, has explored the question. 

In short, the question of to what “public relations” 
refers has not been treated in a manner leading to 
operational definition or to the construction of 
mensurable indices. Certainly it is more difficult to 
formulate an operational definition of a concept 
connoting reciprocal interaction between school and 
community than of a concept implying “one-way” 
influence. But unless this challenge is met, empirical 
investigation will continue to use as a measure of the 
state of good public relations the extent to which 
activities of school personnel have influenced the 
public in one direction or another. 

DETERMINANTS OF PUBLIC RESPONSE. The 
most illuminating empirical investigations in educa- 
tional public relations have been those, mostly of 
recent origin, delving into the fundamental character 
of covert and overt citizen responses to the school. 
Among studies of forces underlying the covert re- 
sponses are those exploring attitudes, interest, and 
in the cognitive domain, information and perceptions 

Attitudes. One line of attitudinal research which 
has received persistent attention, particularly within 
the Metropolitan School Study Council (57), is 
examination of the relationship between measures of 
community attitude toward education and of the 
“quality” of the schools, a line which was instigated 
by the Mort-Cornell demonstration (46) of a positive 
(but indirect) association between citizen acceptance 
of “newer ideas” in education and school adaptabil- 
ity. Subsequent investigations have not uniformly 
substantiated this finding (57, 67). 

Another line of research has been directed toward 
discovering determinants of individuals’ attitudes to- 
ward the schools. Whereas early research assumed 
the form of relating opinions on a variety of educa- 
tional issues, obtained in public-opinion polls, to 
superficial characteristics of respondents, such as 
place of residence, age, and amount of schooling 
(47), research in more recent years has turned to a 
search for determinants in the social structure of the 
community. Sociologists had long been providing 
convincing evidence that one’s attitude toward school- 
ing is an important component of his social class 
values (27), The investigation conducted in a New 
England town by Shipton and Belisle (61) is espe- 
cially relevant. They constructed a scale of agreement 
with certain stereotyped criticisms of the public 
schools to which they assigned each respondent 
whom they interviewed. Two subtle measures of the 
Trespondent’s relation to his social milien proved to 
be powerful predictors of agreement with criticism. 
Those who felt themselves to be less effective in 
relation to community decisions (“local efficacy”) 
and those who felt estranged from long-range goals 
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and from stable interpersonal relations (“anomie”) 
were most likely to reflect the stereotyped criticisms 
of the schools. Campbell (7), Hines and Grobman 
(26), and Pierce and others (53), all summarize 
research emphasizing the influence that the individ- 
ual’s social relationships and his place within the 
power alignment of the community have upon his 
beliefs and attitudes. Kreitlow and Duncan (38) pro- 
vide a variation on the same theme. 

Although the structure of attitudes within the indi- 
vidual has been a central concern of social psychology 
since the thirties, it is a line of investigation which 
has been virtually neglected in the consideration of 
public attitudes toward the school. Yet one of the 
findings of the Shipton-Belisle study has broad im- 
plications for educators concerned with citizen 
response. Specifically, these two investigators demon- 
strated that persons who agreed with stereotyped 
criticisms of public education were not necessarily 
the ones who placed a low evaluation on the local 
schools; the two attitudinal responses were uncor- 
related. Further investigation in this realm not only 
would reduce the tendency to regard educational 
attitudes as unitary phenomena but could well resolve 
discrepancies in research findings, such as that noted 
above regarding the relationship between attitudes 
and school quality. 

Interest. Apathy, indifference, and lack of interest 
in the schools are states of the citizenry which public 
relations often undertakes to rectify. In spite of the 
ambiguity of its conceptual status in psychology, 
interest has proved to be an eminently useful con- 
ceptual tool in the fields of mass communications 
and voting behavior. Studies have shown that the 
uninterested person is not likely to expose himself 
to situations (news stories, campaign speeches, public 
meetings, and so on) in which his interest might be 
aroused or his attitudes affected (9). Further, interest 
or the absence of it seems to explain the extent of a 
person’s knowledge or social participation in a wide 
range of situations (5, 31). In this sense, it is akin 
to the sociologically derived concept of “anomie” 
employed by Shipton and Belisle. In one of the few 
investigations of interest in school affairs, Giaudrone 
(22) reports relationships between interest and a 
number of sociological characteristics of respondents. 
Robinson (55), however, cautions against oversimpli- 
fying the concept of interest by demonstrating that 
interest (in a presidential election campaign) con- 
sists of three distinguishable components—“spectator 
interest,” “citizen interest,” and “partisan interest”— 
each leading to differential predictions of political 
behavior. 

Information. Surveys consistently show the public 
to be poorly informed about schools. But aside from 
the very recent report of Hines and Grobman (26), 
research into the forces determining absence of infor- 
mation or misinformation about school affairs does 
not exist. Research in the behavioral sciences on this 
subject suggests several conclusions: a high level of 
information in a community is not sufficiently caused 
by adequate dissemination of information (9); the 
prevailing cognitive structure of an individual is one 
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determinant of the information he will acquire (8); 
basic motivational processes (including interests and 
attitudes) are intimately bound up with the informa- 
tion an individual will acquire and remember (29); 
and the motivational processes underlying the acquisi- 
tion of information are importantly generated and 
reinforced through the individual's interaction with 
his primary groups (51). 

Perceptions. Aside from a few studies of the teacher 
stereotype, there is little research on citizens’ percep- 
tions of school personnel. This area deserves close 
attention from school public relations, since experi- 
mental studies have shown that audience perceptions 
of the source of a communication affect acceptance of 
information and opinion (29). Jenkins and Lippitt 
(32), using an interesting data-collecting procedure, 
discovered a variety of erroneous impressions which 
parents and teachers held of one another and argued 
that misperceptions could be minimized by reducing 
barriers to communication. Although the social- 
psychological basis for this argument is substantial 
(50), it is clear from several current lines of research 
that freedom to communicate does not automatically 
reduce misperceptions or improve attitudes (6, 23). 

Overt Behavior. Fundamental research on the overt 
behavior of citizens toward the schools is by no means 
as impressive as research on the covert responses, al- 
though there are numerous descriptive surveys cover- 
ing a wide range of matters such as citizen advisory 
councils, parent-teacher associations, and school- 
board membership. The available studies explore the 
following kinds of overt behavior among adults in the 
community: voting in school elections (18, 19), con- 
tact with the schools (22, 61), “participation” in 
school affairs (38), and engaging in serious discussion 
regarding the schools (18, 20). The findings of these 
few studies do not lend themselves to brief summari- 
zation because of the diversity of the independent 
variables as well as the dependent variables (overt 
behaviors) investigated. In general, the problems cen- 
ter around: (a) the extent to which the various overt 
responses, such as voting and engaging in serious 
discussion, are interrelated; (b) the extent to which 
overt responses are related to sociological character- 
istics of respondents, such as voting and income level; 
and (c) the extent to which overt behaviors are re- 
lated to certain covert responses, such as contact with 
the schools and satisfaction with the schools. 

Although we have discussed the various components 
of public response as though they were discrete sub- 
jects, both the educational research and social-psycho- 
logical theory make it clear that the components are 
complexly interdependent within the psychological 
structure of the individual. Within the realm of covert 
responses, for example, attitude, motivation, belief, 
evaluation, opinion, and judgment must be carefully 
distinguished from one another at the conceptual level 
and at the level of measurement (37, 58). Further 
research in this area, incidentally, could well profit 
from the investigation in depth of the structure of atti- 
tudes toward Russia (64). 

As we have seen, educational research has begun to 
examine the dependence of the individual’s responses 
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—covert and overt—upon the groups to which he is 
related, an area where systematic theories of the be- 
havioral sciences have much to offer. Thorough under- 
standing particularly of the relationship between 
psychological processes and group processes is impor- 
tant in school public relations, since the strategies 
currently recommended in the literature are so firmly 
based in the conceptions of “participation” and “in- 
volvement.” Early social-psychological studies of 
group decision suggested that active participation sub- 
stantially affects individual motivation. Subsequent 
investigation, however, has demonstrated that partici- 
pation and motivation or attitudes are not simply 
related—that under certain conditions motivation and 
attitudes are unaffected or even are adversely affected 
by participation (3, 12, 28), 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC. The oldest line of research in school public 
relations deals with the various media of communi- 
cation between the school and its clientele. For the 
most part, the studies are status surveys of such media 
as state and local school reports, school-system house 
organs, bulletins, school newspapers, student progress 
reports, and, most prominently, the public press (49, 
56, 60). A long series of content analyses of public 
newspapers has shown that athletics (or, more gener- 
ally, extracurricular activities) is the topic of school 
news accorded the most space in the press (21). The 
import of the surveys, in the view of educators, is that 
the press is devoting its greatest attention to those 
topics least likely to promote a rounded public under- 
standing of the purposes and programs of the school. 
Local editors are inclined to reply that they are “giv- 
ing the public what it wants.” In 1929 Farley (16) 
attacked this question directly. He compared the order 
of interest in 13 items of school news among some five 
thousand parents with the order of space accorded 
them in the public press and found an inverse rela- 
tionship. The subject of extracurricular affairs, for 
example, highest in amount of news space, was lowest 
in parent interest. Thomas’ replication (69) of the 
Farley study in 1944 largely confirms the inverse 
relationship. 

Channels of Communication. Public-relations ex- 
perts regard the student as the prime agent in the 
transmission of information about the school to his 
parents, and research studies occasionally lend some 
credence to this contention (52). Van Winkle (70, 71) 
found that parents and superintendents in 42 mid- 
western school districts were in over-all agreement in 
their rankings of most-used sources of information— 
children first, letters and duplicated bulletins second, 
and newspapers third; but substantial discrepancies 
between the rankings of parents and superintendents 
appeared in some districts when the data were broken 
down by individual school systems. Channels of com- 
munication in a community, however, cannot be speci- 
fied in general, for they vary as the topic of commu- 
nication varies (34, 43). Dennis’ study (14) showed 
that when the topic was school-district reorganization, 
citizens secured most of their information from fellow 
citizens, not from students. The Van Winkle study 
and data offered by Purdy (54) suggest that citizens’ 
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views of proper channels of school communication 
differ from one community to another, a finding 
which, if substantiated, might hold implications for 
the nature of public-relations programs in the schools. 

Public-relations research interest recently has fo- 
cused more strictly upon the informal channels of 
communication within the school community and 
upon the role of the primary group in mediating the 
effects of communication upon the individual (42), 
an interest strongly encouraged by research discov- 
eries in mass communications, in consumer behavior, 
in political behavior, and concerning small groups. 
Klapper (36) concludes from his comprehensive re- 
view of the literature that face-to-face discourse is a 
more effective instrument of persuasion than the mass 
media because of certain characteristics deriving from 
the personal relationships involved, A highly signifi- 
cant publication appearing in 1955 (34) brought a 
wide range of social-science research to bear on the 
flow of communication within the community. The 
writers develop the hypothesis that communications 
reach the individual citizen in two steps, by flowing 
from radio and print to “opinion leaders” in various 
segments of the community and by spreading from 
the opinion leaders to the less active citizens in the 
population, It is in the latter step that communications 
gain their impact upon the population, but the kind of 
influence which opinion leaders transmit is closely 
governed by the structural and normative properties 
of the group relations which bind opinion leaders and 
their less-active constituents together. Charters (10) 
has drawn some of the public-relations implications 
of this and similar studies of interpersonal influence 
within the community. 

EFFECTS OF PUBLIC-RELATIONS ACTIVI- 
TIES. The professional literature in education is re- 
plete with status surveys of public-relations programs 
and activities, of which the six reviewed by Sumption 
(65) are representative, but few empirical tests of 
their effects have been recorded. Edmiston and 
Holcomb (15) studied the news coverage and type of 
election in 25 successful and 13 unsuccessful bond- 
issue referendums in Ohio; Sigband (62) in a con- 
trolled experiment sought to assess the effects upon 
citizen knowledge and opinion of mailed bulletins 
describing facts about a junior college; and Hein (24) 
observed changes in health practices among students 
associated with an intensive educational campaign 
directed to their parents. In realms other than educa- 
tion, studies of the effects of communications or of 
other events upon public response are so varied that 
it is impossible to draw simple conclusions. In his 
summary of the effects of communication upon public 
opinion, Berelson (4) grants that “by and large” com- 
munications do influence public opinion. But, as he 
goes on to say, by-and-large answers are misleading, 
and the proper conclusion is that some kinds of com- 
munication on some kinds of issues, brought to the 
attention of some kinds of people under some kinds 
of conditions, have some kinds of effects. 

Formulating the kinds of effects to investigate is 
one of the thorniest problems in school public-rela- 
tions research, partly because so little guidance is 
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available in the professional literature. But the diffi- 
culty is not unique to education. In reviewing mass- 
communications research, Hovland (29) points to the 
complexity of the “effect” problem and offers a useful 
discussion of it in general terms. 

Several writers direct attention to kinds of effect 
which might not enter into the formulations of stu- 
dents of school public relations but whose importance 
for understanding the consequences of public-relations 
activities is considerable. Thus, Lazarsfeld’s classifica- 
tion scheme (39) suggests various types of long-range 
effects largely ignored by research. One group of stu- 
dents (40) examining the role of mass media in a 
political campaign distinguished three kinds of effect: 
conversion of political preference (the goal usually 
associated with political campaigns), activation of 
partisan interest, and reinforcement of political prefer- 
ence. Their evidence indicates that the 1940 presiden- 
tial campaign was more consequential for the latter 
two effects than for actual conversion. Hovland and 
others (30) have described the so-called “sleeper 
effect,” a discovery that opinion changes in an audi- 
ence exposed to communication may become more 
pronounced with the passage of time. Several students 
(11, 35), curious about the reasons why effects of 
campaigns for intergroup understanding occasionally 
boomerang, investigated the psychological mecha- 
nisms by which prejudiced people evade the influence 
of antiprejudice propaganda. 

MODELS OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROC- 
ESS. Research in school public relations, as we noted 
at the outset, has suffered from the lack of an analyti- 
cal model of the public-relations process with which 
to arrange research problems in the order of their 
significance. The mass-communications field has pro- 
duced a number of explicit models, some of which 
deal chiefly with the transmission of information be- 
tween sender and receiver (59, 66) and others of 
which emphasize more heavily the social-psychological 
processes among recipients of communication (8, 17, 
34). None of these models, however, is uniquely 
suited to school public relations. To be suitable, a 
model must take full account of the fact that the 
school, a complex social organization, is the initiator 
of communication and directs it to the public for 
more or less specific purposes. Further, the model 
must reflect the fact that the school public-relations 
process is continuously interactive through time—that 
the public is exposed to a series of events initiated by 
the school (some without thought of public relations) 
and that the school’s strategy may adapt continuously, 
although often on the basis of incomplete information, 
to the state of public opinion. Schramm’s information 
theory model (59), incorporating the concept of 
“feedback,” meets this latter requirement the most 
fully of those cited above. ji 

Once an analytical model of the school public- 
relations process is developed in broad conceptual 
terms, the vast array of research in the behavioral 
sciences can be sifted and assimilated to it. Excellent 
compendiums of research are available for this pur- 
pose, the most relevant of which are a book of read- 
ings on public opinion (33), selected chapters in the 
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two-volume Handbook of Social Psychology (41), 
the Klapper summary of mass media research (36), 
and a lengthy annotated bibliography compiled in 
1946 (63). 
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READINESS 


In recent years the concept of readiness has come 
to occupy a very prominent place in educational 
theory. Textbooks on educational psychology include 
chapters and even whole sections devoted to “readi- 
ness for learning” and similar topics. Educational 
journals carry numerous articles dealing with reading 
readiness, arithmetic readiness, readiness for algebra, 
and the like. It is generally believed today that the 
assessing of a child’s readiness for any aspect of 
learning is the first step that should be taken in 
successful teaching. The slogan “Begin where the 
child is” has gained great currency in educational 
practice and has, in many respects, revolutionized 
teaching methods and organizational plans in schools. 
Although the specific term readiness is relatively new 
in education, the concept undoubtedly goes back 
many hundred years. It is always difficult, if not 
impossible, to set a definite date for the beginning of 
an idea or concept, because the writings of any man 
are inevitably affected by those of individuals who 
preceded him. 

Pestalozzi, who has sometimes been called the 
father of educational psychology, certainly had the 
concept of readiness in mind when he wrote: “All 
instruction of man is then only the Art of helping 
Nature to develop in her own way; and this Art rests 
essentially on the relation and harmony between the 
impressions received by the child and the exact degree 
of his developed powers. It is also necessary in the 
impressions that are brought to the child by instruc- 
tion that there should be a sequence, so that beginning 
and progress should keep pace with the beginning and 
progress of the powers to be developed in the child” 
(56, p. 57-58). 

John Dewey in 1898, although not using the 
specific term readiness, discussed at length the sub- 
ject of a child’s readiness for language study in the 
primary grades. He says, “In the first place, physiolo- 
gists are coming to believe that the sense organs and 
connected nerve and motor apparatus of the child 
are not at this period best adapted to the confining 
and analytic work of learning to read and write. .. . 
Forcing children at a premature age to devote their 
entire attention to these refined and cramped adjust- 
ments has left behind it a sad record of injured 
nervous systems and of muscular disorder and dis- 
tortions. . . . Present physiological knowledge points 
to the age of about eight years as early enough for 
anything more than an incidental attention to visual 
and written language-form” (20, p. 319-20). 

Patrick, writing in 1899, devoted a great deal of 
space to the subject of readiness. For example, he 
states: “The best school is one in which the course 


of study is progressively adapted to the mental devel- 
opment of the children. . . . One would not recom- 
mend the study of logic or of the calculus to the 
average child of ten, nor would the teaching of 
English be wisely deferred until the age of fifteen. . . . 
Our increasing knowledge of the child's mind, his 
muscular and nervous system, and his special senses 
points indubitably to the conclusion that reading and 
writing are subjects which do not belong to the early 
years of school life, but to a later period” (55). 

Great impetus was given to the study of reading 
readiness by the publication in 1925 of the Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (51). This book definitely recog- 
nized the problem of reading readiness and suggested 
methods of diagnosing and remedying deficiencies in 
readiness. Perhaps the first major experimental study 
of reading readiness was a doctoral dissertation writ- 
ten by E. C. Deputy (19) in 1930. Deputy developed 
a formula for predicting first-grade reading achieve- 
ment from scores on the following types of tests: 
mental, visual-visual association, word selection, 
visual-auditory association, and content comprehen- 
sion and recall. He found that 80 percent of the 
children who made weighted ‘scores of 47 or less as 
ascertained by this formula failed in first-grade read- 
ing. 

Since 1930, experimental studies of various aspects 
of readiness have become extremely numerous, al- 
though the heading “readiness” does not appear in 
the Education Index prior to the 1935-38 volume. 

Thorndike early in his career developed a number 
of laws of learning. One of these was known as the 
Law of Readiness (65). This law describes the cir- 
cumstances under which an individual will become 
annoyed or satisfied during the learning process. The 
law has three parts, as follows: (a) when a conduc- 
tion unit is ready to conduct, conduction by it is 
satisfying, if nothing is done to alter its action; (b) 
for a conduction unit ready to conduct, not to con- 
duct is annoying and provokes whatever responses 
nature provides in connection with that particular 
lack; (c) when a conduction unit unready for con- 
duction is forced to conduct, conduction by it is 
annoying. This law clearly emphasizes that satisfac- 
tion or frustration of the individual depends to a 
great extent upon what he is prepared to do. An 
individual is ready for a learning experience when he 
has an appropriate set for that experience; he is un- 
ready when he does not have it. This notion of readi- 
ness is still very prevalent today and has much 
validity. The child who is interested and motivated is 
certainly partially prepared for learning a given activ- 
ity. This represents one aspect of readiness. 

As the term readiness is used today, however, it 
implies more than just emotional readiness, although 
that is important. It also includes physiological matu- 
ration, general mental ability, and experiential back- 
ground or educational readiness. To be completely 
ready for an educational activity or learning experi- 
ence a child must want to learn, be sufficiently mature 
physiologically, possess appropriate mental abilities, 
and finally have had the right kind of educational 
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experiences. The following paragraphs present a more 
detailed discussion of factors which enter into readi- 
ness. 

FACTORS IN READINESS. A list of the specific 
traits and influences that determine a child’s readiness 
for schooling would number in the hundreds. Rela- 
tionship between readiness for reading, for example, 
and children’s characteristics ranging from EEG find- 
ings to the ratio between leg and body length have 
been demonstrated. The grouping of these specific 
correlates of readiness into meaningful determinants 
or factors is a somewhat arbitrary matter. Recent 
writers, however, have found considerable common 
ground. Cronbach (15) includes: students’ equipment, 
needs and goals, learned ideas and skills. Blair and 
others (4) give: maturation, experience, relevance of 
materials and methods of instruction, and emotional 
attitude and personal adjustment. Trow (66) links 
readiness with: health, adjustment and maturity, and 
interest. Hildreth (32), writing particularly about 
first-graders, lists: mental maturity, perceptual ma- 
turity, sensory acuity, linguistic maturity, social and 
emotional adjustment, and background or experience. 
For purposes of this review, the major factors con- 
sidered are maturation, experience, and emotional 
adjustment. 

Maturation. Maturation is that development which 
takes place in the demonstrable absence of specific 
practice (3). Evidence regarding the influence of 
maturation upon development and upon readiness for 
learning has been sought via two major methods: 
first, through the deliberate restriction of practice or 
deprivation of experience, and second, by introducing 
practice or experience at an earlier age than would 
generally be the case (3). 

Much of the research that links maturation with 
readiness has been conducted with animals, where 
severe deprivation is possible. Carmichael’s classic 
study of amblystoma, described by McGraw (44), in 
which he found practice in swimming an unnecessary 
prerequisite for adult swimming behavior, is a proto- 
type for other comparative experiments. These studies 
have uniformly demonstrated that restriction of prac- 
tice, while it has little effect for short periods, may 
cause permanent developmental impairment if it is 
prolonged beyond a critical point. Thus, it has been 
shown that chicks denied opportunities for practice 
in pecking never attain the adult behavioral level that 
would normally be expected under ordinary condi- 
tions (54). Likewise, the behavioral development of 
chimpanzees deprived of tactual and kinesthetic stim- 
ulation (52), or denied visual stimulation by being 
raised in the dark (60), suffers permanent impairment. 
Obviously, the drastic sorts of deprivation possible in 
experiments with animals cannot be duplicated with 
children. Perhaps the nearest approach was that of 
Dennis (16), whose study of twin infant girls, raised 
for the first year of life with almost complete absence 
of outside psychological stimulation, supported the 
thesis that phylogenetic behaviors acquired early in 
life occur autogenetically and in a predetermined 
Sequence. The most striking evidence of the effects 
of severe and long-continued deprivation is found in 
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the anecdotal accounts of wild children purportedly 
raised by animals or in isolation from human contacts 
(28, 61). Early deaths of these children and lack of 
knowledge regarding their potential ability have made 
findings inconclusive. 

More frequently experiments with children have 
sought to find the effects of early practice upon func- 
tions normally acquired at a later date. In many of 
these studies—walking (18), stair climbing (29), 
toilet training (45), using scissors (33), buttoning 
(33), memorizing oral digits (27), and talking (64) 
—experimental subjects given extensive early prac- 
tice were unable to maintain the superiority (over 
control subjects) gained through their early experi- 
ence. These results have been supported in cross- 
cultural studies (17, 46). Although such results are 
the general rule, they should not be interpreted to 
mean that all early practice is wasted. In roller 
skating and tone discrimination, for instance, early 
practice has resulted in permanent gains (36, 42), 
and in some cases early practice has seemed to result 
in increased and lasting self-confidence for the chil- 
dren involved (43). 

More relevant to school learning but in the same 
vein is a report of the results of a program in 
Nebraska public schools where five-year-olds were 
admitted. In the main these children made normal 
progress in reading during the first year, but they 
lost what had been gained during the first summer, 
between Grades I and II (37). Here, it seems, is a 
glaring inconsistency in the field of readiness; there 
is (as will shortly be shown) considerable evidence 
that readiness training, that is, experience in the 
components of skills eventually to be learned, is 
highly effective, whereas studies in providing early 
practice in the very skill in question have frequently 
shown little if any permanent gain. However, this 
seeming inconsistency may be resolved if one assumes 
that early direct practice may result in only apparent 
skill, with a lower level of understanding and perhaps 
even discomfort, whereas practice in the less com- 
plex components of a higher-level skill will be more 
meaningful and more satisfying. One study (6) made 
just such a comparison by matching two first grades, 
one of which received direct teaching in reading, 
the other a readiness program. Children of the latter, 
experimental group were carefully checked with 
reading-readiness measures, given extensive practice 
in “group living,” and delayed in starting formal 
reading until adjudged ready. In follow-up measures 
the controls surpassed experimentals in all measures 
of reading at the end of the first grade, but by the 
third grade the experimentals had equaled or sur- 
passed them in both vocabulary and reading compre- 
hension. 

To what extent mental maturation contributes to 
readiness for learning is an unresolved question. 
Obviously, readiness does not exist in the absence of 
a minimum level of mental development, but the 
minimum level necessary for various skills and school 
subjects has not been conclusively identified. In 
reading readiness, several estimates based on experi- 
mental studies have placed the optimum-minimum 
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MA for beginning reading at about six and a half 
years (19, 21, 49). It is to be remembered that any 
measure of school success must be viewed in terms 
of the methods of teaching and material used (3, 4); 
and it should also be noted that the complexity of 
the variables influencing readiness makes inflexible 
grade placement of topics to be learned an impossible 
task (7). That mental age is perhaps a better criterion 
for determining readiness than chronological age has 
been demonstrated by Hobson (35), whose follow-up 
of bright early entrants revealed these children as 
equal or superior in both achievement and adjustment 
to their older classmates. Further evidence of the 
effect of maturation upon readiness may be gleaned 
from the finding that the more rapidly maturing girls 
consistently test higher on readiness tests than boys 
of the same chronological age (11, 58). 

Studies of the correlation between MA or IQ and 
either school achievement or measured readiness 
display extreme variation in results, with coefficients 
ranging from .8 between mental test scores and read- 
ing to .0027 between mental age and reading when 
factors such as visual memory, word form, phonics, 
and auditory perception are partialed out (22, 34). 

Recent studies have more critically attempted to 
isolate various factors of mental, physical, and motor 
development as they relate to readiness. Bond and 
Clymer (5) found all the factors except “space” of 
the Primary Mental Abilities Test to be significantly 
correlated with reading ability. Mulder and Curtin 
(50) found a correlation of .44 between phonics 
ability and silent reading achievement, and Wheeler 
and Wheeler (68) correlations of .31 to .40 between 
auditory discrimination and reading ability. Similarly, 
it has been observed that reading difficulties are 
associated with a lag in perceptual development (12). 

Evidence regarding the relationship between matu- 
ration and readiness for learning supports the follow- 
ing conclusions: Early phylogenetic behaviors such 
as walking and bladder control are relatively little 
influenced by experience; gains from early practice 
are often impermanent; lack of experience and dep- 
rivation beyond a critical point will almost certainly 
result in the impairment of full-scale development; 
and mental maturation as measured by mental tests 
is the best all-around predictor of readiness for 
learning, although the analysis of specific aptitudes 
and mental traits may be more predictive for separate 
school subjects. 4 

Experience. Practice that develops skills and work 
habits, that causes an increase in special abilities 
such as auditory discrimination, that provides for the 
formation of concepts, or that promotes an under- 
standing of the concrete elements of more complex 
generalizations is of vital concern to educators. 
Teachers who see readiness as synonymous with 
maturation can do little but wait in the observed 
absence of readiness. Brownell has aptly urged other- 
wise (8): “Readiness in a word is seen to be far 
from sacrosanct in its development; it is, rather, 
amenable to stimulation, direction, and control to 
an extent far greater than is assumed by those who 
rely upon anatomical maturation.” It is in this same 
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vein that Durrell (22) has asserted that one fourth 
of all children who make slow school progress are 
of normal or superior intelligence, In support of his 
contention that the remedy for lack of readiness is 
not waiting for maturation, but rather giving the 
child a specific background, Durrell shows significant 
correlations between readiness and presumably 
learned or partly learned skills, such as visual 
memory, phonics, and auditory perception. 

Cultural factors such as size of the family, number 
of books in the home, and educational level of the 
parents all correlate with success in reading (1, 62). 
Even the differences in schooling in one-room rural 
schools as contrasted with urban schools have been 
shown to produce differences in children’s preparation 
for and success in school in favor of the latter group 
(41). A dramatic effect of experience upon readiness 
for school learning can be seen in children of foreign 
backgrounds or bilingual homes. The average first- 
grade child of Spanish extraction in our southwestern 
border area, for instance, has an English vocabulary 
of no more than two hundred words (31). 

That experience as a factor in readiness is a con- 
sideration at all levels of schooling has been demon- 
strated in several studies dealing with high-school 
and college students. Merrell (47) found that the 
performance of college students in geography was 
related to their travel experiences, and incidentally 
that those students who had had experience with 
essay tests in high school did better on such tests 
in college than those with no such experience. Also 
at the college level, Kinzer and Fawcett (38) found 
college freshmen and sophomores not ready for 
chemistry because of lack of basic arithmetic skills. 
Remedial work in arithmetic improved chemistry 
grades, Similarly, graduate students in statistics have 
been shown to be handicapped by a lack of skill in 
arithmetic (53). 

Even when pupils have an apparently equal oppor- 
tunity for experience and have reached the same 
level of maturity, they are not necessarily equal in 
readiness. Brownell (7) tested 487 children in the 
arithmetical components of long division. Results in- 
dicated that at least one half the children whose prior 
experience included subtraction and multiplication 
were not ready for long division. Such testing sug- 
gests the need for greater flexibility in the grade 
placement of topics, more analytical diagnostic tests, 
and more individual work. 

The direct effects of schooling and home experi- 
ences may be seen, but there are also many ex- 
periences and life circumstances that undoubtedly 
have an indirect effect upon readiness. Readiness also 
hinges upon health and nutrition, accidents, sensori- 
motor inadequacies—in short, upon all those factors 
that tend to improve or impair the child’s equipment 
for learning. Even such subtle factors as the very 
minimal brain damage revealed by slightly altered 
EEG patterns may be related to children’s readiness 
for learning (63). 

Emotional Factors. Adverse emotional conditions. 
although usually the result of children’s experiences, 
are treated separately because of their special impor- 
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tance and their possible widespread effect upon 
learning. The most widely accepted estimate of the 
effects of these factors is that of Gates (26), who 
believes that in one fourth of reading disabilities 
emotional problems are of etiological importance. 

Louttit (40) has attempted to classify emotional 
difficulties as: (a) attitudes toward school and reading 
itself; (b) emotions in the narrower sense, for ex- 
ample, fears and anxieties, and (c) personality char- 
acteristics such as insecurity and shyness. It is 
generally accepted that readiness may be as severely 
limited by functional disturbances as by organic ones. 
The child with a veil of anger over his eyes will have 
as much or more difficulty in visual discrimination 
as a child with astigmatism, and a child with anxiety 
may make just as many perseverative and nonadaptive 
reactions to an arithmetic problem as a child with 
brain damage. 

Various emotion-producing conditions that have 
been linked with lack of reading readiness have in- 
cluded sibling rivalry, parental overindulgence, par- 
ental rejection, social class differences, and general 
home instability (69). Case studies and their success- 
ful treatment have been described by Monroe (48). 

Lack of reading readiness is so frequently asso- 
ciated with anxiety and other behavior disorders that 
remedial reading has been described as psychotherapy 
(10). In fact, in extreme cases of emotional disorders 
(schizophrenic children), the children given remedial- 
reading tutoring gained a beginning toward successful 
personal integration and were as a consequence able 
to be reinducted into the school and community. 
The tutorial work with these schizophrenics was in 
large part the providing of experiences with block 
and clay letters and work in phonics to increase 
readiness (30). 

Analyses of personality characteristics using the 
Rorschach test (59) and other means (24) suggest 
that rigidity, hostility, insecurity, and family conflict 
are likely to be associated with lack of readiness for 
learning, 

From all the foregoing discussion it should be clear 
that a certain age or level of experience or a given 
mental test score does not provide an adequate guide 
for the placement of topics in various school grades. 
All that has been said points to readiness as an indi- 
vidual matter, with all that implies for flexibility of 
school organization and instruction. Children will not 
be equally ready for reading, arithmetic, spelling, and 
handwriting no matter how carefully they are grouped 
or how well they are coached. While there is still 
a great need for research to determine the “best” 
time to begin various kinds of instruction in school, 
the more productive and useful research today points 
toward means of individualizing instruction and 
methods of building readiness for each child. 

READINESS TESTS. In a sense, all tests are readi- 
ness tests. Musical-aptitude tests show the extent to 
which a pupil is ready for additional work in music; 
algebra tests indicate how much algebra a student 
knows and give some idea of what further mathe- 
matics may be studied; interest tests measure to some 
extent motivational aspects of readiness. Any test 
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which appraises the status of a child’s capacities, 
achievements, and attitudes provides some basis for 
estimating further growth and achievement in the 
areas measured. 

There are, however, a considerable number of 
standardized tests on the market which are specifically 
labeled “readiness” tests or “prognosis” tests. The 
great bulk of these are in the field of reading readi- 
ness. Buros (9) describes in detail seven reading- 
readiness tests which are in wide use in American 
schools. These include the Gates Reading Readiness 
Tests, the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test, and 
the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. Although the con- 
tents vary somewhat from test to test, typical items 
measure the ability of children to recognize similar- 
ities and differences in letter forms, to match words, 
to select pictures which rhyme with words pro- 
nounced by the examiner, and to follow directions. 
The validity of such tests has usually been determined 
by correlating scores on the tests at the time children 
enter school with achievement in reading during the 
first grade. In one such study, Petty (57) found a 
correlation of .44 between the total score on the 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test and reading 
grades. Gates (25) correlated scores made by enter- 
ing first graders on the subtests of his reading- 
readiness test with achievement in reading at the 
end of the school term. He found achievement (as 
measured by the Gates Primary Tests) to correlate 
as follows with the subtests: word matching, .52; 
letter naming, .45; word-card matching, .51; picture 
directions, .42; rhyming, .28. The reliability coeffi- 
cients ranged from .82 to .96. 

Prognosis tests have appeared in the areas of 
business education, foreign languages, mathematics, 
and other fields. For example, the Hoke Prognostic 
Test of Stenographic Ability includes items which 
measure motor reactions, speed of writing, quality of 
writing, speed of reading, memory, spelling ability, 
and ability to use symbols. The Luria-Orleans Modern 
Language Prognosis Test has eleven subtests, based 
on short language lessons. The authors report that 
scores on this test correlate with success in beginning 
French to the extent of .68. The Orleans Algebra 
Prognosis Test is an example of tests which are de- 
signed to predict success in the mathematics area. 

The Stanford-Binet test and other intelligence tests 
have also been widely used as measures of readiness 
for school work. Petty (57) reported a correlation 
of .52 between mental age at time of entering school 
and marks in first-grade reading. 

READINESS AND TEACHING. Besides the im- 
portant preschool experiences specified earlier, the 
child, once he is in school, continues to need experi- 
ences that facilitate his readiness for more advanced 
learnings. Educators are thus concerned not only 
with understanding the elements of readiness and its 
assessment, but also with what can be done to insure 
a continuing readiness for each phase of school work. 

In kindergarten most programs have centered 
around experiences designed largely for the improve- 
ment of readiness in language arts. Vandeberg (67) 
has listed seven essential activities for the kinder- 
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garten program. These include such goals as extend- 
ing concepts, training in auditory and visual discrimi- 
nation, and a “prelude to writing.” Artley (2) cites 
25 studies that support the use of a total language- 
arts program for fostering readiness. Hildreth (32) 
urges a broad activity program in kindergarten. 

Studies in which an attempt has been made to 
build readiness in children’s early school experiences 
have yielded promising results. In the field of arith- 
metic, Koenker (39) has demonstrated the effective- 
ness of a kindergarten readiness program involving 
such things as counting, grouping, comparing objects 
and numbers, playing number games, and measuring 
various objects in the schoolroom. Experimental sub- 
jects given these varied experiences with numbers 
showed substantially higher scores on arithmetic 
readiness tests than controls who had not had the 
experiences. Similarly, in the anticipation of reading 
difficulties for children whose reading-readiness scores 
were low, Edmiston and Peyton (23) have success- 
fully reduced the number of educational mortalities 
through a readiness training program. At the more 
advanced levels of schooling the building of readiness 
is more likely to be labeled a remedial program. 
However, a large part of most remedial instruction 
involves the building of readiness. In a so-called 
“total-push” program of remedial instruction for 
children of junior high school age, Coleman (13) 
has shown that painstaking analysis of difficulties 
followed by a program of well-planned experiences 
can raise the achievement levels as much as a grade 
in a short space of time. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that readiness 
for learning is a factor at all educational levels. 
Readiness programs limited to just kindergarten and 
the first grade are not enough. The unevenness of 
development in the various aptitudes is all too 
apparent. As Cook (14) has demonstrated, intra- 
individual variability is 80 percent as great as inter- 
individual variability. A curriculum which places a 
standard and inflexible series of topics by grade level 
and which by implication results in an expectancy of 
common learnings at each grade is bound to miss the 
mark with many students. For optimum individual 
development which leaves no child behind and holds 
none back there must be curricular arrangements 
which make it possible to meet each student at his 
own level. 


GLENN M. BLAIR 
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According to Huey (4), research in the field of 
reading had its origin in the laboratories of Europe. 
It was stimulated by the curiosity of psychologists 
concerning the nature of the reading act and the way 
in which words are recognized. As early as 1844 
Valentius became interested in the nature of the per- 
ceptual processes in reading. His studies were fol- 
lowed in the course of time by those of Cattell, 
Erdmann, Dodge, and others. The findings of these 
pioneers showed clearly that we read by phrases, 
words, or letters, according to the reader’s familiarity 
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with the reading matter, his competence in reading, 
and the difficulty of the material read. 

A second series of studies grew out of interest in 
the behavior of the eyes in reading. About 1879, 
Javal made the important discovery that eye move- 
ments in reading are discontinuous, consisting of a 
series of alternate movements and pauses. This dis- 
covery was very illuminating and led to numerous 
studies during the next three decades concerning 
such problems as the nature, function, and relation 
of fixation movements and pauses, the possibility of 
vision during fixation movements, and the location 
and length of fixation pauses. 

The facts secured through the early studies of 
perception and eye movements in reading presented 
a new and stimulating view of the nature of reading 
and of some of the processes involved. They also 
suggested many new problems for investigation and 
provoked deeper interest in the scientific study of 
reading. As a result, rapid progress was made in the 
development of experimental techniques and mechani- 
cal devices for use in securing accurate, objective 
records. A broad foundation was thus laid for the 
notable progress made during the last half-century 
in the study of reading problems. 

Table 1 shows the approximate number of scientific 
studies of reading published during each decade since 
1880 in both the United States and England (3, 4). 
A limited number of additional references appear 
in other summaries (5, 6, 7, 8). Only two of the 
studies listed in Table 1 were published prior to 
1891. During the next three decades interest in re- 
search in reading increased slowly but steadily. 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF SCIENTIFIC STUDIES RELATING TO READING 
PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND 


PERIOD NO. PERIOD NO. 
1881-1890 2 1921-1930 764 
1891-1900 12 1931-1940 1071 
1901-1910 20 1941-1950 915 
1911-1920 200 1951-1957 700+ 


Between 1911 and 1920, however, the number of 
studies reported was almost six times that during the 
three preceding decades. From 1921 to 1940 the 
amount of research published continued to increase 
at a phenomenal rate. During World War 1 it de- 
creased considerably but soon increased again, until 
one hundred or more studies are now published 
yearly. 

Far more significant than the amount of research 
reported are the kinds of problems investigated. Prior 
to 1910 most of the research in reading was con- 
cerned with issues relating to the psychology ae 
physiology of reading. This is not surprising in vie 
of the kesi interest in such matters which prevailed 
in Europe during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Other problems studied related to children’s 
interests in reading, vocabulary mastery, rhythm in 
oral reading, and the historical development of school 
readers. Two notable results of the studies prior to 


1910 form the basis of present-day reforms in teach- 
ing reading; namely, the clear-cut distinction between 
oral reading and silent reading, and the recognition 
of differences among children of a given age or grade 
in ability to learn and in reading interests and habits. 

The period from 1911 to 1920 may be character- 
ized as one of transition. It marks the beginning of 
broader interest in the scientific study of reading and 
a clearer recognition of the need for applying objec- 
tive methods to classroom problems. An examination 
of the studies made between 1911 and 1913, for 
example, shows that they related to such issues as 
how children learn to read, the relative merits of 
different methods of teaching beginning reading, the 
value of phonics, the content of courses of study in 
reading, and the amount and quality of the reading 
material provided in various schools and at different 
grade levels. 

A second significant fact concerning the transitional 
period was the introduction of new instruments of 
investigation. During 1914 and 1915 two thirds of 
the studies reported related to the organization, 
standardization, and application of reading tests. 
Through their use it became possible to study under 
classroom conditions the reading habits, achievements, 
and difficulties of large groups of children. By 1916, 
research specialists, school surveyors, administrators, 
and teachers had begun to engage widely in measur- 
ing the results of instruction in reading, comparing 
achievement in oral and silent reading, determining 
the effect of different conditions and teaching proce- 
dures on progress in learning to read, and studying 
the nature of the errors and difficulties of children. 

Since 1920 the scope of research in reading has 
broadened steadily until it now includes problems 
that arise before children enter school, that command 
attention at various levels of education from the 
kindergarten through the university, that grow out 
of the increasing demands made on adult readers 
in meeting their personal, social, and cultural needs, 
and that relate to reading as a medium of mass 
communication in society at large. It is highly signifi- 
cant also that since the close of World War II scien- 
tific methods have been used with increasing frequency 
in attacking the numerous problems faced in promot- 
ing literacy throughout the world and in increasing 
in most literate countries the reading competence 
of children and adults who have learned to read (1). 

As a result, we are far more conscious today than 
formerly of the complexity of reading problems and 
are far less certain of the answers to many of them. 
The fact is also recognized that research in reading 
must continue on a broad scale if reading is to serve 
ultimately its broadest function as an aid to personal 
development, scholastic progress, and social better- 
ment. 

But the progress achieved thus far is not without 
serious limitations. Unfortunately, much of the sci- 
entific work relating to reading has been fragmentary 
in character. For example, an investigator frequently 
attacks an isolated problem, reports his findings, and 
affirms that he will continue his research at some 
later time but fails to do so. In the second place, 
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there is far too little coordination of effort among 
research workers in the field of reading and among 
the various disciplines or fields that are studying read- 
ing problems. As a result, progress in the study and 
solution of significant problems is often very slow. 
In the third place, many of the studies reported have 
been conducted without adequate design, controls, 
and statistical treatment of data. Furthermore, inter- 
pretations have often been based on traditional con- 
cepts of learning and as a result are not sound or 
widely applicable today. Nevertheless, much of the 
evidence available is so significant that it serves as a 
valuable guide in reorganizing and improving instruc- 
tion in reading at all levels and in defining with 
increasing clarity the role of reading in contemporary 
life. 

This article summarizes the major findings of re- 
search under three headings: Sociology of Reading, 
Physiology and Psychology of Reading, and Teaching 
of Reading. 


JULY 1957 WILLIAM S. Gray 
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SOCIOLOGY OF READING. The sociology of 
reading is concerned primarily with the social values 
and relationships of reading. Like many other branches 
of the social sciences, it had its origin in the exi- 
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gencies of social evolution (25, p. 278). As soon as 
man discovered that writing and reading were a 
significant means of recording facts and communicat- 
ing ideas, the foundation for a sociology of reading 
was established. 

As long, however, as reading served the needs only 
of government officials and elite members of society, 
little attention was given to its broader social rela- 
tionships and implications. With the rapid expansion 
of reading in Western Europe and America since 
1800, pointed questions have arisen concerning such 
matters as motives for reading, the amount and kind 
of material read by members of different social 
classes, the social effects of reading, and the steps or 
adjustments needed if reading is to render its greatest 
service as an instrument of mass enlightenment and 
social progress (12, 22, 25). 

During the last three decades, critical thinking 
and intensive research concerning these and related 
problems have been carried on by various profes- 
sional and academic groups. Following a survey of 
published studies, Waples and others (47, p. 163) 
listed in 1940 ten different kinds of specialists who 
had reported comprehensive studies and significant 
findings. ‘The academic or professional fields of these 
specialists are listed here in the order of importance 
as indicated by the numbér of studies published: 
education, 105; psychology, 100; librarianship, 99; 
sociology, 66; publishing (including market research), 
60; political science, 43; journalism, 43; literature, 
18; history, 10; and others, 14. During recent years 
the number of special fields concerned with reading 
as an agency of mass communication has continued 
to increase steadily (6, 21, 33). 

Social Role of Reading. Few attempts have been 
made to trace the history of reading throughout the 
period of recorded history. Partial summaries of 
pertinent facts have been reported by Waples and 
others (47, p. 102-107) in a study of what reading 
does to people, and by Winger (51) in a historical 
survey of the role of books in society. Their findings 
and those of other investigators justify several signifi- 
cant conclusions. 

The first is that reading is an indispensable means 
of communication in a civilized society. This view 
is supported by the fact that the arts of writing and 
reading were invented independently by different 
cultural groups as soon as they attained a level of 
advancement that made records and indirect forms 
of communication essential. As various groups ad- 
vanced in civilization, their need for and use of read- 
ing increased notably. During the past five hundred 
years, the use of print has gradually changed western 
civilization into what Spengler called a Buch-und- 
Lesen Kultur (47, p. 104). 

A second conclusion is that the reading materials 
produced during any period in history are greatly 
influenced by the social setting in which they develop 
(25). Furthermore, the ideas acquired through reading 
may give rise to vital social changes (17, 25, 36). 
This is particularly true if they challenge the validity 
of current practices, oppose prevailing trends in 
thought and action, or present new and promising 
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alternatives. Equally significant is the fact that social 
changes may radically modify the reading interests 
of adults. Striking examples are found in Schurer’s 
study (39) of the influence on what was read of the 
radical social changes in Germany during the period 
1922 to 1932, and in Waples’ study (44) of the influ- 
ence of the depression of 1929 on the reading 
interests and habits of adults. 

A third conclusion is that throughout the period 
of recorded history reading has served two radically 
different ends. On the one hand, it has been a great 
unifying force, tending to unite social groups by 
providing common vicarious experiences and by cul- 
tivating common attitudes, ideals, interests, and 
aspirations. On the other hand, it has served as a 
disintegrating force, tending to intensify differences 
between social groups by stimulating or reinforcing 
divergent opinions. Similarly, reading has served both 
constructive and destructive ends. It follows that one 
of the basic problems faced today is to determine 
ways in which reading may best promote individual 
welfare and group progress. 

Motives for Reading. Of large importance is the 
fact that the dominant motives for reading in society 
at large have differed radically at various periods in 
history. As a result of an intensive study of traditional 
purposes for reading, Lamport (20) found that in 
early Greece and Rome cultural and utilitarian 
motives for reading developed side by side. The reli- 
gious motive attained great prominence in the Middle 
Ages as children and adults prepared for service 
in the church; it continued to expand during the 
Reformation as a means of enabling laymen to under- 
stand the Scriptures. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries reading was used widely as a means 
of acquiring information needed by those who en- 
gaged in trade and commerce. Throughout the last 
2500 years enrichment of experience, pleasure, and 
thought stimulation have ranked high as motives for 
reading. 

Significant changes in motives for reading in the 
United States have been identified and described by 
Smith (40). During early colonial days, for example, 
reading activities were dictated largely by religious 
motives. The birth of the nation in 1776 gave rise 
to new purposes for reading, such as to understand 
the principles underlying the new form of govern- 
ment and to learn the steps needed to promote 
national unity. By 1825 national leaders as well as 
educators began to emphasize the need of knowing 
more about the expanding frontier and of preparing 
the great mass of our citizens to discharge their 
civic duties intelligently. About 1885 a new move- 
ment began to express itself. Its chief aim was to 
broaden the cultural life of the nation and to pro- 
mote interest in the better types of literature. It 
found expression in the development of libraries and 
in the increasing number of magazines published. In 
harmony with this trend, reading to enrich experience 
and to secure acquaintance with our cultural heritage 
became increasingly popular until well into the cur- 
rent century. Since 1910, radical economic, social, 
and political developments have notably increased 
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the need for a broad understanding of the world in 
which we live and discriminating insight concerning 
both personal and social problems (16, p. 2-7). As 
a result, young people and adults have made increas- 
ingly wide use of various sources of information— 
the press, the radio, motion pictures, television, and 
public forums—in efforts to understand and adjust 
themselves to new conditions. In addition, they read 
for many specific purposes, whose nature and variety 
is indicated by the findings of two recent studies. 

Gray and Rogers (16) made an analysis in 1952- 
53 of the responses of 400 young people and adults 
to questions relating to purposes for reading, and of 
the information secured in eighty freely structured 
depth interviews. Sixty-two specific purposes were 
identified. All were classifiable under the following 
headings: “As a ritual or from force of habit”; “from 
a sense of duty”; “merely to fill in or kill time”; “to 
know and understand current happenings”; “for im- 
mediate personal satisfaction or value”; “to meet 
practical demands of daily living”; “to further avoca- 
tional interests”; “to carry on and promote profes- 
sional or vocational interests”; “to meet personal-social 
demands”; “to meet socio-civic needs and demands 
(good citizenship)”; “for self-development or im- 
provement, including extension of cultural back- 
ground”; “to satisfy strictly intellectual demands”; 
and “to meet spiritual needs” (16, p. 90-94). Each 
of these purposes varies widely in its connotations 
according to the time and place of reading and the 
personal urges and social pressures present in each 
reading situation. 

Schramm (32, Ch. III), reviewing motivation as 
expectation of reward, catalogued reading purposes 
on a continuum from those providing the most “im- 
mediate reward” to those providing the most “delayed 
rewards.” The categories were similar to those de- 
rived empirically by Gray and Rogers. 

Data secured in a recent world-wide survey of 
reading (13) supply striking evidence that purposes 
for reading are markedly similar the world over, as 
groups rise in the scale of literacy and culture. The 
growing interdependence of different national groups 
and cultures tends to create common needs and to 
give rise to many similar purposes for reading. In 
addition, each group has distinctive purposes for 
reading that are influenced by its background, geo- 
graphical location, and national aspirations. 

Amount of Material Published. As motives for 
reading have broadened, the amount of material pub- 
lished and read has increased with surprising rapidity. 
Data assembled by Judd (19) show that from 1850 
to 1880 the percent of increase in the number of 
issues of newspapers and periodicals published closely 
paralleled the percent of increase in population. From 
1880 to 1910, however, the number of issues of news- 
papers and periodicals increased more than 500 per- 
cent, while the population increased less than 100 
percent. 

The developments since 1910 are summarized in 
Table 2. The data show that the percent increase in 
number of copies published from 1909 to 1954 was 
256 for newspapers and periodicals, 543 for books 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF COPIES OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, BOOKS, AND PAMPHLETS 
PUBLISHED BY DECADES FROM 1909 To 1954* 


(a) Newspapers (a) Books 

(b) Periodicals (b) Pamphlets Total 
1909 164,463,040 161,361,844 325,824,884 
1919 222,481,983 252,068,816 474,550,799 
1929 (a) 91,778,033 (a) 235,363,632 

(b) 202,021,595 (b) 199,835,801 728,999,061 
1939 (a) 96,476,469 (a) 182,319,108 

(b) 239,692,508 (b) 299,901,418 818,389,503 
1947 (a) 119,567,360 (a) 487,216,0007 

(b) 384,628,482 (b) 402,290,000 1,393,701,842 
1954 (a) 136,352,971 (a) 770,840,000+ 

(b) 449,284,696 (b) 267,088,000 1,623,565,667 


* Newspaper totals include daily, Sunday, and weekly circulation. 
+The 1947 figure includes approximately 96 million copies of paperbound, pocket-size 
books; the 1954 figure includes approximately 292 million copies of paperbound, pocket-size 
books. Bogart, Leo. “Magazines Since the Rise of Television,” Journalism Q 33: 153-66; 1956. 

Sources: 

1909, 1919—Fourteenth Census of the United States: Manufacturers, 1919: Printing and 
Publishing. 

1929—Fifteenth Census of the United States: Manufacturers, 1929, Vol. II: Reports by 
Industries. p. 586-87. 

1939—Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: Manufacturers, 1939, Vol. II, Part I: 
Reports by Industries, Groups 1 to 10, p. 689, 701, 708. 

1947, 1954—Census of Manufacturers, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 


Census, p. 27A-16 and 19. 


and pamphlets, and 398 for all combined. According 
to census reports, the population of the United 
States in 1910 was 91,972,266 and in 1950 it was 
150,697,361. Estimates for 1956 in The Statesman’s 
Yearbook, 1957 indicated that it approximated 
168,091,000. On this basis the percent of increase in 
population between 1910 and 1956 was 83. These 
findings indicate that the high ratio of increase 
in published materials to increase in population 
which developed between 1880 and 1910 has been 
maintained ever since. Many of the factors and con- 
ditions which have influenced the phenomenal in- 
crease in publications during recent decades are 
discussed by Mott (28) and in the yearly summaries 
in Editor and Publisher. The publication trends dur- 
ing the last two decades in the United Kingdom and 
other countries abroad have been reported by Cauter 
and Downham (9, p. 162-202). 

Influence of Other Mass Media on Reading. Al- 
though the amount of material published has in- 
creased at a phenomenal rate during recent years, 
pointed questions have arisen concerning the influence 
of the increasing use of other mass media on the 
role of reading in society at large. One of the earliest 
efforts to secure pertinent evidence was made by 
Lazarsfeld (21) through a detailed study of radio 
and the printed page. His findings showed that the 
wide use of radio had not radically affected the 
extent of the use of reading among young people and 
adults. They led also to the conclusion that although 
radio had decreased the amount of reading in some 
areas and among some groups, it could never take 


the place of reading in the study of problems that 
require reflection and sound judgment. 

Research concerning the influence of television on 
reading began in the forties and has increased since 
at a constantly accelerating rate. Typical of many 
of the carefully planned studies reported is that of 
McDonagh and others (23), who sent interviewers 
to every fifth house with a television aerial and to 
an equal number of adjacent nontelevision homes in 
a California town. A detailed summary of the findings 
to date of pertinent studies, particularly at the adult 
level, has been reported by Bogart (7). Of major 
importance is the fact that as television sets have 
been introduced into homes, there has been a note- 
worthy decrease in amount of reading. As soon, how- 
ever, as the novelty of television has worn off, the 
amount of reading has tended to increase again. 
Significant individual variations were noted. Few or 
no changes in the number of newspaper readers 
have been reported. On the other hand, middle- and 
upper-class groups have shown a tendency to devote 
more time to newspaper reading since acquiring tele- 
vision sets. 

Magazines have felt the competition of television 
more seriously than newspapers. In explanation, 
Bogart points out that “newspaper reading is a daily 
ritual, which fits naturally into certain periods of 
transition in the day’s routine.” Magazines may have 
some of this habitual character but are much more 
likely to be read on impulse, or at least irregularly 
(8, p. 154). As a result, their use can be more readily 
modified. The influence of television on amount of 
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magazine reading varies, however, for different types 
of magazines. Furthermore, television users generally 
reported some decrease in the reading of hard-cover 
books (7, p. 125-31). This has been attributed not 
only to television but also to the tremendous increase 
recently in the publication and sale of paperbound, 
pocket-size books. 

Variations in Extent of Reading. As investigators 
have studied reading practices throughout the United 
States the fact has stood out clearly that the amount 
of reading varies widely among states and sections 
of the country. For example, as reported in the 1957 
Editor and Publisher International Yearbook the net 
paid circulation of newspapers on September 30, 
1956, for the District of Columbia was 954 copies 
per one thousand population. The corresponding 
figure for New York State was 543; for California, 
337; for Alabama, 209; and for Arkansas, 126. 
Equally wide variations had been reported earlier 
in the amount of magazine and book reading (50). 
As shown by Myren (30) in a study of rural Wiscon- 
sin, wide variations exist also in the amount of 
newspaper and magazine reading within states. Data 
published by Wilson (50) revealed equally wide vari- 
ations both among and within states in the library 
facilities provided. Although the portion of the popu- 
lation without library service has been reduced from 
36 percent in 1929 to 27 percent in 1955, about half 
of rural America still lacks, adequate library facilities 
(26). These findings assume large significance in view 
of the nationwide need today for highly informed 
individuals if they are to meet personal needs suc- 
cessfully and aid in solving perplexing social prob- 
lems. 

Variations in the extent of reading among different 
countries of the world are as striking as those referred 
to above. For example, as reported in the United 
Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1955, the circulation of 
newspapers per one thousand population in the 
United Kingdom was 570; in Japan, 400; in the 
United States, 339; in Turkey, 32; in Egypt, 25; in 
Iran, 6; and in Afghanistan, Liberia, and French 
West Africa, 1. Because of wide differences in size 
of newspapers, these figures are only roughly com- 
parable. The variations actually involved are due in 
large measure to differences in the economic status 
and cultural level of groups, in the extent of illiteracy, 
in the availability of paper and printing presses, and 
in facilities for promoting circulation and for prompt 
and wide distribution of print. 

Variations AmonG INnpiviDUALS. The fact was 
emphasized above that the reading proclivities of 
individuals within communities vary to a notable 
extent. At one extreme are those who read widely 
along many lines; at the other extreme are those who 
read little or not at all. An extensive study reported 
in 1946 (22, p. 58) showed, for example, that about 
70 percent of all books read by those 15 years of 
age or older were reported by 21 percent of the 
people interviewed, and that 50 percent of those 
questioned reported only 6 percent of the books read. 
Whereas magazines and newspapers are read far more 
universally than books, recent studies of the extent 
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to which they are read show surprisingly wide varia- 
tions among groups and individuals. 

Early studies to determine the causes of such vari- 
ations showed that amount of reading varied with 
factors such as age, sex, place of residence, attend- 


„ance at movies, and membership in organizations 


(15, p. 30-37). In addition, adults who have had 
wide educational advantages read far more, as a 
rule, than those of more limited training. This was 
to be expected, “since educated people have broader 
interests which can be satisfied through reading. 
They are also thrown daily in contact with people 
who are well read and they consequently find it nec- 
essary to read extensively themselves in order to be 
equally well informed” (15, p. 262). A recent study 
by Sorenson (41) in Wisconsin showed that amount 
of education and extent of technical reading in the 
case of farmers were closely related. 

The amount read differs widely also among occupa- 
tional groups and with the socio-economic ‘status of 
individuals (31, 48). Those who belong to profes- 
sional groups, for example, read as a rule about 
twice as much daily as those belonging to clerical 
groups and almost three times as much as those 
belonging to trade and labor groups. Other factors, 
such as previous educational advantages and social 
contacts, complicate apparent relationships between 
occupation and amount of reading. Furthermore, 
“married people devote a larger amount of time to 
reading than unmarried; older people devote some- 
what more time to reading than younger people, 
although the difference is not pronounced; men read 
more than women, particularly among the married 
groups” (15, p. 263). 

The results of recent studies not only support the 
foregoing findings, but also emphasize the interre- 
latedness of the many demographic and intra-personal 
characteristics that determine an individual’s reading 
pattern. MacLean (24) found that social participa- 
tion proved to be one of the central elements in the 
over-all picture, and Berelson (4) emphasized the 
importance of “cultural alertness.” Schramm (37) 
defined the constellation of determining factors as 
“the individual world of the reader.” Recent case 
studies by Gray and Rogers (16, p. 333-36) in the 
United States and by Cauter and Downham (9, p, 
162-202) in England tend to support the hypothesis 
that all aspects of an individual’s reading behavior 
are to some extent socially determined. 

Further evidence concerning differences in extent 
of reading and possible causal factors is presented 
in Table 3. The entries compare the amount of time 
in minutes per day spent in reading in 1923. 1946, 
and 1952 by groups with varying amounts of educa- 
tional background. The 1952 sample was also divided 
into TV and nonTV groups. 

Unfortunately, the data represented were secured 
by different investigators and lack comparability in 
many respects. Nevertheless, an analysis of the entries 
in the table indicates that the time devoted to news- 
paper reading increased significantly from 1923 to 
1952 among readers having grade-school training only 
and those having a college education. On the other 
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TABLE 3 
AMOUNT OF TIME IN MINUTES PER DAY SPENT IN READING 
BY PERSONS WITH DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF EDUCATION 
AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 
TYPE OF GRADE HIGH 
MATERIAL YEAR SCHOOL SCHOOL COLLEGE 
Newspapers 1923 31 50 39 
1946 32 36 38 
1952 40 (TV) 49 (TV) Splat G ya} 
48 (nonTV) 51 (nonTV) 53 (nonTV) 
Magazines 1923 13 22 39 
1946 11 20 26 
1952 5 (TV) 12 (TV) 18 (TV) 
8 (nonTV) 17 (nonTV) 24 (nonTV) 
Books 1923 9 22 69 
1946 4 12 23 


1923 data from Parsons (35) or quoted by Gray and Rogers (16). 


1946 data from Link and Hopf (22). 
1952 data from Bogart (7). 


hand, the time devoted to magazine and book read- 
ing appears to have decreased significantly for all 
groups. It is noteworthy that the findings for readers in 
TV and nonTV homes varied consistently in the same 
direction. Comparable data for the reading of books 
in 1952 were not available. Data secured by other 
investigators support the assumption that the amount 
of time devoted to book reading, particularly hard- 
bound books, continued to decrease until 1952. It 
seems fair to predict, however, that the continued 
huge sale of paperbound books will be accompanied 
by a material increase in the future in the total amount 
of time devoted to book reading. 

Adult Reading Ability. As implied earlier, one of 
the important factors related to the extent of reading 
among adults is their competence in reading. Thus far 
no study has been reported which measures objectively 
the reading ability of an adequate sample of the adult 
population in this country to justify final conclusions. 
A relevant study was made in the early thirties by 
Gray and Leary (14), who secured data from 1690 
young people and adults belonging to 17 different 
groups in several states. In 1955, Gray (32, Ch. II) 
reviewed this evidence along with that secured 
through tests given to about two million members 
of our armed forces and several thousand civilians 
and students, and reached a series of useful conclu- 
sions: First, adults vary in general reading ability 
from complete inability to read to the highest levels 
of efficiency that current tests measure. Second, there 
is a fair degree of relationship between the last 
school grade attended and the average reading ability 
of groups. Third, wide individual variations occur in 
several respects. Of large significance is the fact that 
those who leave school before the fifth grade tend, 
as adults, to read below the expected grade level; 


on the other hand, those who continue in school 
beyond the fifth grade tend to read above the level 
expected on the basis of the last school grade at- 
tended. Next, reference was made to the census 
records for 1940 and 1950 which report the last 
school grade completed by adults 25 years of age or 
more. An analysis of these records in the light of the 
foregoing conclusions indicated that the average 
reading ability of our adult population in 1940 ap- 
proximated that represented by a grade score of 8.6 
and in 1950 by a grade score of 9.3. Assuming that 
improvement continues at the same rate as during the 
forties, the average reading ability of adults will 
approximate in 1960 that of a grade score of 10.0. 

In order to secure a more detailed picture of the 
reading ability of adults, reference was made to the 
scores on reading tests of thousands of students in 
Grades IV to XII, inclusive, in 1944-45 (32, p. 48). 
The students who were tested are now adults from 21 
to 30 years of age. When these records were analyzed 
in detail, additional facts stood out clearly. The first 
is that the median scores of the students of the 
respective grades increased steadily from Grade IV 
to XII. The second is that the range in reading ability 
was tremendous, varying over six grades for fourth- 
grade students and over fourteen grades for twelfth- 
grade students. Further analysis indicated that at least 
15 percent of our adult population had not attained 
functional literacy, when defined as the equivalent of 
fourth-grade reading ability, and from 25 to 30 per- 
cent when it is placed at the sixth-grade level. These 
findings imply that this country still faces a huge 
problem in Promoting functional literacy among 
many elements of our adult population. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Mature READER. As an 
aid in learning more about the characteristics of 
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superior readers, Gray and Rogers (16) prepared an 
instrument for appraising maturity in reading among 
individuals and groups. It consisted of 18 criteria of 
maturity relating to interest in reading, purposes for 
reading, the recognition and construing of meaning, 
reaction to and use of the ideas read, and kinds of 
materials read. Each of the 18 criteria were measured 
on a five-point scale. These scales were applied to 
data secured through tests and depth interviews with 
adults of three different educational levels and with 
a group of reputedly mature readers. The findings 
showed that there is a close correspondence between 
amount of education and competence in reading. 
However, not all college graduates are superior 
readers, and some superior readers have not had col- 
lege training. Noteworthy is the fact that all the 
reputedly well-read individuals were superior in all 
basic aspects of reading, namely, word perception, 
grasp of meaning, thoughtful reaction to the ideas 
read, and application or use of the ideas. In addition, 
each mature reader exhibited the following character- 
is : he considered reading “an inseparable part of 
day by day living”; he possessed a “focus or radix 
of interest” to which much of his reading related; 
he was “aware of himself as a responsible group 
member and of a social role which was characterized 
by opinion leadership and constructive social partici- 
pation”; he was vitally interested “in the search for 
a better life and a better society”; and he had at 
some point in his schooling come in contact with 
someone who inspired in him a genuine love for 
reading. 

Nature of Materials Read. One method of studying 
the nature of the materials read is to make content 
analysis, particularly of newspapers. For example, 
Nixon and Jones (34) determined for a period of two 
weeks the percentage of space given to each of 25 
types of nonadvertising content in each of 26 news- 
papers published in various parts of the country. 
Wide variations were found. The extremes were rep- 
resented by “society news,” which received 20.5 per- 
cent of the space in one paper, and by “religion,” 
which received .6 percent in another. Furthermore, 
the percent of space allotted to specific items in given 
papers differed widely. In the case of “society news” 
the percents varied from 20.5 to 5.8, and in the 
case of “sports,” from 17.0 to 8.9. 

To determine what is actually read, wide use has 
been made of the interview technique. Swanson (43), 
for example, reported the results of a study involving 
interviews with about 50,000 adults concerning what 
was read in 130 newspapers published at different 
times between 1939 and 1950. The ten leading cate- 
gories showed the total mean readership as follows: 
comics, 56.0 percent; war, 34.6 percent; defense, 29.1 
percent; fire disaster, 28.2 percent; human interest, 
27.8 percent; weather, 27.7 percent; individual, 26.1 
percent; unclassifiable, 25.9 percent; major crime, 
23.8 percent; social significance, 22.3 percent (43). 
In a summary of trends relating to the character of 
the magazines read between 1947 and 1954, Bogart 
(8) found that “‘high-brow’ magazines more than 
doubled their circulation . . . The great mass of 
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general circulation, or ‘middle-brow,’ magazines grew 
by about half. Magazines appealing to the least edu- 
cated element stayed at about the same circulation 
level. Non-ABC magazines, which include many 
pulps, dropped a fourth of their circulation, and 
comic books are struggling to hold their own.” Bogart 
also pointed out that the volume of recreational 
reading (in magazines) is declining, while utilitarian 
content increases, 

In respect to the type of book read, fiction has 
always been very popular. In 1946 it constituted from 
one half to two thirds of library withdrawals (5, 
p. 57), although biography and travel were also read 
widely. Noteworthy is the fact that the books read 
today relate “to practically every field of human in- 
terest and activity” (16, p. 7). Furthermore, popular 
interest, which varies from year to year, is influenced 
by a wide range of factors. For example, “sales in- 
crease notably if reference is made to a book in a 
news column, if a public speaker makes a favorable 
comment concerning a book, or if an editorial appears 
in which a book is referred to favorably . . . Further- 
more, such events as a great criminal trial will create 
increased demand for books on psychology, psycho- 
analysis, and medicine, or a hunting trip by a prom- 
inent man will stimulate interest in books relating 
to hunting, travel, and foreign countries” (15, p. 
266). 

Since 1939, the sale of paperbound books has 
reached impressive totals. Purchases in 1953 were 
about 292,000,000 copies. “An average paperbound 
mystery, western, or novel rarely falls below 150,000 
to 200,000 copies, and many best-sellers, fiction and 
nonfiction, soar to several million copies. Even 
scholarly nonfiction and classics frequently reach or 
surpass half a million in sales” (10, p. 214). Thus 
the advent of paperbound books promises to result 
in notable increases in both the amount and variety 
of book reading. 

RELATION OF AVAILABLE MATERIALS TO WHAT 
READERS WANT TO READ. In many studies of reading 
the fact has been pointed out that adults often do not 
read because materials relating to the topics in which 
they are most interested are not available. Striking 
evidence in support of this view was secured by 
Waples and Tyler (46), who found that the books 
reputed to circulate most’ widely contained only one 
fifth of the subjects of most interest to 8 or more 
of 16 typical groups. In other words, the interest of 
the 16 selected groups in the 23 widely circulating 
topics was relatively low. For Waples and Tyler 
these facts suggested the urgency of organizing and 
administering libraries to serve more directly the 
needs of the general reader. As emphasized earlier, 
inexpensive, paperbound books now present a wide 
range of topics of real interest to the public. The 
fact that they are now generally available in popular 
market places—supermarkets, drug stores, railroad 
stations—is a potent factor in making materials avail- 
able which young people and adults want to read. 

MEASURES OF QUALITATIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
READING MATERIALS. Since the kinds of materials 
read by different elements in our population differ 
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widely, there is urgent need for techniques of evalu- 
ating reading materials on a qualitative basis. During 
the thirties, Wert (49) attempted to develop a tech- 
nique for determining levels of group reading. Using 
the Saturday Evening Post as a “base quality,” he 
developed an index number for each of 39 magazines. 
These ratings were then applied to different groups 
of readers with such results as the following: enter- 
ing college freshmen have an average reading level 
that is similar to that of the Saturday Evening Post, 
the level increasing throughout the college period and 
then decreasing somewhat for adults in the commu- 
nity. Unfortunately, many of the basic assumptions 
underlying Wert's procedures were not validated. 

A second effort to measure reading materials on 
a qualitative basis was made recently by Asheim as 
part of a study of maturity in reading (16). Measure- 
ments were made of three aspects of reading material; 
namely, its intellectual challenge, richness of ideas, 
and readability. Using needed distinctions drawn 
from fiction and nonfiction, a verbalized scale of 
five levels was designed for intellectual challenge and 
richness of ideas (16, p. 98-103). Five levels of 
reading ease were also identified through the use of 
the Flesch Readability Formula. The five-level scales 
thus developed were applied to books, both fiction 
and nonfiction, and to magazines reported by different 
classes of readers who were interviewed in the matu- 
rity study. The resulting scores were not averaged 
or combined in any way but were regarded as a 
three-pronged profile of the degree of maturity of the 
materials read by individuals and groups. With further 
refinements, Asheim’s techniques offer promise for 
valuable use in the future. 

READABILITY OF ADULT MATERIALS. On the basis 
of the evidence secured by Gray and Leary (14) it 
was estimated that half of the reading material avail- 
able about 1930 was too difficult for half of the 
adult population to read. As a result of these findings, 
a great amount of research has been carried on to 
determine factors which influence readability and to 
develop objective measures of the readability of 
printed material. Valuable use is being made today of 
the readability formulas that are available. For ex- 
ample, Farr (11) studied the level of reading diffi- 
culty in printed communications between manage- 
ment and employees. He found that much of it was 
written at a difficulty level far too high for the in- 
tended audience and that such material could readily 
be made more readable through proper rewriting. 
Other investigators have also reported that occupa- 
tional literature falls far Short of desirable levels of 
interest and readability. Of major social importance 
is the finding of Michaelis and Tyler (27) to the 
effect that the United Nations publications are too 
difficult for high-school students to read readily. 
Such findings are usually accompanied by vigorous 
pleas for the simplification of adult reading material. 
As a result, the editorial staffs of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books are becoming readability-conscious, 
To an ever-increasing extent publications are being 
written to the readability levels of their intended 
audiences, 
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Social Effects of Reading. Studies of the social 
effects of reading are concerned with how much and 
in what direction reading may affect the social under- 
standings, interests, attitudes, and behavior of chil- 
dren and adults. Prior to 1947 a score or more of 
relevant studies had been reported (45, p. 185-87), 
A summary of findings (12) led to the conclusion 
that reading may and does influence, to a greater or 
less extent and in varied directions, the understand- 
ings, attitudes, interests, beliefs, morals, judgments, 
and actions of readers. However, numerous factors 
determine the extent and character of these effects, 
such as the reader’s background of experience, his 
predispositions, motives, and emotional status, confi- 
dence in the press and its Persuasive power, and the 
Prestige and personal influence of the opinion of 
leaders involved (38, p. 275-410). 

Of special concern have been the personal and 
social effects of the reading of comic books and comic 
strips. Banning (3) concluded that it is a symptom 
rather than a cause of maladjustment and that a 
reasonable amount of such reading serves some of 
the normal needs of individuals. Hoult (18) found 
that delinquent and nondelinquent children read about 
the same number of “harmless comics,” but that the 
former read many more that include “questionable” 
content. He suggested for further study: Do stories 
“dealing exclusively with criminal behavior tend to 
help keep the ‘spirit of crime’ alive in delinquency 
areas and aid the delinquent child in rationalizing 
his own actions?” 

Steps in the Further Development of a Sociology 
of Reading. In concluding a study of the effects of 
the depression on reading, Waples suggested that “a 
sociology of reading will develop in so far as we 
learn who reads what and why over consecutive 
periods of time” (44, p. 200-201). This proposal is 
based on two assumptions: that what people read is 
a measure of their attitudes, and that the people 
whose attitudes are of most interest in the study of 
Public opinion actually read enough to reveal their 
attitudes. If these assumptions are accepted, the fur- 
ther development of a sociology of reading involves 
three major tasks: (a) “to determine the most sig- 
nificant facts concerning the reading of any popula- 
tion group, ie., facts that best describe their total 
reading behavior and which also bear most directly 
upon important hypotheses of social science”; (b) 
“to devise valid indexes of the facts that reflect 
central tendencies, indexes which will enable social 
scientists to apply reading data to their own prob- 
lems”; (c) “to arrange for the continuous recording 
of such facts for adequate samples of the reading 
Population in relation to social changes in the popu- 
lation at large” (44, p. 201). 

A second valuable suggestion has been made by 
Muller (29) as a result of extended studies and 


and the symbolic-interaction 
approach. The first emphasizes the objective phases 
of behavior and views human nature as the result of 
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neuromuscular reflexes which develop into habits 
largely through the process of conditioning. The sec- 
ond emphasizes the subjective phases of behavior and 
views human nature as more or less plastic and as 
characterized by a set of impulses which express 
themselves in the stream of incessant activity. Be- 
cause of its great value in securing an understanding 
of reading behavior, Muller makes a vigorous plea 
for a much wider use of the symbolic-interaction 
approach in studies of reading in adult life. Efforts 
to make use of this approach are illustrated in studies 
by Strang (42) and by Gray and Rogers (16). 
Future studies relating to the sociology of reading 
should doubtless become increasingly world-wide in 
scope. The need for such an expansion is emphasized 
in recent discussions (1, 2) of the interdependence 
of knowledge among countries in a global world. 
We need also to know more fully the social effects of 
truly international publications, such as the UNESCO 
Courier, and of planned international exchanges of 
newspapers and magazines. Finally, information from 
certain centers of the world’s population which are 
not now represented in the international exchange of 
information, such as the Chinese People’s Republic, 
would add wide dimensions to our knowledge of the 
current social and political effects of reading. 


JULY 1957 WILLIAM S. GRAY 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF READ- 
ING. Research in the physiology and psychology of 
reading began about 1850. As new and illuminating 
facts were identified, they stimulated inquiry concern- 
ing an ever-widening range of reading problems. This 
process has continued until practically every known 
aspect of the physiology and psychology of reading 
has now been subjected to scientific inquiry. In the 
summary that follows, the results of research relating 
to the physiology and the psychology of reading will 
be summarized separately. 

Physiological Aspects of Reading. As generally 
defined, the physiology of reading relates to the 
visual, auditory, speech or articulatory, and other 
bodily processes that function in the act of reading. 
Attention will be focused in this section on the results 
of research concerning vision, hearing, and speech 
as they relate to reading. 

VISUAL PROCESSES IN READING. Before research 
concerning the visual processes in reading began, it 
was assumed that the eyes moved continuously along 
the lines in reading (60, p. 16). About 1879, Javal 
secured evidence that challenged the validity of this 
assumption. During the next three decades scores of 
investigators sought both to develop improved re- 
search techniques and to extend knowledge of the be- 
havior of the eyes in reading. One of the most detailed 
and carefully planned of these studies was reported 
in 1915 by Schmidt (102), who photographed eye 
movements in both oral and silent reading of children 
in Grades Il to XII inclusive. His findings led to the 
conclusion that the eyes of good readers proceed 
along the lines in a series of quick movements alter- 
nating with longer pauses. During these pauses, or 
fixations, familiar words are recognized as wholes, 
often in units of two or more. If unfamiliar words 
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are encountered, attention is directed to their details 
in search for clues to their pronunciation or meaning, 
or both. When the eyes reach the end of a line, they 
make a return sweep to a point near the beginning of 
the next line and then continue the movement-fixation 
pattern described above. At times the forward move- 
ments may be interrupted by backward movements, 
called regressions. 

The findings of investigators who preceded and 
who followed Schmidt support the foregoing descrip- 
tion. Of special significance were the findings of Gray 
(47, Ch. III), who secured photographic records in 
1953-54 of the eye movements of mature readers in 
each of fourteen different languages. These records 
showed clearly that the grosser movements of the 
eyes in reading are essentially the same the world 
over, independent of the form or structure of the 
language or culture involved. Since eye movements 
are greatly influenced by the mental activities that 
occur in reading, these findings indicate that the 
basic mental processes in reading are similar through- 
out the world. 

As revealed by research, the optimal pattern of 
eye movements in reading is characterized by a small 
number of pauses, short duration of fixation pauses, 
and few regressions. Using lines 90 mm in length 
and subjects varying from the primary grades to 
adults, Schmidt (102, p. 39-41) found that the 
number of movements per line varied in silent read- 
ing from 10.8 to 4.1, and in oral reading from 11.5 
to 6.1. Corresponding ranges for duration of fixations 
in thousandths of a second varied in silent reading 
from 470 to 214, and in oral reading from 524 to 
230. For number of regressions per line, the range 
varied in silent reading from 4.0 to none, and in oral 
reading from 3.7 to 0.2. As shown by the findings 
of Buswell (22), Gilbert (44), Ballantine (77, Part 
Il), Schmidt (102), and others, readers generally 
but not always acquire improved types of eye move- 
ments as they advance from the lower grades to 
college and adulthood. 

The wide range in the character of the eye move- 
ments, as revealed by the foregoing records, is 
impressive. Such differences are due to many different 
factors other than the level of reading proficiency 
attained. As summarized by Vernon (138, Ch. IV), 
these include typographical factors, such as the length 
of line and size of type; the age and maturity of the 
reader; the purpose for reading; the nature of the 
material read; and, to some extent, “fixed habits of 
eye movements.” One possible explanation offered 
for faulty motor habits is the method used in learn- 
ing to read. “But whatever the origin, it seems clear 
that the use of frequent short pauses, or less frequent 
long pauses, and the tendency to overrun the word 
and then regress to it, are permanent ocular-motor 
habits, unconnected with Perception and assimilation 
of the reading content” (138, p. 96). According to 
Dearborn, as quoted by Tinker, “the better readers 
soon tend to form ‘short-lived motor habits’ in which 
about the same number of Pauses are made per line 
for that particular material. Generally, the first pause 
in the line is longest, the last somewhat shorter, and 
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those between still shorter” (121, p. 248). A recent 
study by Walton (141) secured further evidence that 
supports the foregoing conclusions. 

The location of the first and last fixations on a 
line has been a matter of wide interest. Huey and 
Dearborn, as pointed out by Tinker (121, p. 249), 
found that from 78 to 82 percent of the printed line 
is covered generally by fixations. Tinker secured data 
which also showed that as the materials read become 
more difficult and as reading and study become in- 
creasingly analytical, more and more of the line is 
covered by fixations (121, p. 249). He also reported 
that approximately 94 percent of the reading time 
is usually devoted to pauses and six percent to inter- 
fixation movements. 

Since regressive movements decrease the speed of 
reading, much research has been carried on to deter- 
mine their causes. As a result of a critical review of 
pertinent literature, Tinker (121) concluded that one 
type of regression is to correct inaccurate first fixa- 
tions at the beginning of lines. Other regressions 
within the line are to achieve better perception of 
words and apprehension of meaning. Data secured 
by Bayle (8) indicated that regressions occur also 
when the flow of thought is interrupted, when per- 
ception is inadequate, and when eye movements over- 
reach or underreach the limits of the reader’s span 
of recognition. Of major importance is her conclusion 
that regressive movements “must be regarded as 
necessary parts of the reading process under those 
conditions where detailed search for meaning is 
required” (8, p. 35). 

The preceding discussion relates only to the grosser 
movements of the eyes in reading. Many investigators 
have extended their studies to identify minor move- 
ments in both the horizontal and the vertical planes. 
Their findings have been described at length by 
Schmidt (102, Ch. V), Vernon (138, Ch. II), Wood- 
worth (151, Ch. XXIII), and others. Because they 
are of interest only to those making highly refined 
studies of eye movements in reading, they are not 
described here. 

Visual Anomalies and Reading. The relationship 
between visual defects and reading efficiency has 
long been a subject of much debate and considerable 
research. A detailed summary of findings by Robinson 
(99) in 1946 led her to conclude that the results of 
research were as yet inconclusive concerning the 
amount of importance to attach to certain visual 
anomalies. Among the reasons offered was the wide 
range in the age of the subjects included in experi- 
ments, the varying conditions under which the studies 
were carried on, and failure in many instances to 
identify visual defects through the use of refined 
methods. 

The evidence reviewed, however, justified two very 
important conclusions. The first is that the visual 
difficulties linked most frequently “with reading in- 
ability and apparently in need of more careful investi- 
gation are hyperopia, hyperopic astigmatism, binocular 
incoordination, visual fields, and aniseikonia if 
younger children are being studied” (99, p. 29). The 
second is that cooperative research on the part of 
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refractionists and specialists in reading is greatly 
needed. 

Since the date of Robinson’s summary, much re- 
search in this field has been reported, involving the 
use of different research techniques. For example, 
Jackson and Schye (62) compared the visual status 
of normal and retarded readers, as identified through 
the use of the Snellen chart, with their scores on 
reading and intelligence tests. Such studies are open 
to the criticism that the measures of vision used are 
not sufficiently analytical and precise. Furthermore, 
investigators often fail, as in this case, to partial 
out the influence of intelligence which is a vital 
factor in the ability to read. 

Far more exact studies have included visual exami- 
nations by eye specialists. For example, Eames (37) 
compared the visual status of 1000 reading failures, 
500 ophthalmic patients, and 150 unselected cases. 
He found that hypermetropia (far-sightedness) and 
exophoria (muscle imbalance) at the reading distance 
retarded speed of word recognition. In a subsequent 
study (39) he found that restricted visual fields 
reduce speed of visual perception. Steinberg and 
Rosenberg (110), experimenting with 1000 children 


in Grades IV to VIII, inclusive, also found that 
abnormal lateral phorias interfere with reading 
achievement, particularly in the case of low IQ 
students. 


Investigators, such as Bing (11), Traxler and 
Townsend (135, 136), and others who have recently 
summarized the results of pertinent research, caution 
against drawing final conclusions from the diverse 
types of studies that have been reported. The evidence 
available lends support, however, to the conclusions 
reached by Robinson. It also indicates that a thorough 
visual examination should be made in diagnosing 
cases of reading deficiency in which the cause is not 
yet known. 

SPEECH AND ARTICULATORY Processes. By virtue 
of its very nature, oral reading involves various 
speech and articulatory processes. They are as com- 
plex as the visual processes in reading and require 
as thorough exploration for clear understanding. A 
reasonably detailed description of the nature and 
function of the speech mechanism has been reported 
by Henry (56). The extent to which the organs of 
speech are involved in silent reading was a matter 
of debate and research during the first quarter of 
the century. Huey (60, Ch. VII) directed attention 
to the fact that most people move their lips to a 
greater or less extent when reading silently. Even 
when such movements are not visible, inner speech 
occurs which takes the form of incipient movements 
in the larynx, the tip or base of the tongue, the palate, 
or other parts of the vocal apparatus. Because of the 
nature of such movements, it has been difficult to 
secure adequate records of them. In 1913, Pintner 
(91) summarized previous studies relating to “inner 
speech” during silent reading and concluded that 
articulation accompanies silent reading to some ex- 
tent. Curtis, as quoted by Gray (45, p. 157), secured 
records of the movements of the larynx through the 
use of a sensitive tambour placed over this organ. 
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Records of its movements were made on a moving 
drum. He found that they occurred in 15 out of 20 
cases, Failure to secure records in five cases was 
attributed to lack of refinement of the recording 
instrument or to the fact that movements occurred 
in other parts of the vocal apparatus, even if they 
did not occur in the larynx. 

Other experimenters, such as Reed (96) and Secor 
(104), using different methods, secured conflicting 
evidence of the extent of incipient movements of the 
vocal apparatus in silent reading. Final conclusions 
must await, therefore, the development of more re- 
fined research techniques. Those who favor the view 
that movements of the vocal apparatus are an invari- 
able accompaniment of silent reading do so on the 
theory that meanings and language are so closely 
related in consciousness that the recognition of mean- 
ing in reading cannot occur without the reinstatement 
of the movements involved in vocalization. Others 
maintain that the presence of vocal movements in 
silent reading is a by-product of current methods of 
teaching pupils to read. The nonoral method of 
teaching reading introduced by McDade (72) was 
based on this assumption. A comparison by Buswell 
(23) of lip movements in silent reading among 237 
children taught by the nonoral method and 351 
taught by other methods showed that 17 percent of 
the former group and 21 percent of the latter moved 
their lips while reading. In the light of the evidence 
now available, the burden of proof rests on those 
who maintain that incipient movements of the vocal 
apparatus do not occur, or, if they do, that they do 
not reduce efficiency in silent reading. 

A second issue is concerned with the relation of 
speech defects to reading. Bond (16) found no differ- 
ence in incidence of speech defects between good and 
poor silent readers. When oral reading was consid- 
ered, it was found that 35 percent of the children 
who were retarded in oral reading but were good in 
silent reading had speech defects. On the contrary, 
those who were good in oral reading but poor in 
silent reading had no such defects. A later review of 
research findings led Hildreth (57) to conclude that 
a history of speech defects is prominent in reading 
failures, that children with speech defects read more 
slowly orally than children with normal speech, and 
that stutterers average a grade below normal in com- 
prehension and two grades below in rate of reading. 

More recently, Eames (38) made an extensive 
survey of available research and found that the 
evidence is not conclusive concerning the relation- 
ship between reading and speech defects, “However, 
certain broad generalizations can be drawn: neuro- 
logical lesions in the language centers or their inter- 
connections may impair both speech and reading; 
failure or inadequacy of auditory association and 
discrimination may predispose to either speech or 
reading trouble; speech defects occur in a certain 
Proportion of reading failures and vice versa; emo- 
tional reactions to speech difficulties may impair 
reading; oral reading is more difficult for a person 
with a speech defect” (38, p. 53-54). Eames also 
concluded that whereas speech defects may be a 
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cause of reading failure, both speech and reading 
deficiencies may arise from the same basic defect, 

The relation between breathing and oral expression 
which occurs during expiration has also been studied. 
According to Gray (45), the length of expiration 
periods should vary with the nature of the material 
read and with the inflection, force, and other factors 
that influence oral reading. Expiration “may proceed 
in a way to be of direct assistance in expression or 
it may go on in a way which gives every evidence 
that control and adjustment are lacking” (45, Pp. 
171). 

Hearing. The findings of studies reported by Bond 
(16) in 1935 showed that good readers in general 
ranked higher than poor readers in auditory acuity 
and were somewhat superior in auditory discrimina- 
tion. They showed also that good and poor readers 
exhibited greater differences in auditory acuity, 
blending, memory of rhythm, auditory discrimination, 
and auditory perception techniques when taught by 
phonic rather than by look and Say methods (16, 
p- 39). 

Henry (56), using a Maico D5 Audiometer with 
tone values ranging from 128 to 11,584 cycles, identi- 
fied a low-tone factor, 128-256 cycles, a medium-tone 
factor, 2048-2896 cycles, and a high-tone factor, 
8192-11,584 cycles. She then tested with the audi- 
ometer three hundred elementary-school children 
whose reading achievement had been ascertained, and 
found that “high-tone hearing loss is one of the 
causes of reading deficiency, even that poor reading 
might be viewed as symptomatic of high-tone loss” 
(56, p. 57). Ewers (41) reported the results of 43 
auditory tests given to 140 high-school students who 
had previously been tested in both oral and silent 
reading. The auditory tests measured not only audi- 
tory acuity, but also all aspects of auditory discrim- 
ination, including pitch, rhythm, quality, memory of 
pitch Gestalt, loudness, and variations of them. The 
scores on the auditory test which correlated most 
highly with those of the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
were for pitch discrimination for tones of short 
impulse. Further analysis showed that the “short 
impulse” aspect of the test was most crucial. The 
investigator pointed out that this deficiency may 
interfere seriously in the Process of learning to read 
when phonic methods are used. The auditory skills 
which appeared to be more important in oral than 
in silent reading were “memory, pitch and loudness 
plus knowledge of the sounds that belong to particu- 
lar symbols plus ability to blend sounds” (41, p. 255). 

Psychological Aspects of Reading. The mental 
Processes involved in reading are subtle, complex, 
and difficult to study. Nevertheless, notable progress 
has been made through research in identifying their 
Nature, the way in which they function, and the 
factors that influence their development. 

Word PERCEPTION. As defined by psychologists, 
word perception involves what is commonly called 
word recognition. Essential requisites are attentive 
adjustment to written or printed symbols, adequate 
visual discrimination to distinguish one word from 
another, and the arousal of associations that result in 
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the recognition of their meanings or pronunciations, 
or both. 

How Word Perception Occurs. Studies of word 
perception among mature readers show that the con- 
text, the total form of words, and their detailed parts 
all function in perceiving words. As early as 1910, 
Huey (60, p. 102-16) summarized pertinent research 
and concluded that in the case of fluent reading the 
general form or outline of a word is a sufficient 
visual cue to its recognition. The aid supplied by the 
context “tips the balance” in favor of its unitary 
recognition. With very familiar words, the letter 
recognitions are checked in their incipiency. With 
new words, the recognition of certain letters may not 
quite complete itself before the whole word is known. 
It is evident, therefore, that we read by phrases, 
words, or letters as we may serve our purpose best. 
Huey also pointed out that wide individual differences 
prevail, which are due in part, at least, to the methods 
by which the reader has learned to read. 

The function and place of analysis were considered 
by Hamilton (53) in a carefully planned experiment, 
including both children and adults. His findings indi- 
cated that in a majority of cases the general charac- 
teristics of a word are the clues by which it is 
recognized, “But when some unfavorable condition 
arises or when the words are strange or difficult, 
additional distinctions within the word are required, 
in which case the parts of the word must be brought 
more or less clearly to consciousness, according to 
the degree of complexity or unfamiliarity . . .” (53, 
p. 52-53). 

Using the results of more recent experimentation 
as a guide, Vernon (139) described in great detail 
the nature of the perceptual act. She concluded that 
both the total word form and the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of a word are important aids to recogni- 
tion. She also identified four steps or stages in word 
perception: (a) vaguely perceived form or contour, 
with (b) certain dominating or specific parts, which 
(c) stimulate auditory or kinesthetic imagery, and 
(d) arouse meaning. These stages are assumed to be 
present in all normal reading situations (139, p. 
118-19). Experiments have shown that children 
recognize visual forms as wholes, somewhat vaguely 
at first but gradually in increasing detail (47, p. 83). 
They show also that in the process of learning to 
read children are influenced more by significant parts 
of words than are adult readers whose perceptual 
habits are more mature. With increase in the famil- 
iarity of words, less and less conscious attention is 
necessary to their details. 

In a study of language difficulties, De Hirsch con- 
cluded that children who have serious language dis- 
ability have difficulty in distinguishing between figure 
and background and in “recognizing and reproducing 
the dimensional and organizational details which 
make for the structural coherence of the Gestalt” 
(35, p. 261). Bruner and Minturn (18) maintain 
that the extent to which the organization forces 
operate is determined by the requirements of recog- 
nition on specific occasions. “Appreciation of this 
point makes more comprehensible the role of ‘mean- 
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ing’ or ‘recognition’ or ‘past experience’ in the organ- 
ization of perception” (18, p. 26). 

When Word Perception Occurs. The early experi- 
ments of Erdmann, Dodge, and others led to the con- 
clusion that clear vision does not occur during 
interfixation movements and that as a result percep- 
tion takes place only during the pauses. After an 
examination of available evidence, Woodworth con- 
cluded years later that distinct vision is possible only 
“if the optical image of the object is stationary upon 
the retina” (151, p. 591). Since eye movements result 
in moving images, the impressions received are 
blurred. This can be avoided only if the retina keeps 
pace with the moving object, or vice versa. 

Amount Perceived at Each Fixation. According to 
earlier investigators and, more recently, Rudisill 
(100), there is a significant relationship between span 
and accuracy of flashed phrase recognition and read- 
ing efficiency. The amount perceived at each fixation 
of the eyes has been measured in two ways. One 
method consists in determining the maximum amount 
that a reader can recognize at a single glance in a 
short-exposure apparatus. This is often called the 
span of perception. As a result of a survey of pertinent 
data, Tinker (130) concluded that adults usually 
recognize at each fixation four, and often five, un- 
related words, varying from 16 to 25 letters. The 
span increases when letters or digits are used in 
meaningful configurations and when words are used 
in sentences. Wide individual variations were reported 
among both children and adults. Early experiments 
indicated that practice did not increase the span of 
perception. More recent experiments show that some 
increase is possible (130, p. 229). Renshaw (97) 
has been one of the most ardent advocates of the 
use of tachistoscopic methods for improving the span 
of perception for digits and words. Sommerfeld (108) 
found little correlation between span of perception 
and any of several measures of reading ability used 
in his study. This problem doubtless merits further 
research, 

A second method of determining the amount per- 
ceived is to calculate the average number of words 
or letters recognized per fixation, as revealed by 
photographic records of eye movements in reading. 
This is called the span of recognition. As a result 
of an elaborate study, Schmidt (102) found that 
adult subjects average for silent reading from 2.15 to 
0.93 words per fixation, high-school students from 
2.04 to 1.04 words, and elementary-school children 
from 2.44 to 1.04 words. These findings agree closely 
with those of other investigators. They indicate that 
the span of perception is usually much greater than 
the span of recognition. One explanation for this 
difference is that in short-exposure experiments, a 
subject has time following a presentation to reflect 
on what he has seen and thus to identify more than 
he can during a fixation pause in reading. It is 
believed, however, that the total perceptual span 
functions during each fixation pause in reading and 
that the reader secures clues to oncoming words 
through impressions received on peripheral sections 
of the retina. 
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Early studies showed that the amount recognized 
per fixation was influenced also by the type of mate- 
rial read, its difficulty, the purpose for reading, and 
the reader’s mastery of the mechanics of reading 
(46, p. 76). In a study of the relationship of ten 
psychological and nine visual factors to span of 
recognition, Harris (55) found (a) that there is little 
relationship between span of recognition and visual 
factors, within the range of normality; and (b) that 
span of recognition is closely correlated with such 
psychological factors as intelligence and speed of 
verbal association, Nahinsky (78) found that more 
was perceived per fixation when words were printed 
in squares as contrasted with the usual typographical 
arrangement or with words printed in spaced groups. 
Paterson and Tinker (87) experimented with various 
typographical arrangements and found that such 
factors as kind of type, size of type, and brightness 
contrast between print and background influence the 
amount recognized at each fixation. 

Speed of Perception. A commonly used measure 
of speed of perception is the duration of fixation 
pauses in reading. According to Schmidt (102), the 
average duration of pauses is slightly over three 
tenths of a second in silent reading for elementary- 
school students, high-school students, and adults, 
and slightly under four tenths of a second for all 
groups in oral reading. Although there are wide indi- 
vidual variations, the duration of fixations is slightly 
shorter on the average for adults than for children. 
Many factors influence the span of perception. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the findings of Eames 
(39), which showed that hypermetropia, exophoria, 
and restricted visual fields reduced speed of percep- 
tion, As a result of studies of college students, Bus- 
well (25) found that speed of perception increased 
as the items perceived moved from isolated to organ- 
ized materials. 

In an elaborate factorial study, Thurstone (119) 
found that the following factors were related to speed 
of perception: the reader's reaction time; his “speed 
of judgment,” that is, readiness with which a choice 
is made; the “speed and strength of closure,” that is, 
the time required to fill in details and complete a 
percept and persistence in maintaining a configura- 
tion against distraction; and the “ability to manipulate 
two or more configurations simultaneously.” Postman 
and Rosenzweig (92) reported that the speed with 
which items are recognized depends on the frequency 
with which they have been discriminated and used in 
the past. Other investigators report that the presenta- 
tion of long as contrasted with short words, of emo- 
tionally toned words, of least preferred words, and 
the vibration of copy slow down perception time. 

Errors in Interpreting Research Findings. In a 
review of perceptual research and methods of learn- 
ing, Buswell (24) concluded that tachistoscopic ex- 
Posures and eye-movement records do not provide 
comparable measures of perception. When the find- 
ings are considered separately, significantly different 
and often extreme conclusions are drawn from them. 
He therefore recommended that they should be con- 
sidered together. He also proposed that reading be 
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defined “as a process of direct association between 
perceptual stimulus and meaning without any inter- 
vening subvocalization.” When guided by this con- 
cept, “students in perceptual research can explore 
the limits of efficiency in perception and their relation 
to the controlling factor of comprehension” (24, p. 
526). As implied by the foregoing comments, great 
caution must be observed in accepting the conclu- 
sions of any one investigator. Each significant study 
adds something to an understanding of the perceptual 
process in reading. The critical summaries by Huey 
(60), Tinker (121), Vernon (138, 139), and Wood- 
worth (151) are among the best sources now avail- 
able for a comprehensive view of pertinent findings 
and needed research. 

THE APPREHENSION AND INTERPRETATION OF MEAN- 
ING. In the effort to learn more about the processes 
involved in understanding what is read, investigators 
have used various research techniques. As early as 
1917, Thorndike (118) made an analysis of the 
mistakes of students in paragraph reading. He found 
that in efficient reading each word produces a correct 
meaning, each such element of meaning is given a 
correct weight in comparison with others, and the 
resulting ideas are examined and validated to make 
sure that they satisfy the mental set or adjustment or 
purpose for which the reading was done. He also 
maintained that effective reading includes all the 
characteristics of typical reasoning or problem solving. 

Through factor analysis, Davis (34) attempted to 
identify the basic factors in comprehension, using as 
a point of departure nine skills considered important 
by reading authorities. As a result, the following 
components of comprehension were derived: word 
knowledge; reasoning in reading, including ability to 
infer meanings and to weave together several state- 
ments; ability to focus attention on a writer's explicit 
statements almost to the exclusion of their implica- 
tions; ability to identify an author's intent, purpose, 
or point of view; ability to figure out from the con- 
text the meaning of an unfamiliar word or to deter- 
mine which of several known meanings is most 
appropriate in its particular contextual setting; ability 
to grasp the detailed statements in a passage; ability 
to follow the organization of a passage and to identify 
antecedents and referents to it; specific knowledge of 
literary devices; and ability to select the main thought 
of a passage. 

A third type of study was reported by Piekarz 
(90), who conducted detailed interviews with good 
and poor readers to learn what they read. Analyses of 
the recorded interpretations of the passages read 
showed that a lower-level reader directed the major- 
ity of her attention to the literal surface meanings of 
the selection, giving only passing attention to the 
implied meanings and to a critical evaluation. The 
responses of a higher-level reader “were more evenly 
distributed among these three broad areas of in- 
terpretation. He moved freely from specifics to gen- 
eralities and from the literal surface meanings to the 
implied meanings and evaluations of the selection” 
(90, p. 309). 

From these and other analyses it is apparent that 
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there are at least three broad aspects of interpretation 
in reading; namely, word knowledge, apprehending 
the meaning of passages, and thoughtful reaction to 
and the use or application of the ideas read. The 
speed at which the reader interprets what he reads 
also merits emphasis. 

Word Knowledge. The nature, variety, and difficulty 
of word meanings has been discussed by Dolch in 
Reading and Word Meanings (36). He emphasizes 
the fact that each reader brings to the interpretation 
of a passage the meanings which he has previously 
attached to specific words. It follows that the extent of 
the meaning vocabulary of a reader depends on the 
richness and variety of his previous experiences. Un- 
fortunately, however, he cannot always rely on the 
meanings which he has previously attached to specific 
words. This is due to the fact that many of the words 
read have meanings different from those the reader 
knows. As a result, he must search, sometimes very 
diligently, for the “right” meaning. The essence of 
this phase of the reading act, according to Richards 
(98), is to select and combine relevant items of ex- 
perience that are implied by the immediate context, 
by the author’s mood, tone, or intention, and by 
everything the reader knows that makes clear the 
meaning of a passage. Not infrequently, however, 
these sources of information are inadequate and the 
reader must make use of other aids, such as the 
dictionary, in identifying appropriate meanings. 

During the last decade investigators have become 
increasingly concerned about the nature of the mean- 
ings that are attached to words. Feifel and Lorge 
(42), for example, gave a vocabulary test to children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 to identify differences 
in the nature of their responses. They found that 
younger children responded in terms of use and de- 
scription definitions, illustrations, repetition, and in- 
ferior-type explanations. They perceived words as 
concrete ideas. Older children responded with syn- 
onym definitions and with relatively more adequate 
explanations; they tended also to stress abstract or 
“class” features of word meanings. 

Kruglov (66) gave multiple-choice tests to identify 
conceptual levels involved in the choice of meanings. 
She found that “even though a definition of a higher 
conceptual level is presented to the young child he 
tends to choose the response characteristic of . . . - 
his own conceptual level . . . . even when more ab- 
stract definitions in the form of synonyms are pre- 
sented to him and are within his vocabulary range” 
(66, p. 242). Russell (101) hypothesized that word 
knowledge has three dimensions: depth (complete- 
ness), breadth (number of subject areas embraced), 
and height (quantitative aspect). To check this view, 
tests were given to students in the upper grades and 
in junior and senior high schools. The data revealed 
“rather continuous growth” in all the phases of 
vocabulary tested. In terms of raw scores, “this growth 
fluctuates considerably from grade to grade and from 
test to test” (101, p. 354). They revealed also “pos- 
sible next steps in the study of depth, breadth, and 
height of children’s vocabularies” (101, p. 375). 

The foregoing discussion indicates that the nature 
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of the meanings associated with a given word depends 
on the reader's age, degree of maturity, and experi- 
ence with the concept. Each individual possesses his 
own reservoir of meanings (adequate or inadequate) 
which he can associate with the printed symbol and 
from which he must choose a particular meaning for 
each situation. 

Apprehending the Meaning of What Is Read. Many 
of the mental processes involved in grasping the 
meaning of sentences and paragraphs were suggested 
earlier in reference to the findings of Thorndike, 
Davis, and Piekarz. In emphasizing the fact that the 
grasp of meaning involves a high type of thinking, 
Thorndike pointed out that “the mind is assailed as 
it were by every word in the paragraph. It must select, 
repress, soften, emphasize, correlate and organize, all 
under the influence of the right mental set or purpose 
or demand” (118, p. 329). 

Following a review of previous studies, Harris 
(54) identified four major kinds of operations in com- 
prehending literary materials: “translating” (which 
includes securing literal meanings, interpreting figura- 
tive language, and recognizing such items as the ante- 
cedents of pronouns), “summarizing,” “inferring tone, 
mood, and intent,” and “relating technique and mean- 
ing.” When factor analysis was applied to the scores 
made on tests of ability to perform these various 
operations, he found a general factor or ability run- 
ning through them. He concluded, therefore, that 
the comprehension of literature can be viewed as a 
general function which has varied aspects. 

In most discussions of comprehension, an accurate 
grasp of relationships is recognized as very important. 
Of special value in this connection are the results of 
a study by Werner and Kaplan (143). They found 
that ability to see relationships and to derive the 
correct meaning from the context improves with age. 
This was accepted as evidence of growth in stability 
of word meaning and in the acceptance by the reader 
of conventional language. There is also less confusion 
between word meaning and sentence meaning as age 
increases. Furthermore, a subject is able to attach 
right meanings to unknown words “only if he grasps 
the nature of the sentence as a stable and articulate 
structure” (143, p. 55). 

In a radically different type of study, Strom (113) 
found little relationship between comprehension level 
and ability to classify crucial elements of grammar 
and syntax. Her approach to the problem was quite 
different from that of Werner and Kaplan, who 
deduced an understanding of syntactical relations from 
the subjects’ thought processes in the act of deter- 
mining meaning. It seems fair to conclude in the 
light of the findings of both studies that whereas 
formal knowledge of grammar and syntax may not 
be essential, the conscious or unconscious sensing of 
appropriate relationships within sentence elements and 
structure facilitates a clear grasp of meaning. 

As pointed out earlier, the mental processes in- 
volved vary with the purposes for reading. Evidence 
supporting this point of view was reported early by 
Judd and Buswell (65), who secured eye-movement 
records of twenty subjects reading a newspaper ac- 
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count, rapidly merely to find out what it was about 
and carefully in order to answer questions about it. 
Their analysis of the records and other data secured 
led to the conclusion that the printed page is a mass 
of impressions which the active mind begins to or- 
ganize and arrange in terms of some plan or purpose. 
In related studies they found that the processes in- 
volved in apprehending meaning vary also with the 
kind of material read, its difficulty, and the reader’s 
familiarity with the material. 

Reacting to and Using the Ideas Apprehended. As a 
good reader grasps the literal meaning of a passage 
he usually engages in a number of supplementary 
steps or processes, such as drawing inferences; seeing 
implications; judging the validity, quality, effective- 
ness or appropriateness of the ideas presented; com- 
paring the views of different authors on the same 
issue; applying the ideas acquired to new situations; 
solving problems and integrating the ideas read with 
previous experiences so that new insights, rational 
attitudes, and improved patterns of thinking and act- 
ing are acquired. 

Many of these types of reading are often referred 
to as critical reading. In a study at the middle-grade 
level of the relationship between “literal and critical 
reading comprehension,” Betts (10) found a correla- 
tion of .23 when intelligence was partialed out. 
Nardelli (79) reported that specific training to help 
children draw inferences and recognize propaganda 
devices was effective among sixth-grade students. 
Many of the processes involved in these various types 
of reading occur more or less unconsciously and 
include both cognitive and affective aspects. Most of 
what we know concerning their cognitive aspects has 
been derived from classroom observations and general 
psychological analyses. The following description by 
Strang of the steps involved in one of them is typical: 
“In reading to obtain proof on any point the student 
will first formulate the assumptions which are to be 
studied. Then he will select, as he reads, the ideas 
significantly related to the assumptions. He will search 
for evidence in support of or opposed to the as- 
sumptions and weigh each bit of evidence as he reads. 
If evidence accumulates against one of his original 
assumptions, he will change it. Finally, he will act 
upon the assumptions for which he has obtained 
proof.” This requires “scientific thinking which in- 
cludes elements of observation, analysis, synthesis, 
selective recall, and imagination as well as ability to 
recognize the problem, judge the adequacy of data, 
discover essential relationships, and suspend judgment 
until enough reliable evidence is available on which 
to draw conclusions” (112, p. 47-48). 

A promising departure from the earlier practice of 
deducing information concerning reading processes 
was reported by Bloom and Broder (15). In an effort 
to gain insight concerning the processes involved in 
problem-solving in reading, they made use of readers’ 
introspections. Three basic aspects of the process 
emerged. First, a sequence of “tension-relaxation” 
appeared to accompany and to facilitate problem- 
solving for most students. Evidence was secured of 
“an optimum tension-relaxation pattern.” Second, they 


found a process of distinguishing foreground-back- 
ground relationships which was closely related to suc- 
cess in problem-solving. Four phases of foreground- 
background relationships were identified: the speed 
with which such relationships could be established, 
the strength with which they could be held, the amount 
of detail which could be brought to the foreground, 
and their degree of relevance. Third, they found the 
selection by the reader of “key points” which were 
used in attacking the problem. The reader first at- 
tempted to dispose of an unfamiliar element; next he 
selected a point which stood out as a starting point; 
he then attempted to limit the problem. This last 
step proved to be more characteristic of superior than 
of poor students (15, p. 99-103). The need is urgent 
for similar studies of the interpretative processes in 
various types of reading. 

Of major significance also is the increased im- 
portance which has been attached recently to non- 
cognitive factors which function in interpretation, 
such as the reader's emotional status, deep-seated 
attitudes, dominant interests, and personality structure. 
Many investigators have presented evidence which 
shows that a reader is more likely to accept a state- 
ment or argument which harmonizes with, rather 
than runs counter to, his attitudes and beliefs. Crossen 
found that “an unfavorable attitude toward a topic 
of some personal and immediate concern tends to 
interfere with the critical reading of materials about 
that topic” (32, p. 94). Lefford (67) points out that 
a reader’s ability to reason accurately in a nonemo- 
tional situation is no indication of his ability to do 
so in an emotional one. McKillop (73) found that 
answers to questions of fact are far less affected by 
the reader’s attitudes than are answers to questions 
which require value judgments and evaluative con- 
clusions. Cannell and MacDonald (27) found that 
the acceptance of the findings of the relationship be- 
tween smoking and cancer differed significantly on 
the part of smokers and nonsmokers. Obviously, the 
problem of developing readers who interpret and make 
decisions on a strictly rational basis is a very chal- 
lenging one. 

Nature of Interpretation by Mature Readers. Using 
the results of research and the expressed views of 
experts, Gray and Rogers (50) developed a scale for 
appraising maturity in reading, including five major 
aspects: interest in reading, Purposes that lead to 
reading, amount of reading, kind of materials read, 
and capacity to interpret. The scale was applied to 
adults of various educational levels. An analysis of 
the data secured showed that those who ranked high 
in the first four aspects of reading also ranked high 
in: (a) ability to grasp the literal or sense meaning, 
including ability to make a complete summary, or- 
ganized so as to show interrelatedness of all ideas, 
both main ideas and details; (b) ability to enrich 
one’s grasp of literal meaning through the recognition 
of meanings implied but not directly stated, the recall 
of appropriate and related experiences, and the reach- 
ing of conclusions or making of generalizations not 
Stated by the author; (c) ability to make evaluative 
reactions, including an attitude of inquiry concerning 
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the value, the quality, and the accuracy of what is 
read, and a tendency to suspend judgment and to use 
rational standards in reaching conclusions concerning 
the worth of what is read; and (d) ability to use or 
apply what is read, including recognition, implicit or 
explicit, that the ideas acquired may have personal 
or social value, and insightfulness, breadth, and pene- 
tration in recognizing uses or applications of what is 
read (50, p. 104-8). 

Factors RELATED TO PROGRESS IN READING. Effort 
to identify the factors that influence progress in 
reading began early in the current century and has 
continued ever since. The studies reported relate 
either to progress in reading in relation to total growth 
pattern or to factors relating to progress in specific 
aspects of reading. 

Progress in Reading in Relation to Total Growth 
Pattern. For two decades or more Olson has been a 
vigorous proponent of the view that progress in read- 
ing is influenced very largely by the total growth pat- 
tern of the learner. The basic study (83) on which 
his contention is based was carried on at the Child 
Development Laboratory, University of Michigan. It 
involved observations and measurements of the growth 
and development of children—physically, intellect- 
ually, socially, and emotionally—over a period of six 
years. Age norms in each aspect of growth were de- 
termined. The average of all the age values attained 
by a child at a given time was called his “organismic 
age.” A comparison of individual growth curves in 
reading with those of organismic age showed that 
both followed closely the same trend. This led Olson 
to conclude that a child’s total pattern of growth 
exerts a greater influence on progress in reading than 
growth in any one aspect of development. Variations 
from this general trend were recognized. For example, 
a child who is deprived of adequate or appropriate 
instruction in reading may not achieve in harmony 
with his potentials. Furthermore, delayed progress 
may be due to such specific causes as hyperthyroid- 
ism. 

Olson used measures of various aspects of physio- 
logical growth: development of wrist bones (carpal 
age), weight, height, eruption of teeth (dental age), 
and strength in kilograms (grip age). The data secured 
showed that a given child attained a specific age in 
each of these aspects of growth at about the same 
time. These findings have since been confirmed by 
Anderson and Hughes (4). They emphasized the fact 
that boys who began to read late were physically less 
mature than boys who began to read early. This find- 
ing is particularly significant since the boys studied 
were originally matched fof intelligence. The in- 
vestigators concluded that mental age alone may not 
be an adequate measure of maturity. They also found 
that girls, who usually excel boys in beginning read- 
ing, tend, age for age, to be more mature physically 
if not mentally than boys. A subsequent study (5) 
reported that sex differences in age of learning to 
read disappeared in the high IQ group. 

Other investigators have studied single aspects of 
physical growth in relation to reading progress. The 
data secured supply few, if any, conclusive positive 
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findings and an occasional negative one. For example, 
Tyler (137) found that the age of sexual maturity 
did not provide a reliable prediction of reading age. 
Throughout these studies there is an underlying as- 
sumption, well stated by Tyler, that “all features of 
the changing structures and functions of the organism 
are intertwined in some kind of systematic interre- 
latedness” (137, p. 85). 

Social and emotional factors have been studied 
largely in relation to retarded readers. During the 
last two decades, however, an increasing amount of 
attention has been given to the influence of these 
factors on progress in reading among children in 
general. Through the use of the Rorschach Test in the 
kindergarten and primary grades, Meyer (76) secured 
evidence of the importance of social and emotional 
readiness for reading among young children. Equally 
significant have been the findings of scores of in- 
vestigators which support the assumption that social 
and emotional development are also significant factors 
in reading progress. There is wide agreement that 
such development predisposes to mental security, 
which in turn favors progress in reading. Stewart 
(111), as well as other investigators, has shown, how- 
ever, that either social or emotional immaturity or 
maladjustment, or both, may exist without producing 
reading retardation. The description of the social 
and emotional characteristics given by Meyer of his 
“achieving readers” was to the effect that they “are 
in rapport with their environment and exhibit capac- 
ities for both personal and situational adaptations” 
(76, p. 424). 

The results of numerous studies supply clear evi- 
dence of a positive correlation between progress in 
reading ability and mental capacity. The correlations 
reported vary from less than .20 to more than .60. 
The fact that they were not higher indicates in gen- 
eral that there are factors other than intelligence that 
influence progress in reading. Various explanations 
have been offered for the wide range in the correla- 
tions. It has been shown repeatedly that the correla- 
tions are much higher if based on verbal rather than 
nonverbal portions of intelligence tests. Evidence 
secured by Lennon (68) indicates that for some 
groups the correlations increase more or less con- 
sistently from grade to grade. In explanation he sug- 
gested that intelligence-test scores may become 
increasingly dependent on school learning. Bliesmer 
(14) compared the achievement in reading of bright 
and dull children of the same mental age. He found 
that whereas the two groups were comparable in word 
recognition, the bright children were greatly superior 
in the more complex aspects of reading. These find- 
ings imply that the correlations may differ with the 
nature of the reading tests used. The validity of cor- 
relations obtained between scores on group intelligence 
tests and reading achievement has been questioned by 
many investigators because of the influence of read- 
ing on the former. Barbe (7) reasoned that if this is 
true, improvement in reading ability should be fol- 
lowed by an increase in IQ's. He tested this assump- 
tion under experimental conditions and found no 
significant changes in intelligence quotients after read- 
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ing rate and comprehension had been improved. Ob- 
viously, this issue merits further study. 

Investigators have also tried to find out whether 
certain aspects of intelligence are more closely related 
to reading progress than others. Bond and Clymer 
(17), experimenting with the SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities Tests, found that the following measures of 
mental ability correlated significantly with the two 
measures of reading used: verbal—words, verbal— 
pictures, reasoning—words, reasoning—figures, per- 
ceptual speed. The correlations with space and num- 
ber were not significant. Studies by Burks and Bruce 
(20) involving the use of the various subtests on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children secured 
evidence that ability to deal with abstractions is basic 
to the reading process. Further research in this field 
is greatly needed to identify and define clearly the 
specific aspects of intelligence that exert the most 
influence on progress in reading. 

Factors Related to Progress in Specific Aspects of 
Reading. The preceding discussion has shown that 
progress in reading as a whole correlates to a sig- 
nificant extent with the learner’s total growth pattern 
and in varying degrees with physical, intellectual, so- 
cial, and emotional development. Attention is di- 
rected next to factors related to progress in specific 
aspects of reading. 

Recognizing the importance of meaning vocabulary 
in reading, Gray and Holmes (48) made an extended 
study of pertinent literature to identify factors related 
to vocabulary development. Four stand out impres- 
sively: the child’s capacity to learn, the character of 
his environment, the nature of his interests, and the 
kind of instruction received. The implications of the 
first three of these factors were pointed out as follows: 
“In the child’s mental ability lie the possibility and 
powers of acquiring a vocabulary. In the environment 
lie the stimuli which may affect him. His interests 
select and make more effective certain portions of his 
environment which thereby become actual stimuli 
leading to increased word knowledge” (48, p. 88). 

Numerous studies of the factors that influence prog- 
ress in the apprehension of meaning have been re- 
ported. Typical of such investigations is that of 
Hilliard (58), who studied the influence on compre- 
hension of the following factors: intelligence, meaning 
vocabulary, rate of reading, ability to reproduce, lip 
movement, and ability to organize. The results showed 
a positive correlation between comprehension and five 
of these factors, and showed the following order of 
importance: intelligence, vocabulary, organization, 
rate, reproduction. Many later studies have verified a 
positive correlation between intelligence and vocabu- 
lary. 

A review of the large body of available evidence 
shows that some of the factors related to comprehen- 
sion are closely associated with characteristics of the 
reader, such as general intelligence, meaning vocabu- 
lary, background of experience, interest in reading, 
and to a limited extent race, nationality, and sex. 
Other factors are pedagogical in nature, such as train- 
ing and experience of the teacher, a clear definition of 
objectives in teaching comprehension, a vigorous pro- 
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gram of instruction and guidance, and the amount of 
reading required. Still other factors are inherent in 
the material read, such as its readability and the skill- 
ful use of pictures in the text. Wise utilization of these 
findings may materially affect practice in providing the 
conditions essential for maximum growth in the 
apprehension of meaning. 

As early as 1897, Quantz (95) made an extended 
study of the factors that contribute to rapid reading. 
In his report he emphasized the importance of the 
following factors, which on the basis of his analysis 
and judgment he believed to be causally related to 
speed of reading: good visual perception, practice as 
determined by the amount of reading from childhood 
on, power of concentration, mental alertness esti- 
mated by rapidity of original composition, and schol- 
arly ability as decided by college records. A quarter 
of a century later, O’Brien (82) made a detailed 
summary of pertinent experimental literature and con- 
cluded that the following factors are important: prac- 
tice in rapid silent reading, amount of vocalization, 
training in perception, the kind and difficulty of sub- 
ject matter read, purposes of reading, concentration 
of attention, ability to grasp meaning, and reaction 
time. To this constellation of factors, Traxler (134) 
added what he called “speed of association,” deter- 
mined by recording the time required to give responses 
in a free-association test. He secured correlations of 
from .44 to .55 between speed of reading and speed 
of association. When intelligence and vocabulary were 
held constant, the correlations were considerably 
reduced. Bear and Odbert (9) using different tests 
secured positive but very low correlations, indicating 
that further research is essential. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that 
speed of reading is influenced by the kind and diffi- 
culty of the material read. Dixon (77, p. 178) found 
in a study of mature readers that familiarity of mate- 
rial may be regarded as a factor in reading perform- 
ance. Pressey and Pressey (93) concluded on the basis 
of test data that a good reader in one type of subject 
matter may be a poor reader with other material. 
North and Jenkins (80) found that of three styles of 
typographical arrangement, “spaced units” were supe- 
rior in increasing speed of reading to either “square 
span” or “standard typography.” Perry (89) secured 
evidence showing that Arabic numerals are read faster 
than Roman numerals. Here again familiarity is 
doubtless an important factor. In a recent study, 
Tinker (120) found that the speed of reading is re- 
duced when the angular alignment of printed lines 
departs from the horizontal. 

The conclusion of early investigators to the effect 
that speed of reading varies with the reader’s purpose 
has been borne out by subsequent research. Shores 
and Husbands (106), for example, found that speed 
of reading depends to a large extent on the purpose 
set for the reading and on the nature of the material 
read. With some purposes and some materials, fast 
readers are the best readers. With other purposes and 
materials, the best readers will read as slowly as, or 
even more slowly than, the inefficient readers. 

The fact that speed varies with ability to concen- 
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trate and to grasp meaning led Quantz, O’Brien, and 
other investigators to conclude that speed of reading 
is determined largely by the rate at which the mind 
can assimilate ideas rather than by the rate at which 
visual impressions are received. To check the hypothe- 
sis that rate of reading varies with rate of thinking, 
Buswell (26) carried on an experiment in which 
“rate of thinking” was measured through the use of 
mental tests that did not involve reading. He found 
a correlation of .50 between scores on the two meas- 
ures. For some of his subjects, rate of reading was 
higher than rate of thinking. Buswell suggested that 
school pressures may operate to force students to read 
faster than the normal expectation based on their 
ability. The fact should be noted that the tests used 
measured rate of comprehension, which was checked 
in each case. It is conceivable that Buswell’s tests of 
rate of thinking involved tasks that were harder than 
the task of comprehending what was read. 

Early investigators secured evidence which led them 
to believe that rapid readers in one type of material 
are usually rapid readers in other types also. Later 
experimenters consider speed of reading as a variable, 
due to combinations of factors that operate in indi- 
vidual cases. For example, Dixon (77, p. 177) found 
that whereas familiarity with the material read was a 
factor in determining the over-all eye-movement pat- 
tern in reading, individual differences among readers 
overshadowed all the other factors studied. A study 
by Morse (77, p. 63) aimed to determine the com- 
parative influence of individual factors and difficulty 
of materials read. The data secured through eye- 
movement studies of fifth-grade and seventh-grade 
students led to the conclusion that individual factors 
remain more important at these levels in determining 
the child’s performance than changes in the objective 
difficulty of the material. 

The foregoing discussion raises questions concern- 
ing the relationship that exists between speed and 
comprehension in reading. In much of the earlier re- 
search these terms were loosely defined, and different 
tests were often used in measuring speed and compre- 
hension. A review of these studies by Gray (46, 
p. 124-31) in 1925 indicated that there is a positive 
but variable relationship between speed and compre- 
hension; that the degree of correlation varies in differ- 
ent schools, in different classes, and among different 
groups of adults; and that the degree of correlation 
varies with the kinds and difficulty of the material 
read, the purposes for reading, and the measures of 
comprehension used. Mature readers seemed to grasp 
more at a single reading when reading slowly but 
secured a larger number of ideas per unit of line 
when reading rapidly. 

By 1930, a genuinely critical attitude had developed 
concerning the procedures and measures used in such 
studies. Following a review of the literature, Tinker 
(127) pointed out that dissimilar materials used in 
various reading tests do not yield comparable scores 
and that the only adequate method of discovering the 
true relation between speed and comprehension is to 
measure them on the same or strictly comparable 
material. Data secured in harmony with this assump- 
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tion revealed very high intercorrelations and led 
Tinker to conclude that there is a close correlation 
between speed and comprehension. 

As a result of more recent research, there is general 
acceptance of the view that the most illuminating and 
valid findings result from correlating speed of com- 
prehension and level of comprehension. Following this 
procedure, Carlson (28) found that the effectiveness 
of fast and slow readers is dependent upon levels of 
intelligence, purposes for reading, levels of difficulty 
of the material, opportunity for referral in answering 
comprehension items, and continuity of context. He 
also found that at the upper levels of intelligence the 
rapid readers were the more efficient. At the middle 
and lower levels of intelligence, the slow readers 
tended to comprehend better. This tendency was 
accentuated when the purposes for reading were more 
exacting and as the difficulty of the material increased, 
Evidence supporting these findings has been presented 
by various investigators. 

Most of the studies of factors which influence prog- 
ress in oral reading were reported in the twenties and 
measured achievement in oral reading in terms of rate 
and accuracy. On this basis the following factors were 
found to be fairly significant: mental ability, sex, 
nationality, economic status of the family, methods of 
teaching, provision for individual differences, and the 
amount read. Additional factors and conditions that 
were frequently associated with slow progress, but the 
influence of which were not so objectively ascertained, 
are regularity of school attendance, health, attitude 
toward reading, ability of the teacher, quality of ma- 
terials used, and amount and character of kinder- 
garten training. Carefully planned studies are still 
needed to determine the extent of the influence 
exerted by these factors. 

But oral reading has many dimensions in addition 
to speed and accuracy. When most effective, it is an 
art of high order. Before research can be carried 
much farther concerning the factors that influence 
progress in oral reading, the following steps are essen- 
tial: agreement on the qualities of good oral reading, 
a clear definition of the goals sought through oral 
reading instruction, and the development of accurate 
instruments or procedures of appraisal. 

READING INTERESTS. In preparing this section, wide 
use has been made of previous summaries by Ander- 
son (3, p. 217-71), Celestine (31), Friedman and 
Nemzek (43), Gray and Monroe (49, p. 158-74), 
Jordan (63, 64), and studies published during the last 
decade. Keen interest in this field is evidenced by the 
fact that almost 300 studies of reading interests have 
been reported. 

Extent to Which Children Read. A survey of perti- 
nent research shows that the percentage of children 
who read books increases rapidly during the early, 
middle, and upper grades. In a survey made in South 
Omaha, an industrial center, Sullenger and others 
(114) found that about 82 percent of the children in 
Grades IV to VIII stated that they enjoyed reading. 
In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Andersen (2) found that 
about 89 percent of the junior high school students 
liked to read. The data secured in most of the studies 
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reported show that girls as a group read more than 
boys. 

Prior to 1950 two trends appeared at the secondary- 
school level. In some high schools most students con- 
tinued to engage in personal reading. In other schools 
the amount of reading decreased significantly. The 
latter trend was attributed to distractions, the promi- 
nence of other interests, and the demands made by 
daily assignments. That this situation is more or less 
universal was shown by the findings of Scott (103), 
who studied the reading interests of the 13-to-18 age 
group in New Zealand. He found that the students 
reported reading an average of 5.4 books per month. 
However, about 50 percent did no voluntary reading. 
Furthermore, the average number of books reported 
from different high schools varied significantly. Dur- 
ing the last decade the situation seems to have im- 
proved somewhat, because of concerted effort on the 
part of schools to increase personal reading, the 
stimulation provided by television, and the advent of 
paperbound, pocket-edition books. Practically all in- 
vestigators report wide variations in the amount of 
reading among individuals. Wollner (150) calls atten- 
tion to the fact that voluntary reading is an expression 
of individuality and that therefore no particular 
amount of reading can be expected of all, nor is 
voracious reading always natural or beneficial. 

Extent of Newspaper and Magazine Reading. Re- 
search relating specifically to the extent of newspaper 
and magazine reading among children and youth indi- 
cates that a large percentage of those above the third 
grade who have an opportunity to do so look at and 
read the former and, to a lesser extent, the latter. In 
the middle and upper grades the percentage of chil- 
dren who read newspapers and magazines regularly 
continues to increase. In some of the high schools 
studied, practically all students reported that they 
engaged in newspaper or magazine reading, or both. 
In other schools the findings were very disappointing. 
In a study of junior high school students, Andersen 
(2) found the peak of magazine reading to be at age 
13. Maz (75), on the other hand, found no difference 
in the amount of such reading done by ninth- and 
twelfth-graders in Pittsburgh. The most noticeable 
variations in amount read were associated with dif- 
ferences in socio-economic status, the upper-class 
group reading the most magazines and the lower-class 
group the fewest. 

Studies made in Great Britain and New Zealand 
revealed trends similar to those in this country. In a 
study of the reading habits of students in grammar 
schools and secondary-modern schools in Oxford, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool, Williams (145) found 
that the average amount of magazine reading in- 
creased up to age 14 and declined from then on. The 
average number of periodicals read regularly was 
2.78 for boys and 2.50 for girls. Newspapers are al- 
most universally read, at least in part, by youth 
throughout the English-speaking countries. There are 
exceptions, however. For example, Eppel and Eppel 
(40) found that of young workers at a county col- 
lege in England 10 percent of the boys and 13 percent 
of the girls did not read newspapers. 
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With respect to types of magazines read, two or 
three periodicals appear to dominate the reading of 
almost all groups from the high-school level on. Maz 
(75) found that Life and the Reader's Digest were 
preferred by both high-school students and their par- 
ents of both the upper and middle classes, and Life 
and Look by both students and parents of the lower 
socio-economic group. Andersen (2) found that even 
at the junior high school level Life ranked first and 
Reader's Digest fourth. In a junior college population 
studied by Hull (61), the Reader's Digest accounted 
for about 70 percent of all the voluntary magazine 
reading reported. Even the gifted boys and girls stud- 
ied by Barbe (6) reported Life as their favorite. The 
boys listed the Saturday Evening Post, Reader's Di- 
gest, and Time as second, third, and fourth choices; 
and the girls, Seventeen, Saturday Evening Post, and 
Reader's Digest in that order. These magazines are 
also preferred in other countries. Scott (103) in a re- 
port on the reading tastes of New Zealand youth dis- 
cusses at length the questionable effects of the 
Reader’s Digest and Life on their cultural level. 

Types of Books Preferred. Research relating to the 
types of books preferred by children and young 
people justifies at least three general conclusions: 
(a) students in both elementary and secondary 
schools read more fiction than any other type of mate- 
rial and like it better. As interest in juvenile fiction 
declines, they often fail to do additional reading be- 
cause the home, the school, and the library fail to 
arouse new and compelling interest and to provide 
appropriate materials. (b) Children and young people 
tend to avoid factual or informational books for 
recreational reading. Various investigators report, 
however, that they read eagerly informational mate- 
rial that is simply and attractively written. As a result 
of the increasing attention given to the preparation 
of informational books for children, the amount of 
such reading has increased steadily during recent 
years. (c) Students at all age levels, with but rare 
exceptions, prefer prose to poetry. The reasons offered 
for not liking poetry usually relate to particular 
poems. Furthermore, some evidence has been reported 
which supports the contention that the prevailing dis- 
like for poetry among children is due in part to the 
methods of instruction used. 

One of the most extensive efforts to identify the 
titles of books and separate literary works (poems, 
short stories, essays, and the like) most preferred by 
students was reported by Norvell (81) in 1950. As 
basic material he secured responses from over 50,000 
boys and girls in Grades VII to XII in the public 
schools of New York State. An examination of the 
titles reported showed that many of them appear on 
approved lists of librarians, teachers, and other adult 
groups interested in the reading of youth. The extent 
to which student responses were influenced by this 
fact is not known. Furthermore, many books written 
for adults were reported as interesting by students in 
Grades VII and VIII. The books most preferred by 
boys were characterized first by the fact that they 
told a story and the dominant character was a male. 
In addition, boys preferred stories emphasizing ad- 
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venture (including war), animals, obvious humor, and 
patriotism. Girls preferred good narration and in 
addition humor, patriotism, mild forms of adventure, 
animals, sentiment, romantic love, and home and 
family life. 

The types of books preferred by youth in England 
(30, 145) and New Zealand (103) are similar to 
those in the United States. The most popular types 
among children in all three countries are detective 
and mystery thrillers and novels of a good narrative 
type. Least popular are classics and neoclassics. In an 
inquiry to determine the attitudes of grammar-school 
students in London, ages 11 to 16, toward novels 
commonly read in school, Whitehead (144) found 
that both boys and girls prefer those that are written 
in easy language, dealing with themes that are rela- 
tively immature emotionally in which they find it easy 
to identify themselves with the hero and heroine, and 
in which the element of wish-fulfillment is compara- 
tively open and undisguised. 

Differences in Reading Preferences Among Sex and 
Age Groups. In a review of the results of previous 
studies, Celestine (31) found that both boys and girls 
in the earliest grades were in general interested in 
animal stories, stories of children and familiar ex- 
perience, nature stories of the fanciful type, and the 
simpler fairy tales. Between the ages of 8 and 10, 
animal stories of a realistic nature, stories of home 
and school life, of children in other lands, and of ad- 
venture as expressed in the Boy Scout Series became 
increasingly popular. As boys and girls advance 
through the middle and higher grades, their interests 
become more and more sharply differentiated. Taylor 
and Schneider (116), for example, surveyed the read- 
ing interests of 5000 Chicago boys and girls in Grades 
V to VIII and found a significant difference between 
them. They also found that the number of fields re- 
ported decreased with increasing age. 

In a study by Lyness (71), reports on personal 
reading were secured from 1418 boys and girls in 
Grades V, VII, IK, and XI. He found that there was 
a fairly steady increase from Grade V through Grade 
XI in interest in adventure stories, and a steady de- 
cline in interest in purely “western” stories following a 
peak interest in Grade V. Sports became progressively 
more interesting, ranking first in Grade XI. Interest 
in science increased up through Grade IK; however, 
adventure, mystery, and sports were more popular 
than science at all levels. History and historical fiction 
ranked seventh in Grade V and, after a slight decline 
in popularity in Grades VII and IX, resumed seventh 
place in Grade XI. The interest of girls in “westerns” 
was very high in Grade V but declined rapidly and 
steadily up through Grade XI. Interest in art and 
music also declined after Grade V. Interest in adven- 
ture remained high throughout these grades. Sports 
held a position of moderate popularity. The greatest 
increase in interest during the six-year period was in 
love and romance. At all levels, however, these were 
second to humor and comedy. History and historical 
fiction showed some gain in Grade XI. The trends in 
magazine reading were similar to those cited above. 
In addition, certain topics which appear primarily in 


magazines were explored. For example, the interest 
of girls in Hollywood and movies increased through 
Grade IX, and in women’s subjects through Grade 
XI. 

As reported by Williams (145), trends in magazine- 
reading interests in Great Britain are similar to those 
here. His subjects were children, ages 11 to 15, in 
grammar schools and in secondary-modern schools. 
He found that “boys and girls of all ages prefer 
fiction . . . to any other feature of their periodical 
reading. That preference . . . is partly matched only 
by sports among grammar-school boys of 15 and over, 
and by fashion among the oldest grammar-school 
girls. . . . Adventure, murder, mystery and detective 
stories lead the field among girls as well as boys. 
Sport stories just supersede them among 15-year-old 
boys, and love and romance begin to be prominent 
among older girls” (145, p. 192). 

With respect to newspaper reading, Lyness (71) 
found that comics held first place in interest among 
both boys and girls at all levels, with the exception of 
ninth- and eleventh-grade boys who preferred sports. 
Even among girls, there was a steady increase in 
interest in the sports section of the newspaper, which 
was second only to comics for ninth- and eleventh- 
grade girls. Movie and radio news declined steadily 
in interest from Grade V through Grade XI for both 
boys and girls. Society and women’s features assumed 
a relatively important place in the interests of eleventh- 
grade girls. Public affairs gained slightly in interest 
during the six-year period, reaching a high in Grade 
XI where it ranked seventh for boys and tenth for 
girls. Editorials were slightly less popular. 

Interest in Comics. Children’s interests in reading 
the comics have caused deep concern during recent 
years. Witty and Coomer summarized the findings of 
early studies as follows: “Reading the comics is a 
leisure pursuit which attains high favor among chil- 
dren in the primary grades. Throughout the middle 
grades this interest persi and in the junior high 
school, children continue to turn to comic magazines 
with great but slightly decreased interest. There is, 
however, no decrease at this time in the popularity 
of the comic strip” (148, p. 352). More recent sum- 
maries by Witty (146) support the view that the 
reading of comics is not a matter of grave concern 
if a child has acquired well-balanced reading interests 
and tastes. The tendency to read nothing but comics 
calls for careful study and vigorous effort on the part 
of teachers and parents. Witty (146) maintains that 
the antidote to excessive reading of comics lies in 
carefully planned, constructive efforts involving both 
the school and the home. 

Reading Interests Among Children of Varying Levels 
of Intelligence. Witty and Lehman (149), as well as 
practically all other investigators, report that mentally 
superior students read more and qualitatively better 
material than mentally inferior students. Green (51) 
found that children of low mental ability preferred 
children as characters in their stories, read less cur- 
rent news and less about specialized interests than 
those having high intelligence. She also found more 
chronic readers of “series” books among the former. 
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Terman and Lima (117) reported that gifted children 
read more science, history, biography, travel, folk 
tales, nature and animal stories, informational fiction, 
poetry, drama, and encyclopedias, and less emotional 
fiction and stories of adventure and mystery. 

Most of the research reported shows that mentally 
superior children usually continue to do much per- 
sonal reading throughout the secondary-school period 
(149). Unfortunately, there are exceptions. For ex- 
ample, in a study of 103 freshmen and sophomore 
high-school students, Barbe (6) found that some 
gifted students do only a limited amount of personal 
reading. The preferences of the boys who read were 
mystery, biography, historical fiction, and comics; 
the girls, historical fiction, modern novels, biography, 
mystery, and teen-age books. Whereas investigators 
find that gifted children read better types of material 
than do the less gifted, the types and rank order vary 
significantly among them. 

Factors and Conditions That Influence Reading In- 
terests. Reference has already been made to the fact 
that reading interests vary significantly in both kind 
and amount with age, sex, intelligence, social class 
background, reading competence, and experience. Two 
additional factors merit emphasis. 

In a study in Minneapolis by Cutright and Brueck- 
ner (33) it was found that, all other things being 
equal, availability of books, as measured by distance 
of a school from a library, is a vital factor in promot- 
ing reading interests. In a comparative study of the 
leisure-time book reading of Illinois and Georgia high- 
school students, Punke (94) also found that avail- 
ability of reading materials was a significant factor. 
Maz (75) reported that what high-school students in 
Pittsburgh read corresponded closely with what their 
parents read. She concluded, therefore, that the avail- 
ability of reading material in the home, particularly 
of magazines, is a vital factor in determining much 
of the personal reading of high-school students. Cut- 
right-and Brueckner (33) also found that mere ac- 
cessibility is no guarantee that students engage in 
recreational reading. “The necessity and the impor- 
tance of a constructive attack on the program in 
recreational reading are emphasized by the results of 
this investigation” (33, p. 137). 

Research shows also that radio, films, and television 
influence personal reading in various ways. Early 
studies by Jordan (63) and Walter (140, p. 117-37) 
indicated that attendance at movies tended to stimulate 
increased interest in reading. Punke (94) found that 
radio listening also appeared in many instances to 
result in more rather than less leisure reading. It was 
evident, however, that the time devoted to newspaper 
reading was much reduced, According to Witty (147), 
recent studies of television justify three pertinent 
conclusions: first, young people who watch television 
tend to read somewhat less than those who do not; 
second, the attraction of television seems to decrease 
somewhat with length of ownership of a set; and 
third, the publicity given to certain topics, books, and 
magazine articles influences the extent to which they 
are read. In England, Carsley (30) found that more 
of the 10- and 11-year group spent more time in 
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viewing television than in reading. The children main- 
tained that the time spent in viewing did not reduce 
the time spent in reading as much as it did the time 
given to other activities. 

HYGIENE OF READING. An important methodological 
problem is basic to all the research relating to the 
hygiene of reading. Tinker (128, 129) has defined 
the central issue thus: What is a reliable and valid 
criterion for ease of seeing? Basic disagreements have 
existed among investigators concerning the answer to 
this question. Luckiesh and his associates (69, 70) 
have consistently defended blink-rate as the best 
criterion for ease of seeing. They have therefore used 
it in all their research relating to typographical ar- 
rangements and to illumination. Tinker (128, 129) has 
been a vigorous critic of this measure. As a result, 
he has carried on extended research concerning the 
reliability and validity of blink-rate as a measure of 
efficiency for ease of seeing. On the basis of his find- 
ings he has concluded that although its reliability is 
relatively high, there is little or no evidence of its 
validity. He found, for example, that blink-rate did 
not differentiate between visual tasks known to repre- 
sent different degrees of ease of seeing, such as read- 
ing lower case versus all capitals, reading 7-point 
versus 12-point print, reading with two-foot candles 
versus 100-foot candles of illumination. 

Other independent investigators, including Bitter- 
man and Soloway (12, 13) and Simonson and Brozek 
(107), have also rejected blink-rate as a valid measure 
of ease of seeing. As a result of an extensive and 
intensive study of visual fatigue, Carmichael and 
Dearborn (29) also found that blink-rate could not 
be used under the conditions of their experiments to 
indicate any work decrement. Accordingly, Tinker 
concluded that in the absence of any “adequate meas- 
ure of energy expenditure during visual work” it is 
preferable to “rely upon data from performance 
measures” (128, p. 426). His findings and those of 
the investigators who share his view are therefore 
based on measures of rate of comprehension. This 
basic methodological difference should be kept in 
mind in interpreting the following findings. 

Color, Tint, and Surface of Paper. In an age when 
color is being used extensively to increase the at- 
tractiveness of printed material, the results of research 
relating to its effect on ease of reading are very 
important. Early studies by Holmes (59), Paterson 
and Tinker (88), and Taylor (115) showed that 
black print on white background is more legible than 
any other combination involved in their experiments, 
including white print on a black background. This 
finding is supported also by the research of Luckiesh 
and Moss (69). Paterson and Tinker point out that 
in combining print and background, use should be 
made of a combination “which shows a maximum 
Brightness Contrast between print and background” 
(85, p. 153). They also emphasize the fact that both 
color preferences and legibility obey the laws of 
brightness contrast. 

The reflectances of a variety of paper surfaces are 
given by Luckiesh and Moss (69). The significant fact 
revealed is their wide variation. Printing inks of the 
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same general color also vary significantly. Caution 
must therefore be observed in drawing conclusions 
unless the nature of the inks and paper are specifi- 
cally defined. Paterson and Tinker (85) contrasted 
the rank order of color combinations when two dif- 
ferent measures were used: speed of reading and per- 
ceptibility at distance. The results were surprisingly 
similar. After reviewing the results of similar investi- 
gations, they concluded that the following combina- 
tions provide good legibility: “black jobbing on white, 
grass green on white, lustre blue on white, and black 
jobbing on yellow” (85, p. 127). In a recent study, 
Hackman and Tinker (52) analyzed the eye-move- 
ment records of their subjects and found that color 
combinations fell into two groups: (a) black on 
yellow, red on white, green on red, and black on 
white provided the best legibility; (b) black on pur- 
ple, orange on white, and red on green provided the 
worst legibility (52, p. 359). Where accuracy is highly 
important, as in reading mathematical tables, Tinker 
(126) recommends the use of jet black ink on mat 
white paper. 

Stanton and Burtt (109) found that the surface and 
tint of the paper do not influence speed of reading 
appreciably. Webster and Tinker (142), experiment- 
ing with eggshell, artisan-enamel, and flint-enamel 
paper stock, failed to find any “differential effect” 
during short reading periods. The fact is recognized 
that different results might have been obtained if 
measures had been secured during longer reading 
periods. Paterson and Tinker advised the use of dull- 
finish paper on all but short units of material “to 
meet the opinions and prejudices of the overwhelming 
majority of readers who believe that dull-finish paper 
greatly promotes legibility” (85, p. 154). 

Line LENGTH, TYPE Size, AND LEADING. Early re- 
search in this field attached great importance to each 
of these factors and made extended studies of them 
separately. In the course of time the evidence secured 
showed that line length, type size, and leading are 
closely interrelated factors and that standards involv- 
ing the three can be established (85, p. 148). In the 
effort to develop such standards, a great deal of 
research has been carried on. Those interested in 
securing a comprehensive view of the issues involved, 
the techniques used, and the conclusions reached 
should consult Reading as a Visual Task by Luckiesh 
and Moss (69), How to Make Type Readable by 
Paterson and Tinker (85), and Studies of the Read- 
ability of Printed Text with Special Reference to Type 
Design and Type Size by Zachrisson (152), which 
makes wide use of the results of research abroad. 

Over the years Paterson and Tinker have sought 
to establish standards for 6-, 8-, 9-, 10-, 11-, and 12- 
point type (85, p. 156-57; 133). They report that 
2-point leading is desirable. with a line length be- 
tween 14 and 28 picas and a size of type between 
6-point and 12-point. Luckiesh and Moss (69, 
p. 374) concluded from their various studies that type 
of at least 12-point size or perhaps larger is desirable 
for optimum readability by adults of normal vision. 
They also found that with 10-point Textype with two 
points of leading, ease of seeing diminishes as line 
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length increases from 13 to 21 picas (69, p. 203). 
Burt and others (21), experimenting with 8-, 9-, 10-, 
11-, 12-, and 14-point Times Roman, found that the 
most legible size was 10-point with an X-height of 
0.062 inches. This is roughly equivalent to 11-point 
Baskerville and 12-point Bembo. These findings tend 
to favor 11- or 12-point type for ease of reading. 

Experimenting with 10-point type, Paterson and 
Tinker (85, p. 148) found that line widths between 
17 and 28 picas are equally legible, whereas shorter 
or longer line widths are undesirable, Their studies 
also showed that readers prefer lines of moderate 
length. The results of the foregoing studies emphasize 
the value of short lines. Whether other differences in 
findings are due to variations in the size of the type, 
the measures of ease of reading used, or some other 
factor or combination of factors, is not clear. 

In addition to the general studies reported above, 
Tinker and Paterson have investigated ease of read- 
ing certain standard newspaper types in various line 
lengths and with various amounts of leading. When 
regular 8-point Excelsior newspaper body type was 
used, the most readable arrangement proved to be an 
18-pica line with one or two points of leading. They 
noted, however, that “textual materials with a rather 
wide range of line widths and leading are equally 
legible” (131, p. 309). In a subsequent study, Pater- 
son and Tinker (86) used 7-point Ionic No. 5 News- 
print type to determine the influence of type set solid 
as compared with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, and 9 points of 
leading. All material with leading was read faster 
than text set solid. They found also that one point 
leading was as effective as larger amounts, except for 
4 and 5 points. Text with 4 and 5 points was judged 
to be most legible and material set solid judged to be 
least legible. Taking into account practical consider- 
ations, readability, and readers’ judgments, 1-point 
leading is indicated for 7-point type in a 12% pica 
line width. 

In the light of the evidence quoted earlier, current 
typographical arrangements in newspapers do not 
favor ease of reading. A desirable principle that 
should be followed more widely is stated by Luckiesh 
and Moss as follows: “When all aspects of readability 
are taken into account, the type which at first appears 
to be economically desirable is often increased in size 
as a concession to the reader and to the poor seeing 
conditions which are so commonly encountered” (69, 
p. 374). 

The proposals of Shaw (105, Ch. IX) in 1908, 
based on the work of Dr. Herman Cohn of Breslau, 
served as a guide for many years. One of the most 
recent studies reported was made by Burt and others 
(21). In the light of the evidence secured, they recom- 
mend the following sizes in (type face) points: 24 
for children under 7 years; 18 for 7 to 8 years; 16 
for 8 to 9 years; 14 for 9 to 10 years; 12 for 10 to 12 
years; and 11 for over 12 years. They add that “if a 
semibold type is used instead, the optimum size 
would be slightly smaller for ages 8 to 10 and slightly 
larger for ages above 12. We would add that for the 
very young (9 or below) the words should be well 
spaced out—with an em space as a minimum instead 
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of an en space as a maximum: and thin spaces should 
not be used in books intended for children” (21, p. 
34-35). 

Size of type has been studied with special reference 
to its effect on speed of reading among children. 
Buckingham (19) reported data which showed that 
12-point type ranked first, 14- and 18-point type 
ranked second, and 24-point type ranked third when 
read by first-grade children. Alderman (1) presented 
materials printed in 8-, 10-, 12-, and 14-point type 
to children in Grades I to VI inclusive. He found 
that the smaller type was read more rapidly in both 
the upper and lower grades. This was true also for 
children of different intelligence levels. On the basis 
of evidence secured through the Betts telebinoculars, 
he concluded that all who have eyes good enough to 
engage successfully in school work in general read the 
smaller type more rapidly than the larger type. Un- 
fortunately, the tests given were of short duration and 
failed to consider the factor of fatigue. Furthermore, 
the influence of size of type on accuracy of word 
recognition in the early stages of learning to read was 
not considered. 

In contrast to the findings cited above are those of 
McNamara and others (74). Using speed of com- 
prehension tests, they secured responses from 3000 
children in Grades I, II, and III. The type sizes used 
were 8-, 10-, 12-, 14-, 18-, and 24-point. In Grades I 
and II, variations in type size produced no consistent 
effect upon speed of reading. In Grade III-B, 10-, 12-, 
and 14-point type produced faster reading than either 
8-, 18-, or 24-point. The investigators concluded that 
“lack of effect of type size upon reading speed in the 
early grades is related to the fact that reading habits 
do not become stabilized until about the fourth grade” 
and that therefore “speed of reading should not be 
used as the criterion for choosing type size for print- 
ing books to be used in the primary grades” (74, p. 
32). It is possible also that differences in the methods 
used in testing speed are responsible for some of the 
differences in the results secured by the different in- 
vestigators referred to above. 

As indicated by the foregoing discussion, it is 
hazardous to make recommendations concerning type 
size only. In addition to the influence of line width 
and leading, Luckiesh and Moss (69) show that the 
optimum size varies with distance from the eye, the 
length of the reading period, and the degree of illu- 
mination. Obviously, much additional research is es- 
sential before standards can be proposed which give 
due consideration to all the variables involved. In the 
meantime, current findings serve as reasonably safe 
guides. 

Legibility of Different Type Faces. Early studies of 
the legibility of different type faces attacked the 
problem piecemeal and secured suggestive findings 
only. During recent years, broader and more compre- 
hensive studies have been made both in this country 
and abroad. The results are in agreement in some re- 
spects and in disagreement in others. Paterson and 
Tinker (85) recommend on the basis of the evidence 
they secured that any modern type face may be used, 
but that a type face that appears to border on bold 
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face is preferred but read no faster. Luckiesh and 
Moss also concluded that “there is little choice among 
quite a number of available type faces. . . . Many 
type faces in common use could be improved by 
increasing their boldness” (69, p. 376-77). 

On the other hand, Burt and others (21) found 
the following faces to be preferred: Old Style Antique 
for children under 12; Imprint, Plantin, or Times New 
Roman for children over 12; and wide variations in 
“design, size, or measure” for adults, the most satis- 
factory for general purposes being 10-point Times 
New Roman or 11-point Imprint or Modern 7 with 
2-point leading. Their findings indicated that the 
modern type faces were the least legible. The follow- 
ing interesting explanation was offered: “The older 
faces accentuate those parts that are different, while 
the modern faces accentuate those that are similar” 
(21, p. 33). The report includes a thorough analysis 
of the better-known type faces, including the specia 
characteristics of the design of many individual letters 
and the relation of these design idiosyncrasies to 
legibility. 

The belief has prevailed in the past that san serif 
types are less legible than old face types. In a study 
reported by Zachrisson (152, p. 76-99), in which 
first-grade children were given oral reading tests, no 
significant differences were found in their readability. 
He quotes Burt to the effect that it would be dis- 
tinctly advantageous to select and use “a single legible 
set of letter shapes.” 

Type Form. In their study of type form, Paterson 
and Tinker (85) found that although italics can be 
read about as fast as lower case, their use should be 
restricted to very short passages because readers be- 
lieve that reading italics is accompanied by eyestrain. 
Furthermore, material set in all capitals is read much 
more slowly than material set in lower case. Readers 
also decidedly favor lower-case printing. Although 
boldface type neither slows down nor speeds up read- 
ing rate, readers believe that it is far less legible. Bold 
face type is more legible than ordinary type in read- 
ing at a distance. In a more recent study, Tinker 
(125) found that when reading continued for ten 
minutes or more, there is a significant retardation in 
reading italics as compared to Roman type. 

Regarding the use of mixed type forms, such as 
are used in newspapers to attract attention, Tinker 
and Paterson found that “medley arrangements . . . 
produce a severe adverse influence on readability of 
newsprint” (132, p. 633). The results of research 
relating to other physical characteristics which should 
be considered in preparing books for children are 
reviewed by Otto and Flournoy (84). 

Illumination Standards, After reviewing all the 
evidence available, Tinker (123) concluded that the 
critical illumination level for reading for adults is 
between 3 and 4 foot-candles. To provide a margin 
of safety, he recommended that no reading should 
be done with less than 5 foot-candles of light. In 
schoolrooms, the minimum “should probably not be 
less than about 10 foot-candles”; in sight-saving 
classes, “the brightness should probably be 20 to 25 
foot-candles” (123, p. 18). Luckiesh and Moss place 
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the standards much higher, designating 10 to 20 
candles for ordinary reading (69, p. 330). In a recent 
review of thirty scientific studies and reports, Tinker 
concluded that the tendency “seems to be to specify 
as high intensities as the traffic will stand” (122, p. 
973). He maintains that in the light of all the evidence 
available, the standards which he proposed earlier are 
adequate. Obviously, this problem merits further 
study. In studies of the light intensities preferred by 
readers, Tinker concluded that their preference for 
illumination of a certain light intensity does not 
necessarily indicate that it is the most efficient. In- 
stead, “visual adaptation at the time the choice is 
made is an important determinant of the intensity 
preferred for comfortable reading” (124, p. 66). 

Duration of Efficient Reading. A study reported in 
1947 by Carmichael and Dearborn (29) was con- 
cerned specifically with the length of time that adults 
can read continuously without decreasing their effi- 
ciency. At the end of six hours, photographic records 
of eye movements and electro-oculograms revealed 
little, if any, evidence of fatigue or deficiency. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING. Whereas for- 
merly the amount of research in the psychology of 
reading exceeded that in the teaching of reading, the 
reverse is true today. This change is due largely to 
the fact that techniques of research have been devel- 
oped which can be applied by teachers and school 
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officers in the study of many classroom problems. The 
problems studied include practically every issue that 
arises in promoting growth both in and through 
reading. 

Reading Readiness. According to Smith (161), the 
concept of readiness can be traced back almost 200 
years through the writings of educational leaders to 
Rousseau's Emile, In 1925 the National Committee 
on Reading (126) gave explicit recognition to the 
fact that all children who enter the first grade differ 
in their readiness for instruction in reading. It also 
emphasized the importance of appropriate experience 
and training in preparation for reading. 

Factors THAT INFLUENCE READING READINESS. Of 
primary interest to investigators have been the factors 
that influence reading readiness. As research has gone 
forward the various factors identified have usually 
been classified under four headings: physical, in- 
tellectual, social, and emotional. The following illu- 
minating statement by Taylor suggests the variety of 
factors involved: 


It is obvious that the child at birth is not ready 
to learn to read. Before he can begin this enter- 
prise he must have sufficient visual acuity to recog- 
nize slight differences in the complicated patterns 
of words. He must have sufficient auditory dis- 
crimination to tell one complex sound from another. 
He must have a sense of orientation both in vision 
and in hearing before he can appreciate the mean- 
ingful structure of words seen and words heard. 
The child who is to learn the art of reading must 
have some ability in speech, for reading in its early 
Stages consists normally in matching the visual 
form of a word with a meaning known through 
speech. Defective speech, whether due to prolonged 
baby talk or to neural or muscular defect, retards 
reading attainment. The growth of intelligence is 
related to reading readiness. Children who are 
seriously retarded in intelligence are incapable of 
reading efficiently. The normal child, as he matures, 
enlarges his experiences of the world and extends 
his vocabulary and powers of oral expression. A 
steady emotional development is also related to 
reading readiness. Before the child is ready to 
read, he must have the power of sustained interest, 
and that can be retarded or prevented by failure 
to attain integrated personality (174, p. 64). 


Most of the recent studies have directed attention 
to specific factors, For example, Almy (4, p. 18) 
secured evidence that learning to read in first grade 
is positively related to the number of responses to 
opportunities for reading the child makes prior to 
entrance into first grade. In Stockholm, Edfeldt (45) 
found that the extent to which the reversal tendency 
has been eliminated when children enter school is an 
aid in predicting their readiness for reading. Durrell 
and Murphy (44) secured evidence which showed 
that ability to notice the separate sounds in spoken 
words is a highly important factor in determining the 
child’s success in learning to read. Fox (52) found a 
positive relationship between ability to remember 
tachistoscopically presented images and reading readi- 
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ness, as measured by readiness tests, the extent of 
the relationship varying with the kind of images 
exposed. He also found that the shorter the exposure, 
the better such tests differentiate between levels of 
readiness. Milner (117) presented evidence showing 
that the pattern of parent-child interrelationships, 
particularly in verbal communication, exerts a strong 
influence on reading readiness. 

A special issue which has aroused wide interest 
relates to the influence of sex on readiness for reading 
at a given age. In the study cited above, Fox found 
that girls were somewhat superior to boys, as revealed 
by the tests used. Carroll (28) gave tests of visual, 
auditory, language, and articulation ability, and of 
ability to name letters. The data secured showed that 
girls were slightly superior to boys. Anderson and 
others (6) found that girls tend to learn to read 
earlier than boys and that there were fewer extreme 
delays in reading among girls than among boys. 

Stimulated by the mounting evidence of differences 
in favor of girls, Prescott (135) tested 15,000 begin- 
ning first-grade children with the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test, to determine whether separate norms for 
boys and girls of the same chronological age were 
desirable. Although the test results showed that the 
girls were somewhat superior in general, the extent 
of the superiority varied among school groups. 
Furthermore, there was great overlapping in the 
scores of boys and girls. Prescott concluded that the 
evidence did not justify the development of separate 
norms, but he recommended additional studies of the 
correlation of reading-readiness scores and progress 
in learning to read for boys and girls separately and 
for different school groups. 

Time TO BEGIN INSTRUCTION IN READING. An early 
study by Thomson (177), extending over a period of 
four years, showed that children who begin reading 
early (before six) did not as a rule make as rapid 
progress in reading or develop as great a liking for 
it as did children who were somewhat older when 
they began reading. Similar conclusions have been 
reached by other investigators in this country. Taylor 
(174) studied progress in reading in Scotland, where 
children enter school at the age of five and begin to 
learn to read shortly afterwards. To this end he gave 
the Metropolitan Reading Test to a group of 114 
children from six schools whose mean IO was 100.59 
at the beginning of their second year in school, when 
their mean chronological age was 6 years, 3 months. 
The mean reading age of the group was equivalent 
to that of children in this country of 7 years, 5 
months. Such findings challenge the validity of the 
assumption that children are unable to make reason- 
able progress in learning to read before six years of 
age. They do not prove, however, that reading is ‘the 
most appropriate learning activity during this period. 

A second approach to the problem has been in 
terms of mental age. In 1929, Raybold (136) found 
that children with a mental age of 76 months made 
more rapid progress in learning to read than those who 
were less mature. Two years later, Morphett and 
Washburne (121) compared the progress of first- 
grade children of different chronological and mental 
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ages in vocabulary mastery, oral reading, and general 
reading progress. They concluded that a mental age 
of 6.5 years is the optimum time at which to begin 
reading, but that some children with mental ages 
between 6 and 6.5 years make satisfactory progress. 

Following a critical analysis of 93 scientific studies, 
articles, and reports, Witty and Kopel concluded that 
reading should be delayed “until children’s background 
of experience and mental growth enable them to find 
meaning in the tasks presented to them; and until this 
process of maturation has engendered a condition in 
which reversals are few and perception of words and 
other meaningful units is possible” (193, p. 412-13). 
Although this point of view is generally accepted, it 
must be liberally interpreted. The Scottish study 
(174) showed that many children with mental ages of 
five made normal progress in learning to read as 
measured by the test used. In a study of 317 Michigan 
children, Anderson and others found that whereas 
“high intelligence quotients tended to be associated 
with an early age of learning to read . . . the rela- 
tionship is far from perfect” (6, p. 450). 

The difficulty faced in defining the age when read- 
ing should begin is further complicated by the findings 
of Gates and Bond (58). They showed that reading 
readiness is not determined uniformly by the presence 
of certain attitudes or attainments but is the result of 
combinations of factors that differ more or less in 
individual cases. Furthermore, the data secured 
showed that physiological handicaps, especially sen- 
sory, may interfere with progress in reading at any 
stage of development. The remedy lies, in part at least, 
in the “correction of the difficulties or adjustment to 
them rather than merely waiting for time to cure 
them” (58, p. 685). In a subsequent study, Gates 
(57) experimented with the use of materials and 
methods of teaching that were well adapted to in- 
dividual differences. He found that reasonable progress 
in learning to read can be made by most first-grade 
children. He also asserted that “statements concern- 
ing the necessary mental age at which a pupil can 
be intrusted to learn to read are meaningless. The 
age for learning to read under one program or with 
the method employed by one teacher may be entirely 
different from that required under other circum- 
stances” (56, p. 506). 

The conclusions of Gates are supported also by 
those of Betts (14), who made a detailed analysis of 
eighty scientific studies and discussions of factors in 
reading readiness. He found that such factors form 
a “compound.” When a given element is missing or 
lacking in potency, the other elements take on differ- 
ent characteristics. The problem faced is to differ- 
entiate instruction in terms of the capabilities, interests 
and needs of students. 

EFFECT OF TRAINING. In 1932 Teegarden (175) 
compared progress in reading in the first grade on the 
part of children in industrial, middle-class, and 
residential districts who had received kindergarten 
training with those who had not. She found that 70 
percent of the kindergarten-trained children made sat- 
isfactory progress in reading, as contrasted with 56 
percent of those without such training. The former 
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also showed less tendency to reverse and confuse 
letters. In a recent study by Fast (50), kindergarten- 
trained children ranked significantly higher in the 
first grade in reading readiness, word recognition, and 
paragraph meaning than nonkindergarten children. 

Petersen (132) used the results of reading-readiness 
tests and other types of information in classifying 
first-grade children into “ready to read” and “tran- 
sition” groups. The latter group was given special 
training which aimed to prepare them for reading. 
The rapid progress made during the remainder of the 
year led Peterson to conclude that the orientation 
program had been very successful. Woods and others 
(195) also secured evidence of the value of so-called 
transition rooms in which training and experience 
that prepare for reading were provided. Scott (151) 
found that membership in a reading-readiness class 
during the second semester of Grade I was more 
effective in preparing for success in reading than 
either kindergarten attendance or no preparatory 
work. 

Waters (187) studied the types of experiences that 
children should have in order to read and understand 
the content of the readers used in the first grade. She 
then gave to an experimental group in the kinder- 
garten types of experiences in which the children were 
deficient and found that they made far more rapid 
progress in reading during the first grade than a 
control group which did not receive similar experi- 
ences. Fuller (53) gave carefully directed language 
training in the kindergarten to an experimental group 
with foreign-language handicaps; this greatly reduced 
the number of failures in the first grade and increased 
the rate of progress as compared with that of a 
control group. 

Some teachers make use of books or booklets which 
aim to promote reading readiness. For example, Ed- 
miston and Peyton (48) used Dolch’s Readiness for 
Reading. They found that a large majority of the 
children made distinct progress. They attributed un- 
satisfactory results in some cases to poor learning 
ability or lack of proper adjustment of teaching to 
individual needs. Scott (151) reported that the use 
of other commercial readiness materials proved valu- 
able in the case of superior kindergarten children 
selected for her experiment. Bradley (21) carried on 
an experiment with matched groups of entering first- 
grade children and found that the group for which 
reading was delayed in order to provide readiness 
training caught up with the control group in the third 
grade, 

The foregoing evidence supports the views of 
Harrison (77), and others, to the effect that children 
who do not learn to read easily when they enter 
school should not be thought of as defective but 
merely unready for reading in some respects. Al- 
though time is required for certain aspects of readi- 
ness to develop, teachers in kindergartens and first 
grades may do much to stimulate the development 
of other aspects before systematic training in reading 
is begun. 

MEASUREMENT OF READING READINESS, During the 
last three decades, investigators have attempted to 
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develop reading-readiness tests of high predictive 
value. For example, Lee and others (100) prepared 
a test which according to their data has a reliability 
coefficient of .97 and predicts scores on reading tests 
“better than two intelligence tests” and more ac- 
curately than did kindergarten teachers through the 
use of a scale of qualities designed for the purpose. 
Monroe (119) also prepared a battery of reading- 
aptitude tests (visual, auditory, motor, articulation, 
language, and laterality) and presented evidence of 
their value in predicting success or failure in first- 
grade reading. 

As these and other reading-readiness tests devel- 
oped, the extent of their value in predicting progress 
in reading has been widely studied. Karlin (92) found 
a correlation of .36 between scores on a reading test 
and the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test; how- 
ever, when the influence of chronological age and 
intelligence upon the test scores was removed, it 
dropped to .25 and barely met the criterion for 
significance at the one-percent level of confidence. 
This correlation is much lower than that usually re- 
ported. For example, Traxler (183) found for this 
readiness test a range of rank difference correlations 
from .17 to .88, with a median of .60. One of the 
significant facts revealed was that the correlations 
varied with the groups involved. 

A second question relates to the value of reading- 
readiness tests as compared with or when used in 
conjunction with mental tests. Senour (152) studied 
the problem by comparing the value of the Detroit 
First-Grade Intelligence Test and the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test. Correlations with reading 
achievement during the first grade were .534 for the 
former and .538 for the latter. He concluded that 
either kind of test was an equally good predictor of 
reading progress. Similar findings have been reported 
by other investigators. In some studies it was found 
that a well-conceived reading-readiness test had 
greater predictive value than an intelligence test, and 
in other studies the reverse was true. 

The foregoing variations are doubtless due to many 
factors. Petty (133), for example, pointed out that 
variations in home conditions, or the existence of 
social, health, disciplinary, or personality problems, 
might outweigh the influence of certain other factors 
that correlate highly in general with success in learn- 
ing to read. Again, Gates and others (61) emphasized 
that to “the extent that the teacher’s methods influence 
the pupil’s techniques in learning, they also affect the 
predictive value of tests. Thus, if a teacher effectively 
emphasizes early phonetic attack, tests of blending, 
rhyming, etc., are likely to give higher correlations 
with reading progress in her class than in the class of 
a teacher who places less emphasis on the phonetic 
approach” (61, p. 52-53). 

j On the basis of all the evidence available, most 
investigators contend that reading-readiness tests are 
only one source of needed information. In a study, 
for example, in which use was made of the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Mental Test and a reading- 
readiness test of seven parts, Gates (57) concluded 
that both types of tests should be used in studying 
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children. According to Kopel (96), who reviewed 
critically 114 pertinent studies, the following types of 
information are essential in determining reading 
readiness: intelligence-test scores, reading-readiness 
test data, performance in informal reading activities, 
health and physical status, emotional and social de- 
velopment, language usage, and experiential back- 
ground, 

Questions have often arisen concerning the value 
of teachers’ judgments in predicting reading readiness. 
The findings reported vary widely. If the teachers have 
had little experience with entering children and are 
relatively unfamiliar with the characteristics which 
make for progress in reading, their judgments are of 
limited value. Henig, on the other hand, found that 
“a substantial degree of agreement exists . . . be- 
tween the teachers’ forecast of their pupils’ probable 
success in learning to read and the degree of ability 
in reading actually attained by them” (78, p. 46). 
Kottmeyer found that a large school system “will get 
fairly accurate results in predicting readiness for 
first-grade entrants by relying upon subjective judg- 
ment, particularly of experienced teachers” (97, p. 
366). Because of possible errors in judgment, how- 
ever, he recommended the use of an intelligence or 
reading-readiness test also. 

Aims of Teaching Reading. As a result of a survey 
of the history of American reading instruction, Smith 
(161) concluded that the aims which have directed 
teaching have been modified and expanded from time 
to time in harmony with changing personal and social 
needs. About 1900 the dominant aims were to pro- 
mote a mastery of the mechanics of reading and ex- 
pressive oral reading. In addition, the development of 
an appreciation for and permanent interest in litera- 
ture were prominent. However, the aim of getting the 
thought from the printed page was just beginning to 
occupy an important place. Between 1910 and 1920, 
two events occurred which radically modified the aims 
of teaching reading. They were the rapid expansion of 
the role of reading for utilitarian purposes and the 
discovery that silent reading is more economical and 
efficient for most purposes than oral reading. In- 
fluenced by these and other types of information, the 
National Committee on Reading (126) reported in 
1925 that the dominant objectives in teaching reading 
were to provide rich and varied experiences through 
reading; to promote strong motives for and per- 
manent interests in reading; and to develop desirable 
reading attitudes, habits, and skills. In 1936 the Na- 
tional Committee reaffirmed the foregoing aims but 
added that some of them assume a new significance in 
the light of contemporary social and educational de- 
velopments, for example: “to broaden the vision of 
readers, to make their lives richer and more mean- 
ingful, and to enable them to meet the practical needs 
of life more effectively; to develop social understand- 
ing and the ability to use reading in the intelligent 
search for truth; to promote a common culture and a 
growing appreciation of the finer elements in con- 
temporary life; and to stimulate wholesome interests 
in reading” (127, p. 18). 4 

Wide experience in efforts to define the aims of 
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teaching reading shows clearly that objective studies 
result primarily in showing what the current aims are. 
The determination of needed changes is achieved 
largely through a critical evaluation of personal and 
social needs and the prevailing conception of the 
chief purposes of schooling. 

Organization of Reading Instruction. In research 
relating to the organization of reading programs, at- 
tention has centered, first, on the nature of the over-all 
program with adequate provision for individual dif- 
ferences and, subsequently, on instructional organiza- 
tion which insures meaningful learning experiences 
and adequate levels of achievement. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM AS A WHOLE. No 
specific research technique for determining the or- 
ganization of reading programs has as yet been de- 
veloped. The steps adopted by individuals and groups 
who have assumed this responsibility, such as the 
National Committee on Reading (125, 126, 127), 
may be summarized briefly as follows: (a) a critical 
survey and appraisal of the role of reading in child 
and adult life and of the results of research relating 
to the nature of reading, the general course of its 
development, and the factors that influence progress 
at each level of advancement; (b) deliberate study to 
determine the implications of such findings concern- 
ing the nature of reading programs; and (c) the se- 
lection and organization of appropriate learning 
experiences. The value of this procedure depends in 
large measure upon the clearness with which current 
needs and values are identified, the adequacy of the 
scientific evidence available, and the efficiency with 
which it is analyzed and interpreted. 

Through the use of the foregoing procedures, the 
National Committee on Reading concluded first that 
a reading program should be continuous throughout 
the elementary and high-school period (125, p. 38- 
42) and can be divided to advantage into five broad 
stages (69; 127, p. 74-131): (a) the stage at which 
readiness for reading is attained; (b) the initial stage 
in learning to read; (c) the stage of rapid progress in 
fundamental reading attitudes and habits; (d) the 
stage at which experience is extended rapidly and 
increased power and efficiency are attained; and (e) 
the stage at which reading interests, habits, and tastes 
are refined. The evidence on which these stages are 
based shows that they are not sharply differentiated 
one from the other. They merely refer to significant 
segments of the continuous curve of development in 
reading. 

CORRELATION OF THE READING PROGRAM WITH 
OTHER CURRICULUM AREAS. Summaries of research 
by Hildreth (79) and by other specialists have shown 
that reading and the other language arts are closely 
interrelated in many important respects. It has been 
proposed, therefore, that instruction in all the lan- 
guage arts should be provided in a closely integrated 
program. Although many efforts have been made to 
develop such a program, no carefully controlled 
studies of its advantages and limitations have been 
reported. 

A second proposal has been made by advocates of 
activity curriculums who contend that reading should 
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not be taught systematically but should be emphasized 
when the need for it arises in other school activities. 
As a result of experiments carried on in New York 
City beginning in 1935, Wrightstone concluded that 
the activity program was as effective as the usual 
curriculum pattern “in developing children’s mastery 
of fundamental knowledges and skills,” including 
reading, and that it was “more effective in developing 
children’s attitudes, interests, social behavior, ability 
to think, and ability to work on their own initiative” 
(197, p. 257). A closely related experiment which 
aimed to determine the extent of the improvement in 
reading in a core curriculum at the junior high school 
level was reported by Toops (181). The study ex- 
tended for two and one-half years with the same 
teacher in charge. The program was characterized 
by a problem-solving approach and by cooperative 
teacher-pupil planning. Reading was not taught as a 
special subject at any time, except for a few extreme 
individual cases who needed help as the work pro- 
gressed. However, students received help in the read- 
ing problems that arose in assigned work. All students 
showed some gain in reading proficiency, the range 
being from 0.2 years to 4.8 years, with a mean gain 
of more than two years. Toops concluded that reading 
was not neglected in the core program. Such experi- 
ments as those of Wrightstone and Toops show con- 
clusively the great value of vital programs of 
instruction and of vigorous guidance in reading as 
the need for it arises. Before final conclusions can 
be reached concerning the adequacy of the program 
adopted, comparisons should be made with the 
progress achieved when a vital program of curricu- 
lum activities is supplemented by basal reading in- 
struction. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND GROUPING. Research 
has shown conclusively that children differ widely in 
capacity to learn and in other basic characteristics. 
The need is urgent, therefore, of organizing instruc- 
tion to provide adequately for the needs of all. One 
proposal is to adopt a program of completely individ- 
ualized instruction. The results of experiments con- 
cerning the merits of such a plan will be discussed 
later under “methods of teaching.” A second proposal 
is to adopt some form of grouping that provides for 
individual differences far more effectively than the 
traditional plan of undifferentiated instruction. For 
example, Jones (90) selected five experimental and 
five control groups at the fourth-grade level. In the 
control group the typical practice was to adapt mate- 
tials, level of work, rate of Progress, and method to 
the designated fourth-grade level. In the experimental 
group the adaptation to individual differences called 
for grouping within the classrooms, varied proce- 
dures, and careful record keeping. The results from 
September to May showed that the children in the 
experimental group made about nine and one-half 
months’ progress in reading, and the control group 
about seven. 

" A third plan includes the following steps: measur- 
ing the achievements and needs of children in several 
grades, organizing them into relatively homogeneous 
groups independent of their grade classification, 


assigning reading classes to the same hour during the 
day, and sending students to specific classes where 
the instruction given is adapted to their needs. Such 
an experiment was carefully organized by Floyd 
(51), whose lowest group varied in reading grade 
scores from 1.1 to 1.7 and the highest from 7.0 to 
9.2. During the four months that the experiment 
continued, the average gain in reading achievement 
was 6.5 months for Grade IV, 8.7 for Grade V, and 
13.5 for Grade VI. Equally favorable results have 
been reported by several, but not all, investigators. 
Following a similar study including Grades IV to 
VIII, Williams concluded that “it was most unwise to 
group retarded seventh- and eighth-grade pupils with 
fifth- and sixth-grade pupils of the same reading 
ability. The pupils resented such grouping and disci- 
pline cases increased” (191, p. 90). 

A review of the results of the foregoing experi- 
ments, and other related studies, show that some 
form of grouping either within a class or among 
classes secures better progress than undifferentiated 
instruction. When comparing the merits of intraclass 
and interclass grouping, it is important to keep in 
mind the possible disadvantages of assigning to the 
same class students of widely different ages and the 
advantages in guiding reading activities in the various 
school subjects when the regular classroom teacher 
provides basal instruction in reading for all children. 
It is possible also that some degree of heterogeneity 
is advisable in many teaching situations. In a study 
by Edmiston and Benfer (47), it was found that when 
slow learners were eliminated better results were 
secured in groups with a range of 40 rather than 30 
IO points. The best way in which to group children 
for purposes of basal reading instruction still merits 
further study. 

SINGLE- versus DouBLE-SESSION SCHOOLS. In order 
to determine the extent to which double sessions 
affect reading achievement, Russell and Eifert (149) 
compared the progress of third-grade students from 
November to June. They found that children in 
double-session schools made on the average a gain 
of .48 of a grade and those in single-session schools 
made a gain of .68 of a grade. They concluded that 
the double-session children are not being given a fair 
educational chance. 

Crass Size. Spitzer (165) presented statistics on 
median number of children per class for the period 
1930 to 1950 which showed that there has been a 
steady decrease in size of classes in cities over 30,000. 
During 1949-50 the median number in a class was 
32.5. He then compared the achievement on the Iowa 
Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills of 50 third-grade 
classes with a mean enrollment of 22.2 with that of 
26 classes with a mean enrollment of 32.1; and 55 
sixth-grade classes with a mean enrollment of 20.8 
with 17 classes with a mean enrollment of 33.3. 
There were slight differences, not statistically signifi- 
cant, in the comprehension scores favoring the chil- 
dren in the smaller classes. Spitzer concluded that 
class size was not a factor in achievement. Because 
these findings differ significantly from current beliefs 
and trends, this issue merits further intensive study. 
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TIME ALLOTMENT. In 1935 the Research Division 
of the National Education Association (124) pre- 
pared a table showing the results of eight studies 
made between 1919 and 1931 of time allotment for 
reading in Grades I to VI. The data showed that 
there had been little or no decrease in the time given 
to reading during that period. The general practice 
was to give from 75 to 80 minutes a day to reading 
in Grade I, gradually decreasing that amount to 30 
or 35 minutes a day in Grade VI. 

In 1945 the results of a survey of time allotment 
in 130 schools in twenty states showed that on the 
average 550 minutes per week were given to reading 
in Grade I, 450 in Grade II, and 350 in Grade II 
(153), These findings suggest that more time was 
given to reading in 1945 than in 1930. However, it 
was customary during the forties to report the time 
given to reading in the social studies and during free 
reading periods along with that given to basal read- 
ing instruction. To the extent that this practice was 
followed in the 1945 study, the data are not com- 
parable with those secured earlier. A nationwide 
study is greatly needed of current practices which 
differentiate sharply between the time devoted to 
basal instruction in reading and that given to reading 
in various other school activities. 

Reading Materials. Since 1920 reading materials 
have undergone radical modifications in harmony 
with social changes, new conceptions of the chief 
purposes of schooling, increased understanding of 
child development, interests, and needs, and research 
findings in related areas. 

CONTENT OF SCHOOL READERS AND CHILDREN’S 
PREFERENCES. Early studies of the content of school 
readers sought to classify the content of readers under 
various subjects or themes and to determine the 
amount of space given to each. One of the earliest 
studies of this type was reported by Starch (166) in 
1921. In 1938 Hockett (81) published a detailed 
analysis of the content of 218 school readers ranging 
from primers to sixth readers. The various subjects, 
topics, or themes emphasized were identified. The 
tabulations showed that they increased steadily in 
number throughout the grades. More recent studies 
show that the range in topics discussed at each grade 
level has increased continuously, until school readers 
at all levels now provide rich and varied experiences 
and a wealth of new concepts. 

In 1940 Hockett and Forry (82) carried on a study 
of the preferences of children for materials in school 
readers. They presented a list of 13 categories, such 
as “biography,” “animal stories,” “myth and legend,” 
to 387 boys and 424 girls in Grades II through VII 
of two schools in California. Under each category 
there were from 4 to 34 topics, such as “How a poor 
girl found a prince.” The children were asked to 
check these topics as “very interesting,” “of some but 
not much interest,” “of no interest.” The responses 
were tabulated and weighted scores derived. The 
topics which ranked highest in interest were “made-up 
stories of exciting things,” “stories about games,” 
“stories that tell how we should act and what we 
should do,” “true stories of things people have done,” 
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“stories of things which happen to you every day” 
(82, p. 91). When the responses were analyzed in 
detail it appeared that both boys and girls were 
interested in action, exciting adventure, surprise, and 
humor; that younger children were interested in a 
wider variety of topics than older children but showed 
less discrimination; and that boys expressed strong 
interest in stories of games, sports, hobbies, and 
handicraft activities, while girls’ preferences were 
for stories of jumping rope, playing house, collecting 
dolls and doll costumes, and caring for the baby. 

The value of pictures in promoting interest in read- 
ing specific selections is widely recognized. Read 
(137) found in a study including the first six grades 
that as the level of the reader moves upward, the 
pictures lose more and more of their importance. 
Rudisill (142) found that pictures are valuable to the 
extent that they make the content real or lifelike. “A 
perfect visual representation of realism includes color, 
and color in pictures proves satisfying to the child in 
proportion to its success in increasing the impression 
of realism or lifelikeness” (142, p. 451). 

CHARACTER TRAITS EMPHASIZED IN READING MATE- 
RIALS FOR CHILDREN. A penetrating analysis of the 
social and moral values emphasized in the McGuffey 
Readers was published by Mosier (122) in 1947. He 
pointed out that the values emphasized arose histori- 
cally out of “the struggle for political power,” the 
growth of “nationalism and patriotism,” “religion and 
the conservative tradition,” and “the morality of the 
middle classes.” “Kindness, truthfulness, modesty, 
gentleness, thoughtfulness, control of the temper, love, 
magnanimity, and a general spirit of happiness and 
good-will toward others,—these are the social virtues 
the McGuffey Readers teach. The vices include in- 
temperance and gambling, not to mention those like 
dishonesty” (122, p. 151). 

The extent to which modern readers stress the 
values emphasized in the McGuffey Readers was 
studied by Anderson (8). He secured the judgments 
of ten individuals who evaluated portions of the 
McGuffey Readers and of two fifth-grade readers in 
current use in respect to ten value areas: “human 
personality,” “moral responsibility,” “institutions are 
the servants of man,” “common consent,” “devotion 
to truth,” “respect for excellence,” “moral equality,” 
“brotherhood,” “pursuit of happiness,” “spiritual en- 
richment.” The analysis showed that each of the 
modern readers emphasized each of these virtues in 
a larger proportion of the selections than did the 
McGuffey Readers. Some concepts emphasized by 
McGuffey, such as “mutual consent is better than 
violence,” are not emphasized in modern readers. 
Greater emphasis is given in the modern readers to 
“brotherhood,” “moral equality,” and “respect for 
human personality.” The investigator concluded that 
there is opportunity for the teacher to develop under- 
standing of all the values emphasized by McGuffey 
through discussion of the selections in these modern 
readers. 

A further study dealing with character traits was 
reported by Child and others (31). Their purpose 
was to determine the probable effect of the content of 
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third-grade readers published since 1930 on the moti- 
vation of children’s behavior. The categories under 
which the content of the readers was classified were: 
“objectless behavior,” “behavior primarily in relation 
to things and events,” “altruistic social behavior,” 
“egoistic social behavior,” “avoidance behavior.” The 
subcategories included 23 character traits. The con- 
sequences following upon behavior were classified 
into “rewards,” “punishments,” and “no conse- 
quences.” The percentage of selections in which each 
consequence was emphasized was found for each 
trait. Following an analysis of the data, the investiga- 
tors concluded that the content of readers is such 
as to encourage desirable and to discourage certain 
undesirable motives. 

Sward and Harris (171) applied essentially the 
foregoing outline of traits to St. Nicholas Magazine 
for the years 1873-74, 1893-94, 1913-14, and 1933- 
34. Their analysis of the content of the issues of the 
magazine selected led to the impressive conclusion 
that this sample of children’s literature had altered 
very little over the years in the basic traits empha- 
sized. Contrary to general belief, they found that the 
proportion of child characters had been cut in half 
and that of adult characters almost doubled. Whereas 
the view is often expressed that adults today “accord 
to children a life of their own, appropriate to recog- 
nized developmental levels,” the investigators con- 
cluded from their findings that the literature of the 
earlier period achieved this more successfully than 
children’s literature of more modern times. 

DIFFICULTY OF READING MATERIAL. Because read- 
ing materials often prove to be too difficult to read 
with ease and understanding, investigators have 
experimented with various plans for simplifying them. 
Serra (154) reviewed the findings of 11 investigations 
and concluded that “simplification of vocabulary has 
less effect on comprehension than does simplification 
of language structure and the relative difficulty of 
the concepts involved.” Furthermore, “simplifying or 
amplifying concepts found in instructional materials 
fails to enhance comprehension to any great degree” 
(154, p. 80). 

As a tule, the difficulty of reading material is de- 
termined through the use of readability formulas. A 
pertinent example of their use is presented by Dunlap 
(43), who compared the difficulty of 31 samples of 
newspaper content and 38 samples from eighth-grade 
readers, as measured by the Dale-Chall formula, 
She found that the two types of material were com- 
parable in difficulty and concluded that pupils who 
could read the basal reading materials examined 
could also read newspapers with comprehension. The 
varied uses made of these formulas are illustrated 
in Russell and Merrill's study of well-known juvenile 
books (150), Craig’s study of the readability of 
children’s literature (33), and Edgerton’s study of 
the difficulty of children’s encyclopedias (46). 

VocaBuLary. In preparing basal readers, authors 
have attempted to make use of the words of highest 
functional value, as revealed by word counts. The 
classic study in this field was made by Thorndike, 
who identified the 20,000 most frequently used words 
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in the general reading vocabulary for children and 
adults (178). It was followed in 1944 by Thorndike 
and Lorge’s list of 30,000 words based on a more 
extended count (179). Because adult-reading mate- 
rials were used to a large extent in these counts, 
many efforts have been made to develop lists based 
more exclusively on children’s reading materials. For 
example, Gates prepared A Reading Vocabulary for 
the Primary Grades (55) which included the words 
common to the 2500 words of highest frequency in 
the Thorndike List, the 1000 words most frequently 
used in a series of readers, and the 1000 words most 
frequently spoken by young children. Dolch (41) 
prepared a basic sight vocabulary consisting of 220 
words, excepting nouns, common to three word lists. 
Dale and Chall (36) prepared a list of 3000 familiar 
words which were known by at least 80 percent of 
the children tested in Grade IV. Dale (35) is also 
engaged in preparing a list of words with scores 
which indicate their familiarity to children in Grades 
VI, VIII, and X. For reference to other vocabulary 
lists and for studies of their comparative value, the 
reader is referred to the bibliography of more than 
120 references on “frequency of appearance of 
words” in Dale and Reichert's Bibliography of Vocab- 
ulary Studies (37, p. 24-29). As illustrated by the 
Spanish word count reported by Rodriguez Bou 
(140), word counts are now being made in languages 
other than English, 

Numerous counts have been made of the words 
in specific readers. One purpose of these studies is 
to determine the extent of the vocabulary in different 
sets of readers and its validity through comparison 
with a reading vocabulary list. A good example is 
Hockett’s study of the vocabularies and contents of 
elementary-school readers (81). A supplementary 
purpose of such studies is to determine the extent of 
the overlapping of the vocabulary in readers and the 
order in which readers could be read to best advan- 
tage. The techniques are well illustrated in Hockett’s 
report and a more recent study by MacLatchy and 
Wardwell (110). One of the significant facts revealed 
by these and many similar studies is that during the 
last three decades basal readers have made increas- 
ingly wide use of words of high functional value, 
have decreased their vocabulary burden, have intro- 
duced new words at a more uniform rate, and have 
increased the frequency of their repetition. 

In a comparison of modern readers with the Mc- 
Guffey Readers of the same grade level, Dolch (42) 
found that modern first readers contain about 1300 
more running words than the McGuffey Reader and 
that modern third readers contain about 13,000 more. 
Both had the same Percentage of difficult words, but 
the McGuffey Readers introduced them a year earlier. 
Obviously, modern readers provide an easier introduc- 
tion to reading, much more reading material, and 
more frequent contact with specific words. Of special 
interest is a study by Kelly (93) in which the results 
of a comparison of the vocabularies of the readers 
used in 1951 in Primary III (age 7+) in Glasgow, 
Scotland, are reported. The findings indicate a sub- 
stantial agreement between the words that “ought” 
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to be made use of and the words actually used, as 
measured by the Rinsland and the Thorndike-Lorge 
vocabulary lists. He also found that there was a 
larger common vocabulary in the Scottish readers 
studied than has been reported in most studies in 
this country. 

Efficiency of Teaching. Since the beginning of World 
War II the efficiency of instruction in reading has 
been criticized widely. Hundreds of articles and re- 
ports have been published both in support of and in 
criticism of current practices. In an effort to deter- 
mine the merits of the criticisms made, Gray and 
Iverson (72) made a comprehensive summary in 
1952 of all the pertinent evidence they could find. 
Briefly summarized, their study revealed the follow- 
ing facts: 

(a) Achievement in silent reading is at least as 
great as, and appears on the average to be somewhat 
greater than, it was several decades ago. Students 
read more rapidly, on the average, and under- 
stand what they read somewhat better. However, 
average achievement in oral reading as measured by 
the rate and accuracy of reading is not as high 
today as it was formerly. Of large importance is the 
fact that individual schools and school systems vary 
widely in current achievement as compared with 
earlier decades. Some schools are doing much better 
but others not so well. Because of the increasing de- 
mands that life makes on readers, the view was 
adopted that standards which were formerly adequate 
do not meet today’s needs. 

(b) The proportion of students who engage in 
personal reading is about the same today as it was 
three decades ago. However, the percentage of chil- 
dren reading books increases more rapidly during 
the early and middle grades. Of large significance 
is the fact that interest in nonfiction has increased, 

(c) The evidence available does not indicate 
whether the quality of the material read is superior 
to that read formerly. Certainly the children are 
reading more books written by contemporary writers 
about current happenings and in a style more appro- 
priate to the age level of the reader. 

Since 1952 an unprecedented number of reports 
of efforts to improve reading achievement have been 
published. With relatively few exceptions they re- 
sulted in distinct progress. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the efficiency of instruction continues 
to improve. As shown by Partlow (130), achievement 
in reading in Canada has followed trends similar 
to those in this country. 

Methods of Teaching. The number of published 
studies relating to methods of teaching reading is now 
so great that an adequate summary would require 
more space than has been allotted in this volume to 
the entire report on reading. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to focus attention on a few findings of major 
significance. 

A MODERN SYSTEMATIC METHOD versus OTHER 
PROCEDURES. Although reading has usually been 
taught through the use of a carefully planned system- 
atic procedure, a number of educators of high repute 
maintain that essential attitudes and habits can be 
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established equally well, if not more effectively, in 
other ways. For example, Meriam (115) proposed 
that “the best way to teach reading is not to teach 
reading but to provide the occasion . . . in which 
reading functions. . Let pupils read to learn; 
incidentally they will learn to read.” In support of 
his contention, Meriam presented data which showed 
that a training-school group taught in harmony with 
the foregoing principles did better than public-school 
children who received systematic training. No evi- 
dence was presented concerning the comparability of 
the subjects, the teachers, or instructional conditions. 

Anderson and others (7) reported radically differ- 
ent findings in a 1956 study, including laboratory- 
and public-school children. The laboratory-school 
students were introduced to reading when they were 
ready for it and by highly individualized methods. 
Some use was made of basal readers, but they were 
not followed systematically. Furthermore, the children 
were permitted to choose the books that were read 
and to advance at their own rates. The children in 
a neighboring public school, who averaged 10 points 
below the university group in IQ, used a systematic 
approach to reading. A comparative study was made 
of the progress of the two groups during their first 
school year. The investigators concluded that “the 
systematic approach employed by the public schools 
enables the children to learn to read early and reduces 
the individual variation in age of learning to read” 
(7, p. 107). The mentally superior group did not 
overtake the public-school group until they were 132 
months of age, on the average. 

One of the classic experiments in this field was 
reported by Gates and others (60), who studied the 
relative merits of a modern systematic method of teach- 
ing and an “opportunistic” one in which reading in- 
struction was highly individualized. Twenty-five pairs 
of first-grade children were used in the experiment. 
Through the use of preliminary and final tests, the 
progress of the children was determined in reading, 
spelling, numbers, drawing, information gained, and 
social, emotional, moral, and other attitudes and 
habits. The findings in respect to achievement in oral 
and silent reading were distinctly favorable to sys- 
tematic teaching. As measured by the reading tests 
used, there was “complete failure” for 15 of 25 stu- 
dents taught by the opportunistic method, whereas 
none failed by the modern systematic method. The 
evidence indicated, but did not show explicitly, that 
the opportunistic method was advantageous in respect 
to the development of interest, initiative, determina- 
tion, and other personal and social traits. 

Zirbes and others (200) studied the relative merits 
of intensive instruction in reading as contrasted with 
independent silent reading in the second grade. The 
results showed that the average growth in reading 
ability was about the same for each group. However, 
the brighter children profited more from independent 
silent reading and the slower ones from intensive 
instruction. Similar results were secured in the fifth 
and sixth grades by O’Brien (128), who concluded 
that normal and bright children require far less 
mechanical and remedial instruction than slow learn- 
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ers and that interest and wide reading only cannot 
be depended upon to increase the reading abilities of 
the latter group. In a study at the middle-grade level, 
MeWilliams (111) substituted daily systematic in- 
struction in reading for intermittent and incidental 
instruction. The improvement was double that during 
the preceding year. 

The evidence presented in the foregoing experi- 
ments, and other related studies, indicates that the 
real issue is not which of the procedures under dis- 
cussion is the better but rather what does each con- 
tribute most effectively. When the evidence is 
reviewed in the light of this question, four conclu- 
sions emerge: (a) systematic basal instruction makes 
its greatest contribution in promoting essential under- 
standings, attitudes, and skills in reading; (b) stimu- 
lating supplementary-reading and activity programs 
are highly productive in cultivating favorable attitudes 
toward reading, in deepening reading interest, and in 
enriching the experiences of children; (c) a sound 
reading program should make use of the advantages 
inherent in both systematic instruction in reading and 
challenging activities in all curriculum fields; (d) 
the optimum amount of systematic instruction varies 
with conditions, such as the needs and capacities of 
children and the skill of the teacher. 

Relative Merits of Specific Methods of Teaching 
Reading. Approximately one hundred experiments 
have been reported which aim to determine the 
efficiency of different methods of teaching beginning 
reading. The results of many of them do not provide 
conclusive evidence concerning the comparative effi- 
ciency of the methods studied. This is shown clearly 
in the results of an evaluation of two methods by 
Sparks and Fay (164), a critical analysis by Artley 
(10) of the Champaign study, and a similar report 
by Russell (146) of a study in England by Daniels 
and Diack (38). 

In an effort to identify any valuable conclusions 
that may be drawn from the large body of experi- 
mental evidence now available, Gray (70) reviewed 
all the studies he could secure in an international 
survey of reading made for UNESCO. More than 
four fifths of the studies examined were carried on 
in English-speaking countries. The tentative conclu- 
sions reached were submitted for critical evaluation 
to representatives of all countries which had reported 
pertinent studies. The final conclusions reached 
follow: 

(a) The results of research do not indicate con- 
clusively which of the various methods now in use 
is the best. This is due to several reasons. Many of 
the methods have not been tried out experimentally. 
Those included in experiments have usually been 
compared with only one or two methods. Further- 
more, the results secured in given experiments have 
not been repeated under similar conditions to validate 
the initial findings. Finally, the conditions under 
which many of the experiments were carried on were 
not sufficiently controlled to justify the conclusion 
that any superiority found was due solely to the 
method used. 


(b) Specific methods of teaching reading do not 
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secure equally good results among all members of 
a group. This fact was revealed in practically every 
experiment which reported the distribution of scores 
made. Furthermore, the overlapping of scores was 
far more impressive than the differences between the 
averages for the groups tested. The findings support 
the belief that there are many factors other than 
the specific method used that influence progress in 
reading, such as difference in the mental ability of 
children and in the way they learn best, the skill of 
the teacher, and the kind and strength of the home 
influence. 

(c) Contrasting methods of teaching produce dif- 
ferent results. This fact was brought out clearly in 
a study by Buswell (27, Ch. III), who followed for 
a year the progress of children taught by different 
methods, one an elaborate phonetic method and the 
other emphasizing a thoughtful reading attitude and 
meaningful experiences. A detailed analysis of test 
results, eye-movement records, and observations made 
at intervals of six weeks throughout the year showed 
that the first method promoted ability to follow the 
lines and to pronounce all the words but not a vital 
concern for the content. A significant outcome of the 
second method was keen interest in the content but 
slower progress in word recognition and in ability 
to follow the lines. Obviously, the two methods 
started children on different roads to maturity in 
reading. Similar findings have been reported by other 
investigators, such as McDowell (108). 

(d) Good initial progress in reading results from 
emphasis on both meaning and word recognition. 
This finding justifies the recent trend to combine 
into a carefully coordinated program the various 
methods or techniques needed to promote growth in 
all aspects of reading essential on the part of first- 
grade children. In a survey of the opinion of teachers 
concerning basal reading instruction, Russell (145) 
found that they favored either a combination method 
involving sentence, word, and phonic approaches, or 
the sentence method, some form of phonics instruc- 
tion, and a variety of methods for motivating reading 
activities. 

VALUE OF SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES. Cutright (34) 
reviewed the results of experimental studies which 
showed that the use of manuscript rather than cursive 
writing is a distinct aid in learning to read. Haefner 
(74) summarized the results of experiments relating 
to the use of the typewriter by children and found 
that, although the amount of evidence is limited, the 
typewriter appears to exert a positive influence on 
progress in learning to read. Pierce and Quinn (134) 
presented evidence showing that the use of workbooks 
with proper directions is an aid in promoting growth 
in desirable reading attitudes and skills. 

Wide interest has centered recently on the value 
of the use of audio-visual aids in promoting growth 
in reading. Evidence supporting the use of tachisto- 
scopic training was secured by MacLatchy (109), 
who experimented with first-grade children, and by 
Adams (1), who gave four weeks of training to a 
fifth-grade class. McCracken (106) has experimented 
for several years with the use of filmstrips to accom- 
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pany each lesson. The gains reported were significant 
and resulted in happier and more socially confident 
children than were the children taught by the usual 
method. Witty and Fitzwater (192) reported that 
the use of films followed by so-called film readers in 
the primary grades secured more than the usual 
amount of progress and very favorable reactions by 
both children and teachers. Because of the conditions 
under which most of the studies referred to above 
were conducted, it is impossible to determine the 
exact amount of progress that is due solely to the 
specific aids used. The results of a study by Lee 
(101) indicated that the use of the Metronoscope 
regularly resulted in reducing the number of first- 
grade retentions and in increasing achievement in 
reading throughout the grades. Other investigators 
have found that best results are secured when the 
use of the Metronoscope is adjusted to the reading 
speed of the individual being taught. The use of 
reading pacers or controllers in increasing speed will 
be discussed later. 

Methods of Increasing Skill in Word Attack, Most 
of the early studies of word recognition centered 
attention on the use of phonics. Partial justification 
of this emphasis is found in the results of studies, 
such as those by Tiffin and McKinnis (180) in 
Grades V through VIII and by Rogers (141) at the 
college level, which show that ability to use phonics 
and achievement in reading are positively related. 
Rudisill (143) also found that a functional knowl- 
edge of phonics makes a substantial contribution to 
achievement in reading. Data secured in many experi- 
mental studies, particularly those by Agnew (2), 
Gates and Russell (59), and Tate and others (173), 
justify the conclusion that training in phonics in- 
creases reading efficiency. The amount of training 
required, however, varies widely among individuals 
and should be adjusted to their respective needs. 
Furthermore, the evidence secured justifies caution 
against vigorous emphasis on phonics early in the 
first grade. Recent summaries of pertinent research 
by Betts (15), Smith (162), and Witty and Sizemore 
(194) support the foregoing conclusions. 

Russell (148) collected data from 220 experienced 
school people in 33 states which showed strong 
support, both in belief and in practice, for phonics 
as part of the elementary school’s reading program. 
Mulder and Curtin (123) reported that one of the 
distinctions between the good and poor readers whom 
they tested was marked differences in ability to 
synthesize the sound elements of words into mean- 
ingful word patterns. Bedell and Nelson (12) defined 
word-attack skills as including the aggregate of skills 
helpful in recognizing the meaning and pronunciation 
of words. This broader concept is based on the fact 
that phonics is only one of many aids. They found 
that word-attack skills as they defined them can be 
taught with advantageous results. Mills (116) re- 
ported data which showed that children attack words 
differently. He urged that teachers recognize such 
differences and that they familiarize themselves with 
and make use of all word-attack skills. 

Methods of Improving Meaning Vocabularies. A 
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survey by Gray and Holmes (71) of pertinent re- 
search identified many methods that have proved more 
or less effective in promoting vocabulary growth in 
both elementary and high school. Among them were 
the so-called “natural” or incidental method, specific 
study of words in context, emphasis on new words 
at the beginning of a class period, direct teaching of 
meanings, drill on lists of words, and use of dic- 
tionaries. 

In a study at the third-grade level, Sutton (170) 
found that the following activities were effective: 
exercises based on materials in textbooks, building 
word lists, matching word and phrase cards, and 
using contextual clues. Of significance also are the 
findings of Bonser and others (19), who compared 
the growth in meaning vocabulary in two schools 
which differed widely in the richness of their cur- 
riculum and the stimulation to learning provided. 
They found that superiority was closely associated 
with “vitalized content,” social contacts, and human- 
ized method. 

In order to determine experimentally the com- 
parative effectiveness of direct and incidental training 
in vocabulary development, Gray and Holmes (71) 
carried on an intensive study at the fourth-grade 
level, using social studies material. The findings pro- 
vided conclusive evidence of the value of direct train- 
ing, as measured by growth in meaning vocabulary, 
comprehension in silent reading, accuracy in oral 
reading, and ability to express oneself fluently and ac- 
curately in fields involving the vocabulary emphasized. 
As a result of a summary of 34 pertinent studies, 
Serra (156) concluded that provision for a wide 
range of experiences, vicarious as well as direct, and 
careful instruction in word study to extend vocab- 
ularies and knowledge of word meanings, are im- 
portant conditions in building meaning vocabularies. 
She also concluded that high-level concepts should 
be related to those at lower levels and that careful 
differentiation should be made between mere verbal- 
ism and established concepts. Multiple meanings of 
words should result from the development of con- 
cepts based on vicarious experiences received through 
language. 

The need for attention to vocabulary development 
in many specific fields was emphasized in a study by 
Malsbary (112), who found that the high-school 
seniors examined did not have a sufficiently extensive 
knowledge of business and economic terms to under- 
stand and interpret the news intelligently. 

Methods of Improving Comprehension. Efforts to 
identify methods of improving comprehension began 
as soon as the greater economy and efficiency of 
silent reading were recognized. Although the research 
techniques used were often open to criticism, studies 
carried on in the specific grades named showed that 
the following methods and procedures have merit 
(68, p. 107-12): (a) using silent reading lessons 
based on children’s experiences and guided practice 
in following directions for seat work (first grade); 
(b) directed silent reading with emphasis on mean- 
ing, supplemented by exercises in answering ques- 
tions, completing sentences, and matching cards 
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according to meaning (first grade); (c) motivational 
drill with silent reading practice exercises (third 
grade); (d) adapting instruction to group and in- 
dividual needs (fourth grade); (e) emphasis upon 
topic sentences, relational words, modifying phrases 
(fourth and sixth grades); (f) increasing meaning 
vocabulary and organizing important ideas into logical 
sequences (fourth to eighth grade); (g) developing 
motives for improvement, securing favorable condi- 
tions for practice, diagnosing and removing hin- 
drances, and securing persistence and practice (col- 
lege). 

Following 1925, the quality of the research in this 
area improved gradually. The studies reported pro- 
vided evidence of the value of such procedures as: 
training in organization, retention, and vocabulary 
building (3); reading with a specific problem in mind 
when definite information is wanted (40); reading 
guided by questions as contrasted with reading and 
rereading (83); and reading to determine what sen- 
tences say, to select a few words that give the main 
thought, and to select the most important sentences 
(198). Other equally valuable procedures have been 
reported. 

Many of the studies reported recently have been 
concerned with comprehension at the college and 
adult levels. Some investigators have experimented 
with the use of certain study techniques without secur- 
ing conclusive results. For example, Stordahl and 
Christensen (169) compared the effectiveness in im- 
proving comprehension of “reading for understand- 
ing,” “reading and making an outline,” “reading and 
summarizing,” and “reading only.” The use of vari- 
ous modes of statistical analysis failed to reveal the 
superiority of any one of these methods. This was true 
for trainees at all levels of intelligence. Unfortunately, 
most of the studies reported have emphasized com- 
prehension along with the use of other techniques 
involved in a broad reading-improvement program. As 
a result, the data secured have failed to identify with 
certainty the comparative value of specific procedures 
in improving comprehension. 

An impressive result of recent research is the rela- 
tively small amount of improvement resulting from 
efforts to improve comprehension. A possible explana- 
tion is that the training techniques used were based on 
a narrow concept of the problems faced in promoting 
breadth and depth of comprehension. As a step in 
acquiring an understanding of the broader types of 
training needed, Black (16) made an intensive study 
of the difficulties which students in certain training 
colleges in England faced in understanding what they 
read. Those identified were: failure to understand a 
writer's intention, to grasp a difficult idea represented 
by a word, to detect irony, to interpret allusions and 
figures of speech, to recognize how meanings of words 
are affected by their context, and to suppress personal 
predispositions and biases in reading. A series of such 
studies may be essential before adequate programs of 
training to improve comprehension can be developed. 

Methods of Improving Speed of Reading. One of 
the most detailed studies of improving speed of read- 
ing was carried on several decades ago by O’Brien 


(129). He gave three types of training to seventh- and 
eighth-grade students: training in rapid silent reading 
in which they were urged to read as fast as they could 
but were required to reproduce what they read; train- 
ing to decrease vocalization through discussions of the 
value of vocalizing and directions to avoid it while 
reading; and training to increase span of recognition 
through the use of perception or short-exposure cards. 
On the basis of the evidence secured, he concluded 
that speed of reading can be materially improved on 
the part of most students, that this can be done with- 
out impairing comprehension, and that to increase 
comprehension as well as speed appropriate emphasis 
must be given to both. 

During the last three decades experimental use has 
been made of a wide variety of devices to increase 
speed of reading at the elementary- or high-school 
level or both: free reading, wide guided reading of 
relatively simple material, short exposure exercises, 
speed drills on short passages, reading materials pre- 
sented through the use of reading controllers, tachisto- 
scopic training, developing motives for increasing 
speed, and study of the factors that promote progress 
and secure persistence in study. The data secured in 
such studies support O’Brien’s conclusions cited earlier 
and show in addition that the training given must be 
adapted to the needs of individuals, that practice in 
speed of comprehension is usually more effective than 
the use only of specialized speed drills, that when the 
latter are used they should be paralleled by much 
practice in rapid reading for meaning, and that speed 
of reading should always be adjusted to the purpose 
for which one reads. 

Most of the recent experimental efforts to increase 
speed of reading have been among college students, 
members of the armed forces, and adults in general. 
One of the major purposes has been to identify the 
specific method or combination of methods that was 
most effective. Lauer (99), for example, secured good 
results with a combination of discussions about read- 
ing, the use of the Harvard films, and reading exer- 
cises followed by comprehension tests. Manolakes 
(113) found that a group using a reading-rate con- 
troller secured better results than a group using the 
controller supplemented by tachistoscopic training. 
The latter did not produce the results usually expected 
of it. Lewis (102) found that-a group who read selec- 
tions of increasing difficulty daily, supplemented by 
much home reading, made more progress in speed of 
reading than a group who received daily training on 
a flashmeter and Metronoscope, observed the eye 
movements of fellow students while reading, and took 
timed reading tests. 

Holmes (85) found that a training program with 
top executives involving integrated teaching of the 
basic skills that are most fundamental to reading prog- 
ress plus much additional reading produce a substan- 
tial improvement in speed of reading. Unfortunately, 
these and many other experiments of a similar type 
do not show which combination of procedures is best, 
or the relative merits of the specific methods used. 

Other experimenters have sought specifically to find 
out the virtue of various mechanical devices in increas- 
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ing speed of reading. For example, Smith and Tate 
(160) found that the use of a rate controller resulted 
in substantial gains, as measured by tests of speed of 
reading, but not as much as had been indicated when 
reading with the controller. Wooster (196) reported 
that students who used a reading-rate controller in 
conjunction with a course in effective study made 
greater increase in speed of reading without decrease 
in comprehension than did a control group. Wedeen 
(188) experimented with the use of a reading-rate 
controller as contrasted with speeded book reading. 
The improvement in comprehension was about the 
same for both groups, but the improvement in speed 
of reading was greater for the group using the rate 
controller. Thompson (176), on the other hand, se- 
cured greater increase in speed through the use of 
book-centered instruction. Glock (66) compared the 
progress of two groups which used mechanically con- 
trolled reading practice techniques with one which 
did not. The data secured did not supply clear evi- 
dence that techniques designed to train eye move- 
ments are generally more effective than other methods. 
By certain criteria, however, they were superior. 
Obviously, additional carefully planned research is 
essential. 

The striking fact revealed by the foregoing studies 
is that speed of reading can be improved without de- 
creasing comprehension if training is undertaken with 
determination and persistence. On the basis of the 
evidence available, use could be made to advantage of 
a combination of procedures—discussions about the 
value of speed of reading and the factors that influ- 
ence it, training in speed of comprehension in normal 
reading situations, and the use of one or more of the 
mechanically controlled forms of training, such as 
the tachistoscope or a reading pacer, accelerator, or 
rate controller. As pointed out by George (62), as 
well as others, such mechanical devices must be ad- 
justed to the speed of reading of individuals to 
avoid confusion and anxiety and to secure optimal 
results. 

Methods of Stimulating Interests and Improved 
Tastes in Reading. As pointed out by Traxler and 
Seder (184, p. 15), the methods of stimulating desira- 
ble reading interests have not been thoroughly investi- 
gated. Very suggestive findings have been reported, 
however. An early study by Wightman (190) was con- 
cerned with the influence of teachers’ preferences on 
the reading interests of students in Grades V to VII. 
He first asked the teachers of 73 classes to name the 
five books in the list of readings for their respective 
grades which in their judgment were best adapted to 
and would promote enjoyment in reading. One hun- 
dred fifty days later, and again thirty days later, the 
students expressed their preferences for the books 
read. Their choices varied widely from room to room 
but agreed closely in each case with that of the 
teacher. A direct implication of these findings is that 
teachers may exert a strong influence in cultivating 
desirable reading interests. 

La Brant and Heller (98) determined the value of 
a free reading program in Grades VII to XII. On the 
basis of the evidence secured they concluded that the 
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students not only read an increased number of books 
but developed habits of wide and diversified reading. 
Furthermore, as they advanced from the seventh to 
the ninth grade a definite decline was noted in the 
reading of narratives and a gradual increase of inter- 
est in other forms of literature. At the senior high 
school level, free reading contributed to breadth of 
acquaintance with a variety of literary types, to growth 
in interest in different kinds of reading material, and 
to contact with cultures that varied as to nationality 
and period. Obviously, the free-reading promoted 
reading interests distinctly in advance of those which 
usually characterize adolescents. In a study by Wein- 
garten (189) evidence was secured that voluntary 
reading aided students in understanding and mastering 
their developmental tasks, such as understanding self, 
guiding personal behavior, solving personal problems, 
and choice of vocation. 

An early study of an eighth-grade class determined 
the value of providing children with opportunity to 
compare different types of books and to develop 
standards for use in selecting books to read (68, 
p. 174). At first the discussion of books was quite 
informal. Gradually, however, a desire developed to 
identify “good books to read.” Book reviews were 
introduced and discussed. Groups of students became 
interested in available lists of books. Different groups 
devoted their attention to books of various types. As 
the work progressed, standards which a book should 
meet to be on an approved list were developed. When 
the selections made by a given group were reported to 
the class as a whole, they were critically considered. 
If accepted, they were placed on the reading list. 
Not infrequently books were referred back to the 
original group for further study. When the effects of 
these procedures were measured in two schools, it was 
found that the amount of home reading “for fun” 
increased greatly in the experimental group, and that 
about three fourths of the books read were chosen 
from those which had been appraised. 

Clear evidence of the influence of direct teaching of 
literary selections on the reading interests and tastes 
of students has been reported by Broening (22) as a 
result of an experiment with fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade children. The basic assumption underlying the 
experiment was that the guidance provided in reading 
selections of literature should insure stimulating expe- 
riences, “vivid realizations,” and the interpretation 
and integration of the children’s experiences. On the 
basis of measured growth in appreciation during the 
experimental period, Broening conclyded that unfavor- 
able environmental factors can be controlled so that 
appreciation of literature can be developed, and 
that growth in appreciation can be promoted 
by analyzing the specific elements constituting appre- 
ciation in given selections and by organizing teaching 
to bring them into clear relief. A study by Burton 
(26) at the high-school level showed clearly that 
verbal intelligence and silent-reading ability are impor- 
tant factors in appreciation of literature. 

On the basis of the findings reported above, both 
guided reading of literary selections and opportunity 
for much free reading are effective in increasing read- 
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ing interests and tastes at various levels of school 
progress. The relative emphasis which should be given 
to each merits further detailed study. 

Methods Used in Reading Improvement Programs. 
In 1933 Gray and Whipple (73) reported the results 
of a three-year study, which secured conclusive evi- 
dence of the value of enlisting teacher cooperation 
and of sympathetic constructive leadership in improv- 
ing reading throughout the grades. During recent 
years scores of studies have shown with great clarity 
that when a teacher or a school staff attempts with 
vigor and determination to improve the reading com- 
petence of students, substantial progress usually re- 
sults. Some of the types of procedures commonly 
used have been reported by Sister Josephina (91): 
providing professional help for teachers, organizing 
demonstration lessons, providing lesson aids and sup- 
plementary materials for bright students, helping 
teachers plan profitable activities related to reading, 
and providing guidance in dealing with poor readers. 
Additional procedures have already been reported in 
the sections relating to the improvement of word rec- 
ognition, meaning vocabulary, comprehension, and 
reading interests, 

One of the significant developments during the last 
two decades has been the increasing number of high 
schools and colleges which have launched reading im- 
provement programs. A report of the steps taken and 
the results secured in a New York high school (159) 
is very illuminating. A comprehensive summary of the 
experimental efforts to improve reading at the college 
level has been reported by Causey (29). An equally 
illuminating report, entitled Evaluating College Read- 
ing Programs, has been prepared by Causey and Kings- 
ton (30). Most of the experiments at this level are 
concerned with the value of specific programs. For 
example, Smith and Wood (158) measured the prog- 
tess made by students through a program that included 
lectures on the psychology of reading, exercises on 
vocabulary building and comprehension, critical read- 
ing, timed reading of published practice materials, 
Supervised laboratory practice with mimeographed 
work sheets, the reading of fiction and nonfiction 
books, training on a tachistoscope, and the use of 
reading pacers. Comparison of the progress of experi- 
mental and control groups showed distinct superiority 
of the former. Furthermore, the gains made were 
retained for a period of sixty weeks without addi- 
tional training. The results of this and similar studies 
(5, 94, 107) provide convincing evidence of the value 
of efforts to improve the reading competence of both 
students and adults. A report by Patterson (131) 
summarized procedures adopted in industry. 

One of the serious limitations of studies of the type 
just described is that they do not determine the com- 
parative values of the respective types of training 
given. This limitation was partially overcome in an 
experiment reported by Bennett (13), who compared 
the progress made by students following three differ- 
ent types of programs: free reading; reading and dis- 
cussing the selections recommended in the regular 
syllabus; and a combined Program of training includ- 
ing the arousal of curiosity about word meanings but 
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without specific vocabulary training, daily exercises to 
increase speed and comprehension, discussions of eye 
span and related matters, writing digests of passages, 
and preparing outlines and summaries. The group 
using free reading made the poorest showing in every- 
thing but speed, and the group using the combined 
program did best in everything but vocabulary. A 
comparison of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
three programs indicated the nature of the changes 
desirable when planning future experimental pro- 
grams. The specific problems faced by investigators in 
evaluating college reading programs and in selecting 
guiding principles underlying such studies have been 
discussed by Sommerfeld (163). The points empha- 
sized are applicable at all educational levels. 

Reading in the Content Fields, A summary (68, 
p. 19-23) of early studies of the correlation between 
reading achievement and scholastic standing showed 
that they are positively related, with a range of coeffi- 
cients from .22 to .70. This relationship varied with 
the reading tests used, the subjects and schools in- 
volved, and the interest and effort of students. More 
recently Artley (9) found a correlation of .75 be- 
tween reading achievement and scholastic standing 
after the influence of intelligence was partialed out. 
Young (199) also reported a substantial correlation 
with achievement in social studies and Swenson (172) 
with science. Shores (157) secured evidence that 
beyond the ninth grade general reading ability did 
not predict success in school subjects very accurately, 
particularly subjects of a scientific or historical char- 
acter. A review of all the evidence available, how- 
ever, led Traxler and Townsend to conclude that there 
is “a great deal in common between reading in a 
single field and reading in general” (185, p. 21). Al- 
though academic attainment and reading achievement 
are fairly closely related, research shows that specific 
skills in reading have different predictive values. 
Stevens (168), for example, found that achievement 
in problem reading is more closely correlated with 
achievement in problem solving in arithmetic than is 
either general competence in reading or ability in the 
fundamental operations in arithmetic. Gans (54) de- 
termined the relationship between comprehension as 
measured by reading tests and ability to do reference 
reading in various subject areas for elementary-school 
children; consistently low correlations were found 
between the two abilities. Factor analysis showed that 
reference reading is a composite ability, the most im- 
portant components of which are “comprehension,” 
“selection-rejection ability,” and “some Pattern of 
delayed recall.” The results of these and other studies 
emphasize the importance of developing the specific 
kinds of skills and thinking required in different types 
of reading and study activities, 

Bond (17) attacked the problem somewhat differ- 
ently and found that varying degrees of relationship 
exist between the several aspects of ability in reading 
and ninth-grade achievement. Her data showed also 
that “slow readers are at an advantage in composite 
achievement” (17, p. 56). Whereas rapid reading was 
“a definite help in enlarging vocabulary and broaden- 
ing literary acquaintance,” slow reading was “charac- 
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teristic of high achievement in science, mathematics, 
and Latin” (17, p. 58). 

DIFFICULTY OF CONTENT MATERIAL. Detailed 
studies have been reported of the concept and vocab- 
ulary burden of reading materials in content fields. 
Serra (155) recently reviewed a series of studies relat- 
ing to the concept burden in social-studies material 
and reached the conclusion that it is excessive, that the 
difficult and unusual concepts are not repeated often 
enough to insure mastery, and that concept develop- 
ment is complicated by the vocabulary burden through 
the too frequent use of indefinite terms. Johnson (89) 
prepared tests based upon 150 words selected at ran- 
dom from 1500 words in six subject areas that were 
assumed to be difficult for fifth-grade children. The 
percent of right responses varied from an average of 
38.6 in science to 67.6 in arithmetic. The evidence 
secured showed that a program of word enrichment in 
the respective subject areas is needed if children are 
to understand the textbooks used in the content 
subjects. 

Closely related to the foregoing findings are the 
results of studies of the reading difficulty of textbooks 
through the use of readability formulas. The scores 
reported show that different textbooks in a given 
subject for a given grade vary widely in difficulty, and 
that the textbooks for different grades overlap greatly 
in difficulty. A comparison of the findings of earlier 
and recent studies indicates that commendable prog- 
ress, particularly at the elementary-school level, is 
being made in developing reading materials that are 
adjusted to average reading ability of the children of 
the grades for whom specific texts are intended. The 
need is still urgent, however, for better adaptation 
of reading materials to superior and deficient read- 
ers. 

The importance of the readability of the materials 
was brought out clearly in a study by Klare and others 
(95) in which college students were asked to read 
technical materials of different levels of difficulty. 
The investigators found that the amount and complete- 
ness of retention, the amount read in a given time, 
and the readers’ attitudes are definitely influenced by 
style difficulty. They also found a high relationship 
between judgments of material as “easier to read” and 
“more pleasant to read.” 

Srupy Aids AND TECHNIQUES. Various investigators 
have attempted to determine the merits of different 
ways of organizing and studying content materials. 
Christensen and Stordahl (32) were concerned with 
the influence on reading efficiency of the following 
organizational aids: (a) an outline at the beginning 
of the passage, (b) a survey at the beginning of a 
passage, (c) a summary at the end of a passage, (d) 
underlining of main points, (e) headings in statement 
form, and (f) headings in question form. Analysis of 
variance and covariance was applied to the results of 
comparable tests of comprehension given immediately 
and six days later to Air Force trainees. No significant 
differences were found in the results of either test. 
Furthermore, the amount of time devoted to studying 
the passages in the tests made no difference. No satis- 
factory explanation could be found for the findings. 
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Because of the frequency with which these organiza- 
tional aids are used, further research is desirable. 

Germane began early to study such problems as 
“the value of a controlled mental summary as a 
method of studying” (63), “outlining and summariz- 
ing compared with rereading” (65), and “the value 
of the corrected summary as compared with reread- 
ing” (64). The results indicated that the use of spe- 
cific questions as guides in reading is more effective 
than undirected reading, and that rereading is more 
effective than the making of a corrected summary as 
a method of study. 

Somewhat later Good (67) carried on studies at the 
high-school and college levels to determine the rela- 
tive merits of extensive and intensive reading and the 
effect of a single reading as compared with two read- 
ings of the same material. The results of the specific 
tests used in the first study showed that each type of 
reading had advantages and limitations. In the case of 
outlining and in solving certain types of problems, 
extensive reading was superior; in the reproduction of 
ideas, intensive reading ranked the higher. With re- 
spect to retention, extensive reading was superior as 
measured by information and problem retests, but less 
effective as measured by reproduction tests. 

Recent investigators have experimented with more 
specialized types of study skills. Howell (86), for 
example, carried on an experiment with children in 
Grades IV to VIII to determine the influence of train- 
ing for a year in map reading, the use of references, 
indexes, and dictionaries, and the reading of graphs, 
charts, and tables. As measured by the Iowa Every 
Pupil Test of Basic Skills, substantial improvements 
were indicated, the amount of progress varying with 
the grade and mental ability of the group taught. A 
by-product of the study was a clearer realization by 
teachers of the importance of definite training in such 
skills on the part of slow-learning pupils. 

VALUE OF GUIDANCE IN READING. Still other inves- 
tigators have carried on experiments to determine the 
value of guidance in reading activities as an integral 
part of instruction in the content fields. An early study 
of this type was reported by Jacobson (87), who pro- 
vided training in comprehension, organization, and 
location of materials in a general science course. Com- 
parison of the progress of the experimental and con- 
trol groups led to the following conclusions: Reading 
lessons given in general science produce superior 
knowledge of general science to an extent which can- 
not be explained by chance. Reading lessons given in 
general science have a beneficial effect on the general 
scholastic achievement of ninth-grade students. Read- 
ing lessons of the type used in the experiment are 
more beneficial to poor initial readers than to good 
initial readers. 

Typical of the more recent studies is that of Rudolf 
(144), who assigned 365 Grade VIII students of 
Rochester, N. Y., to experimental and control groups. 
Her purpose was to determine the effect of incorporat- 
ing reading instruction into the prescribed social- 
studies content. In the experimental groups specific 
effort was made to promote a clear understanding of 
what was read. The “how to read it” emphasis aimed 
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to minimize errors and provide a realistic approach 
within the regular framework of the social studies. 
All but one of the experimental groups made higher 
scores on tests of social-studies knowledge, study 
skills, and reading comprehension than the control 
groups. On a city-wide examination the experimental 
groups averaged significantly higher than the control 
groups. Brownell (23) also found that training in read- 
ing in the social studies was accompanied by higher 
scores among students of the experimental group on 
the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal in- 
strument. This included superiority in inference, rec- 
ognition of assumptions, deduction, interpretation, and 
evaluation of arguments. 

Not all of the efforts to improve reading in the con- 
tent fields have been equally successful. Some investi- 
gators found little or no superiority for the experi- 
mental groups, and others found varying amounts of 
academic improvement in different subjects. Various 
explanations might be offered for these differences. 
One is the possibility of poorly conceived instructional 
programs in respect to reading; another is that read- 
ing may be less essential in some subjects than in 
others. The evidence now at hand is sufficiently inclu- 
sive, however, to show that significant improvements 
can be made in academic achievement in most content 
subjects through carefully planned guidance in read- 
ing. Essential requisites are a clear understanding on 
the part of teachers of the purposes to be achieved 
through reading, the types of skills involved, and the 
nature of the difficulties encountered by students in 
reading. 

Types OF READING Activities REQUIRED, McCallis- 
ter (104) analyzed the content of syllabi and courses 
of study to identify different types of reading activities 
required to achieve the aims sought. Types of reading 
were organized under the following headings: reading 
for pleasure and recreation, ascertaining the purpose 
of reading before beginning to study, rapid reading or 
skimming, assimilating and retaining information, am- 
plifying understanding of a topic or problem, inter- 
preting and executing directions, proofreading written 
reports, apprehending relationships, comparing and 
contrasting, organizing information, evaluating read- 
ing materials, drawing inferences from reading. Two 
of the impressive conclusions reached were that read- 
ing is used for many different purposes in each subject 
and that essential reading activities in one subject 
differ significantly from those in other subjects. 

NATURE OF READING DIFFICULTIES, As the variety 
of reading activities essential in each content field 
became more clearly understood, intensive studies 
have been made to determine the nature of the spe- 
cific difficulties in reading which students encounter in 
each field. One fact revealed by practically all studies 
was the need for a wider meaning vocabulary on the 
part of most children. A closely related deficiency was 
identified by Dewey (39), who made a study of 
reading-comprehension difficulties in American his- 
tory. He found that “children in the eighth grade do 
not seem to possess sufficient backgrounds in the 
fields of history, civics, economics, or geography, or 
even in general experience, to understand and inter- 
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pret such selections as were used in this investigation.” 
These limitations should be clearly recognized in 
making assignments which include highly technical 
materials, such as “judicial decisions, problems of 
Federal finance, government theory, or economic 
processes” (39, p. 52). These findings indicate that 
the problem of developing good reading habits in- 
volves a growing background of basic understandings 
in the field taught. 

Additional types of difficulties were identified by 
McCallister (105) in a study of the reading of seventh- 
and eighth-grade students in American history, mathe- 
matics, and general science. He identified fifty diffi- 
culties which were classified under the following head- 
ings: those caused by “the pupils’ method of attack,” 
“inability to recognize relations,” “lack of knowledge 
of subject matter,” “deficiencies in vocabulary,” “in- 
accuracies,” and “lack of clearness in the direction 
given to children” (105, p. 199). In another study 
(103) he found that needed guidance could be given 
to advantage in connection with regular study activi- 
ties of a course. “Such guidance may take the form 
of group instruction or, in extreme cases, of individual 
training.” It “not only assists pupils with the regular 
work of the course but also stimulates independent 
efforts and self-confidence” (103, p. 284). 

One of the most promising results of the foregoing 
findings and recommendations is the increasingly wide 
interest which has been exhibited recently by teachers 
and investigators in the improvement of reading in 
various school subjects. There is scarcely a subject 
in which productive studies have not been reported. 
The next step is a thorough analysis of available 
research findings by those interested in specific con- 
tent subjects to determine the extent of the progress 
made and to develop improved research programs in 
each field. 

Diagnosis, Correction, and Remediation. After 1920 
the problems faced by retarded and seriously handi- 
capped readers received steadily increasing attention 
for at least two decades, Research relating to the 
causes, diagnosis, and remediation of such cases has 
been so extensive that several hundred published re- 
Ports are now available. A brief summary based on 
155 selected references was reported by Harris (75) in 
1956. Significant findings and conclusions are organ- 
ized under such headings as “causation,” “diagnosis 
and testing,” and “remedial instruction” at the ele- 
mentary, high-school, college, and adult levels, A 
selected bibliography of 191 Pertinent studies and 
Teports was also published in 1957 by Bond and 
Tinker (18, p. 451-59), Since 1940, frequent surveys 
have been made of practices of schools and colleges in 
Providing for retarded and handicapped readers. The 
Most recent report involving both schools and col- 
leges was prepared by Traxler (182) in 1952. It sum- 
Marizes replies from 95 Public schools and public- 
school systems, 60 independent schools, 26 colleges, 
and 36 clinics. In presenting findings, a distinction 
was made between corrective reading for retarded 
readers and remedial reading for seriously handi- 
capped readers. This distinction is observed in the 
discussion that follows, 
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RETARDED READERS. As the term is used here, “re- 
tarded readers” refers to individuals who are below 
mental-age expectancy in reading, and who possess 
no mental, physical, social, or emotional handicaps 
that cannot be provided for or adjusted to within the 
framework of group instruction. On the basis of the 
data secured, Traxler concluded: “many instances of 
mild reading disability can be cared for by means of 
a group corrective program” (182, p. 307). As re- 
ported by school systems and investigators, the per- 
centage of such cases varies from less than ten to 
more than thirty in the school population. This varia- 
tion is due in part to differences in the extent of re- 
tardation adopted for referral to group corrective in- 
struction. In some cases, all who are one-half year or 
more retarded are referred; generally, one year or more 
of retardation in reading is the criterion; if facilities for 
corrective reading are limited, only those who are 
most seriously retarded are referred. Again, some 
schools assign to special classes only children who 
exhibit inaptitude in learning to read but not in other 
school subjects. Still others use a multiple criterion, 
including a combination of chronological age, mental 
age, and achievement in other school subjects. 

Causes of Reading Retardation, The causes of defi- 
ciencies in reading are numerous and varied. As sum- 
marized by Monroe and Bachus (120, p. 17-33), they 
are: constitutional factors (visual, auditory, or motor 
defects and debilitating physical conditions), intellec- 
tual factors (“verbal disabilities” and “peculiarities in 
modes of thought”), certain emotional factors, edu- 
cational factors (deficiencies in readiness, “poor 
adjustment of materials and methods to the pupil’s 
needs,” lack of interest in reading, and “inadequate 
provision or attention to pupils who are encountering 
difficulty”), and environmental factors (little or no 
motivation or encouragement from the home, poor 
Tapport between parents and child, frequent moving, 
and distracting environmental conditions). Research 
shows clearly that these factors operate in numerous 
combinations among retarded readers. 

Steps in Corrective Teaching. Experimental studies 
show that at least four steps are involved in a cor- 
rective program. The first is the identification of re- 
tarded readers, which is of primary importance. The 
methods used most often are observation and testing. 
Whereas the former has much value, its limitations lie 
in its subjective character. The use of reading tests is 
far more objective and usually provides information 
concerning the areas of greatest strength and weak- 
ness in reading. Traxler (182) found that about four 
fifths of all the schools and colleges replying to his 
questionnaire administer standard tests regularly to all 
their students. Many different reading tests are used. 
Those reported most frequently by Traxler’s respond- 
ents are the Stanford, the Metropolitan, the Gates, 
the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, and the Cooperative 
Reading Comprehension Test. Other tests which have 
been found valuable in appraising reading compe- 
tence have been identified and described by Robinson 
(138, p. 168-69), 

The second step in a corrective reading program is 
diagnosis. This implies the identification of the spe- 


cific nature of reading deficiencies and the causal 
factors involved. The results of research on the tech- 
niques of diagnosis are summarized in practical terms 
in texts dealing with corrective and remedial read- 
ing. The most recent is a 1957 volume by Bond and 
Tinker (18) which discusses general. principles of 
diagnosis, analysis of reading difficulties, and specific 
approaches to diagnosis. 

The third step is corrective training. As pointed out 
by Traxler (182, p. 309), many teaching procedures 
should be used. Investigators have stressed repeatedly 
that appropriate techniques correspond closely with 
those used by good teachers in regular classroom 
teaching. However, they are selected in terms of their 
appropriateness for the difficulty faced, and are 
adapted to the specific needs of the group or individual 
taught. Reports from those doing corrective work indi- 
cate that many of the practices commonly used tend 
to be somewhat formal. For example, Traxler found 
that the following were reported most frequently: 
instruction in finding main idea and supporting details, 
drill on enlarging sight vocabulary, instruction in 
reading directions, instruction in oral reading, instruc- 
tion in skimming, and study of affixes and roots (182, 
p. 310). It has been emphasized repeatedly by investi- 
gators that the training provided must be as interest- 
ing, stimulating, and challenging as any good develop- 
mental reading lesson. Brueckner and Bond (24, 
p. 152) present 29 principles for the guidance of 
teachers of retarded readers. 

The fourth step in a corrective reading program is 
the appraisal of the improvement secured. According 
to Traxler’s findings, tests are used most frequently. 
The following are also used: judgment of improve- 
ment by classroom or remedial teachers; judgment by 
the students themselves; changes in attitude toward 
reading; and improvement in personality and adjust- 
ment to the school (182, p. 310). In addition, 52 per- 
cent reported changes in school grades. In Traxler’s 
judgment this is both a severe and a difficult criterion 
to apply because of the number of variables that in- 
fluence school grades. Approximately one half of his 
respondents follow up individuals regularly and sys- 
tematically after training. Systematic follow-up is not 
widely referred to in the literature on research in 
reading. 

SERIOUSLY HANDICAPPED READERS. Unfortunately, 
many children and youth are so seriously handicapped 
in learning to read that they require intensive diagno- 
sis and various types of therapy and remedial treat- 
ment that cannot be provided through group corrective 
reading. According to Hinshelwood (80), research 
relating to such cases was initiated in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Throughout the first four 
decades of the current century a number of studies 
were made; however, fewer have appeared since 1945. 
The published reports include some of the best- 
planned and most carefully controlled studies in the 
field of reading. 

Causal Factors. Hundreds of investigators have 
sought to identify the causes underlying severe forms 
of reading deficiency. In 1946 Robinson (139, 
p. 7-102) published a thorough, critical summary of 
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findings which is still the most complete analysis 
available. The possible causes reported were classified 
as visual, neurological, auditory, physical, mental, 
emotional and personality anomalies, and environ- 
mental and social characteristics. Of major importance 
was the conclusion that no single cause has been found 
that accounts in general for severe forms of reading 
deficiency, 

The foregoing conclusion was supplemented by 
those of Robinson in a carefully controlled experiment 
carried on under the guidance of a staff of experts. 
She found that “pupils who are seriously retarded in 
reading also exhibit numerous anomalies. In fact, the 
most seriously retarded evidenced the greatest number 
of anomalies, whereas those least retarded presented 
fewest” (139, p. 220). Furthermore, some of the 
anomalies reported had no causal relation to the de- 
ficiencies in reading identified. “Social, visual and 
emotional difficulties appeared most frequently as 
causes of poor progress or failure in learning to read. 
Inappropriate school methods, neurological difficulties, 
and speech or functional auditory difficulties appeared 
less frequently as causes of deficient reading. Endo- 
crine disturbances, general physical difficulties, and 
insufficient auditory acuity appeared to be least impor- 
tant” (139, p. 221). This order, although suggestive, 
applies specifically only to the group of subjects exam- 
ined. Many pertinent studies have been reported dur- 
ing the last decade. Space will permit reference to 
only a few examples: the two volumes of Clinical 
Studies in Reading (138, 186), Ephron’s Emotional 
Difficulties in Reading (49), and Holmes’ “Factors 
Underlying Major Reading Disabilities at the College 
Level” (84). Important reviews are those by Russell 
(147) and Zolkos (201). 

Diagnostic Procedure. A uniform diagnostic proce- 
dure has not been experimentally determined. As 
revealed by a review of numerous case studies, the 
Steps adopted vary with the nature of the case, the 
point of view and training of the diagnostician, and 
the number of specialists and facilities available. Rob- 
inson (139) describes an unusually thorough diagnos- 
tic procedure in which abundant facilities and a large 
technical staff were available. Johnson (88) reports a 
very sound but less detailed diagnostic procedure in 
the reading clinic of a laboratory school. As a rule, 
general reading tests are supplemented by the use of 
highly diagnostic ones in efforts to identify the spe- 
cific nature and extent of the reading deficiencies. 
Harris and Roswell (76) report the diagnostic read- 
ing tests used at various levels of reading progress, 
and Robinson (138, p. 169-72) lists those that have 
Proved most valuable in reading clinics. The best cur- 
rent source for critical appraisal of reading and other 
diagnostic tests is The Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook by Buros (25). Research has not shown 
which, if any, of the reading tests now in use is supe- 
rior to all others for diagnostic purposes. Because tests 
differ in the aspect of reading measured, some are 
better for certain types of cases than others, 

Through repeated use, Robinson has found of dis- 
tinct value a number of specialized tests and diagnos- 
tic procedures other than reading tests. They include 
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visual screening tests; such as the Ortho-Rater, the 
Keystone Visual Survey Test, Eames Eye Test, and 
A Binocular Reading Test; hand-eye coordination 
tests, such as the Wirt Stereotest; the Ophthalm-O- 
Graph; preference tests; personality tests, such as the 
Rorschach Test, Children’s Apperception Test, Cowan 
Adolescent Adjustment Analyzer, and the Problem 
Check-List, College Form (138, p. 171-72). Boyd and 
Schwiering (20, p. 503-4) report the use in many 
centers of the Thematic Apperception Test; inventories 
such as the Bernreuter, the Bell, and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic; and the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 
The use of the information secured through diagnosis 
is discussed by many investigators, for example, by 
Barger (11), with emphasis on physiological anoma- 
lies, and by Stauffer (167) with emphasis on social- 
emotional factors. 

Harris and Roswell (76) outline the steps in a clini- 
cal diagnosis of reading deficiencies and list recom- 
mended tests. They maintain that a good diagnostician 
aims to identify each possible causal factor and to 
determine “its chronology, strength or severity, causal 
importance, and amenability to treatment” (76, 
p. 323). As revealed by a survey of child-guidance 
and remedial-reading practices, Boyd and Schwiering 
(20) found that the personnel of clinics, and conse- 
quently the areas examined, differ widely. The clinic 
may include psychologists, psychiatrists, doctors, social 
workers, graduate students, remedial teachers, speech 
correctionists, and clinicians. In the intensive study by 
Robinson (139), referred to earlier, the following 
types of specialists were included: those technically 
qualified to make thorough visual, auditory, speech, 
endocrine, psychiatric, pediatric, and neurological 
examinations, and a trained social worker. The entire 
body of evidence secured was reviewed by the group 
as a whole in the effort to identify the most likely 
causal factors and appropriate types of therapy. 

Nature of Therapy and Remedial Teaching. The 
nature of the therapy and remedial teaching that fol- 
lows diagnosis varies with the deficiencies and handi- 
caps of the subject. In numerous cases it has been 
found necessary to postpone remedial teaching until 
corrective measures and needed types of therapy have 
been applied, such as securing glasses, medical treat- 
ment, or the removal of emotional blocks. The 
methods that have proved effective in remedial teach- 
ing are described in more or less detail in specific 
reports of case studies. An excellent example is Mon- 
roe’s Children Who Cannot Read (118, Ch. VI). 
Various methods that have been used in dealing with 
specific deficiencies are summarized in books on diag- 
nosis and remediation. The most recent report of this 
type is Bond and Tinker, Reading Difficulties: Their 
Diagnosis and Correction (18). Mehus, as well as 
other investigators, asserts that remediation in a clini- 
cal setting need not continue until a child is reading 
up to his ability, but rather “only until he is emo- 
tionally ready and has sufficient reading facility to 
avail himself of school instruction and/or self help” 
(114, p. 421). 

_A review of the results of research shows conclu- 
sively that the value of diagnosis and remediation 
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has been well established. Such activities are very 
expensive, both in time and in money. The extent to 
which society can provide clinical facilities for all 
deficient readers in the future is an open question. In 
order to extend understanding concerning the nature 
of serious reading deficiencies, their causes, and the 
most appropriate type of therapy and remediation, 
the cooperation of all interested agencies is essential. 
In the past, research has centered on the facts that 
could be secured through studies of individuals at 
a given time or through cross-sectional studies of 
groups at given levels of school progress. The need is 
urgent today for longitudinal studies which follow 
given individuals and groups for periods of time in ef- 
forts to secure a more penetrating understanding of 
the factors which result in serious forms of reading 
disability. As a preliminary step, specialists in each 
area of reading deficiency and in each causal factor 
should make a thorough and critical appraisal of the 
techniques of research reported thus far, the results 
achieved, and the problems that merit further study. 
Such steps are essential in laying the foundation for 
the new orientation required for future research in 
this field. 
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A generation of research in recreation reveals a 
picture that is extremely broad in scope, with the 
suggestion of great depth yet to be explored. By far 
the majority of studies are descriptive in character; 
few are inferential. Some areas within the field, such 
as philosophical concepts, psychological effects of 
different recreations, and evaluative procedures, have 
received but little attention. 

Compilations of research in recreation have been 
made for earlier editions of this Encyclopedia, and 
for independent publication by individuals and na- 
tional organizations. Cureton (44, 45) compiled lists 
of masters’ theses and of doctoral theses in recrea- 
tion, health, and physical education for the years 
1930 to 1946. Clarke’s similar compilation covered 
the years 1947 to 1950 (37). This was followed by 
efforts of the College Recreation Association to 
identify all completed research in the field beginning 
in 1951. Two years later the National Recreation 
Association (114) began making more comprehensive 
compilations on an annual basis. 

HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT. An historical 
approach to the development of a conceptual basis 
for recreation has been developed by Shivers (137), 
in which he examines the historical and psychological 
views that have shaped current thinking. Dulles (51) 
has provided a history of popular recreations in 
America from 1607 to 1940 by tracing the main 
streams of recreational expression, such as theater, 
music, and sports, which have become the “recrea- 
tional torrent” of today. Rainwater (129) and later 
Doell and Fitzgerald (50) have described the recrea- 
tion movement in its more formal aspects, the Doell- 
Fitzgerald document giving the backgrounds and 
development of the park movement as well as the 
more recent history of recreation as a social function 
requiring leadership services. 

The yearbooks of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion provide a continuous history of the growth of 
the recreation movement in American communities 
since 1911. The latest edition (112) presents both 
quantitative and qualitative data on services of fed- 
eral, state, and county as well as community agencies. 
Perry’s compilations of data on social centers in 
operation in 1912-13 and in 1919-20 (124) shed 
further light on the beginnings of the movement. 
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The historical studies of various aspects of recrea- 
tion are so numerous that only a small proportion 
can be mentioned. Cameron’s history of the National 
Park Service (32) pictures the early development of 
a system that has become a major instrumentality of 
public recreation in America, Sapora (131) has 
analyzed the contributions to the recreation move- 
ment of a pioneer thinker and promoter, Joseph Lee. 
A source of further information on the development 
of the movement during the present century is 
Williams’ extensive bibliography (166) prepared for 
the Russell Sage Foundation some years ago. 

A sociological approach to the development of 
collectivized recreations is presented by McCluggage 
(91), who suggests that the growth of recreation 
services under all auspices is an aspect of the broader 
growth of collective enterprise which grew out of 
public pressure for the satisfaction of common needs. 
Tandy (142) takes the economic approach in his 
study of “the means and effects of producing and 
using leisure.” He discusses leisure in contemporary 
society and the maximizing of its effects through 
“proficient use” of time, particularly the effects of 
good management of time upon recreations, creativity, 
and personal effectiveness. 

The uses of leisure by various populations have 
been extensively documented. Steiner’s 1934 review 
of trends in recreation prepared for the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends (140) is prob- 
ably still the most comprehensive available. Of a 
somewhat different order are the analytical studies 
of Middletown made by the Lynds in the late twenties 
and ten years later (85), and the study of a wealthy 
suburban county by Lundberg and others in 1934 
(84). That same year the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation studied the leisure hours of 5000 people in 
29 cities (110); it found reading, radio listening, 
movies, visiting or entertaining, auto riding, swim- 
ming, and writing letters to be the most popular 
recreations, The recreations of youth during the de- 
pression years were studied by Wrenn and Harley 
(169); more recent investigations in the same area 
have been made in Schenectady (133) and in three 
English schools (123), 

The National Park Service has sponsored several 
inquiries into the extraurban recreations of people 
living within broad river-basin areas, one of the most 
comprehensive of these being the study of the Nio- 
brara River Basin in Nebraska (100); these inquiries 
were undertaken in an effort to determine the amount 
of land and water areas and types of outdoor facilities 
needed for recreation, particularly family recreation. 
Allard’s investigation of the leisure activities of five 
hundred elementary-school teachers (2) and Collier's 
comparative analysis of the leisure activities of nor- 
mal and prepsychotic individuals (38) are illustrative 
of the approach to special groups. 

The findings of studies of what people would like 
to do as recreation must be interpreted with caution 
because of many attenuating factors. The aforemen- 
tioned river-basin studies revealed the strong desire 
for more opportunities to go swimming, boating, 
camping, and picnicking as well as for more active 
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recreations within the cities. Lehman and Witty’s 
careful study of the play interests of children and 
youth (80) is an old but useful reference to activity 
preferences. Several studies of the preferences of 
college youth, such as that of Toogood (145), reflect 
the desire for more opportunity to learn individual 
and dual activities that will carry over into adult life. 
Meyer's report on recreation for the aging in North 
Carolina (96) gives a comprehensive picture of the 
expressed needs and desires of this older group. 
Mitchell’s 25-year study of relationships between 
student interests and vocational choices (99) affords 
some basis for predicting recreational preferences, 

Research on recreation programs and services con- 
sists largely of inventories, with some notable excep- 
tions. Pate (122) made a complete inventory of the 
recreational offerings of federal, state, county, and 
municipal agencies in Virginia. Conrad (41) reported 
for the second time on recreation services under 
school-district auspices in California, many of which 
were furnished in cooperation with other public 
authorities. The varied cultural activities of cities— 
libraries, museums, art exhibits, and the like—have 
been summarized by Nolting (120). Perry (125) 
described the little-theater movement some years ago. 
More recently a national survey of instrumental 
music (7) disclosed that three out of ten families in 
1948 had members who played a musical instrument. 
With reference to program possibilities, Glover (62) 
reported a great variety of successful program oppor- 
tunities and services available to youth during the 
depression years, and the Second National Workshop 
on Recreation prepared a useful document describing 
the scope, content, and organization of several major 
categories of recreation experience with an abundance 
of useful illustrations (15). 

Several facets of the economics of recreation have 
been explored. Weinberger (162) traced the growth 
of recreation expenditures from 1909 to 1935. Trends 
in the production and consumption of recreation 
goods and services have been brought into contem- 
porary focus through the studies of America's Needs 
and Resources by Dewhurst and his associates (49). 
Saunders and Parker (132) analyzed the leisure and 
recreation market in 1954. At about this same time 
the American Automobile Association brought to- 
gether data on the travel expenditures of the Ameri- 
can people (4) as a means of determining the volume 
of business attributable to pleasure driving. The 
nationwide economic Survey of fishing and hunting 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in 1955 (146) 
was the first of its kind, 

J Attempts to assess the effects of recreational attrac- 
tions on the economy of a region have been made in 
several different ways. The National Park Service 
(147) sought to measure the economic value of the 
refreshment and inspiration gained from visits to the 
national parks, but without significant results. Numer- 
Ous studies of the volume and character of tourist 
trayely have been made, often by state highway 
commissions, in an attempt to determine its economic 
impact; the Kansas Tourist Survey (68) and the 
Franconia Notch State Reservation Survey (47) 
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are examples. Somewhat different in approach are 
the investigations of the effects of recreational uses 
of land on real property values. Wehrwein and Par- 
sons’ pioneer study in Wisconsin (161) disclosed the 
rise in property valuations that followed the zoning 
of economically submarginal land for recreation and 
forestry. Heath (70) investigated the tax effects of 
the use of properties for vacation purposes in New 
Hampshire, and Litton (82) analyzed the effects of 
the establishment of urban parks on adjoining prop- 
erty values. 

Much of the research on recreation legislation per- 
tains to state enactments, although one summary of 
federal legislation relating to recreation (56) has 
been prepared. The earliest compilations of statutes 
in this field were made by Lee F. Hanmer for the 
Russell Sage Foundation beginning about 1912 (67). 
Vetter’s Digest of Laws Relating to Local Parks and 
Recreation (159) was published in 1941 under the 
auspices of the National Park Service and is still 
useful though out of print. Shurtleff (138) has pre- 
pared a revised compilation of laws relating to state 
parks. Statutes bearing on the establishment of public 
park and recreation boards in the 48 states have re- 
cently been brought together in a study by Van der 
Smissen (158). California laws and regulations re- 
lating to recreation (26) and to organized camping 
(27) have been compiled by the California Recrea- 
tion Commission. The same agency has documented 
the recreation policy of that state by carefully deline- 
ating all pertinent provisions of the state constitution, 
statutes, and administrative regulations (29). 

Practices in the administrative organization of 
recreation services at the local level have been re- 
ported regularly since 1911 in the Yearbooks of the 
National Recreation Association (112). Data for 
1955 show gains in the proportion of combined recre- 
ation and park departments at the expense of separate 
departments, with the small proportion under school 
and other auspices remaining nearly constant. This 
Association reported in a 1950 study (115) that 
separate recreation departments were found largely in 
the smaller and middle-size communities, with the 
larger cities having several public agencies involved. 
Hutchins (72) found two thirds of the year-round 
recreation departments in Wisconsin cities admin- 
istered under municipal auspices and one third under 
public-school auspices. Recent organizational data 
are also available for cities in Alabama (46), North 
Carolina (121), and some other states. The make-up 
of county and district recreation authorities has also 
been reported (108). 

Analyses of financial expenditures for recreation 
have been made for all Wisconsin municipalities (73) 
and for school districts in California (40). Financial 
data on municipal recreation are regularly published 
in California (28) and some other states, Other finan- 
cial investigations include a report on average income 
and operating costs of municipal golf courses (105), 
a survey of municipal auditorium rates (87), and a 
nationwide study of camp income and expenditures 
by Frank and Miller (60). 

The National Park Service annually publishes 


State Park Statistics (154) with data on income and 
expenditures, personnel, attendance, and land acqui- 
sitions for all state park agencies. In 1953 the Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation made a study 
of fees and charges in federal recreation establish- 
ments (54); this supplemented a comparable study 
of practices in state parks (153) by the National 
Park Service. 

Personnel data for community recreation agencies 
have been reported with some degree of regularity 
and comparability since 1911 by the National Recre- 
ation Association in its Yearbooks (112). On the 
state level, the California Recreation Commission 
regularly publishes certain personnel data for city 
recreation departments (28), and the National Park 
Service reports data on state park personnel (154) 
as indicated earlier. A comprehensive investigation 
of recreation personnel and their opportunities for 
professional preparation in 14 southern states was 
completed in 1954 by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Regional Education Board 
(117); this was the first attempt to assess this prob- 
lem on a regional basis. 

The physical resources for recreation on a national 
scale were reviewed in terms of a growing population 
by the National Park Service in 1938 (152). Some- 
what later the Federal Inter-Agency Committee on 
Recreation prepared a comprehensive report on the 
conservation and development of outdoor recreation 
resources for the President's Water Resources Policy 
Committee (55). On a regional scale the National 
Park Service undertook an extensive study of the 
Colorado River Basin (157) in order to establish 
policies for development of water control projects 
“giving due regard to recreational possibilities and 
the preservation of scenery and other natural fea- 
tures.” The Park Service has also surveyed the re- 
maining land resources for recreational parks on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts (149). Recently the 
Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee embarked 
on a broad study of present and prospective resources 
for recreation in the Pacific Northwest region and 
has published an interim report (39). 

Following passage of the Park, Parkway and Recre- 
ation Study Act of 1936, the National Park Service 
cooperated with 38 states in the preparation of state 
park plans. These studies were designed to provide 
a comprehensive inventory of recreational resources 
within the state and to develop plans for a state 
park system that would serve the people adequately 
and economically. The Wisconsin plan is an example 
of the completed studies (168). Related to these state 
plans was the 1941 National Park Service publication 
A Study of the Park and Recreation Problem of the 
United States (156), which dealt with the conserva- 
tion of natural resources for recreational use. 

Since publication of Weir's exhaustive study of 
municipal and county parks in 1928 (164), authorita- 
tive data on the growth of the park movement have 
been compiled under both governmental and non- 
governmental auspices. A study of county parks in 
the United States was published in 1930 by what is 
now the National Recreation Association (109). Two 
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years earlier the first of a series edited by Butler and 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
had appeared under the title Park Recreation Areas 
in the United States; it was followed by a publication 
of the same title in 1932 (24). Two later publications 
in the same series bore the title Municipal and County 
Parks in the United States (148) and contained data 
for 1935 and 1940, respectively. Similar data have 
been published at five-year intervals since 1950 in the 
Yearbooks of the National Recreation Association 
(112), along with data on municipal recreation facil- 
ities apart from parks. 

State park data were first compiled by Nelson 
(118) for the National Conference on State Parks in 
1928. The National Park Service has published two 
series of statistical bulletins, the first, under the present 
title State Parks—Areas: Acreages and Accommoda- 
tions (155), dating back at least to 1942 by intervals, 
and the second, entitled State Park Statistics (154), 
dating back at least to 1940 by single years. 

Recreation in other lands has apparently been given 
little attention by research scholars. During the 
twenties May and Petgen made an investigation of 
leisure activities in the principal countries of Europe 
(89). They found few workers enjoying any signifi- 
cant amount of leisure, little space for play in the 
older cities, and the “charity concept” of recreation 
still dominant, with government concern for leisure 
a rarity. A decade later Weir (163) analyzed the 
organization of and the facilities for recreation serv- 
ices as well as the activities carried on in various 
European countries. No research of more recent 
origin on this subject has been found. Here, indeed, 
is an area that calls for careful investigation. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PURPOSES, There have been 
many expressions of a philosophy of play or of rec- 
reation, but few of them give evidence of scholarly 
thinking. Elements of a concept of function can be 
gleaned from the writings of philosophers such as 
Plato, Aristotle, Goethe, Locke, Schiller, and Spencer; 
of educators such as Rousseau, Froebel, Hall, Groos, 
Dewey, and Thorndike; and of numerous others. 

The earlier theories of the nature of play are re- 
viewed by Lehman and Witty (80). Gulick (66) and 
Jacks (76) caught the spirit of the Grecian concept 
of arete, that is, excellence or personal fulfillment, 
in their views on recreation as an integral part of 
the developmental process. Gulick speaks of play as 
“free expression of the self,” directly related to ulti- 
mate reality and worth. Jacks considers the education 
of the whole man, through which the individual is 
led to the discovery of his own powers. Recreation 
is not an escape from (school) education, as some 
believe, but rather is another means of using and 
thereby developing the mental, physical, and spiritual 
capacities that each individual possesses. Schorsch 
(134) places play in the category of the unserious; 
he defines it as “the limitless unfolding of the rational 
nature in fancy” and applies this concept to the many 
aspects of human experience, 

The concept of play or recreation as a means of 
avoiding boredom or mischief and of fostering growth 
during leisure has been presented by Nash (101) 
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and others who have followed his lead. Recently 
Shivers (137) has presented the view that recreation 
is an end product of a completely absorbing experi- 
ence that releases tensions and restores equilibrium 
within the organism. 

Education for Leisure. Evidence that educators 
have been concerned with play or recreation as part 
of the educational process can be found in profes- 
sional literature from the time of Henry Barnard. 
An early effort to implement this thinking is found 
in the Cleveland School Survey of 1916 (77), which 
forthrightly stated the school’s responsibility for edu- 
cating young people so that they might enjoy a rich 
recreational life. A year later the National Education 
Association’s Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education identified “worthy use of lei- 
sure” as one of the Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education. In the early thirties, Lies eval 
uated the content of the school program, both within 
and outside the classroom, from the standpoint of 
its bearing on the recreational use of leisure (81). 
In a more limited manner, Jones (78) studied extra- 
curricular activities, many of which have significant 
Tecreational overtones, in relation to the curriculum 
of the schools. Ludwig (83) later analyzed the con- 
tribution of each secondary-school subject and extra- 
curricular activity to leisure education. As yet there 
has been no careful spelling out of policies and 
procedures by which the school as a major instru- 
ment of education can foster both understanding and 
practice of recreation as an integral aspect of living. 

As public-school relationships with other agencies 
of government began to assume increasing importance 
during the depression years, Preston (127) made a 
careful investigation of the Statutory provisions affect- 
ing recreational, medical, and social-welfare services 
in relation to the schools. Several years later the 
Educational Policies Commission defined policy with 
respect to the cooperative relationships between the 
public schools and public health, welfare, and recrea- 
tion agencies and public libraries (104). 

Campus recreation as a part of college education 
has been given comparatively little attention. Daniels 
(48) investigated the extent to which the “varsity 
team” concept pervades the cultural as well as the 
athletic activities of students in 410 colleges and 
universities; he found need for a workable plan for 
campus recreation and for development of more 
hobby interests, outing activities, and evening recrea- 
tions. Breck and others (18) reported a status study 
of campus recreation Programs, organization, lead- 
ership, equipment, and facilities in 107 colleges and 
universities; this study was made for the College 
Recreation Association in 1953. Williamson (167) 
and Minahan (98) have studied the emergence of 
leadership on the campus, the latter in terms of the 


- degree to which the student leaders in one university 


carried over their leadership activities into adult life. 

PROGRAMS AND SERVICES. Literally scores of 
community recreation surveys have been made in the 
last fifty years, varying widely in purpose, coverage, 
quality, and value. Yukie (170) compiled a list of 
such surveys made between 1908 and 1952. Severs] 
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of the earliest were made under the aegis of the 
Russell Sage Foundation by Perry, Hanmer, and 
others, and some of their ideas, such as the neighbor- 
hood concept of city planning, are still in use today. 

Although a majority of these surveys have been 
focused on the programs or services to be rendered, 
they have involved many different approaches as 
well as different elements in varying combinations: 
there have been simple inventories of program offer- 
ings, recreational preferences, leadership personnel, 
facilities, financial resources, administrative organiza- 
tion, or combinations of these at local, county, and 
state government levels; inventories plus carefully 
conceived development plans of immediate or long- 
range application; analyses of need with respect to 
particular neighborhoods, population groups, or types 
of recreation service; evaluations of department or 
agency services; and comprehensive studies including 
all or many of these factors. 

The inventory of publicly and privately owned fa- 
cilities for recreation in Los Angeles County (94) is 
representative of one type of approach, The areas 
and facilities development plan for Baltimore County 
(16) is an example of a single-purpose plan, whereas 
the Lincoln (19) and Tucson-Pima County plans 
(113) are multipurpose in that they deal with pro- 
gram, properties, personnel, finances, and manage- 
ment. The study of the aging in North Carolina 
(96) represents an analysis of need, whereas Barrett’s 
survey of recreation and group work in Detroit (17) 
is evaluative in character. A recent comprehensive 
survey of the many aspects of community recreation 
is that of Schultz in St. Paul (135). Other studies, 
many of equal worth, are too numerous to be cited. 

Various aspects of employee recreation have been 
the subject of research by several agencies. Anderson 
published a compilation of research findings in that 
field in 1951 (9). The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board (106) undertook in 1949 a survey of 264 
plants and offices, in an effort to discover experiences 
that might be helpful to other persons formulating 
company policy. The Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land made a somewhat similar study (11) on a 
smaller scale in 1954. In a series of reviews of prog- 
ress, the magazine Industrial Sports and Recreation 
has published data on facilities, activities, participa- 
tion, expenditures, and leadership covering recent 
years (88). 

Some significant investigations have been made in 
the field of camping. Sharp’s pioneer study of the 
educational value of camp experience (136) helped 
to pave the way for what is now known as outdoor 
education. Later the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion inquired into the relative learning values of camp 
and classroom experiences (119). The first census of 
organized camping under public and private auspices 
was completed in 1953 by the American Camping 
Association (90). Pike analyzed the character of and 
extent of demand for family camping in the state 
parks of Washington (160). A useful study of camp 
income and operating expenditures by Frank and 
Miller (60) has already been cited. Joy (79) in 1945 
prepared an extensive annotated bibliography on the 
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many aspects of camping; this was revised in 1957. 
Recently the American Camping Association pub- 
lished a bibliography of studies and research in the 
field (5). 

PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION. A pattern 
of administrative organization for municipal recrea- 
tion in which the municipality and schools would 
share responsibility was proposed by Nash (102) in 
a 1931 report to the National Municipal League. 
More recently Arnold (10) enumerated desirable 
practices in the administration of consolidated park 
and recreation departments. Several plans for state 
administration of recreation services have been de- 
veloped; Green’s plan for Idaho (65) is an example. 
Rodney (130) and the Metropolitan Recreation and 
Youth Services Council (95) analyzed the complex 
pattern of administrative organization for recreation 
in Los Angeles County; the latter report suggested a 
means of furnishing services in unincorporated areas 
without dual taxation. 

Intergovernmental relationships have raised other 
problems. The Council of State Governments inquired 
into the assumption of recreational responsibilities 
by the several states at newly created federal reser- 
voirs (43). Services of state agencies to communities 
and rural areas have been summarized periodically 
by the Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recrea- 
tion (57). Toepel (144) described the multiplicity 
of state agencies offering services to park and rec- 
reation departments in Wisconsin. McCune (92) 
reported an investigation of intergovernmental rela- 
tionships with reference to parks and recreation in the 
Los Angeles area. Foval (59) made an analysis of 
problems faced by municipalities in furnishing recre- 
ation services to their burgeoning “fringe” areas. 

The use of public-school plants for community 
recreation when not required for school purposes has 
been the subject of intermittent research over the 
years. Glueck (63) made a nationwide study in 1927 
of the use of schoolhouses for the enrichment of 
neighborhood life. Some years later Punke (128) 
published his treatise on the principles of law govern- 
ing the varied uses of public-school plants and equip- 
ment. Hutchins (74) inquired into the administrative 
problems arising from the use of school properties 
for recreation in 105 communities, and Swenson 
(141) investigated public-school relationships with 
park and recreation departments; both studies were 
made in the early fifties. More definitive research on 
the sharing of costs for the recreational use of school 
plants appears to be needed. 

Butler (22) has described the cooperation of school 
and city governing bodies in the planning of recrea- 
tion areas and facilities. Legal provisions for and 
examples of contractual agreements between school 
and municipal authorities are presented in a publica- 
tion of the California State Department of Education 
(31). 

Two studies of administrative action with reference 
to legal matters are Campbell's compilation of sample 
ordinances for the establishment of park and recrea- 
tion departments in Washington cities (33) and Dyer 
and Lichtig’s treatise on liability in public recreation 
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(53), the latter being one of the few extensive treat- 
ments of this subject. Huus’ study of the financing of 
municipal recreation, although published in 1935, is 
still regarded as a valuable reference on several 
aspects of the topic (75). Useful information from 
27 cities on budget-making practices in combined 
park and recreation departments has been compiled 
by the National Recreation Association (107). 

Several types of guides to administrative practice 
have been developed: Thompson (143) worked out 
a manual for staff use in the operation of municipal 
hospital recreation; Albert (1) developed a guide for 
the planning of recreation services in Tennessee com- 
munities; Friedman outlined the research techniques 
used by the several states in finding the extent and 
character of their tourist trade (61). Carter and 
Frank in Los Angeles (35) and White in Cleveland 
(165) have contrived similar means for measuring 
relative need for leisure-time services on a neighbor- 
hood basis. 

Leadership preparation has been the subject of 
studies by Charters and Fry (36), who made one of 
the earlier job analyses among recreation leaders in 
order to establish a basis for a leadership preparation 
curriculum at Ohio State University; by Fortune 
(58), who examined the duties and responsibilities of 
full-time municipal recreation executives in Florida; 
and by Hartsoe (69), who analyzed the functions of 
eighty recreation executives in one-man departments. 
Anderson (8) identified the qualities important to 
success in recreation leaders in his study on the de- 
velopment of personnel standards. Hoffer (71) ana- 
lyzed the duties of recreation and informal education 
leaders from diaries. Two useful references on posi- 
tion classification and specifications in the field are 
the extensive and carefully prepared publication on 
standards issued by the California Recreation Com- 
mission in 1950 (30) and the recently revised publi- 
cation on personnel standards prepared by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association (111). 

Criteria for the admission of candidates to recrea- 
tion preparatory curriculums have been reported by 
Person (126). MacPhee (86) has reviewed the field 
experience (equivalent to student teaching) required 
of recreation majors in 46 institutions, Perhaps the 
most comprehensive approach to preservice leader- 
ship preparation was the 1948 report of a conference 
on undergraduate curriculums (12) sponsored by 
several national organizations under a grant of funds 
from the Athletic Institute. A later report of a similar 
conference on graduate Preparation (14) has proved 
equally useful. In-service education of recreation 
and park personnel was the subject of a joint study by 
the National Recreation Association and the American 
Institute of Park Executives (116). The institutions 
preparing recreation leadership can be identified 
from reports of the National Recreation Association 
(103) and from a publication by McNeely and 
Schneider (93) for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Quantitative standards for recreation properties 
have been developed by a California committee for 
each of six geographic areas within that state (25); 


both outlying parks and in-town areas and facilities 
are included. A committee of the National Confer- 
ence on State Parks has developed criteria for the 
selection of sites for state parks (42). Generally ac- 
cepted standards for municipal recreation areas were 
summarized by Butler in 1948 (23). The National 
Facilities Conference in 1947 set forth bases for the 
planning of facilities for recreation and related uses; 
this report was revised in 1956 (13). 

Although outdated in certain respects, the manual 
of design and construction features for virtually all 
types of park and recreation facilities prepared by 
the National Park Service in 1938 (150) is still 
useful. Recently the American Institute of Park Ex- 
ecutives and Michigan State University have been 
publishing design and construction bulletins on park 
facilities, the one on sanitary facilities being illustra- 
tive (6). Butler’s compilations of experiences with out- 
door artificial ice skating rinks (20) and with outdoor 
swimming pools (21) represent approaches to design 
problems. 

Area-wide property development plans illustrate 
the application of the findings of community surveys 
and of current knowledge of facility and area design. 
Among the many that might be cited, the Baltimore 
County plan is notable for its emphasis on coopera- 
tive development of school and recreation properties 
(16). Milwaukee, like some other cities, has devel- 
oped a five-year capital development program for 
play spaces (52). To an increasing degree the plan- 
ning of parks and recreation spaces is undertaken as 
an integral aspect of comprehensive city plans. 

EVALUATION OF OUTCOMES. The measure- 
ment of recreation services and opportunities seems 
to be one of the most-needed and, at the same time, 
one of the least-popular areas of research. The park 
use studies published in 1938 by the National Park 
Service (151) represent one approach involving an 
analysis of the numbers and characteristics of patrons 
in 135 state parks; this is a type of study that might 
well be carried further to uncover more. information 
tegarding visitors and their reasons for coming to 
outlying parks. At the community level, Barrett (17) 
evaluated the services of agencies affording recrea- 
tional opportunities in metropolitan Detroit in terms 
of their stated purposes. Investigation of the geo- 
graphical drawing-power of public and private agency 
recreation programs have been undertaken in Cleve- 
land (64) and in Milwaukee (97). Evaluative criteria 
for the appraisal of institutions offering recreation 
leadership preparation have been developed coopera- 
tively by the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation and the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Teacher Education (3), 

The measurement of relative need for recreation 
services and facilities among the neighborhoods of 
larger communities is a Practical and sometimes ur- 
gent problem. In Los Angeles, Carter and Frank (35) 
developed a yardstick for this Purpose made up of a 
series of weighted factors; White (165) made a 
similar approach to the problem in Cleveland, 

Other investigations, preferably longitudinal in 
character and designed to find out what happens to 
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people when they engage in what are called recrea- 
tions, are needed. Skubic (139) touched on this 
problem in her ctudies of the emotional and related 
effects of “little league” and “middle league” baseball 
on growing boys. Capurso and others (34) have 
analyzed the effects of various musical selections on 
two populations. 

In summary, the vastly increased opportunity for 
enriching life through recreation places an obligation 
on all those concerned with the educative process to 
learn more through research, particularly about the 
philosophical and psychological foundations of recre- 
ation, the uses of leisure for other than recreational 
purposes, the amount and character of future need 
for recreation space and the sharing of financial re- 
sponsibility therefor, the practices of other countries 
that could be useful here, the ways of educating a 
vast population to the values and the means of recrea- 
tion, and the measuring of the effects of recreative 
experience, 
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When examination scores or other measurements of 
an individual or a group become available, profes- 
sional educators and scientists are concerned with 
interpreting the scores relative to the behavior of the 
individuals measured. A student’s score on a group 
of computation items, for example, may be used to 
indicate or estimate his level of achievement; his 
readiness to begin study of a more advanced process; 
his mental ability, at least in part; or numerous other 
actual or predicted behaviors. Such uses or interpre- 
tations of educational or psychological test scores 
involve considerations of the validity of the scores. 
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One aspect of the interpretation of scores, that is, 
of score validity, is their reliability—their depend- 
ability or their relative freedom from errors. The 
error that occurs in approximating the nearest six- 
teenth or other fraction of an inch specified as the 
height of a particular child at a particular instant is 
an example of a type of measurement error that 
affects a score’s reliability. Such an error is sometimes 
called a reader error or scorer error when associated 
with a psychological measurement. The small imper- 
fections in the graduation marks on the ruler used for 
the height measurements also introduce errors in 
height scores derived by measuring a single child 
repeatedly or in measuring the members of a group. 
Since the heights of people vary slightly during each 
day, error may be introduced into a height score 
which will be related to the time elapsed since rising 
and the individual’s intervening activity. This latter 
sort of measurement error is called sampling error. 
Since every psychological measurement is based on a 
sample of behavior (often in the form of responses 
to certain questions or examination items), just as 
the height scores are taken at one or more times dur- 
ing an individual’s daily height variation, different 
samples of test items in psychological measures may 
yield different scores for the same individual on the 
“same” psychological measurement. These examples 
of measurement errors illustrate some of the kinds of 
error which make obtained scores unreliable to some 
degree. 

Interpretations and uses of psychological test scores 
must always be made in the light of the reliability of 
the scores. Thus, the relative portion of a psycholog- 
ical score which results from measurement errors is 
a concern of the interpreter of these scores, and hence 
the reliability of scores is one aspect of validity. 
Though the interpretations and uses of scores are 
limited by their reliability or their degree of freedom 
from measurement errors, a high level of reliability 
of scores does not necessarily guarantee a score’s use- 
fulness or validity. On the other hand, in some types 
of psychological measurement, such as achievement 
in computational ability, the relation between the dis- 
tribution of the content of test items and that of the 
instructional goals may be so nearly congruent that 
teachers and supervisors are willing to accept test 
scores of suitable reliability as useful for indicating 
achievement in a specified area. In these situations the 
test items sample directly or indirectly the behavior 
domain that is of interest. In such cases the reliability 
of the scores or their degree of freedom from meas- 
urement errors is more nearly a sufficient consideration 
for users of the scores. 

These examples of measurement errors serve to 
indicate the universality of the existence of some 
degree of unreliability in all measurements, including 
those of physical or chemical properties of inanimate 
objects. The universality of a degree of unreliability 
in the measurement of inanimate objects can be 
illustrated by the changes in length of a metal bar 
associated with temperature changes or by variations 
in “lengths” obtained by different readers or recorders 
of the different types of devices for measuring a given 


bar’s length, even under standard conditions of tem- 
perature. 

In this discussion, the uses of the term reliability 
are classified into two categories: (a) reliability as a 
characteristic of a measuring instrument, and (b) 
reliability as a descriptive characteristic of a set of 
scores obtained by applying a given measuring in- 
strument to a given group in a particular time pattern 
such as a single sitting, or in two sittings separated 
by 24 hours of miscellaneous experience. Though a 
standardized measuring instrument may have one or 
more numbers (reliability coefficients) correctly spec- 
ified as a particular index of its reliability, several 
assumptions must be made regarding the individuals 
measured and the conditions of measurement before 
such numbers can be considered characteristic of the 
instrument. Thus, an indicator of an instrument's 
reliability differs markedly according to the magni- 
tude of the differences among the group members on 
the characteristic measured. Furthermore, since the 
single term reliability has been used to indicate the 
degree of consistency between scores obtained by 
sampling behavior in different content and/or time 
patterns, a numerical expression of a test's reliability 
should be accompanied by information regarding both 
the behavior sampling and the population sampling 
schemes as well as explicit information regarding the 
population of subjects and the behavior domain 
examined. 

Reliability of measurement and reliability of a 
measuring instrument can be explained readily in 
terms of a theoretical concept, the true score. This 
concept in psychological measurement is a counter- 
part of, though somewhat different from, the actual 
value or “true” value of the quantity measured by the 
physical scientist. If the length of a certain metal bar 
is measured a large number of times with a high 
degree of precision, the “lengths” obtained will each 
approximate the actual length. If the measuring in- 
strument and the group of individuals performing the 
operations required in deriving the measurements do 
not introduce any systematic or constant errors in 
their operations, then the mean of these several de- 
terminations of the length is the best approximation 
of the actual value that can be obtained from this 
series of measurement operations. 

The true score as used in psychological measure- 
ment, however, disregards systematic and constant 
measurement errors and would be approximated best 
by the mean of these numerous determinations even 
though the measuring instruments and/or the group 
performing the operations introduce systematic and 
or constant errors. That is, the true score has been 
defined as the limit, as k becomes infinite, of the 
mean of k determinations of the quantity scored (4, 
7). It is preferable, however, to define the true score 
as the mathematical expectation of the obtained 
score. The concept of expectation can be illustrated 
by the expected value of a gambler’s income from a 
game in which he is paid 10 cents for each pip on 
the uppermost face of an ordinary die. In each throw 
of an unbiased die in such a game, the gambler’s 
expectation is 35 cents since his average income in a 
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large number of throws would approach 35 cents as 
a limit. 

The two commonly used methods of considering 
the reliability of measurements are both related to 
the true score. The first of these—the standard error 
of measurement—is the standard deviation of the 
distribution of the k scores obtained for the same in- 
dividual in the same behavior domain. Since the 
individuals in a group differ in the respective vari- 
abilities with which their obtained scores cluster 
about their true score on any measure, much of the 
discussion of psychological measurement considers 
an average value of these individual standard devia- 
tions as the standard error of measurement. Since the 
practical difficulties of repeated measurement of the 
same behavior domain are somewhat complex, this 
approach to the reliability of psychological measure- 
ments has not been used extensively for behaviors 
classified as “higher mental processes.” Individuals 
often remember their replies to items in the previous 
tests or are otherwise changed by the measurement 
Operation or by intervening experiences. Hence special 
allowances for practice effect or fatigue are often 
necessary in using this approach to reliability of 
psychological measurements. Further discussion of 
this concept is given by Gulliksen (3, p. 39-57), and 
consideration of different values of this measure of 
reliability for different values of the true score is 
given by Mollenkoff (8). 

Another way of expressing the reliability of meas- 
urements is in terms of the index of reliability (6), 
the correlation of observed scores and true scores for 
a group of individuals. It is more common, however, 
to express reliability in terms of a reliability coeffi- 
cient, which is the square of this correlation between 
the obtained and the true scores, Since a correlation 
coefficient is dependent upon the dispersion of the 
variables involved, this manner of expressing the 
reliability of measurement takes into account the 
extent to which the scores distinguish among the in- 
dividual group members. 

Since the reliability coefficient is the square of the 
correlation coefficient between the obtained and the 
true scores, it is appropriate to say that the reliability 
coefficient indicates the proportion of the variance of 
the obtained scores that is linearly associated with 
the true scores. It can be shown, in fact, that the 
reliability coefficient defined as above is equal to the 
portion of the variance of the obtained scores that 
is true-score variance. This relation depends on the 
assumption commonly made that the errors of meas- 
urement—the discrepancies between obtained and 
true scores—are not correlated with the latter. If 
o. t, and e represent in deviation form the obtained 
Score, true score, and this difference, then the re- 
liability coefficient may be expressed as the ratio of 
the variance of the true scores to the variance of the 


obtained scores, or NA 


Two different points of view are taken toward the 
reliability of measurements, depending upon whether 
the author is describing the reliability of data ob- 
tained in a study of certain psychological variables or, 
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alternately, is describing how reliably a given test 
measures a sample of individuals from a defined popu- 
lation. 

Test authors usually inform prospective users of the 
test’s reliability. This information is often summarized 
numerically in terms of correlations or coefficients of 
reliability. Which correlations are most informative 
depends upon the prospective user’s purposes in per- 
forming the measurements. If two or more forms of 
a test are available, it is often of great importance for 
a prospective user to know the intercorrelations among 
the scores obtained on these forms for random sam- 
ples of populations that are carefully described. Cor- 
relations of this kind are often called reliability coeffi- 
cients since they are helpful in informing the prospec- 
tive user regarding the degree of equivalence of the 
several forms which comprise different samples of the 
behavior domain. It helps to answer the question: To 
what extent does one form of the test sample psycho- 
logical variables that are relatively uncorrelated with 
those sampled by another form? This kind of informa- 
tion is particularly important for those who wish to 
use the discrepancies between individuals’ successive 
scores on two or more forms as indicators of growth 
or learning. 

Correlation coefficients obtained from two or more 
administrations of the same test form to the same 
subjects at different sittings may often be useful to 
Prospective test users. Such coefficients are more spe- 
cifically coefficients of stability, If changes occurring 
in the testees during and between the several test ad- 
ministrations are considered nonsystematic, then such 
correlations do give an expression for the stability of 
measurement of the behavior trait over the specified 
period of time. If, alternatively, the changes occurring 
in the testees are systematic and uncorrelated or nega- 
tively correlated with the psychological variable meas- 
ured by the test, then such correlations are unsuitable 
expressions of the stability of this measurement of 
the trait. 

Test authors often inform prospective users regard- 
ing certain reliability coefficients derived in one or 
more ways from different part-scores obtained from a 
single administration of the test to a sample of a 
describable population. Such reliability coefficients are 
called internal consistency measures since they depend 
upon the relationship of (a) the psychological variable 
measured by the items in common to (b) other vari- 
ables that also determine individuals’ specific item 
Tesponses and thus their over-all test scores, 

A procedure for determining an internal consistency 
reliability coefficient which utilizes all the information 
resident in each individual's Separate-item response 
scores gives the best estimate of this coefficient for 
those willing to consider the detail involved in each 
individual's response to each test item (2, 5). If a 
two-dimensional table of nk cells is developed for the 
response scores of n individuals on the k items of a 
test, this type of a reliability coefficient can be calcu- 
lated based upon two of the mean square entries in 
the usual analysis of variance table showing “among 
individuals,” “among items,” and “interaction of indi- 
viduals with items” as the sources of variation. This 
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“interaction” mean square is used as the estimate of 
the discrepancy between the variance of the true scores 
and that of the obtained scores, and the “among indi- 
viduals” mean square is the estimate of the latter 
variance. Thus the estimated true-score variance is the 
difference between the “among individuals” mean 
square and the “interaction” mean square. The relia- 
bility coefficient is again given by the ratio of true- 
score variance to obtained-score variance. Those who 
do not wish to consider the entire nk array of item 
scores find that approximations can be obtained by 
recording only two half-test scores, four quarter-test 
scores, or other such part scores for each individual. 
The procedure outlined above can be followed in 
these cases also. For the half-test case, the “inter- 
action” mean square is based upon the same number 
of degrees of freedom as the mean square “among 
individuals.” 

As a note to those who may be concerned about the 
relation of this to certain outworn “split-half” proce- 
dures, it can be shown that this half-test procedure is 
algebraically equivalent to the value obtained by using 
the Brown-Spearman formula to give the reliability 
coefficient of the whole test if the correlation between 
test halves is found by the maximum likelihood esti- 
mate (2). A necessary assumption, which is also true 
of the Brown-Spearman formula, is that the variances 
of the two test halves are equal. It seems that the 
consistency principle would urge one to abandon the 
too prevalent practice of shifting assumptions regard- 
ing the equality of half-test variances in the midst of 
the process of reliability estimation. If one is willing 
to assume equality of the half-test variances for the 
use of the Brown-Spearman formula, he should also 
be willing to assume that this same equality exists 
when he calculates the correlation between the test 
halves. 

Rulon (9) suggested a simple procedure equivalent 
to the one suggested above for the split-half estimate 
of the reliability coefficient. If one calculates for each 
testee a difference between his scores on the two test 
halves and then calculates the variance of these dif- 
ference scores and the variance of whole test scores, 
then the reliability coefficient may be computed by 
taking the difference of these two variances as the 
estimated variance of the true score. 

A number of authors have defined the correlation 
between two “equivalent” forms of a test as the reli- 
ability coefficient. This definition assumes that the 
equivalent forms are equal in reliability as well as in 
other respects but does not provide separate estimates 
of each form’s reliability coefficient. Defining each 
test form’s reliability coefficient as the square of the 
correlation of its scores with the true score provides a 
unique value for each test form. Then if the several 
equivalent test forms have equal means, variances, 
and intercorrelations it can be shown that the correla- 
tion between forms is equal to the reliability coeffi- 
cient so defined. 

If the mean square ratio method suggested above 
for split-halves or Rulon’s (9) suggestion is used with 
scores obtained from two equivalent forms or from 
a test-retest situation, then the reliability coefficient 
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obtained gives the reliability of the whole measure- 
ment operation. One may, however, wish an expres- 
sion for the reliability of a single-length test rather 
than the double-length test. In that case the coefficient 
is the ratio of two quantities—(a) the difference be- 
tween the “among individuals” mean square and the 
“interaction” mean square, and (b) the sum of these 
two mean squares. 

When three or more equivalent, say k, forms have 
been given to the same subjects or three or more test 
administrations have been made, then the single- 
length test’s reliability is the ratio of (a) the true 
score variance to (b) the mean square “among indi- 
viduals” plus k times the interaction mean square (1). 
Thorndike’s chapter (10) presents a summary of vari- 
ous methods of estimating reliability. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In the United States the three major faiths, Roman 
Catholicism, Judaism, and Protestantism, have their 
provisions for religious education. Roman Catholic 
religious education takes three general forms: instruc- 
tion in religion in the parochial schools of the church, 
religious teaching for children who attend public 
schools, and the Catholic college. By 1952 there were 
9064 Catholic elementary schools in the United States 
and 2282 secondary schools (38). Incident to the 
maintenance of these schools, serious study has been 
devoted to their administration (10) and financial 
support (83) both generally and by diocese. In as 
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much as there are children from Catholic homes not 
reached by the parochial schools, the Roman Catholic 
Church has also been concerned with the relation of 
religion and secular education (73) and more spe- 
cifically with the religious instruction of Catholics who 
attend public institutions (31). These children and 
youth receive systematic instruction in religion during 
release-time periods, in after-school classes, in Satur- 
day or Sunday classes, and in religious vacation 
schools in the summer. Sunday Schools predominate, 
although weekday classes and religious vacation 
schools, while not so frequent, are also common. The 
Catholic college, a long-established institution in the 
United States, has occasionally won fond attention, 
in thought and study, as an institution in which Catho- 
lic doctrine and the liberal disciplines meet (30, 
75). 

There are three major types of schools in which 
Jewish religious education is offered. The all-day 
school, sometimes tagged the Jewish parochial school, 
enrolls somewhat less than 10 percent of Jewish chil- 
dren in the United States. Two other types of schools 
enroll more sizable percentages of the children; these 
are the weekday schools and the Sunday Schools. The 
so-called Sunday School is the larger of the two and 
by both the fact of its existence and its popularity 
demonstrates the accommodation of Judaism to 
American culture. Although most of these schools 
meet on Sunday, some of them are also Saturday 
schools; more accurately the school is a one- 
day-a-week school. Nearly as popular is the weekday 
school which meets at scheduled times during the 
week when children are released from public school, 
Or at sessions arranged after school hours (17). 

A number of different agencies in the Protestant 
churches provide religious education, but the one upon 
which heaviest dependence is laid is still the Sunday 
Church School. As will be noted later, the weekday 
church school, the vacation school, the confirmation 
or communicants class, and the church-related college 
come in for varying degrees of emphasis from church 
to church; but the Sunday School is almost universally 
accepted as the chief agency for Christian nurture. In 
some Protestant denominations, notably the Christian 
Reformed Church and the Missouri Synod Lutheran 
Church, parochial schools are sponsored on a wide 
scale. However, the majority of the Protestant bodies 
have accepted the public school, as opposed to the 
parochial school, tacitly or expediently if not in prin- 
ciple. There is a residue of unsolved problems incident 
to this. Having accepted or even championed separa- 
tion of church and state in education, the question of 
how adequate religious nurture will be provided in 
Scattered agencies of uneven quality on which Prot- 
estantism for the most part depends still remains 
(6, 27). 

The history of the rise of religious education is dif- 
ficult to study, in Part because of the scattered and 
Segmented character of the literature, Roman Catholic 
scholarship has apparently achieved a higher degree of 
definitiveness in historical studies than either Judaism 
or Protestantism (65). The ancient beginnings of 
Christian nurture took the forms of Preparation for 


baptism and equipping the believer to cope with the 
secular culture: catechumenal and catechetical educa- 
tion, respectively. These forms persisted, together 
with monasticism, until the Reformation (90), when 
Martin Luther rejected monastic education and took 
an aggressive stand for the church in urging the neces- 
sity of the educational institution upon secular authori- 
ties as their responsibility (58). The so-called Sunday 
School came into existence in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury and spread rapidly in England and the United 
States, and thence to other nations in more recent 
times. The immediate popularity of the Sunday Schoo! 
evidenced the need of the common people for educa- 
tion generally, as well as the more specific need for 
religious faith (12). Although the Sunday School 
originated in Protestantism as an institutional form, it 
has also been appropriated and adapted by both Juda- 
ism and Roman Catholicism. Its development in 
Protestantism was predominantly a lay and an inter- 
denominational movement. This has been valuable as 
an influence which contributed to the ecumenical 
movement of the twentieth century, the coming to- 
gether of denominations in cooperation and union 
(7). But it has also resulted in an unwholesome and 
unauthentic separation between laymen and clergy 
which has not yet been fully bridged. The folkway 
still persists that education in the churches is a func- 
tion of laymen, however well trained, and not a part 
of the work of the ordained ministry. Historical studies 
of a limited character continue to be made for each of 
the three major faiths (16, 33), and eventually these 
should open the way to more definitive studies which 
could put religious education in a more discerning 
perspective and suggest the authentic and significant 
directions it should take. 

In the last decade especially, there has been a pro- 
nounced re-emphasis upon theology in Protestant re- 
ligious education. Some counterpart of this return to 
theology can be seen in Judaism; but Roman Catholi- 
cism appears not to have had the deviations from the 
faith for which the return to theology in Protestantism 
has been a correction. The Sunday School movement 
in the United States achieved a high degree of ascend- 
ancy at the same time that the emphasis on child 
study, initiated by Pestalozzi and Froebel, was taking 
root in this country. The confluence of the Sunday 
School and child-study movements resulted in the 
production of closely graded lesson materials, begin- 
ning in 1908. Soon after this, John Dewey's innova- 
tions in his laboratory school, the rise of the Progres- 
sive Education movement, and the full formulation by 
Dewey of his philosophy of education, all united to 
make an impact of the first magnitude upon the Sun- 
day School movement. Since the movement was pre- 
dominantly a lay movement—to the credit of the 
laymen and the discredit of the clergy—it was wide 
open to theological fads and fancies. Consequently, 
religious education in its ascendancy in the early dec- 
ades of the twentieth century was consciously non- 
theological, What is more, at a deeper and unconscious 
level of intent, it Was approaching education in the 
churches in the context of a new theology. This new 
theology may be not incorrectly characterized as an 
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adaptation of John Dewey’s thought to religious edu- 
cation (19, 24). 

A dialectical antithesis to this tendency was inevita- 
ble; eventually it came, beginning in 1941 with a 
somewhat explosive volume written by H. Shelton 
Smith (94). Since that time this attempt at correction 
has taken several forms, but the corrective movement 
has not yet run its full course. In 1946 the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education (now the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education of the National Council 
of Churches) adopted a statement, “The Study of 
Christian Education,” a part of which was devoted to 
the theological foundations of Christian education 
(101). In 1948 the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
began publication of its Faith and Life Curriculum 
which endeavored to combine the best in the new 
education with an authentic theological tradition (77). 
More recently other significant works have appeared, 
following in the way marked out by H. Shelton Smith 
in 1941 but being more constructive (91, 93). One 
kind of effort is to solve the problem by showing how 
the central doctrines of the church can be handled 
conceptually for the respective age levels (69). In 
1955 another curricular attempt at making religious 
education theological was launched by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and given the name, The Seabury 
Series (79). This was preceded by six foundation vol- 
umes on the Bible, the church, the faith of the church, 
worship, Christian living, and the work of the Epis- 
copal Church. The six volumes set forth the rationale 
on which the curriculum was to be based (80). 

That theological responsibility in Christian educa- 
tion cannot be realized in curricular efforts alone is 
evidenced by the scarcity of successful efforts to re- 
formulate objectives. As yet the chief anchor for 
conceiving goals is the statement of objectives of the 
International Council of Religious Education, last 
published in 1940 (46). Thought and study centering 
on objectives is going on both cooperatively and indi- 
vidually (1, 45), but a thoroughly theological ap- 
proach to objectives has not yet resulted in significant 
formulations. It remains for this generation or its 
successors in Protestantism to explore thoroughly the 
possible continuity between theology and nurture, 
building responsible theory in the light of such a con- 
tinuum and putting it to work in effective practice. 
Of course, the return to theology in religious educa- 
tion has not been without resistance and opposition; 
there remain those who are satisfied with the old ways, 
that is, the ways of progressive education and the 
thought forms of Dewey’s experimentalism (42). This 
reluctance concerning theology must be given full and 
just consideration, but rightly or wrongly the path of 
the future appears to be clearly in the direction of an 
even more serious concern for theology than we 
have now. 

AGENCIES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. There 
is a multiple complex of agencies in which church 
and synagogue seek to teach religion. In coming 
years there may be a reduction of the number of 
these agencies and a greater centralization of effort 
based on a better rationale; but if the integrity of the 
different faiths is to be respected in our pluralistic 
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society, religious education must continue to depend 
upon a complex of institutions. The Sunday School, 
as has been noted, still remains the foremost agency 
in practice and general acceptance, at the same time 
that there is much dissatisfaction with this folkway 
of religious bodies, In the popular mind, religious 
education and the Sunday School are virtually syn- 
onymous, even though religious educators have taken 
pains to complain that religious education includes 
much more than the work of the Sunday School. Also, 
since the Sunday School, with some exceptions, meets 
for only an hour a week, clamor for more time by 
religious groups has many times been heard. The Sun- 
day School is very commonly a stepchild in the local 
church, mediocre in its work, little respected, and not 
sufficiently integral to the total work of the church to 
be authentic. But all of these circumstances notwith- 
standing, no way has yet been found to institutionalize 
religious nurture in a more effective agency which can 
gain general acceptance. 

A second agency, and one of long standing, is the 
confirmation or communicants class. This is the 
modern form of the catechumenal school of the apos- 
tolic church, the sole task of which was to prepare the 
child or convert for baptism. A multiplicity of study 
materials for the confirmation class have been pub- 
lished, and there has been some recent investigation 
into the function of the class in respective denomina- 
tions (49, 92); even so its rationale is not clearly 
conceived. If the total program of religious nurture in 
a church is strong, why need there be another agency 
to prepare for church membership? And if the teach- 
ing efforts of the church are so weak as to need to be 
so supplemented, would the effort not be better spent 
on strengthening the program of instruction gen- 
erally? The best rationale so far for the confirmation 
class is that it presents the only occasion for sustained 
personal relationship with a minister of the church 
which is open to a majority of people in the church. 

The vacation church school and the weekday church 
school are two agencies designed especially to provide 
church and synagogue more time for religious instruc- 
tion than the one hour a week of the Sunday School. 
The first vacation church school was held in 1894. 
The idea eventually took hold to such an extent that 
at the mid-point of the twentieth century there were 
more than 70,000 such schools in the United States 
(7). These schools vary greatly in their duration and 
character. Some are only one-week schools; very com- 
monly some are held for two weeks, and in some 
instances the period is longer. In some schools chil- 
dren of the early adolescent ages are enrolled; but for 
the most part the vacation school finds its clientele 
among younger children and preadolescents. Whether 
this agency will increase in strength will depend. upon 
the continuance of the present multiplicity of insti- 
tutions for religious education as over against a more 
centralized program; however, it is not lacking in its 
strong supporters and is occasionally the subject of 
serious study (34, 61). 

The first venture in weekday schools was made in 
Gary, Indiana, in 1933. By the end of the first half of 
this century there were weekday schools in more than 
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3000 communities spread throughout all but two of 
the 48 states (7). The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Champaign case in 1948 proved 
not to threaten the continuance and growth of week- 
day schools. The court decision forced the exclusion 
of weekday classes in religion from public-school 
facilities, but it did not preclude in practice the 
release of students from public-school sessions for 
religious instruction in other than public-school hous- 
ing (86, 87, 88). The eventual fortunes of the week- 
day school will be determined by the way in which 
church and synagogue address themselves to their 
teaching task and the extent to which religion can 
validly find its place in the program of the public 
schools, but at present this particular agency of 
religious education appears to be maintaining its 
status (89). 

It has already been observed that all three major 
faiths have parochial schools, a fifth agency of reli- 
gious education. The parochial school is a much more 
central agency of religious nurture in Roman Catholi- 
cism than in Judaism or Protestant Christianity. The 
few Protestant denominations whose policy it is to 
provide such schools wherever possible are those which 
propose that the Christian nurture of the child cannot 
be separated from the remainder of his education, 
but that all learning must be permeated by Christian 
influence and set in Christian perspective, if not con- 
sciously governed by the doctrines of the particular 
denomination (48, 64, 67). Accordingly, there are 
instances in which a complete education is provided 
under the controlling influence of the church from 
kindergarten through college and the theological semi- 
nary. The small number of Jewish all-day schools 
have a different intention. There are not a few leaders 
in Judaism who are concerned with the securalization 
of their people and their drift away from Jewish 
tradition. The correction of these influences they 
believe may be in schools in which the Hebrew lan- 
guage and culture can be taught as well as the Hebrew 
faith (17, 36). 

Whereas there are several Jewish institutions of 
higher learning, the college as an agency of religious 
nurture is more especially a phenomenon of the Chris- 
tian Church. The first colleges established in the 
American colonies were, of course, religious in their 
intention, but they were established primarily to pro- 
vide ministers for the churches in the New World. 
It was with the movement of pioneers to the Middle 
West and the Far West that the church-related col- 
leges also pioneered the way as institutions of educa- 
tion and nurture, virtually constituting an evangelistic 
arm of the church. The state university, for which it 
Prepared the way, has now eclipsed the church college, 
competing with it, challenging its standards, and in 
some measure threatening its future. But in the last 
two or three decades the Protestant denominations 
have taken on a new concern for their colleges, and 
a new demand has been made upon the college as an 
agency of nurture as well as an institution of general 
education (22, 29, 95, 103). For some churches the 
church-related college is a parochial school at the 
college level, controlled in its thought and life to 
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insure religiously significant ends. In other churches 
the college is treated as nonparochial in character. It 
is sponsored and underwritten in good measure by 
the church, religion is taught with a dignity compara- 
ble to a college level of study, but thought is com- 
pletely free and predetermined religious ends do not 
control the character of the education provided. As to 
the curricular stress of the college, Roman Catholi- 
cism and Protestant Christianity have held in com- 
mon the essential concern that knowledge of human 
culture and the Christian faith go hand in hand. How- 
ever positive the revolt of the Reformers was on other 
matters, there was no major break with this essentially 
scholastic approach to higher education, and as yet this 
pre-Reformation principle has not received critical 
examination at the hands of Protestant thinkers. The 
prevalence of government-controlled colleges and uni- 
versities along with independent institutions related 
neither to church nor state has brought a new insti- 
tutional form among religious bodies. In recent dec- 
ades there have arisen campus ministries adjacent to 
nonchurch-related colleges and universities. These 
have grown in number so that today most institutions 
are reached by some of these ministries and large sums 
of money are now invested in them. Jewish, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant bodies are all engaging in 
such endeavors, even to the extent that relations be- 
tween ministering foundations, quite apart from their 
relation to the college, present no little problem 
(82, 84). 

All major faiths and all power groups in each of 
the religious communities are concerned with the pub- 
lic school as an agency for communicating knowledge 
of religion, if not for engendering religious faith (47). 
At one extreme are those who regard the public 
schools as Godless institutions in either legal principle 
or educational practice or both. These are individuals 
or groups who clamor for parochial schools or for an 
infiltration of the school with their own particular 
doctrine, without regard for the rights of people with 
other religious or nonreligious loyalties. At the other 
extreme are avowed secularists who interpret the 
legal principle of separation of church and state as 
meaning that in practice the schools should be non- 
religious if not positively secular. Between these ex- 
tremes there are many shades of opinion as to what 
the public schools may and should do with reference 
to religion (2, 8, 21, 68). Many regret the silence so 
generally prevailing regarding religion in many of our 
schools, noting that even history and literature, in 
which religious movements and beliefs are so often 
integral aspects, are not infrequently taught without 
reference to religion at all. Others—many of them 
Teligious leaders—are quick to defend the public 
schools against those who contend that they are God- 
less, pointing to the large percentage of public-school 
teachers and administrators who are vitally committed 
to their faith and carry heavy responsibilities as lay 
officers in church or synagogue. One attempt to deal 
with religion in public education without becoming 
involved in religious doctrines is to teach for the reali- 
zation of moral and spiritual values (5, 13, 23, 63). To 
some this approach holds considerable promise as a 
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way of teaching religion indirectly without involving 
the schools in theological controversies or arousing 
interfaith tensions. But to others it is more dangerous 
than an acknowledged securalism because it may nur- 
ture children in a pseudoreligion which has no authen- 
ticity. There are strong convictions within a propor- 
tionately large segment of Protestantism that the 
public schools can be a strong ally in religious nur- 
ture. One reason is that the pluralism of religious 
faiths represented in the public schools provides a 
context of live options which is more conducive to 
religious belief than the cloister of the parochial 
school. It is held that within this institution of live 
options the influence of profoundly religious teachers 
can legitimately be made to count for much. Also it 
is insisted that no subject of study upon which religion 
has a bearing can be taught with integrity unless the 
religious connections are explored as fully as any 
other aspect of the subject. And finally it is contended 
that there can be direct handling of subjects concerned 
with religion, such as philosophy of religion and psy- 
chology of religion in the secondary school, without 
going beyond legal limitations or disregarding the 
religious integrity of any teacher or student, regard- 
less of religious or nonreligious loyalties (78). 

It is generally agreed that the family must be in- 
cluded among the agencies of religious education. In 
fact there is a revival of emphasis upon the family in 
the mid-twentieth century by all of the faiths. Increas- 
ingly it is being recognized that no other agency can 
do the work of the home in religious nurture. Two 
common mistakes have been made with reference to 
the home since the Sunday School achieved general 
acceptance. Too often it has been assumed that the 
Sunday Church School has a mandate to nurture 
children in the faith because the parents have failed 
to do so. Also, in much of the clamor for religion in 
the public schools there has been an unconscious 
“passing of the buck” from the home and church to 
the school, the mistaken assumption being that the 
school can and should do the nurturing that is the 
responsibility of home and church. In England this is 
still very generally the assumption among supporters 
of the particular provision of the Education Act of 
1944 which made religion the only required course in 
the curriculum of the schools throughout the nation. 
Even so, significant as all the new emphasis on the 
family may be, there may also be involved in it some 
superficial and faddish elements. The impersonal char- 
acter of our mass society, particularly in large urban 
areas, has created a hunger for more intimate group 
life. Although this affirms incidentally how fundamen- 
tal personal and small-group relations are, it may also 
mean that some of the renewed emphasis on the 
family is an escape and not intended for its own 
sake. It is right, therefore, that religious bodies are 
leaning more heavily upon psychological and socio- 
logical study of the family as they strive for a pro- 
found understanding of the home and its functions in 
religious nurture. There have appeared a number of 
books which make a solid professional approach to 
family life and point the way for fulfilling its function 
as a religious institution (25, 97, 104, 108). But 


leaders in religious bodies still have an important 
teaching task to perform if the home is to come into 
its own as such an institution. They need to give par- 
ticular attention to families as families, and not just 
to individuals as members of families, helping the 
home to become a truly religious fellowship and the 
primary nurturing community (39, 59). 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. Reference made 
earlier to the impact of the child-study movement 
indicates something of the importance of the science 
of psychology for religious education. Actually none 
of the other sciences has received as much attention 
from religious educators in the twentieth century. 
This readiness to learn from psychology is good as 
long as it is balanced by equal emphasis upon authen- 
tic religious tradition. Religious educators need to 
know all that the descriptive sciences can tell them 
about man, at the same time that they bring religious 
understandings to bear upon the human situation. In 
the present discussion, only representative instances 
can be given of the ways in which psychology is a 
resource for religious education; probably the most 
notable areas of significance are personality, growth 
and development, and learning. In general the single 
most extensive effort in which the fields of psychology 
and religious education have been merged is in the 
Character Research Project (53, 54, 55, 56, 57). Re- 
ligious education in order to be effective and also 
authentic, because of the centrality of person-to-person 
relationships in religion, must always proceed upon 
the fullest understanding of personality which psycho- 
logical studies can render. Because man is not static 
but has a life cycle, is born, grows to maturity through 
childhood, preadolescence, and adolescence, and then 
—toward the end of his life-span—declines, religious 
education must utilize all that psychological studies 
can disclose regarding human development (60). 
Studies in the psychology of learning have been most 
helpful in showing how complex the learning process 
is. If religious educators take studies in learning seri- 
ously, they will recognize at least by implication that 
religious nurture is by no means a simple task. They 
will also observe that earlier and more mechanical 
conceptions of teaching and learning are singularly 
inadequate to the sensitivity which should characterize 
the teaching of religion. Religious education has been 
as much beguiled by these oversimple mechanisms as 
secular education (109). 

Human development cycles have generally been 
taken into account in the class organization for the 
teaching of religion in church and synagogue for the 
past three or four decades. The kindergarten ages 
of four and five; the primary ages of six, seven, and 
eight; and the preadolescent ages of nine, ten, and 
eleven, commonly have separate departments in larger 
churches, with separate classes for each year (15, 37, 
52). This pattern of organization has usually been 
followed in weekday schools and vacation schools as 
well as in the Sunday School, although very fre- 
quently the upper ranges are neglected. Less common, 
but receiving increasing attention, are classes for pre- 
school children. Sunday School classes for adolescents 
and youth fellowships—not infrequently divided into 
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junior- and senior-high levels—have become an in- 
dispensable part of most local programs of religious 
nurture (9, 85, 106, 107). In the last decade a new 
emphasis has been made at the young-adult level; this 
group, which is difficult to define, is comprised of 
men and women who for the most part are not yet 
settled in adult vocational and family responsibilities 
(18, 32). Of course, Sunday School classes for adults 
have been in existence for many years; too commonly, 
however, these have been so-called adult Bible classes. 
Consequently, the emerging emphasis upon respon- 
sible study of theology by adult laymen is much 
needed in the adult program of the church (4, 41, 
76). Because of the marked increase of life expect- 
ancy in our century and the proportionately rapid 
increase in the number of older people in our society, 
serious concern is now directed to the new age-group 
of older adults; and religious bodies are conceiving 
their over-all program of education so as to make 
more adequate provision for these older adults than 
heretofore (66, 70). 

For almost a century after its origin, the Sunday 
School carried on without any systematically planned 
curriculum. It was as late as 1870 that the Uniform 
Lessons were planned. Still in use in many churches 
today, these lessons follow a seven-year cycle which 
covers the Bible representatively; they are somewhat 
mechanical, however, in that all age-levels are sched- 
uled for essentially the same lesson on any given 
day. By 1908, as stated earlier, interest in the child 
and his growth required a new curriculum plan: 
the closely graded lessons which attempted to design 
separate lessons on varying subjects particularly 
adapted to each age-level. Since this second plan 
brought with it rather heavy burdens of publication 
and administration for a voluntary lay institution, 
it was soon followed by a more moderate scheme 
which adapted the lessons by groupings of age-levels, 
such as kindergarten, primary, junior, and the like. 
Until after World War II this was in general the 
curriculum picture; the interdenominational dimen- 
sion of these curriculum efforts is important, however. 
In the Division of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches (formerly the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education) there are 
committees, spreading well over the denominational 
spectrum, which outline several years in advance the 
general scheme to be followed. For the most part, the 
writing of specific curriculums is the work of the 
respective denominations. Remarkable new develop- 
ments have come in curriculum preparation only in 
the last decade. These have been attempts to provide 
study materials for the church schools which draw 
heavily upon the significant biblical scholarship of 
the past century, achieve a high level of intellectual 
penetration in theology, and are published in a dig- 
nified format of such quality as to compare well 
with publications in any other field. The older lesson 
“leaflet” or “quarterly” was judged as not winning 
the respect of children and youth who are familiar 
with good books in their schools and often in their 
homes. As noted earlier, the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., and the Protestant Episcopal Church have 


pioneered the way in these new curriculums (3, 50, 
96, 102). 

Methods of teaching religion have generally been 
similar to those in secular education. As should be 
expected in view of the influence exerted on religious 
education by psychology, the same methods that have 
been popular in secular education have also prevailed 
in religious education (43). Many books have been 
written on the general subject of methods of teaching 
religion, and in former years some of these have had 
considerable acceptance for a time; but one of the 
largest gaps in the literature of religious education 
today is in this area, The continuing concern to un- 
derstand the nature of communication, as such, is 
most promising; it may be that eventually, within the 
larger context of communication, something may 
transpire for the field of religious teaching which 
will be significant (81). Time-honored methods of 
teaching still continue to be the stock properties of 
religious education: lecture or direct instruction, 
question and answer, story-telling, discussion, and 
the like (11). But newer methods have also been put 
to considerable use, sometimes more than is war- 
ranted, as is not infrequently the case with any inno- 
vation. Audio-visual aids have caught on widely; the 
production of films and film strips in particular has 
reached large proportions (99), and the mass media 
of television and radio have also had a measure of 
use (74, 105). Group work has rightly come in for 
careful study and some very fruitful use as well (40, 
100), as religious leaders have inquired into the sig- 
nificance for the religious community of new insights 
into the nature of group life. 

The effectiveness of the program of religious nur- 
ture in church or synagogue is determined almost 
without exception by the minister, priest, or rabbi 
who leads the local congregation. This means that the 
qualifications of the minister for the important posi- 
tion he holds, the similar qualifications of any asso- 
ciates he may have as members of a professional 
staff, the leadership which is recruited and educated 
for volunteer or lay teaching and administration, and 
the way in which the affairs of the congregation are 
administered, will all influence the program of reli- 
gious nurture, regardless of whatever other favorable 
or unfavorable circumstances may prevail. The major 
trend brought to administration by the religious- 
education movement has been an increasing emphasis 
on a democratic approach (14, 62). Although this is 
generally in harmony with religious traditions, it has 
been inspired in part by the American democratic 
spirit and the philosophy of John Dewey. It com- 
monly requires some adjustment, therefore, to make 
it fit the polity of different religious communities. 
Leadership education for laymen and volunteers in 
the church school has been a formal institution, both 
denominational and interdenominational, for the past 
three decades. In many instances credits are offered 
for courses and a certificate of preparation may be 
earned (20, 44, 98). In many Jewish congregations 
lay teachers are paid according to a regular wage 
scale, a practice seldom to be found in any Protestant 
communion. At the professional or ministerial level, 
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Roman Catholicism has had the advantage of teach- 
ing orders since early modern times. But Judaism and 
Protestantism have followed a different approach 
which, while based on principle, has incurred a cluster 
of problems not faced by Catholicism. The American 
scene has created the need for religious instruction 
in an institution other than the school in which the 
child gets his general education. At the same time 
church and synagogue have been caught by a folk- 
way which identifies the minister with worship and 
preaching far more than with teaching. The result 
has been that as the religious education movement 
developed, a new profession of the educational 
worker in the parish emerged (26, 51). In Protestant- 
ism these workers have commonly been called 
Directors of Religious Education. Although this devel- 
opment brought needed professional guidance to 
education in many congregations, it also gave further 
credence to the folkway of an ordained minister 
whose functions are something other than teaching 
and nurture. This is part of the acute problem that 
Protestantism now faces in adequately conceiving the 
nature of the ministry (35, 71). Consequently, any 
full study of religious education must eventually 
include theological education, as well as the church- 
related college discussed earlier. For unless theological 
education is conceived and actualized in institutional 
forms and practices so as to prepare ministers who 
broadly envision the ministry in all of its multiple 
functions within an authentic tradition, there is little 
hope that religious education will ever become in- 
tegral to the total life of the religious community 
(28, 72). 
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Organized research in education has a variety of 
beginnings, all of which took place about the turn of 
the present century: in Germany, in Wundt’s psycho- 
logical laboratory, where the first experimental studies 
of sensory sensitivity, reaction time, memory, kines- 
thesia, and muscle adjustment took place; in England, 
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in the works of Galton, where we find the earliest 
scientific studies of heredity using statistical proce- 
dures, and in Karl Pearson’s biometric laboratory, 
where the correlation technique originated; in France, 
where Binet and Simon developed a quantitative pro- 
cedure for the measurement of intelligence; and in the 
United States, where J. M. Rice and E. L. Thorndike 
advanced standardized measurement of school 
achievement and statistical treatment of child-study 
data. 

It is interesting to note that whereas many of the 
roots of the scientific study of education are to be 
found in Europe, it was the combined effort of 
educators working in America (their enumeration and 
a report of their individual accomplishments are be- 
yond the scope of this article) which gave impetus 
to the measurement movement in education and to 
the scientific study of educational problems, ultimately 
leading to the establishment of educational research 
bureaus—first in connection with city school systems, 
then in colleges, universities, and state departments of 
public instruction, and later by professional groups. 
Psychological testing in the Army in 1917-18 drama- 
tized the possibilities of educational research. 

Early general reviews of organized research in edu- 
cation were written by Chapman (2) and by Monroe 
and others (11). In this early period there was 
tremendous enthusiasm and zeal on the part of edu- 
cators, who saw in research the key to the solution 
of many educational problems. This was the period 
of the school survey and standardized test promotion. 
Much attention was directed to the curriculum—its 
content, methods of instruction, and provision for in- 
dividual differences in learning ability. Numerous in- 
struments, techniques, and materials associated with 
the “measurement movement” were produced. Re- 
search bureaus increased in number rapidly. 

By 1915 there were enough educational research 
bureaus and personnel engaged in organized educa- 
tional research to permit the formation of the Na- 
tional Association of Directors of Educational Re- 
search, now the American Educational Research 
Association. Its current membership is about twelve 
hundred. 

The December 1939 issue of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research includes chapters by Good (7) and 
by Scates (17) on organized research in education. 
This issue of the Review is probably the most com- 
plete single source of information on the number, 
function, facilities, and organization of bureaus of 
educational research up to 1940. Morrjson’s chapter 
in the Forty-fourth Yearbook, Part II, of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (12) is a helpful 
supplement. A recent survey was made by Young 
(24). 

CITY RESEARCH BUREAUS. Educational re- 
search bureaus were first established in connection 
with city school systems and were among the earliest 
concrete expressions of research interest in education. 
The largest cities, with their more complex problems 
and greater diffusion of functions, led in the move- 
ment. The first city school system to formally estab- 
lish a research bureau was that of Baltimore, in 1912. 
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Less than two years later nine more such bureaus had 
been established: in Rochester (N. Y.), New Orleans, 
New York City, Schenectady, Boston, Detroit, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Louisville, and Oakland. According to a 
recent compilation by Young (24), all of these city 
systems still have research bureaus. Young’s study also 
shows that 87 city school systems have research 
bureaus. Almost all are in relatively large school 
systems. 

The functions of city research bureaus have varied 
(17, 18, 23, 25). What was expected of any one 
bureau depended upon the customs, the needs, and the 
personnel qualifications existing in that city. Some 
school boards set up a research bureau so that it 
might provide them with a check on the work of their 
schools. Some bureaus were established primarily to 
administer tests and thus to supply data for the 
guidance of administrators and teachers; a few were 
concerned primarily with psychological functions re- 
lated to student adjustment; and some were limited 
to supplying “reference” service to the superintend- 
ent: 

The trend has been toward a more highly diversified 
concept, which involves a number of specialists who 
render different types of technical service to the 
school system. The duties of a research bureau are 
being widened, the diversity of needs of a given school 
system are being recognized, and several distinct func- 
tions are likely to be provided for. For example, 
achievement testing, statistical accounting and report- 
ing, curriculum development, intelligence testing, 
guidance—all of these subjects are likely to be pur- 
sued by separate personnel functioning as sections or 
divisions in an over-all bureau or as separate organ- 
izations whose official names do not even contain the 
word research. As a matter of fact, much of the cur- 
rent activity of these research bureaus may be re- 
garded as specialized technical and professional 
service adapted to the needs peculiar to a given local 
community, rather than research. The resulting studies 
very frequently are “administrative” studies on such 
subjects as enrollment and population trends and 
projections, salaries, class size, personnel and staff, 
age-grade relationships, marking and grading prac- 
tices, promotion policies, and teacher load. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY RESEARCH BU- 
REAUS. The movement to establish educational re- 
search bureaus in institutions of higher learning, 
usually in connection with a department or division 
of education—like the movemer* to establish research 
bureaus in connection with city school systems—came 
as a result of a developing interest in educational 
measurement and a growing confidence in objective 
educational research. The earliest ones were estab- 
lished in 1913 at Oklahoma University and during 
the following year at Indiana University, the State 
University of Iowa, and Kansas State Normal School 
(Emporia), now Kansas State Teachers College. By 
1925 there were 22 college and university bureaus. In 
1932 the U. S. Office of Education Educational Direc- 
tory listed a total of 64. Young’s recent survey (24) 
reports only 62 organized bureaus and does not list 
the first established bureau, that at Oklahoma Uni- 


versity. Eight colleges support organized research in 
education without having a formally organized bu- 
reau, 

In general, the college and university bureaus are 
concerned with state and national educational prob- 
lems (4). Measurement, large-scale testing programs, 
and child-development studies are major functions in 
many of them. However, some are engaged in studies 
of a more theoretical and fundamental nature; some 
provide various professional and advisory services; 
and almost all serve as resource centers for graduate 
theses. A small number of university bureaus were 
inaugurated for institutional study, that is, to provide 
service to the sponsoring institution itself, just as 
many city bureaus serve their respective cities. 

Most of the outstanding research bureaus in insti- 
tutions of higher learning are better known by their 
works than by a description of their work; for 
example, child study is prominently associated with 
research centers at California, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Towa, Michigan, Minnesota, Toronto, and Yale; cur- 
riculum studies with George Peabody College for 
Teachers; statistical procedures with Chicago and 
North Carolina; testing with Iowa and Kansas State 
Teachers College; fundamental work in psychology 
and experimental education, as well as in administra- 
tive studies, with Teachers College of Columbia 
University. 

The Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State 
University is unique in that it has exceptionally broad 
interests (6, 9). In addition to carrying on research 
and evaluation and survey studies, it offers a variety 
of information, consultant, and reference services: 
publishes the Journal of Higher Education, the Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, and the News Letter; 
maintains a central pool of audio-visual equipment 
and teaching materials; conducts the Ohio School 
of the Air; holds an annual Institute for Education 
by Radio; and performs various other services. 

Bureaus of institutional research usually exist as 
separate units, independent of bureaus of educational 
Tesearch, as is the case at Illinois and Minnesota. 
It is the function of the bureau of institutional re- 
search to put the policies and practices of its spon- 
soring institution under the scrutiny of objective re- 
search techniques and to carry on a continuous 
appraisal of its educational operations (8). 

Currently there is considerable variance in the 
nature of projects and the emphasis of research 
workers in collegiate bureaus of research. It may be 
said for a majority of the bureaus, however, that 
their major effort is directed toward the survey type 
of activity. Basic research in the quest for new knowl- 
edge is definitely a minority activity. 

Dissemination of research findings continues to be 
a problem. Only eight of the 62 currently operating 
collegiate bureaus maintain regular publications of 
their own; and although a goodly number distribute 
certain of their findings on an irregular basis and 
others publish theirs in professional journals, it re- 
mains that the effectiveness of much of the activity of 
these bureaus is limited because of their lack of inter- 
communication, 
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STATE DEPARTMENT RESEARCH BUREAUS. 
In state school systems the earliest attempts at organ- 
ized research were initiated by New Hampshire in 
1915, followed by Wisconsin, in 1916; New York, in 
1920; Connecticut, in 1923; Louisiana, in 1926; and 
Georgia, in 1927. Currently 25 states and the District 
of Columbia report organized research units (24). 
The pioneer units at New Hampshire, Wisconsin, and 
Louisiana no longer exist. 

An examination of research reports from state 
bureaus again shows considerable variety of research 
activity; but it is quite evident that much of the 
research activity is concerned with the compilation of 
normative data pertaining to salaries, certification, 
finance, enrollments, and status of offerings. Many 
bureaus prepare handbooks of various kinds for the 
information of school administrators. Much activity 
centers around current state-wide educational prob- 
lems rather than basic research to reveal new knowl- 
edge. 

U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Basic legislation 
creating the U. S. Office of Education goes back to 
an act of the Congress in 1867, which provided for 
a Department of Education with the duties of “col- 
lecting statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several states and 
Territories, and . . . diffusing such information re- 
specting the organization and management of schools 
and school systems, and methods of teaching, as 
shall aid the people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, 
and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country” (10). Later the Sixty-fourth 
Congress provided for specific functions with respect 
to studies, investigations, and reports pertaining to 
vocational schools offering instruction in agriculture, 
trades and industries, commerce and commercial 
pursuits, and home economics. 

Functioning within the framework of the Acts of 
Congress just mentioned, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion became a data-collecting agency, getting its 
information from state departments of public instruc- 
tion; city and county school systems; and individual 
schools, colleges, and libraries. Summarizations of 
these data serve to picture education as a whole and 
to point out “best practices.” 

In 1954 enabling legislation by the Congress made 
it possible for the U. S. Office of Education to con- 
tract for specific research projects to be carried on 
in colleges and universities and state departments of 
education. Currently more than one million dollars 
has been earmarked in support of some sixty different 
projects. About half of the projects deal with educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded. 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. National 
and state teachers associations entered the field of 
organized educational research after World War I. 
The Research Division of the National Education 
Association dates from 1922. Currently 29 state edu- 
cation associations and five state principals’ associa- 
tions carry on organized research activity (24). 

The research conducted by the national and state 
education associations is largely of the normative 
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type, concerned with salary schedules, teacher retire- 
ment, sick leave and welfare, tax and revenue 
problems, school-board policies, school legislation, 
enrollment trends, attendance, teacher supply and 
demand, teacher qualifications, teaching loads, and 
per-capita expenditures. The many facts thus gathered 
and summarized frequently are basic to the formula- 
tion of policies for these associations. 

The decade of the twenties marks the beginning 
of a period of large-scale cooperative investigations, 
usually under the direction of a national committee 
or commission, frequently sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education or the Research Division of the 
N.E.A. or by a private professional group like the 
American Council on Education. Major areas of in- 
vestigation are those dealing with finance, teacher 
training, adult education, child health and protection, 
character education, genius, social trends, and foreign 
languages. Many of the reports produced are of a 
deliberative and evaluative nature. 

As an aid in channeling the funds of foundations 
and of certain other sources into worthy research 
projects as well as participating actively in research 
and policy formation in many ways, the American 
Council on Education, organized in 1918, serves as 
an important integrating, coordinating, and stimulat- 
ing agency. Its most recent major undertaking in 
the area of higher education, the Office of Statistical 
Information and Research, is still too new to show 
tangible results (21). 

Other professional organizations which are out- 
standing in their support, stimulation, and publication 
of research are: the National Society for the Study 
of Education (the successor to the National Herbart 
Society), which has been publishing informative 
yearbooks for more than fifty years; Phi Delta Kappa 
(professional fraternity for men in education), which 
recently has been publishing an annual volume on 
Research Studies in Education, listing for each year 
the doctoral dissertations, reports, and field studies 
completed, as well as those reported in progress; and 
the American Educational Research Association. 

LOCAL ACTIVITY. A more recent type of activity 
in organized educational research is illustrated by the 
Metropolitan School Study Council (13), established 
in 1941. This is a voluntary organization of several 
schools in the greater New York City area, cooperat- 
ing for the purpose of studying common problems. A 
number of such metropolitan school study groups 
now exist. In Los Angeles County, in Florida, in 
Connecticut, and to some extent in Illinois and else- 
where, cooperative research programs dealing with 
local problems have been launched. These programs 
involve many different groups—not only educators, 
but also civic groups and lay leaders. They are all 
examples of so-called “action” research, a type of 
cooperative effort among teachers, administrators, 
professional educators, and laymen working together 
to improve education at the local level. The activity 
involves fact finding, discussion, and planning (3, 5, 
19). 

UNESCO. The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization functions, in part, as 
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an educational research bureau. Through regional and 
international conferences and advisory missions, pool- 
ing of expert knowledge, and compilation and analysis 
of statistical data, UNESCO's efforts throw light on 
educational tasks assigned to it by the collective deci- 
sion of its member states. Specifically, UNESCO 
cooperated with the American Educational Research 
Association in its sponsorship of the First Interna- 
tional Conference on Educational Research (1), held 
at Atlantic City in 1956; and UNESCO has carried 
on international studies relative to compulsory educa- 
tion, teacher training, content of educational pro- 
grams, and adult education (especially for illiterates). 
In some of these studies there has been close coopera- 
tion with the International Bureau of Education in 
Geneva, which was founded in 1925 by the Institut 
J. J. Rousseau and reorganized in 1929 as an inter- 
governmental institution. 

UNESCO operates on the basic assumption that all 
educational systems, institutions, and methods can be 
improved and that studying the experiences and 
practices of others can be profitable. This is one of 
the reasons why UNESCO maintains its extensive 
publication service. Reference works, like the triennial 
World Survey of Education, emphasize UNESCO's 
function as an international clearing house for infor- 
mation on educational practices. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. In all of the larger coun- 
tries, and in many of the smaller ones, there are vari- 
ous agencies, government offices, university depart- 
ments, and specialized institutions (both official and 
unofficial) which serve as depositories of educational 
information and at times carry on research. The spe- 
cific organization of educational research agencies in 
these countries, as well as the nature of the research, 
is determined frequently by the structure of the educa- 
tional system within the country, often by the coun- 
try’s past history and cultural background, and 
sometimes by the degree to which educational re- 
search is accepted as a legitimate activity in its own 
right. Many of the research outcomes still are at the 
level of the descriptive survey, the philosophic trea- 
tise, and the polemic discourse, 

Some idea of the status of organized educational 
research in 18 countries (Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, 
France, German Federal Republic, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Panama, Puerto Rico, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, United Kingdom) may be gleaned from the 
February 1957 issue of the Review of Educational 
Research (14). A recent UNESCO pamphlet (20) 
gives the names and addresses of the principal educa- 
tional research organizations in the 18 countries just 
mentioned, plus those in 29 other places: Bulgaria, 
Burma, Ceylon, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Jordan, 
Korea (Republic of), Mexico, Netherlands, Pacific 
Area, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Spain, Thailand, Turkey, Union of South Africa, Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Australia. In Australia, educational research is 
undertaken by the universities and teachers colleges, 


by the state departments of education in its several 
states, by the Commonwealth Office of Education, 
and by the Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search, an independent body. Institutes of Educational 
Research, which are in effect branches of the Council, 
are located in all six of the Australian states. The 
research efforts of the organizations just mentioned 
are diverse with respect to subject, but almost all are 
of the survey type. Experimental studies are few in 
number. The Commonwealth Office of Education 
gathers information and conducts research on matters 
that have a commonwealth-wide application; for ex- 
ample, teaching of English as a foreign language, 
teachers’ salaries and working conditions, educational 
finance. Each one of the six state departments of 
education maintains a separate research section for 
the investigation of specific educational problems 
within the state. The Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research seeks to promote research in coopera- 
tion with other interested agencies. Specialization has 
not been achieved to any great degree. However, the 
University of Melbourne has recently turned out 
highly creditable research in the area of social psy- 
chology in education (15, 16); the University of 
Queensland has a remedial education center; and 
the Australian Council has a section devoted to test 
development and research. 

Canada. Canadian education from the kindergarten 
to the post-graduate level is primarily and zealously 
a provincial matter. Hence it is not surprising to find 
a dearth of educational research agencies functioning 
at the national level. The federal Canadian National 
Research Council has no section, or even minor divi- 
sion, dealing with education. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, does have an Education Division, which in 
turn has a Research Section, but its efforts are devoted 
almost entirely to the collection and publication of 
educational statistics per se, with little or no attempt 
being made to analyze or make inferences from the 
data collected. 

Nongovernmental groups, however, have recently 
made some begininngs toward the establishment of 
national research bureaus. The Canadian Education 
Association, a voluntary organization of provincial 
educators and administrators, now gives grants for a 
variety of educational research projects through its 
Research Council (formerly the Canadian Council 
for Educational Research). In 1953 the Canadian 
Education Association, in cooperation with the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation and the Association of 
French Language Educators, set up the National 
Advisory Committee on Educational Research. This 
National Advisory Committee on Educational Re- 
search attempts to coordinate Canadian education. 
Also in 1953 the Canadian Teachers’ Federation es- 
tablished a modest Research Division, whose efforts 
are directed largely at Studies related to the teacher 
and the teaching profession. 

At the provincial level some educational research is 
carried on by all of the universities and all of the 
Provincial departments of education. Of major impor- 
tance are the following: (a) the Alberta Advisory 
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Committee on Educational Research (a joint venture 
of the University of Alberta, Alberta’s provincial 
Department of Education, the Alberta School Trus- 
tees’ Association, the Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
and the Alberta Home and School Association), 
which recommends research projects to the Committee 
on Educational Research at the University of Alberta; 
(b) the Department of Educational Research of the 
Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto 
(established some 25 years ago under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation), which undertakes educa- 
tional research studies for the Ontario provincial 
Department of Education; and (c) the Division of 
Tests, Standards, and Research in the provincial Brit- 
ish Columbia Department of Education, which is 
probably the biggest and best known of the provincial 
research divisions. In addition there are numerous re- 
search sections and research committees of provincial 
and local teachers’ organizations, school inspectors’ 
associations, guidance officials groups, and more gen- 
eral associations such as the Ontario Education Asso- 
ciation, which established a Research Section in 1954. 
These research sections and committees are engaged 
largely in fact-finding studies. 

The current major types of educational research in 
Canada are normative surveys of intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and opinions; studies of mental-test construction 
and use (including adaptations of American tests); 
and historical research studies. Very few major experi- 
mental studies are being made, 

New Zealand. The New Zealand Council for Edu- 
cational Research is an independent nongovernmental 
organization which carries out research on a variety 
of educational matters. The Minister of Education 
publishes annual comprehensive surveys of the New 
Zealand educational system, Very little educational 
research of general significance has thus far been 
produced, with the possible exception of work in 
educational research methods, especially factor analy- 
sis (22). 

United Kingdom. The National Foundation for Ed- 
ucational Research in England and Wales and the 
Scottish Council for Research in Education organize, 
initiate, and disseminate the results of educational 
research, which is primarily of a national and regional 
nature. The Institutes of Education which are asso- 
ciated with the Universities of Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Durham, Exeter, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Reading, Sheffield, and Southampton all devote a cer- 
tain amount of effort to specific research projects. The 
most recent emphasis has been in the areas of educa- 
tional measurement, psychology, sociology, and guid- 
ance. The Ministry of Education is an administrative 
office but tends to base its major directives and recom- 
mendations upon analyses of carefully collected data. 

French-Speaking Countries of Europe. Objective 
educational research in French-speaking European 
countries has been carried on largely by laboratories 
and experimental schools attached to institutes of 
higher education. This accounts for the large diversity 
of subjects treated, among which are school achieve- 
ment, sociometric methods, and school textbooks. The 


most extensive research in the French language was 
sponsored by the Institut national d'études démo- 
graphiques de France. One hundred thousand children 
from 6 to 12 years of age took Gille’s nonverbal 
mosaic test; scholastic, social, and family data con- 
cerning them were also obtained. Variations in test 
scores were related to fathers’ professional standing 
and local population density. 

German-Speaking Countries of Europe. In the Ger- 
man-speaking countries of Europe—and this has been 
especially true since the end of World War II—educa- 
tional investigations are largely produced by individ- 
uals working as individuals rather than by organized 
bureaus. The investigations in the German Federal 
Republic are primarily concerned with the problems 
of teacher training, adult education, and high-school 
reform. In Austria they have been concerned with 
new types of country schools and with research in the 
fields of educational methodology and comparative 
theory of education. In the German-speaking sections 
of Switzerland noteworthy efforts are being directed 
toward the improvement of instruction in the upper 
grades of the public schools. 

Scandinavian Countries. In Denmark educational 
research has been hampered by disinclination on the 
part of the University to recognize the scientific study 
of education as an independent subject separate from 
philosophy. Up until 1955 there had not been a sepa- 
rate chair of educational science. There had been a 
University Psychological Laboratory (established in 
1886) and an Association for Experimental Pedagogy 
(organized in 1914), but neither had contributed 
much to the field of education. In 1923 the Committee 
for School Psychological Research was set up. Its 
function was to adapt psychological tests for use in 
Danish schools, It prepared Danish versions of the 
Binet-Simon and the Dearborn Intelligence Tests; it 
also produced general progress tests for school sub- 
jects calling for a measure of skill or dexterity. Since 
1955 Danish educational research has been in the 
hands of the Danish Pedagogical Research Institute, 
directly under the Ministry of Education. This insti- 
tute is still too young to have had time to complete 
any major studies. 

In Norway organized educational research dates 
back to 1935, when the municipal school boards in 
Oslo set up the Committee for Educational Research. 
In 1936 the University of Oslo established its Educa- 
tional Research Institute. The teachers’ organizations 
of Norway now support a special Norwegian Fund 
for Educational Research. Probably the most impor- 
tant project of the Educational Research Institute to 
date has been a Norwegian version of the Stanford- 
Binet Test. In addition the Institute has produced 
three series of ability tests for school-age children. 

Education is still rather a young faculty in the 
Swedish university system. Before 1948 education was 
taught as a branch of psychology. Now the very 
character of the Swedish educational system is under- 
going reorganization. Research in education in Sweden 
to date is quite meager. 
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The term educational research means different 
things to different people. This is what one might ex- 
pect, however, in an area like education which finds 
its foundations distributed so generally among various 
fields such as history, philosophy, mathematics, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, and the biological sciences. Although 
education is in the process of developing methods of 
research especially adapted to its own unique needs, 
it has drawn heavily upon the methods of other fields 
of study. Thus the character of educational research 
will depend upon the aspect of education under 
consideration and how it is approached. 

The diversity of meanings attached to the term 
educational research may also be inferred from the 
diversity of methods, materials, and processes em- 
ployed in research. There are many different kinds of 
research, such as historical, philosophical, experi- 
mental, normative-survey, comparative, and diagnostic 
(16). The methods of research have been variously 
categorized, sometimes in terms of the area of interest 
of the people who do the research, as, for example, 
historical research or philosophical research; in terms 
of some end or goal, such as normative-survey re- 
search, comparative research, or longitudinal research; 
in terms of the methods of collecing data, such as 
questionnaire research and testing research; in terms 
of the methods used in analyzing data, such as analyti- 
cal research and statistical research; or in terms of 
whether the subjects are placed in an experimental 
context or left in a normal life situation (7), Research 
may be cross-sectional or longitudinal. It may be 
based upon verbal documents, relics, and remains or 
upon data obtained from counting and measurement. 
The analysis of the data may be qualitative or quanti- 
tative. By its very nature, educational research can be 
defined in many ways. 

In keeping with its antecedents, educational research 
is thus probably best defined broadly as any systematic 
striving for understanding actuated by a need or 
sensed difficulty directed toward some complex phe- 
nomenon of more than immediate personal concern 
stated in problematic form (29). Although research 
grows out of sensed difficulties, the problems investi- 
gated usually are those of concern to a considerable 
number of people from a number of geographic areas, 
and they usually have been evident for some time. 
Research appeals to reason, employs evidence, and is 
based upon the principles of sound thinking. It is 
systematic rather than incidental and casual. Such 
characteristics as these help set educational research 
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apart from the more general forms of activities in 
the field of education. 

Educational research, although variously defined 
and categorized, has common concerns, such as the 
manner in which problems are formulated, the defini- 
tion of terms, the choice of subjects for investigation, 
the validation of data-gathering devices, the formula- 
tion of hypotheses, the analysis and the interpretation 
of data, and the processes of inference and generali- 
zation, All of these are aspects of research methods. 

Ideally, educational research proceeds from care- 
fully formulated problems. There is a difference be- 
tween a topic or an area of investigation and a care- 
fully formulated problem. Only the naive would, for 
example, say that they propose to study the age, train- 
ing, and experience of elementary-school supervisors; 
the sick leave of teachers; or the consolidation of 
schools. These are topics or areas about which prob- 
lems might be formulated, but as stated they are not 
problems. Research presupposes some carefully de- 
fined difficulty or special pin-pointed curiosity. Sup- 
pose one is interested in the matter of job satisfaction. 
What is it that one might want to know about job 
satisfaction? Sometimes the problems can be clarified 
by formulating a series of questions: By what criteria 
may job satisfaction be judged? What sort of things 
seem to be associated with job satisfaction and in 
what manner and in what amounts? Are these the 
same for both men and women, for persons of differ- 
ent levels of intelligence, for persons from different 
socio-economic strata, for persons of different occupa- 
tions, and for persons at different ages? There are 
many such questions that one might formulate about 
job satisfaction, depending upon one’s interest and the 
demands of the situation. 

Technical terms and ordinary vocabulary need to be 
defined. Most dictionary definitions, as useful as they 
are in everyday life, are too vague, general, and 
subjective to be of much value in educational re- 
search, The vocabulary used in formulating problems, 
stating hypotheses, describing procedures, and drawing 
conclusions must be meticulously defined if the re- 
search is to be considered adequate (6). Such terms 
as functionally taught subject matter, conventional 
methods of teaching, normal classroom procedure, 
incidental-learning, distributed practice, whole-part 
method, or the many others used in describing and 
reporting educational research need to be defined. 
Some scientists have been so disturbed by the vague- 
ness of the language that research workers use that 
they insist that all important words be defined opera- 
tionally, if possible, or at least objectively by refer- 
ence to observable characteristics. The phrase “func- 
tionally taught subject matter” suggests or implies a 
series of operations. What are they? These need to be 
spelled out with some care if there is to be adequate 
communication and common meanings. If one has 
employed the term distributed practice, what particu- 
lar distribution of practice is suggested or used? 
There are many such terms that will need careful 
definition. Only through great care in the use of 
vocabulary does one communicate with others with 
any accuracy. 
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Educational research should make use of carefully 
formulated hypotheses. These may be formally stated 
or implied. Francis Bacon wrote about research be- 
fore the importance of the hypothesis was generally 
recognized. He advocated the collection of a very 
large number of facts about various areas of interest 
or concern with the thought that important generali- 
zations would then just naturally arise out of these 
facts (43). This thought was probably true, but today 
the search for understanding is usually narrowed by 
the formulation of hypotheses. An hypothesis is a 
tentative generalization about the nature of the diffi- 
culty under consideration, calling attention to funda- 
mental relationships or possible solutions, that may 
arise early in an investigation and may help guide the 
search to follow. In formulating hypotheses, the inves- 
tigator should keep in mind that there are two types 
of hypotheses, the statistical null hypothesis and the 
nonstatistical, descriptive hypothesis. The first merely 
says that any difference or departure from normal or 
other predetermined state can be attributed to sam- 
pling errors. If the departure is greater than one would 
expect by chance and the null hypothesis is rejected, 
one may find it helpful to make some tentative formu- 
lation about causes, relationships, or possible solu- 
tions. These formulations are usually called descriptive 
hypotheses. They are usually formulated early as a 
part of developing a research design. The manner of 
formulating hypotheses is an important aspect of 
educational research, and much thought should be 
given to it, 

Good research is further characterized by the care 
with which the population of subjects or objects is 
chosen for study. In careful work one begins with a 
well-defined population of subjects or objects to be 
studied. If, for example, one’s announced purpose is 
to study certain characteristics of secondary-school 
teachers graduated from midwestern liberal-arts col- 
leges, there are many questions that need to be 
answered before a countable population can be accu- 
rately defined. Such questions may be: What is a 
teacher? What is a secondary school? Is the study 
limited to teachers now teaching or is it to include all 
persons who have taught at some time in the past? 
Is it the intent to study teachers wherever they may 
now be teaching, including foreign countries? What 
is a liberal-arts college? Is the study to be restricted 
to tax-supported liberal-arts colleges, to church 
schools, or to privately endowed nonchurch schools? 
Is it the intent to study two-year graduates, four-year 
graduates, or all certificate-holding graduates? Does 
this mean recent graduates, living graduates, or all 
graduates? What is a graduate? If the study is limited 
to the midwestern states, which are the midwestern 
states? There are many other questions like these. 

After the population in which one is interested is 
defined, there are other things to be done, There may 
not be, for example, enough time, money, or energy 
to study all the cases available for investigation. If a 
smaller group is to be chosen, how is this smaller 
group to be chosen? This may be done by some form 
of sampling. But sampling is a difficult task in and of 
itself, If it is not done properly, the model upon which 
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the analysis of the data is based may not be appli- 
cable. 

Good research is characterized by careful attention 
to how the data are collected. There must be data- 
gathering devices: tests, rating scales, observation 
schedules, check lists, interviews, or the like. Each 
must be known to be valid and reliable, not merely 
in general but for the particular purpose of the inves- 
tigation underway. Directions for the use of the device 
must be considered. If they are inadequate, the data 
may be unusable. The persons who collect the data 
must be considered, Most instruments can be mis- 
used, either deliberately or in ignorance. Finally, 
attention must be directed toward the “score.” Is there 
something to be counted, something to be measured, 
something to be scaled? Are there relevant part 
scores? Are there important derived scores? 

Good research is characterized by the care taken in 
the analysis of data. One aspect of analysis involves 
the choice of things to be considered. This suggests 
many questions; What aspects are important? How 
are the aspects to be defined? Why is each aspect im- 
portant? As the analysis proceeds the data are fre- 
quently categorized in some fashion. How are the 
categories chosen? Most data can be categorized from 
several points of view. Are the possibilities for the 
data at hand adequately explored? How are the cate- 
gories defined? What hidden preconceived ideas, 
value systems, or domains to be protected, are in- 
volved? Is there any evidence or previous experience 
to support one’s particular way of categorizing the 
data? After categories are established, the data must 
be assigned to them. Are there carefully formulated 
criteria to guide those that do the categorizing? 
Would other categorists come out with the same re- 
sults? Would a particular individual categorist come 
out with the same results on different days under 
different conditions? Finally, some sort of synthesis 
of the data must be made. 

Good research is characterized by carefully formu- 
lated inferences or generalizations. Sooner or later 
the investigator must summarize and report his find- 
ings. There are many things to be considered: Are the 
findings, generalizations, or inferences drawn in keep- 
ing with or supported by the facts brought out by the 
investigation? Are other generalizations supported by 
the data but not commented on by the investigator? 
Are the yerbalizations accurate and meaningful? Have 
the terms been carefully and operationally defined? 
Is the manner of defining acceptable to competent 
workers in the field? Do the definitions possess a 
reasonable degree of objectivity? Are the implications 
of the study suggested? Are these in keeping with the 
data? If the implications are stated in terms of opera- 
tions, practice, or action, are the statements about 
these reasonably accurate and complete? 

Criteria such as these suggest considerations that 
should be brought to bear in planning and conducting 
research in education. It is appropriate to define 
method broadly so as to include the various choices 
that may be made during the planning, data collect- 
ing, and analysis and interpretation phases of any 
study. Thus, these are criteria for research methods, 
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so conceived. The criteria arise, or are developed, 
from speculation about or critical review of past ex- 
perience in attempting to answer questions. They also 
arise from the extension of familiar logical systems or 
the development of somewhat new systems that make 
clear new points at which choices may arise and the 
consequences of the alternatives that are implied. 
Probably the best illustration of this latter source is 
the work of the mathematical statisticians during the 
past twenty or thirty years. 

Another source of understanding of the meanings 
associated with educational research and the research 
methods employed in education is given by reviewing 
attempts to do research over a period of time. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BEFORE 1900. 
The foundations for the scientific study of education 
were laid before 1900 (4, 31). In the first place, the 
way had been prepared by more than three centuries 
of scientific effort in the physical and biological sci- 
ences. The scientific method as applied to the physical 
and biological sciences had gained widespread accept- 
ance. As early as 1803 Pestalozzi proposed the scien- 
tific study of pedagogy and established in 1809 
his pedagogical seminary and practice school at 
Königsberg. E. A. Sheldon began experimentation at 
Oswego, New York, in 1860. The questionnaire, which 
was used extensively in early research, was introduced 
before 1900. G. Stanley Hall, who made extensive 
use of the method, modeled his study of the content 
of children’s minds in 1880 upon a study by Lazarus 
carried on at Berlin in 1870. In 1894 Hall printed the 
first of a series of questionnaire syllabi to be used in 
securing information about children. Many of his 
questionnaires dealt with educational topics, such as 
“The Beginnings of Reading and Writing,” “School 
Statistics,” “Number and Mathematics,” “Examina- 
tions and Recitations,” and “Some Characteristics and 
Tendencies of School Children.” 

Research in education was greatly influenced by 
work in psychology. Weber and Fechner conducted 
extensive studies of the threshold of sensitivity and 
set in motion a long series of studies of the senses. 
Wundt, whose experiments began about 1861, estab- 
lished his experimental laboratory at the University 
of Berlin in 1879. A number of American scholars 
were trained in this and other European schools: 
Tichner, Judd, Cattell, Erdman, Dodge, and others. 
Ebbinghaus reported experiments in memorizing in 
1885, demonstrating that memory could be measured 
by accurate techniques. Meumann (26) carried on ex- 
tensive research in experimental pedagogy. All of 
these studies paved the way for the scientific study of 
education. 

There was also much interest in individual differ- 
ences and mental measurements prior to 1900. Sir 
Francis Galton was Particularly interested in mental 
inheritance. His Hereditary Genius: An Inquiry into 
Laws and Consequences was published in 1869, and 
his Inquiries into the Human Faculty and Its Devel- 
opment in 1883. In the United States, J. McKeen 
Cattell, like many other American Psychologists, was 
interested in individual differences and the measure- 
ment of differences in sense perception. In 1890 he 
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proposed a program of mental measurement in the 
British journal Mind (11). The tests that he proposed 
measure acuity of sensation, rapidity of movement, 
simple judgment, and memory. In the years immedi- 
ately following, many American psychologists became 
interested in the subject of mental measurement. In 
sducational measurement, J. M. Rice proposed, in 
1897, that uniform spelling tests be given to students 
(32). His proposal attracted much attention and 
stimulated much discussion—mostly hostile. Thus the 
groundwork was laid for the great surge in scientific 
research which characterized the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 1900 TO 1925. 
Early in the century there was widespread interest in 
objective tests and measurements. In 1904, Thorndike, 
influenced by Boas, Cattell, and others, published the 
first book dealing directly with the subject of mental 
measurement (38). A year later Binet, who had been 
working with psychological tests in France for some 
10 or 15 years, published, in collaboration with 
Simon, the Binet-Simon General Intelligence Scale 
(8). This was followed by the Stanford Revision by 
Terman (37). 

In 1908 Stone, a student of Thorndike, published 
his Arithmetic Test, which is considered to be the first 
standardized achievement test (36). This was followed 
by a very large number of tests in the several subject 
fields. Courtis was very active in developing educa- 
tional tests in the three R’s beginning around 1910 
(13). The Hillegas Composition Scale appeared in 
1912 (20). Ayres’ Handwriting Scale appeared the 
same year (3), and the Buckingham Spelling Scale 
appeared in 1913 (10). A very large number of well- 
known and extensively used tests such as Starch’s 
Reading Tests (35), the F. J. Kelley Kansas Silent 
Reading Test (22), the Trabue Completion Test Lan- 
guage Scales (42), the Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Scale for the Understanding of Sentences (41), and 
Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading Tests (27) ap- 
peared in the years immediately following. It is diffi- 
cult for those who did not live through this era or 
who have not carefully examined the records to real- 
ize the tremendous amount of activity in this area 
during the early part of the century. 

The school survey movement is usually considered 
to have begun with the Pittsburgh Survey in 1907. 
The New York City Survey in 1911-12 was the first 
in which achievement tests were used; Courtis, who 
was a member of the survey commission, gave about 
30,000 of his Arithmetic Tests, Series A. Over 125 
surveys are listed in the literature during the next ten 
years. Staffs of departments of education, foundations, 
and other central agencies found it difficult to keep 
up with the many requests for surveys. Among the 
notable school surveys made during the decade prior 
to 1918 were the Butte Survey by Strayer and others, 
the Portland and Salt Lake City Surveys by Cubberley 
and others, the San Antonio Survey by Bobbitt, and 
the Cleveland School Survey. The Cleveland Survey 
of 1915-16, if any one survey may be singled out, 
may be regarded as a kind of high point for the 
period of school surveys. This survey studied many 
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phases of the school’s program: student achievement, 
the curriculum and methods of teaching, administra- 
tive organization, school finance, the school plant, 
staff and personnel, and pupil accounting. 

Rice had suggested in 1912 that bureaus of educa- 
tional research be established in city school systems 
(33). The New York School Inquiry of 1911-12 rec- 
ommended that a bureau of investigation and ap- 
praisal be established. Similar departments were 
organized in Baltimore in 1912; Rochester, N. Y., in 
1913; New Orleans in 1913; Boston in 1914; Kansas 
City, Missouri, in 1914; Detroit in 1914; Schenectady, 
N. Y., in 1914; and Oakland, California, in 1914. 
Such departments were also established at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma in 1913; Indiana University in 1914; 
Kansas State Normal School in 1914; the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1914; and the University of Minne- 
sota in 1915. The first state department of education 
to establish a bureau of tests and measurements was 
that of Wisconsin in 1916. 

The National Society for the Study of Education, 
the American Educational Research Association, 
and the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education were all organized during this period. The 
first of these was organized as the National Herbart 
Society in 1895. The American Educational Research 
Association was originally organized as the National 
Association of Directors of Educational Research in 
1915. The National Society of College Teachers of 
Education was organized in 1902. Many books and 
monographs dealing with the subject of mental and 
educational measurements, statistics, child develop- 
ment, and educational psychology appeared during 
this period. The Journal of Educational Psychology 
was founded in 1910 and the Journal of Educational 
Research in 1920. A good account of these early re- 
search efforts will be found in the NSSE Yearbook 
The Scientific Movement in Education (30), and in 
Ten Years of Educational Research, 1918-27, by 
Monroe and others (29). 

Educational research for this period covered a wide 
range of topics: retardation and elimination, transfer 
of training, individual differences and mental meas- 
urement, psychology of the school subjects, curricu- 
lum, and many others. For example, in 1904 Superin- 
tendent Maxwell of New York City included in his 
annual report an age-grade progress report for the 
elementary schools of New York City. Thorndike 
prepared a study for the U. S. Bureau of Education 
on the elimination of children from schools in 1907. 
Ayres’ Laggards in Our Schools appeared in 1909, 
Strayer’s Age and Grade Census in Schools and Col- 
leges was published in 1911. These first reports be- 
came the models for the many more to follow. The 
great argument over the transfer of training (19, 21, 
39, 44) was initiated in this period. 

Studies of individual differences initiated by Galton 
in England and Cattell in this country increased in 
number. Many kinds of individual differences were 
investigated. Terman initiated his studies of the gifted 
child during this period. Thorndike carried out a long 
series of studies of the general conditions for effective 
learning (40). Under the direction of Buswell, Free- 
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man, and Judd, a series of important studies of the 
learning of school subjects was initiated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Studies in reading (17, 18) were 
particularly notable. The scientific study of the mini- 
mum essentials of the school subjects was carried out 
during this era. The investigators began with the more 
tangible aspects of the school subjects, such as spelling 
and reading vocabularies, arithmetic combinations, 
errors in language uses, and men, events, places, and 
dates in history. The names of Bagley, Charters, Horn, 
Rugg, and Wilson are prominently identified with this 
approach. From these early reports one gets an under- 
standing of the meanings initially associated with 
educational research and the types of things upon 
which research workers centered. The next quarter- 
century saw the meanings associated with research 
and the methods employed in research extended and 
variously modified and enriched. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AFTER 1925. The 
second quarter of the century was a period of refine- 
ment of research techniques and their extension to 
new fields. It was a period of extensive self-criticism 
and improvement in research design. Four kinds of 
criticism that greatly influenced educational research 
methods appeared in the literature. It was frequently 
said that: (a) research workers gave too little atten- 
tion to the less tangible aspects of education, (b) re- 
search workers provided inadequate theoretical orien- 
tation for their efforts, (c) single variable laboratory 
research was inadequate for the complex field condi- 
tions actually met in education, and (d) educational 
research gave too little attention to the individual. 

It must be recognized that early research workers, 
in attempting to be objective, did center their efforts 
chiefly upon the more tangible aspects of education, 
that is, the things that could be readily counted or 
measured. Among the early counting investigations 
were the age-grade progress studies, the questionnaire 
surveys, and the frequency studies which appeared to 
dominate the research of the first quarter-century. 
Then too, the early tests were concerned chiefly with 
recall items, simple operations, and skills. There was, 
however, a widespread effort in the early thirties to 
bring testing practice into closer agreement with the 
accepted purposes of education (5). Much attention 
was given to the measurement of attitudes, thinking 
processes, and personal adjustment. Criticism such as 
this led to a distinction between educational measure- 
ment and evaluation. Measurement came to mean a 
mode of collecting data, and evaluation the assigning 
of values to the data collected (6). 

A second criticism of educational research was that 
it lacked theoretical orientation. Frequently, research 
was undertaken without adequate attention to the 
thoughts of others, the circumstances surrounding 
events, assumptions, and value systems. Scientific re- 
search needs a philosophical and historical orientation. 
The “goodness,” “worth,” or “value” of facts is not 
ordinarily thought of as being within the province 
of scientific research. During the second quarter of the 
century many people came to see, however, that facts 
have many meanings. Education is sometimes referred 
to as a behavioral science and, as such, there is much 


counting of activities, But acts bearing the same name 
are not always the same even though they are fre- 
quently tabulated as if they were. Acts are not “good” 
or “bad” in general, but for certain purposes, persons, 
and conditions. There is always an aspect of appropri- 
ateness to all acts, and when acts are tabulated out 
of context misleading conclusions are likely to be 
drawn, as can be seen from an examination of the 
many conflicting and inconclusive reports on the 
relative effectiveness of various methods of teaching 
(4). Traditionally, educational research workers have 
been concerned with facts and not with values. As 
they turn their attention to values, new considerations 
arise and new methods will evolve. 

A third area of criticism has been directed toward 
the single variable laboratory type of research. As 
valuable as this type of research is, it is limited in 
usefulness particularly in a complex applied field like 
education. Dewey in his Source of a Science of Edu- 
cation (14) pointed out that generalizations derived 
from highly artificial laboratory conditions were not 
necessarily true of the more complex and less well- 
controlled field situation. Buckingham’s Research for 
Teachers (9), which was published in 1926, empha- 
sized the importance of field research, Barr’s Introduc- 
tion to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision 
(5), published in 1931, attempted to apply this idea 
on a broad front. Monroe and Engelhart’s The Scien- 
tific Study of Educational Problems (28) and The 
Methodology of Educational Research by Good and 
others (16), both published in 1936, continued this 
emphasis. More recent volumes have emphasized the 
complex nature of education. Corey (12), in a mono- 
graph published in 1953, suggested that this more 
complex type of field research be called action re- 
search. 

A final area of criticism has dealt with the inade- 
quacy of group methods of research in studying indi- 
viduals. It is sometimes forgotten that group methods 
of research provide generalizations, when adequately 
verified, that are true only for groups as wholes. The 
conclusions drawn from and about groups do not 
necessarily hold for all the individuals that compose 
the groups. As a matter of fact, if one were to exam- 
ine the data out of which a particular group generali- 
zation grew, it would be found that there were many 
individual exceptions to the generalizations. Fre- 
quently one’s interest is in the behavior of groups as 
groups, and for such purposes group methods of 
research serve a useful Purpose. Even where one’s 
ultimate interest is in the individual, group-method 
research generalizations frequently become a useful 
source of hypotheses. Research techniques have been 
so closely tied to group methods that many people 
think that there is no such thing as a clinical or 
diagnostic method of research, They think that these 
methods are merely methods of application. Some- 
times, however, data collected by clinical methods are 
subjected to group analysis, but when this is done the 
criteria of group research are applied in ascertaining 
the adequacy of the research design even though 
the data are collected through individualized tech- 
niques. Considerations such as these are modifying 
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current conceptions of educational research and re- 
search methods. 

From sources such as those cited and criticism of 
research methods have come many important refine- 
ments in research techniques. Two kinds of refine- 
ments, briefly summarized here, illustrate the kinds 
of things to which research workers have given seri- 
ous and continued attention during this period: (a) 
refinements in data-gathering devices, and (b) refine- 
ments in research design and statistical analysis. 

Quite early McCall (25) emphasized that tests 
should be valid and reliable. As investigators contem- 
plated these important aspects of tests, these terms 
took on more meaning, One important development 
of the concepts of validity and reliability during the 
second quarter-century was the extension of these con- 
cepts to cover all data-gathering devices. The inter- 
view, for example, was a data-gathering device 
considered to be exempt from such requirements. But 
now it is generally recognized that all data-gathering 
devices must be shown to be valid and reliable (1, 2). 
Other refinements in the instruments for collecting 
data included the development of very carefully 
worded directions for the administration of data- 
gathering devices. It was shown quite early that slight 
modification of the directions to students in the ad- 
ministration of a test would alter the results. 

New ways of soliciting information were also de- 
vised during the second quarter of the century. In con- 
trast to early tests, which were mostly direct recall, 
completion, and true-false exercises, different kinds 
of test exercises that provided ways of collecting data 
about a very wide variety of educational outcomes 
were developed. These new types of test items pro- 
vided in part an answer to the charges of sterility in 
conventional testing processes (34). Also, many new 
methods of direct observation were devised. These 
were used in almost all phases of education, but par- 
ticularly in child development and educational super- 
vision. 

Most of the early research was of the survey type 
employing simple statistics, such as measures of cen- 
tral tendency, variability, and correlation. Experi- 
mental studies were chiefly of the laboratory type 
developed in keeping with the “law of the single 
variable.” Beyond the laboratory, McCall (24) recog- 
nized three kinds of experiments: (a) single group 
experiments, (b) rotated group experiments, and (c) 
equivalent group experiments. These, however, were 
all built upon the law of the single variable. Although 
a large amount of very fine and helpful research was 
carried out in keeping with these models, it was diffi- 
cult to equate groups or individuals in equivalent 
group experiments and to establish suitable controls. 
The rotated group technique presented other difficul- 
ties. The field aspects of educational research contin- 
ued to receive emphasis. Developments in research 
design, which were closely related to developments in 
Statistical procedures such as the analysis of variance 
and of covariance, made possible field experiments or 
trials for which randomization provides controls on 
extraneous variables and for which more than one 
variable of interest may be studied at the same time. 


These designs clearly extend the possibilities for the 
study of complex phenomena in the field of education 
(15, 23). 
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RURAL EDUCATION 


Traditionally, rural education has been identified 
with schools in the open country and those in villages 
and towns having less than 2500 population. In many 
instances the field has been considered as limited to 
small schools in the open country. The changing 
nature of rural life and rural communities as well as 
the nature of educational programs makes such a 
limited definition most inadequate. In most recent 
considerations rural education has been regarded as 
the education of people, especially children and youth, 
living in a rural environment or an environment 
tural in character (13, 24, 26). 


Rural education can hardly be confined to places 
of definite population limits. An operational definition 
may and often does include places with many more 
than 2500 people. Many cities, especially in the 
South and Middle West, are primarily farmers’ trad- 
ing posts or the centers of industrial activities directly 
related to the processing of agricultural products and 
other raw materials (24, 26). 

Two clearly identifiable characteristics of rural 
America aid in idéntifying rural education. The first 
is relatively low density of population. The second 
is the fact that rural people are primarily engaged in 
farming, in extracting natural resources, in processing 
resources of the immediate surroundings, or in per- 
forming services for people so engaged. This concept 
includes not only people who live in the open country 
and small villages and those who live in communities 
where the major economic activity is mining, lumber- 
ing, fishing, or related processing activities, but also 
those engaged in the personal, professional, and busi- 
ness services needed by farmers, villagers, and the 
other groups indicated (24, 26). 

The field of rural education is best delineated in 
terms of two major aspects (13, 24, 26): 

(a) Rural education involves the development of 
curriculums based upon the experiences, environment, 
and life interests and needs of the students involyed— 
both children and ‘adults—and the preservice and in- 
service education of teachers who can develop and 
use such curriculums, Rural education as a distinctive 
field arises from the premises that individuals learn 
in terms of their past experiences and from environ- 
mental influences and that rural children and youth 
have unique experiences and environmental influences 
(20, 29, 39). These aspects are designated as qualita- 
tive, philosophical, and internal. 

(b) Rural education also consists of a number of 
external or operational problems or aspects: school 
district organization and reorganization; provisions 
for financial support, school buildings, and pupil 
transportation; the development and operation of the 
intermediate unit; and provision of the numerous serv- 
ices now generally accepted as necessary for a com- 
prehensive program of educational opportunities. 

MAJOR CHANGES AND TRENDS. Considering 
school age as 5 to 17 years, the 1956 school-age 
population in rural areas in the United States was 
17.25 million. Of that number, 6.33 million lived in 
tural farm areas (open country) and 10.92 million 
in rural nonfarm areas (villages, hamlets, and other 
places having less than 2500 inhabitants). In terms 
of national totals, 44.4 percent of the nation’s school- 
age children resided in rural areas—16.3 percent on 
farms and 28.1 percent in villages or other rural non- 
farm areas. The Percentage of the nation’s total 
school-age population residing in rural areas increased 
slightly between 1950 and 1956—from 44.1 to 44.4 
Percent. This increase was in the rural nonfarm areas. 
Between 1930 and 1956 the number of children 5 to 
17 years old residing in rural nonfarm areas increased 
from 6.3 million to 10.9 million, the number of 
tural farm children declined from 9.6 million to 
6.3 million, and the number of urban children in- 
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creased from 15.7 million to 21.6 million (13, 106). 
In all past years for which records are available 
the percentage of children 5 to 17 years old enrolled 
in school has been higher in urban than in rural 
schools. In 1930 the percentages were 81.5 and 81.0, 
respectively; in 1940 they were 87.3 and 77.9; in 
1948 they were 87.1 and 84,2; and in 1956 they were 
92.5 and 90.4. Although the percentage of rural chil- 
dren of educable ages enrolled in school has increased, 
there is still much progress to be made (13, 106). 

Specific data prior to 1930 are lacking, but an 
examination of various official reports in earlier years 
indicates that for many decades shorter school terms 
were found in the rural areas. In 1930 the average 
length of school term in rural schools was 24 days 
shorter than that in urban schools. By 1942, the last 
year for which complete data are available, the differ- 
ences had decreased to some extent. Partial data for 
recent years indicate that this trend has continued 
(10, 13, 48). 

An important problem in rural education for many 
years was the relatively large number of children of 
school age not enrolled in or attending school. Im- 
provement in this respect has been most remarkable. 
In 1950 it was officially reported that nearly 363,000 
rural children 7 to 13 years old were not enrolled in 
school—4.9 percent of that age group. In 1956 the 
number was only 94,000, or less than 1 percent of 
that age group. The percentage of rural farm children 
7 to 13 years old not in school dropped from 5.3 in 
1950 to .15 in 1956. The percentage for rural farm 
children in 1956, however, was about twice as high 
as for rural nonfarm children and three times as high 
as for urban children. The chief deficiencies in rural 
school enrollments, however, are with respect to the 
high-school age group. In 1950 about 20 percent of 
tural youth in the 14- to 17-year age group were not 
enrolled in school. By 1956 the percentage had 
dropped to 12. The corresponding percentages for 
urban children 14 to 17 years old were 13 in 1950 
and 11.5 in 1956 (103, 106). 

Number and Size of Schools. A very large per- 
centage of the public schools in the United States are 
in rural areas. In 1954 there were about 40,000 one- 
teacher schools. Of the 110,875 elementary schools 
and 25,637 high schools of all types that year, 86,861 
elementary schools and 18,673 high schools were 
located in rural places (21, 87, 89). 

The number of rural schools has been substantially 
reduced during recent years, the reduction being 
largely in the number of one-teacher schools. In 
1930 there were 148,711 one-teacher schools; in 
1948 there were 74,832; and in 1955 there were only 
39,061 (21). The number of rural high schools has 
also declined, largely through the closing of small 
high schools. Between 1930 and 1952 the number 
of high schools having fewer than 50 students de- 
clined from 26.7 percent to only 11.7 percent of all 
high schools. There was also a decrease in the number 
of high schools having 50 to 99 students (44). 

Rural schools are still predominantly small, how- 
ever. A recent sampling study indicates that 15.4 per- 
cent of all rural teachers are employed in two-teacher 
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and three-teacher schools and another 15.3 percent 
in schools having only four to six teachers. It is a 
safe estimate that at least one third of the rural 
teachers are employed in schools that have no more 
than six teachers (72). 

The smallness of rural schools results in relatively 
low student-teacher ratios. In 1956 a sampling study 
of class size indicated that the rural elementary 
teacher had a median of 28 students as compared 
to 32 for urban teachers. Nearly 20 percent had 
fewer than 20 students each, whereas less than 4 
percent of the urban teachers had so few. In the high 
schools the medians for rural and urban teachers 
were 21 and 29 students, respectively. About 47 per- 
cent of the rural high-school teachers had fewer than 
20 students each, whereas less than 18 percent of the 
urban teachers had so few. The percentage of urban 
teachers having 40 or more students each was about 
twice as great as that for rural teachers (72). 

Expenditures and Costs. In recent years official 
records have not shown separately the expenditures 
for rural and urban schools. Reports do indicate, 
however, that in 1942 the rural schools had about 
38 percent of the available public-school funds and 
about 50 percent of the public-school children. It was 
further reported that in 1954 the rural schools had 
about 39.5 percent of the funds for 39.5 percent of 
the children. In 1942 the expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance were $86 and $124 for 
rural and urban schools, respectively; in 1954 the 
amounts were estimated to be $244 and $246, respec- 
tively. The gap between rural and urban expenditures 
has been almost closed. Many factors may account 
for this change, but it seems probable that the 
increase in state financial support of schools (from 
31.3 percent in 1942 to 37.3 percent in 1954) ac- 
counts for a large share of it (26). 

Extreme differences in the cost per pupil among 
schools and school districts is almost exclusively a 
tural problem. Because in most states a large share 
of the school funds come from local property taxes 
and the local school districts serve as taxing units, 
there are great differences in taxable wealth and, 
therefore, expenditures per pupil. 

Many studies have shown the high comparative 
cost per pupil in small schools. It has been indicated 
that the cost per pupil in elementary schools decreases 
greatly up to an enrollment of 100 pupils and to a 
less marked degree up to 200 pupils. In high schools 
the cost per pupil decreases rapidly up to 200 pupils 
and continues to decrease, but not so rapidly, up to 
500 pupils (13). Without exception it costs more per 
pupil to maintain a specified foundation program in a 
school of small enrollment. 

Another factor which places a financial handicap 
upon rural schools is the fact that the cost of pupil 
transportation is one belonging peculiarly to schools 
serving a rural constituency. Such cost adds to the 
expense of the educational program without adding 
directly to the quality or scope of the educational 
offering. Along with generally smaller class size, it 
is a factor contributing to the higher cost of rural 
education. 
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In the nation as a whole, rurality has a marked 
effect on variations in school expenditures. The level 
of expenditures and the average annual salary for 
teachers are generally associated with the proportion 
of rural population within a state. Generally the 
higher the percentage of rural population, the lower 
the expenditure per pupil and the lower the salary 
per teacher. Some states in the sparsely settled Great 
Plains are notable exceptions with respect to expendi- 
tures per pupil (13). 

Traditionally the salaries of teachers in rural 
schools have been less than the salaries of urban 
teachers, but recent changes have gradually narrowed 
the gap. In 1930 the average annual salary of rural 
teachers was 50.4 percent of that for urban teachers, 
the average salaries being $979 and $1944, respec- 
tively. In 1938 the average salary for rural teachers 
was only 44.3 percent of that for urban teachers. By 
1948 the average for rural teachers was 67.2 percent 
of the urban average; in 1956 it was 72 percent, the 
averages being $3294 and $4564 for rural and urban 
teachers, respectively (71, 72). 

The difference between the annual salaries of rural 
school administrators and urban school administra- 
tors has been as marked as the differences in teachers’ 
salaries. For example, in 1950 the median salary of 
county superintendents in the United States was 
$4551, as compared with $5723 for superintendents 
of urban schools in places with less than 10,000 
population and $7105 in places with 10,000 to 30,000 
population. The village superintendents were some- 
what better off than the county superintendents but 
less well off than city superintendents; their average 
annual salary in 1950 was $5058 (1, Ch. 12). 

Educational Qualifications of Teachers and Admin- 
istrators. The qualifications of rural teachers as 
measured by years of college preparation have not at 
any time compared favorably with the qualifications 
of urban teachers. Although some progress has been 
made in raising the level of requirements, 52.7 per- 
cent of the rural elementary teachers in 1955-56 did 
not hold a college degree, as compared with only 
17.5 percent of urban elementary teachers. The situ- 
ation in high schools is comparative to that in ele- 
mentary schools. In 1955-56, 50.9 percent of the 
urban high-school teachers held at least a master’s 
degree, as compared with only 25.9 percent of the 
rural high-school teachers (72). The qualifications of 
rural school administrators as measured by college 
degrees and the salaries paid have also been con- 
sistently lower than those of urban school administra- 
tors (1, Ch. 12; 112). 

Educational Attainment of Rural People. The level 
of educational attainment of the rural adult popula- 
tion of the United States has long been below that 
of urban adults, but the situation has changed con- 
siderably in recent years. In 1940 the average number 
of years of schooling completed by persons 25 years 
of age or older was 7.7 for the rural farm population, 
8.4 for rural nonfarm, and 8.7 for urban. By 1950 
the comparable figures were 8.5 for rural farm, 8.8 
for rural nonfarm, and 10.1 for urban. In 1950 the 
percentage of rural adults who were college graduates 
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was more than a third greater than in 1940. The 
need for still further advancement, however, is evi- 
denced by the fact that the number of rural func- 
tional illiterates (persons with not more than four 
years of schooling) is nearly four times as great as 
the number of college graduates (107). 

The transition of rural schools in America from 
the pioneer days to the present can be understood 
only if one reviews a number of important aspects 
which are treated elsewhere in this volume: the 
evolution of the school building—how it looks, how 
it is arranged, what is in it; the coming of the school 
bus; the growth of community-school districts and 
county units; displacement of the little district school 
and the appearance of an organizational as well as 
a functional cooperation of farmers and their village 
and city neighbors in the maintenance and manage- 
ment of schools; a new type of professional admin- 
istrative leadership for rural schools; better educated, 
better paid, and more secure teachers for rural 
schools; the advent of more adequate and more 
appropriate systems of school finance; a changing 
concept of the functions and services of intermediate 
units; and the expansion of state responsibility and 
leadership. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS. Since both 
rural education and rural sociology are concerned 
with rural people, their institutions, family life, voca- 
tional pursuits, mores, and social relationships, the 
rural educator and the rural sociologist have much in 
common. 

Rural education is not limited to the rural school. 
Other institutions and forces are a part of the rural 
education picture. Notable among these institutions 
is the extension service of colleges of agriculture, 
supported in part by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Technical agriculture and home eco- 
nomics are prominent in its activities, but much work 
is done also in agricultural economics, cooperative 
marketing, community organization, parent educa- 
tion, drama, music, art, discussion groups dealing 
with modern social problems, and similar activities 
(32). 

With the aid of federal funds appropriated under 
the Purnell Act of 1921 for research in home 
economics, agricultural economics, and rural sociol- 
ogy, the colleges of agriculture have produced hun- 
dreds of bulletins. For the most part the studies 
pertain to the states in which they are produced, 
relatively few being national in character. Most of 
these studies have implications for rural education. 
An appreciable number are concerned wholly with 
school or adult education in their sociological aspects. 

Birth Rates. For many decades the birth rate 
among rural people has been greater than that among 
urban people, but since World War II the difference 
has become somewhat less. In 1947 the number of 
children under 5 years of age per 1000 women of 
child-bearing age was 459 in rural farm areas, 431 
in rural-nonfarm areas, and 321 in urban areas. The 
Proportional differences became less great in the 
three-year period to 1950 when the respective figures 
were 498, 485, and 362 (7, 104). The rural areas, 
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in both the farm and nonfarm groups, continued to 
have a higher proportion of children, however, and 
the schools a somewhat greater burden. There were 
in 1950, for example, 62 rural children from 6 to 
17 years of age for every 100 persons in the labor 
force, as compared with but 43 urban children in this 
age group for each 100 urban workers. Rural areas 
had an educational load per worker nearly half again 
as great as that of urban areas (7, 105). 

It is significant that the increase in the birth rate 
since World War II has amounted to an unprece- 
dented leveling of the childbearing rate among the 
various income classes of our population. Consistently 
for many decades the birth rate had not been dis- 
tributed evenly. Families were largest among people 
with small incomes, poor education, and unskilled 
occupations. Although families in which the husband 
earned less than $1000 remained the class of highest 
fertility, this group represented only a small propor- 
tion of the total population. The greatest increases 
in birth rate have occurred among the middle- and 
upper-income groups (7, 104). Farmers and farm 
laborers still have substantially more children than 
other groups, and both rural farm and rural nonfarm 
families have more than their urban neighbors. But 
family size has been influenced less by economic 
status. 

Migration of Rural Population. During the last 
several decades there has been a net migration of 
people from the farms to the cities. However, a 
substantial number of people have migrated from 
cities to farm areas. For the most part, the larger 
proportion of the migrants to cities has come from 
those areas which have poorest schools and are most 
lacking in other social utilities. Such migrations affect 
urban standards of living. On the other hand, a 
disproportionate number of the city dwellers most 
lacking in educational advantages are represented in 
the migration from city to farm. 

In general, the greatest population shift for the 
nation as a whole has been away from the sparsely 
settled sections and to or toward the more densely 
populated areas. The smaller the village, the greater 
has been its proportional population loss. The popu- 
lation of some villages has been decreasing for four 
successive decades (103, 107). This decrease in popu- 
lation within villages has been accompanied by cor- 
responding decreases in the adjacent, open-country 
population, usually because of the close economic 
relations of the two groups. 

The rural schools thus face the problem of pre- 
paring their students for life on the farm, in the 
village, and in the city, and for college entrance. 
This fact complicates the curriculum problem, espe- 
cially in the upper grades. í 

Rural Occupational Distribution. The occupational 
distribution of the rural labor force has important 
implications for schools serving a rural constituency, 
especially for the vocational education programs in 
the high schools (13). Among the rural farm popula- 
tion in 1950, farmers, farm managers, farm laborers, 
and foremen accounted for almost 70 percent of all 
workers. The trend seems to be a decreasing pro- 
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portion of rural farm people engaging in agriculture. 
Between April 1950 and April 1954, the proportion 
of rural farm people engaged primarily in agriculture 
dropped from 70 percent to 62 percent. The rural 
farm workers not engaged in agriculture were largely 
operatives, chiefly factory workers, truck drivers, and 
miners (7). In 1950 only 10 percent of rural non- 
farm workers were engaged directly in agriculture. 
Nearly one fourth were operatives, largely in manu- 
facturing, transportation, and mining. About one 
sixth were craftsmen, particularly carpenters and 
mechanics. There were also substantial numbers of 
managers, officials, and proprietors. A large propor- 
tion of rural nonfarm laborers were engaged in 
durable-goods manufacturing, construction, and lum- 
bering. Between 1940 and 1950 the proportion of 
rural people engaged in the professions and skilled 
trades or as operatives increased by at least 50 percent 
(7). 

One of the trends in rural areas is the increasing 
employment of women. In 1950 women comprised 
about 20 percent of all rural workers, with about 
one fourth of the women between the ages of 20 
and 50 years serving in the labor force. An important 
aspect is the fact that women in their late thirties 
and forties, whose children no longer require full- 
time attention, re-enter the labor force (7, 104). This 
fact no doubt has implications for the adult-education 
activities of the schools. 

Disadvantaged Rural Groups. Rural areas of the 
United States have a very large share of the most 
disadvantaged among our population. The disadvan- 
tages include: low income, lack of ownership of 
property, effective—if not legal—disfranchisement, 
segregation and discrimination in facilities and oppor- 
tunities, and effective operation of caste systems. 
Among the disadvantages characterizing their status 
are: poor health; poor housing; limited occupational 
opportunities; lack of public services such as those 
given by agricultural extension agents, home demon- 
stration agents, 4-H Club leaders, public health 
workers, and public libraries; lack of recreational 
facilities; and a woeful lack of educational oppor- 
tunities (13; 64; 68, p. 79-90; 81). 

It is important to know who the disadvantaged 
tural people are and where they live. They are not 
confined to any color, race, or ethnic group, to any 
language-speaking group, or to any section of the 
country. They are the Negroes in the cotton- and 
tobacco-growing sections of the South, the French- 
Canadians along the Maine border, the eight million 
“Old Americans” in the 250 counties of the South- 
ern Appalachians, the more or less stranded people 
in the Lake States cut-over areas, the Indians, 
the Spanish-Americans, and other foreign-language 
groups. They may be identified as low-income agricul- 
tural workers, the migratory agricultural laborers, 
and many people who work in mining and manufac- 
turing (13; 68, p. 79-90; 81). Although the problem 
of elevating the disadvantaged groups to more desir- 
able economic and social status is complicated and 
consists of several lines of policy and action, one 
thing is certain—there can be no fundamental or 
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material improvement in their lot without the edu- 
cation that comes from schooling (13, 18). 

The extent of variation in the availability of edu- 
cation has been shown dramatically by Norton and 
Lawler (77, 78) and in similar studies by Hutchins 
and Munse (52, 53). These studies indicate a sixty- 
fold difference between low and high expenditures 
per classroom unit. Correlations between those data 
and socio-economic factors are clear and high. Even 
more impressive is the finding that the factors making 
for a good school lie outside rather than inside the 
school in the ratio of almost two to one (12). 

The Rural Community. During the preautomobile 
decades rural life centered in the hamlet or at the 
crossroads. Today the average agricultural commu- 
nity is village- or town-centered. Sociologists have 
developed criteria for determining a modern rural 
community—a geographic area in which there is a 
high degree of association among people and which 
has sufficient population and wealth to sustain most 
necessary services and spread them to all parts of the 
area (11, 54, 55, 68). 

Seventy-five percent of the farmer’s business is 
done in his home town, which might have a popula- 
tion of 500 or of several thousand. One third of the 
membership of the social organizations and nearly 
two fifths of the membership of the churches in 
these centers come from the farm population. Sim- 
ilarly, nearly a third of those enrolled in the elemen- 
tary school and half or more of those enrolled in 
the high school live on farms. These last ratios vary 
only a little in nonconsolidated schools as compared 
with those that are consolidated. What is in effect 
consolidation by social processes has outrun con- 
solidation by legal enactment (55). 

Generally speaking, the community area is that 
within which more than one half of the people go to 
the given center for more than one half of the major 
services they require. When the service lines are 
plotted on this basis, the modal line is usually found 
to be that of the high school (11, 55). Whether this 
is accidental or whether the high school and its serv- 
ice help to influence, in part, all the services of the 
center and therefore the configuration of the com- 
munity, is not fully known. However, there is evi- 
dence that, when consolidated school attendance 
areas are laid out without regard to sociological con- 
siderations, difficulties multiply. The high school can 
influence the community, but it cannot create a 
community where other factors are unfavorable. The 
same is true of other types of social institutions (55, 
56, 57, 59, 62, 92). 

Income Status of Rural People. Studies of the 
comparative per-capita income of rural people, the 
distribution of income among the rural people as a 
group, and the distribution of income among the 
States and geographic regions have long been of direct 
interest to rural educators. The relative amounts of 
income and its distribution among the population 
affect state revenue systems and plans for the financial 
support of schools and the arguments in behalf of 
federal funds for schools. The income status of people 
in the community, state, and region is also related 
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to levels of living and affects the instructional pro- 
grams of many schools (13). 

Other studies in this field have related the propor- 
tionate number of children to the income of states 
and regions. In general, for decades rural farm 
people have had the largest relative number of chil- 
dren, and urban people, the smallest relative number 
of children. The case with per-capita income has 
been exactly the reverse (13). 

The conclusions of the studies of the distribution 
of income can be summarized as follows (46): (a) 
Although rural people are generally better off than 
they used to be, they are still not as well off as city 
folks. There are still sizable geographic pockets of 
depressed incomes in rural areas, and the rural pop- 
ulation as a whole still includes a disproportionate 
number of low-income families. (b) A few rural 
counties have high incomes. In others, though they 
are not so high, the incomes compare favorably with 
average incomes of urban families in the same state. 
In most rural areas, however, average incomes re- 
main low. (c) In the matter of providing for the 
education of children in most rural areas, some 
means is still needed to offset or compensate for the 
disadvantaged low-income status of rural people. 

Availability of Education. Some of the handicaps 
of rural America, especially of its youth, are effects 
of the uneven quality and availability of education 
in rural areas. Both quality and availability vary 
greatly because of general conditions related to popu- 
lation distribution and wealth and because of special 
conditions arising from the agricultural depression of 
1921 to 1936. Generalizations are inadequate, but it 
might be said that the variations in the availability 
of education in rural America are caused largely by 
a complex of sociological and economic factors (43, 
108). 

The lack of availability of education and related 
services in many rural areas is due not only to the 
lack of adequate public-school facilities and pro- 
grams, but also to inadequacy in the number of 
agricultural agents, home demonstration agents, 4-H 
Club leaders, public libraries, public health services, 
and private agencies sponsoring programs for youth. 
The paucity of public services for rural people is due 
to low income and to the lack of equalization plans 
in the distribution of state and federal funds for their 
support. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND 
LEADERSHIP. An understanding of the administra- 
tion of rural schools involves an understanding of 
the local school district structure, the intermediate 
unit of school administration, the functions of boards 
of education, the functions of school superintendents, 
and the relationships among local districts, intermedi- 
ate units, and state departments of education. The 
types of local school districts have been identified 
and defined in SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION. Certain 
other matters are so peculiarly and extensively rural 
in character that they will be given specific treatment 
here, 

The schools serving the farm and village people of 
America fall under the administrative leadership of 
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one or more of at least three distinct types of admin- 
istrator: (a) county unit superintendent, (b) inter- 
mediate superintendent, and (c) local district 
superintendent. County unit superintendents are the 
administrative heads of a school district coterminous 
with the civil county. In 1955 there were 1134 such 
superintendents in 32 states. The intermediate super- 
intendents are of two classes: (a) county type—the 
county and its underlying basic school districts are 
the intermediate district for services and limited 
administrative functions, of which there were 1944 in 
1955; and (b) the superintendency district (as in 
New York) or the supervisory union (as in the six 
New England states)—two or more basic school 
districts are included in an intermediate unit for 
services and limited administrative functions, of 
which there were 406 in 1955. The local district 
superintendents are the administrative heads of basic 
school districts of the community, consolidated, vil- 
lage, or small-city type. The number of local super- 
intendents serving chiefly farm and village people is 
not known, but there are probably about 10,000 (21, 
23, 54, 66). 

The County and Intermediate Superintendencies. 
For convenience and because of a high degree of 
similarity, the origin, duties, selection and control, 
qualifications, tenure, and salary of the county unit 
and intermediate superintendencies will be treated in 
a single category, and similar matters pertaining to 
the local superintendents will be treated separately. 

The office of the county superintendent developed 
out of a variety of needs for administration and 
supervision of schools. The laws creating this office 
have been analyzed by Newsom (76). The first law 
creating this office was enacted by Delaware in 1829. 
In the other states the office was established between 
1840 and 1893—chiefly between 1850 and 1870. The 
creation of this office was not a uniform development 
but the result of a need for certain administrative 
services which neither the local school district nor 
the central state office could provide. The job was 
largely one of routine detail in the beginning. School 
lands given by the federal government had to be 
looked after. State school funds had to be appor- 
tioned, administered, and accounted for. Furthermore, 
there was the need for some official familiar with 
local conditions to see that legal requirements con- 
cerning the organization and operation of schools 
became effective (23, 43, 66, 76). The county super- 
intendency thus began as an arm of the state depart- 
ment of education—as a downward extension of state 
administrative control. It soon, however, acquired 
many local functions and came to be looked upon 
largely as a local office. A 

In considering the duties of county and inter- 
mediate superintendents it is necessary to make a 
distinction between the superintendents of county 
unit districts and the intermediate superintendents 
of counties or other areas composed of more than 
one local district. The superintendents of county units 
have administrative responsibilities comparable to 
those of administrators of city school districts. Ac- 
cordingly, the literature pertaining to the duties and 


relationships of city school administrators would be 
applicable to the superintendents of county units. 

The duties of the intermediate superintendent, as 
assigned by law, vary widely from state to state. In 
some states the intermediate superintendent has some 
administrative responsibility for all schools within 
the unit regardless of size, from open country to 
city. In others he is responsible only for the open- 
country schools, with primary concern for the ele- 
mentary schools. The supervisory function is generally 
recognized as a legal responsibility of this office 
(25). The majority of the states require that he 
hold regular teachers’ meetings, at least annually. 
Over forty states require that he keep school records 
and make reports on the local districts to the state 
education department. In 32 states he has been 
assigned major responsibilities in the reorganization 
of school districts. A majority of the states also re- 
quire that he represent the state department in its 
work with local districts. This definitely establishes 
his responsibility as an avenue through which the 
state department and a local district can carry on 
their mutual responsibilities (23). 

SELECTION AND Control. When the office of 
county superintendent was first created, nearly half 
of the states selected the county superintendent by 
popular election. Other methods included appoint- 
ment by the governor or by the state superintendent 
of education and election by the county commissions, 
the district school-board members, the county grand 
jury, or the state board of education. 

There are 27 county intermediate district states, 
and in 15 of them (Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming) all county 
superintendents are elected by popular vote. In addi- 
tion, they are popularly elected in all California 
counties except a few where the position has been 
made appointive under state civil-service regulations, 
in all Texas counties except those with more than 
350,000 population, in all South Carolina counties 
except four, and in most Oregon counties. More 
than 1400 of the 2009 county superintendents in the 
27 county intermediate district states—a little over 
70 percent—are elected by popular vote (23). 

About 39 percent of 913 county superintendents in 
the 12 county-unit states are popularly elected. All 
those in Florida and New Mexico are elected and 
also all in Georgia except those in five counties, 
where the position has been made appointive by 
special acts of the state legislature. Forty-seven of 
the 67 county superintendents in Alabama and 53 
of the 95 in Tennessee are elected by the people (23). 

In several of the states using the popular-vote 
method, plans have been adopted to help keep the 
selection of county superintendents free of partisan 
politics. California, Colorado, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota provide for election on a non- 
partisan ballot. In Wisconsin a special election is 
held in the spring of the year, with the candidates 
listed on a nonpartisan ballot (23). 

The geographic distribution of the states where 
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election is by popular vote merits observation. None 
is located east of Illinois or north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line. On the other hand, of the 24 states 
entirely west of Indiana and Alabama, all but six 
(Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Nevada, and 
Utah) elect their county superintendents by popular 
vote (23). 

In New England and New York all intermediate 
district superintendents are appointed to their posi- 
tions. All county superintendents are appointed in 
eight of the county intermediate district states 
(Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania) and in eight of the 
13 county-unit states (Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Nevada, Utah, Virginia, and 
West Virginia) (23). Among these states there are 
widely varying differences in the way appointments 
are made. 

States selecting the county superintendent by ap- 
pointment generally secure higher professional com- 
petence for the same salary than those depending 
upon popular election (95). Appointment by a local 
county board of education makes the office definitely 
more responsible to the people served than appoint- 
ment by the state education department. The county 
board of education can also be assigned final respon- 
sibility for local policies, thus leaving ultimate con- 
trol in the hands of laymen, where it properly 
belongs. When there is no county board of education 
to determine policies and make major decisions, the 
laymen of the unit have no official means of control 
over the county superintendent and his policies. This 
means either that too great authority is placed in the 
hands of a single official or that there is likely to be 
hampering legislation which restricts his activities into 
narrow channels, preventing effective administration 
(23, 66). 

QUALIFICATIONS, SALARIES, AND TENURE. Reference 
has previously been made to the comparative status of 
county and intermediate superintendents in regard to 
experience and educational qualifications. There has 
been a definite trend toward raising the professional 
standards for these positions, however. In 1950, the 
median years of experience in teaching was 25.2 years 
and in a superintendency 8.4 years, both lengths of 
service comparing favorably with those of city super- 
intendents. The median years of college preparation 
for all county superintendents increased from less 
than 4 years in 1932 to 5.2 years in 1950. The com- 
parable figures for city superintendents were 5.2 years 
in 1932 and 5.9 years in 1950. In 1950 the per- 
centages of superintendents holding a master’s or 
higher degree were reported as follows: all county 
superintendents, 50.8 percent; superintendents of 
supervisory unions, 77.4 percent; village superintend- 
ents, 82.3 percent; and city superintendents, 94,2 
percent (1, Ch. 12). The disparity between the 
salaries of county and intermediate superintendents 
and those of city superintendents has also been re- 
duced during the past three decades, since salaries 
received relate closely to such factors as the qualifica- 
tion standards set by the states and the method of 
selection. 
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The tenure of office of county and intermediate 
units is not much different from that of city super- 
intendents. In 1950 the median tenure of various 
types of superintendents was reported as follows: 
complete county units, 4.9 years; partial county units 
(cities excepted), 6.1 years; county-intermediate units, 
6.4 years; supervisory unions, 6.6 years; villages, 4.7 
years; cities, 6.1 years (1, Ch. 12). 

The Village School Superintendency. Many studies, 
largely concerned with limited geographic areas, have 
been made of the qualifications, tenure, and salaries 
of superintendents and principals in small commu- 
nities. In 1932, Ferris and others (36) reported that, 
for the United States as a whole, the larger the 
schools, the more training and experience the princi- 
pals had; that the administrative personnel of the 
smaller secondary schools tended to change with 
undesirable frequency; that the differences between 
salaries received by principals of smaller schools and 
by those of larger schools were in themselves suffi- 
cient to explain the better training, greater amount 
of experience, and longer tenure in the schools of 
greater enrollment. The studies of Nachtigal (65) 
and Zahradnicek (112) concluded that by 1947 the 
situation had not substantially changed. There is some 
evidence of improvement in the relative status of 
superintendents of small school systems (1, Ch. 12; 
2, 49, 58, 60). 

Some studies have been concerned with finding 
ways of assisting superintendents of small school 
systems by employing time- and labor-saving devices 
and work schedules (88, 97). The most recent de- 
velopment in the field of assistance to the administra- 
tors of small school systems has been the expansion 
of the services of intermediate units and their exten- 
sion to community schools and school districts. Many 
educational services are beyond the reach of most 
local school districts, even those which have been 
reorganized (13, 23, 54, 66, 68). The problem which 
community schools face is how to get these educa- 
tional services at a reasonable cost, at the same time 
preserving local community autonomy. 

Small community school systems usually are com- 
posed of a school which includes both an elementary- 
and secondary-school program in a single school 
building, under the general supervision and direction 
of one person (58). The major task of the superin- 
tendent is to organize an efficient school system. Since 
organization requires time, Archerd (4) pointed out 
that a term contract is more desirable than one drawn 
up annually, The unique administrative and instruc- 
tional problems of such schools are usually the direct 
result of smallness, and the extent to which needed 
improvements are actually realized depends largely 
upon the vision and leadership exercised by the local 
administrator (58, 68). 

Providing the leadership necessary to improve the 
educational program is not a small or simple task. In 
most instances the administrator in the small com- 
munity is the chief administrative officer of the 
school district. He is responsible for budgets, build- 
ings, buses, discipline, guidance, public relations, 
purchasing, financial accounting, inventories, instruc- 
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tional supervision, teacher selection, and the whole 
range of school administrative duties. He generally 
has no assistari and very often has little or no cleri- 
cal help. He finds himself with little time to do 
anything as well as he would like. He is closely 
observed by all the people of the community he 
serves and he seldom remains on the job for very 
long—because he is asked to leave or because he had 
an opportunity for genuine professional advancement 
or because the pressures of the present job make a 
comparable administrative position in another small 
community look more attractive. The history of ad- 
ministration in most small community schools demon- 
strates a frequency of turnover which has prevented 
the continuity of leadership needed for satisfactory 
improvement in the quality of the educational oppor- 
tunities available (58). 

The number and status of supervisors of instruction 
for rural schools has steadily improved. Franseth 
has reported that the number of counties providing 
such services increased substantially between 1929 
and 1953, and that the qualifications of the super- 
visors employed have also greatly improved (41). 
Earlier studies had indicated an almost total lack of 
supervisory services in small school systems (5, 36, 
51, 110). Most recommendations emphasize the im- 
portance of and need for a type of supervision which 
centers upon helping teachers to achieve maximum 
growth (33, 39, 40, 68, 84). Providing this type of 
supervisory assistance in smaller communities or 
rural areas must depend in most instances upon the 
existence of an administrative unit larger than a 
small local district or small local school. Through 
such larger organization supervisory services of high 
quality can be provided (33, 40, 54, 58, 68, 83). 

SMALL SCHOOLS. The extent to which rural 
schools are typically small has been indicated, as 
well as the trend toward reducing the number of 
small schools, both elementary and secondary. Small 
schools were originally necessary because of the spar- 
sity of population and the lack of improved roads 
and adequate transportation facilities. Although the 
conditions have altered extensively, indications are 
that there will continue to be significantly large num- 
bers of small schools for many years to come. Many 
studies of small schools have been made; however, 
most of them have been statistical analyses of status. 
The research reported here has been concerned chiefly 
with methods and arrangements for broadening the 
instructional offerings and activities in small schools. 

Curriculum and Instruction in Small Elementary 
Schools. Research and experimentation in the cur- 
riculum and instructional organization of small ele- 
mentary schools has been fundamental if not 
extensive, For the most part the studies have been 
concerned with organization that will reduce the 
number of classes and increase their size. One of the 
earlier studies presented various plans for improving 
instructional organization in small schools (14). Of 
the various plans derived, the most distinctive were: 
the combination and alternation of grades, 2 coordi- 
nation and correlation of subjects, an integration of 
subjects, organization fundamentally by groups, and 
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general activity as a catalytic means of providing for 
individual differences. These recommendations were 
supported by the findings of even earlier studies, all 
of which are still very valuable (16, 31, 82). 

More recently, special emphasis was given to group 
plans of instructional organization (13). This kind 
of organization can provide for any combination of 
children of different ages or grades for instruction in 
integrated subject-matter fields. Or it may involve the 
integration of the entire field of instruction through 
projects or large units of study. One form of this 
type of organization for small elementary schools 
replaces the usual six, seven, or eight grades with 
three groups—advanced, intermediate, and primary. 
No attention is given to grade promotions. Achieve- 
ment is tested and checked, and individual instruction 
is given according to needs. For some units of instruc- 
tion or projects the whole school may be combined. 
In such cases individual students work at their own 
level of development and accomplishment, older 
children help younger ones, and individual or group 
instruction is given by the teacher as needed, Other 
studies in recent years have also given attention to 
procedures for expanding educational offerings in 
small schools (6, 20, 29, 33, 39, 67, 68, 69, 83). 

Curriculum and Instruction in Small High Schools. 
Curriculum development and more effective instruc- 
tional organization for the purpose of expanding the 
educational offerings of small high schools have long 
been matters of interest to researchers in secondary 
education. The studies have been concerned chiefly 
with status and with procedures for improvement, 
such as the alternation and combination of classes, 
the unit plan of curriculum organization, supervised 
study, ability grouping, and individualized instruction 
(9, 15, 35, 36, 80, 91, 109). 

The possibility that small high schools might pro- 
vide vocational education through a combination of 
supervised study and directed work experience was 
examined recently in a study by Meierhenry (61). 
Others have presented evidence to show the feasibility 
of using supervised correspondence to expand the 
curriculum offering of small high schools (40). An 
earlier study of the use of supervised correspondence 
study had recommended increased use of such courses 
(38). Other experiments and studies have empha- 
sized that deviations from traditional teaching 
methods in small high schools have resulted in an 
increase in student interest and achievement and a 
decrease in disciplinary problems (30, 63, 75, 90). 
The significant conclusion has been that the extent 
to which the small secondary school can economically 
enrich its curriculum will depend largely on the 
extent to which it abandons blind imitation of larger 
schools and develops those methods and techniques 
most likely to make possible a realization of the 
purposes of secondary education in small schools. 
One of the most comprehensive descriptions of a 
program of secondary education for rural and village 
youth is that of The Farmville Community School 
(70). 

Probably the most effective means of expanding 
the instructional programs of high schools serving 
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farm and village people is through the consolidation 
of schools. One recent study found that 72.9 percent 
of the secondary schools in reorganized districts had 
added courses and services to their programs. Indus- 
trial arts, homemaking, music, agriculture, driver 
education, business education, and art were the course 
additions reported most often; expanded services in- 
cluded testing, visual aids, central library, and health 
services (37). Similar relationships with regard to 
the educational programs of small schools have also 
been identified in other studies (19, 28, 36, 67, 93, 
111). 

Relation Between Size of School and Quality and 
Efficiency. The relation between the size of schools 
and the quality and efficiency of their work has been 
subjected to considerable investigation. Hoover (50) 
pointed out that although many educational leaders 
have deplored the existence of small high schools, 
the graduates of large high schools are not at all 
convinced that high schools should be large. High- 
school students who live on farms were found to be 
as progressive or conservative in attitude as those 
whose fathers were engaged in any other occupational 
pursuit (50). A study comparing selected and un- 
selected small secondary schools emphasized that 
size, if accompanied by proper leadership, need not 
be a handicap. There proved to be, however, a distinct 
improvement in conditions in both selected and un- 
selected schools as the enrollment increased (36). 
Dawson (27) studied the characteristics of large and 
small schools on both elementary and secondary 
levels and came to the conclusion that there is much 
evidence that size of the student body is a determin- 
ing factor in the efficiency of the school. 

Most studies have evaluated schools in terms of 
what were assumed to be desirable characteristics of 
a school. The large schools have always come out on 
top when such a basis of comparison was used. How- 
ever, when the achievement of students was used as 
a criterion, the evidence has not been so clear. Nelson 
(74) found few sizable differences in accomplishment 
between students in large and small schools. Other 
studies corroborate Nelson’s findings. Seyfert (86) 
made an exhaustive comparison of large and small 
schools. His study was confined to what he termed 
reorganized high schools, that is, those which included 
six grades. He found certain practices to be directly 
affected and others indirectly affected by the size of 
schools. He concluded that, since the small school is 
restricted as to the number of things that it may satis- 
factorily undertake at one time, it is necessary that 
the administrator be skilled in discrimination. Perhaps 
the best way to improve the small school, Seyfert 
suggested, is to set the administrator's salary high 
enough to attract a high type of leadership. Gaumnitz 
and Tompkins (45) more recently reported finding 
few significant differences in holding power between 
the reorganized (junior, senior, or junior-senior) and 
the traditionally organized four-year high schools; 
whatever significant differences they did find seemed 
to be in favor of the six-year high schools. They also 
reported the lack of clear and consistent evidence 
that in the matter of holding power larger high 
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schools were superior to smaller ones. Another study 
reported that most of the high schools enrolling 10 
to 99 students (31 percent of all high schools have 
such an enrollment) are rarely able to employ special- 
ized professional personnel (96). 

Most studies comparing large and small schools 
have judged them on standards which are functions 
of size. It is possible that the many seeming disadvan- 
tages of small schools will disappear when these 
schools develop and adopt procedures as well suited 
to them as most present procedures are suited to 
large schools. 

FUNDAMENTAL AND COMMUNITY EDU- 
CATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. One of the 
chief concerns of rural education in America and in 
foreign countries which have received financial and 
technical assistance from the United States since 
World War II has been “fundamental education.” 
In the United States such educational programs have 
long been a matter of vital concern. They are now a 
matter of world concern, especially in nations that 
are generally referred to as “undeveloped countries.” 

Although a precise definition is generally lacking, 
it is obvious from the literature that “fundamental 
education” at the elementary and secondary levels 
encompasses a type of program that is related directly 
to the experiences of the people concerned, that 
utilizes the resources and needs of the students in the 
process of teaching the fundamental tool subjects, 
and that is concerned with the creation of “better 
living” through attention to such mundane matters as 
health and health habits, clothing, dietary practices, 
esthetics and practices of housing and home surround- 
ings, public sanitation, immediate and practical ways 
of making a living, the production of a home food 
supply, and training in vocational knowledge and 
skills. 

Many of the “fundamental” experiments in Ameri- 
can education have been reported. One report gives 
an account of actual experiences of projects in educa- 
tion concerned with food, clothing, and shelter spon- 
sored in Kentucky, Vermont, and Florida by the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation in cooperation with the 
respective state universities (79). The philosophy and 
practice of this type of educational program has per- 
haps been reported best by the National Society for 
the Study of Education. A significant part of its 
report deals with the development of the community- 
school concept in other countries, specifically Thai- 
land, Haiti, India, Mexico, and the Philippines (73). 

Improving the educational opportunities of the peo- 
ples of the world is primarily a problem of improving 
tural education. UNESCO figures indicate that there 
are nearly 600 million children, aged 5 to 14, in the 
world (98). Most of these children are to be found 
in tural villages and their surrounding areas. India, 
with a population of 370 million, has 75 million chil- 
dren aged 5 to 14 and another 20 million aged 15 to 
17. There are 558,000 villages in India (101). Only 
20 percent of the people are literate, and an extensive 
program of educational development for rural areas 
has now been undertaken. Seventy-five percent of the 
people of Iran live in rural communities (3). Only 
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50 percent of the rural children can attend the village 
school; those who do have access to it get only two to 
four years of schooling. Economic necessity forces 
nine out of ten rural children to discontinue their edu- 
cation at an early age and to work on farms or around 
the village. Iran’s privileged few city dwellers are well 
educated and literate, but 90 percent of Iran’s rural 
people cannot read or write. The principal difficulty 
reported in regard to Iran’s education program was 
the fact that the highly formal intellectual program 
designed for the few is also the one made available 
to agricultural communities. 

Haiti, where the population is 90 percent illiterate, 
has 700,000 rural children of elementary-school age. 
Only about 12 percent of them are in school. That 
country has apparently suffered from a colonial policy 
concerned chiefly with the education of the few (22). 

In Pakistan, primarily a rural country, there are 
more than seven million children of primary-school 
age, and only about 40 percent of them are in school. 
Of those who enter school, only about 20 percent 
complete the five-year primary-school program. One 
reason for this educational waste is that parents take 
their children out of school to help on the farms. 
Parents also believe that the children receive little 
economic advantage from the kind of school program 
offered (47). 

The procurement and retention of an adequate 
supply of good teachers for rural areas is a world- 
wide problem. Reports from nearly all regions indi- 
cate a shortage of teachers. Many regions report that 
the shortage is due to inadequate salaries. Even in 
Communist Russia, reports indicate, there is a reluc- 
tance to enter teacher education schools because of the 
low wages paid in rural schools. In some countries 
rural teachers receive their education in the same 
normal schools as do urban teachers, there being no 
distinction between the work offered in rural and 
urban schools. In other countries, such as Egypt, 
India, and some countries of the Far East and South 
America, rural normal schools have been established 
to provide specialized education for rural services (85, 
98, 99, 100, 101). Australian educators carefully 
screen teacher-education condidates while they are 
still in secondary schools. Teachers-college students 
are paid enough to cover all costs, including tuition, 
board and room, and incidentals. Upon graduation 
from college, teachers are classified in accordance with 
their record in college, and their pay is based on this 
classification. Teachers in rural schools are likely to 
have as much preparation for teaching as those in 
urban centers. This is possible because of the highly 
centralized state system in Australia. 

Securing adequate buildings, textbooks, supplies, 
and equipment is a problem for rural areas of all 
nations. In disadvantaged nations, shortage of funds 
interferes with the building of schools and with the 
purchase of books and supplies. In fact, in many such 
areas there are neither textbooks nor library books 
of any kind. In many cases where a strenuous effort 
has been made to teach the people to read, they have 
nothing to read. In places where there are no books, 
newspapers, or magazines, those who have become 


literate soon revert to the former status of illiteracy 
(8). UNESCO's efforts to develop a literacy program 
are seriously handicapped by the shortage of printed 
materials. 

There is a major trend in the world education 
movement toward the development of closer rela- 
tionships between the school and community. The 
National Bureau of Public Schools and the Philippine 
Association of School Superintendents have led the 
way through the education of teachers in community 
leadership. Such leadership is helping people to solve 
their economic problems, to improve health and sani- 
tation, and to beautify their surroundings (34, 102). 
The Division of Community Service of the Depart- 
ment of Education in Puerto Rico has provided con- 
siderable leadership in helping people in local com- 
munities face their problems and solve them through 
cooperative effort (34, 102). The Ministry of Social 
Affairs in Egypt conducts an extensive program which 
includes the establishment of social-service centers in 
villages. These centers, designed to serve from ten to 
fifteen thousand people, include a dispensary or small 
hospital, an assembly hall for cultural activities, craft 
shops, and a school. Some centers are used to train 
teachers as community leaders through programs 
which include study and practice in crafts, teaching 
methods, health and sanitation, agriculture, and the 
like (85). An extensive program of integrating educa- 
tion with community life is being carried on in India. 
The system of basic schools suggested by Gandhi 
includes craftwork as the core about which education 
in speaking, reading, writing, general science, social 
studies, mathematics, and art is centered (94). 

Under the sponsorship of UNESCO three funda- 
mental education centers have been established for the 
education of teams of community-development leaders 
—in Thailand (42), Egypt (85), and Mexico (99). 
Teachers and leaders are brought to these centers and 
through pilot projects are taught to work as a team to 
improve community life. Teams specialize in health 
and sanitation, social welfare, family living, agricul- 
ture, education, and village and home industries or 
crafts. Education and practice in these projects are 
designed to prepare leaders to work together as a team 
on fundamental education projects in rural centers 
and villages. India has a similar program for the edu- 
cation of community development teams. This pro- 
gram is jointly sponsored by India, the United States’ 
ICA, and the Ford Foundation (17, 94). 

Educators of the world are moving from a concept 
of education as a formal, purely intellectual activity 
for the elite to the idea that education should im- 
prove the living of people. They are beginning to rec- 
ognize that all have a stake in the educational prog- 
ress of all peoples. Rural people around the world are 
calling for education. But they want a kind of educa- 
tion which will help replace poverty with some meas- 
ure of security in economic life, will free them from 
ignorance and disease, and will give them a voice in 
their own destiny. The intermingling of educators of 
the world and the sharing of technical skills have 
produced an impact on the practices and philosophical 
ideals of all. These experiences in sharing are chang- 
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ing the thinking and the concepts of education. They 
are giving emphasis to both the interdependence of 
rural and urban life within each country and the 
interdependence among all the peoples of the world. 
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SALARY SCHEDULES 


Payment of teachers' salaries according to a de- 
pendable schedule rather than on the basis of indi- 
vidual bargaining has long been recognized as impor- 
tant to the security and dignity of the teaching 
profession. 

The practice of paying teachers according to fixed 
schedules was well started before 1900. Dyke (6) in- 
cluded in his 1899 study the basic provisions of about 
sixty current salary schedules. The report of the 
Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions of the 
National Education Association (12) included a de- 
tailed tabulation of schedules. Of 466 cities over 8000 
in population, 52 percent reported schedules. Many, 
however, were limited to elementary schools. No sum- 
mary was given in the report, but inspection reveals 
these characteristics: higher salaries in high schools 
than in elementary schools; higher salaries for men 
than for women; several salary classes in elementary 
schools, corresponding to grade levels; and annual 
increments few in number, seldom as many as ten. 
No principles of scheduling were proposed. 

Similar information on schedules appeared in 1914 
(2) and 1918 (13). A landmark in the study of 
salary schedules was the Evenden report (8), also 
prepared for a committee of the National Education 
Association. About two thirds of the 392 reporting 
cities had schedules for elementary-school teachers, 
but less than half for high-school teachers. Evenden’s 
distributions of salaries scheduled, showing medians 
and quartiles, foreshadowed the analyses later made 
by the N.E.A. Research Division. The first salary 
study by the Research Division, which appeared in 
the Research Bulletin for March 1923, was made for 
another committee of the Association, also headed 
by Evenden (21). It stated principles of scheduling 
under three objectives: (a) making teaching a profes- 
sion, (b) securing and retaining competent and desir- 
able people as teachers, and (c) assuring maximum 
service and professional growth from all teachers. 

A broad review of evolving principles of salary 
scheduling from 1890 through the thirties was reported 
by Elsbree (7). 

SINGLE-SALARY OR PREPARATION SCHED- 
ULES. One of Evenden’s conclusions (8) in 1919 was 
that elementary, intermediate, and high-school teach- 
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ers should be on the same salary schedule as soon as 
they met the same standards of preparation. He was 
unable to locate one example of the type of schedule 
he recommended. Salary schedule adoptions in the 
next few years, however, established the single-salary 
principle. In these new schedules the basic classes 
were not types of schools but levels of preparation. 
The teacher with a bachelor’s degree earned the same 
salary in elementary school as in high school. 

Two doctoral theses in the thirties (1, 11) tended 
to confirm the wisdom of the pioneering school sys- 
tems which had adopted single-salary schedules. An 
analysis of 452 single-salary schedules by the N.E.A. 
Research Division in October 1947 included definitions 
and recommendations (16). 

Biennial studies in cities of over 2500 in population 
show single-salary schedules as a percent of all sched- 
ules, as follows: 


1922-23 . 16.0 percent 
1940-41 . .. 31.3 percent 
1944-45 . s.. 43.2 percent 
1946-47 . . 63.9 percent 
1948-49 94.8 percent 
1950-51: is a a aa 97.1 percent 


Thus in the thirty years from 1920 to 1950 there was 
2 complete reorientation in the basic schedule pattern. 
In the late fifties, high-school teachers in a few large 
cities were still resisting the single-salary idea, but 
on the whole the salary handicap once faced by all 
elementary-school teachers was not only gone but had 
ceased to be an issue. 

Teachers’ minimum schedules guaranteed by state 
law have been exclusively of the single-salary type 
since 1946-47. By 1956-57 minimum single-salary 
schedules had been set by statute in 19 states and 
Alaska (22). Single-salary schedules of uniform appli- 
cation were in effect in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

EQUAL PAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN. Infor- 
mation derived from earlier studies was analyzed by 
Davis (5) to show trends. In 1904-05, 85.3 percent 
of the cities reporting had indicated salary differen- 
tials in favor of men. Only 22.0 percent of the same 
cities did so in 1944-45. Laws in 12 states forbidding 
sex discrimination were listed; mention was made of 
the fact that no state minimum schedules included a 
sex differential. 

In most local schedules sex differentials have been 
abandoned or transformed into family-allowance pro- 
visions. No evaluative research has been noted, but 
available figures (18) show that the percent of sched- 
ules which provide family allowances remains small, 
ranging from 6 to 8 percent over the 16 years begin- 
ning with 1940-41. Three out of four of the plans 
for family allowances apply also to women teachers. 
In 1956-57, only 6.8 percent of city-school schedules 
provided family allowances, and only 4.7 percent 
Provided differentials for men regardless of depend- 
ency. 

MERIT RATING AS A FACTOR IN SALARY 
SCHEDULES. Young’s study (27) dealt with the 
administration of merit-type schedules in 59 cities. 
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His major conclusion was that the methods of meas- 
uring teaching efficiency in use then were largely sub- 
jective and unreliable. A study of the Greenwich 
schedule, made by Simpson and others (25) in 1947, 
took a different point of view, objecting to automatic 
salary steps and recommending that the board have 
discretionary powers for withholding increments and 
granting double increments. Brownell and others (3) 
proposed special recognition, with no fixed maximum 
salary, for master teachers—those with advanced pro- 
fessional training and of exceptional classroom com- 
petence. 

An intensive study of 73 sixth-grade classes, in- 
cluding 2164 students, was made by McCall (9) as 
part of an investigation sponsored by the North 
Carolina General Assembly. His findings, reported in 
1952, were based on records of student growth over 
a school year, measured by a wide variety of tests, 
with corrections for factors affecting the capacity of 
each class to grow. He concluded that the research 
failed to find any system of measuring teacher merit 
which could be recommended as a basis for paying 
salaries. He found that the system of merit rating by 
official superiors was without value. 

A large committee worked for nearly ten years in 
studying teacher competence in relation to salaries for 
the New England School Development Council (26). 
It recommended a model schedule with four divisions 
to recognize progressively higher role fulfillment by 
teachers. 

Beginning about 1955, a wave of public discussion 
of merit schedules arose. Many members of school 
boards urged adoption of such plans. Reports of 
trends and current practice showed that the number 
of merit schedules continued to be small (19, 23). In 
1938-39, in cities over 30,000 in population, 20.4 per- 
cent of the schedules authorized supermaximum sala- 
ries for superior service. The proportion declined to 
only 4.0 percent in 1952-53 but rose to 6.3 percent in 
1955-56. In both 1956 and 1957 not more than half 
the school systems which authorized higher pay for 
superior service were actually using the provisions. 

A review of research on the evaluation of teaching 
efficiency, as well as efforts to apply such evaluation 
to salary schedules, was reported by the California 
Teachers Association (4). The National Education 
Association’s National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards presented a sympo- 
sium which reviewed the issues, described the work- 
ings of several merit schedules, and quoted reasons 
given for abandoning merit schedules (15). 

EXTRA PAY FOR EXTRA DUTIES. Extra pay 
for extra duties, as the term is commonly used, is the 
compensation awarded classroom teachers for certain 
duties in athletics, student organizations, and other 
activities outside the customary instructional and 
supervisory program and outside the usual school day. 
The practice of granting extra pay has been questioned 
by both teachers and administrators who feel that it 
implies a measuring of service by the hour rather 
than as part of a total teaching task and may lead 
to discrimination, overwork, and lowered morale. 
Metcalf’s study (10) led to the conclusion that extra 
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pay should be resorted to only after all efforts to 
equalize teaching loads have failed. 

Studies of practice have shown that about nine out 
of ten urban school districts give extra pay for one 
or more assignments (17, 24). In 1955-56, of 1810 
districts 88 percent paid additional amounts for ath- 
letic coaching, 62 percent for band or choral music, 
43 percent for dramatics, and 35 percent for sponsor- 
ing publications. The amounts of pay are relatively 
small, In urban districts over 100,000 in population, 
the amounts of extra pay in 1954-55 ranged from a 
median of $100 for coaching golf to a median of 
$450 for the head football coach. 

SALARY SCHEDULES FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TORS. The N.E.A. Research Division reported in 
October 1947 on the extent and method of scheduling 
administrative salaries (16, p. 101-5). Only 41 per- 
cent included even one administrative position on a 
schedule. Elementary-school principals were on a 
schedule in about a fourth of the cities. The typical 
method of scheduling in the larger cities was to fix 
separate minimum and maximum salaries for princi- 
pals; in the smaller cities the typical plan was to fix a 
differential amount to be paid, above the amount the 
principal would receive on the classroom teachers’ 
schedule. 

Information for districts over 100,000 in population 
(20) showed an increase in the practice of scheduling 
the principal's salary as a differential above the teach- 
ers’ schedule, from 16.7 percent of schedules in 1936- 
37 to 26.5 percent in 1953-54. A growing practice in 
providing scheduled differentials for administrative 
positions is to do so on the basis of a percentage 
factor fixed for each administrative position in rela- 
tion to the basic schedule for classroom teachers. Also 
reported was a trend toward schedules in which school 
size was the only differentiating factor in salaries be- 
tween elementary-school and secondary-school prin- 
cipals (20). 

CURRENT INFORMATION ON SCHEDULES. 
Basic figures on amounts of salaries scheduled, with 
relatively meager analytical research treatment, are 
published regularly by the National Education Asso- 
ciation in its Research Bulletin and related reports. 
Also, a growing number of state education association 
research staffs are preparing reports, organized in 
patterns appropriate to their own states, that provide 
essential current information on salary schedules. 

PRINCIPLES OF SALARY SCHEDULING. A 
statement of principles of salary scheduling, growing 
out of the reports of early committees and the studies 
of the N.E.A. Research Division, was included in a 
1957 report (14) of the National Education Associa- 
tion: (a) Minimum salaries should be high enough 
to attract well-educated, promising young people to 
the teaching profession. (b) Maximum salaries should 
be high enough to retain highly competent and pro- 
fessionally ambitious men and women in classroom 
teaching. (c) Equity of treatment of classroom teach- 
ers of like qualifications and experience is essential. 
(d) Annual increments should provide an orderly 
Progress to the maximum salary. (e) The salary 
schedule should offer professional stimulation through 
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incentives in recognition of professional qualifications. 
(f) Salary schedules should be adjusted periodically, 
with due consideration for trends in earnings in other 
professions and for changes in the cost of living. (g) 
Salaries of professional school personnel other than 
classroom teachers should be scheduled in accordance 
with the principles that apply to classroom teachers, 
with suitable recognition of responsibilities and prepa- 
ration for leadership. (h) There should be profes- 
sional participation by classroom teachers in the 
development and administration of salary policies. 
The Teachers Salary Committee and Its Work (14), 
from which this list is taken, is a synthesis of studies 
by the National Education Association and by state 
education associations. In these many reports the 
contributions of local salary committees to the prepa- 
ration of salary schedules have been analyzed and 
interpreted, 
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SAMPLING METHODS 


Sampling is the process by which a relatively small 
number of individuals or measures of individuals, 
objects, or events, is selected and analyzed in order 
to find out something about the entire population or 
universe from which it was selected. The character- 
istic of interest in the population is usually a param- 
eter—a mean, a median, a proportion, a variance, a 
total, a correlation coefficient, or some other measure 
which could be derived only from all N individuals 
or items in the population. From the sample of n of 
the total N individuals a statistic is computed for 
purposes of estimating the parameter. 

Sampling is often desirable in order to reduce cost, 
Save time, permit measurement of greater scope, or 
produce greater accuracy. Considerable attention is 
given to statistical inference, the process of generaliz- 
ing to a population from a sample, in modern text- 
books in statistical methods (4, 31). Most experi- 
Mental and analytical work in education relies upon 
sample information with which statistical hypotheses 
about population characteristics may be tested. See 
EXPERIMENTAL METHOD and STATISTICAL METHODS. 

A large body of literature on sampling theory 
which has been accumulating since 1940 is useful in 
making sampling more efficient (1, 2, 3, 12, 15, 19, 
21, 32). This theory has developed primarily through 
applications in opinion polling, market research, cen- 
sus operations, and industrial quality control (30). 
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FEATURES OF GOOD SAMPLING. Desirable 
features of samples include an estimate of precision 
and low cost. Sample statistics lack precision: (a) 
when random sampling errors are large, i.e., there is 
a wide dispersion of the distribution of the sample 
statistic about the parameter; (b) when there is bias, 
ie, the mean of all possible such sample statistics 
and the parameter are not the same; or (c) when the 
data themselves are wanting for such reasons as in- 
accurate or incomplete measurement. Samples lack 
efficiency when the error relative to the number of 
individuals (or other cost elements) is high. There 
are many types of sample plans which are inefficient 
or for which the degree of efficiency cannot be deter- 
mined. Such methods of sampling are common in 
day-to-day decision-making in educational operations 
and research. They may be necessary if an immediate 
answer is desired and may be useful if the sampling 
is made by persons whose judgment is good. The 
precision of such samples is a matter of opinion. 
Among “judgment samples” and other samples for 
which there is unknown error are the following (5): 
(a) The sample of convenience. (For example, the 
superintendent's office is housed in the high school; the 
high-school teachers being convenient, he asks some 
of them their opinions on a matter.) (b) The canvass 
of experts. (For example, a questionnaire is ad- 
dressed to several “informed” persons for their judg- 
ment on teacher shortage or school construction 
needs in the United States.) (c) The sample based 
on an obsolete list or frame which does not ade- 
quately cover the population. (For example, a city 
directory or telephone book is used as a basis for 
sampling the adult population of a community.) (d) 
The sample with a high proportion of nonresponse, 
(For example, questionnaire study in education.) 
(e) The pinpoint or representative-area sample. (For 
example, purposive selection of typical individuals, or 
a typical school, typical classroom, or typical com- 
munity.) (f) The quota sample, in which there is 
some system of selection of primary sampling units 
(such as communities), and the assignment to inter- 
viewers of quotas for subsampling. (For example, an 
interviewer is asked to select for interview ten females 
who are high-school graduates between the ages of 18 
and 25 living in the northeast section of a city.) 

A class of sampling procedure, commonly called 
probability sampling, permits objective evaluation of 
precision of sample results and a comparison of the 
efficiency of various types of sample design. Such 
samples have these characteristics: (a) Each individ- 
ual (or primary element) in the sample has some 
known probability of being selected in the sample. 
(b) The process of sampling is automatic in one or 
more steps of the selection of individuals or elements 
in the sample. (c) Weights derived from the prob- 
abilities in (a) are used in the estimation of popu- 
lation parameters. 

METHODS OF ESTIMATION. The plan of select- 
ing a sample unit is governed partly by the level of 
precision required and by the state of the population 
to be studied. In probability sampling the design of 
the sample is determined by the statistical considera- 
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tions of what parameter or parameters are to be 
estimated and the kind of estimate to be used. The 
determination of precision of a probability sample 
depends upon both the sample selection scheme and 
the kind of estimates used. Alternatives in estimation 
procedure may be illustrated by the example of using 
a sample of enrollments of n high schools for esti- 
mating the total enrollment of all N high schools 
this year in an area. The simplest estimate would be 
a mean per unit estimate derived by multiplying the 
average observed enrollment in the sample schools 
by N. If, on the other hand, the total enrollment of 
all N schools for a previous year is known, a ratio 
estimate may be used to take advantage of the 
correlation between enrollment in the previous year 
and in the year being studied. Such an estimate would 
be computed as the known first year’s population total 
multiplied by the ratio of the second year’s enroll- 
ment to the first year’s enrollment in the sample. This 
is one type of regression estimate. 

There is a great variety of methods of estimation 
in various combinations of sample selection. Each 
has its own error formula. Under some conditions one 
type of estimate may lead to more precise results than 
another, One choice of estimate might call for an 
entirely different design than another. Alternatives in 
the method of estimation can be evaluated only by 
means of the appropriate variance formulas. Most 
populations are finite and most sampling is without 
replacement. The statistical theory most appropriate 
is thus finite sample theory (1, 15, 17). Without the 
proper statistical theory results are misleading or the 
sample procedure is inefficient, or both. 

Simple Random Sampling. The unrestricted or 
simple random method of sampling involves the selec- 
tion of n individuals in the population such that each 
possible combination of n individuals has the same 
probability of being selected. This may be accom- 
plished in several ways. A common device is a table 
of random numbers which can be used to select a 
random sample if, prior to sampling, all individuals 
in a file or listing of the entire population are arbi- 
trarily assigned serial identification numbers. Most of 
the formulas of elementary statistics for estimating 
sampling error (standard errors of means, propor- 
tions, etc.) apply only to such sampling from very 
large or infinite populations without replacement or 
from finite populations with replacement. Most of 
the tests of statistical hypotheses available for experi- 
mental analysis (such as analysis of variance) are 
valid only under conditions of randomization in some 
respects. When sampling is not simple random, for- 
mulas which assume simple random sampling should 
not be used. 

The unrestricted random sample design is not al- 
ways best, for several reasons. There are other sample 
designs which, under certain conditions, will yield 
more precise results (smaller sampling error) than 
the unrestricted random design for a given sample 
size, or which will be more economical by yielding 
results as precise as the unrestricted random sample 
with a smaller sample size. Simple random sampling 
is not possible or not feasible if lists of individuals 
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do not exist or if such lists are incomplete. For 
geographic areas as large as a state, lists are usually 
not available for students, parents, board members, or 
teachers, for example, and frequently are not avail- 
able even for schools and classrooms. Sometimes lists 
are available, but not in such form as to permit 
simple random sampling. For instance, samples of 
families from random samples of student registration 
cards would not be random because of duplications 
in families with more than one child in school. 

The Stratified-Random Sample. A modification of 
the random approach, stratified-random sampling, has 
been used by the U. S. Census for various census esti- 
mates, including estimates of educational populations, 
and by others in studies of educational questions (5, 
14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21, 25), This method of sampling 
is very useful in community surveys of adult or voter 
opinion on educational issues and in sampling schools 
or school children when lists of individuals or units 
in the total population are not available. Stratified- 
random sampling has been found practical even for 
small finite school populations when 100 percent 
response is difficult to secure in the desired time (6). 
For this type of sampling the population of N units 
is divided into subpopulations or strata of Ni, Ns 
. ++, Nu units. The total population is thus, in a 
sense, treated as a series of component populations, 
each of which is sampled on the simple random plan. 
If the stratification of the total population is such 
that the strata are relatively homogeneous and such 
that the variance between groups is large, stratification 
may reduce the sampling error of the estimates. The 
precision of such sampling may be determined if the 
sampling within strata is random and every individual 
in the population has a known probability of being 
drawn (1, 11, 14, 32). 

The efficiency of this type of sample depends upon 
the allocation of sample sizes to the strata. The 
simplest system of allocation of sample units among 
strata is in proportion to the size of the strata if 
statistical information is available to approximate the 
total number of units in strata. If the allocation of 
sample units is proportional to strata size, equal 
weightings are used in deriving estimates. If previous 
information is available for approximating both the 
size of strata and the variances of the characteristic 
within strata, it is possible to allocate sample units 
among the strata in a manner which approaches 
maximum efficiency. The allocation of sample sizes 
in the respective strata is said to be optimum for a 
fixed total sample size when the sampling variance is 
a minimum. With optimum allocation among homo- 
geneous strata it is often possible to reduce the total 
number of sample units and thus to minimize cost, or 
with a given sample size to increase the efficiency. If 
the allocation of the sample among strata is far from 
optimum, the stratified sample will have a higher 
sampling variance than the simple random sample 
with the same sample size. In general, efficiency in 
stratified sampling is achieved by taking larger sam- 
ples in strata which are larger, more variable, and 
cheaper to sample (9, 10, 28). 

Systematic Sampling. Although both good and 
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poor samples may be systematic in the sense of the 
system, the order, or the methodical mechanics of 
the sampler, the term systematic sampling has come 
to be used only for a particular type of sample design. 
Systematic sampling requires a listing or identifying 
in some manner of all N units of the population. If 
a sample of size n is desired of this population, a 
systematic sample may be drawn by proceeding 
through the list or sequence of individuals in the 
population and selecting every kth individual 
(k = N/n). If the first item is selected randomly from 
among the first k items, then every item in the entire 
population has the same probability (1/k) of being 
selected. Under such circumstances it is a probability 
mple and its precision may be determined. If the 
listing or ordering of the sample elements in the 
population is effectively random, systematic sampling 
is essentially equivalent to unrestricted random sam- 
pling. It is more precise than simple random sampling 
only if the variance within systematic samples is 
larger than the variance of the total population. Such 
sampling is used in combination with stratification 
and other sampling approaches. The chief advantage 
of the systematic sample is its simplicity. It is easy 
to prepare instructions for the execution of such a 
sample in a program involving several classes, schools, 
or school systems. There has been considerable theo- 
retical research and experimentation with this type of 
sample (1, 15, 22, 23, 24). Reasonably unbiased 
estimates of sampling error are available for a 
variety of sampling situations. A serious hazard is 
unknown or unsuspected periodicity in the ordering 
of the population which might increase error and 
prevent its estimate from the sample itself. 

Cluster and Multi-Stage Sampling. School popula- 
tions which are not completely listed, such as all the 
ninth-grade children in a state, may be sampled in 
groups or clusters. In the development of norms for 
standardized tests, for example, it is not feasible to 
select a simple random sample of children in a state 
or in a country, but it is possible to sample schools 
or classes of such children. Methods of sampling 
which entail the division of the N elements of a popu- 
lation into groups (such as schools, classrooms, city 
blocks, areas), so that the units sampled contain more 
than one individual of the population, is termed 
cluster sampling or area sampling (13). In a sample 
of adults in a school district in which there was no 
accurate listing of adults, it was found convenient to 
sample blocks in the community, take a census of the 
adults in the sample blocks, and then interview ran- 
dom samples of individuals thus listed within blocks 
(18). In this case the cluster sample approach was 
combined with random sampling so that there were 
stages in the process. 

There may be several stages in the sampling proc- 
ess; for example, a sample of classes of students in 
a state may be selected by first sampling counties, 
then subsampling school systems within the counties 
and further subsampling schools, then classrooms 
within school systems, and so on. Generally, cluster 
sampling results in loss of efficiency as compared with 
the simple random design. Only if the variance within 
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clusters is greater than the total variance is cluster 
sampling more efficient than unrestricted random 
sampling. A common fault in the reporting of research 
results is the application of simple random formulas 
for errors of estimate to cluster samples. This usually 
results in a serious underestimation of the sampling 
error. R 

A variety of techniques are available for cluster 
and multi-stage sampling. Advantages have been 
found in some subsampling schemes which select 
elements in proportion to size (26, 33). Various 
approaches have been employed for the determina- 
tion of sample size (7, 27). There are several tech- 
niques for using a preliminary sample to determine 
how to select the total sample (8, 20, 29). There are 
also means of simplifying sample design without 
stages (11). 

CHOICE OF SAMPLE DESIGN. Practical con- 
siderations frequently prevent best designs from the 
theoretical point of view. The quota sample, for in- 
stance, is widely used in market research and in 
opinion polling and has been found to yield satis- 
factory results in some situations with adequate con- 
trols in the allocation of quotas. From among prob- 
ability samples the sampler has a wide range of 
choices. A good choice in a complex situation requires 
a knowledge of sampling theory. There is no general 
rule that specifies which of various probability sam- 
ples is to be preferred. The determination of the 
sample scheme depends upon many considerations 
unique to each individual project, such as the defini- 
tion of the population, available information about 
the structure of the population, the parameters to be 
estimated, the objectives of the analysis including the 
degree of precision required, and the financial and 
other resources available for the project. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LAW 


In its broadest sense school and college law must 
consider not only constitutional provisions and statutes 
but also judicial decisions and state and local school- 
board rules and regulations. Schools and colleges and 
their employees are affected by the law in many ways. 
The available research includes summaries and anal- 
yses of constitutional and statutory provisions estab- 
lishing and regulating school systems, studies of the 
law as it presently affects specific aspects of the 
schools and their employees, and discussions of 
needed changes or improvement in the law. 

Much of the research consists of compilations of 
important laws passed by the states during a given 
year or compilations of laws on certain subjects 
which are in effect in the several states (32, 45). An 
effort has been made to compile school-board rules 
and regulations on certain subjects, usually limited 
to cities of certain sizes (30). 

State laws on education are, as are any other laws, 
subject to judicial review by state courts and, under 
certain circumstances, by the federal courts, There- 
fore school and college law is in fact a combination 
of statutory law and judicial interpretation of that 
law. 

The first part of this discussion pertains to the 
public schools below the university level, unless other- 
wise noted. Higher education, public and private, is 
discussed in a separate section. 

EDUCATION AS A FUNCTION OF THE 
STATE. Public education in the American system of 
government is a state function. Since the federal con- 
stitution does not specifically provide for public 
education, the usual interpretation is that it is left to 
the states. The extent of the powers of the federal 
government with regard to education has never been 
clearly defined, though educational legislation has 
been enacted over the years. What powers it has are 
derived from the general welfare clause of the con- 
stitution. It seems clear that the federal government 
may tax and spend in support of education, though 
it may not spend funds for the primary purpose of 
controlling the educational policies of the states. 
However, it may enforce control Measures which 
are essential to the accomplishment of the purposes 
for which federal funds are spent (9). It has been 
suggested that, theoretically at least, under the welfare 
clause and the due process clause of the federal con- 
stitution, the federal government may have more 
me over education than has as yet been exercised 

Every state constitution contains provisions for the 
establishment of public-school systems below the uni- 
versity level. Many of these Provisions are very brief 
and general, simply mandating the state legislature to 
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see that a public-school system is established and 
maintained. Some constitutional provisions, however, 
go into considerable detail (18). The constitutions of 
at least half of the states contain a specific reference 
to the state university, and at least six others contain 
less specific provisions applying to the university. 
Some of these references merely mandate the legisla- 
ture to maintain a university; others prescribe its 
location, government, and financial support (11). 

Matzen (18) states that detailed constitutional pro- 
visions inhibit educational progress and that a brief 
general statement mandating the legislature to estab- 
lish and maintain the public-school system is sufficient 
and desirable. 

Pursuant to the constitutional mandate, each state 
legislature must enact laws establishing and maintain- 
ing the school systems. There is a large body of 
educational law in each state; some states have codi- 
fied their educational laws. A state may recodify all 
its laws, including its educational laws, or it may 
codify only certain subjects such as its educational 
law. The codification may be a rearrangement, a 
rewriting, a re-enactment, and a re-publication of the 
laws. If this is done, obsolete, repealed, and conflict- 
ing provisions are excluded. The revision need not be 
that extensive, however. An N.E.A. Research Division 
study includes the standards for codification of stat- 
utes, a description and evaluation of current public- 
schoo! laws, and a suggested outline for a state 
school code (24). 

Since education is a function of the state, the state 
legislature, subject to constitutional provisions, has 
the power to establish, maintain, and regulate schools. 
This power lies in the state and not in its subdivisions. 
The powers held by subdivisions, such as school dis- 
tricts, counties, municipalities, and townships, are 
powers delegated to them by the state, not powers 
inherently theirs, As a matter of practice, legislatures 
do delegate certain powers to other agencies. Subject 
only to constitutional limitations, a legislature can 
delegate such powers as it sees fit to existing agencies 
or to other agencies created by it for the purpose of 
exercising these powers. 

The legislature usually delegates certain elements of 
Power on the state level to state boards of education, 
chief state school officers, and state departments of 
education. These agencies promulgate rules and regu- 
lations in compliance with constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions which have the force of law (13, p. 
408-9; 16, p. 7-8). Agencies and personnel below 
the state level must obey these rules and regulations 
as they would the statutory and constitutional re- 
quirements. 

The powers exercised by state boards of education 
are only those delegated to it by the legislature or 
those implied from the delegated powers. There is 2 
presumption that these rules and regulations are valid, 
but if challenged in the courts and found to be out- 
side delegated or implied powers the rule or regula- 
tion is void (38). As a practical matter, most of the 
day-to-day control and operation of the schools is at 
the local level. s 

Local Control. The arrangement of local units con- 


trolling education varies from state to state. Usually 
school districts are created and governed by school 
boards. Some states have different names for these 
units and their governing bodies, but the important 
fact is that these subdivisions are usually legally 
separate from other governmental units (7; 36, p. 
1-9; 38, p. 12-13). 

School districts are quasi-municipal corporations, 
and since they are creatures of the state they may be 
created or destroyed and their powers increased or 
diminished at the will of the state. The courts con- 
strue the powers of school districts strictly and have 
held that they possess no inherent powers but only 
those conferred upon them by statute. According to 
the courts, school districts have the following powers: 
those expressly conferred by statute, those fairly and 
necessarily implied from the powers expressly con- 
ferred, and those which are essential to accomplish 
the purpose for which the school district was created 
(9, p. 146-47; 36, p. 10-11). 

Powers AND Duties oF Local OFricers, Local 
boards of education are the governing bodies of the 
school districts. Thus, they exercise the powers of 
the school districts discussed above. Though the courts 
are strict in their interpretation of the expressed and 
implied powers which a district may exercise, they do 
not interfere with the discretionary use of a power 
unless the discretion is exercised in an arbitrary or 
capricious manner. 

Remmlein (36) has placed the powers of the local 
board into three categories. The first, quasi-judicial 
power, is that power wherein the board may exercise 
its discretion. The fact-finding powers of the board, 
the second type, are the result of contingent legisla- 
tion; that is, a statute delegates to the board the 
power to determine whether a condition exists, and 
when the board has established that it does the statute 
goes into effect. The third type of power is the rule- 
making or quasi-legislative power. The board promul- 
gates rules of its own as well as elaborating on the 
rules of state officers and interpreting statutory pro- 
visions. The rules made by the board have the force 
and effect of law provided they are within the scope 
of the board’s jurisdiction or are not made under an 
unconstitutional delegation of power (36, p. 14-19; 
41). 

Since local school boards are agencies of the state 
and their powers are prescribed by state constitutions 
and statutes, it follows that their members are state 
officers. These boards may levy taxes in some localities 
and under certain circumstances, but they have no 
inherent taxing power. Boards universally may employ 
and dismiss teachers, may purchase supplies, and, of 
course, may promulgate rules and regulations (15, 
p. 3; 41). 

CONTRACTUAL AUTHORITY AND LIABILITY OF SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. The authority of school officers to enter 
into legally binding contracts must be expressly or by 
implication conferred by statute. If it is not, the con- 
tract is ultra vires and void and, therefore, unenforce- 
able against the school board. If there are procedures 
set out in a statute which the board is to follow when 
contracting, these procedures must be followed. If 
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these procedures are not followed, the contract is 
defective and, depending upon how serious is the 
defect, the courts will hold the contract void or void- 
able. If void, the contract cannot be ratified to cure 
its defects. If voidable, defects can be cured by rati- 
fication (8; 36, p. 250-51). 

Examples of contracts which have been held void 
and not ratifiable and thus unenforceable are those 
made in excess of a constitutional or statutory debt 
limit, contracts let to other than the lowest bidder 
when the statute requires that they should be, and 
contracts made orally when the statutes specifically 
require that they be made in writing. One more 
example should be mentioned: contracts that are 
against public policy, such as those between the board 
and one of its members (9, p. 219-21). 

As a general rule, a board may ratify a defective 
contract which originally it might have made legally. 
Determining what kinds of defective contracts may 
be ratified is sometimes difficult. The courts will up- 
hold a voidable contract if the board formally ratified 
the contract; such formal ratification is not required 
in every instance, however (16, p. 284-85). Other 
than formal ratification, there are two situations in 
which ratification often occurs: where payment is 
made for services rendered and where services and 
goods rendered are accepted (16, p. 239). Ratification 
is always subject to the important qualification that 
the contract must be susceptible of ratification. A void 
contract cannot be ratified. Once ratified, a contract 
is binding as though it had been made legally orig- 
inally; it cannot be ratified in part and rejected in 
part. 

PERSONAL LIABILITY OF SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS. 
The actions of school officers in the performance of 
their duties required by law which involve judgment 
and discretion are quasi-judicial in character. So long 
as the officer performs such acts and exercises his 
discretion in good faith and does not intentionally 
exceed his authority, he will not be held personally 
liable for injuries occurring to others because of an 
error in judgment (9, p. 413; 35, p. 75-76). Courts 
are hesitant to interfere with the board’s discretionary 
power and will do so only when the action of the 
board is arbitrary and capricious. 

School-board members are not free from personal 
liability in all instances. Members are individually 
and personally liable when they commit an intentional 
tort, even though it is committed in the performance 
of their duties as school-board members. 

The law may impose a duty upon a public officer 
which is ministerial as distinguished from quasi- 
judicial. The officer may incur liability for failure to 
perform the duty or for failure to perform it properly. 
Liability is clearly imposed under these circumstances 
when the public officer, who may be a school official, 
is not a member of a corporate body such as a school 
board. If the official is a member of a corporate body, 
the courts are divided with respect to the personal 
liability of the individual school-board members. 
Edwards (9, p. 418) has stated that the weight of 
authority is that liability for negligence in performing 
or failing to perform a ministerial duty will not be 
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imposed upon individual board members when the 
board is acting in its corporate capacity. 

As a general rule school-board members are not 
held personally liable for injuries resulting from the 
negligence of their employees. Respondeat superior 
is not applicable in these cases. 

The question of personal liability of school-board 
members arises in contracts as well as in torts. Some 
state statutes impose individual liability upon board 
members for violation of the statute. If, for example, 
the statute requires a definite procedure to be fol- 
lowed in letting a contract and the procedure is not 
followed, the statute imposes personal liability. This 
type of statute is uncommon (36, p. 254). The pre- 
vailing rule is that a board member acting in good 
faith will not be held personally liable in contract 
even though the contract he executes is ultra vires 
(9, p. 521-22). An individual board member may 
act as an agent of the board, and he may be per- 
sonally liable for his actions depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. If he intended to assume responsibility 
for performing the contract, he will be personally 
bound. Remmlein (36, p. 254) points out that his 
intention must be clear, for it must overcome the 
presumption that he is acting for the board. 

The fact that an individual board member may sign 
his name to a contract does not necessarily result in 
his personal liability. On the contrary, the general 
rule is that board members may sign individually for 
the board as a whole. Some courts have imposed per- 
sonal liability in these circumstances when a member 
has not indicated on the contract that he is a board 
member or acting for the board when he signs (9, 
p. 426-28; 36, p. 255). 

Buildings, Equipment, and Sites. In order to main- 
tain a system of public schools, it is necessary that 
buildings, equipment, and real property on which the 
buildings are located be provided. Although title to 
real property may be in the name of the county or 
local school district, real title is the state. The school 
district acts as a trustee for the public, and the legis- 
lature controls the property (33, p. 221; 36, p. 112- 
13). 

When no specific powers are granted by statute, 
school districts may construct buildings and acquire 
and dispose of property; and the courts permit these 
activities under general statutory responsibility to 
maintain public schools. However, most states have 
statutes which specifically give these powers to the 
school districts. The courts require strict compliance 
with existing statutes (34, p. 142). If a statute merely 
provides that necessary buildings be constructed, the 
courts imply an authority to acquire the site for such 
construction. 

The most common method for acquiring a site is 
by purchase, but there are other methods. School 
districts may acquire property by eminent domain, 
if no other means are available, and by adverse 
Possession. They may accept gifts of property in most 
States provided the donor does not interfere with the 
management and control of ti 
99; 36, p. 114-15), he property (33, p. 96- 

Though most school boards have responsibility for 
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the planning and constructing of school buildings, 
there are varying requirements for approval of such 
plans. Such individuals or agencies as the state archi- 
tect, the state department of education, and the state 
fire marshal may have to approve (36, p. 118-19). 

A large body of law, both statutory and judicial, 
concerns school building construction. It concerns 
specifications, contracts, bids, contractors’ bonds, 
taxes, and bond issues. An early work by Punke (33) 
discusses many detailed issues in this area. 

Unless there are statutes to the contrary, the local 
school officers are authorized to manage and to con- 
trol the school building sites. This, of course, involves 
the maintenan.e and repair of the premises, which is 
discretionary with the board. It must decide when 
repair is necessary and how much money is to be 
spent on repairs. Exactly what constitutes repair has 
been an issue before the courts. They have had to 
decide whether, for instance, the repairs are so exten- 
sive as to constitute construction (34, p. 148-49). 

The question of nonschool use of public-school 
premises has left the courts divided. According to 
Punke (34, p. 150-51), there are many nonschool uses 
to which school buildings have been put which the 
courts have considered and on which there is no 
general rule. He does note certain areas in which the 
courts are substantially agreed. Property must be 
acquired for school purposes, and the nonschool use 
to which it is put must not interfere with its primary 
purpose. Also, when statutes permit the board to 
allow nonschool use of property, the board is held to 
have wide discretion so long as it is not arbitrary or 
capricious in the exercise of it. 

Remmlein (36, p. 133-35) points out that an acute 
problem of nonschool use of public-school property 
after school hours arises when it is to be used for 
sectarian purposes. Generally, in the absence of statu- 
tory authorization, a school board may be enjoined 
from allowing religious groups to use the premises 
upon the objection of taxpayers. Statutes authorizing 
such use have been upheld. It should be noted that 
school boards in the absence of arbitrary discrimina- 
tions may refuse the use of the premises to any group. 

Tort Liability. A tort is a civil wrong committed 
against the person or property of another. The com- 
mon-law rule of governmental immunity of school 
districts from tort liability is the prevailing view of 
the courts today. 

The school districts in all but three states have 
governmental immunity to tort action as a general 
rule (39). In discussing the school district's liability 
or immunity in tort, it will be assumed that a negli- 
gent act on the part of the district as a corporate 
body or on the part of one of its employees has 
injured someone. If there is no negligence, the injury 
was caused by pure accident and liability attaches to 
no one. It must be remembered that every individual 
is liable for his own torts. The question which arises 
is whether the school district can be held liable for 
the negligent acts of its officers and employees. 

Districts are considered arms of the state, and 
therefore the common-law rule of governmental im- 
munity in tort, applicable to the state, extends to 
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them. Governmental immunity, or the “king can do 
no wrong” theory, is not the only reason given by 
the courts in refusing to hold school districts liable 
in tort. Some courts have stated that districts have 
no fund from which damages may be paid and have 
no power to raise funds for that purpose. School 
funds are to be held in trust for the purpose of main- 
taining schools and, as has been said with regard to 
charitable funds, may not be diverted from that pur- 
pose (9, p. 397). Other courts have stated that school 
districts operate nolens volens, involuntarily, and are 
not organized for profit but for public benefit, and 
therefore they should not be held liable for their 
negligence (39). 

Three types of statutes which may be found in 
some states take the place of the common-law rule 
of governmental immunity. In some states there are 
statutes which preserve the district's governmental 
immunity. Provisions which preserve immunity may 
be found in statutes authorizing some school activities, 
such as school patrols. Such provisions are often 
found also in statutes authorizing districts to carry 
insurance covering such activities as pupil transporta- 
tion. These provisions frequently state that the carry- 
ing of insurance or the failure to carry insurance in 
no way changes the districts immunity from tort; 
however, a few other statutes in this area permit suit 
to the extent of the insurance, to fix the amount of 
damages to be paid by the insurer. 

Some states by statute abrogate the district's gov- 
ernmental immunity. A school board itself cannot do 
this even though it may want to; abrogation may be 
accomplished only by the state, and even if the 
board has liability insurance the courts usually do 
not permit abrogation of immunity even up to the 
amount of insurance, in the absence of statute. Three 
states—California, New York, and Washington—have 
passed statutes abrogating the governmental immu- 
nity in the case of school districts under certain cir- 
cumstances. Tort actions may be brought against 
districts in these states if they fall within the circum- 
stances described by the statute. California’s law 
authorizes suit against the school district for injury to 
person or property resulting from the negligence of 
its officers or employees. The New York courts in the 
absence of legislation had held that the school district 
was liable for the torts of its employees. Subsequently 
a “save-harmless” law (14) was enacted in New York 
providing that a judgment obtained against any 
employee could under certain conditions be payable 
out of school funds. It also authorized the purchase 
of insurance. In interpreting this law the courts held 
that it was unnecessary to sue the employee first to 
obtain a judgment; liability was imposed directly on 
the board. The Washington law is more limited in 
permitting tort actions; actions based on injuries 
sustained on playgrounds, in field houses, or from the 
use of athletic apparatus, or appliances, or manual- 
training equipment are excluded (39). 

“Safe place” statutes, which are usually strictly 
interpreted by the courts, impose limited liability on 
school districts. These laws require safe construction 
and maintenance of public buildings including schools. 
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Examples of strict construction include judicial hold- 
ings that a school shop and a playground are not 
within the purview of such a statute. 

Most writers on school law, as well as many writers 
in public law, feel that governmental immunity in 
tort has no place in present-day law. The injured 
should receive compensation, and means should be 
found to provide it. Remmlein called governmental 
immunity in tort an “anachronism” (39); Rosenfield 
termed it “outmoded” (42); and Edwards described 
it as “indefensible” (10). 

The courts still are bound by the doctrine, though 
some inroads are slowly being made. In addition to 
the statutes abrogating immunity or imposing liability, 
other means of allowing the injured to recover dam- 
ages are being developed. 

Several states have established claims procedures 
which operate similarly to workmen’s compensation 
procedures, If an injury is caused by a public cor- 
poration or by one of its employees, damages are 
paid regardless of fault. Though these acts are of 
limited effect, they do permit recovery of damages 
under certain circumstances. 

Another kind of statute is the so-called “save- 
harmless” law which has been adopted in several 
states (14), These statutes provide that if a teacher 
or employee of a district has a judgment rendered 
against him for an injury which he caused while in 
the scope of his employment, the district will protect 
him from financial loss. The provisions of the “save- 
harmless” laws differ from state to state and some 
are more limited in indemnification than others, but 
they are definitely the result of efforts to compensate 
the injured. Often, without such laws, the injured, 
though he might secure a judgment, finds that the 
negligent district employee is judgment proof, that 
is, has insufficient funds to pay the damages. A de- 
cision in Illinois in 1952 points to one further inroad 
on governmental immunity. There, in the absence of 
a statute authorizing the board to carry liability in- 
surance, the court held that a tort action could be 
brought to the extent of the insurance (39). 

However, it seems clear that if governmental im- 
munity in tort is to be eliminated with any degree of 
speed or reliability, court decision is not the way. 
Statutory authorization clearly stated is the safest 
and surest method. Until such statutes are Passed, 
school employees may wish to protect themselves 
from individual liability by carrying liability insur- 
ance (39). 

Legal Status of Teachers. Public-school teachers 
are employees of the state, not public officers. Their 
legal status, duties, responsibilities, rights, and privi- 
leges are outlined and established by state laws and 
circumscribed by judicial interpretation of those laws 
(9, p. 506; 29). 

Before a teacher may be appointed to teaching 
duties, he must be qualified to teach. In order to de- 
termine qualification, the several states have enacted 
certification laws. The requirements in these laws 
vary, but, without such certification, a teacher is not 
licensed to teach in the public schools of the particu- 
Jar state in question (9, p. 440; 16, p. 326; 29). A 
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detailed study of the certification requirements in the 
48 states and the territories is available (1). The 
certificate once issued may not be attacked collater- 
ally; that is, a direct action may be brought to show 
that a certificate is invalid, but the charge of in- 
validity may not be used as a defense by school 
authorities who have dismissed a certificated teacher 
(9, p. 438). However, the state may make further 
requirements which certificate holders must meet, 
and it may also provide new causes for forfeiture or 
revocation. Those holding certificates are bound by 
these new requirements. Edwards (9, p. 439) states 
that the principle that certificates cannot be revoked 
for any causes not specified by statute where the 
statute sets out causes for revocation is generally 
accepted. 

The acquisition of a certificate does not entitle the 
teacher to a teaching position. A certificate indicates 
only that the teacher meets minimum standards of 
qualifications set up by the certifying agency. This 
does not prohibit a prospective employer from requir- 
ing additional qualifications (9, p. 446-48; 16, p. 332- 
33; 29). 

When a statute requires that the teacher hold a 
certificate before he can teach, a contract entered 
into with a teacher who does not possess the certificate 
is void. It has been held that under these circum- 
stances the teacher cannot recover on the contract 
(9, p. 440; 40). 

The courts have been faced with several problems 
in this area with regard to the time of the acquisition 
of the certificate. Questions have arisen about the 
effect of acquiring a certificate after signing the con- 
tract but before beginning to teach, the effect of 
obtaining a certificate subsequent to beginning to 
teach, and whether the certificate must be held for 
the entire employment term. The decisions often turn 
on the wording of the particular statute in question 
as well as on the court’s interpretation of the statute. 
Edwards has reviewed these decisions (9, p. 441- 
46). 

In the absence of statutory provisions, boards of 
education have wide discretion to determine the num- 
ber of years they wish to employ a teacher. They may 
employ a teacher for a reasonable length of time 
even though the period extends beyond the term of 
Office of the board members (9, p. 456-57). 

Teachers are protected from unjust dismissal in 
varying degrees depending upon the terms of their 
employment and the statutory provisions under which 
they are employed. If the teacher is employed by con- 
tract, both parties are subject to the general law of 
contracts. For instance, if a teacher is dismissed dur- 
ing the term of the contract, the dismissal will be 
held legal or illegal on the basis of contract law. If 
there was a valid contract and if the board breached 
that contract, the teacher will be able to recover the 
salary due under the contract. Such contracts afford 
no guarantee of re-employment to the teacher after 
the contract term. It is unnecessary for the board to 
state any reason for not re-employing the teacher. If 
a teacher is employed under a continuing contract law, 
he must be notified of nonrenewal of contract by a 
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specified date. If he receives no notification, his 
contract is automatically renewed for the coming 
year or period of employment. Usually, a reason for 
nonrenewal need not be given. 

Tenure statutes afford the greatest employment pro- 
tection to teachers. After satisfactorily completing a 
probationary period—commonly three years—the 
teacher is placed on tenure and thereafter may not 
be dismissed except for stated causes after due notice 
and an opportunity to be heard. See sTAFF—TENURE. 
In tenure statutes the causes often stated for the 
dismissal of teachers are incompetency, unprofessional 
conduct, neglect of duty, failure to obey reasonable 
rules and regulations of the board of education, and 
immorality. Many statutes also add “for other just 
cause” or “for other good and just cause.” 

There are two types of tenure laws: the contract 
type, which is a contract with a state, and the legis- 
lative type, which is a policy statement of the legis- 
lature which may be amended or repealed by the 
state. Into which category a particular tenure law 
falls is difficult to determine. If within the law itself 
the legislature has reserved the right to amend or 
repeal, the law creates a legislative type of tenure law. 
However, this is not common, and the determination 
of the status of the laws which do not have this 
reservation is left to the courts. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that the tenure law in 
Indiana is a contract type and that the tenure law 
in New Jersey is not; the laws in California, Illinois, 
New York, Oregon, and Wisconsin have been held 
by state courts to be legislative types (20; 38, p. 
64). 

No state statutes restrict the outside activities of 
public-school teachers, and the subject of what a 
teacher does outside school hours rarely has been 
before the courts. When dismissals for outside ac- 
tivities have been upheld by the courts, they have 
been not on the basis of a board rule restricting 
outside activities but on general statutes and rules 
which govern dismissals (26). 

Political activities of teachers have been the sub- 
ject of state statute. Several states have solicitation 
Statutes, applicable to teachers, which are both re- 
strictive and protective. Usually the statutes prohibit 
teachers from soliciting or receiving political con- 
tributions from other state employees. Thus, though 
the teachers are prevented from soliciting political 
contributions, they are also protected from being 
compelled to make them. Several states have laws 
permitting specific political activities by school em- 
ployees. There are few cases in this area, but in the 
absence of statutory restrictions the courts have upheld 
Political activities of school employees outside school 
hours and off school premises. However, one court 
has upheld the dismissal of a teacher who advocated 
a particular person’s candidacy before his class and 
urged his students to ask their parents to vote for this 
individual (31). 

No statutes or court decisions have been found 
which restrict teachers in their manner of dress other 
than those touching upon religious garb (22). This is 
interesting, because in the not-too-distant past teach- 
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ers were commonly restricted by board rule or 
custom (3). They still may be, but such board rules 
have evidently not been challenged in the courts, 

There are no state statutes which require that a 
teacher reside in the district in which he is employed, 
though there are statutes which require state residence. 
The courts have considered and upheld as reasonable 
board rules requiring residence within the district or 
city where the teacher is employed. It has been held, 
however, that a regulation requiring a teacher to live 
in a specified house or teacherage is unreasonable 
(23). 

During the thirties, there was a considerable amount 
of litigation on the question of the effect of marriage 
on women teachers’ status. The question has arisen 
since that time also. Nine states have statutes which 
concern the marital status of women teachers. Of 
these, three provide that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion based upon marital status; five prohibit dismissal 
on the grounds of marriage; and one state, Kansas, 
provides in its tenure law that marriage of a woman 
teacher is a cause for demotion or dismissal. There 
are no statutes which prohibit the employment of 
married women. Several factors must be considered 
in analyzing the judicial decisions in this area. The 
most important one is whether the teacher has tenure. 
If she has, she is afforded more protection. If the 
teacher does not have tenure, the majority view is 
that dismissal for marriage will be upheld when there 
is a marriage ban in the contract or a board rule 
against marriage for women teachers. If the teacher 
has tenure, the weight of authority seems to be that 
a dismissal for marriage of a woman teacher will not 
be upheld (27). 

Legal Status of Pupils. The legal status of public- 
school pupils is affected by constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions, school-board rules and regulations, 
and judicial decisions. The most controversial areas 
appear to be admission, compulsory education, cur- 
riculum, and regulation of conduct. 

ATTENDANCE. Compulsory attendance laws have 
been upheld consistently by the courts, and all states 
have such laws. However, one state has recently 
amended its laws to provide that the compulsory at- 
tendance laws may be suspended when necessary in 
the opinion of the governor for certain stated reasons, 
including the preservation of the general welfare of 
the state (25, p. 40). Compulsory attendance laws 
must not require that the children attend a specific 
school, for the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held unconstitutional a law requiring attendance 
at public schools. Thus, attendance at private or 
parochial schools satisfies the compulsory education 
laws. The courts have also held that parents who 
give their children at home substantially the same 
education which they would receive at a public 
school are not violating compulsory education laws 
(9, p. 519-20; 17, p. 9-14; 28, p. 13-16). 

Statutory and constitutional provisions requiring 
the maintenance of free public schools do not entitle 
everyone as a matter of right to free attendance at 
public schools (17, p. 23-25). Reasonable restrictions 
may be imposed. Free attendance is restricted to 
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children between certain ages, and residence require- 
ments are common. The courts have never had before 
them the question of whether there is an age limit 
beyond which school attendance may not be required. 
Edwards (9, p. 519-20) has suggested that if a law 
required school attendance for a number of years 
beyond those reasonably necessary to promote the 
public welfare, it might be held to violate the Four- 
teenth Amendment as depriving a person of liberty 
without due process of law. 

Nonresident pupils may be required to pay tuition 
fees, whereas resident students may be charged only 
incidental fees such as laboratory or athletic-equip- 
ment fees (17, p. 25; 38, p. 220). The courts have 
upheld admission requirements of vaccination or 
health certificates (9, p. 577; 38, p. 220). 

Until the 1954 decision by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, separate but equal schools for 
the white and Negro races had been upheld. In this 
decision, the Court held that segregation by race in 
the public schools is unconstitutional under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. After further argument before the 
Court, it remanded the cases to the lower courts 
for the issuance of decrees consistent with its decision 
and for compliance “with all deliberate speed.” 
Countless articles have appeared in the legal and 
educational literature concerning segregation in the 
public schools—written both before and after the 
1954 decision. Space does not permit their review 
here. Only two publications will be mentioned. The 
cases leading up to the decision have been analyzed 
(21), and the Vanderbilt University School of Law 
Race Relations Law Reporter, issued bimonthly since 
February 1956, contains pertinent legal material is- 
sued since the decision. 

REGULATION OF PuPIL Conpbuct. Boards of educa- 
tion are authorized to make and enforce reasonable 
rules to regulate pupil conduct. It is accepted that 
school boards and teachers may legally control pupil 
conduct. The question which arises is the extent to 
which they may exercise this control. The distinction 
between control on school premises and during the 
school hours and control outside the school and 
outside school hours has also been made (17). 

The Supreme Court of the United States has held 
that a requirement to salute the flag may not be 
enforced against those whose religious beliefs would 
be thereby violated. The courts have held that the 
schools may regulate organizations within the school; 
for instance, with or without statutory authorization, 
schools may prohibit the establishment of fraternities 
and sororities or may regulate them. A pupil has no 
right to participate in school athletics, but it has 
been held that he cannot be forced to participate in 
athletic activities which are outside the regular physi- 
cal-education program. The courts have upheld 
reasonable regulations of pupil dress. Generally, the 
courts will uphold rules prohibiting immodest dress 
or dress in bad taste. 

Other rules held reasonable by the courts are 
those requiring pupils to remain on school premises 
during the school day and to eat lunch at the school 
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rather than at a restaurant if hot lunches are pro- 
vided. 

In general, school authorities have a legal right 
to require recognized standards of behavior of the 
pupils and to discipline those pupils who misbehave. 

The power of school authorities extends off the 
school premises and outside school hours in certain 
instances. The criterion is the effect outside activities 
have on the school. If the activity reflects disrepute 
upon the school, interferes with schoolwork, or im- 
pairs discipline, school authorities may prohibit it. 
The school authority may not force pupils to do 
something, such as study a specified number of 
hours, but it may enforce rules forbidding some 
activity, such as attendance at movies on school 
evenings, if it can be proved that such attendance 
interferes with schoolwork the next day. 

Pupils may also be disciplined by school authorities 
for acts occurring while the pupil is going to and 
from school. The reasonableness test is applicable 
here also, and the courts must determine when the 
pupil is under parental control rather than under 
school control (17). 

If the pupil fails to obey school rules and regula- 
tions or to obey his teacher, he may be subject to 
detention, corporal punishment, suspension, or ex- 
pulsion (9, p. 601; 38, p. 232). A writ of mandamus 
will compel the school authorities to admit a pupil 
to school when he has been illegally expelled (9, 
p. 608). 

Curriculum. The state possesses the authority to 
regulate the curriculum (17). Court cases arise when 
the state or school authorities require specific courses 
of study. Few cases have arisen in this area, but it 
has been established that pupils may be required to 
pursue studies essential to good citizenship (9, p. 
592). Edwards notes that there are some conflicting 
judicial decisions, in the absence of statutory author- 
ity, as to whether the board may require a particular 
subject over the objection of the parents (9, p. 593). 

Legal Limitations on Parent Participation. School 
boards are legally responsible for the conduct of the 
public schools. An analysis of the legal limitations 
on parent participation indicates several areas where 
the school board's responsibility may not be delegated 
to the parents; for example, though school boards 
may be authorized to accept gifts of property, they 
may not be authorized to accept gifts of services. 
If a staff member has the duty to perform a certain 
function and he delegates that duty to a parent, the 
staff member is legally responsible for its being prop- 
erly performed. 

Teachers are entitled to a reasonable degree of 
academic freedom, but the parent who disagrees with 
the subject matter or methods of teachers may inter- 
fere to a degree that might be viewed as illegal. The 
Parent has a right to discuss the matter with the 
teacher and to file a complaint with the board of 
education if he feels the teacher’s conduct warrants 
it. The parent has the right to seek redress in court if 
he feels his child’s constitutional rights have been 
impinged (37). 

HIGHER EDUCATION. The most important legal 
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distinction to be noted is that between institutions 
under governmental control and those under private 
control. The institutions which are privately con- 
trolled fall into two groups: those which are non- 
profit corporations and those operated for profit. 
There are few proprietary schools on the collegiate 
or professional levels, but there are many for certain 
specialized purposes. This discussion includes only 
public or private nonprofit colleges and universities. 

According to Chambers (5, 6) the state universities 
in California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Utah, and the separate land-grant col- 
leges in Michigan, Oklahoma, and Utah are constitu- 
tionally independent. Therefore their governing boards 
are, in effect, coordinate arms of the state government. 
The courts have upheld this independence and have 
not permitted other branches of the government to 
interfere with these governing boards. Chambers 
notes two other classes of state institutions of higher 
learning: public corporations which are not constitu- 
tionally independent, and noncorporate instrumentali- 
ties. Those institutions which are public corporations 
include the majority of state institutions and are con- 
trolled by the legislative or executive branch of the 
government. The last group, institutions which are 
noncorporate instrumentalities, is small in number. 
Because these groups are not constitutionally inde- 
pendent, administrative agencies of various kinds may 
exercise some controls. An unwelcome trend toward 
the imposition of administrative restrictions has been 
noted (43, p. 236-44). A 1955 study for the U. S. 
Office of Education includes an analysis of the struc- 
ture and control of public higher education at the 
State level (2). 

Most privately controlled higher educational insti- 
tutions are chartered by the states. Prior to about 
1850 such charters were often granted by special leg- 
islative act, but since that time, due to constitutional 
amendment, most states have required that the insti- 
tutions be incorporated under general acts or legisla- 
tion enacted specifically for the incorporation of 
eleemosynary institutions. Unless the state reserves 
the right to amend or repeal an institution’s charter, 
the courts have held that it may not change the 
charter. The Dartmouth College case decided in 1819 
held that such a charter without the reservation of the 
right to the state to amend or repeal was a contract 
and could not be impaired without violating the con- 
tract clause of the Constitution of the United States 
(12, p. 42). 

The title to real property used by public institutions 
of higher learning is usually held by the state. In some 
States, a special act of the legislature is necessary to 
permit the governing board of an institution to dispose 
of real property. This is not true of those institutions 
with constitutionally independent status. The charters 
of institutions of higher learning under private con- 
trol usually give the corporation the power to receive, 
hold, and dispose of real property (11, p. 432-33). 

Tort Liability. There are two theories which protect 
the public institution of higher learning from tort lia- 
bility. That of governmental immunity has been dis- 
cussed in detail earlier in this article with regard to 
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the public schools below the college level. When 
applied to colleges and universities, the argument is 
that they are immune as arms of the state just as the 
state is immune unless it has abrogated its immunity 
(39). A second theory, closely allied to the first, is 
that the institutions are public corporations engaged 
in a strictly governmental function and therefore are 
not liable in tort (11, p. 428-29). 

Private institutions of higher learning also have a 
high degree of immunity from tort liability. Immunity 
is based on the theory that nonprofit organizations are 
charitable corporations. Funds of such institutions 
should not be diverted from their primary purposes 
of education to pay damage claims. There also exists 
a view that such institutions should be immune on 
grounds of public policy (11, p. 419). 

Legal Status of the Faculty. Professors and in- 
structors in state institutions are employees and not 
public officers and are employed under contract. In a 
few states there are statutes prohibiting the state from 
contracting with its employees for periods longer 
than one year. Except for the requirements in those 
states, contracts for more than one year are held to 
be of reasonable duration. 

The law of contracts governs the working relation- 
ship of professors and instructors in private institu- 
tions. Therefore, if the governing board has promul- 
gated rules and regulations regarding such things as 
tenure, leave, salary, and retirement, the rules in effect 
at the time of the inception of the contract become 
a part of the contract. If valid contracts are violated 
by either the institution or the faculty member, 
redress is obtained on the basis of contract law. 

Legal Status of Students. No one has an absolute 
right to attend an institution of higher learning. Early 
in this century, public colleges or universities were 
required by statute or constitution to admit any state 
resident who had the necessary high-school credits 
and who was within the prescribed age limits, Today 
many public institutions may not refuse admission to 
such persons. A trend had developed, however, toward 
basing admission requirements on scholarship as well 
as required units of high-school work. Some state 
institutions require entrance examinations (6, 11, 12). 

State universities and colleges, even in states where 
the charging of tuition fees is prohibited by law, may 
charge fees for other purposes. The courts have up- 
held the charging of fees for the heating and lighting 
of certain rooms, laboratory fees, and student union 
fees (11). Library fees and fees for athletic associa- 
tions or college news publications have not been 
upheld by the courts, however. It is well settled that 
state colleges and universities may charge higher fees 
to students whose residence is outside the state (11, 
12). 

Institutions under private control generally may 
admit those students whom they choose. Some char- 
ters prohibit discrimination based on certain grounds, 
such as race and sex, and these provisions may not be 
violated. If there are statutes prohibiting discrimina- 
tion of some kind by private tax-exempt institutions, 
these provisions must be obeyed. 

A student once enrolled has a contractual relation- 
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ship with the institution. He is afforded a reasonable 
opportunity to complete his course of study. Of 
course, he is subject to reasonable rules and regula- 
tions of the institution and upon good cause shown 
may be suspended or expelled. The general rule is 
that the student is entitled to hear the charges 
against him and to explain his conduct. The hearing, 
however, does not need to be as formal as proceedings 
in a court of law (11). The courts are reluctant to 
interfere with the discretion of an institution’s gov- 
erning board in promulgating its rules and regulations 
and will do so only when the discretion is exercised 
capriciously, maliciously, or in bad faith. 

The catalogs of private institutions often contain a 
reservation to expel a student when the best interests 
of the school require it. Expulsion of the student has 
been upheld on the basis of such a reservation, though 
there is some judicial disagreement on this point (11, 
p. 33-34), 

Between 1937 and 1950, the Supreme Court of the 
United States considered the segregation issue in pub- 
lic institutions of higher education four times. In these 
four cases the Court did not abandon the “separate 
but equal” doctrine. However, with each case the 
Court's definition of “equal” became stricter (44). In 
the 1950 decision the Court held that the segregation 
of a Negro student in the graduate school of a state 
university violated the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. The 1954 decision 
of the Court holding that segregation by race in the 
public schools is unconstitutional under the Four- 
teenth Amendment abandoned the separate but equal 
doctrine. On the basis of this decision the Court, in 
subsequent decisions on higher education, made it 
clear that the principle of the 1954 decision was 
applicable to all levels of public education. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has also 
considered the segregation issue as it affects private 
institutions of higher learning. In the Girard College 
case, the Court held that the board which operates 
Girard College (a private institution), consisting in 
part of elected officials of Philadelphia, is an agency 
of the state and its refusal to admit two individuals 
because they are Negroes was discrimination by the 
state, which is unconstitutional under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The Negroes were excluded under the 
provisions of a trust established for the College to 
educate poor, white, male orphans. The case was 
remanded for further proceedings not inconsistent with 
the Court’s opinion. At present, it is not known 
whether the decision is applicable to all charitable 
trusts similar to the Girard trust or just to those 
administered by a state agency. 

Fiscal Relationships with Governmental Units. The 
federal government, almost since its inception, has 
made public land grants to public institutions of 
higher learning. The courts have generally held that 
receipts from sales of lands granted by the federal 
government constitute permanent endowment funds, 
but the interest thereon and the proceeds from rentals 
of unsold lands are current funds (11, p. 233). The 
question of mineral rights of university lands has been 
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before the courts, and it has been held that the sale 
of such rights, payable as royalty, must go into the 
permanent fund. An oil lease has been held to be 
equivalent to a sale of mineral rights and an aliena- 
tion of real property (11). 

Between 1933 and 1938, under the Public Works 
provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act of 
1933, buildings were financed by loans and grants 
from the federal government. Several issues which 
reached the courts under these provisions are discussed 
by Elliott and Chambers (11, p. 477-89). One impor- 
tant question which faced the courts was whether or 
not the income from the operation of the building to 
be erected and income from other similar buildings 
already erected, as well as anticipated incidental fees 
from students, could be pledged without violating state 
debt limitations. The courts upheld these financial 
arrangements under the “special fund” doctrine. The 
courts rested their decisions on whether the university 
had sufficient income to pay these obligations, In ef- 
fect, the courts said that such an obligation against 
anticipated income from a clearly defined and limited 
source did not constitute a general debt against the 
institution or the state (4, p. 112-13; 11, p. 477-89). 

State institutions receive varying amounts of their 
income from state appropriations. The extent of the 
legislature’s power to condition the appropriation on 
requirements on how the funds be spent, the power 
of a governor to veto appropriations bills, and the 
conformity of appropriation acts with constitutional 
provisions are all issues which have come before the 
courts. Much depends on the extent of constitutional 
independence the institution enjoys in deciding the 
degree of the legislature’s power, if any, to dictate 
how funds shall be spent (11, p. 260-61), Chambers 
(6, p. 86) notes a small but growing number of states 
which empower the state board of education to allo- 
cate funds to the several public institutions of the 
state. 

The courts have used two theories in deciding what 
disposition should be made of funds acquired by state 
institutions from nontax sources. The first is that these 
funds must be placed in the state treasury. The institu- 
tion would then receive the funds only if they were 
appropriated by the legislature. The second view is 
that the governing board of the institution may spend 
the funds at its discretion for a legitimate purpose 
(6, p. 88-89). 

The constitutions of most states prohibit the appro- 
priation of public funds to Private educational corpo- 
rations or at least to sectarian institutions (11, p. 288). 

Taxation. Tax laws apply to all persons and prop- 
erty unless specifically exempted. Exemptions con- 
tained in tax laws are narrowly construed by the 
courts. In every state, nonprofit educational institu- 
tions are exempt from taxation to some degree, but 
there is a variety of constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions. Also, though state colleges and universities 
are necessarily concerned under these exemptions, 
court cases involving them are few. Most cases con- 
S private nonprofit institutions (6, p. 91; 11, p. 


Exemption from taxation is an indirect source of 
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public financial support to higher education. Private 
nonprofit institutions of higher education are exempt 
from property taxes in all 48 states. Public institutions 
are exempt under the doctrine that the agencies of 
one unit of government may not be taxed by another; 
local governmental units under this doctrine may not 
tax state institutions. 

A few private institutions hold tax exemption by 
virtue of charter provisions granting it. Cases arise 
when a legislature attempts to withdraw the exemption 
and turn on the question of whether a contractual re- 
lationship with the state has been created by the 
charter (11, p. 302-03). 

The legislative provisions usually state, and the 
courts generally maintain, that to be exempt real 
property held by the institution must be used for 
educational purposes. Therefore the courts are often 
faced with determining what property is used for 
educational purposes. Most courts hold that football 
stadiums and dormitories are exempt. There is some 
judicial disagreement about fraternity and sorority 
houses (although some legislatures have extended im- 
munity) and faculty clubs or housing. The courts 
have usually upheld tax exemption extended to non- 
profit institutions over objections based on admissions 
policies or high student fees (19, p. 332-33). 

The federal estate tax law and most of the state 
inheritance tax laws exempt legacies received by non- 
profit educational institutions under certain circum- 
stances. Though earlier decisions held otherwise, later 
cases indicate a trend to exempt foreign educational 
corporations from state inheritance taxes also (11, 
p. 338-39). 

The Supreme Court of the United States in two 
cases, one in 1938 and another in 1939, held that state 
universities must collect and pay taxes on sales of 
tickets of admission to amusements, and that officers 
and employees of the state government are not ex- 
empt from the income taxation of the federal govern- 
ment and vice versa. 

The taxation question is a complex one involving 
local, state, and federal taxation. Though the problem 
is discussed to some extent in many volumes on the 
finance of higher education and in the educational 
literature in general, there is need for more nearly 
complete research from the legal point of view. This 
observation might also be applied to legal research as 
it concerns all higher education, public and private. 
Though there are several early works, most of which 
have been cited here, more nearly complete, up-to- 
date research in college law is needed. 
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School Law. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


Public education in the United States is a func- 
tion of state government, but much of the respon- 
sibility for the support, control, and operation of 
schools is delegated to local neighborhoods, com- 
munities, towns, townships, cities, and counties. The 
unit of administrative control at the local level is the 
local school district. 

The local school district may be defined as a politi- 
cal or geographical division of territory within a 
State established for the purpose of maintaining and 
administering a system of public education (1). It is 
the extreme in local autonomous government in this 
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country and is unique in many respects. With vary- 
ing degrees of supervision and direction from the 
state level, the local district has assumed and has 
met such major responsibilities as levying and collect- 
ing taxes, planning and administering the school 
budget, constructing and equipping buildings, employ- 
ing and supervising teachers, and determining the con- 
tent of the curriculum (3). Except for compliance 
with minimum standards prescribed by the state, it 
can be said that what the public schools are and what 
they do are pretty largely determined by the local 
district. 

The strong and well-established tradition of local 
control of the public school in this country does 
not detract from the obligation of state government 
to educate citizens. Under mandates established by 
the state constitution and by court decisions, legisla- 
tures are empowered to abolish, combine, or create 
districts; to prescribe the duties and to regulate the 
actions of school officials; and to alter the organiza- 
tion and the curriculum of the school district (33). 

School districts are of all sizes and shapes, ranging 
from a single family in the smallest district upward 
to about eight million people in New York City, and 
from a few acres of land in a densely populated sub- 
urban area to several thousand square miles of terri- 
tory in the sparsely settled Great Basin region of the 
Western Highlands. The sum total of the land area 
included in all the local districts in the country is 
approximately equal to the total land area of the 
United States with the exception of areas owned and 
directly controlled by the federal government (3). 
Laws of the various states give as many as sixty 
different names to school districts, and students of 
school administration have classified them under 17 
different headings. On a simple functional basis, 
school districts may be classified as: (a) attendance 
units, (b) basic administrative units, and (c) inter- 
mediate districts (27). 

An attendance unit (2, 12) is a geographic area 
from which children attend an elementary or a sec- 
ondary school. It does not necessarily constitute a 
unit of taxation or have an independent system of 
administration, though this is frequently the case, as, 
for example, in the well-known one-teacher school 
district. 

A basic administrative unit (12) is an area in 
which a single board of education has responsibility 
for direct administration of all the schools located 
therein. In the one-teacher common-school district 
the area included in the basic administrative unit and 
in the attendance unit are one and the same. The 
same kind of situation exists in a consolidated com- 
munity district that operates but one school. But in 
larger administrative units, such as city districts and 
county units, there may be and frequently are as 
many as fifty attendance areas within a single basic 
administrative unit. 

An intermediate district (6; 9, p. 85-102; 27) is an 
administrative organization or structure established to 
para) Sesh the state education department and 

ñ inistrative units, serving both directly. The 
area included in an intermediate district is comprised 
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of two or more basic administrative units. Intermedi- 
ate units have a board or officer or both. Their func- 
tions, rather than being concerned with the direct 
operation of a school or schools, are chiefly of a 
supervisory and service type. 

The great diversity in the size and character of 
local school districts led the National Commission 
on School District Reorganization (27) to classify 
them into the following broad categories: (a) the 
common-school district, a governmental subdivision 
established for school purposes, the area of which is 
not necessarily coterminous with any other govern- 
mental unit; (b) the city or municipal school district, 
which is a corporation largely or wholly independent 
of city government serving an area which may or 
may not be identical with territory included within 
the city limits; (c) the town or township district, 
which includes the same area as the towns in New 
England and the township in Indiana and other 
midwestern states; (d) the county unit district, in 
which the area of school administration is cotermi- 
nous with the area of the civil county; (e) the com- 
munity-school district, in which the area for school 
administration is the natural sociological community; 
and (f) the high-school district, which has been 
created for the specific purpose of maintaining and 
operating high schools. 

The states have been classified (13) according to 
the prevailing types of local district organization. 
According to this classification there are: (a) 24 
common-school district states with the county as the 
intermediate unit; (b) three states in which the town- 
ship, with the county as an intermediate unit, is the 
predominant type of organization for school admin- 
istration; (c) one common-school district state with 
direct state supervision; (d) the six New England 
States, in which the town constitutes the local admin- 
istrative unit, with a supervisory union established 
to effect cooperation in the provision of administra- 
tive services; (e) one state, New York, in which 
schools are most commonly administered through 
a common-school district, with a union of these local 
administrative units as an intermediate district; (f) 
eight states in which the county, with a considerable 
number of independent districts, is the prevailing unit 
of local school administration; and (g) five complete 
county unit states. 

Nevada is the most recent entry into the classifi- 
cation of complete county unit states. By legislation 
enacted in 1955, the 176 existing common-school 
districts in this state were abolished and replaced by 
17 county units. 

REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
The basic purpose of school district organization is 
to bring students and teachers together, to make 
available the financial and physical resources needed 
to provide the kind of educational program people 
in the different states and localities want at a particu- 
lar time, and to give direction to the program. When 
district organization performs these functions well, it 
is regarded as satisfactory. When it fails to meet 
needs that are clearly recognized, or when it does 
not make efficient and effective use of the resources 
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available for educational purposes, it is regarded 
as unsatisfactory and efforts are made to improve 
it through appropriate changes in its structure or 
function (9, p. 85-102). The approaches to making 
such improvements, provided for by action of state 
legislatures, include adding to or changing the func- 
tions of local districts, as for example requiring or 
making it permissive to provide pupil transportation, 
adult education, and kindergarten classes. The struc- 
ture of school district organization may be changed 
by creating special administrative units, such as high- 
school and junior-college districts, or through local 
school district reorganization. 

The reorganization of small local districts into 
larger administrative units is by no means a new idea 
in school administration. It was advocated by Horace 
Mann as early as 1837 as an important step toward 
improving education in Massachusetts, but in recent 
years it has received increasing attention, as indicated 
by the reduction of the total number of districts in 
the country. As late as 1947, when the National 
Commission on School District Reorganization (27) 
made its nationwide study, there were about 104,000 
local school districts in the country. By 1956, when 
the White House Conference on Education (7) met, 
the number of local school districts in the country 
had been reduced to about 59,000. 

Despite the marked progress in school district re- 
organization that has been made, the problem has 
not nearly been solved. Many districts are too small 
to provide a satisfactory educational program or to 
use educational resources efficiently. Data in the 
White House Conference Report (7) show that 
37,781 school districts employ fewer than ten teach- 
ers; 35,652 districts operate only elementary schools; 
and 8674 do not operate any schools. 

The impetus to school district reorganization has 
come chiefly from demands for improving the quality 
and extending the scope of the educational program, 
equalizing the tax burden, and making more efficient 
use of the school tax dollar. But there are other con- 
tributing factors. With the increase of state financial 
aid for the support of public education, people of the 
state as a whole have a direct financial interest in 
the support of every district that receives aid, and 
they tend to look with disapproval on administrative 
organization that does not make efficient use of 
school money (7). The cost of constructing and 
equipping a modern school building has become too 
great to be carried by the tax base in many small 
districts. The shortage of well-qualified teachers is 
felt most keenly by small districts, where teaching 
loads tend to be heavier and equipment less satisfac- 
tory than in larger and better-organized districts 
(4, 7). And, finally, shifts in population from the 
more sparsely settled rural areas toward large centers 
of population have left many small districts with too 
few students to make efficient use of school funds or 
to provide an adequate educational program (33). 

Reorganization Procedures. School district reorgan- 
ization is, in effect, a process of creating new dis- 
tricts. With every merger, joining, annexation, or 
revision of boundary lines, changes are made in the 
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territory of the school district and, with rare and 
negligible exceptions, in the number of people in- 
volved. The result is a new district legally established 
to deal with a new situation or to provide additional 
services. School districts can be created only by the 
authority of a state (31, p. 69-110). Legislation per- 
taining to school district reorganization has been 
classified into three general types: (a) mandatory 
legislation; (b) permissive legislation; and (c) man- 
datory-permissive legislation. 

Through mandatory legislation school district reor- 
ganization is effected by direct action of the legisla- 
ture. To illustrate, West Virginia, in 1933, by 
sweeping legislation abolished the 393 existing local 
school districts in the state and replaced them with 
55 county unit districts (27). By less comprehensive 
but equally mandatory legislation, all districts in 
Arkansas having fewer than 350 children of school 
age were reorganized into larger administrative units 
by annexation to larger districts or absorption in 
county school districts (15). 

By permissive legislation some states have opened 
the way for local school district reorganization but 
have left responsibility for initiating action and 
making decisions on reorganization proposals with 
people in the localities directly concerned. Although 
such laws do little more than countenance reorganiza- 
tion and though they tend to be cumbersome and 
unwieldy, they have been effective in reducing the 
number of school districts, particularly in Kansas 
and Oregon (15). The most serious limitation of this 
type of reorganization is that the new districts created 
through mergers are still often too small for effective 
school administration. 

Laws that initiate school district reorganization 
programs by requiring the establishment of state 
and county reorganization committees, the prepara- 
tion of reorganization proposals, and the submission 
of such proposals to a vote of the people in the 
areas involved for approval or disapproval, are re- 
ferred to by many students of school administration 
as mandatory-permissive laws. Fitzwater (15) has 
reported that approximately one third of the states 
have enacted legislation of this general type since 
1945. Such legislation has had notable success in 
Washington, Idaho, Illinois, and New York, and 
several other states have made outstanding progress 
in school district reorganization with legislation of 
this general character in effect, 

Principles for Planning. The National Commission 
on School District Reorganization (27), listing guides 
to planning school district reorganization programs 
and enacting supporting legislation, recommended 
the following: (a) enabling legislation that provides 
for effective procedures in initiating reorganization 
and also a definite time limit for action; (b) enough 
financial support to make the program effective; (c) 
newly established units of administration that will 
have a satisfactory relationship to long-established 
practices of community participation in local govern- 
ment; (d) careful study of educational needs and 
available educational resources before reorganization 
Proposals are made; (e) reorganization committees 
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composed of lay people assisted by professional con- 
sultants; (f) local hearings to acquaint people with 
the proposals and to make modifications in the light 
of community thinking; (g) state review and approval 
of reorganization proposals; and (h) final approval 
or disapproval of reorganization proposals made by 
the voters in the area involved, with the vote counted 
for the area as a whole rather than by constituent 
districts. 

In keeping with these general principles and the 
recommendations from Cushman’s analysis of school 
district reorganization legislation in midwestern states 
(10), the N.E.A. Research Division and Department 
of Rural Education (28) prepared a model school 
district reorganization bill recommended—with nec- 
essary changes to fit conditions in the various states— 
for state enactment. 

School Finance and Consolidation. Experience in 
many states has amply demonstrated that school dis- 
trict reorganization can be either facilitated or 
hindered by the methods of financing the schools. 
Alves and others (2), from a 1938 study of school 
district reorganization procedures, concluded that 
formulas then in use for distributing state school 
money tended to perpetuate small inefficient districts 
and that financial incentives to establish larger 
administrative units were absent, inadequate, or in- 
effective. 

Features of state school finance plans which have 
encouraged reorganization are: (a) denial of state 
aid to small districts; (b) rewarding more soundly 
organized districts through increased allowance of 
state aid or by making the local tax rate required 
to qualify for participation in the state aid program 
more favorable (22); (c) state aid for pupil trans- 
portation; and (d) state aid for school buildings 
(15). In some states, notably South Carolina and 
Mississippi, school district organization that meets 
approved state standards is a requirement for sharing 
in substantial legislative appropriations for school 
construction. This procedure is frequently referred 
to as working on the principle of denial. 

Features of state programs of school finance which 
tend to retard reorganization are: (a) minimum 
guarantees to small districts (22); (b) state aid for 
tuition of nonresident pupils; and (c) the requirement 
that the existing bonded indebtedness of old districts 
must be assumed by the new administrative unit into 
which they are reorganized. 

State laws that permit districts which do not 
operate schools to continue to exist and to function 
as corporate entities retard reorganization. Fitzwater 
(15) reported that the tax rate in nonoperating 
school districts in Missouri was one-third less than 
in districts which operated schools. In Nebraska the 
tax advantage in nonoperating elementary-school dis- 
tricts was even greater. 

With the merger of small districts into larger ad- 
ministrative units and the operation of schools with 
an adequate number of pupils in each classroom, 
expenditures might be expected to decrease, and 
many times per-pupil expenditures are less. To illus- 
trate, in 1952-53 the annual current expenditure per 
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pupil enrolled in Indiana school corporations with 
fewer than thirty pupils was $527.14. Corporations 
with enrollments from 300 to 599 spent $201.55, and 
those which enrolled from 1200 to 1499 had an 
average expenditure of $193.62 per pupil (4). But, 
generally, reorganization is not an economy measure 
in the sense of reducing total school expenditures and 
cutting tax rates. Leaders in school district reorgan- 
ization programs carefully avoid giving such impres- 
sions. Various economies do become possible through 
more efficient administration, better business man- 
agement, and consolidation of small schools into 
larger attendance areas, but the basic purpose of 
reorganization is to provide better schools. Leaders 
queried by Fitzwater in studying reorganization in 16 
states were in common agreement that an adequately 
reorganized school district was able to provide at 
less cost the same services provided by the old 
districts it replaced, and that where expenditures had 
increased, significant educational improvements had 
been made (15). 

Factors Limiting School District Reorganization. In 
a Wisconsin study, Kreitlow (17) identified several 
factors that retard school district reorganization. 
Ownership of school property is one of the most 
significant of these factors. In many city school 
districts, fiscal control as well as the title to school 
property rests with the city council. People living 
outside the boundaries of the city resist turning their 
school property over to a new district that is fiscally 
controlled by officials whom they do not help to elect. 
Other negative factors are: (a) complacency and 
resistance to disturbance of the status quo; (b) fear 
of having no effective part in the operation of new 
and larger school districts; (c) concern over the 
need for new buildings and the location of the school 
when reorganization takes place; (d) concern over 
changes in tax rates (23); (e) the difficulties involved 
in crossing county boundary lines in the formation 
of new districts; (f) election of the county superin- 
tendent of schools by popular vote; and (g) state 
equalization aid which tends to perpetuate small, in- 
efficient districts. 

Processes and Procedures. Much emphasis is given 
to leadership at state and local levels in the processes 
of school district reorganization (21). In states where 
reorganization programs are based on permissive 
legislation, leadership is especially important in get- 
ting the proposals and related factual information 
presented accurately and clearly to the people who 
have the power to approve or reject the proposals 
by popular vote. 

Establishing state and county planning committees 
which develop criteria, suggest procedures, collect 
and disseminate factual information, formulate defi- 
nite proposals, and hold hearings prior to voting on 
the proposals has become a generally accepted proce- 
dure (15). Both lay and professional leadership is 
involved in this process, with responsibility especially 
heavy on county and local district superintendents. 
Fitzwater’s study (15) of reorganization programs 
in 16 states showed that effective leadership could 
go a long way in overcoming the disadvantages of 
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unfavorable school finance laws and enabling legisla- 
tion. 

Criteria for School District Organization. Students 
of administrative organization generally agree that a 
satisfactory school district should have enough pupils 
to meet, at reasonable cost, existing educational 
needs and needs that seem likely to arise in the near 
future; be large enough to attract and hold high- 
quality educational leadership (8); and be small 
enough to permit people in the area included to par- 
ticipate effectively in educational planning and con- 
trol (11, 27). A much more specific standard which 
has frequently been suggested calls for a minimum 
enrollment of 1200 students, from kindergarten 
through twelfth grade, with forty classroom teachers 
employed (11). Despite general acceptance of this 
minimum standard, most newly reorganized districts 
are considerably smaller. In 552 new districts in eight 
different states, most of them formed between 1948 
and 1952, the median enrollment was 626 (16). 
Extreme sparsity of population has influenced the 
size of districts. For example, 12 of Nevada’s new 
county-unit districts, which cover large geographic 
areas, have fewer than 1600 students, and five have 
fewer than 500 (15). 

Because many districts formed in past years 
through reorganization are too small and have in- 
sufficient resources to provide a good educational 
program, the process of reorganizing reorganized 
districts is beginning. For example, Thaden (33), 
from a recent study of school district organization in 
Michigan, cites the merger of three twelve-grade 
consolidated districts into a single unit in 1956, by a 
vote of more than two to one. 

Minimum standards for attendance areas usually 
are based on consideration of two factors: pupil travel 
time between home and school, and size of enroll- 
ment. The minimum standards most commonly sug- 
gested are: 175 pupils, kindergarten through Grade 
VI, with seven teachers employed and with no child 
required to spend more than 45 minutes in traveling 
either way between home and school; 75 pupils in 
each high-school age group, with the time spent in 
traveling to and from school not to exceed one hour 
each way (11, 27). 

Results of Reorganization. The quality and scope 
of the educational program improves with school 
district reorganization. A survey in Michigan (33) 
of one hundred school districts formed through reor- 
ganization since 1940 showed such improvements as 
lower pupil-teacher ratios, increased holding power, 
more use of outside consultants in program planning 
and evaluation, more and better pupil transportation 
service, greater use of school buildings for commu- 
nity meetings and study groups, introduction of 
speech correction services, the accreditation of high 
schools that had not formerly met accreditation 
standards, and the addition of courses to the high- 
school curriculum. Improvements which may have 
been made in the usual course of development were 
accelerated by reorganization, and many improve- 
ments were made which would have been practically 
impossible in small districts, 
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A study of 552 reorganized districts in eight states 
(14) revealed such program improvements as the 
employment of nurses, psychologists, guidance coun- 
selors, physicians, speech correctionists, and dental 
hygienists. This study also cited marked improve- 
ment in music, art, and vocational-education pro- 
grams and found that the new teaching staffs had a 
higher level of college preparation than teachers 
employed in the old districts before reorganization. 

A decrease in the number of one-teacher schools 
and a corresponding increase in the elementary 
schools employing at least one teacher for each grade 
level are among the most evident results of school 
district reorganization. With a reduction in the num- 
ber of local school districts in the country from 
98,312 to 66,472 during the five-year period from 
1948 to 1953, the number of one-teacher schools 
decreased from 75,125 to 48,735 (13). 

Not all of the reduction in the number of one- 
teacher schools can be attributed directly to school 
district reorganization. Because of the small number 
of pupils enrolled, high per-pupil costs, shortage of 
qualified teachers, and the desire for a better educa- 
tional program, many districts close their schools 
and send their children to neighboring districts on a 
tuition basis. Thaden (33) has reported evidence 
from Michigan that schools which have been closed 
under such circumstances seldom reopen. In several 
states recent legislation has automatically attached 
to adjoining administrative units any districts which 
have not operated schools for two consecutive years. 

Trends in School District Reorganization. In the 
reorganization programs of the last ten years, during 
which the number of local school districts in the 
country has been reduced by approximately one half, 
some general trends can be observed: (a) The num- 
ber of school districts involved in a particular reor- 
ganization is becoming larger, and the size of 
reorganized districts is gradually increasing. (b) In 
most states where reorganization has taken place 
since 1945, county boundaries have been disregarded 
in forming new districts. The area included tends to 
follow the natural sociological community. (c) There 
is a marked increase in the number of county units, 
with the state of Nevada moving entirely to the 
county unit and a considerable number of county 
units being established in Texas, Idaho, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and other states. (d) Newly estab- 
lished formulas for distributing state school money 
tend to favor school district reorganization. (e) Laws 
of a mandatory-permissive nature are used more 
frequently than legislation which reorganizes districts 
by direct action. With permissive legislation, a higher 
premium is placed on leadership in the process of 
reorganization. (f) There is a growing recognition 
that school district reorganization is not exclusively 
a rural problem. To an increasing extent this problem 
is moving toward larger centers of population, with 
annexation and reorganization of suburban districts 
becoming more and more common. (g) With the 
creation of larger administrative units, relationships 
between the intermediate district and local units of 
administration are changing. Greater professional 
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leadership responsibilities are being placed on the 
intermediate district office. A great deal of effort has 
been directed toward making necessary adaptations in 
this unit of administration in order to give it the 
status, resources, and competencies needed for its 
new role in leadership and administration. 

INTERMEDIATE UNIT ORGANIZATION. The 
emergence of an intermediate level of school organ- 
ization can be traced directly to the acceptance by 
state government of the idea that public education 
is a state function and responsibility. The earliest 
schools in this country were small neighborhood 
affairs, and the earliest state laws with regard to 
education were little more than permissive measures 
granting to groups of people or clusters of families 
the right to meet and form a school district and to 
levy taxes on their property to support a school. In 
this climate, many school districts were established. 
State responsibility as then conceived was generally 
limited to the “encouragement of schools.” And 
there is significance for current efforts to study and 
reorganize intermediate units in the knowledge that 
the conception of public education at the time of this 
early school development was limited to a “common” 
or elementary education. 

As the interest of state government in public 
education grew, a need for general policies became 
apparent. The states moved first to create a chief 
school officer and charged him with responsibility for 
the general supervision and regulation of schools. 
But in the early part of the nineteenth century trans- 
portation and communication were slow and cumber- 
some, This reality together with the virtual multitude 
of small local school districts that had been created 
in nearly every state made it impossible for any 
school officer working from the state capital to super- 
vise the operation of schools with any degree of 
thoroughness or to know whether the local school 
districts were complying with even the few regula- 
tions and requirements of state law. Now apparent 
was the need to decentralize authority and place 
supervisory and regulatory responsibilities at a level 
close enough to actual school operation to be effec- 
tive. Various efforts were made to establish some 
type of regional school official. In 1829 Delaware 
became the first state to enact legislation establishing 
what was called a “county superintendent of schools” 
—a school official in each county of the state charged 
with general supervisory responsibility over all local 
school districts in the county. This was the first inter- 
mediate administrative unit. It was specifically estab- 
lished and designed to function between the state 
and local districts. It was the middle member of a 
three-echelon system of educational organization. 

Nature of Early Intermediate Units. In 1879 there 
were only 38 states in the Union. Up to that time 34 
had created a county superintendency. Seven of 
these states had already abolished it by 1879, how- 
ever. The idea of an intermediate unit, although it 
was accepted and endorsed by state legislatures and 
Provided for in the original constitutions of several 
of the new states, was not met with enthusiastic 
approval by local school authorities. During the years 
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when there had been little or no supervision of 
district affairs, many diverse patterns, practices, and 
traditions had developed, and local trustees and 
town commissioners now objected to any interference 
with their independence—or even the possibility of 
interference. The new intermediate school office was 
resisted vigorously, and seven of the states which 
had created a county school office quickly abolished 
it. The history of several states (5, 6) indicates a 
pattern of creating, abolishing, and then re-establish- 
ing the intermediate level of organization. In several 
instances those re-established were on a somewhat 
different basis than those originally created. 

Primarily the intermediate unit was created as an 
arm of the state. Although variously defined, the 
major functions of this level of organization in the 
early years of its operation consisted of the visitation 
and inspection of schools and the supervision of both 
the educational program and local school authorities. 
The duties included the recording of changes in local 
district boundary lines, apportioning available state 
funds to the districts, ascertaining that teachers em- 
ployed possessed certificates, collecting information 
regarding expenditures and attendance for each of 
the districts, and reporting this information regularly 
to state officials (6, 19). 

The responsibility for regulation and general super- 
vision delegated by states to the intermediate unit 
was generally specific, In the area served, that is, the 
intermediate district, there were frequently a hundred 
or more local school districts. Most of these local 
districts were small; a majority employed only one 
teacher. The idea of a professional school administra- 
tor for each local district had not yet emerged. 
Under these conditions, and in spite of both frequent 
opposition from local district officials and the politi- 
cal nature of the intermediate superintendent's job, 
substantial educational progress was made that can 
be traced directly to the efforts of many intermediate 
superintendents, The actual functions performed 
tended to become less the functions of an arm of the 
state and more those of a local educational leader. 
Administrative direction and guidance for local dis- 
trict boards of education or trustees and instructional 
improvement were increasingly considered as the 
major areas of activity. Frequently a high level of 
professional respect and stature was achieved, and 
the assistance of the intermediate superintendent was 
actively sought and willingly accepted by local dis- 
tricts. 

Present Variations among the States. Some type of 
intermediate organization exists in 34 states, but the 
range of differences among them is very great (6; 9, 
p. 85-102; 19, 27). Broadly classified, there are two 
distinct types of intermediate districts: (a) the 
county intermediate unit—in 27 states the political 
boundaries of the county are the same as the bound- 
aries of the intermediate unit; and (b) the supervisory 
district or supervisory union—in New York and the 
New England states the intermediate unit area does 
not have any close relationship to county area. In 
14 states there are no intermediate units, and all 
administrative and supervisory services not provided 


by local school districts are made available directly 
through the state—a two-echelon system of organiza- 
tion. 

All intermediate districts are similar in that their 
area includes a number of separate basic administra- 
tive units, but their specific functions and structure 
vary considerably from state to state. Some are re- 
quired or empowered to levy taxes; many have no 
such authority, In some states the intermediate super- 
intendent is a field staff member of the state educa- 
tion department; in others he is a county official or 
is the chief local administrative officer of a cluster 
of separate basic school districts. Some have inter- 
mediate unit boards of education; some do not. 
Some states require the intermediate superintendent 
to have the highest type of administrative credential; 
in others only a teaching certificate is required. Some 
intermediate superintendents are appointed by an 
intermediate unit board of education, some by the 
chief state school officer or state board of education; 
many are elected by popular vote, either in the regu- 
lar political election or at a special nonpolitical 
election. In some states the term of office is two 
years, in many four years, and in a few instances 
it is continuous unless the holder is removed. Salaries 
range from the amount paid to superintendents of 
large urban school systems to less than that paid a 
beginning teacher. Some intermediate superintendents 
work out of their homes, with no office or clerical 
assistance provided; some have a large staff of both 
clerical and professional workers. In some states the 
functions performed continue almost the same as 
they were when the intermediate unit was first estab- 
lished; in others the services provided for local dis- 
tricts are many and varied. 

Effect of Local District Reorganization. The regu- 
latory and general supervisory responsibilities dele- 
gated by states to intermediate units were designed 
primarily as controls over and as an efficient channel 
of communication to the large number of local 
districts which had been created within each inter- 
mediate district in the early years of their operation 
—sometimes several hundred districts. But since sec- 
ondary education has become an accepted part of 
public education for nearly all children and improved 
transportation and communication have virtually 
eliminated isolation, school districts have been com- 
bined and schools consolidated. Evidence of the re- 
duction in number of local districts has previously 
been cited. In some intermediate districts this reor- 
ganization has reduced the number of local districts 
to four or five and in a few instances to only one. 
The many one-teacher schools of a few years ago 
are no longer typical of rural areas. The most com- 
mon rural school of today is a large, modern, con- 
solidated school. 

In some states, as local districts increased in size 
and began to employ their own professional school 
administrator they were removed. or were given an 
option to be removed from the general supervisory 
and regulatory jurisdiction exercised by the inter- 
mediate unit. In these states the need for the legally 
specified and traditional one-teacher-school type of 
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functions has been reduced rapidly. Most efforts at 
local, state, and national levels to encourage and 
implement local district reorganization have failed 
to recognize how such changes influence the appro- 
priateness of existing intermediate unit functions 
sufficiently to include provisions for modification. 
Reorganization has made the existing type of inter- 
mediate unit obsolete in many places (19, 25). Para- 
doxically, the success of most efforts to reorganize 
local districts has been dependent upon the encour- 
agement, support, and leadership of the intermediate 
superintendent. 

Developing Concept of Intermediate Unit Func- 
tions. As the functions of existing intermediate units 
have become increasingly obsolete in areas where 
local district reorganization has been extensive, the 
need to continue the intermediate unit structure has 
frequently been questioned. Some advocate its abol- 
ishment as soon as present services are no longer 
necessary, Others challenge the desirability of abol- 
ishing intermediate units. They recommend instead 
that intermediate units be rebuilt so that they will 
be adaptable to new and changing circumstances and 
that they be given functions appropriate to a modern 
educational program. In the past decade this latter 
point of view has gained increased acceptance (5, 6, 
7; 9, p. 85-102; 19, 20, 26, 32, 34). 

The developing concept of the intermediate unit 
recognizes that even after reorganization most local 
districts cannot provide comprehensive programs of 
educational services. On a regional or larger area 
basis, that is, within an appropriate intermediate 
district, a high level of specialized administrative and 
educational services is possible. When a number of 
the separate and autonomous local districts, both 
large and small, share in a cooperative area-wide 
program, virtually all the services which previously 
have been available only in large urban school sys- 
tems can be provided in an effective and defensible 
manner for all. The possibility of a wide range of 
specialized educational services without the require- 
ment of “too large” local districts has caused a wide- 
spread interest in this new concept of intermediate 
unit functions. The types of functions now considered 
desirable at the intermediate level are: (a) providing 
educational leadership; (b) providing specialized 
educational services; (c) coordinating educational 
efforts among the various local districts within the 
intermediate district and between each of these local 
districts and the state (25). 

Concern for Intermediate Unit Reorganization. In 
those states where some type of intermediate unit 
exists and where substantial efforts have been made 
to reorganize local districts, it has been recognized 
that the educational programs available in a majority 
of the local districts are meager (6, 7, 24). Supple- 
menting these local district programs through inter- 
mediate unit services has seemed a practical 
possibility, and intensive studies to determine how 
the existing intermediate units might be adapted for 
this purpose have been undertaken (5, 19, 24, 25, 26, 
29, 30, 32, 34). 

In most instances the area recommended for the 
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new type of intermediate district has been consider- 
ably larger than that already operating. In New York 
the type of intermediate district proposed was defined 
by certain socio-economic bases (6, 24). A somewhat 
similar proposal has been advocated for Wisconsin, 
suggesting a natural combination of local districts 
(26). Studies made in Texas (32) and Pennsylvania 
(30) considered specific area, population, and finan- 
cial-base criteria and recommended that where exist- 
ing intermediate districts did not meet these condi- 
tions they be combined. Legislation has been enacted 
in both Iowa and Washington to permit two or more 
counties to combine into a single operating intermedi- 
ate unit. Experimentation with combinations of exist- 
ing intermediate units also was suggested for 
Michigan (5). 

A great deal of attention has been devoted to deter- 
mining which general or specific functions should be 
allocated to intermediate units (5, 20, 24, 25, 29, 32) 
and to establishing some guiding principles by which 
they might be selected (5, 25, 29, 34). It is generally 
held that the specific services developed by an inter- 
mediate unit should be only those which the local 
districts are unable to provide as well or at all (5, 25, 
34). This kind of conception demands a high degree 
of flexibility, and most of the studies have recom- 
mended a flexible structure (5, 18, 25, 26, 29, 30, 32, 
34). An area that is only beginning to receive atten- 
tion is that of relationships among professional staff 
members and the identification of desirable proce- 
dures for operation (18, 29). Much more frequently 
considered have been the interrelationships of the 
local, intermediate, and state levels of an educational 
structure (5, 6; 9, p. 85-102; 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 32, 
34). 

Characteristics of Effective Intermediate Units. Be- 
cause the existing intermediate unit structure and the 
pattern of local district organization vary consider- 
ably among the states, the National Commission on 
the Intermediate Administrative Unit (25) has indi- 
cated that efforts to develop a single or uniform 
pattern for all intermediate units and for all states 
are probably unwise and impractical. Recommended 
is the evolving of functional intermediate units from 
the administrative structure which now operates in 
each state. Studies made by individual states or state 
groups, as well as specific proposals for reorganizing 
intermediate units, have similarly identified a number 
of characteristics generally believed to be desirable: 
(a) The intermediate unit has a dual role. It serves 
as an agency which assists local districts in improv- 
ing the scope and quality of the educational program 
provided and assists the state education department 
in the administration of the state system of schools 
(5, 25, 29, 34). (b) The intermediate district should 
be large enough to assure the effective and economi- 
cal provision of the services needed to supplement 
what local districts can provide (6, 25, 34). This has 
been specifically defined as some kind of natural 
grouping of local districts (24, 26) or as counties 
and combinations of counties (30, 32). (c) Inter- 
mediate units should perform only those functions 
and provide only those services that local districts 
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cannot provide with comparable effectiveness (5, 25, 
34). (d) Local school districts should be autonomous 
and should not be considered as subordinates of an 
intermediate unit except as specified by law. The 
participation of local districts in intermediate district- 
wide services should be at the option of each local 
district (25, 34), (e) The program of education serv- 
ices should be flexible. Because the ability of local 
districts to provide services for themselves will vary 
both within and among individual intermediate dis- 
tricts, determination of the specific services to be 
provided should be the result of cooperative plan- 
ning within each intermediate district (25). General 
functions have usually been identified (19, 25, 26, 
30, 34), and in one instance specific services were 
assigned (6, 24). (f) Local districts should assume 
responsibility for providing each specific service if 
or when they become able to provide it with com- 
parable effectiveness (5, 25, 26, 34). (g) Responsi- 
bility for the general direction of each intermediate 
unit should be vested in a lay board of education 
(6, 7; 9, p. 85-102; 24, 25, 26, 30). Among the 
duties of the board should be the appointment of a 
well-qualified superintendent (7; 9, p. 85-102; 25, 26, 
30). (h) When intermediate unit staff members work 
in local districts, they should work under regulation 
and supervision of the local district (25). (i) The 
intermediate unit board of education should have 
responsibility for determining a budget adequate for 
the needed and desired program of services (24, 25, 
26, 30). As an integral part of a state system of pub- 
lic schools, the foundation program guaranteed by 
the state should include provision for the intermediate 
unit (19, 25, 30, 32, 34). (j) Any local school dis- 
trict, regardless of its size, should be permitted to 
contract with an intermediate unit for the purchase 
of a service which it cannot regularly provide for 
itself (25, 30). Intermediate units should likewise be 
permitted to contract with each other or with indi- 
vidual local districts on the same basis (25, 30). 
Factors Retarding Development. Ever since the 
intermediate level of organization was established 
more than a century ago, the need for it has been 
challenged and the existing structure or functioning 
criticized. The developing concept of the intermedi- 
ate unit is gaining support increasingly, however, and 
in a number of individual instances is demonstrating 
that the claims of proponents can be accomplished. 
In spite of this trend toward acceptance and efforts 
to study and reorganize the existing structure in 
terms of conditions which now prevail, there are 
a number of factors which tend to retard develop- 
ment: (a) There is a belief held by some, based 
upon either a limited conception of what should con- 
stitute an educational program or a willingness to 
disregard community autonomy, that local school 
districts can be reorganized to be of sufficient size 
to provide all the educational services not otherwise 
provided by the state. (b) There is a general lack of 
understanding on the part of administrators, boards 
of education, the general public, and even intermedi- 
ate superintendents as to the potentialities of the 
intermediate unit and how it might be reorganized 
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to assume new functions. The traditional intermedi- 
ate unit, that is, the “county superintendency” or 
“county superintendent's office” of most states, has 
meaning and is understood. But an “intermediate 
unit” or “intermediate district” is nebulous. (c) 
There is fear and consequent resistance by some 
local district officials on the ground that strong inter- 
mediate units might tend to usurp prerogatives now 
held by local districts or might otherwise impose 
unwanted controls. Generally this feeling is a result 
of lack of understanding. (d) There is fear and 
consequent resistance by some intermediate superin- 
tendents on the ground that a reorganization of in- 
termediate unit structure and functions, with probable 
resulting requirements for the intermediate superin- 
tendency, will depose them. However, many inter- 
mediate superintendents, even though they are aware 
of such a strong possibility, are working actively to 
bring about the reorganization they believe is needed. 
(e) The county is a well-established unit of govern- 
mental organization. Even when a county is recog- 
nized as inadequate to serve as an intermediate 
district in the educational structure, either ignoring 
it or combining it with other counties is difficult. 
(f) Other county officials do not view with much 
enthusiasm the possibility of combining the present 
county school office with that of another county. (g) 
The present intermediate unit in a few states is pro- 
vided for by the state constitution. Reorganizing it 
involves constitutional amendment. (h) The emerg- 
ing concept of the intermediate unit involves a rela- 
tionship with local districts on a service rather than 
line-and-staff basis. Operating with such a philosophy 
of relationships is thought by some to be impractical. 
(i) The intermediate unit was established during the 
period when public education meant elementary edu- 
cation, and in a number of states it is identified 
almost exclusively with rural elementary schools— 
in some instances almost exclusively with the one- 
teacher rural elementary school. Identification which 
envisions a broad program of education for children, 
youth, and adults will require a substantial shift in 
thinking. 

STATE, INTERMEDIATE UNIT, AND LOCAL 
DISTRICT RELATIONSHIPS. With increasing state 
responsibility for financial support of public educa- 
tion, a growing movement toward the reorganization 
of small districts into larger administrative units, and 
a demand for many kinds of specialized educational 
services that cannot be provided satisfactorily by 
either the state or the local district and should be 
functions of intermediate units, there is a growing 
concern for clarification of the functions and respon- 
sibilities of administration at state, intermediate, and 
local district levels. A special commission (34) ap- 
pointed to make an intensive study of this problem 
in California has strongly emphasized the importance 
of and need for all three levels in public-school 
administration, The strength and vitality of public 
education are said to be dependent upon local con- 
trol within a framework established by the legisla- 
ture and the state department of education, and the 
report recommends that the tendency toward central- 
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ization of authority be resisted. Strong local admin- 
istrative units, with coordination and the provision 
of supplementary services as a responsibility of an 
intermediate district, are pointed out as the best 
guarantee of a sound and effective program of public 
education (11). To this end the first purpose of both 
the state and the intermediate districts is to strengthen 
the local units of school administration (25, 34). 
Improvement in administrative organization should 
begin with the local districts and work upward, 
toward the state, with functions assigned to the level 
of administration where they can be performed most 
effectively (3, 34). 

Making education a function of the state does not 
mean that a superior impersonal entity imposes edu- 
cational controls and regulations on the people. The 
state itself is but the people of a commonwealth 
expressing their will through a legislature and a 
system of courts, guided by principles established in 
a state constitution (34). Through this process the 
legislature, always responsive to the will of the 
people, becomes a policy-making body, but where 
educational matters are concerned such policy should 
be in broad terms which constitute a framework 
within which people in the local and intermediate 
districts can work in planning, organizing, and operat- 
ing an educational program. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The literature on school libraries has been listed, 
synthesized, or evaluated by Butler (12), Carnovsky 
(13), Cole (17), Dawson and Cleary (21), Fedder 
(24), Heaps (27), Kirk (35), the National Commit- 
tee on Coordination in Secondary Education (45), 
Waples (57, 58, 59, 60), and Witmer (63). Fenwick’s 
annotated lists of references (25) provide a guide to 
the library program at the elementary-school level. 
The most recent and complete synthesis is presented 
in a collection of articles edited by Lohrer (40). 
These articles discuss elementary- and secondary- 
school services, public library relationships, evalua- 
tion programs, the training of school librarians, plans 
and equipment, administrative problems, supervision, 
standards and certification, the school library move- 
ment in England and Wales, and research. Since 1928 
the Library Quarterly has covered graduate theses 
accepted by library schools in the United States; in 
1950 this became an annual listing. Library Litera- 
ture has presented an alphabetical listing of library- 
school theses since 1936. Since 1956 the Newsletter 
of the Association of American Library Schools has 
listed “Research in Progress in Librarianship.” Fedder 
(24) found that there were two patterns of research 
concerning school libraries in our major library 
schools from 1927 to 1952: a group of closely related 
theses within a particular library school, and the 
investigation of major problems in a particular period. 

Although some earlier investigations exist, it can 
be assumed that the period of systematic research 
started around 1927. Since the school library move- 
ment did not get underway until 1900 and since its 
main impetus has come since 1920, this recency in 
the development of research can easily be understood. 
Much of the research has taken the form of unpub- 
lished theses and dissertations. For the period from 
1936 to 1938, Heaps (27) studied the research 
methods used and found that the survey technique 
was used in more than 90 percent of the studies. 
This finding is generally applicable to all research in 
the field in that the survey constitutes the method 
of investigation most frequently followed; the per- 
centage for all studies would not be as high as 90, 
however. 

Since research related to the school library still 
remains in a pioneer stage, many problems need 
investigation; some of these have been stated in detail 
(13, 27, 28, 45, 63). The general survey of school 
library facilities constitutes almost 40 percent of all 
studies, Other topics investigated most frequently are: 
administrative problems, the use of the library by 
students and teachers, teaching the use of the library 
and its resources, and the selection of materials. The 
trend seems to be away from studies dealing with 
facilities or administration and toward those explor- 
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ing the functions of the library and use of the 
library’s services. A lag exists between theoretical 
opinion in the field and research. Most functions of 
the library and objectives of school library service 
have been formulated pragmatically on the basis of 
opinion and experience, rather than on research 
evidence, 

SCHOOL LIBRARY FACILITIES. Generaliza- 
tions drawn from any analysis of the surveys of 
school library facilities over a period of time are 
subject to certain obvious limitations. The studies 
show a wide range of variation in scope, samples 
employed, and methodology. Many detailed surveys 
that have been made are out of date or are too 
restricted in geographical scope to be of general 
value. 

It is generally true that in all schools having 
library service of some type the dominant organiza- 
tional pattern for the secondary school is a cen- 
tralized library, and that for the elementary school, 
classroom collections (10, 14, 16). The most recent 
comprehensive report on public-school libraries sup- 
ports this (8). Of the 98,173 elementary schools 
reporting, about 25 percent had centralized libraries, 
60 percent had classroom collections only, and 15 
percent had other types of library service. Of the 
16,575 high schools reporting, approximately 97 per- 
cent had centralized libraries, 2 percent had class- 
room collections only, and 1 percent had other types 
of library service. Of the 7509 combined elementary 
and high schools reporting, 80 percent had centralized 
libraries, 14 percent had classroom collections only, 
and 6 percent had other types of library service. 

In urban areas, the typical high school has a cen- 
tralized school library and the typical elementary 
school has classroom collections. In rural areas, 
school library service remains in a formative stage 
and in many parts of the country is practically non- 
existent. The dominant pattern for such schools with 
library service is the classroom collection. In 1953-54 
about 47 percent of the schools in the United States 
received service from classroom collections only; 
about 37 percent received service from centralized 
libraries; and 11 percent received service designated 
as “any other type of library service.” Only 5 per- 
cent of all schools reported no library service. Com- 
pared with an earlier comparable report (7) there 
has been an encouraging growth of centralized 
libraries in both elementary and high schools, but 
no change in the combined type of school. Also, 
these data seem to indicate that many administrators 
favor centralized service for elementary schools, A 
shortage of elementary librarians, lack of space in 
schools, and limitations of budgets may be retarding 
the development of library service at the elementary- 
school level. 

In 1953-54 city school systems had 57 percent of 
the books in school libraries, and county and rural 
systems, 43 percent. City systems had 75 percent of 
their books in centralized libraries, 21 percent in 
classroom collections, and 4 percent in other types 
of library service (8). The average number of vol- 
umes per pupil enrolled was 4.8. Elementary schools 
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had 4.08 volumes per pupil enrolled, high schools 
6.29 volumes, and combined elementary- and high- 
school plants, 4.94 volumes. There was no difference 
between city or county and rural systems as to the 
number of volumes per pupil made available. In 
schools with centralized libraries there was an aver- 
age of 5.20 volumes per pupil served, in those with 
classroom collections an average of 3.90 volumes, 
and in those with some other type of library service 
an average of 4.61 volumes. Minimum requirements 
for the number of books are specified in state stand- 
ards for school libraries in 24 states. At least five 
books per pupil are required in 12 states. As many 
as ten books per pupil in schools of designated enroll- 
ment are specified in seven states. A minimum library 
of 500 books for high schools is required by 11 
states, and four others require a larger minimum 
library. The national minimum standards for number 
of volumes in all types of school libraries vary in 
terms of size of enrollment: 200 pupils, 10 volumes 
per capita; 500 pupils, 10 per capita; 1000 pupils, 
7 per capita; 2000 pupils, 5 per capita; 3000 pupils, 
4 per capita; and 5000 pupils, 3 per capita (4). It 
should be noted, however, that 5 books per student 
has been an average in common use. 

In 1953-54 the average per-pupil expenditure for 
books and pamphlets, periodicals and newspapers, 
audio-visual materials, and binding and rebinding 
was $1.05. Of this, $0.74 may be compared with an 
expenditure of $0.46 per pupil in 1941-42 for books 
and pamphlets. This represents an actual decrease of 
$0.05 in expenditure for this item when the 1941-42 
figure is adjusted for changes in purchasing power. 
Of the average expenditure, $0.10 went for periodi- 
cals and newspapers, $0.15 for audio-visual materials, 
and $0.06 for binding and rebinding. City systems 
spent $1.06 per pupil for school libraries and county 
and rural systems $1.03, with the former allocating 
about 3.5 percent more of its funds for binding and 
rebinding. National standards specify $1.50 per pupil 
for books and other printed materials, supplies, and 
rebinding. A standard appropriation that has received 
wide acceptance is $1.00 per pupil. 

The 51,498 schools out of a total 128,831 schools 
employing school librarians in 1953-54 employed 
30,753 librarians (8). If the total number of librar- 
ians were divided among the schools served, each 
librarian would serve more than one and two-thirds 
schools. The shortage of librarians is even greater 
than these data seem to indicate. It is a common 
practice for large high schools or large combined 
elementary- and high-school plants to employ two 
or three full-time librarians. On the other hand, 
many elementary schools do not have a librarian 
employed full-time but share the services of a single 
librarian with several other schools. Similarly, coun- 
ties or groups of rural schools use the services of 
only one librarian. The great shortage of librarians 
is still one of the most serious problems in the devel- 
opment of the school library. Of the librarians em- 
Ployed in 1953-54, 36 percent were in elementary 
schools, 37 percent in high schools, and 27 percent 
in combined elementary- and high-school plants. In 
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city systems, 50 percent of the elementary-school 
librarians, 86 percent of the high-school librarians, 
and 70 percent of the librarians in the combination 
schools were employed more than half time. How- 
ever, in rural and county systems less than 20 percent 
of elementary-school, 52 percent of high-school, and 
35 percent of combination-school librarians were 
employed more than half time. These data are an- 
other indication of a greater development of school 
libraries in city school systems than in county and 
rural school systems. Schools of small enrollments 
often employ librarians less than half time. 

Of the 30,753 librarians employed in 1953-54, 48 
percent had little or no library training; of these, 80 
percent were employed half time or less, while only 
26 percent of the professionally trained librarians 
were so employed. On the elementary-school level, 
3416 of the 11,076 librarians, or 30 percent, were 
professionally trained, with 71 percent of them em- 
ployed half time or more. Of the 11,393 high-school 
librarians, 74 percent or 8418 were professionally 
trained, with 85 percent of the latter employed full 
time, Of the 8284 librarians in combined elementary 
and high schools, 50 percent were professionally 
trained and 55 percent of these were employed full 
time. A summary of the data indicates that it is 
customary to employ professionally trained librarians 
more than half time in the majority of schools on 
the various educational levels. City schools have 
progressed more rapidly than county and rural 
schools in employing the professionally educated 
librarian on a more than half-time basis. 

State standards for school libraries vary in the 
amount of training required for full-time librarians: 
from 8 to 30 semester hours for employment in 
schools with enrollments of 200 to 499, and from 
12 to 30 semester hours for employment in schools 
enrolling 1000 or more. The amount of training 
required for teacher-librarians working less than half 
time in the library ranges from 2 to 24 semester 
hours in schools with enrollments of less than 200; 
for teacher-librarians working half time the amount 
of training required ranges from 6 to 24 semester 
hours in schools with enrollments of less than 800. 

No complete picture of the extent, amount, and 
kind of library service accessible to children and 
young people is now available. A national survey of 
this type, complete in coverage (with regard to 
library service for children and young people in 
schools as well as in public libraries) is needed for 
the effective planning of library service to youth. 
Partial answers about library service have been 
suggested by the publication of the thirtieth Year- 
book of the N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals devoted to the elementary school 
(46), and since 1952 by the American School Library 
Directory which gives names of schools with libraries, 
types, levels, grades, enrollment, budgets, number 
of volumes, and staff (50). 

FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Johnson 
(31) found that the functions of secondary-school 
libraries reported by 352 principals, teacher-librarians, 
and librarians were, in order of frequency: to enrich 
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the curriculum and supply reference material, to 
provide for worthy use of leisure time, to train 
students in the use of books and the library, to serve 
as a centralizing agency for the school, to train for 
character, to serve teachers, and to assist in the 
guidance program of the school. 

In the 13 years that elapsed between the publica- 
tion of the Johnson study and the national standards 
of the American Association of School Librarians of 
the American Library Association (4), which include 
a statement of objectives and functions of the school 
library, considerable progress can be noted. Although 
the objectives in the newer publication are not 
derived from systematic research, they are based on 
opinions gathered from experts in the field and on 
good school library practice. 

In 1952 the second edition of Dear Mr. Architect 
provided new standards for the physical library (3). 
At the 1958 meeting of the American Association of 
School Librarians a new volume was planned, the 
final draft of which is to be considered by representa- 
tives of 18 national organizations. Chapter headings 
indicate a new approach: objectives and philosophy; 
elementary, junior high, senior high school libraries; 
libraries in 12-grade schools; vocational, scientific, 
and technical school libraries; district and county 
school library units; school library quarters; super- 
vision; and central processing. 

Two important statements about purposes and 
functions of school libraries have resulted from 
studies of New Jersey and New England schools. 
The study of 165 New Jersey junior and senior high 
schools identified desirable functions and practices, 
and the report documents the principles developed 
with examples of successful practice (47). A similar 
study of 95 member school systems by a joint com- 
mittee of the New England School Development 
Council and the New England School Library Asso- 
ciation resulted in recommendations for staff, quar- 
ters, equipment, budget, and services (34). 

The specialized functions of the school library in 
the training or practice school connected with 
teacher-training agencies were investigated by Grady 
(26). She found that library facilities in these schools 
were either only approximately comparable to or 
were less adequate than those in a control group of 
superior public-school libraries. She concluded that 
these training-school libraries were failing to con- 
tribute to the functions of research, participation in 
professional activities, and demonstration of best 
practice. 

One aspect of the functions of the school library 
that has caused considerable controversy is the ques- 
tion of whether or not the library should serve as a 
study hall. The report of one study indicated that 
most librarians disapproved of a combined study hall 
and library, whereas the principals favored this com- 
bination; but that the library resources were used 
more in schools with combined study hall and library 
(31). Lamb (37) compared the facilities and serv- 
ices of the two types of libraries and concluded 
that: (a) as judged with respect to meeting standards 
of regional accrediting agencies, the combined study 
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hall and library can provide as adequate service as 
the separate library; (b) in schools enrolling less 
than 1000 students, the median attendance per period 
in combined study hall and library is larger than for 
the separate library; (c) the type of organization is 
apparently an unimportant factor in the use of the 
library in larger schools; (d) although the combined 
study hall and library is used more frequently for 
textbook study than is the separate library, there are 
no significant differences in the uses made of library 
materials; and (e) combining the library and the 
study hall gives rise to a number of problems which 
are not compensated for by increased use of library 
resources. Some of these problems are: the librarian 
is usually required to assume the duties of the 
study-hall supervisor in addition to full-time work; 
the combination frequently results in overcrowding 
the library; the combined plan tends to formalize 
library atmosphere; and the combined plan may limit 
the opportunity to give formal library instruction. A 
survey of 2778 accredited high schools showed that 
775 libraries were combined with study halls, 1451 
were separate, and in the remaining 552 schools some 
other provision was made (16). 

Another area of controversy had been the super- 
vision of audio-visual materials by librarians. Where 
the concept of the library as a materials center— 
involving the centralization of all tools of learning 
regardless of form—has been adopted, the school 
librarian has developed new patterns of cataloging, 
classification, housing, and circulation. Audio-visual 
specialists have opposed this practice, objecting to a 
scheme in which the routines of acquisition, process- 
ing, and management are left to the librarian while 
the technical aspects are handled by the audio-visual 
director. Two symposia summarize the different 
viewpoints (54, 62). These discussions of the role 
of the school librarian were supplemented in 1958 
by a statement on the use of instructional materials 
and desirable future responsibilities of specialists 
working in the field issued by the Joint Committee of 
the American Association of School Librarians, Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Libraries, and the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association (32). It recommends 
a common basic program of education which those 
working as specialists with materials should provide 
and a body of knowledge and basic skills they should 
possess, School librarians have been given valuable 
assistance in technical processes connected with these 
new materials by Rufsvold’s Audio-Visual School 
Library Service (51). 

No published research has appeared regarding the 
functions, methods, and effectiveness of reading guid- 
ance in the school library, although much has been 
written of a theoretical or descriptive nature on the 
subject. Rasche (48) in an early study described 
methods used by librarians to motivate, stimulate, 
and improve reading. Case studies that describe the 
methods used by librarians in guiding the reading of 
individual students represent the most needed form 
of research. Increased attention to the gifted child 
is reflected in library literature—a recognition long 
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overdue, In 1958 a symposium considered Great 
Books and Honors Courses, the elementary-school 
contribution, and services for the scientifically tal- 
ented (55). Methods for determining the specific 
functions and effectiveness of the reading-guidance 
program of the school library would also prove use- 
ful. The functions of the school library in the total 
reading program of the school, the degree to which 
school librarians are meeting these functions, and 
the causal factors which facilitate or hinder progress 
should be carefully studied. 

TEACHING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. The 
relative effectiveness of teaching the use of the library 
and its resources by means of instruction integrated 
with classroom teaching in the subject areas and by 
means of units or courses of library instruction taught 
independently was studied by Brooks (9). On the 
basis of an analysis of the types of library use and 
the types of library materials needed by high-school 
students in social-studies courses and an analysis of 
typical independent courses of study in library in- 
struction, Brooks concluded that the integrated 
method of library instruction was more sound educa- 
tionally. She found that the success of integrated 
instruction depended upon adequate library staff and 
upon a cooperative faculty versed in the use of the 
library and with a knowledge of its resources. 

Reed (49) constructed and validated a test of 
competence in using the library, utilizing the methods 
and procedures recommended by experts in the field 
of educational measurement. For one group of stu- 
dents, Reed found a relatively greater ability to locate 
individual books than to use effectively the contents 
of reference books. The need for a more detailed 
analysis of the problem of library skills was shown. 
Moore (44) found that achievement on library tests 
correlated highly with mental age, educational age, 
and attainment in reading in a study of 130 elemen- 
tary-school children; the students scoring highest on 
the library test did not, however, withdraw more 
books from the library than those with the lowest 
scores. 

Although much has been written about teaching 
the use of the library, little objective investigation 
has been made. Topics still to be explored are: a 
comparative study of the effect of integrated methods 
of teaching the use of the library and its resources 
as compared with independent nonintegrated units 
of study; a formulation of the skills and content that 
should be taught at the different grade levels, devel- 
oped on the basis of student needs and abilities; and 
the construction of tests, both diagnostic and achieve- 
ment, that measure realistically the abilities of stu- 
dents to use the library and its resources. 

USE OF THE LIBRARY. From the investigations 
made of the use of the library it may be concluded 
that junior and senior high-school library facilities 
are not used by the majority of students and that 
limitations in space and staff are largely responsible 
for this condition. 

In a study of two communities characterized by an 
above-average supply of good reading matter yet 
differing widely in cultural and economic levels, 
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Waples and Carnovsky (61) found that high-school 
students obtained books from three main sources: 
the school library, the public library, and the home. 
The school libraries supplied books and magazines 
of better quality than did either the home or the 
public libraries. 

Many of the findings reported by Adams (1) in 
1936 are still valid. Adams reported that half of the 
students enrolled in junior and senior high schools 
read no books from the school library during the 
semester, the proportion increasing in the upper 
grades. Over half of the students did not use the 
library for any purpose during a two-week period. 
Library visits for reference reading averaged about 
half of those that were made for nonreference pur- 
poses. Newspaper and magazine reading were the 
most popular forms of nonreference reading. In 
general Adams found that facilities were not ade- 
quately used. Factors affecting this situation included 
limitations in library equipment and organization, 
inadequate instruction in the use of the library and 
its resources, failure of all departments to motivate 
students to use materials, and inadequate size and 
training of staff. Earlier, Johnson (31) had found 
that more than 48 percent of the students had used 
the library on a given day selected for his study. 
Newspapers and magazines were used more for 
pleasure reading than for academic purposes. Johnson 
also found that inadequate facilities and staff were 
reported most often by the high-school librarians in 
the 390 outstanding school libraries he studied as 
being factors that were the most frequent cause of 
difficulties in providing needed services. 

In a 1940 study of the seating capacity of the 
libraries in thirty Chicago high schools with an en- 
rollment of more than 2500 students, Mater (43) 
found that it would take from 1.3 to 4 days in the 
different libraries to admit each student for one 40- 
minute period. In 42 New York high schools of 
similar enrollment it would take from 1.9 to 9.3 days 
to serve each student for one 45-minute period. It 
should be noted that these conditions apply to large 
schools. 

An up-to-date study comparable to that made by 
Adams is badly needed. In addition, careful analyses 
of types of use and of the types of service performed 
by librarians, such as reference work or reading 
guidance, and of requests for help or materials that 
could not be supplied by the library and the reasons 
therefor, would be valuable. An objective study of 
the use of classroom collections is needed to test the 
theories relating to the effects of centralization or 
decentralization of library materials on use. Further, 
intensive studies of the actual and potential use of 
the library by teachers for their own purposes and 
the methods employed by them to motivate their 
students to use the library are needed. 

Since the size and organization of library space 
affect directly both the educational function of the 
school library and the equalization of library service 
to students within the school, research on these 
subjects is especially needed. Among topics for in- 
vestigation are the following: the validity of existing 
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standards for housing and equipment, the determina- 
tion of optimum size of a single library room, the 
number of libraries that schools of given size should 
have, the basis on which these multiple-libraries 
should be organized (by subject or by grade level), 
and the extent to which students are now deprived of 
the use of the library during the school day because 
of inadequate facilities. More of the research repre- 
sented by Daniel’s study of bookshelving (20) is 
needed, 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS. Studies in the 
general area of administration fall into three groups: 
(a) agencies of control, (b) staff, and (c) state 
participation and regional planning. 

Agencies of Control. The question of whether the 
board of education or the public library or a 
combination of the two should have administrative 
control of the school library has been discussed 
extensively, but almost entirely from a theoretical 
viewpoint. Several investigations have explored the 
types of administrative organization operating in 
different situations. 

A survey of elementary- and secondary-school 
libraries for the year 1936-37 in 240 city school 
systems showed that a wide variety of patterns of 
administrative organization existed, but that the 
board of education was responsible for supplying 
library services in a large majority of the schools 
(2). In a similar study of 67 cities during 1937-38, 
Cecil and Heaps (14) reported that 78 percent of 
the cities were characterized by school-board admin- 
istration of school libraries. The 1941-42 survey (7) 
showed that the school board controlled 95.2 percent 
of the centralized school libraries; the public-library 
board, 1.2 percent; and a combination of both boards, 
3.6 percent. Unfortunately, the 1953-54 survey (8) 
includes no information about this vital aspect of 
administration. 

Brown (10), in his intensive study of elementary- 
school libraries in cities of 10,000 population and 
over, found the following administrative plans in 
use: library services were provided by (a) the board 
of education, (b) the city library board (formal), 
(c) the board of education and the public library in 
cooperation, (d) the public library (informal), (e) 
the county library, and (f) the parent-teacher associa- 
tion. Seventy-six percent of the 918 cities studied 
used the first plan. The second, third, and fourth 
plans listed were used more often in large cities; the 
first, fifth, and sixth were used more often in small 
Cities, 

The Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and the Amer- 
ican Library Association (33) presented ten case 
studies of communities that had different plans of 
organization but had superior working relationships 
between the schools and the public library. The 
committee stated that the board of education has 
the basic responsibility for school library service, 
since the school library forms a part of the school 
Program, regardless of what type of plan for the 
Provision of school library service might be arranged 
in any one community. Cooperative working rela- 
tionships between public and school libraries were 
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recommended, and the objective of good library serv- 
ice for all children and young people rather than 
administrative convenience was stressed. 

Staff. Most state and regional standards specify a 
teacher-librarian or part-time librarian in the small 
school and a full-time, trained librarian in the large 
school. The amount of required library-science train- 
ing varies from 6 to 18 semester hours for part-time 
librarians and from 24 to 30 semester hours for 
full-time librarians (56). The American Association 
of School Librarians recommends for schools of 200 
enrollees, 1 trained librarian and 1 part-time clerical 
worker; schools of 500, 1 trained librarian and 1 
clerical worker; schools of 1000, 2 trained librarians 
and 1 clerical worker; schools of 2000, 4 trained 
librarians and 2 clerical workers; schools of 3000, 
6 trained librarians and 3 clerical workers; and 
schools of 5000, 10 trained librarians and 5 clerical 
workers (4). Results of surveys show that the typical 
school does not meet these standards. 

In 1940, 31 states had regulations for the certifica- 
tion of school librarians, and two other states were 
in the process of formulating them (39). In 1952 
Butler (11) studied state certification requirements 
for librarians working with children and young 
people in school and public libraries. State require- 
ments, as compared with recommendations of the 
American Library Association for undergraduate li- 
brary education, showed several marked differences. 
The most striking was the variation existing in many 
states between the certification requirements for 
elementary- and high-school librarians. Forty-seven 
states have requirements for secondary- but only 
38 stipulate them for elementary-school librarians. 
Forty-two states have both library and professional 
education requirements for secondary-school, but 
only 28 have them for elementary-school, librarians. 
Another major difference is the number of hours of 
library science required. Forty-two states specify 
hours in their requirements, with 22 stating minimum 
requirements less than the 15 hours recommended 
by national standards, 11 states with minimum re- 
quirements within the prescribed limits, and 8 states 
with requirements in excess of 18 semester hours. 
State requirements are weak in failing to leave time 
for general education or to indicate the general areas 
of curriculum content desirable for the librarian. The 
U. S. Office of Education expects to issue in 1959 
a compilation of state regulations as of 1958. 

In an intensive study of the status of school librar- 
ians in Indiana during the school year of 1943-44, 
Rufsvold (53) found that the increase in the number 
of librarians with training was smaller than it should 
have been in view of state requirements, but that 
this condition was in large part the effect of the war. 
Librarians enjoyed equal status with teachers and 
were classified as teachers in schedules of salaries, 
provisions for tenure, retirement pensions, vacations, 
and leaves. 

The generalization that professional librarians 
spend too much time in technical processes, which 
is due in large measure to inadequate clerical help, 
was shown to be true by Crookston (19) in a study 
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of a selected group of outstanding high-school 
libraries. For all staff members, 90 percent of their 
time was given to the performance of technical proc- 
esses and only 10 percent for such educational activ- 
ities as reference services, instruction in the library 
and its resources, and book advisory services. For 
the professional staff alone, somewhat more than 21 
percent of the time was devoted to reference, instruc- 
tion, and book advisory service. The provision of 
adequate clerical help would enable the librarian to 
spend more time in working directly with teachers 
and students. 

The only intensive study dealing entirely with the 
training of school librarians is that made by Fargo 
(23), in which proposed curriculums for school 
librarians were formulated on the basis of an 
analysis of functions performed by school librarians, 
standards, certification, positions open to school 
librarians, and changes in school library patterns and 
in library schools. Closely related to the subject of 
the proper training for school librarians is the ques- 
tion of what materials dealing with the school library 
and its resources should be included in the prepara- 
tion of teachers. In a study of 153 teacher-training 
agencies in 1940-41, only 40.6 percent of the schools 
offered courses for prospective secondary-school 
teachers relating to adolescent literature, the use of 
the library and its resources in teaching, and similar 
subjects (29). 

Mahar and Mishoff (42) surveyed the nearly 1900 
higher-educational institutions in the United States in 
1956-57. Of these, 563 or nearly one third had pro- 
grams in school library education. Of these, 29 were 
accredited graduate library schools with a basic pro- 
gram of approximately thirty semester hours. A 
large part of the responsibility for professional school 
library education has, therefore, fallen upon teachers 
colleges and liberal-arts colleges, some offering 
courses on the undergraduate level, some at the 
graduate level, and some offering both. One hundred 
and twenty-one colleges and universities provided 
courses totaling 24 or more semester hours; 270 in- 
stitutions had programs of from 6 to 23 hours; 172 
institutions had courses of less than 6 semester hours. 
The acute shortage of qualified teachers and librar- 
ians in this country has deterred college administra- 
tors from extending four-year teacher education 
Programs to five years for students without profes- 
sional experience, As a consequence, more and more 
professional courses have been placed in undergradu- 
ate curriculums. 

State Participation and Regional Planning. Most 
States have some provision for state participation in 
the development of the school library program. In 
1940, the date of the most recent study on this 
subject, 21 states had laws that expressly provided 
for the establishment of school libraries; 33 states 
Provided for financial support; 41 states had laws 
providing expressly for the care, selection, and use of 
schoolbooks; and 19 had legislation for school librar- 
ians (39). The U. S. Office of Education has not 
brought this study up to date. 

That the state should participate in the develop- 
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ment of school library service is generally recognized. 
Koos (36), in his study published in 1927, reported 
activities of governmental agencies authorized to 
provide service to public-school libraries and formu- 
lated a program of the functions and role of the 
state government in developing a school library pro- 
gram. He recommended that this function be placed 
in the state education department; that appropriate 
legislation to promote a program of school library 
service and state participation in the development of 
such a program be provided; that the state agency 
prescribe standards for school library service, provide 
advisory services, promote the development of school 
libraries, and evaluate such service. These principles 
are reflected in the national standards (4). 

In 1940 Cecil and Heaps (14) presented a résumé 
of school library laws and an overview of types of 
state functions and activities in the school library 
field. They concluded that state participation in this 
area is effective and desirable and noted that the 
appointment of state school library supervisors is 
probably the best means to develop school libraries. 
The provision of a state school library supervisor 
has received general approval (4, 52). In 1943 there 
were 13 state school library supervisors; in 1952 
Ersted (22) reported that there were 25, and the 
1957 Membership Directory of the American Library 
Association lists 27. In 1954 an Institute on Schoo! 
Library Supervision, held at the University of Illinois 
Library School, was attended by 49 city, state, 
county, and regional school library supervisors. The 
report of this institute is now considered an official 
statement of the functions of the school library super- 
visor (38). Ersted (22) traced the history of school 
library supervision from its beginnings in the late 
nineteenth century in New York State and gives by 
states the date the position was established, the title 
used, the allied state organization, and the title of 
the immediate supervisor. A special study of school 
library supervisory programs in city school systems 
has been made by Maddox (41). 

Regional planning for school library service is 
closely related to state participation in school library 
development. A county or several counties form the 
most common unit, and service to school children 
in rural areas is the most typical function. No com- 
prehensive study of rural-school library service or of 
service to school libraries in very small communities 
has been made recently. Bennett (5) formulated a 
plan for improving school library service in Indiana. 
In the proposed plan the two main functions of 
regional administration of school library service would 
be: (a) centralization of performance of technical 
library processes in order to free the librarian for 
more work with the students and teachers, (b) 
regional supervision of school library service to stim- 
ulate and assist school librarians and others con- 
cerned with all parts of the reading and library 
programs. These functions would be carried out by 
dividing the state into nine regions, each of which 
would have an advisory and supervisory school li- 
brary office under the general direction of the state 
school library supervisor. In each office the regional 
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school library supervisor would provide advisory 
services, maintain a sample collection of materials, 
provide centralized cataloging, and direct pooled buy- 
ing of books and other materials. Although designed 
for Indiana, the plan is applicable to other states 
by modifying it to suit local conditions. 

Direct experimentation in the field of regional 
planning and cooperative measures would be a profit- 
able type of research. Such studies should evaluate 
the results of the centralization of technical processes 
and should evaluate regional plans for the provision 
of school library service in rural areas and in small 
communities. 

METHODS OF EVALUATION. The most com- 
mon method of evaluating school library service is 
that of comparing the library with the various state 
standards for school libraries and the standards for 
school libraries formulated by the regional accredit- 
ing associations. Generally, these standards relate to 
the book collection, the budget, the size and training 
of the staff, and the housing and equipment, and do 
not specify services. Historically, the Certain report 
(15) on standards for high-school libraries had as 
much influence on the development of school library 
service as any single document. These standards 
resulted from an investigation of conditions in high- 
school libraries in 1916 and were an effort to improve 
the conditions found at that time. 

An extremely influential set of standards has been 
developed by the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards (18). Its purpose was to study the 
school as a whole in terms of quality. The library 
was not treated separately, but as a part of a total 
school evaluation; consequently different aspects of 
library service were considered at different points in 
the total evaluation program. However, the demand 
from librarians for a single volume on the school 
library was so insistent that all material relating to 
the library in the school was assembled and printed 
in one pamphlet. The areas covered are such aspects 
as the size and range of the collection, the size and 
training of the staff, the size and location of quarters, 
book-selection methods, and the number of students 
served by the library each period. The 1950 edition 
differs somewhat from the earlier one. The thermom- 
eters and list of magazines have been dropped and 
more emphasis has been placed on such areas as 
audio-visual aids. Another edition is planned for 
1960. The relatively new national standards (4), 
formulated by the American Association of School 
Librarians of the American Library Association, rep- 
resent pooled judgments of many authorities. 

Henne and others (30) have presented an effective 
tool for a self-survey to determine strong and weak 
features of an individual library. Aspects emphasized 
are background information, staff, materials, budget, 
quarters, and services. For each category there is a 
series of questions and statements, and standards of 
regional and national professional associations are 
cited, 

In 1954 Beust (6) compiled a digest of school 
library standards used by the four regional associa- 
tions which accredit secondary schools and by state 
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departments of education. She included a summary 
of recommendations by states and a brief historical 
account of the development of standards for school 
libraries. Beust reported that the use of recommenda- 
tions rather than requirements was a significant devel- 
opment in the field of school library standards. 
Three times as many states have standards or recom- 
mendations for elementary-school libraries today as 
had them ten years ago. Thirty states have formulated 
elementary-school library standards or recommenda- 
tions. It appears that the Evaluative Criteria of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
(18) and the American Library Association's School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow (4) have greatly 
influenced the standards and recommendations used 
by various states. 
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The school survey is a significant instrument for 
the study and improvement of education. The survey 
report, which is one customary outcome of a school 
survey, is equally significant as a type of educational 
literature. Survey reports constitute one of the largest 
bodies of reported research in education. Probably 
no other type of research publication requires as 
much labor from educational specialists. School sur- 
veys may be a somewhat repetitive and applied type 
of research, but they nevertheless are characterized 
by the scientific approach to problem solving in 
situations which permit considerable generalization. 

There is no single index or reporting service cover- 
ing all school survey reports. There are useful bibli- 
ographies for various types of school surveys, 
covering specific periods of time. Smith and O'Dell 
(65, 66) have supplied two extensive lists of over 
3000 of the earlier survey reports for elementary and 
secondary schools; and Eells (28) has provided an 
equally thorough listing of nearly 600 higher-educa- 
tion survey reports prepared before 1937. The annual 
or biennial reports of the U. S. Office of Education 
have supplied useful listings of survey reports, as 
illustrated in the 1914 report (15). 

The lengthy bibliographies of survey reports pub- 
lished in the thirties have not been kept up to date. 
The flow of survey reports from universities, com- 
mercial agencies, and local school offices in recent 
years may well have discouraged prospective bibli- 
ographers. It is true that each survey report is pri- 
marily useful only within the community or agency 
which has been surveyed, but for scholarly purposes 
some type of cumulative indexing service or central 
file of survey reports might prove valuable. 

In spite of the wide recognition of the survey 
movement in education (52, 62), it is not ordinarily 
advantageous to distinguish sharply between the sur- 
vey and other closely related methods of analyzing 
educational organizations. There is considerable over- 
lapping in the purposes and procedures of school 
surveys with testing programs, administrative reviews, 
citizen council investigations, or casual explorations 
of school systems by visitors. In a general sense, any 
scanning of one or more elements in a school or 
school system by any person or group of persons 
may be considered a school survey. In the stricter 
sense by which educators commonly understand the 
term, however, the school survey is characterized as 
a formal review, usually undertaken at the specific 
reguest of the governing body of the school system; 
it is generally intended either as a complete study of 
all phases of a school or school system, or at the 
least as a study of one or more major phases; it is 
designed to secure as complete a collection of data 
as is reasonably possible for its analysis; it is aimed 
at producing either carefully considered evaluative 
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judgments, or important recommendations for future 
development, or both; and it is conducted by persons 
possessing superior qualifications for both authorita- 
tive and scientific contributions in the conduct of the 
study. A written report of this type of study is under- 
stood as the typical school survey report. 

School surveys are commonly made for local 
school systems, state school systems, and institutions 
of higher education. Individual schools within a 
school system are sometimes the objects of surveys, 
especially in the somewhat special case of evaluation 
studies made by teams of investigators representing 
accrediting associations (2, 21, 48, 49, 50). A group 
of local school systems is sometimes included in a 
single survey, particularly when several school dis- 
tricts share the same problem, as in the case of a 
district reorganization proposal (54). State school 
surveys sometimes encompass all local school systems 
within a state, sometimes all institutions of higher 
education, and may treat both. 

The school survey may be distinguished from the 
type of survey which seeks to generalize about con- 
ditions in education. For example, a survey of chang- 
ing trends in the curriculum would not usually be 
considered a school survey. The focus of the school 
survey is on legally constituted educational organiza- 
tions, such as a school district or a college. Even the 
extensive nationwide surveys of education which have 
been devoted to special topics such as secondary edu- 
cation (37) and school buildings and sites (72, 73) 
are only peripheral to the customary concept of the 
school survey. 

Although the earliest school surveys were what is 
now called “comprehensive,” dealing with any and 
all aspects of a school system, there has been a 
growing tolerance within the survey movement for 
“partial” surveys. Reckewey (57) reported that only 
a small number of recent local school surveys are 
comprehensive in scope, with partial surveys devoted 
to school building problems accounting for almost 
two thirds of all recent surveys. There is a limit, 
however, beyond which fragmentation in survey work 
cannot go without the study's losing its identification 
as a survey. Hence, the school survey worker does 
not think of his work as including occupational sur- 
veys, nutritional surveys, lighting surveys, bus trans- 
portation surveys, or alumni surveys, to give a few 
examples of generally excluded types. These more 
limited studies might easily be parts of a school 
survey, but in themselves they are not considered as 
school surveys. In the formative period of the survey 
movement there was some concern lest surveying be- 
come too fragmented, with consequent loss of the 
advantages of a complete integrated consideration of 
a total school or school system (61). Now that the 
survey movement is a half-century old, the concern 
over excessive fragmentation might well be expressed 
again in view of the emphasis on building surveys 
and other partial surveys to the neglect of compre- 
hensive analyses of total school organizations. 

A few writers, among them Abel (1) and Ayres 
(3), have pointed out that the survey movement has 
antecedents deep in the history of social investiga- 
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tions, particularly in England. Holmes (33) found 
activities in the United States prior to 1860 which he 
considered part of the school survey movement. Judd 
(35), Sears (62), and others have observed that the 
survey idea in the early 1900's was in harmony with 
the vigorous efforts of educational reformers like 
John Dewey and William Rainey Harper, was stimu- 
lated by magazine articles describing the leading city 
school systems of the nation, and was encouraged 
by the “muckraking” writers of the period whose 
exposés of social and political scandal made govern- 
mental investigation popular. Certainly the school 
survey movement could not have prospered without 
the parallel developments of testing and of educa- 
tional research. The beginnings of achievement and 
intelligence testing at the turn of the century, and of 
systematic scholarship in education at about the same 
time, were necessary ingredients for the development 
of the survey movement (12, 35, 74). 

The beginning of the survey movement as it is 
usually described is quite uncomplicated. Most 
writers credit a 1910 study of the schools of Boise, 
Idaho, as the first school survey. Calvin N. Kendall, 
superintendent of schools in Indianapolis, made the 
Boise study at the invitation of Charles S. Meek, the 
superintendent of schools in Boise. Kendall spent a 
week inspecting the Boise schools and wrote a report 
which was published in an Idaho newspaper. Similar 
inspections resulting in published reports were made 
the following year by Professor Paul Hanus of Har- 
vard University for the schools of Montclair, New 
Jersey, and by Professor E. C. Moore of Yale Uni- 
versity for the schools of East Orange, New Jersey. 
From these beginnings, the survey movement has 
developed steadily. Caswell (17) reported the early 
growth of the movement by enumerating the surveys 
completed each year during the first eighteen years 
of survey activity. Reckewey (57), after visiting 
seyen universities actively engaged in survey work 
and corresponding with local officials in seventy 
school districts that had recently been surveyed, re- 
ported in 1954 that universities were continuing the 
expansion of their survey services and that local 
school officials were interested in securing still larger 
amounts of survey service. 

OBJECTIVES AND LEADERSHIP FOR SUR- 
VEYS. One of the most fundamental and sometimes 
one of the most dramatic issues in regard to school 
surveys has been that of objectives or purposes. From 
discussions of survey purposes by Cooper (23) and 
Reller (58), three types of surveys in terms of pur- 
Poses are identifiable: (a) the investigative, evalua- 
tive, or status survey which serves primarily to 
evaluate existing conditions; (b) the deliberative, 
developmental, or planning survey, which is intended 
primarily to make proposals for development and 
improvement, with a minimum of criticism of present 
circumstances; (c) the implementive survey, which 
not only makes suggestions for development but also 
attempts to create conditions in the conduct of the 
survey which will enhance the prospects of actually 
achieving survey recommendations. 

The literature on school surveys contains many 
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discussions of the relative merits of these three pur- 
poses. The evaluative survey has been criticized 
sharply, but the planning and implementive types of 
surveys have been generally approved. It seems 
reasonable, however, to conclude that each of the 
three purposes serves important functions in appro- 
priate situations. 

The outside survey specialist has been the leading 
performer in the making of school surveys, in spite 
of repeated waves of protest against the authoritarian 
implications of the outside expert. Books by Bliss 
(7) and, later, by Sears (61) were early efforts to 
convert the infant survey movement into a self-study 
program. These books provided detailed descriptions 
for self surveyors of the problems to be studied and 
of the methods of study to be used. Buchner (14) 
noted in 1919 the preparation of manuals and hand- 
books for this purpose. In more recent years, the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
has energetically promoted the self-study idea among 
lay citizens. The materials prepared and generously 
distributed under Commission auspices contain many 
similarities to self-survey guides (45). The self-survey 
has not, however, taken over the survey movement. 
Reckewey (57) characterized as “expert” the leader- 
ship for two thirds of seventy contemporary surveys 
in his 1954 study. 

The philosophy back of the self-survey has, never- 
theless, made large and sometimes surprising contri- 
butions to educational practice. It seems reasonable 
to believe that the development of testing bureaus 
and departments of research and statistics in schools 
and colleges in the twenties was partly caused by 
enthusiasm for self-survey activities. More signifi- 
cantly for surveying itself, out of the conflicting ad- 
vantages of the expert survey and the self-survey has 
emerged, within the past 15 years, a new type of 
survey—the cooperative survey, sometimes called the 
citizen survey because of the inclusion of local 
citizens in the survey staff. 

The cooperative school survey uses both outside 
specialists and local people. Favorable action follow- 
ing a survey is thought to be more likely if local 
educators and local citizens have a part in making 
the survey. The implementive purpose—the desire 
that favorable action follow the survey—is so strong 
in the cooperative survey that the terms cooperative 
and implementive are almost synonymous, although 
one word refers to staff and the other to purpose. 
Probably no two cooperative surveys mix outside 
staff and local staff in exactly the same proportions, 
but the organization of one of the first surveys known 
to feature the cooperative approach is illustrative. 
The Barrington, Rhode Island, school survey (63) 
was directed by a trio of persons, two faculty mem- 
bers from the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
and the Superintendent of Schools in Barrington. 
The working committees of the survey staff were 
composed of teachers, Principals, supervisors, secre- 
taries, custodians, students, officers of local govern- 
ment including the School Committee, and other 
citizens of Barrington. 

A number of aids have been developed to help 
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inexperienced persons who undertake participation in 
a cooperative survey. Sumption (68) gives detailed 
instructions for citizen participation in cooperative 
school surveys. As a special aid in the appraisal of 
school buildings and sites by inexperienced local 
survey workers, new types of score cards with asso- 
ciated appraisal standards have been prepared by 
Boicourt (8) and by Landes and Sumption (39). 

The relative advantages of the outside survey, the 
self-survey, and the cooperative survey have not 
been subjected to scientific analysis until recently. 
Much scholarly work still remains to be done; how- 
ever, three studies, all completed since 1950, do 
much to clarify the issue. Husbands (34), comparing 
the survey reports of local teachers and of outside 
specialists on the same school programs, found the 
teachers interested in more adequate teaching mate- 
rials and in better classroom facilities but less con- 
cerned about their own curriculum practices or about 
standards of teaching and learning. Furthermore, 
there were many disagreements and inconsistencies 
in the teachers’ reports as to what the curriculum 
practices actually were and what they should be. 
This strongly suggests that there is no substitute for 
the specialist in securing fundamental, comprehen- 
sive, and consistent analysis of a situation. On the 
other hand, the studies by Boicourt (8) and by 
Landes (38), which compared the judgments of spe- 
cialists, local educators, and local citizens recorded 
on specially designed building and site score cards, 
show that the nonspecialist can with sufficient guid- 
ance reach approximately the same conclusions as 
the specialist in at least some areas of survey work. 
Boicourt reports rank-order correlations of .90 be- 
tween citizen ratings and specialist ratings of school 
buildings and sites; Landes reports correlations from 
.75 to .90 between laymen, teachers, and specialists. 

Perhaps these three studies justify the faith cur- 
rently being placed in the cooperative survey in 
which specialists are at hand to provide guidance 
while local educators and citizens, who must in the 
end decide what actually is to be done, form their 
opinions. There remains a need for additional studies 
that will test the results of the various types of 
surveys and explore the many ways of relating 
specialists and local contributors in the cooperative 
survey. 

PROCEDURES, PROBLEMS, AND TECH- 
NIQUES. The quality of surveys could be improved 
and unfortunate errors in surveying could be avoided 
through familiarity on the part of survey workers 
with the literature on procedures, problems, and 
techniques. Any effort to develop a standardized set 
of operations for school surveys, however, is unwise. 
English (30) effectively presented both the advan- 
tages and the limitations of operational summaries 
in his study of the techniques used for determining 
school building needs in nine surveys. He pointed 
out that no single list of techniques can be established 
for future surveys, because each new survey must 
be adapted to meet a situation which is to some 
extent unique. On the other hand, a knowledge of 
the techniques which others have found useful will 
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give the survey worker more resources for meeting 
new surveying situations. Identical comments to these 
on techniques by English could be made with refer- 
ence to procedures and problems. 

The procedures for conducting school surveys, in- 
cluding considerations of cost, staff relationships, and 
manner of reporting, have been treated with particular 
reference to local school district surveys (16) and 
surveys of higher education (28, 31). A recent inves- 
tigation of a survey in the Gary, Indiana, public 
schools by the National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education (46) has yielded 
a number of helpful conclusions about procedures 
in highly controversial survey situations. The Com- 
mission’s lists of safeguards for educators on survey 
teams, for school systems to be surveyed, and for 
the survey process should prevent many future diffi- 
culties for both those being surveyed and those 
making surveys. 

The problems examined in school surveys have 
been summarized on several occasions. Briggs (13), 
Caswell (18), Radcliffe (56), and Sayers (60) tabu- 
lated problems of high schools treated in school 
surveys. Bean (4) reported trends in the problems 
treated by surveys of school buildings and sites. 
Morning (43) studied the amount of attention given 
to the curriculum in surveys before 1932. Cooke 
(20) reported the consideration given to age-grade 
distributions in 59 school surveys. Boucher (10), 
Holdeman (32), Linton (41), O'Dell (51), and 
Smith (64) tabulated the problems treated in large 
numbers of comprehensive city school surveys. The 
problems or topics treated by surveys have not 
attracted the attention of research workers in recent 
years. 

The techniques used in school surveying, either 
for collecting descriptive data or for making analyses 
which yield evaluative judgments and recommenda- 
tions, are supported by a body of research which 
ranges over test construction and interpretation, 
score-card development, interview and questionnaire 
technique, mechanical data processing, and other 
ways of collecting and handling data. There is no 
doubt that a reciprocal relationship has existed be- 
tween the development of school surveys and the 
development of techniques for securing and using 
data. Studies of techniques with particular reference 
to their use in surveys have consisted primarily of 
frequency counts of the techniques. Several of the 
studies which summarized the topics or problems 
treated in surveys also tabulated the techniques used 
in examining those problems. Thus Bean (4), Rad- 
cliffe (56), and Sayers (60) listed the techniques of 
survey investigation as well as the problems investi- 
gated. Branson (12), Caswell (19), English (30), 
and Vaughan (74) reported studies devoted more 
exclusively to techniques. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF SURVEYS. 
For the student of education, the recommendations 
from school surveys constitute a rich collection of 
the finest professional judgment available on the 
practical problems of education, Even though many 
of the surveys were completed years ago, their 
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recommendations continue in large measure to be 
pertinent to today’s educational problems. During 
the beginning years of the survey movement, various 
writers commented on notable recommendations 
from the surveys with which they were familiar. 
Perhaps the most elaborate example of this type of 
recollection of survey proposals is Engelhardt's dis- 
cussion (29) in 1931 of major needs in school 
administration. Briggs (13) published the earliest 
systematic study of recommendations in 1916. He 
brought together recommendations on the high 
school. Later studies with regard to high schools have 
been provided by Bové (11), who tabulated standards 
recommended for high schools in sixty surveys; by 
Radcliffe (56), who dealt only with the problems of 
teacher personnel in high schools; and by Sayers 
(60). Two articles by Deffenbaugh (26, 27) sum- 
marize recommendations about school boards. 
Stullken (67) summarized the findings and recom- 
mendations on the school principal in one hundred 
survey reports. Meyer (42) made a similar study of 
the duties of superintendents of schools, Benton (6) 
reported survey recommendations on administrative 
organization and procedures, and Bean (4) used 
school building and site surveys to secure the stand- 
ards used in support of recommendations on facilities. 

State school surveys are particularly valuable as a 
source of generalizations on the administrative prob- 
lems of education. Pittenger (53) based his recom- 
mendations with respect to both state and local 
school administrative problems on 14 state surveys. 
Deffenbaugh (25) provided a similar study based on 
12 state school surveys. Covert (24) used both state 
and local school surveys in supporting the idea of 
large administrative districts for schools. In two 
studies the treatment given to various phases of the 
instructional program in state and local school survey 
reports has been examined. Titterington (71) re- 
ported recommendations on instruction in the social 
sciences from 27 surveys, and Lathrop (40) reported 
findings and recommendations regarding textbooks 
and other teaching aids. 

Purdom (55) began the effort to summarize all 
the recommendations for a broad series of topics. 
He canvassed 26 surveys for recommendations on 
the school board, administrators, teachers, the school 
plant, health work in the schools, and elementary- 
school courses of study. Cooper (22) summarized 
and tabulated all recommendations from 25 city 
school surveys published between 1930 and 1945. 
Benben (5), in the most recent study of survey 
recommendations, examined trends in recommenda- 
tions from the beginning of the survey movement 
with reference to the board of education, the super- 
intendency, school organization, personnel, curricu- 
lum, and plant. 

LIMITATIONS AND VALUES. An issue which 
probably should loom larger than it does in survey 
work is the extent to which the scientific approach 
is used in the conduct of surveys. Authoritative 
judgments and recommendations, unsupported by 
evidence, deserve respectful consideration; but au- 
thority alone is a poor substitute for “getting the 
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facts” and “proving the point.” In the only study 
available on this issue (22), disappointingly small 
use of objective procedures in support of recommen- 
dations was found in city school survey reports. 
Only 13.9 percent of 5764 recommendations were 
supported by the presentation of objective evidence. 
Much of the evidence termed “objective” was heavily 
loaded with subjective elements. One of the larger 
avenues for the improvement of surveys appears to 
lie in the direction of making them more objective, 
more scientific. Although new inventions of tech- 
niques are undoubtedly desirable in order to increase 
objectivity, much improvement in survey method- 
ology could be secured simply by making greater 
use of the objective techniques already available. 

The value of surveys as catalysts for action and 
for progress is a question which has been settled 
beyond any reasonable doubt. There may be other 
efficient methods of stimulating progress in schools, 
and undoubtedly some surveys are more useful than 
others, but there should no longer be any doubt 
that surveys in general have great value. Nine studies, 
at least, are available to show the favorable results 
which arise from survey activity. From the first study 
in 1917 by Koos (36), through later studies by Bond 
(9), Caswell (16), Holdeman (32), Napier (44), 
and Sumption (69), to a set of three recent Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh doctoral studies by Newman (47), 
Ricart (59), and Thomas (70), the conclusion is 
always the same. School surveys are followed by 
favorable action on the recommendations in the 
survey reports. The findings which Thomas reported 
are typical. Checking 540 recommendations on build- 
ings and sites from 16 survey reports, his interviews 
with school officials indicated that 35.0 percent of 
the recommendations were completely implemented, 
15.9 percent were partially implemented, and favor- 
able action at a later date was anticipated for 16.7 
percent of the recommendations, In the studies by 
Newman and Ricart, which were not restricted to 
buildings and sites but which had the advantage of 
being evaluative surveys for accreditation, between 
65 and 70 percent of over 1400 recommendations 
for 28 high schools had received favorable action, 
and action on the remaining recommendations had 
been postponed with some possibility of favorable 
consideration later. 
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Research in science education has been conducted 
for slightly more than half a century. It is instructive 
to examine the historical antecedents of the modern 
science program, which is one of the newest academic 
areas to achieve prominence in the school curricu- 
lum. Over the last century one may trace the transi- 
tion in a relatively unbroken line from a plea for 
mere toleration and acceptance of science in the cur- 
riculum in the writings of such men as Herbert 
Spencer and Thomas Huxley, to the present-day 
demand that there be an adequate general orientation 
in sciences for all and some technical and specialized 
training at the secondary-school level for those who 
will find their vocations in science fields. 

In spite of tremendous changes in science education 
during the past century, these have hardly kept pace 
with the changes in society which have resulted from 
discoveries in science and their impact through tech- 
nology. The classical concept of education did not 
yield ground readily, especially at the college level. 
The academies, possibly because they were more 
Tesponsive to the public, introduced science into their 
Programs during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the early part of the nineteenth century. 
The first public high school in Boston in 1821 in- 
cluded geography, navigation and surveying, natural 
philosophy, and astronomy in its curriculum. Some 
evidence of the reluctance with which colleges moved 
in a direction of greater emphasis on science is to be 
found in the fact that it was not until 1872 that 
Harvard pioneered the way by accepting physics for 
credit toward its entrance requirements. 

SIGNIFICANT REPORTS. Although research in 
science education is entirely a twentieth-century de- 
velopment, much of its direction and contribution 
cannot be understood or appreciated apart from the 
matrix of conflicting educational theories, philoso- 
phies, and practices which were a part of the larger 
scientific movement. The Period around 1900 was 
Pivotal for science education as it was for much of 
education in general. The convergence of a large 
number of social, political, economic, and scientific 
factors necessitated a basic reorganization of educa- 
tion in which science education shared, and was 
perhaps the area most fundamentally affected. It is 
in this context that the famous Committee of Ten 
Teport is best understood. 

i It would be hard to overstate the case for the 
influence of the report of the Committee of Ten 
(115). The report appeared at a strategic time in 
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American education and represented the convictions 
of a group of very able men whose institutional asso- 
ciations virtually guaranteed widespread influence of 
the views expressed. The committee arranged for 
three conferences on sciences: one to treat physics, 
astronomy, and chemistry; another to treat natural 
history, including biology, zoology, botany, and 
physiology; and a third on geography, which included 
physical geography, geology, and meteorology. The 
conferences were intended ostensibly to treat science 
instruction as it related to the secondary school. 
However, in every instance, problems of elementary 
education were involved in the committee delibera- 
tions. It is significant that the problems of science 
instruction at both the elementary- and secondary- 
school levels which were considered by these groups 
are still problems of science instruction today. Spe- 
cifically, the conferences considered the problem of 
adequately trained teachers, more and better labora- 
tory instruction, and the conflicting needs of general 
and specialized education. It is somewhat ironic that 
a report which acknowledged that the secondary 
schools of the United States existed for the purpose 
of preparing for the duties of life that “small propor- 
tion of children in the country—a proportion small 
in number but very important to the welfare of the 
nation—who show themselves able to profit by an 
education prolonged to the eighteenth year” became 
the basis for the definition of college entrance units. 
The three science conferences in joint session resolved 
that at least one quarter of the time of the high- 
school students should be devoted to high-school 
science courses, and that this amount of work should 
be required for admission to college. 

In spite of the fact that the committee advocated 
Practices which were educationally unsound and 
gave its endorsement to other educational practices 
which at present would be regarded as unacceptable, 
the committee report did much to further the cause 
of science education. It tended to stabilize the science 
offerings and led to the discontinuance of the short 
courses in the various specialized sciences which had 
contributed so much to the superficiality and general 
ineffectiveness of science instruction. The emphasis 
on laboratory and other direct experiences and on 
the necessity for properly qualified teachers strikes 
sympathetic notes today. The work and influence of 
the committee eventually led to the establishment 
of a College Entrance Examination Board under the 
aegis of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 

The influence of the committee was effected pri- 
marily on the textbooks written shortly after the 
report was published and the syllabi and other in- 
structional materials prepared by numerous state 
departments of public instruction. As a result of the 
work of the Science Conferences, the sequence of 
science courses evolved for the four years of high 
school consisted of physical geography, biology, 
physics, and chemistry. 

The famous report of the Commission on Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education (113) was prob- 
ably of greatest significance in the fact that it tended 
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to shift the emphasis away from subject matter as 
such, toward what might be called the social utility 
concept. In the interval between the appearance of 
the report by the Committee of Ten and the report 
of the Committee on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, many significant social and educational 
events had transpired. Mental discipline and the vari- 
ous faculty psychologies were being placed more 
and more on the defensive, more than four times as 
many students were enrolled in the secondary schools, 
the nation had been through a war, and the tech- 
nological revolution had continued at an ever-accel- 
erating pace. The Science Committee of the Commis- 
sion on Reorganization of Secondary Education 
submitted a report (114) which held that science 
could make unique and valuable contributions to six 
of the seven basic aims of education: health, ethical 
character, leisure time, citizenship, worthy home 
membership, and vocations. Perhaps of most impor- 
tance was the encouragement which it gave to gear 
instruction in the sciences to the achievement of 
larger social goals. 

The NSSE Yearbook A Program for Teaching 
Science (118) had a profound effect upon the course 
of science education. The members of the committee 
that prepared this yearbook were in key educational 
institutions which were training a significantly large 
proportion of the young men who were to assume 
responsibility for science education and research in 
other major institutions. The volume sought to pre- 
sent a general plan for an integrated program of 
science teaching and succeeded to an extent far 
greater than most educational pronouncements. With 
its emphasis on major generalizations of science, it 
affected course syllabi and textbooks profoundly. It 
gave direction to a large proportion of the research 
in science education for a quarter of a century, and 
was the sine qua non of graduate study in science 
education. Its definite stand in favor of elementary 
science as contrasted to nature study no doubt con- 
tributed to the rapid development of science in the 
elementary school. 

The yearbook also was influential in closing the 
gap between educational theory and practice in sci- 
ence instruction. Desirable progress has resulted from 
this unifying influence. It aided materially in crystal- 
lizing educational thought with reference to science 
education and reduced confusion and uncertainty 
considerably. It represented an additional step in the 
direction of basing the selection of science content 
on personal and social criteria. One of the contribu- 
tors called it the “first report on science education,” 
It justly deserved to be so designated and is one of 
the landmarks in science education. 

Of all the authoritative pronouncements on science 
education extant, Science in General Education, pre- 
pared by a Committee of the Progressive Education 
Association (130), most completely accepts the social 
utility concept of education, The committee returned 
again and again to a consideration of the interaction 
of science and the social world, stressing that “edu- 
cational processes and goals must be relevant to the 
needs of the learner as he interacts with his social 
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medium” and that the tools of science should be 
employed in solving the crucial problems of social 
living and as a basis for developing an understanding 
of social problems. Another feature of this report 
was that it touched upon areas neglected in previous 
treatments of science education. Sex education is a 
good illustration of this point. Special commendation 
should be made of the emphasis placed on the idea 
that newer instructional objectives require different 
methods of evaluation. The continuous nature of 
evaluation and the fact that all dimensions of the 
educational process should be involved in it was 
stressed. Perhaps the outstanding contribution is to 
be found in the suggestions of newer methods and 
techniques of evaluation. 

One finds further support for science in general 
education in the Report of the Harvard Committee 
on Objectives of General Education in a Free Society 
(61). This committee stated its belief that “science 
instruction in general education should be charac- 
terized mainly by broad integrative elements—the 
comparison of scientific with other modes of 
thought, the comparison and contrast of individual 
sciences with one another, the relations of science 
with its past, and with general human history, and 
of science with problems of human society.” These 
are areas in which science can make a lasting contri- 
bution to the general education of all students. 

Perhaps more influential has been the position of 
the committee with reference to science instruction for 
general education at the college level. The character- 
istics of two such general education courses in physi- 
cal science and in biological science were considered. 
It was stated that neither course is regarded as a 
systematic factual survey, but rather “should com- 
municate by discussion and example the methods by 
which scientific knowledge has advanced in the past 
four hundred years and should illustrate the combina- 
tion of logical analysis, careful observation and 
experimentation, and imaginative insight which has 
characterized the great scientific advances in the 
past.” However, the report also gave considerable 
emphasis to historical development, in which science 
is regarded as a part of the total intellectual and 
historical process. Certain classic experiments in the 
history of science and certain issues or problems of 
historical significance were suggested for use as a 
means of demonstrating how man has arrived at 
higher orders of scientific conceptualization. The re- 
port served to stimulate the development and direc- 
tion of survey science courses in general education at 
the college level. 

To a considerable extent the Forty-sixth Yearbook 
of the NSSE (119) is an extension and an elabora- 
tion of the earlier yearbook. The increased impor- 
tance of science in the elementary school is reflected 
in the larger amount of space devoted to this level, 
The now recurrent theme of science in relation to its 
social implications is treated in considerable detail. 
There is a growing recognition of the greater respon- 
sibility of scientists in understanding and evaluating 
the social consequences of scientific discovery. The 
role of science as a great social force is recognized 
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and the fundamental importance of science in gen- 
eral education is clearly delineated. The committee 
stated its conviction that “the new program of science 
which emphasizes the development of desirable social 
behavior is organized around problems that have 
social value and are challenging and worthwhile to 
children.” The report is especially helpful in the 
concrete practical suggestions it offers to the class- 
room teacher. The chapter on evaluation is soundly 
conceived and provides excellent illustrations of test- 
ing some of the intangible objectives of science 
instruction. 

These major reports devoted to aspects of science 
education may be summarized by saying that in 
general they agree on certain elements, but on other 
aspects they show a rather continuously widening 
diversion. They have rather fully reflected the trends 
and general shifts in thinking relative to science edu- 
cation. There is agreement that adequately qualified 
teachers are essential to good science instruction, 
although the committees formulating the reports 
might well have disagreed on the details of what 
constitutes adequate teacher preparation. They also 
tend to agree that students need direct experience 
through science laboratory activities, and that chil- 
dren need to come in contact with scientific thought 
and materials at relatively early ages. The differences 
may be summarized by saying that in the earlier 
reports the focus was on subject matter, whereas in 
the later reports the focus tends to be on the child. 
The broadening conception of the nature of learning 
and newer psychological concepts have resulted in 
a broadening of the school’s objectives, and as a 
consequence have made necessary the development 
of more adequate evaluative techniques. Science has 
also come to be recognized as one of the pillars of 
general education. Through an analysis of over 1800 
publications, Hurd (68) has identified the trends 
over the last half-century and has briefly described 
the present status of thinking in science education 
with regard to (a) point of view, (b) objectives, (c) 
psychology of learning, (d) criteria for the selection 
of content, (e) organization of content, (f) labora- 
tory methods, (g) classroom methods, (h) textbooks 
and reference materials, (i) new types of courses, 
and (j) evaluation. 

A number of digests, reviews, and bibliographies 
rather thoroughly cover the research in the field of 
science education. The major studies completed prior 
to 1939 are described in three digests (42, 44, 47). 
Several issues of the Review of Educational Research 
review studies related to the teaching of natural 
sciences and mathematics (10, 34, 128, 129). The 
National Association for Research in Science Teach- 
ing recently adopted a policy of preparing an annual 
review of research in science education (4, 21, 30, 
97, 144). These sources give a reasonably compre- 
hensive account of research completed in the field. 
Curtis’ excellent review (43) of “milestones” in re- 
search discusses studies judged to have influenced the 
development of science education. 

STATUS OF SCIENCE EDUCATION. Through 
the years there has been a trend away from the 
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specialized science courses to the more generalized 
types, Some offerings such as botany and zoology 
have almost disappeared from the curriculum of the 
secondary school. Physiology and physics have shown 
substantial decreases, but chemistry has remained 
relatively constant in terms of percentage of total 
enrollment for more than sixty years. General science 
and biology have pre-empted the place of the spe- 
cialized sciences in the first years of high school. An 
integrated physical science course was introduced in 
many schools and marked a trend toward a more 
generalized type of course at the junior and senior 
level of high school; however, World War II ad- 
versely affected the development of this course (27). 
Other courses, basically scientific in character, have 
come into the curriculum because they represent 
fundamental social, consumer, or vocational needs. 
Such courses as health, conservation, physical science, 
senior science, electricity, radio, industrial science, 
agriculture, first aid, and photography fall in this 
category. A recent report gives the estimated percent- 
age of secondary-school students in the United States, 
excluding Grades XIII and XIV, enrolled in biology, 
chemistry, and physics as 19.6, 7.3, and 4.6, respec- 
tively (28). The situation in general science is more 
obscure. It is taught at all grade levels in the junior 
high school, frequently in a one-semester course at 
a given grade level. The variations in administrative 
organization of schools complicate the matter. The 
best available estimate indicates that approximately 
18.3 percent of the students in Grades IX to XII are 
enrolled in general science (74). 

Perhaps prompted by current shortages of techni- 
cally trained personnel, much has been written about 
the alleged failure of schools to attract students into 
science and mathematics courses in sufficient quantity. 
Much of the writing has been done by individuals 
not qualified to present an accurate picture of the 
status of science enrollments or offerings. A great 
number of errors and misconceptions have been 
given wide publicity in the newspapers and even in 
professional periodicals. When the errors have not 
been intentionally misleading, they have usually re- 
sulted from failure to take into consideration the 
tremendous increase in the secondary-school popula- 
tion, Thus, although the percent of enrollment in 
physics has shown a steady decline, the actual num- 
ber of students taking physics in high school has 
rather continuously increased. There is also failure 
to recognize the fact that a relatively greater percent- 
age of students in high schools today are probably 
not so well suited to college preparatory physics as 
in the more selective high school of half a century 
ago. Fortunately, there are a number of excellent 
publications which give an accurate and comprehen- 
sive picture of the past and present status of science 
instruction (67, 76, 103, 116). 

The development of the modern concept of science 
in the elementary school is so new that it is difficult 
to assess its status. A recent statement (17) gives 
some insight into the present situation. It is generally 
recognized that a considerable number of teachers 
in the elementary school are not well prepared to do 
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the kind of teaching in science which they would 
like to do. The knotty problem of articulation be- 
tween the elementary and the secondary school has 
not been solved at the present writing. Good science 
programs in the elementary schools will undoubtedly 
have pronounced effects on secondary-school science 
teaching and offerings. Solutions to some of the 
problems involved may eventually bring about the 
twelve-year science sequence which some have pro- 
posed. One trend in science in the elementary school 
which may be identified is a shift from emphasis on 
reading to an emphasis on experimentation. Another 
is a trend toward making greater use of field trips, 
projects, and problem-solving activities. 

Science in General Education at the College Level. 
Historically the convergence of many factors has led 
to a constantly broadening conception of the cur- 
riculum. The many fundamental philosophical and 
technical questions involved in trying to assay the 
appropriate role of science education in the training 
of the specialist as well as the general citizen has 
stimulated many investigations related to general 
education. The rapidly changing character of society 
has necessitated a continuous re-examination of the 
functions to be served by science instruction. The 
Harvard report (61) and the Progressive Education 
Association report (130), which have already been 
mentioned, bear on this. The growth and develop- 
ment of survey courses at the college level appears 
to be a reaction against the growth of specialism 
and the philosophy that knowledge for its own sake 
is inherently valuable, Several investigations provide 
evidence that the number of institutions offering 
survey-type science courses for general education is 
increasing (32, 150). However, there still is a definite 
need for research in the area of appropriate subject- 
matter content for general education courses (152). 
Particularly desirable would be investigations which 
would determine the long-term values to the student 
of the various types of content. 

Weaver’s critical analysis of current research on 
college-level general education science courses (151) 
identifies gaps and deficiencies in research. He con- 
cludes that the impact of recent developments in 
the behavioral sciences, educational psychology, and 
philosophy have not yet been reflected to any con- 
siderable extent in such research. 

The status of college science courses designed for 
general education was studied by Bullington (31). 
He reported that: (a) over half of the four-year 
institutions of higher learning in the United States 
offer general education science courses; (b) the most 
common type of program consists of companion 
courses in physical and biological science; (c) there 
has been a recent development of special single- 
subject courses; (d) the common types of teaching 
approaches are, in order of preference: the subject- 
matter survey, the study of selected units, the study 
of selected problems, and the historical approach; 
(e) about half of the colleges require one year of 
science for the general student and the other half 
require more than one year, with the two-year re- 
quirement being most common; and (f) many general 
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education science courses are being reorganized and 
improved (31). 

Van Deventer (146) has formulated 14 basic 
premises which are stated in the form of “principles” 
useful in the development of a general education 
course in science. This report is a significant explora- 
tory venture in seeking a common point of view 
characteristic of any and all science which can be 
presented effectively to the general student. There 
excellent annotated bibliographies of publications 
concerned with college-level general education courses 
in science are available (1, 108, 109). 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. An abundant literature 
on the purposes of science instruction is available; 
however, research is meager. One investigation has 
been fundamentally important in clarifying and 
establishing the objectives of science in the elemen- 
tary school (37). The following criteria were em- 
ployed in judging the appropriateness of objectives 
for elementary science: (a) content which when 
understood will influence the thought reaction of 
individuals and which has modified thinking in many 
fields; (b) content which is significant because of 
its function in promoting health, economy, and 
safety in private and public life; (c) content and 
characteristics which are essential to the interpreta- 
tion of the physical phenomena which commonly 
challenge children. This study has had a profound 
effect upon the later developments in the field of 
elementary science. 

Hunter and Ahrens (66) reported an investigation 
designed: (a) to measure the effect of the war on 
science objectives, (b) to determine to what extent 
science was being made functional in the daily lives 
of students, and (c) to determine to what extent the 
objectives reflect the newer patterns of educational 
philosophy. Over a period of four decades, several 
trends were identified; these included a trend toward 
objectives which were deemed worthwhile in terms 
of socialized and humanized values. There is a 
greater emphasis on health and a trend toward em- 
phasis on methods and attitudes which characterize 
scientific work. 

Although considerable thought has gone into the 
selection and refinement of objectives of instruction 
in science education, less effort seems to have gone 
into attempts to relate the defined objectives to 
classroom practices in a realistic manner. One at- 
tempt has been made to determine the factors in 
teaching situations which contribute most to achieve- 
ment of objectives in science instruction (3). An 
effort was also made to determine the relative con- 
tribution of factual information, understanding of 
principles, scientific attitudes, and intelligence to the 
understanding of the scientific method. 

A synthesis (15) of the various statements of 
objectives of science instruction which have appeared 
from time to time yielded the following five cate- 
gories of objectives: (a) development of understand- 
ing and insight into the forces and nature of the 
environment; (b) development of knowledge and 
understanding of the facts, principles, and concepts 
of science; (c) development of personal growth in 
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the habits and methods of science; (d) development 
of interests and appreciation of the benefits of 
science; and (e) development of democratic social 
attitudes toward the resources of science. A chrono- 
logical survey of research studies on principles of 
science as objectives of instruction is also available 
(100). 

Two studies have been devoted to aspects of the 
objectives of instruction in biology in high school. 
McKibben (106) points out the general application 
of biology to the life problems of all because biology 
touches upon man’s affairs at many points and has 
in its scope the solution of many problems which 
affect mankind. A shift from “intellectual” to “social” 
objectives was identified and seen to arise from 
social pressures engendered by immigration, the de- 
pression, and other factors. In another study Littrell 
(87) sought to determine the extent to which prac- 
tices in high-school biology laboratories conformed 
with present statements of objectives. It was con- 
cluded that biology teachers failed to discriminate 
effectively between objectives which were appropriate 
and those that were not appropriate for this type of 
laboratory instruction. Further evidence indicated that 
present practices do not conform satisfactorily with 
present statements of objectives. 

Another analysis has been made of some of the 
considerations involved in the formulation of objec- 
tives for teaching physics at the college level (120). 
The investigator held that explicit formulation of 
the objectives of a given course was necessary to: 
(a) help the instructor in his choice of content and 
method of instruction; (b) enable him to prepare 
adequate tests; and (c) establish communication 
among members of the staff, between staff and ad- 
ministration, and between staff and students. The 
objectives of science in general education at the 
college level have been variously stated, but a reason- 
able summary of many sources would include the 
following: (a) appreciation and understanding of the 
methods of science employed in solving problems, 
together with the ability to apply the method to 
practical problems confronting the individual; (b) 
stimulation of the student to think and study effec- 
tively in and about scientific materials; (c) provision 
of information which is essential to an educated 
individual in the modern world; and (d) appreciation 
of the essential continuities in the field of science. 

In general, aims and objectives have tended to 
become broader. There is a trend toward emphasis 
on operational definitions and behavioral correlates. 
The thought processes and methodology of science 
are emphasized. There is a disproportionately large 
body of opinion not supported by adequate research 
evidence. 

Principles of Science as Objectives. Many investi- 
gators have concerned themselves with the definition 
or identification of principles of science as instruc- 
tional objectives of science courses. In an early study 
Downing (51) attempted to identify science principles 
appropriate as objectives of instruction for the general 
student. The methods employed to identify the prin- 
ciples were: (a) an analysis of textbooks to see what 
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principles were deemed to be most important by 
the experts who wrote the textbooks; (b) an analysis 
of current periodicals, newspapers, widely read jour- 
nals, trade journals, and other materials to see what 
knowledge of science is required to read such publi- 
cations intelligently; and (c) an analysis of the life 
activities of individuals to see what principles of 
science were related to their activities. 

Robertson (134) attempted to determine principles 
of science appropriate as goals for instruction in the 
elementary grades and secured a list of 113 principles 
judged by specialists in elementary science to be 
suitable, Martin (101) and Wise (154) identified 
300 principles of biological science and 272 principles 
of physical science, respectively, which were signifi- 
cant for general education. These studies have been 
influential because of their direct effect on instruc- 
tional materials and testing, and because they have 
served as points of departure for other research 
projects. Another investigator (105) selected from 
this list of biological science principles important for 
general education those particular principles which 
might be appropriate for biology courses in high 
school, and attempted to determine the relative value 
of selected activities in contributing to an under- 
standing of the principles. In two important studies 
(35, 57) science principles significant for general 
education in earth science and soil and water con- 
servation have recently been identified. 

Scientific Method and Scientific Attitudes as Objec- 
tives. Undoubtedly man has approached some prob- 
lems in a scientific manner from the beginning of 
civilization, yet scholarly interest and research in the 
identification of the exact elements or aspects of this 
methodology are relatively recent developments. 
Present interest is usually traced to the writings of 
John Dewey, although one might speculate that the 
pragmatism of William James and the operational 
theory of meaning as developed by Charles Sanders 
Peirce may also have contributed to this present 
interest. Dewey's contention that the methodology of 
science is of equal or greater significance than the 
actual knowledge accumulated may also have been 
important. 

Until recently, one of the difficulties has been 
failure to discriminate clearly between scientific 
method and scientific attitudes. One survey of re- 
search studies concerned with scientific method as 
an objective of instruction has clearly identified this 
problem (78), It is evident that scientific method 
relates to procedural matters, whereas scientific atti- 
tudes are concerned with characteristics of individuals 
or with the points of view which they hold. Downing 
(50) presented an early, scholarly analysis of some 
of the elements of scientific thinking, together with 
appropriate safeguards, A clear distinction was not 
made, however, between those elements that might 
be properly identified as aspects of scientific method 
and those which might be called scientific attitudes. 

Keeslar (77) has made a rather comprehensive 
analysis of aspects of scientific method which would 
be suitable for instructional purposes in the second- 
ary school. He concluded that the elements of sci- 
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entific method are definite, are distinct from scientific 
attitudes, and are known and used by scientists. This 
report includes an abbreviated list of elements of 
the scientific method. These include: sensing a prob- 
lem and deciding to try to find the answer to it; 
defining the problem; studying the situation for all 
facts and clues bearing upon the problem; making 
the best tentative explanations or hypotheses as to 
the possible solutions of the problem; selecting the 
most likely hypothesis; inventing and carefully plan- 
ning one or more experiments to test the hypothesis, 
isolating the experimental factor whenever possible 
by using a control; testing that hypothesis by carrying 
out the experiment with great care and accuracy; 
running check experiments involving the same experi- 
mental factor to verify the results secured in the 
original experiment; drawing a conclusion; and mak- 
ing inferences based on this conclusion when facing 
new situations in which the same factors are operat- 
ing. Thus, scientific method is revealed to be a 
complex process involving a multiplicity of skills and 
understandings. Further research will no doubt reveal 
that a wide variety of experiences and activities are 
necessary to provide adequate training for effective 
use of this important method of inquiry. 

In one of the early investigations Curtis (45) 
sought to define the components of scientific attitude. 
Subsequent studies have done little to refine or extend 
this analysis of the characteristics of those who might 
be said to have a scientific attitude. Peel (126) has 
pointed out the limited extent to which modern 
psychological theory has influenced instruction in 
science and given some attention to the relationship 
of psychology to teaching of scientific thinking, which 
includes for him a concept of scientific attitude. 
Failure to have a definitive investigation devoted to 
an analysis and clarification of the concept of 
scientific attitude cannot be ascribed to the fact that 
it is not held to be important. In one recent investi- 
gation, scientific attitudes were rated as being the 
most important objectives of science instruction (33). 
As presently understood, the concept of scientific 
attitude seems to include the following characteristics: 
(a) belief in cause-and-effect relationship, (b) open- 
mindedness, (c) freedom from superstition, (d) 
suspended judgment, (e) freedom from prejudice, 
and (f) intellectual curiosity. Recently Reiner (132) 
made a rather intensive study of the ability to 
recognize cause-and-effect relationships. It seems evi- 
dent that additional research is warranted. Some 
unanswered questions include: How do such attitudes 
come into existence? How can they best be taught? 
What behavioral correlates are associated with such 
attitudes? How can teachers be persuaded to teach 
in a manner conducive to the development of such 
attitudes? Some implications for classroom practices 
of the research now available have been summarized 
in a recent article (8). 

Appreciations and Interests as Objectives. Most 
statements of objectives of science instruction include 
references to the development of appreciations and 
interests on the part of the student. Research has 
done little to dispel the nebulous quality of these 
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objectives. General statements are encountered to the 
effect that the study of science should contribute to 
the appreciation of science in the modern world, the 
work of great scientists of the past, and our present 
dependence on the fruits of scientific research and 
development. One is unable to determine, however, 
exactly what is meant by “appreciate.” Some study 
has been made of the interests of students as a basis 
for the selection of curriculum materials (156). 
Another investigator sought to identify specific areas 
of interest by sex and to relate interest, as expressed 
by a score on the Interest Index prepared by the 
evaluation staff of the Eight-Year Study, to reading 
and manipulative activities and to achievement in 
science (2). 

There is an imperative need for definitive studies 
of the curriculum and instructional practices as de- 
terminers of interest. The high interest in scientific 
phenomena of children in the lower grades in school 
all too frequently tends to disappear in adolescence. 
Research which might reveal the factors which are 
associated with this phenomenon would be especially 
pertinent at a time when there is a shortage of 
competent technical and scientific workers. 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION. Perhaps 
the area of instruction has been more extensively 
investigated by use of some of the newer statistical 
methods and designs than any other. The improve- 
ment of research methods has stimulated a consider- 
able amount of work of experimental character, and 
studies have tended to show steady improvement with 
respect to their design and rigor of treatment. Follow- 
ing the lead of the physical sciences, there seems to 
be a trend toward cooperative research in which 
teams of investigators combine their talents to explore 
problem areas. Some recent work has involved partic- 
ipation and cooperation of specialists in the various 
disciplines, administrators, and classroom teachers in 
a cooperative attack on problems of the science cur- 
riculum (86). 

Elementary. Research in the area of curriculum 
development for the elementary school has shown 
a continuous but uneven increase. Research has no 
doubt contributed to the growth of science in the 
elementary school from the period of incidental teach- 
ing of isolated bits of scientific information to the 
stage of developmental units based on broad science 
concepts. Such research in elementary science has 
not been extensive when compared with the volume 
produced at the secondary-school level. A number of 
independent studies show clearly that a great variety 
of topics, facts, concepts, and principles are being 
used in the elementary science program. This is taken 
as evidence that the concept of what constitutes a 
Suitable elementary-school science program is but 
hazily defined. In one study it was reported that only 
4 percent of the topics identified in an analysis of 
courses of study published within the period 1940 
to 1952 recurred in half of the 163 courses of study 
analyzed (52). 

A considerable amount of research has dealt with 
the selection and grade-placement of science experi- 
ences. Efforts to identify a specific grade placement 
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for certain science concepts have not met with notable 
success. No doubt individual differences among the 
students themselves as well as the range of under- 
standings which may be associated with any one 
concept make such determinations difficult. Some 
effort has been made to determine the content in 
elementary science desired by elementary school 
teachers (99). It was found that the teachers surveyed 
regarded electricity, living things, weather and cli- 
mate, astronomy, simple machines, plants, animals, 
magnetism, conservation, and health as the ten most 
essential units in the elementary science program. 

The textbooks employed in elementary science have 
also come in for scrutiny. There is some evidence 
that textbooks and well-qualified teachers agree to 
a reasonable extent on the areas to be included in the 
elementary science curriculum. One analysis demon- 
strated agreement so far as the general areas to be 
covered were concerned but showed marked differ- 
ence with respect to the topics and content to be 
contained in the specific areas (127). An investigation 
of the reading difficulty of elementary-school science 
textbooks (98) gave some evidence that textbooks 
are too difficult for the students for whom they are 
written, and little evidence that provision is made for 
increase in students’ reading ability as they progress 
through the academic year. Beeler (9) reported an 
extensive investigation of the use of analogy in 
science writings for children. The hypothesis that 
the use of analogy would show changes corresponding 
to changes in educational procedures was not sup- 
ported by the evidence. 

The term “integration” has been used in two differ- 
ent senses with reference to the elementary-school 
science program. It has referred to instances in which 
science has been combined with mathematics, geog- 
raphy, or other areas of the elementary-school cur- 
riculum and taught as part of a core. There is very 
limited evidence of the effectiveness of elementary 
science instruction when taught as part of a core. 
The studies that have been completed tend to reveal 
that no special value attaches to offering science in 
this manner (58, 95). The term has also been used 
in the sense that enrichment materials in such areas 
as conservation, health, and safety, are integrated 
with the ordinary science content. For enrichment, 
materials have been drawn from such representative 
areas as industry, conservation, and radio (26, 60, 
145). 

There are four basic teaching methods currently 
employed in teaching science in the elementary school; 
these are: (a) the incidental method, (b) definitely 
planned units, (c) subject core units, and (d) science 
concept units (137), In general, current opinion 
seems to favor the teaching of science based on 
broad-unit concepts in which a variety of instructional 
aids and experiences are provided. The problem of 
providing suitable laboratory experiences for elemen- 
tary-school programs is relatively unexplored. The 
use of audio-visual aids in elementary science instruc- 
tion appears to have been of little interest to research 
workers, if the dearth of investigations can be taken 
as evidence. The classic studies pertaining to the use 
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of films and radio broadcasts are now nearly twenty 
years old. Evaluative studies of audio-visual aids are 
not nearly so plentiful for the elementary school 
as they are for the secondary school. This would 
appear to be a fruitful area for additional research. 

Secondary and College. Some of the most elaborate 
investigations have had to do with the evaluation of 
the relative effectiveness of individual laboratory as 
compared with demonstration techniques. In one of 
the classic studies it was found that individual labora- 
tory was superior to demonstration in terms of abil- 
ities to: (a) manipulate apparatus, (b) perform 
experiments involving the use of apparatus, and (c) 
solve perplexities or projects involving the use of 
chemical facts in laboratory situations (64). The 
study revealed that individual laboratory work did 
not assist students materially in passing written tests. 
An excellent summary of 37 different investigations 
in this field was prepared by Cunningham (41). He 
concluded that demonstration methods are as effective 
as individual laboratory work if the aim is to produce 
learning of the informational type. However, when 
development of laboratory skills is an objective of 
instruction the laboratory methods are preferred. 

The following general conclusions of the relative 
instructional effectiveness of demonstrations as com- 
pared to individual laboratory techniques at the 
secondary-school level are apparently justified: (a) 
Neither method can be considered best in every case; 
the objectives, facilities, and teaching skills will 
largely determine which method should be used. (b) 
Written tests cannot be used to measure all of the 
desired outcomes of a course in high-school science; 
some manipulative tests or tasks are needed to meas- 
ure laboratory skills. (c) Many of the studies are now 
outdated. The area is complex, and modern experi- 
mental design and statistical techniques could be 
advantageously employed to provide more satisfactory 
insights into all aspects of the problem. One of the 
problems which has made much of the research in- 
conclusive, so far as this area is concerned, is the 
failure to adopt a standard definition of the term 
demonstration. It has been applied to teaching experi- 
ences which are basically very different in their 
orientation and their effect on the students being 
instructed. A distinction is frequently made between 
“lecture demonstrations” and “experimental demon- 
strations” in which effective student participation in 
postulating, suggesting, testing, and concluding may 
occur. No doubt the effectiveness of the demonstra- 
tion depends to a degree on the amount of student 
participation and on the skill of the teacher as a 
demonstrator. 

Kruglak has contributed a number of studies re- 
lated to laboratory instruction in physics at the 
college level. In one of these studies (81) both pencil- 
and-paper tests and laboratory-performance tests were 
employed in evaluating the results of using lecture 
demonstrations and individual laboratory work with 
students who had been randomly assigned to control 
and experimental sections. Some evidence was found 
to support the conclusion that the individual method 
is superior for teaching manipulatory skills and tech- 
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niques and in understanding of skills needed to solve 
simple problems using apparatus and materials. Fur- 
ther evidence suggested that laboratory instructional 
methods do not materially affect the knowledge of 
facts and principles of physics and the ability to apply 
them. Similar results were obtained in a second study 
(79) in which a third group had neither demonstra- 
tion nor individual laboratory experiences. Students 
deprived of laboratory and demonstration experiences 
suffer most on performance tests and least on theory 
tests. The evidence tends to corroborate inferences 
which might be drawn from earlier studies made at 
the secondary level. 

A number of investigations have attempted to de- 
termine the extent to which certain aspects of scien- 
tific method can be taught (11, 20, 46, 62, 71, 82). 
A reasonable generalization which might be drawn is 
that it is possible to teach the various aspects of 
scientific method. The studies should provide valuable 
insights to the classroom teacher as to the techniques 
by which this might be accomplished. However, there 
is some controversy over whether or not there is 
indeed a “scientific method.” Further questions have 
been raised as to whether or not any such method, 
if it exists, could be applied to fields other than 
science proper. As a result there has been a tendency 
in current literature in science education to refer to 
“problem-solving” rather than to “scientific method.” 
Obviously problem-solving embraces many of the 
skills identified as a part of scientific method. It is 
equally obvious that really satisfactory problem- 
solving activity would involve certain attitudinal char- 
acteristics on the part of the problem-solver, which 
might be regarded as scientific in character, Problem- 
solving ability is a highly complex matrix of manipu- 
lative, attitudinal, intellectual, and possibly other 
components. A recent thorough analysis and check 
list of problem-solving behavior has been prepared 
(124). The analysis is indicative of the innumerable 
occasions in science classrooms which may be used 
to aid in the development of some of the character- 
istics which are essential to scientific thinking and 
scientific inquiry. Some experimental work with the 
problem-solving approach has been reported at the 
college level (49). 

In recent decades there has been an increasing 
emphasis on the use of enrichment materials of all 
kinds. This tendency has manifested itself through 
the use of library resources, commercially prepared 
materials from industry and other sources, field trips, 
outside speakers, and an extensive array of multi- 
sensory aids. Research in the field has tended to 
emphasize the importance of appropriate methods 
of utilization, content, and the special uses of the 
various enrichment materials. A number of investiga- 
tions have been made which seek to determine the 
extent to which supplementary materials from cur- 
rent periodical literature can be used to enrich science 
instruction (70, 84, 94). Consensus is that such 
materials contain much of value to science instruction 
and that they are not being used to the extent that 
is desirable and practicable. Some fields to which 
commercially available materials have been shown 
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to contribute are forest and soil conservation, con- 
sumer education, health, aviation, and safety. 

Science educators have been active in research 
related to multisensory aids to instruction. Part of 
this is no doubt due to their familiarity with demon- 
stration techniques and with apparatus and materials 
in general. Many of the classic studies in audio-visual 
aids involved science subjects (6, 136). The general 
findings have been that when such aids are used in 
a manner consistent with sound educational and 
psychological principles they are effective aids to 
classroom instruction (107). There is some evidence 
that greater care should be exercised in directing the 
learning which is expected to result from the utiliza- 
tion of various audio-visual aids (5). Because of the 
concrete nature of multisensory aids it was thought 
that their use might be especially beneficial to stu- 
dents of lower intelligence. Recent studies have tended 
to show that this is not true; instead, such aids are 
equally effective or more so for gifted students (141, 
142). 

Since World War II the growth of science clubs, 
science fairs and congresses, and a wide variety of 
programs to provide aids, awards, and scholarships 
has been marked. National professional organizations 
and other agencies have been active in promoting 
interest in science and means by which both science 
teachers and science students could gain recognition 
and more tangible rewards. With the possible excep- 
tion of scholarships, the effects of these various 
programs have been inadequately explored (56). 
Certainly it has not been conclusively demonstrated 
that either science clubs or science fairs contribute 
effectively to the achievement of the objectives of 
science instruction. It is not known whether they 
effectively motivate regular classroom work, whether 
they stimulate better achievement, or whether certain 
other objectives of the school are better attained as 
a result of engaging in such cocurricular activities. 
A large number of opinions on the values of such 
participation have been published, but concrete re- 
search evidence is lacking. Some investigation of the 
quality of the judging of science exhibits in science 
fairs has been made (92). Apparently, more exacting 
and objective standards are required if the judgments 
rendered are to possess the validity and reliability 
which is desired. 

Considering the rather enormous sum of money 
which is invested in science textbooks and workbooks 
each year by students, parents, and school districts, 
it is indeed amazing that so little research relating to 
textbooks and workbooks has been reported. The 
textbook is a factor common to virtually every class- 
room in science, and certainly workbooks are used 
in a very large percentage of science classes. Research 
relating to the appropriate use of science textbooks 
and workbooks and to their contribution to the 
objectives of instruction is virtually nonexistent. 
There is a great volume of opinion and a general 
condemnation of the so-called “textbook method.” 
Perhaps such an attitude has served to prevent legiti- 
mate inquiry as to the appropriate role of textbooks 
and workbooks in science classrooms and hindered 
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the development of extensive research relating to 
the content, format, illustrations, exercises, and their 
various other features. Some studies have been made 
of the readability of textbooks (96) and of teaching 
aids which are included in biology textbooks for 
teachers (138). One analysis of physics and general 
science workbooks tended to reveal that they employ 
a traditional approach (93). The workbooks do not 
seem well calculated to contribute markedly to the 
development of many of the major objectives of 
science instruction. 

STUDIES OF THE SCIENCE STUDENT. Events 
of the past half-century, and especially those during 
and following World War II, have emphasized the 
need for changes in the concept of education. Educa- 
tion has been removed from the category of a luxury 
for those who were able to afford it and has become 
a necessity for all. Society’s need for specialists has 
outrun the supply, particularly in the area of mathe- 
matics and science (155). With a realization that 
the future welfare of society is inextricably related 
to that small but significant proportion of the general 
population who are known as gifted has come a 
greater concern for the quality of education provided 
for gifted children. 

The education of gifted children has assumed par- 
ticular importance in recent years. Concern has been 
evident for present and possible future needs of both 
the individual and society. Studies have been made 
of the origin of interests in scientific fields. However, 
there remain serious questions for which additional 
research might provide appropriate answers. Young 
children have interests in a large number of, science 
areas, yet adolescents have not been as interested in 
science as they might have been. It is not clear as 
to why some adolescents lose their earlier interest 
in scientific phenomena. It has not been determined 
whether or not instruction in science has been inferior 
to instruction in other academic fields. There is also 
a question as to whether or not inferior instruction 
is more detrimental to the gifted student than to any 
other. Research directed toward identifying specific 
curriculum procedures, materials, and processes which 
nurture and develop new and enriched interests of 
children, especially in the science area, is badly 
needed, 

Elementary-School Students. Considerable attention 
has been given to the problem of concept formation 
at the elementary-school level. Research workers have 
usually concerned themselves with the age or grade 
levels at which certain concepts may be introduced. 
Closely related studies have been made of the ability 
of children to generalize (7, 40, 63, 123). It is clear 
that even relatively young children are able to gen- 
eralize to some extent, and that this is not a skill 
which suddenly appears but one that develops steadily 
with maturation. Thus, certain instructional objectives 
may be pertinent at all or at several grade levels, 
although the achievement of the children will vary 
in terms of the complexity of the responses made and 
in terms of the degree of understanding. 

The area of aspects of reading as they apply to 
science experiences seems to have been inadequately 
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explored. There is some indication that unique factors 
are involved in developing the ability to read for 
problem-solving (139). Some attention—but perhaps 
not nearly enough—has been given to the problem 
of attitude development in the elementary schools. 
Surely at this age the impact of the instructional 
process on attitude development is likely to be more 
effective than at later stages in the life of the child. 
Such studies as have been completed indicate that 
it is possible to influence the behavior of children 
by modification of their attitudes (88). It has also 
been demonstrated that superstitious beliefs held by 
students can be reduced by appropriate instruction 
(147). The evidence available suggests that teachers 
should be much more conscious of attitude develop- 
ment, and that if desirable attitudes are to result 
from instruction deliberate effort to secure this out- 
come must be made. In comparing relative progress 
made by fifth- and eighth-graders, Brown (29) found 
that gain in science information in the three-year 
interval is considerably greater than improvement in 
attitudes, The study also suggested that rural chil- 
dren have more favorable attitudes than urban 
children, 

Because of the close relationship between interest 
and motivation, some attention has been given to 
interests and interest development in elementary- 
school children (55, 73, 112, 148). The results of the 
studies have indicated that interests are not particu- 
larly stable; the studies are somewhat consistent in 
revealing that topics relating to biological sciences 
are more appealing than topics from certain other 
areas. This may be due to the emotional impact 
which such materials have upon children, and to 
direct experiencing with pets, their own bodies, and 
other biological phenomena of their environment. 
As in the case of attitudes, research in interest devel- 
opment has by no means exhausted the field. 

Secondary-School Students. Because the secondary 
school tends to mark the beginning of differentiated 
curriculums and the operation of the elective system 
on a large scale, considerable study has been given 
to the problem of guidance of gifted children at this 
level. Such individuals need to be identified and 
motivated to set educational goals and to select a 
program of study appropriate to their potential. 
One unique longitudinal study of the selection and 
training of future scientists has been made (22, 23, 
24, 25). Perhaps the most significant aspect of the 
investigation lies in the identification of four “patent 
factors” which seem to affect the origin of interests 
in science in students with science potential; they are: 
(a) high intelligence of the type which is revealed 
by success on tests of intelligence, mathematics, and 
verbal skills; (b) well-trained teachers; (c) oppor- 
tunities for work in science; and (d) success in 
science over and above success in other intellectual 
and artistic endeavors. 

There can be little doubt that the extensive scholar- 
ship programs, science club movements, science 
camps, and other similar programs have been estab- 
lished in the hope of providing more attractive in- 
centives for gifted students to enter the study of 
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science. Science teachers have also been receiving 
some recognition, since the quality of science instruc- 
tion seems to have a great influence on science interest 
development in adolescents (91). 

A number of studies relating to science interests 
of secondary-school students have been reported. 
There is some indication that the interests of adoles- 
cents do not necessarily correspond to the materials 
selected for inclusion in courses of study, textbooks, 
and other instructional materials (14, 85). In addition 
to determining special areas of interest in science, 
some attention has been given to the interrelation- 
ships of reading, manipulation, and science interests, 
and to the relation between average marks in science 
and interests (2). The origin of science interests has 
also been studied (125). Although the studies in this 
area are suggestive and indicate that the junior high 
school science program is critical in determining 
whether students are likely to continue the study 
of science, such studies do not really reach the heart 
of the problem. The crucial problem is to determine 
exactly how classroom procedures and materials can 
be employed to influence and shape in more desir- 
able directions the interests which students actually 
have. 

There seems to have been inadequate recognition 
of the fact that reading in high-school science subjects 
is highly specialized. The reading of scientific mate- 
rials requires, among other skills, the ability to: (a) 
use a specific vocabulary, (b) locate materials, (c) 
read for detail, (d) see relationships, (e) organize 
facts, and (f) form generalizations. Most of these 
skills are likely to demand slow, careful, and critical 
reading. Students are not always sensitive to the fact 
that the speed of reading must be varied to adapt 
to the level of difficulty of various materials. The 
problem of specialized vocabulary appears to be the 
most acute. Not only are there complex words which 
are unfamiliar, but very frequently common words 
are used in a highly specialized context unfamiliar 
to the student. Such words as moment, culture, slide, 
mass, and drag illustrate this point. Some studies have 
been reported (122, 139), but on the whole the 
specialized problems of reading as related to science 
instruction appear to be inadequately explored. The 
application of formulas of various kinds to determine 
difficulty level of reading materials does not seem 
a wholly adequate method, since these formulas do 
not take into account the inherent difficulty of the 
concepts being treated. 

College Students. Studies in science education are 
not as plentiful at the college level as they are at 
the secondary level, but the number is increasing. 
However, some investigations have been made of the 
opinions held by college students, and such opinions 
have been used in the evaluation of general educa- 
tion science courses. There is evidence that consider- 
able validity may characterize student judgment (39). 
Two studies indicate that students are, in general, 
most interested in information which is concerned 
with their personal welfare and in those things which 
are of particular import in their current environment 
(13, 135). The results of another study indicated 
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that college students (a) lack understanding, or at 
least the ability to distinguish clearly between pure 
science and its application; (b) fail to understand the 
necessity for freedom in scientific investigations; and 
(c) confuse the purpose of scientific investigation 
(153). It was further found that the number of 
science courses taken does not materially alter the 
opinions which students hold on these matters. 

Some attention has been given to the thinking 
processes of students. One investigation attempted to 
determine whether untrained subjects could think 
logically (111). There is adequate evidence to suggest 
that among college students animistic thinking is 
present in a much larger proportion than it should 
be (38); this suggests that instructors may be neither 
conscious of the problem nor communicating effec- 
tively to their students. Evaluation should include 
measurement of the student’s development of skill in 
thinking (53). 

STUDIES OF THE SCIENCE TEACHER. The 
proper training of a science teacher for elementary, 
secondary, and junior-college levels is an unresolved 
and highly controversial issue. The problem of pro- 
viding adequate training is exceedingly complex. 
Many individuals and commissions have submitted 
various recommendations, but these seem not to have 
been adopted extensively. The many aspects of quali- 
fying a teacher for a present-day teaching position, 
the lack of homogeneity in the area of science itself, 
and the administrative and curricular problems en- 
countered in multipurpose institutions, are all relevant 
to the problem of working out satisfactory preservice 
programs for the various teaching levels. A number 
of studies have been made on certification, teaching 
load, qualifications, distribution of required courses, 
required preservice training, in-service training, and 
supply and demand as these pertain to science teach- 
ing. 

Elementary-School Teachers. Almost irrespective 
of the criteria which have been employed, it has 
generally been concluded that elementary-school 
teachers are unprepared to do the kind of teaching 
in elementary science that they desire and need to 
do (36, 48, 65, 83). There is evidence that the typical 
science courses taken by elementary-school teachers 
do not make the proper contribution to the teaching 
effectiveness of classroom teachers in the elementary 
grades. There is some indication that teachers need 
a professionalized science course if their needs are 
to be met. There is also evidence that formal course 
work alone is not sufficient Preparation for teaching 
science in the elementary school. Although it is ob- 
vious that more adequate preservice training for the 
elementary-school teacher is needed, it is equally 
apparent that for those teachers presently certified 
in-service training offers the only opportunity to up- 
grade the quality of instruction being provided. Some 
study has been made of the kinds of experiences the 
elementary teachers desire (12). It has also been 
shown that in-service training can be an effective 
Means of improving elementary-school science (140). 
Blanchet (16) has revealed that a large number of 
scientific misconceptions are held by teachers in 
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service. This is especially significant because of its 
obvious relationship to some of the objectives of 
science education, such as the teaching of science 
information and scientific attitudes. 

Secondary-School Teachers. Although inadequate 
Preparation of science teachers is probably not as 
common in the secondary as in the elementary 
school, there are great numbers of individuals who 
are not qualified for the positions which they hold 
(54, 149). Certain factors probably contribute to 
this situation. Science is a relatively heterogeneous 
field and the offerings are diverse; hence it is difficult 
for the teacher to qualify for all of the possible 
combinations of classes to be taught even in the 
science field alone; this is further complicated by the 
fact that a very large percentage of the nation’s 
schools enroll fewer than two hundred students, and 
thus the teacher must qualify not only in science but 
in other fields as well. Many persons who become 
teachers of science do not expect initially to do so, 
and thus the programs of study which they complete 
do not show the balance which carefully planned 
programs might have provided. Teaching assignments 
do not always reflect the best qualifications of 
teachers for classroom work. Most science teachers 
are men, and the competition of the armed services 
and industry has resulted in a loss of competent 
science teachers in the classroom. There is consider- 
able variability among the states in the requirements 
for certification. Some movement toward higher and 
more uniform requirements for certification to teach 
science would be desirable. 

College Instructors. Rankin (131) identified some 
of the problems involved in staffing college-level 
general education courses; he also studied instructor 
competencies. This report has obvious implications 
for modification of present graduate programs. Pres- 
ent graduate programs, calling as they do for intense 
specialization by prospective doctoral candidates, do 
not provide the best possible training and experience 
for prospective instructors of general education 
science courses. Factors of prestige, promotion in 
rank, opportunities for research and—in the opinion 
of some—the impossibility of finding or developing 
in a single individual the many competencies required 
to teach such a course, are all complicating features 
of the problem of faculty for general education 
science courses, 

FACILITIES FOR SCIENCE INSTRUCTION. It 
is a commonly accepted principle that equipment and 
facilities should be planned in terms of the educa- 
tional program. Modern educational theory, with its 
emphasis on flexibility and the wide use of various 
library, multisensory, and demonstration equipment, 
has obvious implications for the kind of facilities 
which should be provided. In view of the immense 
sums of money which have been expended recently 
and are likely to be spent at an accelerating rate in 
the next decade for facilities for science instruction, 
one is impressed by the paucity of educational re- 
search directed toward objective evaluation of facil- 
ities of various types. 

Few comprehensive approaches to the study of 
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facilities for science instruction seem to have been 
made, Three early studies have been reported (72, 
104, 110); these are more than 25 years old, and 
educational philosophy and theory have modified the 
concept of an adequate school building since that 
time. More recently, three excellent monographs have 
ppeared (69, 75, 133). School Facilities for Science 
instruction (133) presents a great many ideas that 
would be exceedingly valuable to anyone remodeling 
or planning science facilities. Nevertheless, many of 
the ideas proposed have not been thoroughly studied 
on an objective basis. 

The challenging problem of designing a room for 
science instruction for the small school has not 
received much attention, One study of the appropriate 
design for such a multipurpose classroom has been 
reported (143). A recurrent problem is how to 
spend the limited money available for science sup- 
plies and equipment in the most productive way. 
Some investigation has been made of the appropriate 
items which should be purchased in the various 
science fields (59). 

Periodical literature includes a relatively large 
number of articles discussing various aspects of 
science facilities. Articles describe the appropriate 
use of bulletin boards, display cases, classroom 
aquariums, darkrooms, animal cages, storage cabinets, 
mock-ups, gardens, and greenhouses. There are 
articles on repair and maintenance of equipment, 
preparation rooms, locally constructed apparatus, ap- 
paratus panels, demonstration apparatus, and exhibits. 
Although many of these are excellent treatments and 
apparently contain many sound ideas which might be 
advantageously employed by the science teacher, in 
general they reflect the considered judgment and 
experiences of the writers rather than the objectively 
validated findings of research. 

EVALUATION. Evaluation is an integral part of 
the teaching process that involves the study of the 
effects of learning upon the learner. Evaluation re- 
flects objectives that are in part determined by the 
philosophies of those who teach science as well as 
by a study of trends in science teaching. Studies of 
Purposes and trends have been influential in the de- 
velopment of objectives now generally accepted in 
science education. However, there have been few 
attempts in science teaching to relate objectives to 
actual classroom practices in a realistic manner. 
Research that has attempted to relate objectives and 
practices has had serious flaws in experimental design 
and analytical treatment, with the result that no 
valid conclusions could be drawn from the findings. 
Survey studies, for the most part, have ignored the 
principles of sampling; and experimental compari- 
sons have failed to satisfy the essential requisites of 
replication, control, and randomization. 

In many instances, the studies in science education 
have failed to yield significant results because the 
criterion measures or examinations used have been 
invalid and unrealistic, or have failed to sample ade- 
quately the skills or understandings under study. Since 
the publication of the Forty-fifth Yearbook of the 
NSSE, The Measurement of Understanding (117), 
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there has been a noticeable increase in the attempts 
to devise both paper-and-pencil and practical tests to 
measure some of the more important learning out- 
comes desired in science. Since about 1945 more 
attention has also been paid to experimental design 
and the proper application of statistical tools in the 
field of science education. 

In a survey of the extent to which certain specified 
objectives in the fields of high-school chemistry and 
biology were achieved during one academic year, the 
principle of proportionate sampling from schools 
stratified according to population centers was used 
(3). The evidence provided a valid basis for general- 
izations characterizing the effectiveness of instruction 
in these two sciences in the state of Minnesota. The 
techniques of analysis of variance and covariance 
were used in the statistical treatment of the data, 
Examinations were used which attempted to measure 
the modern objectives of science instruction: (a) 
acquisition of factual information in science, (b) 
understanding of the principles of science, (c) under- 
standing and use of the scientific method, and (d) 
acquisition of scientific attitude. 

Illustrative of the better-designed studies of science 
instruction at the college level is one by Kruglak 
(80). Differences between instructional methods, dif- 
ferences among instructors, and the interaction of 
instructors and methods were tested. The problem 
under investigation was a comparison of the con- 
ventional and demonstration methods in the elemen- 
tary college physics laboratory. Expert use of 
replication, control, and randomization characterized 
the experiment. Unique practical laboratory examina- 
tions also were used. Such student factors as mathe- 
matical ability, scholastic ability, and previous knowl- 
edge of physics were controlled by the use of analysis 
of covariance. The only null hypothesis rejected was 
that of no difference between methods using a labora- 
tory practical test as the criterion. These results 
favored the conventional method. 

Lucow (89) compared two approaches to the 
learning of high-school chemistry in terms of vari- 
ances rather than means. Most teaching experiments 
compare different methods of instruction on the basis 
of differences in mean scores. In this study, however, 
a change in variance from pretest to posttest was 
considered of greater import. Lucow (90) has de- 
scribed the multiple-response type of multiple-choice 
test which he used. This test attempted to measure 
application and interpretation. Another study using a 
similar approach to evaluation of the achievement of 
the objectives of high-school biology involved two 
groups of students who saw the same twenty films 
during the course of the school year (5). One group 
saw the films and also received instruction that 
emphasized the principles covered or stressed in each 
film. The 34 principles used were selected from a 
comprehensive list of three hundred major principles 
of the biological sciences (102). The second group 
also saw the films, but did not have such supplemen- 
tary instruction. A third group, used as a control, 
either saw no films or saw films chosen by the 
teachers. One of the newer biology tests (121) was 
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used as a criterion. It stresses: (a) knowledge of 
biological facts, concepts, and principles; (b) under- 
standing of biological facts, concepts, and principles; 
(c) ability to recognize cause-effect relationships; 
(d) ability to interpret data and to draw sound con- 
clusions therefrom; (e) ability to recognize and to 
test hypotheses and to recognize and solve problems; 
and (f) ability to evaluate critically experimental 
procedures and real situations having scientific impli- 
cations. On the basis of the analysis, the film-with- 
principles group had the greatest increase in variance 
from pretest to posttest, and hence the use of the 
films with principles stressed was deemed to have 
produced better results than the other two methods. 

Boeck’s comparison (19) of the inductive-deductive 
and deductive-descriptive approach to laboratory in- 
struction in high-school chemistry used measures of 
four objectives: (a) knowledge of basic facts and 
principles of chemistry, (b) application of prin- 
ciples of chemistry to new situations, (c) knowledge 
of and ability to use the scientific method with an 
accompanying scientific attitude, and (d) ability to 
perform in the laboratory with resourcefulness, using 
sound techniques. Achievement examinations included 
items measuring knowledge of facts and principles 
and application of the 43 basic chemical principles 
identified by Wise (154), and items measuring ability 
to use the methods of science with an accompanying 
scientific attitude (18). A performance test was used 
to evaluate technical skill in handling apparatus as 
well as the resourcefulness of the student with labora- 
tory apparatus. The technique of analysis of covari- 
ance was used to equate pretest information and 
intelligence. The findings showed that the inductive- 
deductive class did as well as or better than the 
deductive-descriptive class in the attainment of the 
general outcomes of a high-school course in chemis- 
try, but was significantly superior in ability to identify 
proper laboratory techniques when they were en- 
countered in actual working conditions, and in use 
of the methods of science with an accompanying 
scientific attitude. 

The studies cited above are but a few examples of 
carefully conceived studies in science education which 
are in harmony with modern educational philosophy 
and trends and which use sound principles of sam- 
pling and experimental design together with adequate 
Statistical analysis. These studies attempted to relate 
accepted objectives of science instruction to actual 
classroom practices and in addition employed some 
of the newer testing techniques to obtain valid and 
reliable measures of the abilities desired as the out- 
comes of good science instruction. More research 
of this quality is needed in the area of science edu- 
cation to determine factors contributing to student 
achievement of the objectives of science instruction, 
and to make possible their effective use in the teach- 
ing situation. When this becomes an accomplished 
fact, science teaching will improve immensely. 
JULY 1957 HERBERT A. SMITH 
KENNETH E. ANDERSON 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION— 
DEVELOPMENT 


In three centuries of development, the American 
people have evolyed a system and program of sec- 
ondary education, unique throughout the world, that 
truly exemplifies the basic democratic traditions and 
beliefs of the people. It is a system of schools indig- 
enous to the cultural and social milieu of America. 
This educational evolution has been a slow and 
gradual process, often beset by travail, conflicts, and 
lack of dynamic leadership, but in the long run the 
vision of the people has produced a concept and plan 
of education that conforms to the best traditions of 
a free and liberty-loving people. 

In migrating to America, the colonists brought 
with them a cultural background and a familiarity 
with institutions in the mother country that could 
be utilized in building a new society, albeit under 
pioneer conditions. And so with schools; the first 
colonial schools were modeled after schools in the 
homeland, particularly England, 

Secondary schools in England and Europe were 
operated by the churches or private groups. In Eng- 
land the famous St. Paul's cathedral school, as 
organized by John Colet, established the pattern of 
secondary education adopted by similar schools 
throughout the country (4, 32). On the continent, 
Johann Sturm had established the pattern for the 
classical German Gymnasium in his school at Strass- 
burg. Similar secondary schools were flourishing in 
France and Italy in the sixteenth century (12). 

All secondary education throughout Europe em- 
bodied the humanistic curriculum based on the classi- 
cal Greek and Roman traditions as reestablished 
during the revival of learning in Western Europe. 
Mastery of Latin and the study of Greek constituted 
the primary work of the school (4, 6). This was the 
concept of secondary education the colonists brought 
with them to America. 

EARLY COLONIAL SCHOOLS. The first effort 
to establish a secondary school in America was 
undertaken by the Virginia Company (1). Plans were 
made and funds allocated for the establishment of 
Henrico College and the East India School (34), 
But the plans were never carried to fruition, partly 
because of the terrible Indian Massacre of 1622. 

Efforts of the Puritans in New England to establish 
schools were more successful, and it was here that 
the American secondary school had its origin. On 
April 13, 1635 (Julian Calendar) the citizens of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in Boston voted that 
“y' o” brother MrPhilemon Pormort shalbe intreated 
to become scholemaster for the teaching & nourtering 
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of children w™ us.” This school, commonly known 
as the Boston Latin Grammar School or Boston 
Public Latin School, is the oldest secondary school 
in America (27). Land was set aside for support of 
the school and gifts were made from time to time 
Later, the salary of the teacher was authorized to 
be paid from tax funds, The school has been free to 
students from Boston throughout its existence (27). 

The first laws relating to the establishment of 
schools were passed by the General Court of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1642 and 1647. The 
1642 law required parents and masters to teach their 
children and apprentices to read and understand the 
principles of religion and the capital laws of the 
country. This was the first time in the history of the 
English-speaking world that the state ordered that 
all children should be taught to read. In 1647 the 
General Court passed the famous “yt ould deluder, 
Satan” law. The act established a colonial system of 
elementary and secondary schools. It required every 
town of fifty families to establish a school to teach 
the children to read and write and all towns of a 
hundred or more families to set up a grammar 
school. Moreover, the act authorized the town to 
support these schools by fees collected from parents 
and masters or by funds collected from “the inhab- 
itants in general,” thus, apparently, approving the 
principle of public support. In 1648 further legisla- 
tion expanded the law of 1642, specifying a fine on 
any parent or master who neglected to teach his child 
or apprentice to read English (27). These three laws 
established for the first time in history a fundamental 
plan of compulsory education provided by tax- 
supported, state-controlled public schools open alike 
to all children. As democratic and farsighted as these 
laws were, it must be recognized that efforts to 
establish a system of common schools, although 
still largely ecclesiastical in nature, had already been 
undertaken in Scotland and the Netherlands, and 
many German princes were establishing schools for 
their people (6, 33, 38). 

Other towns in Massachusetts, similarly, estab- 
lished grammar schools—seven or eight did so prior 
to the enactment of the law of 1647—and the move- 
ment grew thereafter (1). Other New England col- 
onies, in their early history, followed the example 
of Massachusetts and enacted either an identical law, 
as in the case of Connecticut, or a similar law (8, 
60). It is quite evident that the grammar school 
was commonplace in the larger towns of New Eng- 
land during the seventeenth and early part of the 
eighteenth centuries (22, 38, 57). The legislature 
often allocated public lands to the towns for the 
support of the school, and public funds were fre- 
quently used to supplement the funds accruing from 
gifts, donations, and rents (27, 60). 

In the middle colonies, the records show that New 
Amsterdam established an elementary school as early 
as 1638 but did not open a Latin school until 1652. 
The Latin school had an intermittent history and was 
discontinued after the British occupation in 1674. 
There is no record of the establishment of any other 
secondary school in that colony until the following 
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century (6, 33). Mulhern presents evidence to show 
that a secondary school may have been founded 
under private auspices in Pennsylvania in 1684, but 
the first one about which we have definite informa- 
tion was established in 1689 by the Quakers. It was 
known as the William Penn Charter School, since it 
was chartered by Penn himself. In the early part of 
the eighteenth century other religious groups founded 
secondary schools but, in general, developments were 
slow in that colony (41). This is also true of New 
Jersey, Delaware (54), and Maryland (61). The 
diversity of religious groups and dissension between 
the Crown and the colonies retarded educational de- 
velopments in this group of colonies (6). 

In the southern colonies, secondary education was 
considered to be a function of the church and of 
private groups. Only a few grammar schools were 
established in the early years of any of these colonies, 
and most of them were endowed, private schools (3). 
Maryland and South Carolina made efforts to estab- 
lish Latin grammar schools, but little came of them. 
Families wanting to provide their sons with a sec- 
ondary education engaged private tutors, sent the 
children to the few existing church or private schools, 
or sent them to England (6, 10, 34). 

Brown (6) points out that only Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Maryland strove 
to maintain a colony-wide system of education until 
the time of the Revolution. In the other colonies, 
what secondary education there was was carried on 
in scattered schools operated, often sporadically, by 
churches or private groups. 

As would be expected, both the character of the 
curriculum and the quality of instruction in these 
early colonial grammar schools varied considerably, 
being dependent on the competency and education 
of the teacher himself and on the closeness of the 
school’s relationship to a college. Although primary 
emphasis was given to the study of Latin and Greek 
in the American version of the Latin grammar 
school, there is evidence that many of these early 
grammar schools, especially those in towns near the 
frontier, were really English grammar schools, offer- 
ing instruction in English and even reading, writing, 
and, often, practical subjects (56). In fact, Shipton 
(57) insists that often the Latin school was an ad- 
junct to the reading and writing school, the school- 
master offering instruction in the classical subjects 
whenever some youth of the community wanted to 
prepare for admission to college. Of course, in those 
schools which largely served as preparatory schools 
for Harvard, Yale, William and Mary, and other 
colleges, instruction was indeed rigorous in the 
ancient languages. 

In these schools, boys entered at about the age of 
7 and remained until they were capable of passing 
the examinations for admission to college, a period 
of six or seven years, unless they dropped out earlier. 
The school day extended from as early as seven in 
the morning to four or five o’clock in the afternoon, 
with a free period of two hours at noon. School was 
in session throughout the year, with only occasional 
holidays, Memorization was the primary method of 
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learning, and discipline was harsh, even cruel at 
times (27, 41). Even though the Latin grammar 
school was basically a European institution trans- 
planted to a pioneer country, it constituted the foun- 
dation for the later development of the truly 
American system of secondary education. Its mere 
existence emphasized the importance of education, 
and its establishment and management provided 
essential experience which enabled the colonists to 
develop a more appropriate and adequate system of 
education at a more propitious time. 

The Contributions of the Private-Venture School. 
An important factor in the development of secondary 
education in this country, undoubtedly contributing 
to the rise of the academy, was the private school 
conducted by teachers as a business enterprise. These 
schools, if such they should be calléd, sprung up in 
many of the large towns of the colonies, especially 
Philadelphia, Boston, and New York. They arose to 
meet the need of the people for a practical education 
to enable them to carry on their growing commercial 
and shipping activities. Seybolt (56) insists that 
in the extension of educational opportunities the 
private schools played a unique part in colonial 
America. 

In the larger cities, especially during the first part 
of the eighteenth century, a person seeking an educa- 
tion could locate private teachers who offered instruc- 
tion in practically any subject. The most common 
offerings were in the fields of modern languages, 
mathematics, surveying, bookkeeping, astronomy, 
English, and navigation; but work in logic, philoso- 
phy, drawing, and the like was also available (41, 
56). These private teachers prepared young men for 
vocations in which the necessary knowledge could 
not be taught by the apprentice system. But instruc- 
tion of a cultural nature was also offered, and many 
teachers were willing to serve as tutors for young 
men preparing to enter college. 

Many of these private teachers offered courses in 
the evening, so that those who worked during the 
day could study subjects of interest to them voca- 
tionally (55). Also, most of them accepted girl 
students; these private-venture teachers thus offered 
about the only opportunity in most colonies for 
women to get an education more advanced than that 
offered in the dame and writing schools (56). 

The Decline of the Latin Grammar School. Even 
though the Latin grammar school contributed much 
to the development of a system of secondary educa- 
tion in America, it never became accepted as a basic 
American institution throughout the colonies. Even 
in New England it was not fully accepted by the 
people. Although the General Court of Massachusetts 
increased the penalty on towns of one hundred or 
more families for failure to operate such a school, 
many towns ignored the law or petitioned the Court 
to be excused from compliance (22, 30, 38, 58). 

The establishment of the “moving school” or dis- 
trict system in Massachusetts also had a deleterious 
effect on the Latin grammar school (38). In all of 
the other colonies only a few genuine grammar 
schools existed, and most of them gradually intro- 
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duced studies in English and became for practical 
purposes English grammar schools (6, 13, 57). It 
was quite common for a school established as a 
grammar school in time also to teach other subjects, 
including reading and writing (27, 57). 

The decline of the Latin grammar school may be 
attributed to these factors: (a) its early interest in 
humanistic learning degenerated into a formalized 
and meaningless study of Latin and Greek for their 
own sakes; (b) it failed utterly to serve the needs 
of a large body of influential citizens engaged in 
trade, commerce, industry, and government; (c) it 
failed to broaden its curriculum to include the new 
subjects of science and history; (d) it divorced itself 
from the people by requiring Latin as the mode of 
written and even spoken communication, instead of 
the vernacular. of the people; (e) a more humane 
attitude toward children had developed (10); and 
(7) it was being supplanted gradually by other types 
of schools, including the private-venture schools and 
the English grammar schools (14, 30, 32, 38). 

THE ACADEMY AS A TRANSITION INSTI- 
TUTION. A syndrome of forces gave rise in America 
to the development of a new type of secondary 
school—the academy. Brown (6) and Kandel (32) 
both trace the establishment of institutions known 
as academies in England in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century and early part of the eighteenth 
century. John Milton, John Locke, and Sir Isaac 
Newton had all protested the pedantic nature of the 
Latin school in England, and they were the god- 
fathers of the development of academies in England. 
The name, of course, originates from Plato’s school 
held in the grove of Academus. 

In America we generally credit Benjamin Franklin 
for the origination and establishment of the academy 
(6, 10, 32). However, it is quite evident that he did 
not create de novo a new institution for secondary 
education. The private-venture schools, as Seybolt 
(56) shows, had long since offered instruction in 
most of the subjects Franklin proposed to include 
in his academy, and a number of the secondary 
schools functioning in the colonies in the early part 
of the eighteenth century were in fact offering a 
much more practical and functional program than 
that offered in the traditional Latin grammar school 
(10, 41). Moreover, he was quite familiar with the 
efforts being made in England to provide a different 
program of education than that offered in the rigid 
grammar schools, as his lengthy footnote references 
to the writings of Milton, Locke, and others show 
(41). 

As early as 1743 Franklin had formulated a plan 
for a new school, but he was unable to pursue the 
idea further at that time. In 1749 he published his 
“Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in 
Pennsylvania” (35). He distributed the pamphlet 
widely among the citizens of Philadelphia, and in 
due time he headed a campaign to raise funds for 
the school. The group of donors created a board of 
trustees and approved a constitution for the govern- 
ment of the school. Franklin, in his writings some 
years later, stated that the school opened in 1749, 
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but others have listed the establishment of the school 
as 1751, when it obtained permanent quarters (6, 
41). In due time it was chartered by the proprietors 
of the colony and named “The Academy and Chari- 
table School in the Province of Pennsylvania.” The 
academy was organized into the Latin school and 
the English school. Mulhern (41) finds evidence that 
a mathematical school was organized later and op- 
erated as a part of the English school. In 1754 a 
philosophical school was added, and in 1755 the 
institution was rechartered as the “College, Academy, 
and Charitable School of Philadelphia.” The Latin 
and philosophical schools constituted the college, and 
the English and mathematical schools the academy. 

Franklin envisioned a secondary school that would 
teach English, writing, history, mathematics, science, 
modern languages, gardening, agriculture, commerce, 
bookkeeping, geography, and drawing; however, in 
deference to the traditions of secondary education, 
he recognized that Latin and Greek should also be 
taught (41). But the school, as was true of other 
academies, never introduced such a broad and prac- 
tical curriculum (6). 

During the ensuing hundred years or so, the 
academy was the dominant institution of secondary 
education in this country. It was established under 
both public and private auspices. Tuition was usually 
charged, although state and even municipal support 
was provided in some of the states (41). 

Mulhern (41) shows that in Pennsylvania the state 
chartered 155 academies and county courts chartered 
178. The Constitution of 1776 had provided for the 
establishment of schools by the legislature in each 
county, and the Constitution of 1790 reaffirmed the 
need for schools to be established by the state but 
did not specify one in each county. The legislature 
subsequently made provisions for seminaries, or 
academies, by individually chartering such schools, 
frequently giving some financial support by a grant 
of land. These schools were under control of trustees 
elected by the citizens of the county. A few local 
communities also established academies, and some 
churches in Pennsylvania also organized academies. 

The first academy in Massachusetts, and the one 
that set a pattern for the famous academies that 
developed in the New England states, was Phillips 
Academy, established by a member of the Phillips 
family (25). It opened as a school in 1778 at 
Andover and was officially chartered in 1780 (6). 
Another member of the family founded a similar 
academy at Exeter, New Hampshire, which was 
chartered by the state in 1781 (8). A forerunner of 
these schools, however, was the Dummer School, 
opened in 1763 but not established as a full-fledged 
academy until twenty years later (38). In 1797 the leg- 
islature gave the academy official status as a part of 
the public-school system, making grants of land to 
chartered academies (66). Thirty-six academies had 
been incorporated in Massachusetts by 1820, and the 
tal number chartered by 1875 was 169, although 
all of them may not have opened (30). 

Miller (40) states that the academy in New York 
was an extension and expansion of the Latin gram- 
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mar school, and all academies were under private 
auspices. The academy took over the college-prepara- 
tory function of the grammar school but added a 
curriculum that included the more functional courses 
offered in the typical academy of the period. Laws 
passed in 1784 and 1787 gave legal status to the 
academies in New York, making them quasi-public 
institutions. They were placed under the jurisdiction 
of the regents of the University of the State of New 
York, but each had its own board of trustees and 
operated as an independent institution. The academy 
was the dominant secondary school in the state for 
about a century thereafter. For example, Miller 
shows that in 1850 the regents had under their con- 
trol 163 academies and only three high schools; in 
1870 it was 115 and 67, but soon thereafter the high 
school emerged as the major secondary school. In 
1875, 97 academies and 119 high schools were recog- 
nized by the state; in 1900 the figures were 140 and 
565. In New York the academy received public sup- 
port from the state in the form of land grants and 
direct appropriations. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth and early 
part of the nineteenth centuries academies were 
founded in the other 13 original states (9, 13, 59). 
Knight's collection of documents (34) shows that 
upon the assumption of statehood most of these 
states included provisions in their constitutions relat- 
ing to education and soon enacted laws providing 
for the establishment of schools. The academy was 
regarded by many leaders of the day as an institution 
that provided equality of opportunity (10). Parallel- 
ing these later developments in the academy move- 
ment was the establishment and rise of the new 
public high school, and therefore an analysis of that 
development should be made before the story of the 
academy is closed. 

THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL. Although the origina- 
tion and establishment of the public high school in 
the United States has been a unique and extraordi- 
nary social development unparalleled throughout the 
world, it nonetheless represents a gradual and wholly 
natural evolution of an educational institution that 
has become endemic to the cultural, social, and 
economic climate of this new democratic country 
(10, 38). 

The first public high school in America was estab- 
lished in Boston in 1821 in response to citizen interest 
in broader educational opportunities for children. 
But its antecedents appeared much earlier than that; 
they extended back to the founding of the original 
Latin grammar schools in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. In fact, Connecticut passed a law in 1798 
that permitted a school district, with approval of 
two thirds of the voters, to establish a “higher” 
school to instruct youth in English and other subjects, 
even Latin and Greek if desired (26). Factors that 
contributed to the establishment of the high school 
may be summarized as follows: (a) the system of 
grammar schools in the New England colonies, such 
as that permitted in Connecticut; (b) the gradual 
introduction of other subjects into the programs of 
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many of these schools, subjects of a more practical 
nature, so that the schools in fact often became 
English grammar schools as well; (c) the develop- 
ment of a system of academies that offered a broad 
curriculum of interest to youth not preparing for 
college; (d) the creation of state systems of free 
common schools, with provision made for “higher” 
schools or “grammar” schools (not to be confused 
with the Latin grammar schools; these were schools 
more advanced than the primary and intermediate 
schools) such as in the Connecticut law of 1798 
(39); and (e) provisions for public assistance to 
academies, which appeared after the attainment of 
statehood. 

The public high school was founded, not because 
of discontent with the program of the academy, as, 
earlier, the academy had been established as a protest 
against the rigidity of the Latin grammar school, 
but rather as an effort to make available and free 
to all youth of the community the advantages of a 
secondary education such as that offered by the 
better academies. It represented an effort to provide 
equality of educational opportunity, in response to 
the demands of the working classes and other citizens 
unable to pay the tuition, and often the boarding 
costs, of an academy (10). 

Thus, although it was a highly significant act for 
the future of this country, it was not an unforeseen 
action when the citizens of Boston in a town meeting 
on January 15, 1821, adopted a report that stated: 


A parent who wishes to give a child an educa- 
tion that shall fit him for active life, and shall 
serve as a foundation for eminence in his pro- 
fession, whether Mercantile or Mechanical, is 
under the necessity of giving him a different 
education from any which our public schools 
can now furnish. Hence, many children are 
separated from their parents and sent to private 
academies in this vicinity, to acquire that instruc- 
tion which cannot be obtained at the public 
seminaries. . . . 

The Committee, for these and many other 
weighty considerations that might be offered, 
and in order to render the present system of 
public education more nearly perfect, are of the 
opinion that an additional School is required. 
They therefore, recommend the founding of a 
seminary which shall be called the English 
Classical School. . . . (6). 


The function of the school was further clarified in 
the regulations promulgated in 1833: “It was insti- 
tuted in 1821, with the design of furnishing the 
young men of the city who are not intended for a 
collegiate course of study, and who have enjoyed the 
usual advantages of the other public schools, with 
the means of completing a good English education 
to fit them for active life or qualify them for emi- 
nence in private or public station” (30). In its origins, 
then, the public high school was not intended as a 
college-preparatory institution; that function was to 
continue to be served by the Latin school, where it 
still existed, and by the academy. 
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The school was opened in May 1821. When it 
moved to a new building in 1824 its name was 
changed to English High School. The name probably 
was adopted from a report prepared by John Griscom 
of New York and published in a Boston journal in 
1824, in which he described the Edinburgh, Scotland, 
High School in glowing terms and urged the establish- 
ment of a similar school in New York (6). 

A most significant event in the development of this 
new institution, the high school, was the passage of 
a law in 1826 by the General Court of Massachusetts. 
It unified previous laws and provided for an elemen- 
tary school in all towns of fifty families or more; 
it further provided that in all towns of five hundred 
or more families, an additional school must be main- 
tained to teach the subjects already accepted as a 
part of the curriculum of the high school then 
operating in Boston and of those being developed 
in other communities; in towns of four thousand in- 
habitants, instruction in Latin and Greek must also 
be provided. Although they were not designated as 
such at the time, the system of secondary schools 
throughout the state provided for by this law consti- 
tuted public high schools (53). 

But compliance with the law was indifferent at 
first, and Inglis (30) presents evidence to show that 
by 1850 only 42 of the 76 towns required to operate 
such a school were doing so; by 1865 only 88 of the 
130 such towns had the schools, although twenty 
other towns had high schools. But Phipps (53) shows 
that, in 1875-1876, 190 towns embracing seven 
eighths of the population of the state were maintain- 
ing high schools. Grizzell (22), who traced the 
development of the high school in other New Eng- 
land states, believes that the district system held back 
developments for a number of years, but that after 
1850 the high school gradually replaced the academy 
and that by 1865 the academy no longer was a serious 
competitor of the public high school. 

The high school developed slowly throughout the 
states, especially in the original 13, where the acad- 
emies had become firmly entrenched. Many of them 
had attained considerable prestige, especially among 
the more prominent families whose sons wished to 
Prepare for college, and the high school often was 
relegated to a lower status in the minds of many 
people. Moreover, many people opposed paying taxes 
for the support of a public high school when the 
academies were available; in fact, many citizens 
questioned whether the public should be taxed to 
educate children at the secondary level (13), The 
influence of the church, which often controlled the 
academies, was also a factor militating against the 
growth of high schools. On the other hand, support 
from all classes of people was widespread, and senti- 
ment for the new institution developed rapidly. This 
was the period of James Gordon Carter, Horace 
Mann, and Henry Barnard and the “Educational 
Awakening” in this country, and the public high 
school readily became the instrumentality for expand- 
ing and extending educational opportunities to the 
youth of the nation. Certainly by the time of the 
Civil War the pattern of the public high school had 


been firmly implanted in American life; it remained 
only for the legislatures and the courts in decades 
following the war to establish the high school firmly 
as a part of the common-school system of this 
country. 

In a number of states, such as Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Illinois, and Minnesota, high schools 
were at first established by special legislative enact- 
ments, but in due time general legislation was passed 
that created a state-wide plan for high schools (6, 
21). A system of free public high schools was not 
authorized by law in New York State until 1864 
(13, 40). Accounts of the founding and development 
of the high school are available for a number of the 
states (2, 3, 22, 30, 31, 38, 41), but there is obviously 
great need for definitive histories of secondary edu- 
cation in many other states. 

Most of the states outside of the South had passed 
laws by 1860 authorizing the establishment of the 
high school on one basis or another, In some states, 
a vote or petition of the people was specified, often 
requiring at least two-thirds majority in favor of 
the proposition. High schools developed much more 
slowly in the South, and a state system of free 
public high schools is of comparatively recent origin 
in southern states (20, 28). A corollary of the rise 
of the high school is, of course, the decline of the 
academy. In practice, many of the academies were 
converted into public schools, or trustees simply 
turned the plant over to the public authorities for 
use of the newly organized high school. The academy, 
as a select college-preparatory school, did survive 
and continues to thrive, particularly in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states. 

With the establishment of the high school through- 
out the country, the single unitary, graded plan of 
school organization evolved. This process was taking 
place during the third and fourth decades of the 
nineteenth century, although the final characteristics 
of the unique American system of unified public 
education did not become firmly established until 
later in the century, Even though the curriculum of 
the earliest Latin grammar schools and later that of 
the academies presumed that students had been 
taught the rudiments of reading and writing before 
entering the secondary school, no articulated system 
of education resulting in normal progression from 
one level to the next developed until the establish- 
ment of the public high school. 

Bunker (7) traces the evolution of the graded 
school system in this country. He states that Ameri- 
can educators patterned it after the German system 
of classifying pupils, The establishment of a state 
system of common schools and the development of 
the high school made necessary a clearer definition 
of the types and levels of instruction offered in each 
school. The organization of a graded system of in- 
struction inevitably resulted. And with the parallel 
development of the state university, a framework 
was thus established for the single unitary or ladder 
system of education, so distinctly characteristic of 
this country. 


Statistics on the growth of the American high 
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school are difficult to obtain, not only because no 
systematic effort was made to collect them until 
after the U. S. Bureau of Education was created in 
1867, but because of the lack of any common con- 
ception of what constituted a high school, as distin- 
guished from a grammar school that was really an 
upper elementary school. In 1900 the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education directed an inquiry to the 
superintendents of schools in all cities over 25,000 
population asking them to give the dates when their 
city first opened a public high school, when it first 
established a regular two- to four-year course in the 
school, and when the high school first began to 
receive students by promotion at the completion of 
an elementary-school course of six to eight years or 
by examination based on such a course. Answers 
were received from 142 of the 160 cities queried. 
Twenty-eight of the 142 had established a high school 
by 1850, 41 cities established their high school be- 
tween 1851 and 1860, 32 cities between 1861 and 
1870, and 41 cities after 1870 (63). 

Since many of these cities were mere hamlets or 
were not even in existence during some of these 
early years, the author has made a special tabulation 
which shows that of the 27 cities in the survey which 
had a population of 25,000 in 1860, all but four had 
established a public high school by 1860. Moreover, 
many cities under 25,000 had also established high 
schools. In 1904 the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion requested the public high schools submitting re- 
ports to him to give the date of their establishment. 
A special tabulation from this report shows that 321 
of the 7230 high schools in existence in 1904 had 
been established by 1860. However, some of these 
schools reported the date of the founding of an 
academy or other school that later was organized 
as the public high school, rather than the date the 
high school itself was founded (64). The report of 
the Commissioner shows that 2526 high schools had 
been established by 1890 and 6005 by 1900. How- 
ever, a number of these high schools offered less 
than four years of instruction. In the meantime, the 
number of recognized academies and private high 
schools, as listed by the Commissioner, had declined 
from a high point of 2180 in 1895 to 1606 by 1904. 

The struggle to create this unique American system 
of universal secondary education was carried on— 
often militantly—in state legislatures, city councils, 
school boards, and judicial courts. Often in these 
early years, local school officials, wishing to provide 
an adequate education for the children of the com- 
munity, would open a high school without explicit 
authority of the law. Such an action resulted in the 
famous case known as the Kalamazoo case. The 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, board of education established 
a high school and employed a superintendent, al- 
though neither action was specifically authorized by 
law. Some citizens sought by court action to restrain 
the board from taking such steps, maintaining that 
the high school did not benefit the people in general 
and therefore should not be organized. The Supreme 
Court of Michigan, in a decision rendered in 1874, 
ruled that the boards of primary-school districts 
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were not to be restricted in the branches of knowl- 
edge taught or the grades of instruction to be given, 
so long as the voters were willing to tax themselves 
in the regular way to support it. Court decisions in 
other states also contributed to the definition of the 
high school as a part of the common-school system 
of America. 

Beginning with the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the growth of secondary education in the 
United States has been phenomenal. The United 
States Office of Education reports that in 1910 there 
were 10,213 public secondary schools enrolling 915,- 
061 pupils and 1781 private schools enrolling 200,337 
pupils; in 1930, the number had increased to 23,930 
public secondary schools with enrollments totaling 
4,399,422 and 2760 private schools with 412,378 
pupils; in 1954, the public secondary schools num- 
bered 25,637 with enrollments of 6,290,245, the pri- 
vate schools 3913 with 818,728 pupils enrolled. 

A facet of this rapid development of secondary 
education was a clarification of the function of the 
secondary school. Increasing enrollments in the sec- 
ondary schools forced those responsible for the con- 
trol of a school to consider the functions the school 
ought to serve; on the other hand, secondary educa- 
tion would not have attained its present status in 
this country if it had not developed a program that 
served broad objectives. This hammering out of the 
function and purpose of the secondary school in the 
United States was largely done during the quarter 
of a century between 1893 and 1918. 

The era opened with the 1892-1893 report of the 
Committee on Secondary School Studies, also called 
the Committee of Ten (49), and closed with the 
1913-1918 reports of the Commission on the Reorgan- 
ization of Secondary Education (42, 43). Between 
the periods when these two committees were active, 
four other important groups of national influence 
also studied the problems of secondary education: 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements, 1895- 
1899 (46); Committee on Economy of Time in Edu- 
cation, 1908-1913 (47); Committee on Six-Year 
Course of Study, 1905-1919 (50, 51); and the Com- 
mittee on the Articulation of High School and 
College, 1911-1913 (44, 45). The reports of all of 
these committees and the thoughtful discussions of 
their recommendations by leading educators of the 
nation constitute significant source material on the 
historical development of a concept of the function 
and purpose of the secondary school in this country. 

Although it stated emphatically that the main 
function of the high school “is to prepare for the 
duties of life” that small proportion of students 
capable of profiting from attendance, the Committee 
of Ten nevertheless proposed a program of studies 
for the high school that consisted principally of the 
traditional subjects of a college-preparatory institu- 
tion, maintaining that such subjects in their own 
right were the best possible preparation for life. This 
report had a profound effect on the shaping of the 
high-school curriculum throughout the ensuing dec- 
ades, But high-school principals and superintendents 
of schools, sensitive to the demands of the citizens 
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in their respective communities and aided later by a 
relatively new professional group, the professors of 
education in the teachers colleges and schools of 
education, protested vigorously this emphasis on the 
classical, humanistic curriculum demanded by the 
colleges. These groups began to take over roles of 
leadership in the councils of the National Education 
Association and soon were vigorously maintaining 
that the high school must serve a broader function 
than that of providing a narrow, classical curriculum 
demanded by the colleges for admission. They also 
repudiated the doctrine of mental discipline and 
insisted that practical courses and sciences should be 
given greater prominence in the program. Even 
Charles W. Eliot, who served as chairman of the 
Committee of Ten, later joined in demanding a 
broader curriculum (18). 

The demand for a broader curriculum finally found 
full expression in the profoundly significant work of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. This committee prepared a statement of 
the purposes of secondary education, often known as 
the seven cardinal principles (43). It classified the 
goals of the secondary school under these headings: 
Health, Command of Fundamental Processes, Worthy 
Home Membership, Vocation, Citizenship, Worthy 
Use of Leisure, and Ethical Character. Thus, in a 
period of 25 years of intensive debate and discussion, 
the definition of secondary-school function and pro- 
gram had shifted, in the minds of those responsible 
for directing its program and for training its teachers 
and administrators, from one of preparing students 
for college to one of educating all youth of the 
nation so that they could participate effectively in all 
major aspects of living (67). And these two functions 
generally were not considered to be synonymous. 

The Junior High School. A further outgrowth of 
the intensive consideration given to the structure and 
program of secondary education during this quarter 
of a century was the vertical reorganization of the 
school system to provide for a lower division of the 
secondary school, known as the junior high school. 
President Eliot of Harvard and other university 
officials maintained that the period of elementary 
schooling was too long and that of secondary too 
short and that consequently college students were not 
as adequately prepared as they should be and also 
were too advanced in age (17). The Committee of 
Ten recommended that some secondary courses be 
introduced in Grades VII and VIII (49). A similar 
committee for elementary education, the Committee 
of Fifteen, recommended that eight years continue 
to be devoted to elementary schooling but that some 
secondary subjects be introduced in the last two 
grades (48). The matter continued to be debated and 
later the Committee on Economy of Time in Educa- 
tion (47) and the Committee on Six-Year Course of 
Study (50, 51) submitted detailed plans for reorgan- 
izing the school system. 

These theoretical considerations encouraged school 
officials faced with the practical problems of provid- 
ing school facilities to introduce some innovations in 
structural organization at the close of the nineteenth 
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century and during the first decade of the twentieth (7, 
19, 51). Whether these early modifications of the 
traditional eight-four plan of organization are to be 
regarded as the origin of junior high school is debat- 
able (24); educational writers generally hold that the 
establishment of the junior high school as a definite 
type of school organization stems from the plans 
adopted by Berkeley, California, and Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1910 (7, 24). In any case, the six-three-three 
plan of school organization fully developed by these 
cities became the model for later developments in 
other school systems. 

The junior high school movement grew rapidly, 
with Briggs (5), Koos (36), and the Department of 
Superintendence of the NEA (52) providing signifi- 
cant philosophical support by defining the functions 
of such a school as well as providing practical guid- 
ance for those engaged in developing the institution. 
Gaumnitz and others (19) show that reorganized 
secondary schools, that is, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and junior-senior high schools, consti- 
tuted 6.3 percent of all public secondary schools in 
1920 and 57.2 percent in 1952; however, 13.8 percent 
of the students enrolled were in reorganized schools 
in 1920 and 74.8 percent in 1952. Gruhn (23) and 
Lounsbury (37) have analyzed historically the defini- 
tion of functions of the junior high school and have 
used research techniques to formulate new statements 
based on current concepts. 

A parallel movement has taken place to extend the 
program of local community education upward to 
include Grades XIII and XIV. But usually these two 
grades are organized as a junior college, or, more 
recently, as a community college, and are considered 
to be institutions of higher learning rather than sec- 
ondary schools. Nonetheless, they do represent an 
effort to make education through the first two years 
of college readily available to youth in the local 
community. The development of this whole move- 
ment is discussed in JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION IN OTHER COUNTRIES. The indigenous 
nature of the development of secondary education in 
this country may be better understood by contrasting 
our program with the programs of some of the other 
countries of Europe with which the United States 
has had close political, ethical, and cultural ties. 

Historically, the people of the United States have 
drawn heavily on European countries for educational 
practices and theory; yet since the founding of the 
earliest colonies they have selected only those aspects 
that promised to contribute best to the attainment 
of goals and concepts that were completely American 
in genesis. This pattern of educational development, 
therefore, has been distinctly native. The Latin gram- 
mar school, although European in origin, was adapted 
in structure and control to the peculiar conditions of 
American life; the academy also had been developed 
in Europe before its establishment in this country, 
but it too was modified to serve the needs of people 
of this pioneer country. Even some antecedents of 
the high school may be found in Scotland and a few 
other places, but it soon emerged as a distinctly 
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American institution for the education of youth, and 
it constitutes the principal contribution of the United 
States to educational systems of the world. Nonethe- 
less, those responsible for developments in this coun- 
try have utilized European practices and concepts 
freely whenever they offered promise of contributing 
to the implementation of our own educational con- 
cepts. Thus, the graded plan of schools was adapted 
from German educational institutions; teaching meth- 
ods have drawn on successful practices in European 
schools; and the philosophical concepts of such men 
as Rousseau, Locke, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Spencer, 
and Herbart have contributed extensively to the de- 
velopment of a body of educational theory followed 
in American schools today. 

Until recent years, the converse has seldom applied; 
European countries have been slow to adapt any 
basic features of the American plan of secondary 
education to their own educational structure. Until 
World War II, secondary education in all European 
countries, except Russia, remained highly stratified, 
and it continues so in most of these countries to this 
day (29, 62). Admission to the regular academic 
secondary schools was restricted to a small proportion 
of the youth, usually not more than 15 percent, who 
qualified on the basis of examinations. Until well into 
the twentieth century, a dual system of educational 
institutions existed in these countries—one system of 
common schools, comprising only seven to eight 
years of schooling, provided for the mass of children, 
and another system of select schools provided for 
those who wished to continue into the secondary level 
of schooling. Changes were introduced after World 
War I which established a common program of 
schooling for the first four years or so, after which 
differentiation was made. For the unselected group 
the only opportunities for further schooling beyond 
the elementary school were in vocational schools, 
and these were often of a part-time or continuation 
type (11). 

Following the Russian Revolution of 1917, the 
establishment of a universal system of education 
became one of the principal policies of that govern- 
ment. School attendance is now compulsory from 
age 7 until age 15 or the completion of the tenth 
grade, with some exceptions. The elementary school 
consists of Grades I through IV, the junior secondary 
school Grades V through VII, and the senior second- 
ary school Grades VIII through X (16, 65). Some 
differentiation takes place after the seventh grade, 
with some children being placed in schools offering 
more yocational and practical work. Following com- 
pletion of the senior secondary school, differentiation 
is marked; a variety of technical schools, academic 
schools, and vocational schools are available. Admis- 
sion to these schools is a selective process. y 

Secondary education in England underwent basic 
reformation with the passage of the Education Act 
of 1944. This law makes secondary education com- 
pulsory for all English children through the age of 
15, and the age is to be raised to 16 as soon as facil- 
ities make it feasible. Those over 15 who leave the 
secondary schools are required to take part-time con- 
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tinuation education until the age of 18. The elemen- 
tary school is seven years in length, but by the age 
of 12 all children are transferred to the secondary 
school. At 11, the student is given an examination 
which largely determines the type of secondary school 
he may enter. The grammar school is a highly 
academic secondary school of the college-preparatory 
type. It offers a six- or seven-year program. Admission 
is restricted to those who qualify on examinations. 
A second type of secondary school is the technical 
school. The technical schools prepare youth for the 
technical and skilled trades. Their normal full-time 
program is five years, but they offer work also for 
those enrolled on a part-time basis or in continuation 
education. Admission to the technical school is also 
selective. The third type of secondary school is known 
as the secondary modern school. It enrolls students 
who do not qualify for either of the other two types 
of schools or those who willingly choose it. It offers 
work of a general nature and also practical courses 
demanding less technical skill (15). Some compre- 
hensive secondary schools have been established on 
an experimental basis, several of them in London. 
Even though secondary education is now universal 
in England, as in the United States, the freedom and 
flexibility of the American system are lacking. Flexi- 
bility is also lacking in the Russian system. 

In the German Federal Republic (West Germany), 
some reforms have been introduced in an effort to 
make secondary education more generally open to a 
larger proportion of youth, but free secondary school- 
ing is not yet available to all the youth in any West 
German state. In the other nations of Europe, second- 
ary education still is on a highly selective basis, but 
proposals for reform have been advanced in a number 
of the countries. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION— 
ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


In secondary education the terms organization and 
administration are both independent and interrelated. 
Organization applies to those activities designed to 
develop a structure or organism through which 
desired outcomes of secondary education can be 
attained, and administration designates those activ- 
ities involved in the operation or functioning of this 
structure or organism (38, 50). Research relating to 
these topics is organized under four headings: diver- 
sity in school organization, administrative personnel, 
administrative behavior and practices, and adminis- 
tering the school program. This research exists chiefly 
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in public education and consists mainly of surveys, 
comparative studies, and case-study descriptions of 
practice. Some studies from general public-school, 
business, or government administration are included 
when the conclusions or processes are applicable to 
the secondary field. Only recently has research delved 
into administrative theory, and in this the secondary- 
school applications are largely incidental. Statements 
by Stoddard (131) and Trump (143) suggest a 
variety of changes in organization and administration 
that may be needed in the high school of the future. 
This review is intended to be an extension of the one 
by Boardman (13), with major emphasis upon recent 
research and updating of descriptive information. 

DIVERSITY IN SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 
Provisions for the organization of public schools and 
regulation of nonpublic schools differ both, among 
and within states (7, 8). Although education is the 
legal responsibility of the state, relatively few states 
have required high-school attendance except when 
compulsory education laws cover students of high- 
school age. Most states require attendance between 
7 and 17 years of age, but some only require com- 
pletion of Grade VIII. 

Within defined limits state legislatures have uni- 
versally depended upon boards of education to estab- 
lish policies for public education. Boards also regulate 
nonpublic schools. State policies and regulations, 
established primarily to accomplish a fundamental 
objective of government—that of insuring an edu- 
cated citizenry—thus emanate from legislation and 
actions of state boards of education. 

Local schools carry responsibility and authority to 
maintain the minimum program prescribed by the 
state. The local board of education can exceed this 
minimum program as the means and desires of its 
citizens dictate (97). 

The decentralized system of common schools, 
established in every state during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, failed to provide for secondary education. The 
usual pattern of organization stopped with the ele- 
mentary school. For the 1954-55 school year, 39,061 
of the 59,270 school districts in the United States 
maintained only one-teacher elementary schools (4). 
Based primarily on a plan intended for elementary 
schools, school districts were generally too small to 
operate both elementary and secondary schools. The 
early high schools were established in urban areas 
which usually had sufficient wealth and population 
to support them. As it increased in popularity, the 
high school spread to smaller towns and villages and 
set the precedent for growth of the small high school. 
Of the 23,748 public high schools in the United States 
in 1952, 55 percent enrolled fewer than 200 students. 
An enrollment of less than 100 students characterized 
7117 schools; 2720 enrolled fewer than 50 students 
(54). Original district organization has proved inade- 
quate for the support of secondary schools, particu- 
larly in rural areas. 

There has been remarkable progress in school 
district reorganization during the past 25 years despite 
difficulties involved in dissolving local districts and 
absorbing them into larger administrative units. Dur- 
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ing this period the number of local districts declined 
from 127,244 in 1931-32 to an estimated 50,000 in 
1957-58. Despite this progress, fewer than half of 
these districts operate secondary schools. In his cur- 
rent study, Conant (32) has concluded that reorgan- 
ization of school districts is a most pressing problem 
if enrollments are to become adequate for meeting 
the educational needs of all secondary students. His 
tentative conclusion that minimum size be one hun- 
dred graduating students is also supported by the 
National Commission on School District Reorganiza- 
tion (5). Fewer than one fifth of the American public 
high schools meet this criterion. 

Leaders in education continue to urge revision of 
school district organization. The Education Policies 
Commission recommends that a district enroll from 
10,000 to 12,000 students. The National Commission 
on School District Reorganization suggests a mini- 
mum high-school size of no fewer than 300. This 
Commission suggests as criteria for a new district 
that it provide a comprehensive program of education, 
including secondary education, and that it have a 
competent staff, proper location, and adequate fi- 
nances to support this program (5). 

In a study conducted in eight states—California, 
Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
York, and Washington—characteristics of reorganized 
districts were identified. Though 82 percent of the 
districts included in this study were formed through 
reorganization of 8424 districts into 552 districts, 
many of these reorganized districts were too small to 
provide an adequate program of education, particu- 
larly at the secondary level. Many districts with a 
small population were large in area; the property 
wealth and the number of children to be educated 
were highly disproportionate from district to district 
(49). 

These findings are supported by several studies 
made under the Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration, which has examined the impact of 
district reorganization on the school structure in par- 
ticular states. These studies show that many districts 
are too small to be efficient and that small size pre- 
cludes effective administrative leadership. Students 
attending small schools are often handicapped by 
inadequate curricula, lack of resources, and poorly 
trained teachers, Handicaps also include shifting 
leadership created by a rapid turnover of administra- 
tors (96). 

Long-range studies of the effects of district reorgan- 
ization are in progress in Wisconsin but will not 
be concluded before 1980. Further problems for 
research are studies of the psychological and socio- 
logical effects of transfer on students and their parents 
and of changes in the leadership base in the commu- 
nity. Specific problems in need of further investigation 
include studies of suburban school districts, more 
specific illustrations of how special services are pro- 
vided to local districts by intermediate districts, and 
investigation of various ways of providing adequate 
local district finance (63). 

Vertical Organization of the High School. From 
the beginning, the vertical organization of the high 
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school has assumed that the elementary school pro- 
vides a course of studies graded by years. Before the 
War Between the States the years included in high 
school varied considerably, but with the rise of state 
school systems in the last part of the nineteenth 
century the organization evolved as an eight-year 
elementary school followed by a four-year high 
school. This traditional 8-4 organization was chal- 
lenged by the Committee of Ten in 1893, and the 
need for reorganization of the educational system was 
reinforced by the report of the Commission on Re- 
organization of Secondary Education in 1918 (100). 
These groups recommended a six-year elementary 
school followed by a six-year high school as better 
suited to the needs of students. 

The decline of the conventional four-year high 
school, which by 1952 comprised only 43 percent of 
the high schools in the United States, was accom- 
panied by increasing numbers of reorganized schools 
of the 6-3-3 or 6-6 type. The 8-4 or traditional or- 
ganization is most often retained in smaller high 
schools. In 1952 only 25 percent of the high-school 
students were attending conventionally organized 
schools, but 54 percent of all seventh- and eighth- 
grade students were attending some form of junior 
high school. This decline of the 8-4 plan is best 
illustrated in the fact that just six years earlier these 
schools numbered close to three fifths of the total 
and enrolled nearly two fifths of all of the public 
high-school students (54). 

The results of a nationwide study reported in 
1957 showed that only a third of the secondary- 
school teachers in the United States were teaching 
in traditional four-year high schools. Although there 
are many more reorganized high schools the growth 
in various states is not uniform. A majority of the 
schools in 19 states have the traditional 8-4 organiza- 
tion. However, in only eight states—Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Illinois, South Dakota, Arizona, Missouri, 
Nevada, and New Jersey—are more than half of the 
students enrolled in this type of school (55, 103). 

Reorganization of secondary schools within states 
is often affected by the legal provisions governing the 
establishment of school districts and the existing 
organization of the public-school system. Almost all 
states have now adopted permissive legislation pro- 
viding for the reorganized high school, although in 
some states the establishment of the independent 
high-school district seems to have set up barriers to 
the establishment of reorganized high schools in these 
districts. The high-school organization is also affected 
by the size and wealth of the community and the 
need for new buildings. Much evidence indicates that 
the pattern of high-school organization is more often 
based on space requirements than it is on educational 
needs. 

i A considerable amount of support for and interest 
in a 6-44 plan of organization can be generated 
among educators, but relatively little has been done 
to establish this plan. In a comprehensive study by 
Koos (83) the 6-4-4 plan was judged a better organ- 
ization than the traditionally organized 8-4 school 
from the standpoints of enriched curriculum, better 
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leadership from Grade X on, better-prepared teaching 
staff and administration, and better housing to fit 
an enriched program of instruction and activities. 
Despite these advantages, there has been little if any 
increase in the number of schools adopting this plan 
of organization. This is reflected in the virtual disap- 
pearance of the four-year public junior college. 

A recent publication with a similar scheme for a 
4-4-4-4 block organization to increase flexibility in 
the admission and promotion of children and youth 
to the different levels of the educational “ladder” 
has attracted national attention. The plan, based more 
on readiness for acquisition of subject matter than 
on length of time in school or social and emotional 
maturity of the student, is not in actual operation 
in any public high school in the United States (151). 

A marked resurgence of interest in the junior high 
school has recently been noted. The National Survey 
of Secondary Education attempted to determine what 
forms of organization used in the secondary school 
were most promising. The results indicated that both 
the six-year and the three-year junior and three-year 
senior high school surpassed the conventional two- 
or four-year school. Characteristics likely to promote 
an effective organization seemed to be large enroll- 
ments, grade combinations allowing other than tradi- 
tional or rigid patterns, and provision for junior- 
senior high school articulation and coordination (39, 
56, 130). 

More recent evidence that the needs of students 
in early adolescence are being neglected in many 
six-year schools is found in a survey of 371 principals 
in six-year schools of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana (16). Six-year schools 
did not seem to recognize variation in maturity among 
children. The result of this lack of differentiation was 
inadequate educational opportunity for younger stu- 
dents. Evidence of discrimination was particularly 
noticed in Grades VII and VIII. 

The vertical organization of the secondary school 
has also been affected by the rapid development of 
the junior college. The Junior College Directory, 
1958 reports 377 public junior colleges in the United 
States and territories in 1956-57 and a total of 652 
public and private junior colleges. In a recent study 
of 365 public junior colleges, the results showed that 
41 percent were operated by districts which also 
controlled schools for lower grades, 27 percent were 
under independent boards, and the balance were 
operated largely by four-year colleges or universities 
or as state institutions (15, 91). 

Reasons for the growth of junior colleges include 
the rapidly rising birth rates since the thirties; the 
increasing proportion of the age group in education 
beyond high school; the American belief in the 
efficacy of education and the commitment to equality 
of educational opportunity; increases in the skills 
required by a majority of occupations; recognition 
that greater training of the available ability of each 
generation is necessary to avoid waste of human 
resources; and finally, a recognition of the importance 
of greater accessibility of post-high-school training 
facilities (111, 116). 


ARTICULATION. The problem of articulation be- 
tween the junior and senior high school and between 
other units such as the high school and college has 
been studied from various aspects, such as identifying 
problems and means of improving articulation and 
studying the effects of the type of organization and 
the size of the school upon articulation. The investi- 
gation by the Commission on Articulation of the 
Units of American Education of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N.E.A. is by far the most 
extensive one made. The results of this study showed 
a great many reported inarticulations and a wide 
variety of existing practices for meeting them, prac- 
tically none of which have been thoroughly evaluated 
(101). 

The problem of high school-college articulation 
has received more attention. The Eight-Year Study, 
sponsored by the Progressive Education Association 
in the thirties, affirmed the duplication and over- 
lapping between the two units noted in earlier studies 
and demonstrated that a student's possession of 
specific college-entrance units had little to do with 
his success in college (2, 141). 

Patillo and Stout (114) in their comprehensive 
analysis of the literature in this field cite numerous 
state and regional projects dealing with high school 
and college relations. The Michigan College Agree- 
ment and the Illinois Curriculum Study are illustra- 
tive programs of high school and college cooperation. 
The prospect of increasing enrollments in college has 
recently caused many institutions of higher education 
to re-examine their admission policies. The result 
has been a tendency toward more selective admission, 
with a variety of devices used to effect this and with 
somewhat greater reliance being placed upon aptitude 
and achievement tests than upon pattern of sub- 
jects. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education has 
sponsored several broad studies in the area of articu- 
lation between high school and college and has pro- 
vided additional evidence to support certain practices. 
Development of a more unified general education 
program for the last two years of high school and 
the first two years of college has enabled some 
students, particularly gifted ones, to reduce the tradi- 
tional eight years of high school and college to seven. 
Acceleration with a program of enriched educational 
opportunities has resulted in younger gifted students 
outperforming control groups academically. The 
Advanced Placement Program has gained an increas- 
ing number of cooperating high schools and colleges 
each year (51). 

Specialized versus Comprehensive High Schools. 
The Commission on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education in 1918 redefined the goals of the second- 
ary school and advocated the establishment of the 
comprehensive high school, combining all curricu- 
lums in one unified organization as the standard type 
of secondary school in the United States. A number 
of specialized high schools exist in large cities and 
in some communities dominated by one trade or 
industry, but even these specialized schools usually 
require a common program of general education. The 
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present trend, however, is toward the comprehensive 
high school, with some specialized vocational pro- 
grams as part of its offerings (4, 78, 100). 

An important analysis of the comprehensive high 
school, with its responsibility for serving the needs 
of all American youth*and providing for teaching of 
all varieties of skill and knowledge, is provided by 
Keller (79). He places a strong emphasis upon pro- 
viding for vocational education through the adminis- 
tration, organization, program, and guidance activities 
of the school. Local needs in the vocational fields 
represented should be served. Keller endorses the role 
of an advisory board on vocational education drawn 
from employer and employee groups in the commu- 
nity. The comprehensive high school is most effective 
when enrollment is large and the program is varied. 

Some evidence indicates the continued growth of 
the special school idea, especially in programs for the 
gifted in large population centers. Hunter College 
High School in New York is a school for gifted girls 
and is special in the sense of selected admissions. The 
High School of Music and Arts, the High School of 
Performing Arts, and the High School of Science in 
New York are special in that they center on special- 
ized purposes. Many schools assume the character- 
istics of a special school by grouping and having 
schools-within-schools, such as the science contingent 
in New York City’s Forest Hills High School. In any 
organization of special schools, two factors seem 
essential: early identification of whatever groups are 
selected and good guidance in lower schools (64, 
109). 

Provisions for other groups are also made in other 
types of specialized high schools. In 1951-52, 108,058 
exceptional children were enrolled in public second- 
ary schools in special classes or in special schools. 
In 1953-54, 307 public and 137 private residential 
schools for exceptional children enrolled 56,000 chil- 
dren. Part-time schools for secondary and adult 
classes—adult Americanization, night and continua- 
tion schools—numbered 795 in 1953-54 and enrolled 

1,504,372 students (65). 

In 17 southern states and the District of Columbia, 
2300 segregated secondary schools in 1951-52 en- 
rolled 372,362 students; and in 1953-54, the last 
year for which national statistics are available, 419,- 
080 students. The Supreme Court decisions on segre- 
gation in the public schools have created much 
interest, some change, and few or no studies on the 
exact amount or effect of change. When measured by 
various indices of educational level, however, the 
Negro schools tend to rank lower than the white 
schools in the same region, and in the southern 
lay considerably below the schools in other regions 

The role of the school in helping to solve commu- 
nity problems and to develop skills of community 
Process is also stressed by educational leaders who 
support the so-called community school idea. The 
community school differs from the comprehensive 
high school and the specialized high school chiefiy 
in its adaptation to the community and its involve- 
ment in community problems. Research on the com- 
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munity high school consists mainly of case studies 
of programs which appraise effectiveness in terms of 
observable effects brought about by school-commu- 
nity cooperation such as changes in diet, improvement 
in home landscaping, increased resources for recrea- 
tion, and wider use of school facilities. These become 
criteria by which the community school is evaluated. 
Special organizational provisions needed for success- 
ful community-school operation as revealed by these 
studies include: lengthened day and school year 
scheduling, adequate financial support, machinery for 
identifying community needs and for translating 
these needs into programs, effective means for dis- 
covering and using community resources, and free- 
dom for out-of-class activities, Continuous community 
surveys provide guides for change or modification of 
program (108). 

Internal Organization of the High School. Two 
important tasks of school administration have been 
identified as providing for the supervision of instruc- 
tion and developing a staff organization which 
implements the educational program. Modern admin- 
istration of the secondary school emphasizes decen- 
tralization by delegating responsibility, authority, and 
decision-making either horizontally—thereby empha- 
sizing the role of the staff—or vertically with deci- 
sion-making moved downward. The former relates 
specialties and specialists; the latter relates decision- 
making and operations. The problem is to develop 
an organization which meets both of these purposes 
(38, 72, 97). 

A review of surveys for 21 city school systems 
between 1916 and 1950 was made by Benben (10) 
to determine the changing concepts of school admin- 
istration—the changes in role of school boards, super- 
intendents, principals, and other administrative or 
supervisory staff in school organization both for 
control and for instruction. The results of this study 
revealed a trend toward democratic procedure in 
administration and closer relationship between the 
school situation and administration with respect to 
the former. With respect to organization for instruc- 
tion, the effort was directed toward the development 
of a framework in which the number of organiza- 
tional units can be adjusted to fit the needs of the 
system. The value of a more flexible organization 
is shown in another study, the results of which indi- 
cated a positive relationship between quality of the 
educational program and the diffusion of administra- 
tive procedures (62). 

Despite evidence of a desire for decentralization, 
practice in decentralization is limited. High-school 
principals are often so busy with routine details that 
they neglect decision-making. In concept and theory 
of staff organization, education tends to lag behind 
government and industry with rather widespread 
teacher opposition particularly to the line and staff 
organization for administration, Even in schools 
where line and staff organizations exist, the personnel 
often bypass it and clamor for reorganization (66). 
Hall (62) has shown that the organizational environ- 
ment of the school has tangible effects upon practices 
of the school and refutes the contention that person- 
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nel with the right attitudes will work effectively 
regardless of the nature of the organization. 

It has been suggested that line and staff organiza- 
tion may have been very important when school 
personnel were less qualified, but that it fails to 
release the full potential of the well-qualified staff. 
The successful administrator must adapt the organiza- 
tion in appropriate situations to standards within and 
without the group and to conflicts arising from group 
differences in order to achieve a balance between the 
organizational necessities of the school and the aspira- 
tions of its members. An issue not yet answered by 
research is the proper function and procedure of 
leadership in the educative process. In many schools 
organization is being studied in an attempt to estab- 
lish a more effective relationship between the admin- 
istration and the educational program (12, 38, 50, 
142). 

A unified organization based upon the purposes of 
youth education has been proposed. The pattern of 
organization would differ from school to school but 
might include, under the supervision of the principal, 
a staff of coordinators, each representing a major 
purpose of secondary education. These coordinators 
or coordinating committees, or both, would study the 
school’s work in the light of major purposes. Registra- 
tion and evaluation would be under the supervision 
of the coordinators. Departmentalization would still 
be possible. The need for coordinators in such pur- 
pose areas as recreation, lifework education, citizen- 
ship education, and health education is even more 
acute in a highly departmentalized school to secure 
better achievement of the purposes of that school 
(50). 

As schools increase in size, the departmental form 
of organization furnishes the usual pattern. Brandes 
(19) in a study of larger California high schools 
reported that there were department heads in more 
than three fourths of the schools, although a similar 
proportion of these schools used interdepartmental 
meetings as one means of improving the curriculum. 
More than half of the schools studied released subject 
department heads or chairmen of departments from 
their teaching duties for one or more periods for the 
purpose of supervision. Earlier studies show that 
though a majority of the principals are dissatisfied 
with departmental organization, four fifths of them, 
if allowed to reorganize, would reorganize by subject 
department with department heads. Some schools are 
now experimenting with rotating chairmanships or 
interdepartmental chairmanships as one means of 
developing more fiexible program patterns in the 
secondary schools. Such substitution can be expected 
to weaken departmental organization (38, 50, 72, 
82). 

ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL. Research on 
administrative personnel in secondary schools is 
largely limited to surveys of the principalship and 
those who share the principal’s functions. Useful sum- 
maries are available in several textbooks in school 
administration and in the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 

A Professionalized Principalship. As schools have 


grown larger and more complex, and as life outside 
the school has changed, the need for full-time, pro- 
fessionally educated principals has increased. Al- 
though in the past sixty years there has been a steady 
growth in the authority and responsibility of the 
principal, many schools still operate with a nominal 
principal-teacher, demanding direct involvement of 
the superintendent in secondary-school administra- 
tion. Only in the larger high schools can the princi- 
pal’s position be defined as* one of professional 
leadership. Thus the importance and responsibility of 
the position of high-school principal continue to vary 
with the size and customs of the school and the 
community, with the result that almost every degree 
of authority and responsibility in the high-school 
principalship is to be found in the United States to- 
day (13, 38, 50, 72). 

One indication of the principal's professional status 
is evident in the steady increase in the amount of 
his professional training. A comparison of two exten- 
sive studies, by Eikenberry (44) in 1925 and by 
Farmer (47) in 1947, shows clearly some changes 
that have occurred in the intervening twenty years. 
The median age reported by Farmer was 43 years, 
with the principal entering his first principalship at 
the age of 30 from a high-school teaching position 
in which he had served for a median of 4.3 years. 
Eikenberry’s principals were ten years younger and 
had entered the principalship at 26 after 3.2 years of 
high-school teaching. The high-school principal in 
1947 taught an average of 1.4 periods each day, less 
than half as long as he had in 1925. In 1947 he 
had 23 undergraduate hours of education to his 
credit and 28 graduate hours, compared to 13 and 
4 in the previous study. The typical high-school prin- 
cipal in 1947 held a master’s degree, but in 1925 the 
bachelor’s degree was typical. The principal in 1947 
was generally a member of several professional or- 
ganizations, about 30 percent having recently held 
an office in one of these organizations. He typically 
held membership in various civic organizations and 
read several professional magazines regularly, as well 
as two or three professional books each year. In 
general the principal in 1947 was moderately liberal 
in the operation of his high school and moderately 
conservative in determining the content and activities 
of school experiences for pupils. 

Surveys of changes in the principal’s status in the 
period from 1951 to 1956 in several states point to 
a continuing upward trend in this professionalization 
of the secondary-school principalship. These studies 
show improvements in salary, in professional prepara- 
tion, in experience in both teaching and administra- 
tion, in job stability, and in a continuing awareness 
of problems involved in devoting more time to super- 
vision and to improvement of instruction. Principals 
of senior high schools had higher qualifications than 
did junior high principals, and principals in larger 
schools were in general better qualified and less in- 
volved in classroom teaching than were principals of 
smaller schools. Principals assigned only to secondary 
schools were better qualified than were principals 
who were assigned to elementary schools as well. 
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In most cases, advancement was directly related to 
size of school, administrative experience, and col- 
legiate preparation (38, 50, 93). 

JOB RESPONSIBILITIES. A national committee on 
training and experience standards for principals of 
secondary schools defined three kinds of responsibil- 
ities of the principal: (a) leading the entire staff of 
the secondary school in developing as guiding princi- 
ples the objectives of the school, (b) coordinating all 
those activities which grow out of a dynamic program 
of secondary education, and (c) making decisions 
(45). 

Principals themselves rated their duties according 
to time requirements in a recent study by Romine 
(121). The five areas requiring the most time were 
those dealing with student activities; the curriculum; 
planning the school year; student records, evaluation, 
and reporting; and attendance, discipline, failures, 
and related problems. A similar study of senior high 
school principals assigned 55 percent of the princi- 
pal’s time to administration of student personnel, 21 
percent to organization and management of the 
school, 15 percent to administration of the instruc- 
tional program and the teaching staff, and less than 
9 percent to interpretation of the educational pro- 
gram to the community. 

Teachers and principals generally agree on the 
nature of the principal's problems. In one study it 
was concluded that teachers should share the prob- 
lems and duties of the principal on curriculum 
revision, in-service teacher education, and noninstruc- 
tional professional activities, so that the principal 
would have more time for specialized professional 
leadership (87). 

Teachers and supervisors in Georgia were asked 
to assist in determining critical requirements for the 
principalship. Cooper (34) summarized the results 
under six areas of requirements: (a) development of 
student potential and fulfillment of student needs, 

(b) utilization of staff capabilities and emphatic re- 
sponse to their needs, (c) apperceptive guidance of 
the community in a cooperative venture, (d) coordi- 
nation of group effort and advancement of har- 
monious relationships, (e) administration of instruc- 
tional program and materials for pragmatic utilization, 
and (f) conformity to professional standards of 
conduct and principles of leadership. 

Another approach to a definition of the task of the 
principal is seen in a study which identified criteria 
of success in educational administration. A jury of 
authorities made field studies on effective administra- 
tors and identified nine criteria. The first three of 
these are: He employs a creative approach to matters 
of educational concern. He promotes and secures 
professional growth of the people connected with and 
related to the educational enterprise. He manifests 
high ability in the assessment of values, purposes, 
needs, and in their translation into realistic educa- 
tional goals (52). 

The technique of job analysis has been applied to 
the tasks of the principal in an effort to define his 
duties and responsibilities and thus to reduce con- 
fusion and tensions resulting when staff members 
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do not clearly understand the duties of the principal. 
With jobs adequately described there can be a greater 
awareness of common goals and mutual understand- 
ing of each person’s responsibilities by the total staff. 
Studies involving job analysis are limited to descrip- 
tions of the process and techniques used in a particu- 
lar situation or generalized for use in other specific 
situations (148). 

PREPARATION FOR THE PRINCIPALSHIP, The educa- 
tional requirements for the high-school principal are 
largely determined by standards set by state certifica- 
tion and accrediting agencies. Higher standards have 
been associated with steady advancement of the 
principal's status. The required undergraduate prepa- 
ration is typically that of the academic high-school 
teacher. Graduate study has generally accompanied 
experience in schools of increasing size. In many 
states the high-school principalship serves as a step- 
pingstone for the school superintendency (13, 38, 44, 
47, 50, 72, 79, 97, 130). 

In a study of the competencies needed by admin- 
istrators, Woodard (150) noted the similarity in 
competencies reported as essential for positions of 
school principals, superintendents, and supervisors. 
Both preservice and in-service training programs were 
identified as making important contributions to 90 
percent of the competencies, Preservice training in 
the following areas was considered essential by these 
juries: function and scope of public education, com- 
munication, educational foundations, human relations, 
community relations, curriculum, instructional and 
guidance activities, supervisory services, evaluation 
and research, and related educational agencies. 

Manney (90), in a study of the preparation and 
personal characteristics needed by junior-high princi- 
pals, found that although the professional prepara- 
tion of these persons exceeded certification require- 
ments their preparation was still considered inadequate 
for their positions. The study suggests that attention 
also be given to the development of desired personal 
qualities during the preparatory program or selection 
on such bases in the screening process. 

An attempt to bridge the gap between theory and 
practice in the preparatory program of secondary- 
school principals is evidenced in the growth of intern- 
ship programs. Some of these programs provide ex- 
tensive administrative responsibility for the intern, 
others limit participation to observation; in some the 
intern is supervised by a sponsoring administrator, 
others have no supervision; some provide for full 
administrator salary, others provide none; some allot 
substantial university credit, others provide none; 
Some programs extend over a full year, others for 
one month (112). 

Internships in school administration have already 
become an integral part of professional preparation 
Programs. In general they may be said to emphasize 
human relationships and provide opportunity for the 
development of insights and techniques in working 
with people in actual situations. A critical appraisal 
of internship Programs in eight leading colleges and 
universities Suggested that these programs were help- 
ful in guiding the intern to a better understanding of 
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theory in terms of practice, and in promoting desir- 
able growth of the intern toward competent demo- 
cratic leadership. Weaknesses of the programs were 
felt to lie in difficulties involved in off-campus super- 
vision and in relationships between field experiences 
and courses in the on-campus programs (6). 

RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION. Trends in the se- 
lection and appointment of individuals to the princi- 
palship have been noted in several studies. A 1957 
survey of practices in 98 school districts with popula- 
tions larger than 100,000 revealed the following 
trends in appointment of principals: encouraging 
teachers in the system to prepare themselves for ad- 
ministrative certification and to apply for available 
positions; making the initial appointment as assistant 
principals or as cadet principals, frequently to secure 
evidence of leadership and personal qualities and to 
insure a proper orientation to school administration 
within the particular system; and using an examina- 
tion, either written or oral, to determine the fitness 
of the candidate for the position (133). A survey of 
selection practices in the state of Washington showed 
that half of the districts gave preference to local 
staff members, and local staff members were con- 
sidered simultaneously with out-of-district applicants 
in half of the schools, Women were rarely considered 
for the secondary-school principalship. At some stage 
in the selection process, school boards in half of the 
districts interview candidates (126). 

Personal and professional qualifications of princi- 
pals which were rated highest by school-board mem- 
bers in another study included an emphasis on: ability 
to work well with both teachers and community 
members, initiative and the ability to make prompt 
and careful decisions, ability to get things done 
efficiently, and personal qualities of integrity, leader- 
ship, and personality (17). In a Pennsylvania study 
the chief administrator was found to be a person 
primarily responsible for evaluating candidates for 
the secondary-school principalship, with the superin- 
tendent nominating the candidates for the high-school 
principalship in 86 percent of the districts. Only in 
rare instances was the teaching staff consulted or 
involved in any formal manner in the choice of a 
principal (95). 

CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS. Although the cer- 
tification requirements for the secondary-school prin- 
cipalship are generally lower than the qualifications of 
the average principal, the growing importance and 
responsibility of the principalship have led to the 
belief that the office requires special preparation. 
This has resulted in an increase in the number of 
states which have adopted special requirements for 
the certification of the principal. In 1924 only seven 
states required preparation in excess of that required 
for teaching. By 1947 this number had increased to 
34, and in 1957 it had increased to 46. Certificates 
are specified as secondary-school principals’ certifi- 
cates in 35 states; 11 states have developed a general 
certificate for all administrative positions. 

Twenty-four states require a master’s degree or 
the equivalent, 11 states require more than a bache- 
lor’s degree for initial certification, and 6 states 


require work beyond the master’s. Although states 
commonly demand that applicants for certification 
satisfy certain course requirements by number or 
amount of credits, 44 states provide a list of courses 
from which the applicant may choose or areas around 
which a program of studies may be built. Only two 
states specify the subjects and credits in each course, 
Experience requirements for certification vary among 
states and often within the states themselves, but all 
require some teaching experience; 63 percent require 
three years of such experience. A variety of teaching 
and administrative experience is required for initial 
certification and for renewal of certificates. The use 
of examinations for certification has declined rapidly. 
No state requires this method at present. Oaths of 
allegiance are required in several states (43, 69). 

Other Administrative Personnel. As the enrollment 
of a school gets larger, the need becomes greater for 
the principal to delegate duties and responsibilities 
to subordinate officers. Many large schools employ 
either on a full- or part-time basis such administrative 
officials as assistant principals, deans of girls or boys, 
counselors, guidance directors, directors of extracur- 
ricular activities, and heads of departments. There 
is no substantial agreement on titles given to these 
subordinate administrators, nor does possession of 
these titles guarantee that these officers share admin- 
istrative duties (20). 

The 1950-52 Biennial Survey of Education lists for 
the United States a total of 27,926 principals and 
assistant principals, 6780 counseling and guidance 
officers, and 1340 heads of departments and super- 
visory officers. The full-time counselor, rarely found 
in schools enrolling fewer than 1000 students, has 
duties centered in guidance, but may also be respon- 
sible for social functions and discipline. The depart- 
ment head is found in schools of all sizes, but more 
commonly in larger schools. Duties of department 
heads are usually related to finance, curricular im- 
provement, and supervision within their department. 
Other personnel who share administrative responsibil- 
ities of various sorts in the high school include 
registrars, nurses, attendance officers, health officers, 
visiting teachers, and dietitians; 3019 such persons 
were listed in the 1950-52 Biennial Survey for the 
United States as a whole (54). p 

The most frequently reported subordinate admin- 
istrator is the assistant principal. Studies indicate con- 
siderable growth in the professional stature of this 
administrator, who at one time was chiefly concerned 
with clerical duties and extracurricular activities. 
More recent studies show the assistant principal 
spending the largest percentage of his time in admin- 
istration and school management (144). Most studies 
of the assistant principal show a wide range of 
duties, many of them shared with other administra- 
tive personnel (most frequently with the principal), 
in the areas of student welfare, administration and 
school management, and supervisory activities. Long 
(88) found that the only primary administrative and 
teaching responsibility of the teaching vice-principal 
was to assume the duties of the principal in his 
absence. He also found the position of the supervising 
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vice-principal to be an active administrative office 
which provides valuable administrative experience and 
training for higher educational posts. Studies are con- 
sistent in showing that the office of assistant or vice- 
principal is growing in professional stature; Long 
found that professional qualifications of assistant 
principals exceeded those of the 1947 high school 
principals. 

Few studies have been made of administrative load. 
Brandes (20) suggests that the number of administra- 
tors needed in a given school depends on factors 
peculiar to the school district such as wealth, 
program, services attempted, size of school, and 
physical make-up of the plant. An administrator- 
student ratio of about 1 to 400 can be supported in 
terms of practice and opinion. Boyles (18) investi- 
gated this problem and found wide variation in exist- 
ing practice—from over 1000 to fewer than 150 
students per administrator. In schools of different 
types, the median enrollments per administrator were 
found to be: four-year high school, 570; six-year 
junior-senior high school, 550; and three-year senior 
high school, 450. 

ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR AND PRAC- 
TICES. Human-relations research in the classic Haw- 
thorne studies showed that the major problems of 
increased size and specialization were those of human 
relations. The patterns for studies in administrative 
roles and behavior in education follow similar studies 
of industry and government. In the past, these studies 
have been conducted without adherence to any sys- 
tematic theory, but the development of theory has 
proceeded together with empirical research, and, in 
some cases, has grown out of the research. Relatively 
few studies have been limited to administrative role 
and behavior in secondary schools, but most of them 
are relevant to this level, particularly those in com- 
munity relationships (61). 

Several approaches have been made to theory de- 
velopment. These appear useful in providing testable 
hypotheses in the broad area of human interaction 
in the administrative process. Administration is 
viewed by Coladarci and Getzels (30) as a hierarchy 
of subordinate-superordinate relationships within an 
institution, with three dimensions of critical impor- 
tance: the authority dimension—the source and ac- 
ceptance of authority; the scope dimension—the range 
of roles; and the affectivity dimension—the character 
of the personal relationships. Halpin’s paradigm (24, 
p. 161) is intended to provide a basis for research 
and to promote theory formulation in administration. 
It involves four components: task, formal organiza- 
tion, work group, and leader. Intra- and extra-organ- 
izational variables include the community, the board 
of education, the staff and students within the 
school, and the organized profession. Conrad (33) 
suggests that administration involves three separate 
tasks: recognizing and responding to the groups with- 
in and without the school, becoming aware of 
group conflicts, and maintaining a balance between 
organizational reality and the idealism of organization 
members. 

A report of the Middle Atlantic Region Coopera- 
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tive Program in Educational Administration presented 
an analysis of 752 administrative problems identified 
in New Jersey: of these, 128 dealt with teacher per- 
sonnel, 116 with school-community relations, 75 with 
administrative and supervisory personnel, 43 with 
other personnel, and 63 with the school board. Similar 
results have been obtained in other studies (31, 96), 

Administrative Theory. Despite a diversity of theo- 
retical bases used in studies of administrative behay- 
ior, much of the work can be placed within the 
framework of role theory—currently most popular, 
but by no means the only theory. Basic concepts in 
role theory may be defined as: (a) role—a set of 
behaviors of the holder of a given position; (b) role 
expectations—behavior prescriptions defining a role; 
(c) alter group—a group of relevant or significant 
“others” such as students, teachers, board members, 
or community members. Expectation studies designed 
to derive general role descriptions have been made 
from the views of one or two alter groups and have 
produced only partial and tentative definitions of 
role expectations of the administrator. The chief 
source of information about roles has been in studies 
of the relationship of the administrator to various 
relevant alter groups (28, 60, 96). 

Studies of community-administrator relationships 
are relatively rare, and no synthesis of the various 
findings from the community studies has thus far 
been made. The presence of so many variables in 
the particular community limits the application of 
most studies to the community in which the research 
was done. One attempt to define community dimen- 
sions has suggested the following: the number and 
character of the people; the number and kinds of 
organizations; the leadership or power structure; the 
values, beliefs, and feelings; the operational pattern 
of the community—the degree of homogeneity or 
cohesiveness present; the economic foundation; and 
the amount of change being experienced by the com- 
munity (22). 

Ramseyer and others (118), using field observa- 
tions to identify factors which affect administrative 
behavior in the total situation, identified 37 factors 
as hypotheses which need further testing. These were 
grouped under six headings: beliefs and attitudes of 
individuals in the school community, basic abilities 
and understandings of these individuals, social-psycho- 
logical factors of individuals, intellectual processes 
characteristic of individuals, community expectations 
and traditions, and other community characteristics. 

Community Relationships. Despite the variables 
present in every community, research findings gener- 
ally affirm that the community leadership role of 
the administrator is constantly increasing. The suc- 
cessful administrator stresses leadership in broad edu- 
cational policy, in interpreting the democratic function 
of education to the community, and in building better 
communities through education. These functions hold 
Priority over maintenance, purchasing, and technician 
responsibilities in reporting. As schools are called 
upon to perform more social functions in the com- 
munity, the school administrator must assume a 
growing leadership role. No best way of exercising 
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community leadership seems to emerge from studies 
of administrative roles (96, 115). 

The concern of school administrators with school- 
community relations has increased in the last twenty 
yea and since 1945 the quality and quantity of 
research in this area has improved. An increased 
number of references in professional journals to 
citizen activity in educational planning is evidence 
of increased activity in this area. The Fifty-Third 
Yearbook of The National Society for the Study of 
Education, although not based entirely on the results 
of research, gives a comprehensive picture of school- 
community cooperation (107). 

The degree to which community members under- 
stand the school program has also been studied as 
a factor affecting administrator behavior. The neces- 
sity cf using numerous media of communication based 
on a deeper understanding of community forces was 
the conclusion of investigation in one community. 
Several studies have attempted to describe the public 
in terms of interest in and activity about the local 
school system. The Bay City studies identified an 
active public of 15 percent, a moderately active public 
of 24 percent, and an inactive one of the remaining 
61 percent (124). 

An attempt to identify the critics of the public 
schools found no single factor to be a good predictor 
of whether an individual would be a critic of the 
public schools, but found a number of factors to be 
consistently associated with such critics (128). Among 
these factors were lower-than-average education, paro- 
chial-school exposure, no present contact with public 
schools or school personnel, first-generation citizen- 
ship, manual occupation, Protestantism, age, feeling 
of low local efficacy, and despair of long-range goals. 
Much of the difficulty the administrator finds in 
exercising a community leadership role has been 
suggested as arising from his position as a stranger 
or outsider rather than as an accepted member of the 
community. 

Few studies report on home-school relationships. 
One study of parents of children who were behavior 
problems reported that 80 percent of the children 
whose mothers attended group counseling sessions 
showed behavior improvement (21). Several other 
studies describe helpful projects which provide con- 
tacts between schools and parents. 

All studies seem to reaffirm the necessity for the 
administrator to have knowledge of the community, 
including its values, mores, traditions, and composite 
groups. He must also understand the composition of 
the community—its economic base, pattern of social 
organizations, status, and power structure. Thorough 
analysis of these factors is deemed essential if com- 
munity resources are to be fully utilized in operating 
the school (147). 

Citizen committees also receive 
emphasis during the past few years, largely through 
projects of the Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration. Sweitzer (135) surveyed the factors 
influencing the effectiveness of citizen committees 1n 
Michigan schools. He found that typical citizen com- 
mittees consisted of 20 to 29 members selected by 
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boards of education or community agencies at the 
request of the board. Most of the committees were 
temporary and disbanded after specific tasks were 
completed. School building programs, school-commu- 
nity relationships, taxation, finance, and curriculum 
development were some of the most frequent prob- 
lems worked on by these committees. 

School-community contacts are also maintained 
through growing programs of adult education. A 
study of 3775 independent or separately organized 
public-school systems in 1953-54 identified 785 sys- 
tems which included part-time and continuation 
schools, an increase of 36 percent from 1939-40 
(65). In an earlier survey of adult-education activities 
it was found that the most widespread types of adult 
education were evening and adult schools, exhibits to 
the public, related apprentice training, film showings, 
and training-within-industry programs (80). Adult ed- 
ucation under public-school auspices is more often 
found in the larger communities. 

A survey of 1817 educators suggested that educa- 
tors are rapidly becoming community-conscious and 
that school policy-making is becoming more depend- 
ent upon lay participation, although educators in 
general do not want active citizen groups. Only 17.8 
percent of the educators wanted active participation, 
40.9 percent wanted limited participation, and 30.1 
percent would invite opinions from lay groups but 
not encourage direct participation (132). 

Staff Relationships. The general area of adminis- 
trative relationships to staff has received more atten- 
tion than have the other areas. Several studies have 
viewed teacher satisfaction as related to teacher par- 
ticipation. In an extensive study by Chase (27) the 
results showed that teacher morale and satisfaction 
are related to participation in planning and in formu- 
lating policies. This finding has been supported by 
Bidwell (11), who found that: (a) teacher satisfac- 
tion is directly related to the extent to which teachers 
participate in decision-making as individuals or in 
groups, (b) teacher satisfaction increases when cur- 
rent practices in decision-making conform to the 
practices most acceptable to the teacher, and (c) 
teachers are most satisfied with administrators who 
fulfill the expectations of their staffs. 

The importance of attitudes toward administrative 
roles was also stressed in other research. Moyer (98) 
found that the more alike the principals and teachers 
were, the higher was the amount of satisfaction 
derived from their work, and that the more the 
principal encouraged teachers to be less dependent 
on him and more interdependent, the higher was the 
teacher satisfaction in the group. Goodwin (59) at- 
tempted to determine whether human relations in 
schools were better with relatively democratic or with 
relatively authoritarian principals. Although he found 
no significant relationship between operating patterns 
of principals and either teacher activities or teacher 
relations, he found greater frequency of professional 
activities and better human relations among elemen- 
tary- than among secondary-school teachers. He also 
found a positive relationship between teacher activ- 
ities and teacher relations. 
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SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS. A 
major problem facing secondary-school administrators 
is the selection and continued professional develop- 
ment of teachers and other staff members. The two 
problems merge in the establishment of an effective 
high-school staff which devotes its major energies to 
the maintenance and upgrading of a suitable program 
of studies, activities, and services. 

Shortages in qualified teachers in a number of 
high-school fields have accentuated problems of re- 
cruitment of new faculty and the retention of present 
staff. With the rapid increases ahead in high-school 
enrollment—increases which can be charted with fair 
accuracy from births and elementary-school enroll- 
ments—and with a shifting population, these shortages 
are likely to increase. A recent study of teacher sup- 
ply and demand in public schools (105) indicated 
some imbalance in subject fields but a fairly even 
balance between total supply of newly qualified high- 
school teachers and the demand. For teachers who 
were graduated in 1957 there was a slight increase 
in the over-all proportion entering teaching—65.5 
percent as compared with 62.9 percent for 1955—and 
a range by subject field from 50.7 percent in agricul- 
ture to 78.9 percent in physical education. 

Only in recent years has teacher selection become 
identified as an administrative function shared by 
high-school principals or department heads. In small 
school systems the school superintendent has kept 
major responsibility for recommending teaching can- 
didates to the board of education. In larger systems a 
centralized personnel department has handled this 
function. In both instances consultation with high- 
school principals has grown, partly with the greater 
professionalization of the position and partly with 
a lengthening period of appointment. High-school 
principals increasingly take responsibility for initial 
screening of candidates through review of credentials, 
interviews, and visitation at work. Leaders in the field 
recommend strongly that the head of the school in 
which the teachers are to be employed share in their 
nomination and recommendation (38, 50, 72). 

IN-SERVICE Education. The complexity of high- 
school teaching and of secondary-school programs 
has led to greater awareness on the part of adminis- 
trators of the need for continued professional growth 
on the part of all teachers, and particularly for 
teachers new to the profession. Four- and five-year 
training programs are inadequate in preparing young 
men and women for the many adaptations expected 
of them in teaching. An intensive study of this prob- 
lem by Lane and Eye (86) has indicated many ways 
by which this transition period can be made a profit- 
able one. 

The need for increasing attention to supervision 
and in-service education has been emphasized by 
numerous studies and publications. The problems of 
teachers are of such nature that unless administrators 
take the initiative through democratic practices and 
Procedures in administration of good programs, little 
can be accomplished by teachers alone. Practices can 
be initiated which prevent, alleviate, or solve teacher 
problems before their work is seriously affected. Yet 
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Ocampo (113) found some discrepancy between the 
extent to which principals and teachers report that 
they: cooperatively plan and organize in-service edu- 
cation programs in local schools. Principals in the 
North Central States studied reported that they care- 
fully involved members of the faculty in planning in- 
service programs, but the teachers viewed these same 
programs as largely administrator initiated and con- 
ducted. Experts are agreed that the administrator 
must provide inspiration, encourage the development 
of good organization for in-service education, facili- 
tate the work of groups, and create a climate for 
professional growth if he is to coordinate the in- 
service education program (110). 

Though relationships with teachers occupy a con 
siderable part of the secondary-school administrator's 
time, research in this area has largely involved gen- 
eral school problems rather than particular problems 
of the secondary school. Existing policies and practice 
in this field have been evolved much more from 
experience than from research, despite the obvious 
need for more systematic attacks on teacher person- 
nel problems. The research which is currently avail- 
able is often spotty and local in application so that 
few generalizations can be made without hazard, 
particularly for the field of secondary education. 

Student Relationships. The relationship of the ad- 
ministrator to students as an alter group has been 
given very little attention in the literature. Maynard 
(92) studied student relations within the school as 
influenced by the principal’s pattern of behavior, and 
found that the students in the more democratically 
controlled school expressed the more favorable atti- 
tudes toward their school and that authoritarian 
administration tended to produce more negative atti- 
tudes and feelings on the students’ part. 

The work of the school in becoming familiar with 
its students and in getting them to understand them- 
selves so that they can take advantage of the school 
program can be classified as student personnel work. 
The quantitative approach of early studies in this 
field is being replaced by a qualitative approach, de- 
spite the fact that authorities differ in what constitutes 
student personnel services. One group regards these 
services as part of the guidance function, while others 
emphasize the more inclusive features which pertain 
to the whole child (152). 

The task of the principal in student personnel 
services is one of planning, organizing, and coordi- 
nating the efforts of all in order to place appropriate 
emphasis on the total student personnel program. 
Jones and Zeran (76) define the four factors which 
relate to this program as student personnel leader- 
ship, special service consultants, participation of all 
staff members, and an evolving curriculum and a fiex- 
ibility of scheduling based on evidence of individual 
needs. 

Kazamek (77) found that in cities from 50,000 to 
75,000 in population the principal is responsible for 
the administration of the student personnel program, 
but that specialized agents within the school usually 
direct the program and are in turn responsible to the 
principal. Other studies showed that the district super- 
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intendent in 80 percent of the small districts assumed 
administrative responsibility for student personnel 
services, and that this responsibility was delegated 
to various administrative personnel as the size of 
districts increased. 

DisciPLINE. Responsibility for the over-all discipline 
of the school remains a continuing function of school 
administrators, though in reality discipline represents 
little more than the sum of the disciplinary efforts of 
the faculty. The NEA Research Division surveyed 
teachers’ opinions of trouble spots in organization for 
student control (104). One teacher in five felt that 
he lacked the necessary rights and authority to main- 
tain effective control over his classes. More than one 
fourth felt they had little voice in determining disci- 
plinary policies. Yet teachers who felt they had an 
important voice in determining policy and who had 
the necessary authority reported fewer trouble-makers, 
fewer behavior problems, and more well-behaved 
students than teachers without that voice or authority. 

The St. Paul Public Schools reported factors asso- 
ciated with student drop-outs; a number of correctable 
factors were identified. Suggestions were made for 
curriculum revision, grade placement, systematic fol- 
low-up, and improved guidance practices (46). Of 
interest also is St. Paul’s interschool committee on 
disciplinary problems, which acts as a city-wide com- 
mittee to assist in handling difficult problems and to 
bring about closer cooperation between schools and 
city juvenile agencies (71). 

Toward Democratic Administration. Democratic 
administration in school has been defined by Board- 
man as “the use of free discussion and decision on 
the part of all concerned in determining the ends or 
purposes to be attained and the means or plans by 
which the ends are to be attained and acceptance 
of full responsibility for their actions or decisions” 
(14). The task of the principal becomes one of 
evaluating the status of teachers, community mem- 
bers, and students for participation and of delegating 
to them such responsibilities as they are able to carry 
under his supervision. Democratic administration does 
not mean administration by committees (50, 72). 

Although in some studies no differences have been 
found in teacher activity or teacher relations under 
democratic or authoritarian administration, Sugg 
(134) found that democratically organized schools 
exceeded those with authoritarian organization in the 
amount and kind of program change; the amount of 
change in schedules, guidance programs, and other 
services; the use of nonstaff persons; the varied pro- 
cedures in making program changes; and the variety 
of work groups and meetings in program develop- 
ment. 

Cornell (36), in a study of teacher participation in 
administrative decisions, found that the more “socia- 
ble” and “emotionally stable” teachers participated 
more in policy formation; that more teachers partici- 
pated in matters closest to the teacher (such as text- 
book selection) and in areas involving more frequent 
decisions (such as discipline); that teachers most 
desirous of participating in administrative matters 
were those who were above average in professional 
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attitude and who scored higher in tests like the Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Cornell concluded 
that a teacher’s expectation of sharing in administra- 
tive policy formation is a potent determiner of 
teacher satisfaction. A similar study of the use of 
teachers’ councils in New York found that a majority 
of the teachers surveyed were interested in determin- 
ing promotion policies, preparing daily programs and 
salary schedules, selecting textbooks, building and 
evaluating courses of study, selecting and administer- 
ing tests, and planning and conducting teachers meet- 
ings. Actual participation in these same areas ranged 
from 22 to 76 percent (99). 

Tompkins (140) found the term sharing most fre- 
quently used to describe techniques in achieving 
democratic administration. In this study the principal 
was regarded as the mainspring of democratic admin- 
istration. Teacher participation in the formulation of 
school policy was reported by three fourths of the 
schools as a method of establishing good staff rela- 
tions. Tompkins concluded that the development of 
democratic administration takes considerable time and 
effort but is likely to be well worth while “if practice 
follows principle and both follow purpose.” 

Boardman (14) cites the following reasons for 
limiting teacher participation as ones given by princi- 
pals: the teachers’ time is limited by too heavy teach- 
ing loads, teachers are not prepared to participate 
except in specially selected areas of participation, line 
and staff organization centralizes authority in the 
principal, and the decisions of the staff must at some 
point be subject to approval of the principal. He also 
suggests that the exact nature of the organization for 
democratic participation in administration is not criti- 
cal provided that it is simple, flexible, adapted to the 
needs of the faculty in the school, and truly demo- 
cratic in nature. 

Role Conflict. Since the school administrator deals 
with a variety of alter groups, he is exposed to conflict 
in role expectations of the various groups. Resolution 
of conflicts between expectation and performance is 
a primary concern of educators. Research in role 
conflict is rare. The School Executive Role Project 
at Harvard—probably one of the most comprehensive 
studies to date—indicates that involvement in role 
conflict is negatively related to effectiveness, and that 
probability of conflict is a function of personality. 
Conflicts of civilian teachers fell into several cate- 
gories from a situational point of view: situationally 
specific, or found only in certain local situations; 
situationally variant, or found in most situations but 
amenable to considerable amelioration or aggravation 
at the local level; and situationally independent, or 
found throughout the teaching situation regardless of 
local circumstances (57). 

Some attempts have been made to develop a valid 
instrument to determine the administrator’s pattern 
of behavior. Alpren (3) found that selected groups 
of teachers in the school were better able to describe 
the behavior of the principals than were the principals 
themselves. 

Clark (29) tested nine critical areas of administra- 
tive behavior and found that effective administrators 
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seemed to exemplify every behavior hypothesized, 
suggesting the presence of an energy output factor. 
Effective principals used very systematic procedures 
which solved problems satisfactorily and relieved 
them of time-consuming, repetitive functions. The 
effective principals also had more contact with 
teachers and students and in general had a higher 
frequency of behavior categorized as communicating 
and showing consideration than did the ineffective 
principals. 

The studies on administrative roles and behavior 
which have been made to date suggest that this is a 
most promising area for further study and research 
in secondary education. Though few studies have dealt 
specifically with this level, implications of existing 
research are very great. Research workers are just 
beginning to appreciate the complexity of administra- 
tive behavior and to define some of its dimensions. 
The practicing administrator is likely to have difficulty 
in identifying relevant factors in his community and 
in anticipating conflict areas or problems. He will 
become aware of the importance of attitudinal and 
behavioral characteristics which he himself possesses 
and their relationships to those held by faculty, stu- 
dent body, the board of education, and the community 
or other groups involved in the education of young 
people. Gaps in professional training and in general 
education will certainly be revealed in philosophic, 
psychological, and sociological fields as administrative 
role and behavior become better defined in theory 
and in practice. Such study should have an ungrad- 
ing effect upon administration at all levels of educa- 
tion. 

ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. 
The implementation of educational objectives is one 
of the most important functions of administration. 
Effective administration becomes concerned about 
ways in which proper teaching and learning experi- 
ences can take place in the classroom or laboratory, 
on the playing field, in the library or conference 
room, and in outside activity. The instructional pro- 
gram takes high priority under this kind of setting, 
and the high-school principal and his staff members 
come to serve rather than to direct the program (50, 
70). 

Curriculum Organization. The effective high school 
is one which is able to translate its educational philos- 
ophy and objectives into student and teacher behavior. 
It clothes the state or local curriculum guides with 
learning experiences adjusted to the abilities, interests, 
and needs of its students. It interprets the educational 
needs of the community and transmits to its graduates 
the skills, understandings, attitudes, and abilities that 
can be used to satisfy the needs. The task of leader- 
ship involved in promoting these activities is a most 
important one for the high-school principal. Studies 
generally show that the principal must assume leader- 
ship for initiating, guiding, and evaluating programs 
of curriculum improvement. If curriculum revision is 
made in a school system on a city- or state-wide basis, 
some person other than the principal is usually desig- 
nated to furnish leadership and direction. The princi- 
pal must assume these responsibilities in his own 
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school, however, whether the school is independent 
or part of a larger system (1, 72). 

Most authorities agree that all concerned in the out- 
comes of curriculum revision—teachers, students, and 
community members—should participate in the study 
of problems in curriculum improvement, partic- 
ularly those problems which are significant and urgent 
to them. At least one study cites the major problem 
in curriculum reorganization as effecting changes so 
that they will be acceptable to all concerned. Garrett 
(53) surveyed teachers and found a strong indication 
of willingness to participate in curriculum revision 
when the job to be done is definite and when the 
report of such study is given serious consideration 
and follow-up action. Other studies suggest that 
changes should be gradual and not too comprehensive, 
that time should be provided for teachers and others 
to plan and work, and that resources such as outside 
consultants and current research should be utilized 
(70, 96). 

The findings of a nationwide study by Romine 
(122) summarize the nature of the principal’s role 
in curriculum organization. Progress in curriculum 
development requires the sustained attention of an 
administrator who will exercise vision and intelli- 
gence in providing leadership and understanding. He 
must be able and willing to help teachers solve day- 
to-day problems and to improve their individual work. 
He must coordinate the work of the whole faculty 
and direct their concerted effort toward a better cur- 
riculum. This he may do by providing time, facilities, 
and actual direction and leadership in the process of 
curriculum study and development. 

Benefits reported from cooperative programs of 
curriculum study include improvement of behaviors 
and relationships in the school, although no change 
was noticeable in academic learning of the students. 
A study by Eckhardt (41) includes a proposed plan 
for curriculum development. He reports that the fac- 
tors likely to retard curriculum development include 
neglect in utilizing student and lay resources, disre- 
gard of democratic methods in selecting instructional 
materials, inadequate financing and releasing of 
teachers from classroom duties, and neglect of 
planning for evaluation of programs developed. 

In a study of midwestern high schools, Crawford 
(37) reported a trend away from the combination 
curriculum and toward the constants-with-variables 
type, with three fourths of the schools adopting the 
latter. Of the separate curriculums offered in the 
combination curriculum, the most common was the 
college preparatory. Nearly all high schools were or- 
ganized along traditional subject lines. Despite wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with it, the traditional study 
hall was very much in evidence. 

SCHEDULING AND CLASS ORGANIZATION FOR INSTRUC- 
TION. A perfect daily schedule of classes would make 
it possible for every student to have exactly the pro- 
gram that he, his parents, and the school think he 
should have. One authority lists the following as other 
criteria of success in schedule-making: each teacher 
is assigned subjects he feels qualified to teach and in 
a small number of different subject fields; each teacher 
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has classes as small as the school can provide and a 
teaching load equal to that of other teachers; and 
each class meets in a suitable room of sufficient size 
and with proper equipment. That these conditions do 
not always exist is demonstrated in a study by Romine 
(123) which showed that only 53 percent of the 
teachers are assigned to one field, 33 percent to two 
fields, and 14 percent to more than two fields. 

In an extensive study of the junior high school, 
Douglass (39) found a trend toward longer and 
fewer periods with fewer study halls. He found a core 
program in some form or another in 60 percent of 
the schools; the most common program combined 
English and social studies and appeared in 40 percent 
of these institutions. Douglass noted a slight trend 
toward offering less general science, most commonly 
only two years in the junior high school. General 
mathematics was offered in 85 percent of the schools. 
There was also a tendency to offer a wider variety of 
instruction in arts and crafts. Typing and general 
business were both disappearing from the junior high 
school. In over 90 percent of the schools studied, 
teachers were given a great deal of freedom to change 
the course of study; cooperative procedures seemed 
to be replacing authoritarian administration. Studies 
of junior high school schedules by Tompkins (138) 
gave similar results. 

Several studies list the characteristics of the con- 
ventional schedule. In the secondary school the 
conventional daily schedule has either a six- or seven- 
period day, usually with an activity period, and an 
average of about fifty minutes in each period. Multi- 
ple-period classes are more common in the junior high 
school. Variations from this pattern are many. The 
length of the school day varies from four and one- 
half hours to seven and one-half hours, with a median 
of seven hours including intermissions and lunch 
period. The most significant trend in the junior high 
school is reported as the scheduling of a block of 
time—usually two periods—with one teacher. Block 
scheduling is also reported in the high school, but less 
frequently (58). Krug and others (85) reported on 
the use of grouping within multiple-period sessions. 

Carlson (25) related student achievement to a six- 
period day with full scheduling of classes and no 
study periods, as contrasted with the usual four classes 
and two study periods. The advantages of the fully 
scheduled day were obvious both in achievement and 
in additional courses taken. Most secondary schools, 
‘however, still continue to include study-hall periods in 
the schedule, though there is some evidence that schools 
are moving toward their reduction or elireination. 

Promotion Practices. Another important aspect 
of the student personnel program of secondary 
schools is the organization and administration of 
policies and practices in promotion, grading, evaluat- 
ing, and reporting student progress. Relatively few 
schools practice automatic promotion; rather, they tend 
to maintain a flexible multiple-standard promotion. 
The results of studies which have probed various ef- 
fects of promotion and nonpromotion, largely made in 
the twenties and the thirties, showed that nonpromo- 
tion was likely to be more of a deterrent than an im- 
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petus to acceptable achievement. More recent studies 
suggest that 100 percent promotion has an adverse 
effect on students of normal intelligence, and that slow 
learners when promoted by chronological age were 
placed in situations which might contribute to their 
mental and emotional instability. Taylor (136) re- 
ported that eighth-grade children were more likely to 
pick their playmates on the basis of similar mental 
age than chronological age. The practice of annual 
rather than semi-annual promotion is growing; studies 
have shown little if any advantage in semi-annual 
promotion (38, 50, 72, 106). 

REPORTING Practices. Studies of current practices 
in reporting student progress indicate that no one 
type of report card is most desirable, but that a diver- 
sity in marking and reporting systems reflects the 
diversity of philosophy and curriculum of local 
schools. Roelfs (120) studied nationwide practices in 
reporting progress in junior high schools and found 
that none of the schools relied entirely on informal 
methods of reporting. Letters or numbers explained 
by words or phrases were used in 82 percent of the 
schools, with 81 percent using a letter system from 
A to F. Reports were issued every six weeks in 49 
percent of the schools, and quarterly in 45 percent 
of the schools, Roelfs noted that days absent was 
included on 93 percent of the forms studied and tardi- 
ness on 18 percent; all provided some rating of 
academic progress. Student behavior was described 
on 90 percent of the forms, with 42 percent using an 
all-inclusive heading such as “citizenship.” Other pro- 
visions included a statement of health status, 13 per- 
cent; space for a brief message to parents, 84 percent; 
space for comments by teachers, 41 percent; space 
for comments by parents, 22 percent. Almost all 
required the signature of a parent to indicate receipt 
of the report and provided the name of at least one 
school official or teacher. 

Research indicates general agreement that teachers’ 
marks are often unreliable and invalid indexes of 
growth (26). At the same time they have become 
almost indispensable tools for evaluating progress of 
students. A clear definition of what each mark means, 
using descriptions of activities other than—or at least 
in addition to—mere repetition of memorized mate- 
rial, is suggested for the classroom teacher who is 
preparing marks for the school record. A recent report 
on trends in high-school report cards shows much 
the same situation to be present in the high school as 
that reported for the junior high school. The study, 
however, concludes that report card revision at the 
high-school level often is made without sufficient 
sense of direction (125). 

MECHANICAL Alps. A trend toward the use of me- 
chanical aids in program-making and scheduling is 
evident. Feldman (48) reported on the punch card 
system and Templeton (137) on the use of IBM 
techniques in schedule-making. 

Organization of Activities. The student activity pro- 
gram in the secondary school has developed remark- 
ably in the past three decades. In the opinion of 
secondary-school authorities, student activities should 
play an even more important role. Most administra- 
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tors realize the positive contribution which activities 
make to a functionally planned program. The results 
achieved often fall short of expectations, and this lack 
of achievement can sometimes be traced in part to 
weaknesses in administration. 

Johnston (74) lists, among others, these administra- 
tive weaknesses which have inhibited the development 
of a contributing program of activities: too hasty 
adoption of activities without real understanding by 
teachers and students of the function of the activity; 
too little faith in the ability of students to accept 
responsibility; too limited participation in the extra- 
curricular program; too much emphasis on the com- 
petitive aspects of the program; too little relationship 
with the curriculum; too little evaluation in terms of 
educational objectives; and inadequate recognition of 
duties in relation to the activity program in consider- 
ing the teacher’s load. 

Tompkins (139) analyzed specific practices in de- 
veloping a good program of activities for 42 high 
schools recommended by authorities for their excel- 
lent programs in extraclass activities. He suggests that 
administration, teachers, students, and community 
members be involved in planning and developing an 
activity program. The activities themselves should be 
considered an integral part of the educational pro- 
gram and be continuously evaluated in order to 
know what has been done, how it has been done, 
and the changes that are necessary for program 
growth. These recommendations are generally sup- 
ported by others who further recommend that extra- 
curricular activities having educational merit should 
be curricularized. The administration of activities 
programs is organized in varying ways. Jenkins (73) 
found that administrative responsibility for the activ- 
ity program was centralized in one person, usually 
the principal, and that most schools expressed a need 
for one person to head the activity program. 

In a study of the effects of reorganization of 
school districts upon school activities, Zabel (153) 
found an increase in the number of activities included 
in the school program and more curricularization of 
activities. After reorganization, 42.7 percent of the 
schools studied required special interest on the part 
of the sponsor, and 65.5 percent required experience 
by the sponsor in the activity. 

MacOwan (89) centered his interests on outside 
pressures which are brought to bear on certain activ- 
ities. Indiana principals judged that 31 percent of 
the charity drives, 12 percent of the contests, and 
12 percent of the awards which were included in their 
school activity program did not have sufficient edu- 
cational value to be continued. He recommended 
that principals and superintendents formulate policies 
regarding activities and encourage broad adoption of 
such policies. Some efforts toward policy-formation 
have been made through the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. This organization 
has also made recommendations for activity programs 
in the junior high school. Most authorities concur 
with the view of Koos (84) that junior high school 
boys and girls need a program of athletics different 
from that provided for either elementary-school or 
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senior high school youth. Such sports as boxing, ice 
hockey, tackle football, and interscholastic contests 
in any sports are viewed with disfavor; but sports in 
classes in physical education, intramural games and 
activities, and activities for girls to enable them to 
gain satisfaction, fitness, and poise are strongly 
recommended (42). Keye (81) found that adminis- 
trators of athletic programs in secondary schools 
generally were employing practices more consistent 
with accepted professional principles than was the 
case in former years. 

Student Councit. The student council has been 
defined as an organization of students elected by the 
students to-represent them and to speak for them in 
many activities of the school. The student council 
in some form has become a working organization of 
students in a majority of high schools today. The 
National Association of Student Councils, sponsored 
by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, lists a membership of almost 7000 schools, 
though the actual number of schools having some 
form of student council organization is undoubtedly 
much larger (145). From the viewpoint of adminis- 
tration the broad purpose of the student council is 
the development of citizenship, a development which 
is more likely to take place when students have 
opportunities to participate in activities of real signifi- 
cance to them (72). 

Few studies of the student council have been 
made, and those available are seriously limited in 
scope. Three factors which make for increased effec- 
tiveness of the student council in the secondary 
school have been identified by Shipp (127) as the 
improved attitude of the principal toward the student 
council, the attitude of the faculty, and the character 
of the student council itself. The council is likely to 
be more effective when it is representative of all the 
students, is organized with simplicity of structure, 
is given greater responsibility by the administration, 
and promotes leadership through a program of shared 
activities for all students. 

FINANCING SCHOOL Activities. Closely related to 
the organization of school activities is the problem 
of finance. Sponsorship in a majority of schools is 
tied to schedules of extra pay. Hinchey (67) and 
Jenkins (73), reporting on studies in New York and 
Pennsylvania, suggest that almost all schools give 
extra pay for sponsorship of most activities; some 
schools, in fact, offer extra pay for everything out- 
side classroom teaching. However, neither policy nor 
practice in extra compensation is clearly defined. One 
author suggested that the solution lies in the individ- 
ual’s concept of the “profession.” In general practice, 
sources of money for activity programs include dues 
or fees, admissions, revenue from sales, and a few 
loans or grants from boards of education. 

In a study of practices of high schools in the man- 
agement of concessions, McCann (94) found that 
schools averaged an annual profit of about $1200 in 
1955 from school-managed concessions. He found 
three patterns of organization of concession projects 
in the high schools studied: (a) there was a mini- 
mum of control by the administration—any organiza- 
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tion could have concession sales; (b) concessions 
were assigned to a particular school organization such 
as the senior class, junior class, or pep club; and 
(c) concession sales were conducted for the benefit 
of the whole school, with the profits divided by 
either administration or the student council. 

In several studies there was little evidence of 
progress in reducing the hidden costs of education 
represented by fees for participation in activities. In 
an early Illinois study activity fees in more than 
one fourth of the schools in excess of $10, and 
other costs ranging from class dues of $1 to $5 and 
median costs of participation ranging from $2.10 for 
football to $50 for golf, were listed. Punke (117) 
found that almost three fourths of the high-school 
seniors in 1957 in the southeastern states reported 
expenses of not more than $6 for athletic events, 
but most of the rest spent more than $6 on athletic 
events, A fourth spent between $1 and $2.50 for 
school plays; and a fourth spent more than $2.50 for 
school parties. 

Burrup (23) makes the following suggestions for 
handling the finances of school activities: There 
should be a centralized system under faculty super- 
vision, with qualified students doing much of the 
work. Excessive and frequent fees and charges to 
students should be eliminated so that all can partici- 
pate in the activities in which they are interested. The 
principal cannot and should not try to relieve himself 
of final responsibility for the results of the program. 

Auxiliary Services. As high schools have grown in 
size and complexity they have added certain auxiliary 
services to compensate for the more impersonal 
character of these schools and to provide more spe- 
cialized functions. Guidance services, the library, 
cafeterias, health services, and transportation have 
become important aspects of the school and present 
particular problems of organization and administra- 
tion. In many school systems these services are 
centralized or are supervised from the general admin- 
istrative offices. In other schools, certain responsibil- 
ities for auxiliary services reside in the position of 
the principal, or they are delegated to members of 
his staff who carry special functions in the area (38, 
50, 70, 72). 

Gutvance Services. The principal was found to be 
the active head of guidance services in a majority 
of schools, and his attitude was found to be the 
most important influence on the extent of guidance 
services. Guidance is increasingly recognized as a 
major function of the school programs and is being 
extended and increased. In small schools the most 
extensive and adequately functioning guidance serv- 
ices were found to be counseling, information, and 
individual inventory services (129). 

Beals and Sorenson (9), after investigating meth- 
ods used by homeroom teachers in junior high school 
guidance programs, reported that better-prepared 
teachers did a better job of using the basic tools and 
techniques of guidance. Yet the lack of adequately 
trained homeroom teachers and the consequent need 
for better supervisory programs has been noted in 
several studies as severe handicaps to successful use 
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of homerooms in the guidance program as well as 
of other guidance practices. 

Several surveys of the preparation and functions 
of guidance personnel have been made, but the most 
comprehensive one for the United States was made 
by Jones and Miller (75) in 1953. Most studies of 
guidance services are limited to local or state areas. 
They almost uniformly point out that larger schools 
have more such services than smaller schools. 

LIBRARY Services. Although much descriptive ma- 
terial appears in the literature, it is obvious that 
there is need for a considerable body of research in 
the field of improving library service. Studies are 
needed on the integration of the school library 
services with the educational programs in our schools. 
Voisard (146) found that only half of the librarians 
he surveyed were members of curriculum committees; 
of these, many of them volunteered for membership 
to satisfy personal interest in the improvement of 
the curriculum and to increase their professional 
status. Although the general trend in the field of 
school library services is in the direction of better 
services within the school system, studies are needed 
to evaluate those services and to determine desirable 
practices in financing library services. 

Foop Services. School reorganization, greater use 
of transportation, and the availability of certain fed- 
eral funds have greatly influenced the growth of 
school lunch services. Studies in the field of nutrition 
have disclosed that many children are in need of 
better-balanced meals. In a survey of 8000 high- 
school students, the Institute of Student Opinion 
found that 14 percent arrived at school without 
breakfast and about 20 percent brought at least part 
of their lunch from home. About one out of two 
students eats a prepared lunch at school. Eckel (40) 
found wide variations in food service management 
practices and costs in more than 500 school systems. 
Other studies point out the need for long-term plan- 
ning and improvement. Reeves (119) studied admin- 
istrative controls of school food service programs 
and found that authority was centralized at one of 
four levels: superintendent; assistant superintendent, 
business manager, or director; director, supervisor, 
manager, or principal; or manager. The principal had 
very little administrative control or supervision over 
the finances of the program. Reeves recommended 
that the position of the principal with respect to the 
food service program in the school be clarified by 
each system. 

HeattH Services. Health services have received 
increased attention in recent years, although health 
has long been recognized as a major objective of 
education. Wishik (149) studied two patterns of 
administration for school health services: one oper- 
ated by a state department and the other by the 
local school district. There is need for more research, 
especially in terms of the needs of school children. 
Although the N.E.A. Research Division revealed the 
great range in health facilities available in the United 
States (102), few studies have suggested adequate 
plans for better health services. A considerable body 
of descriptive literature exists, but research is most 
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needed here in terms of best practices in organizing 
and administering these services. 

TRANSPORTATION SERVICES. The tremendous growth 
during the past decade of transportation services for 
school children has brought about many added re- 
sponsibilities in the administration of public schools. 
School-district reorganization has generally become 
possible through improved programs of pupil trans- 
portation. Cooper (35) points out the decrease in the 
number of one-teacher schools as a result of reorgan- 
ization and improved transportation. 
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This article deals with the aims and objectives of 
secondary schools, trends and developments in the 
curriculum, problems involved in instruction, and 
the evaluation of programs. It seeks to relate the 
findings of historical, survey, and experimental re- 
search to these four aspects of the programs of 
secondary schools. 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. Objectives serve as a 
focus for all the activities of the school; they give 
direction to the selection and organization of learn- 
ing materials and experiences, to methods of teaching, 
and to evaluation; they provide motivation for 
teachers and students; they are the vital foundation 
underlying the entire educational process. 

Objectives spring from two interactive sources— 
the needs of society and the needs of individuals. 
They are rooted in the dominant culture and reflect 
the complex values of a civilization. Consequently, 
they tend to change, if not in essence at least in 
interpretation and emphasis, as they are affected by 
reorientations in the surrounding life pattern. Objec- 
tives may be classified as to the degree of generality 
or specificity they represent. Actually, there exists a 
hierarchy of objectives, ranging from the most uni- 
versal down through many subsidiary and contribu- 
tory aims to the most discrete levels of particularity. 
The point at which it may be said that a general 
aim becomes a specific aim is indeterminate. The 
interrelationships of these various levels of objectives 
result in a constellation of purposes which afford 
meaning to the program of the school. 

Educational literature contains many statements of 
the aims and objectives of secondary schools. Some 
are broadly conceived and represent ultimate pur- 
poses of education (63); others are detailed analyses 
of the goals to be sought in classroom situations 
(99). Some statements reflect emphasis upon the 
needs of students (62), others upon the needs of 
society (98). Some are stated in terms of academic 
or intellectual achievements (35, p. 64-73), others 
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in terms of areas of growth or student behavior (67). 
All of these interpretations contribute to a better 
understanding of the purposes of the school and 
should be considered as complementary and recipro- 
cal, rather than as mutually exclusive or antithetical. 

Earlier studies of the history of secondary educa- 
tion, such as those by Brown (12), Grizzell (31), 
and Inglis (43), trace the evolution of objectives 
from those recognized by the Latin grammar schools, 
through the period of the academy and the rise of the 
public high schools. Although recent studies add little 
to the detailed analysis of these trends, they present 
a more clearly synthesized picture of the factors 
which have influenced curricular objectives, and they 
record the many outstanding attempts to state and 
define outcomes for the secondary-school program 
which have been made in the past half-century (20, 
45, 51). 

The function of the Latin grammar school was 
to prepare boys for college in order that they might 
enter the service of church and state. This objective 
remained dominant throughout much of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, a period in which 
church and state were closely related, and in which 
the social order was clearly based on class distinction. 
After 1800, however, interest in politics, commerce, 
and science, and the rise of a more influential middle 
class and a flourishing merchant class, led to a 
reappraisal of the aims of the secondary school in 
terms of a larger segment of the youth population. 
Early in the eighteenth century Benjamin Franklin 
outlined a plan for an academy to be based on utili- 
tarian objectives (13, p. 430). Although he felt that 
the institution established as a result of his efforts 
did not fulfill his original purposes, his influence 
upon the academy movement was profound. The 
charter of Andover Academy, founded in 1778, laid 
stress upon education for life and is considered the 
first proposal of an objective for terminal education 
at the secondary level (12, p. 195). As the influence 
of the academies spread, multiple purposes came to 
be recognized. The value of learning for its own 
sake, the importance of cultural education, and such 
purposes as developing the intellect, increasing the 
reasoning powers, and training the mental faculties 
began to be mentioned in educational literature. 
Although the influence of the academy was wide- 
spread, it should be considered primarily as a transi- 
tional institution. The rise of the public high school 
in the early part of the nineteenth century marks the 
real turning point in the development of an indig- 
enous system of democratic secondary education. 
From the outset two significant objectives of the 
high-school program were recognized—preparation 
for college and preparation for life. The second of 
these has been the more cogent in directing the 
growth of the American secondary school. 

Forces Influencing Objectives. The aims of the 
secondary-school program have been influenced by 
various related forces. The most powerful of these 
was the rapidly expanding American culture. The 
change from a rural agrarian to an urban industrial 
economy, developments in science and technology, 


unparalleled increase in the country’s wealth, involve- 
ment in international affairs—these and many other 
factors occasioned changes in objectives and pro- 
grams. College-entrance requirements, although less 
stringent in recent years, have not only prescribed 
certain courses for students with college expectancies 
but have also placed great stress upon the attainment 
of high standards in the learning of facts, knowl- 
edges, and skills by all students. Influence has also 
been exerted by various regional accrediting associa- 
tions intended to serve as a link between schools 
and colleges (23, p. 509-23). Although mainly inter- 
ested at first in college-preparatory courses, these 
agencies contributed to a general rigidity by stressing 
standardization. In recent years, however, they have 
given vigorous leadership to forward-looking attempts 
to redefine objectives in terms of more functional! 
concepts of education. State and national legislation 
has played an important role in modifying the aims 
of secondary-school programs. State boards of edu- 
cation through the accrediting function have affected 
both the requirements for graduation and those for 
entrance to state universities. Their influence has 
been extended through grants of state aid for the 
development of facilities aimed at particular objec- 
tives, such as the maintenance of physical fitness and 
occupational training. The federal government, like- 
wise, has directed attention to the importance of 
certain objectives by legislation such as the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Act of 1917, and by 
leadership in the study of the functions of education 
as related to national security and welfare (15, p. 
256-59). 

Changes in Objectives During the Past Half- 
Century. Around the turn of the century it became 
apparent that a thorough redefinition of the purposes 
of the high school was imperative. Unevenness in 
state requirements, differentiation in college admis- 
sion practices, rapid increase in the number of stu- 
dents who had no college expectations, advance in 
educational theory, and many other factors had con- 
tributed to the growth of a secondary-school program 
largely based upon empirical and random objectives. 
The result was unrest, confusion, and conflict. The 
best-organized part of the curriculum was the college 
preparatory, which did not serve the needs of the 
majority of the students. The offerings of the schools 
had been greatly extended, although often on an 
opportunistic and haphazard basis, The need for 
thoughtful reinterpretation of objectives was widely 
recognized (13, p. 437). 

Broadened Conceptions of Objectives. One of the 
first contributions to a broadened and more func- 
tional conception of objectives was made by the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education of the National Education Association 
(63). In its well-known Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education, issued in 1918, seven major objec- 
tives were set forth: health, command of fundamental 
processes, worthy home membership, vocation, cit- 
izenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical character. 
The “seven cardinal principles” were universally 
approved, and they exerted considerable influence 
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upon educational thought. However, because of their 
generality and the fact that they were really a state- 
ment of areas of life activities rather than of educa- 
tional goals, they were ineffective in the reconstruction 
of secondary education. 

After a twelve-year study of the curriculum, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1933 issued a statement of aims through 
its Committee on Standards for Use in the Reorgan- 
ization of Secondary-School Curricula (99). Four 
“ultimate objectives” were set forth in terms of the 
dispositions and abilities needed by youth: to main- 
tain health and physical fitness; to use leisure in right 
ways; to sustain successfully certain definite social 
relationships—civic, domestic, community; and to 
engage in exploratory-vocational and vocational ac- 
tivities. The committee also specified four immediate 
aims: acquiring fruitful knowledge; developing inter- 
ests, motives, ideals, attitudes, and appreciations; 
developing mental techniques in memory, imagina- 
tion, judgment, and reasoning; and acquiring right 
habits and skills. Finally, specific student abilities 
that would be useful in fulfilling the immediate aims, 
and thus lead to the achievement of the ultimate 
aims, were outlined for 15 curriculum areas. 

In 1938 the Educational Policies Commission 
presented an elaborate analysis of specific goals, the 
result of a three-year study of the purposes of edu- 
cation in a democracy (67). These were classified 
under four general headings: self-realization, human 
relationships, economic efficiency, and civic respon- 
sibility. Although this report did not contribute mate- 
rially to a new understanding of outcomes, it helped 
to interpret the scope of the school’s responsibility. 

Newer Approaches in Deriving Objectives. In re- 
cent years increasing use has been made of scientific 
techniques in studying adolescents, institutions, and 
society as a basis for identifying objectives. Early 
research was concerned with analyzing activities en- 
gaged in on the job and in general living. An illustra- 
tion of a study of society as a whole is that made by 
Harap (34) of American living habits and standards 
of consumption. Bobbitt (10), a leader in the activity- 
analysis procedure in establishing goals, outlined ten 
functional areas of human activity and made a de- 
tailed statement of more than eight hundred specific 
objectives related to them. 

Research has contributed greatly to an under- 
standing of the problems and needs of youth, and 
this knowledge has helped to determine appropriate 
teaching goals (28). Although the first investigations 
were in the fields of psychology, biology, and soci- 
ology, many recent studies in education have tried 
to use youth needs in deriving objectives. A pene- 
trating analysis of youth needs in relation to the 
secondary-school program appeared in a recent year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education (68). Prescott (77) explored the role of 
emotion in the educative process. Havighurst (36) 
outlined the developmental tasks as a basis for dis- 
covering purposes for education. Stratemeyer and 
others (91) identified the persistent life situations 
which learners face in five major areas—home, com- 
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munity, work, leisure time, and spiritual activities— 
and gave illustrations of these life situations in terms 
of growth in individual capacities, in social participa- 
tion, and in ability to deal with environmental forces 
and factors. 

Contributions to the clarification of objectives have 
been made by various organizations. Three studies 
were carried on by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. The Commission on the Relation Between 
School and College, with the cooperation of thirty 
selected secondary schools and three hundred colleges 
and universities, conducted the Eight-Year Study 
(2). This commission outlined the aims of education 
in terms of youth needs: physical and mental health, 
self-assurance, assurance of growth toward adult 
status, a philosophy of life, wide range of personal 
interests, esthetic appreciations, intelligent self-direc- 
tion, progress toward maturity in social relations 
with age mates and with adults, wise use of. goods 
and services, and vocational orientation and compe- 
tencies (29, p. 8-9). In a second study, carried on 
concurrently, the Commission on the Secondary- 
School Curriculum identified youth needs as those 
in immediate social relationships, economic relation- 
ships, personal living, and wider social relationships. 
Subcommittees then used this classification of youth 
needs as a basis for proposed curriculum improve- 
ments in the various subject fields (93). A third in- 
vestigation, conducted by the Commission on Human 
Relations, used experimental studies of the problems 
of youth to help identify “typical points of focus of 
concerns of adolescents”: establishing personal rela- 
tionships, establishing independence, understanding 
human behavior, establishing self in society, normal- 
ity, and understanding the universe (29, p. 315-20). 

In 1944, the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, in conjunction with the Educa- 
tional Policies Committee of the National Education 
Association, set forth “ten imperative needs of youth” 
(62): salable skills and intelligent and productive 
participation in economic life; physical and mental 
health; understanding of citizenship, and diligence 
and competence in performing the obligations of 
citizenship at all levels; understanding the significance 
of the family and of the conditions conducive to 
successful family life; intelligent consumership; un- 
derstanding of the methods and influence of science; 
development of appreciative and creative capacities; 
use of leisure time in activities that yield personal 
satisfaction and are socially useful; desirable inter- 
personal relations and growth in moral and spiritual 
life; ability to think rationally, to express thoughts 
clearly, to read and listen with understanding. These 
needs are both individual and social in origin and 
are especially useful in the setting up of goals of 
general education for all youth. The inclusion of 
needs relating to creativity and science represent 
areas not heretofore included in lists of objectives. 

Functions of Secondary-School Programs. Although 
often confused with aims or objectives, the term 
functions relates to the nature of the conditions pro- 
vided by the school to facilitate the attainment of 
objectives. In recent years the trend has been to 
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extend the scope of the school’s functions; to affirm 
its responsibility for the education of all youth; to 
subscribe to the theory that since the various facets 
of human development cannot be separated, the 
school must be concerned with all areas of growth; 
and to accept leadership in integrating and utilizing 
all the educational resources available in a given 
community. One of the earlier significant statements 
of functions was that by Inglis (42, p. 375-83). 

In 1932 the Department of Secondary School 
Principals undertook an analysis of the functions of 
secondary education (64). The report based on their 
study listed the following functions, each of which 
was further clarified: to integrate the students; to 
satisfy immediate and probable future needs; to 
reveal and to make desired the higher activities of 
the racial heritage; to explore, with a view to direct- 
ing, the higher and increasingly specialized interests, 
aptitudes, and capacities of students; to systematize 
knowledge around laws and principles with emphasis 
upon application; to establish and develop wide inter- 
ests as a means of happiness, social progress, and 
continued growth; to apply independent study, self- 
direction, and the elements of research as methods 
of learning in the secondary school; to continue 
differentiated education, with care to balance it with 
as much general education as is possible and prac- 
ticable; to retain students until it becomes apparent 
that they can profit more elsewhere, and to direct 
them into subsequent activities for which they have 
demonstrated fitness. Statements of the functions of 
the junior high school have been made recently by 
Gruhn and Douglass (32) and by Koos (53). 

THE CURRICULUM. Consideration will now be 
given to the means of accomplishing the general and 
more specific objectives of secondary schools. Since 
early times, the chief means employed for this pur- 
pose has been the curriculum, by which is meant all 
the subjects, activities, and experiences designed and 
offered by the school for the purpose of achieving 
determined objectives. 

Types of Curriculum Organization. The history of 
the secondary-school curriculum reveals four major 
types of organization (52, p. 518-21). The first is 
the single-fixed curriculum, in which all subjects are 
prescribed for all students. The second is the multiple 
curriculum, which provides two or more separate 
tracks, each of which offers a sequence of subjects 
designed to help the student toward common as well 
as particularized objectives. Examples of such courses 
are: college preparatory, general, commercial, indus- 
trial arts, household arts, and classical. In its “pure” 
form the multiple-curriculum type specifies that once 
a particular track is chosen by a student, all subjects 
of that track become fully prescribed. The third type 
of organization is the constants-with-variables cur- 
riculum. To achieve the objectives of a sound educa- 
tion, this type of curriculum requires of all students 
certain subjects such as English, social studies, sci- 
ence, and mathematics, but with other subjects it 
allows freedom of selection at particular grade levels. 
The fourth type is a combination plan including 
features of both the constants-with-variables and 


multiple programs. It offers two or more separated 
courses of study but permits students to elect certain 
subjects at various grade levels. 

The Boston Latin School and many other second- 
ary schools of the colonial period generally offered 
the single type of curriculum, and this pattern was 
continued in some smaller schools until recent times. 
With the establishment of junior high schools during 
the early decades of the twentieth century, a single- 
fixed curriculum was provided in some instances dur- 
ing the first year or two, but by 1930 this type of 
curriculum had virtually disappeared in both the 
junior and senior high schools (56, p. 15). Parallel 
courses and the multiple type of curriculum began 
during the early decades of the nineteenth century. 
For example, Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1831 organ- 
ized its high-school program in two departments, 
classical and English (48, p. 451). The former was 
a four-year course designed for college preparation, 
and the latter was a three-year course designed to 
meet the immediate life needs of students. 

The most comprehensive study of the types of 
curriculum organization in secondary schools was 
conducted by the U. S. Office of Education in con- 
junction with the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation (56). This investigation disclosed that in 1930 
nearly all junior high schools had adopted either the 
constants-with-electives type of curriculum or the 
combination type, the former more often. The regu- 
lar high schools offered the same two types; however, 
the combination type was found nearly twice as fre- 
quently as the constants-with-variables. This survey 
indicated also a gradual decline in the number of 
different curriculums offered in junior high schools 
which provided the combination type of program, 
and found that in regular high schools four or five 
curriculums were generally offered. A recent study 
by Brink (11) of patterns of curriculum organization 
in large secondary schools found universal acceptance 
of the two major plans mentioned above and showed 
that approximately the same number of schools used 
each type. 

Newer Types of Curriculum Organization. In most 
instances the newer curriculum plans have been con- 
fined to that part of the total curriculum concerned 
with the general education of youth. For many years 
educators deplored the growing fragmentation and 
compartmentalization of knowledge, believing that it 
made difficult for students perception of the inter- 
relatedness of their learning in separate fields and 
therefore contributed toward a lack of unity in their 
education. In consequence, there emerged an insistent 
demand for a new synthesis of knowledge and an 
organization of the content of general education to 
bring about a closer integration of the learning 
experiences of students. Moreover, it was believed 
that many traditional academic subjects bore scanty 
relationship to the achievement of secondary-school 
objectives and that many important problems and 
concerns of youth, both personal and social, were 
neglected or at least inadequately provided for. 
These and other considerations have challenged sec- 
ondary schools to discover more effective ways of 
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organizing the content of the curriculum. Some of 
these plans will now be indicated. 

CORRELATION OF SuBJECTS. In its simplest form 
this represents the efforts of two or more teachers 
to coordinate content and instruction in their respec- 
tive subjects (3, p. 171-74). For example, if Ameri- 
can literature and American history are studied 
concurrently by a group of twelfth-grade students, the 
teachers of these subjects agree upon certain periods, 
topics, or problems to be treated in the two classes. 
A more systematic and comprehensive approach in- 
volves the planning, by teachers of a given grade 
level, of a major center of interest or theme to be 
followed for a semester or an entire year. 

Fusion. One of the earliest attempts to bring about 
a closer integration of content was through the fusion 
of two or more discrete subjects ia fields of instruc- 
tion such as English, social studies, and science (55, 
p. 317-19). Biology and general science are illustra- 
tive of the fusion of content drawn from two or 
more separate science subjects. In the field of 
English many schools have merged formerly separate 
courses, such as grammar, composition, literature, 
creative writing, and public speaking, into a unified 
language-arts program, The term broad fields cur- 
riculum is frequently used to designate the fusion of 
content in the major areas of general education (85, 
p. 403-9). Such courses are designed, not to supplant 
the more specialized courses, but to lay a sound 
foundation for further study in them. 

Core Curriculum. The term core curriculum has 
a variety of interpretations in theory and practice 
(68, p. 118-40). In some instances it refers to those 
subjects which are regarded as essential for achieving 
the objectives of general education and which are 
therefore required of all students. In other instances, 
correlated courses, fused courses, and broad fields 
curriculums are regarded as types of core curricu- 
lums. The most advanced forms of core curriculums 
are those that have departed most widely from the 
traditional subject-matter type of curriculum in both 
content and teaching procedures. Among the char- 
acteristics frequently associated with such programs 
are the following: goals are established and learning 
experiences are selected on the basis of studies of 
the personal and social problems and needs of youth 
and society; subject matter for dealing with various 
problems is drawn from a variety of sources, cutting 
across the conventional fields and subjects of the 
curriculum; problem-solving techniques, including the 
effective training of youth in them, are stressed; pro- 
vision is made for individual and group guidance; a 
high degree of cooperative planning is engaged in 
by teachers and students in all phases of the work, 
including the evaluation of individual and group 
progress. É 

In the implementation of a core curriculum which 
has such characteristics, it is a common policy to 
allocate a block of time for the core program—at 
least two, and in some instances three, of the usual 
class periods. Relatively more time is devoted to this 
part of the curriculum during junior high school and 
the early years of senior high school than during the 


later years. Although research pertaining to the 
effectiveness of various types of the core curriculum 
is still fragmentary, available evidence has given sub- 
stantial support to such innovations in curriculum 
design (83). For further discussion of this subject 
see CORE PROGRAMS. 

Trends in Subject Offerings. Viewed in retrospect, 
secondary schools, in response to the changes that 
have taken place in society and culture, have experi- 
enced a gradual broadening of their purposes and 
objectives. These changes have been reflected in an 
ever-expanding array of subjects offered to meet the 
needs of an increasingly heterogeneous school popu- 
lation. In general, the tendency toward adding new 
subjects to meet new demands has been far stronger 
than that of eliminating subjects no longer deemed 
necessary. 

CoLoniaL Period, The colonial period witnessed 
the rapid rise and decline of the Latin grammar 
schools and the beginning of the academy movement. 
The Latin grammar schools, the first of which was 
established in Boston in 1635, were patterned largely 
after their prototype, the English Latin grammar 
schools (31, p. 2). Their curriculum, college-prepara- 
tory in nature, consisted chiefly of Latin and Greek, 
with the former occupying most of the students’ time. 
Despite the narrowness of their offerings, these 
schools placed considerable stress upon religious doc- 
trine and the development of spiritual values. In the 
upper years some training was provided in English 
composition through a translation of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries. Although history was not taught, some 
insight into Roman history could be obtained through 
reading the Eutropius. Study of the “capitol laws” 
was gradually included in many schools (20, p. 133- 
35). The classical tradition persisted in the Latin 
grammar schools throughout the colonial period, and 
although the demand to include the English branches 
became ever more insistent little change took place 
until after the Revolutionary War. It was not until 
after 1814 that arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, 
algebra, history, geography, and English were in- 
cluded, but by this time the number of Latin gram- 
mar schools had declined sharply (31). 

The growing demand for a type of institution more 
responsive to the expanding needs of the time was 
in part fulfilled by the establishment of academies. 
In 1749 Benjamin Franklin published his proposals 
for a new type of school, one which “should promote 
the welfare of its students when they should go forth 
to the duties of active life.” As to the curriculum, it 
would include “those things that are likely to be 
‘most useful’ and ‘most ornamental’” (12, p. 180). 
Franklin envisaged a school with many characteristics 
of a modern secondary school. The Philadelphia 
Public Academy, opened in 1751, and other acade- 
mies which soon followed represented compromises 
between the revolutionary, forward-looking proposals 
of Franklin and the forces of tradition. As time 
passed, these institutions became increasingly college- 
preparatory in nature and failed to provide the kind 
of education needed in a rapidly expanding culture. 

EARLY High School Period. A new era in the 
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advance of secondary education was initiated with 
the establishment of the English Classical School in 
Boston in 1821. Its aim was to provide an education 
that would fit young men for active life (43, p. 15- 
16). Initially it provided for a three-year program 
consisting of subjects offered in the English depart- 
ment of the academies. Among these subjects were: 
English, geography, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, navigation, surveying, mensuration, 
ancient and modern history, logic, declamation, 
United States history, natural philosophy—including 
astronomy, and moral and political philosophy (12, 
p. 301). The program was extended to four years in 
1852, and by this time or shortly thereafter several 
new subjects, such as French, Spanish, chemistry, and 
geology, were included (90, p. 3). 

Other public high schools established shortly after 
the foundation of the Boston English high school 
provided similar types of programs. Gradually, how- 
ever, these newer institutions adopted many of the 
curriculum features of the academies, thus extending 
their purposes to include preparation for college as 
well as for the practical duties of life. With the 
acceptance of the dual purpose of the high school, 
many schools accordingly provided parallel courses; 
for example, the curriculum of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, in 1852, offered an English and a classical 
course for both males and females. By 1860 the 
high-school movement was well under way, for there 
were at that time more than one hundred publicly 
supported high schools. The most rapid expansion, 
however, took place after the close of the Civil War, 
and especially after the turn of the century (90, p- 
6-16). 

Between 1860 and 1900 high schools gradually 
increased the number of subjects offered, although 
considerable variability existed, then as now, in the 
curriculums of different schools. Concerning the 
subjects offered and the changes that took place 
during this interval, Stout's study (90) of the cur- 
riculums of the North Central States is most reveal- 
ing. His analysis of the curriculums of twenty to 
forty schools during five-year intervals indicated a 
total of 106 subject titles. The only fields in which 
all schools offered some work were: English, mathe- 
matics, science, and, after 1870, social studies. Among 
individual subjects, those offered by as many as 70 
percent of the schools in each period were: algebra, 
PE physiology, botany, and Latin (90, p. 71- 

DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1900. The foundations of a 
great system of public secondary education were 
well established by the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It remained for the twentieth century to extend 
the privileges of secondary education to an ever- 
increasing number of youth and to provide programs 
more nearly adapted to their varied needs. In 1900, 
the curriculum offerings were still largely concen- 
trated in the traditional areas of English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, science, and foreign languages. 
By 1930, studies conducted by Koos and his asso- 
ciates revealed that in senior and four-year high 
schools the commercial, industrial arts, household 
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arts, fine arts, and other noncollege-preparatory cur- 
riculums had achieved a position of numerical domi- 
nance. The number of different courses in all areas 
had increased from 53 to 306. During this same 
period the greatest gains in the number of courses 
offered were found in the areas of English, social 
studies, commerce, industrial arts, household arts, 
fine arts, and physical education (54, p. 168-70). 

The growing interest in providing more functional 
courses in secondary schools is reflected in recent 
studies of curriculum offerings. Such courses as con- 
servation, consumer buying, human relations, safety 
education, personal problems, driver education, busi- 
ness English, and shop mathematics have recently 
appeared. Enrollments in general courses such as 
biology, general science, and general mathematics 
have of late expanded, while those in more special- 
ized courses have declined. In 1949, for the first 
time, more students were studying Spanish than 
Latin. Among subjects which have disappeared in 
recent years are English history, industrial history, 
nature study, the novel, and the short story, some of 
their content being absorbed by other courses (41). 
Most schools now require three or four years of 
English, two or three years of social studies, one 
year of science, and one year of mathematics (11). 
With the increased holding power of secondary 
schools, and with the increased proportion of youth 
who are seeking posthigh-school education, there 
has been a growing stress upon general education 
and a trend toward the postponement of vocational 
and technical education until the upper years of high 
school and, in some instances, until the junior-college 
period. It is reasonable to expect this trend to con- 
tinue in the years ahead. 

By 1930 nearly all junior high schools offered a 
variety of courses, not only in the areas of general 
education but also in the practical arts, fine arts, 
and physical education, areas in which reorganization 
had its greatest influence (56, p. 39-54). In a recent 
nationwide study of the programs of 370 junior high 
schools, Gruhn and Douglass found that English and 
physical education were generally required in all 
grades. General mathematics or arithmetic was usu- 
ally required in Grades VII and VIII, and algebra or 
general mathematics in Grade IX. Social studies, in- 
dustrial arts, home arts, music, and art were generally 
required in Grades VII and VIII. Science was required 
in one of the three grades and in some instances in 
all grades. Foreign languages and business subjects 
were electives and were offered most frequently in 
the ninth grade (32, p. 100-76). 

The tendency toward fusing the content of two 
or more subjects within the same field was already 
observable in science, mathematics, and English be- 
fore 1915, but this method has been greatly extended 
in secondary schools in recent years. Also increasing 
has been the tendency to list the sequence of courses 
in nearly all areas by number—as, for example, 
English I, II, Ill, and IV—instead of by specific sub- 
ject titles (11). Wright has found that core courses, 
variously designated as “unified studies,” “combined 
studies,” “common learnings,” “general education,” 
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and “social living,” are offered far more frequently in 
junior high schools than in senior and four-year 
high schools, and that their content is most frequently 
drawn from the areas of English and social studies 
(101). 

Extraclass Activities. Various terms have been used 
to designate that area of the secondary-school pro- 
gram concerned with activities and experiences of 
students not customarily provided for in conventional 
classes and not carrying academic credit. Some of 
these terms are: extracurricular, cocurricular, extra- 
class, and student activities. They represent varying 
concepts of the relationship of these experiences to 
the secondary-school program as a whole. Several 
publications have dealt with the philosophy, objec- 
tives, and principles that should govern the effective 
direction of extraclass activities (47, 57, 72). Surveys 
of the possible values which students may derive 
from participation in extraclass activities indicate 
such benefits as motivation of regular class work, 
better interpersonal relations, opportunities for lead- 
ership, improved use of leisure time, and moral and 
ethical development (68, p. 160-62, 209). 

Although it is probable that extraclass activities 
have always been a part of the secondary-school 
program, research has shown that there are as many 
as 12 different types of activities in modern schools 
(99, p. 359-62) and that the number of such activ- 
ities is very large (24, 79). A recent investigator 
estimates that there are eight extraclass activities in 
the average high school, with an approximate mem- 
bership of twenty students in each, giving a hypo- 
thetical total of 3,890,240 members (96, p. 24). 
Total membership, however, does not reveal the true 
extent of student participation, since there is a con- 
siderable amount of duplication among organizations. 
The findings of the Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Study indicated that there is far greater par- 
ticipation and leadership in  extraclass activities 
among pupils of superior socio-economic status, and 
that “hidden costs” may be a contributory factor in 
the smaller amount of participation among the lower- 
income groups (33, p. 23-27, 54-55). 

Many attempts have been made to effect a closer 
articulation between class and extraclass activities 
and a more equitable distribution of their benefits. 
Integration with regular school work, especially in 
core classes, has been tried, and an activity period 
has been provided within the daily time schedule, 
instead of before or after school. Tompkins indicated 
that two out of three public secondary schools have 
such an “activity period” (96). There is a need for 
more effective evaluation of the contributions of 
extraclass activities to the education of youth, For 
a further discussion see EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVI- 
TIES, 

Camping. The newest area of the secondary-school 
program is that encompassed by the term outdoor 
experiences, including camping activities. There has 
been intensified interest in camping in Recent i Yoana; 
there is already a significant development in this area 
in private secondary schools and a noteworthy moye- 
ment at the elementary level. Documentation is 1n- 
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complete regarding the extent of camping programs 
organized, maintained, and directed by public high 
schools. The State of Michigan has pioneered in the 
field, beginning with an experimental program spon- 
sored by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and legalized 
on a state-wide basis by the legislature in 1945 (44, 
p. 479-83). In 1952-53, 33 Michigan secondary 
schools carried on camping programs (61). More 
recently California has enacted legislation leading to 
the operation of school camps (87, p. 57). In the 
majority of the other states significant advances in 
camping have been confined to elementary schools, 
and high-school camps are largely experimental in 
nature. 

Camping can make extensive contributions to the 
regular school program (60). Experiences in the 
real-life laboratory provided by a camp can vitalize 
subject matter in such fields as science, physical edu- 
cation, history, home arts, industrial arts, and lan- 
guage arts. Practice in democratic living can be 
afforded, intercultural understandings promoted, so- 
cial responsibility encouraged, and personality adjust- 
ment facilitated in a setting which is more natural 
and more challenging than that of the average class- 
room. Camps also give promise of value in rehabili- 
tating youth with physical or social handicaps and 
in anticipating potential drop-outs (61). Camping has 
also been used in connection with the work-study 
program, as, for example, in conservation projects 
and in harvesting seasonal crops (60). 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. Crucial prob- 
lems involved in instruction relate to the selection 
and organization of curriculum materials, the use 
of effective teaching procedures, the adaptation of 
instruction to individual differences, and the appraisal 
of the results of instruction. These problems are 
interrelated, not separate or discrete. 

Selection and Organization of Instructional Mate- 
rials. The problem of selecting and organizing in- 
structional materials has become increasingly difficult 
as the amount of available materials and teaching 
aids has expanded, the objectives of the school have 
been broadened, and the heterogeneity of the high- 
school population has increased. The need for ade- 
quate criteria upon which to base discriminative 
choices of instructional materials has, therefore, 
assumed great importance, and such criteria have 
been developed (19, p. 217-30). A study was made 
recently to determine which of the four criteria sug- 
gested by Caswell and Campbell in 1935 (16, p. 
255) should be most emphasized. Curriculum con- 
sultants rated equally important the usefulness of the 
content in interpreting, understanding, and appreciat- 
ing contemporary life and in satisfying the immediate 
interests and needs of pupils. A third criterion, the 
value of the content in developing abilities and 
attitudes essential in adult living, received a some- 
what lower rating; the significance of the content in 
an organized subject-matter field was rated as only 
half as important as any of the others (81, p. 195- 
96). Four general types of procedures which can be 
used in selecting instructional materials and experi- 
ences are the judgmental, experimental, analytical, 
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and consensual (85, p. 298-313). A study of seven 
procedures suggested by Romine showed that educa- 
tional specialists rated them according to usefulness 
in the following order: youth interests and needs; 
social functions; analysis of adult activities; study of 
errors; survey of opinions; and textbook procedures 
(81, p. 226). 

The appraisal of textbooks and other printed mate- 
rials has been the subject of considerable study. A 
summary of the pertinent research in this area has 
disclosed that such subjects as grade placement and 
vocabulary load have received widest attention, while 
such problems as the relative effectiveness of various 
kinds of printed materials and ways of using text- 
books more effectively in both content and skill 
areas have had inadequate treatment (75). In recent 
years increasing attempts have been made to survey 
the resources of the typical community, to analyze 
their relationship to the secondary-school program, 
and to discover the best ways of using them to pro- 
mote learning. Bent has presented a list of commu- 
nity resources classified according to the subject 
areas in which they are valuable (19, p. 175). Two 
yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of 
Education have centered attention on procedures 
and practices in the use of community resources (69, 
70). 

In the early high school, instructional materials 
and experiences were selected and logically organized 
in terms of a traditional body of subject matter and 
of accepted theories of learning, such as formal 
discipline, transfer of training, and faculty psychol- 
ogy. Most teachers followed the organization given 
in a single textbook. As emphasis shifted from teach- 
ing subjects to teaching students, various types of 
psychological organization were suggested; for ex- 
ample, organization in terms of problems, projects, 
and units. A study carried on in secondary schools 
of the Los Angeles area compared the efficiency of 
problem-centered and subject-centered teaching units 
in English literature and composition, life science, 
and social studies. The investigators concluded that 
in all fields students learned significantly more factual 
information and more rules of action and made more 
connections of rules with corresponding facts when 
taught with the problem-centered units (49). A psy- 
chological organization of instructional materials re- 
quires the making of many decisions in order to 
provide proper scope, time allotment, grade place- 
ment, sequence, flexibility, balance, and motivation. 
Such problems have been given considerable attention 
in the field of curriculum construction (19, 55, 85). 
For further discussion see CURRICULUM and INSTRUC- 
TION. 

Teaching Procedures. The selection and imple- 
mentation of effective teaching procedures has long 
been recognized as an integral and significant aspect 
of instruction. It is also one of the most difficult 
tasks confronting the classroom teacher. The attain- 
ment of worthy goals is conditioned not only by 
skillful selection and organization of content and 
experiences, but also by the quality of the individual 
and group processes used to promote learning. 
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A review of the current literature relating to the 
problem of method reveals the extraordinary amount 
of attention that has been given to the elaboration of 
principles that should govern effective teaching (5, 
73, 89). In large measure, knowledge concerning 
desirable teaching procedures has evolved out of 
changed conceptions of the learning process, in- 
creased understanding of students as learners, deeper 
insights concerning the influence of the social climate 
of the classroom, and correlative changes in regard 
to the teacher's role in directing learning. These de- 
velopments have contributed greatly toward the 
gradual shift away from dependence upon what 
Burton has called the “assign-study-recite-test” pro- 
cedure (73, p. 218). Although this shift is by no 
means complete or universal, there is some evidence 
of a definite trend toward practices that give greater 
promise of achieving wider objectives, particularly 
among teachers of core-curriculum and unified-studies 
programs. 

These tendencies are clearly revealed by the re- 
search endeavor of the past quarter-century (58). 
The early research was focused chiefly upon the 
improvement of the various tasks associated with 
the conduct of recitations, such as questioning, mak- 
ing assignments, and supervising study. There followed 
a period of intense interest in the development of 
so-called “name” methods of teaching; attempts were 
made to determine the relative merits of each by 
means of comparative studies. More recently research 
has been concerned with such problems as the devel- 
opment of effective group processes, cooperative 
determination of goals and procedures, and the 
adaptation of instruction to the wide diversity of 
needs, interests, and abilities of students. Greater 
attention has been given to the increased use of 
problem-centered teaching and to various forms of 
socialized discussion procedures. Alexander and Ersoff 
(4) have presented a valuable digest and bibliography 
of studies related to instructional procedures. Despite 
the conclusiveness of much of the research relating 
to newer instructional procedures, there is consider- 
able evidence of a wide disparity between tested 
theory and practice. 

Stimulated by the critical shortage of teachers and 
the desire to utilize more fully the competencies of 
the teaching staff, many secondary schools are at 
present experimenting with television as a medium 
for instructing large numbers of students. Among 
the alleged values inherent in the use of television 
are more careful planning by teachers, clarity of 
demonstration, and greater focus of attention on the 
part of students. The few studies of the relative 
effectiveness of teaching by television and by conven- 
tional practices have yielded inconclusive results. A 
controlled experiment conducted in two high schools 
in St. Louis involving classes in general science and 
English gave evidence of similar student achievement 
in experimental and control classes, It was recognized 
that there are intangibles which cannot be accurately 
measured. A large percentage of the students in the 
television classes reported that they did not get to 
know teachers as well as in regular classes and that 
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opportunities for participation were not as favorable 
(40). For further information see INSTRUCTION: 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 

Adaptation of Instruction to Individual Differences. 
That individuals differ markedly in abilities, interests, 
and needs has been recognized for many centuries. 
More precise knowledge concerning the nature and 
extent of individual differences, however, is chiefly 
a product of research during the past half-century. 
Many schools now offer differentiated curriculums 
and permit considerable freedom in electives within 
each curriculum. Instructional procedures that pro- 
vide for the selection of a wide variety of learning 
materials, for organization in large units, and for 
flexible methods of teaching facilitate adaptation to 
individual differences within the classroom (76, p. 
277-86). 

In 1932 Billett, in conjunction with the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, reviewed much of 
the research that had been done up to that time and 
reported results of a nationwide survey of plans for 
providing for individual differences. Seven major 
plans were identified: homogeneous grouping, special 
classes, plans characterized by the unit assignment, 
scientific study of problem cases, variations in student 
load, out-of-school projects and studies, and guidance 
programs. Only two more specific plans—variations 
in the number of subjects a student might carry and 
special coaching of slow students—were found in 
more than 50 percent of the schools (7). 

In 1941 the Research Division of the National 
Education Association reported findings of a study 
of the methods used with superior students in sec- 
ondary schools (66); and in 1943 it issued a similar 
report on methods used with slow learners (65). A 
comparison of these studies reveals that far greater 
attention was given to meeting the needs of slow 
learners. For example, whereas 50 to 75 percent of 
the schools reported such provision as variation of 
standards, individualized instruction within classes, 
and separate classes for slow learners, only 25 to 50 
percent reported similar provisions for superior stu- 
dents, These studies summarized current provisions 
for adapting instruction to the needs of slow and 
superior students and described appropriate curricu- 
lum modifications. 

A recent survey conducted by the United States 
Office of Education revealed a wide diversity of 
administrative and classroom practices in providing 
for rapid and slow learners in junior, senior, and 
regular high schools (46). Ability grouping was 
found in nearly half of the schools, but the percent- 
age using remedial sections or low-ability classes for 
slow learners was far greater than the percentage 
offering advanced or accelerated classes for rapid 
learners. Many helpful suggestions for studying the 
needs and abilities of students and for adapting class- 
room instruction to individual differences are included 
in this survey. ji 

Since the close of World War II increased attention 
has been given to the education of intellectually 
gifted and talented youth. It is especially to these 
youth that the nation must look for leadership, not 
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only in the areas of science, mathematics, and tech- 
nology, but in the arts, social studies, and humanities 
as well. Moreover, recent reports have disclosed the 
critical shortage of highly trained personnel in many 
fields related to national security. Current plans for 
meeting the needs of gifted students include various 
forms of enrichment, grouping, and acceleration. 
Enrichment is accomplished through such measures 
as providing more difficult study materials, stress 
upon skills of investigation, more extensive reading 
materials, independent work, and emphasis upon 
critical thinking. Grouping arrangements include spe- 
cial classes, honor classes, special schools, and com- 
binations of these. Acceleration is accomplished by 
permitting students to complete courses or sequences 
of courses in less than the usual time, making it 
possible for them to enter college at an earlier age; 
by allowing students to earn college credit for work 
done in high school; or by establishing a closer 
articulation of the general education programs of 
schools and colleges (38, 50, 71, 100). Although 
enrichment and ability grouping are more commonly 
used in meeting the needs of the gifted, there is some 
evidence supporting plans of moderate acceleration 
(8, 26). Further research is needed to determine the 
effectiveness of various plans for providing for gifted 
youth, 

Appraising the Progress of Students. Appraisal of 
students’ growth is important not only as a basis for 
grading and reporting, classifying and promoting, 
but also in dealing with such instructional problems 
as the diagnosis of difficulties, prognosis of success 
or failure, motivating learning, educational and vo- 
cational guidance, and the better understanding of 
students (82). 

More valid and reliable methods of appraisal have 
been made possible by the contributions of research 
in developing and refining devices and techniques 
to estimate students’ progress toward desirable ends. 
The pioneer work of Terman in the measurement of 
intelligence and of Thorndike in the measurement of 
achievement laid the groundwork for the construc- 
tion and validation of objective standardized tests 
and for the improvement of informal tests prepared 
by teachers. Although early tests were chiefly meas- 
ures of factual learning, significant advances have 
been made in the development and use of diagnostic 
tests (9). Since 1930 greater emphasis has been 
placed upon appraisal of the more intangible out- 
comes of learning. The study of the interests of 
youth by such means as inventories, preference 
scales, check lists, themes, and interviews can be of 
great assistance in the selection of appropriate teach- 
ing materials (1, 25, p. 107-21). The tendency of 
individuals to disguise preconceived ideas, feelings, 
and prejudices has complicated the evaluation of 
changes in attitudes. The major advance in this field 
has been in the social area, in which the development 
of desirable attitudes in regard to citizenship, lead- 
ership and cooperation, race, and class is a major 
objective (80, 95). The appraisal of understanding 
is difficult, but much progress has been made in 
improving both formal and informal measures of 
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students’ comprehension of underlying meanings (68, 
p. 257-58; 74). 

The most recent trend in appraisal is toward the 
development of more reliable measures of students’ 
growth in desirable personality and character traits 
and in satisfactory personal and social relationships 
(22, 94). Free-association tests, personality profiles, 
and various projective devices have been adapted for 
use by classroom teachers in the form of problem 
check lists, adjustment inventories, sociometry, socio- 
drama, autobiography, and planned observations of 
behavior. The problem of studying character has 
been explored by Havighurst and Taba, who have 
presented examples of procedures which may be used 
in carrying on either individual or group studies and 
have compared results they obtained with those of 
earlier studies of the Character Education Inquiry 
(37). 

Guidance for teachers in improving methods for 
appraising students’ progress is provided by the 
abundance of literature dealing with this aspect of 
instruction. The Journal of Educational Research 
and the Review of Educational Research are valuable 
sources concerning current theory and practice in 
evaluation. The series of Mental Measurements Year- 
books, edited by Buros, contain carefully annotated 
bibliographies of books, monographs, and other pub- 
lications related to measurement and evaluation, as 
well as listings of various types of standardized tests. 
Books in the field of measurement include many illus- 
trations of informal appraisal techniques which can 
be adapted to individual teaching situations (30, 84, 
86). Greater stress is now being placed upon qualita- 
tive, rather than upon quantitative, techniques; upon 
the importance of student participation in evaluation; 
upon the critical selection of appraisal methods in 
terms of particular objectives; and upon the more 
effective interpreation and use of the results of meas- 
urement as a basis for improving classroom instruc- 
tion. For further discussion see METHODS OF TEACHING; 
EVALUATION, 

EVALUATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS. Impetus for the evaluation of pro- 
grams has come largely from two recognized needs: 
the need for effecting a better articulation of the 
programs of secondary schools and colleges, and the 
need for achieving, in so far as possible, the broader 
purposes and objectives of secondary schools for all 
youth, Early appraisal efforts were focused mainly 
upon the first and were influenced by the establish- 
ment of certification systems and the College En- 
trance Board Examinations and by state and regional 
accrediting plans. Evaluative studies conducted more 
recently reflect a growing interest in meeting the 
second as well as the first of these needs. 

Development of Standards. The need of standards 
for appraising the programs of secondary schools has 
long been recognized. In early schools such standards 
generally consisted of broad statements of purpose, 
with little effort made to ascertain the extent to 
which the purposes were being attained. Later nearly 
all states and regional associations established stand- 
ards in an attempt to bring about greater uniformity 
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in practices, particularly in reference to the prepara- 
tion of students for colleges. More recently, serious 
attempts have been made to develop standards 
whereby states, regional associations, and the local 
schools could determine more accurately the quality 
of programs (68, p. 297-99). 

COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL STAND- 
ARDS. In 1933, representatives of the six regional 
associations organized the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary-School Standards. Its purposes were: to de- 
termine the characteristics of a good secondary 
school; to find practicable means and methods to 
evaluate the effectiveness of a school in terms of its 
objectives; to determine the means and processes by 
which a good school develops into a better one; and 
to devise ways by which regional associations could 
stimulate and assist secondary schools to continuous 
growth. Based on an intensive study of the records 
of more than twenty thousand students in two hun- 
dred schools, the Evaluative Criteria were published 
in 1940, These criteria serve as a basis for the 
appraisal of programs and facilities of secondary 
schools, including the curriculum and instruction, 
library services, guidance services, student activities, 
outcomes of instruction, staff, school plant, and 
administration. The Evaluative Criteria have been 
used universally as the standards of accrediting asso- 
ciations, but equally, if not more, important has 
been their use by individual schools in appraising 
their own programs. In 1950 a revision of the criteria 
was published with important improvements, particu- 
larly in the section devoted to the curriculum. The 
manual of the 1950 edition sets forth recommended 
procedures for self-evaluation; procedures for visiting 
committees; and ways of organizing, summarizing, 
and interpreting evaluative data (17). 

OTHER CRITERIA. Basing it upon the ten “impera- 
tive needs of youth,” Ransom has prepared a detailed 
check list whereby schools can determine the degree 
to which their services and features contribute to 
the attainment of each of these needs (78). Criteria 
have been developed in some instances by state 
groups, as in California and Texas (14, 92). As is 
true of all lists of criteria, the soundness of the 
deductions arrived at through their use depends upon 
the acceptance of the objectives upon which they 
are based. With the widespread use of various sets 
of criteria for the appraisal of secondary-school 
programs, there is a need for research relating to 
both the validity of the criteria used and the reliabil- 
ity of ratings. Because of differences in the philosophy 
and programs of schools, there is a growing feeling 
that criteria will have their greatest influence in local 
self-study appraisals, 

Evaluative Studies. Few comprehensive studies of 
secondary-school programs have been reported. Those 
described below have had considerable influence upon 
curriculum practices. 

Tue EicHT-YEaR Study. The Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association was organized in October 
1930. Its two purposes were: to establish relation- 
ships between school and college that would encour- 
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age reconstruction in the secondary school, and to 
discover ways in which secondary schools could serve 
youth more effectively. Based upon the assumption 
that secondary schools were in need of curriculum 
reconstruction if they were to meet successfully the 
needs of youth, this commission, in cooperation with 
three hundred colleges and universities, launched the 
Eight-Year Study in the fall of 1933. The agreement 
with the colleges provided that the thirty experimental 
schools included in this study would be freed from 
the conventional subject-unit requirements, but they 
would be expected to submit detailed information 
concerning their graduates seeking admission to co- 
operating colleges. The experimental schools, thus 
free to develop new curriculum designs, instituted 
programs that in many instances differed markedly 
from conventional college-preparatory curriculums. 
The evaluative aspect of the study was chiefly con- 
cerned with how curriculum changes in the experi- 
mental schools affected success in college. The 1475 
graduates were matched on the basis of several 
criteria with graduates of conventional schools; a 
comparison of the college records of these two 
groups, reported in a summary volume by Aikin in 
1942, revealed among other things that the graduates 
of the experimental schools made slightly higher 
scholastic records in all areas with the exception of 
foreign languages, more often demonstrated resource- 
fulness in new situations, earned more nonacademic 
honors, and were somewhat better oriented voca- 
tionally. It was further found that graduates of the 
experimental schools that had departed most mark- 
edly from usual college-preparatory courses were 
“strikingly more successful” than their matches. 
Smaller and less consistent differences were found 
between graduates of the least experimental schools 
and their comparison group (2). This study has 
stimulated secondary schools to discover better ways 
of meeting the needs of all students and has also 
contributed toward the development of closer coop- 
eration between schools and colleges in matters of 
common concern. 

Wricutstone’s STUDY. A comprehensive appraisal 
of newer curriculum and instructional practices in 
several metropolitan secondary schools was reported 
by Wrightstone in 1936. The experimental schools 
included in this investigation had instituted over a 
period of years a variety of innovations, including 
more closely integrated curriculums, activity pro- 
grams, more effective guidance practices, and various 
changes in content, organization, and instruction in 
the areas of general education. One of the major 
contributions of this study was the development of 
new types of instruments for evaluating the kinds of 
outcomes sought in experimental schools as well as 
in conventional schools. These devices were classified 
by Wrightstone in three categories: (4) measures of 
intellectual factors, such as recall and recognition of 
facts, skills in obtaining facts, interpretation and 
organization of facts, and applications of generaliza- 
tions; (b) measures of dynamic factors, such as atti- 
tudes and beliefs; (c) measures of performance, such 
as records of self-initiated activities and cooperative 
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activities. The experimental schools were matched 
with conventional schools in similar communities. 
Pupils were paired on the basis of defined criteria. 
A comparison of the achievements of students in the 
two groups of schools produced, in most instances, 
results that were highly favorable to the practices of 
the experimental schools, although in some instances 
the differences were not significant (102). 

REGENTS’ Inquiry. One of the most comprehensive 
studies of the qualities and competencies of students 
who leave secondary schools was that conducted in 
the State of New York. In a summary volume Spauld- 
ing described the procedures used and the major 
findings. Sixty-two general high schools, including 
4 junior high schools and 12 vocational schools, were 
studied. In each of these schools an appraisal was 
made, through tests, interviews, and special reports, 
of the characteristics and achievements of leaving 
students. Instructional practices were studied inten- 
sively in two groups of schools. The first group con- 
sisted of schools whose students made relatively high 
achievement records, while the second comprised 
schools of the opposite nature. This study clearly 
revealed the need of more effective education in 
citizenship, in the basic tools of learning, in reading 
interests and tastes, in the wise use of leisure, and in 
the selection of vocations. Certain obstacles to the 
improvement of school programs, such as the exami- 
nation system and the narrow offerings of many 
schools, were examined critically, and positive pro- 
posals were made for strengthening the education 
of youth (88). 

Studies of Retention. It is now generally accepted 
that secondary schools should provide educational 
programs to meet the needs of all youth and to 
challenge them to remain in school until graduation. 
Some evidence of the effectiveness of secondary- 
school programs may be obained, therefore, through 
studies of their holding power. Numerous investiga- 
tions of this sort have been conducted by the Office 
of Education, by various states, and by local com- 
munities in an effort to discover the number of 
students who drop out before graduation, their ages 
and characteristics, and their reasons for leaving. 
For the country as a whole, the percentage of students 
who entered the ninth grade in 1947 and graduated 
in 1951 was 62.5. This represents a gain of nearly 
16 percent as compared with six years earlier. Con- 
siderable variation was found in the retention rates 
of different states (27). 

One of the most intensive studies at the state level 
was the 1947-48 Basic Studies of the Illinois Second- 
ary-School Curriculum Program. Based upon data 
collected from 22 high schools, this investigation 
revealed wide differences in the holding power of 
various schools, but size of schools was not a signifi- 
cant factor. Quality of students’ records and the 
economic status of their families were found to have 
a strong relationship to persistence in school (33, p. 
12-22), Other investigations disclosed that lack of 
interest in school work, inadequacy of offerings, and 
the desire to go to work were among the leading 
reasons given by students for early leaving (18, 59). 
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Teachers have often reported lack of scholastic abil- 
ity and lack of industry as the major factors. These 
studies clearly suggest the need for identifying poten- 
tial drop-outs in local schools, for more exact infor- 
mation concerning such students, and for a critical 
appraisal of existing offerings and services. 

Follow-Up Studies and Opinion Polls. Follow-up 
studies have frequently been made to obtain informa- 
tion from students themselves in regard to their atti- 
tudes toward the programs of secondary schools and 
ways in which improvements could be made. Al- 
though based upon opinion and therefore subject to 
error, follow-up studies, when carefully structured 
and based upon adequate samples, can yield informa- 
tion of considerable value. A pioneer study was that 
reported by Bell for the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education. By means of 
interviews with a representative sampling of 13,528 
young people of the State of Maryland between the 
ages of 16 and 24, information was collected con- 
cerning home life, schooling, work, play, and church 
activities. Findings of continued significance relate 
to the necessity of providing more effective general 
education for all youth, better educational and voca- 
tional guidance, and more realistic training in citizen- 
ship (6). 

The follow-up study of the Illinois Secondary- 
School Curriculum Program, reported by Henderson, 
issued questionnaires to students, parents, nonparents, 
teachers, and graduates. Sixty-nine secondary schools, 
ranging from large to small, were included. The 
study, using a selected list of problems, attempted to 
discover to what extent these problems had been 
encountered by graduates; the extent to which gradu- 
ates felt able to deal with them; the opinions of 
various groups as to whether the school should help 
students with the problems; and the amount of assist- 
ance the schools had given students. Evidence sug- 
gested the need for greater effort in helping youth 
deal with problems in such areas as earning a living, 
civic affairs, homemaking, parenthood, and use of 
educational opportunities (39). Although coopera- 
tive types of follow-up studies are valuable in that 
they make it possible for various schools to compare 
findings, even more valuable are follow-up studies 
that are locally designed in relation to the philoso- 
phies and objectives of individual schools and the 
youth served by them. 

Planning Program Evaluation. The need for com- 
prehensive appraisals of the educational programs 
of secondary schools is clearly evident. Such ap- 
praisals should be planned and conducted by local 
school personnel utilizing the assistance that can be 
Provided by other agencies. An evaluation program 
should include the following: a carefully thought- 
through statement of the philosophy, aims, and ob- 
jectives of the school: organization of the staff to 
Promote continuous evaluation; collection of relevant 
data concerning the achievement of educational ob- 
jectives; the organization and interpretation of data 
pointing up both strengths and shortcomings; and 
reconstruction and revision of programs in the light 
of findings. Recent publications provide great help 


in carrying forward effective plans for evaluation 
(55, 97, p. 188-230). Criteria for evaluation and 
procedures relating to their use have been formulated 
(17). Various agencies, such as the Educational 
Testing Service with a staff of nearly five hundred 
persons, can provide assistance in clarifying objec- 
tives and in measuring educational attainments (21). 
Research relating to the evaluation of all aspects of 
the programs of secondary schools is urgently needed 
if further progress is to be made in meeting the 
needs of youth and of society. It is reasonable to 
expect that in the immediate years ahead increased 
effort will be directed toward this end. 


AUGUST 1957 WILLIAM G. Brink 
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In 1952, 23,746 public secondary schools in the 
United States reported enrollments of 2,785,553 boys 
and 2,909,961 girls, or a total of 5,695,514 students 
in the last four years of secondary school. The total 
represented 65.3 percent of the youth aged 14 through 
17 (28, p. 6). Including the seventh- and eighth- 
grade students attending these secondary schools but 
not those in eight-year schools, the total becomes 
7,688,919. The regional distribution was as follows: 
nine northeastern states, 1,799,419; 12 north central 
states, 2,244,124; 16 southern states and the District 
of Columbia, 2,576,654; and 11 western states, 
1,068,722. Each of three states had more than half 
a million in secondary school, New York leading 
with 640,138. Four had fewer than 20,000 each, 
Nevada having the least, 7209 (28, p. 52-53). 

The growth in enrollment of the 14 to 17 age group 
since 1890 is shown in Table 1. It may be noted that 
the percentage enrolled almost doubled between 1910 
and 1920 and again between 1920 and 1930, whereas 
the total number of youth of those ages increased 
only 7 percent between 1910 and 1920 and 30 per- 
cent between 1920 and 1930. Girls represented 58.4 
percent of the enrollment in 1900, a proportion which 
decreased gradually at each count to 51.1 percent in 
1952. Between 1900 and 1952 the average number 
of students per school steadily increased from 86.5 
to 323.8. The average number of students per teacher 
has hovered around 25 since 1900, the largest devia- 
tions having been 20.5 in 1920 and 27.2 in 1938. 
The percentage of the 14 to 17 age group in attend- 
ance in public high schools has shown an increase at 
each count, from 8.4 percent in 1900 to 65.3 percent 
in 1952. At the current rate of increase in this per- 
centage, 75 percent of the high-school age group are 
expected to be in attendance in public high schools 
in 1970. Seventy-five percent of the number of chil- 
dren already born who will be in the age range 14 
to 17 in 1970 yields an estimated enrollment of 
9,412,025 for 1970. 

General comparisons of relationships between total 
populations and total school enrollments and between 
elementary and secondary enrollments for a number 
of countries are afforded by Table 2. (Populations 
classified by ages were not available for all the coun- 
tries.) Quick inspection reveals that only one of the 
four Asiatic countries listed—Japan—has more than 
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TABLE 1 
U. S. PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, 1890-1970“ 
PERCENT OF 
POPULATION 
YEAR HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AGES 14 To 17 
Boys Girls Total 
1890 85,943 117,020 202,963 3.8 
1900 216,207 303,044 519,251 8.4 
1910 398,525 516,536 915,061 12.7 
1920 821,015 1,030,950 1,851,965 23.9 
1930 1,986,246 2,148,925 4,135,171 44.3 
1938 2,852,539 3,074,183 5,926,722 59.8 
1946 2,615,658 2,801,464 5,417,122 60.9 
1952 2,785,553 2,909,961 5,695,514 65.3 
1956 3,121,000 2,999,000 6,120,000 64,2 
1960? 8,620,215 70 (estimated) 
1970° 9,412,025 75 (estimated) 


* Data for 1890 to 1952 (28, p. 6); 1956 (52). 


> Based on births 14 years earlier and estimated percentage in school, with mortality rate con- 
sidered at 33 per 1000 up to the age of 14, and with adjustments made for under-registration. 


2 percent of its population in elementary and second- 
ary schools. Of Afghanistan’s 12,000,000 people, 
97,000, or eight tenths of 1 percent, were reported in 
elementary and secondary schools. The corresponding 
percentage for Japan would be 22; for the United 
States, 18; for Canada, 17; for Belgium, 15; and for 
England and Wales, 15. 

Variables to be considered in interpreting the ratio 
of secondary-school to elementary-school enrollments 
include the policy of the country with respect to 
educating the favored or educating all, and the cur- 
rent birth rate. Thus Afghanistan, which has less 
than 1 percent of its total population in school, 
tends to hold the few students longer than students 
are held in some countries where more liberal educa- 
tional opportunities prevail. 

With respect to current birth rates, it may be said 
that with “the desire to educate” the same in any two 
countries, one with a declining or a static birth rate 
would show a higher ratio between secondary and 
elementary enrollments than would a country with a 
rising birth rate. This factor accounts in part for 
the fact that several European countries have greater 
ratios of secondary-school enrollments to elementary- 
school enrollments than the United States. With the 
status of the birth rate for a given country in mind, 
one can find in the ratio an index of the relative 
significance of secondary and elementary education 
in that country. Care should be taken also in consider- 
ing the ratio as an index of holding power when 
comparing one country with another. b 

Of the 23,746 public secondary schools in the 
United States in 1952, 3227 were junior high schools, 
1760 were senior high schools, 10,168 were “regular’ 
four-year high schools (Grades IX through XII), 
and 8591 were junior-senior high schools (28, p. 23). 
The enrollments for Grades VII and VIII totaled 
1,993,113, or 25.9 percent of the 7,666,980 students 
in Grades VII through XII. Of the total enrollments 
in Grades IX through XII in 1951-52, the ninth- 


graders comprised 30.7 percent; tenth-graders, 27.1 
percent; eleventh-graders, 23.0 percent; and twelfth- 
graders, 19.2 percent. The proportion of boys in the 
ninth grade, 31.4 percent, exceeded that of girls by 
1.4 percentage points; whereas in the twelfth grade 
the reverse was true: the proportion of girls, 19.7 
percent, exceeded that of boys by 1.1 points, a condi- 
tion which reveals a steadier holding power for girls 
than for boys. In number the boys exceeded the girls 
by only 187 in the ninth grade, whereas the number 
of girls exceeded the number of boys by 55,541 in the 
twelfth grade. In the total enrollment for Grades 
IX through XII, there were 131,209 more girls than 
boys. 

In 1952 the public secondary schools in the United 
States ranged in size from fewer than 10 students to 
more than 5000, with an average enrollment of 
323.8 students and a median enrollment of 178.9. 
In 1930 the number of schools was 22,237, with an 
average enrollment of 234.4 students and a median 
enrollment of 91.6 (28, p. 6). Precise data are not 
available for comparisons with schools of earlier 
periods. The first American secondary school, the 
Boston Latin Grammar School, was established in 
1635 by the Boston town council. It is estimated that 
by 1700, 46 grammar schools had been established 
in the colonies (15, p. 38). The first academy was 
established in Philadelphia in 1751. The academy 
gradually succeeded the Latin grammar school as 
the chief secondary school toward the latter part of 
the eighteenth century and reached its zenith around 
1850. For that year, Dexter reports 6085 academies 
with a total enrollment of 263,096 students (15, p. 
96). The public high school era began with the 
establishment of the English Classical High School 
in Boston in 1821. Dexter gives 349 as the number 
of public high schools in 1870 and 3179 for 1902, 
but estimates that these figures comprise “roughly 
one-half” of the high schools actually in existence 
on those dates (15, p. 172). Elsewhere the same 
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TABLE 2 
WORLD POPULATIONS AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
RATIO 
ELEMENTARY SECONDARY (PERCENT) OF 
SCHOOL SCHOOL SECONDARY TO 
POPULATION ENROLLMENT “ ENROLLMENT “ ELEMENTARY 
COUNTRY (Thousands) (Thousands) (Thousands) ENROLLMENT 
ASIA 
Afghanistan 12,000 78 19 25 
Burma 18,304 174 15 09 
India 356,891 1,639 231 14 
Japan 83,200 11,429 7,319 64 
EUROPE 
Belgium 8,639 826 530 64 
Denmark 4,271 415 184 44 
France 41,900 5,545 983 18 
Italy 46,272 4,640 1,111 24 
Netherlands 10,114 1,271 578 45 
Norway 3,265 338 108 32 
Spain 28,515 2,752 347 13 
Sweden 7,017 628 271 43 
Switzerland 4,700 470 93 20 
UNITED KINGDOM 
England and Wales 42,939 4,281 2,007 47 
N. Ireland 1,360 193 62 32 
Scotland 5,169 562 240 43 
NORTH AMERICA 
Canada 13,893 2,084 415 20 
Mexico 25,581 2,712 166 06 
United States 150,697 20,982 6,453 31 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina 17,193 2,120 168 08 
Brazil 52,645 5,092 620 12 
Chile 5,842 722 135 20 
Colombia 11,260 808 80 10 
Peru 8,405 1,014 80 08 
Venezuela 4,986 261 38 14 


“Data from (49). 


author gives the number of high schools as 6318 
for 1902, with a total enrollment of 541,130 students, 
which would give an average of 85.5 students per 
school (15, p. 173). 

Because nonpublic high schools do not all report 
to any single agency, the enrollment data are difficult 
to obtain, and in all probability those available under- 
estimate the true total. According to data reported 
to UNESCO by the United States, there were 672,362 
students enrolled in nonpublic high schools in 1949- 
50, or 10 percent of the total number enrolled in 
all high schools the same year. Comparable percent- 
ages for other countries range from 3 percent for 
Sweden and 5 for West Germany to 23 for Venezuela 
and 26 for France (49). According to Ashburn (3), 
in 1956 the nonparochial private secondary schools 
in the United States accounted for 2 or 3 percent of 
the total secondary-school population. For the Amer- 
ican private (nonparochial) preparatory schools, 
Chamberlain (9) reported enrollments of 94,931 in 
1889-90, 309,052 in 1929-30, and 457,768 in 1939- 
40. The Catholic secondary schools in the United 


States comprise the largest parochial group. Their 
number increased from 1552 schools with 129,848 
students in 1920 to 2150 schools with 482,672 stu- 
dents in 1948 (44). 

In 1956 the Bureau of the Census reported 
6,120,000 students, aged 14 through 17, in public 
high schools and 676,000 in nonpublic high schools 
(50). The public-school group comprised 64.2 per- 
cent of all 9,543,000 youth, aged 14 to 17, in the 
United States. The nonpublic-school enrollments of 
this age group added another 7.1 percent, raising the 
percentage enrolled to 71.3. A slightly higher percent- 
age of boys than girls were enrolled in public high 
schools—64.4 and 63.9 percent, respectively; whereas 
the reverse was true for nonpublic high schools, the 
percentages being 6.4 for boys and 7.7 for girls in 
these schools. Combining the public and nonpublic 
enrollment percentages for boys in the two types of 
schools, the total is 70.8. The comparable figure for 
girls is 71.6 percent of all girls in this age group. In 
public high schools in 1956 there were 122,000 more 
boys enrolled than girls, but 52,000 more girls than 
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boys in nonpublic high schools. The latter compari- 
son is significant because there were 153,000 fewer 
girls than boys in the 14 to 17 age group in the 
total population in 1956. 

Similar data for white and nonwhite students indi- 
cate that 65.7 percent of the white population, ages 
14 to 17, was in public high schools, whereas the 
nonwhite percentage is 53.0. For the nonpublic high 
schools the comparable percentages are 7.7 for whites 
and 2.9 for nonwhites, a notable difference. When 
the comparison is based on the total number of 
students in high school rather than the total number 
in this age group, 89.6 percent of the white students 
are in public schools, whereas a much higher percent 
of the nonwhites are in public schools—94.8. 

AGE-GRADE STATUS. About two thirds of the 
high school students 14 through 18 years of age in 
1950 were in their expected grades, and about one 
fourth were retarded at least one year (5). Slightly 
more than one half of the retarded were retarded 
only one year. From 3 to 6 percent of the several 
age groups were above their expected grades. Differ- 
ences between the several age groups in the per- 
centage of the group in the expected grade were 
small, the most marked being a 7.6 percentage-point 
difference between the 17-year-old and the 15-year- 
old students. These data reveal about five times as 
much retardation as acceleration. Data for compari- 
sons with earlier periods are not available, but future 
comparisons may reveal the development (or the 
restriction) of social promotion as a policy. From 
these findings it is clear that this policy is not 100 
percent operative, whereas the policy against accelera- 
tion is more nearly so. 

Another aspect of age-grade status is the percent- 
age of each age group in the school population en- 
rolled in Grades IX through XII. Bernert and Ypsi- 
lantis (5) report the percentages for 1950 as: age 
10, 0.0 percent; 11, 0.2; 12, 0.7; 13, 4.7; 14, 41.2; 15, 
71.4; 16, 84.8; 17, 87.9; 18, 65.1; and 19, 33.5. These 
data indicate that there were no 10-year-old children 
in Grades IX to XII in 1950, that 4.7 percent of all 
13-year-old youth in our school population were in 
those grades, and so forth. An unpublished tabulation 
of chronological ages by years and months for stu- 
dents in Grades IX through XII from 288 schools in 
35 states, involving more than 10,000 students for 
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each grade, was made available by the World Book 
Company. Median ages were as follows: Grade IX, 
15 years and 1 month; Grade X, 15 years and 11 
months; Grade XI, 16 years and 11 months; Grade 
XII, 17 years and 11 months. 

RURAL AND URBAN COMPARISONS. From 
Table 3 it may be noted that 15,975 public secondary 
schools were in places with fewer than 2500 inhabit- 
ants in 1951-52. This number was 67 percent of the 
23,746 secondary schools reported by the U. S. Office 
of Education for that year. More than half of these 
rural schools, 53 percent, were regular four-year 
high schools, and 40 percent were junior-senior high 
schools. In the middle-size communities the largest 
percentage of schools, 43 percent, were junior-senior 
schools, whereas the junior high school comprised 
the largest group in the cities, 42 percent of the 4082 
city secondary schools. It is apparent that both the 
junior high school and the junior-senior combination 
are gaining widespread acceptance. More than one 
in eight of all secondary schools are junior high 
schools, and more than one in three are junior-senior 
high schools. The enrollments in the several types of 
schools, by size of place, are shown in Table 4. The 
enrollments in the junior-senior high schools com- 
prise 54 percent of the rural students and 51 percent 
of those in smaller cities. In the larger cities, the 
junior high schools and the senior high schools each 
have a third of the students, and the remaining 
students are equally divided between the regular and 
the junior-senior high schools. 

The percentages of youth, in ages 16 and 17, in 
attendance in regular public and private schools and 
colleges in the United States for various years are 
distributed by sex and abode (urban, rural nonfarm, 
rural farm) in Table 5. A constant increase in attend- 
ance for all categories may be noted at each suc- 
cessive date, with the percentage rising from an 
average in the mid-fifties in 1930 to one in the 
mid-seventies in 1955. For 1930, 1940, and 1950 
the percentages for urban students, males and females 
combined, rank first; comparable percentages for 
rural nonfarm students rank second, and those for 
rural farm students rank last. In 1955 the correspond- 
ing percentages are 78.5 for rural nonfarm, 77.4 for 
urban, and 73.4 for rural farm students. In the 
column for 1950, where the percentages are shown 


TABLE 3 
NUMBER OF PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 1951-52, BY TYPE AND SIZE OF PLACE“ 
RURAL URBAN | URBAN II 
(UNDER 2500 (2500-9999 (10,000 OR MORE 
INHABITANTS) INHABITANTS) INHABITANTS) 
TYPE OF SCHOOL Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
; 6 571 15 1,714 42 
hae ya 1 460 12 1,093 27 
Regular 8,463 53 1,091 30 614 15 
Junior-Senior 6,363 40 1,567 43 661 216 
Total 15,975 100 3,689 100 4,082 100 


"Data from (28). 
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TABLE 4 
1951-52 ENROLLMENTS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL IN RURAL AND URBAN AREAS “ 
RURAL URBAN I URBAN JI 
(UNDER 2500 (2500-9999 (10,000 
INHABITANTS) INHABITANTS) AND MORE 
INHABITANTS) 
TYPE OF SCHOOL Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Junior 144,651 6 149,671 11 1,232,674 33 
Senior 67,895 3 175,185 13 1,284,926 34 
Regular 937,339 37 353,738 25 646,133 17 
Junior-Senior 1,367,203 54 706,676 51 622,828 16 
Total 2,517,088 100 1,385,270 100 3,786,561 100 


“Data adapted from (28). 


separately by ages, a sharp dropping-off of from 11 
to 16 points between age 16 and 17 is consistent. 

AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE. Of the 28,- 
836,052 students enrolled in full-time public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in 1953-54, the average 
daily attendance was 25,643,871, or 88.9 percent (41, 
p. 60-61). The corresponding percentages were 88.1 
for nine northeastern states, 89.1 for 12 north central 
states, 87.8 for 16 southern states, and 92.8 for 11 
western states. Sixteen states had an average daily 
attendance above 90 percent, the highest comparable 
figure being 92.9 percent for Vermont. Seven states 
fell below 85 percent, the lowest being Nevada with 
81.7 percent. 

Comparative percentages, including both elemen- 
tary and secondary, for selected years from 1870 
through 1953 are shown in Table 6. The only excep- 


tion of any consequence to the continual rise in 
percentage of attendance in all four regions of the 
country occurred in 1943-44, during World War II. 
For continental United States there was an increase 
each year with one exception, from 60.1 percent in 
1870-71 to 88.9 percent in 1953-54. No one region 
was consistently the leader in percentage of attend- 
ance. Elsewhere (41, p. 11) it has been stated that 
the average length of term increased from 132 days 
in 1869-70 to 173 days in 1929-30 and to 179 days 
in 1953-54, and that between 1943-44 and 1953-54 
the average number of days attended increased from 
148 to 159. 

Wainscott (56) in 1955 summarized earlier studies 
on causes of nonattendance. Sullenger (45) had re- 
ported noncooperation of parents, lack of home 
supervision, and insufficient income as the chief 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF CERTAIN POPULATION GROUPS 16 AND 17 YEARS OF AGE 
ATTENDING SCHOOL IN 1930, 1940, 1950, and 1955 


GROUPS 1930* 1940" 1950? 1955“ 
Urban Males 62.2 77.1 Age 16: 86.5 80.9 
Age 17: 75.1 
Urban Females 58.9 74.3 Age 16: 84.0 76.0 
Age 17: 70.7 
Urban Total 60.5 75.6 78.8 77.4 
Rural Nonfarm Males 56.6 68.2 Age 16: 78.1 88.0 
Age 17: 61.5 
Rural Nonfarm Females 57.7 67.0 Age 16: 77.6 68.5 
Age 17: 64.6 
Rural Nonfarm Total 57.2 67.6 70.2 78.5 
Rural Farm Males 48.1 53.0 Age 16: 69.7 73.8 
Age 17: 56.9 
Rural Farm Females 56.5 60.9 Age 16: 77.3 73.2 
Age 17: 65.9 
Rural Farm Total 52.0 56.8 67.2 73.4 
* (53). 
° (54). 


© (50). 
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TABLE 6 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT, BY REGIONS, 1870-1953 “ 
NORTH. 

NORTHEAST CENTRAL SOUTH WEST CONTINENTAL. 

(9 states) (12 states) (16 states) (11 states) UNITED STATES 
1870-1871” 59.3 57.9 65.9 70.5 60.1 
1879-1880 62.3 60.8 64.2 65.6 62.3 
1889-1890 65.4 63.6 63.6 64.7 64.1 
1899-1900 72.3 69.8 64.6 68.2 68.6 
1909-1910 78.5 74.6 65.1 73.0 72.0 
1919-1920 79.8 79.0 68.7 72.6 74.8 
1929-1930 86.5 86.3 711.4 82.4 82.8 
1939-1940 88.4 88.7 83.7 87.4 86.7 
1943-1944 84.8 86.8 82.9 80.9 84.2 
1949-1950 87.9 89.6 87.9 90.6 88.7 
1953-1954 88.1 89.1 87.8 92.8 88.9 


a Data from (41). 
> Estimated. 


causes in 1741 cases of nonattendance in Omaha in 
1935, and had found a high correlation beween low 
income status and nonattendance. Ziegler (57) in 1928 
had found a positive relationship between marks and 
attendance, which implies lack of success as a factor 
in nonattendance. Edmiston and others (21) in 1947 
recommended as a correction for one cause of non- 
attendance the provision of simpler clothing and the 
reduction of charges for materials and fees. Schwartz 
(42) listed 48 procedures to improve attendance. 
Wainscott (56) reported effectiveness in preventing 
absences wherever there are various measures to 
safeguard and promote health, a firm policy of com- 
pulsory attendance, careful and just treatment of 
problem cases, a continuous record system, counsel- 
ing on the significance of attendance, or favorable 
publicity on good attendance. Leading all “most effec- 
tive practices” reported by principals to Wainscott 
was immediate contact of the parents when students 
are absent. 

Evidence presented here shows a gradual increase 
in the daily attendance of those enrolled. When 
increased length of term is added to increased per- 
centage of enrollment and increased percentage of 
attendance, a fuller comprehension may be gained of 
the vast strides made by public education since 1870. 

HOLDING POWER. The holding power of the 
high school has increased steadily. The percentage of 
fifth-graders who reached the twelfth grade seven 
years later rose from 31 for 1927 to 62 for 1951 
(43). For 1907 Thorndike reported that less than 30 
percent of the ninth-graders reached the twelfth grade 
(48). Subsequent surveys, many of them first reported 
by the U. S. Office of Education in School Life, show 
comparable percentages as follows: For 1910, 28; 
1920, 35; 1930, 47; 1934, 56; 1941, 58; 1946, 65; 
1949, 69; and 1950, 70. The result, as French has 
pointed out (26, p. 14), is that the United States has 
produced more high-school graduates than “all the 
rest of the world together.” f 

Of students who reached the twelfth grade in 1933- 


34, 83 percent were graduated (55); in 1943-44, 94.4 
percent were graduated (6). Douglass and Elliott 
(18) reported the following percentages of youth of 
17 who were graduated from high school: 1.2 in 
1870, 3.5 in 1890, 8.8 in 1910, 29.1 in 1930, 50.8 in 
1940, and 51.2 in 1942. Cummings and others (13) 
presented more recent data revealing that more than 
95 percent of twelfth-graders are graduated. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that attaining the twelfth grade has 
become almost an assurance of graduating. 

The holding power of public high schools varies 
greatly by states. The percentage of students in the 
ninth grade in 1947-48 who were graduated in 1950- 
51 was reported by states in 1954 (27). The per- 
centages ranged from 80.3 for Wisconsin and 76.8 
for New Hampshire down to 50.5 for the District of 
Columbia and 34.5 for Georgia, with a percentage 
of 62.5 for the continental United States. The data 
by states on survival from the fifth grade similarly 
reveal striking differences between states, The pro- 
portions graduated on schedule in 1950-51 ranged 
from 79.7 percent for Wisconsin and 74.3 for Oregon 
to 26.5 for Mississippi and 22.4 for Georgia, with the 
nationwide percentage being 51.8 (27). 

Ekstrom (22) found that in rural areas boys are 
more likely than girls to quit school, largely because 
of employment. In another study of rural youth, 
Canaan (7) reported that the more intelligent eighth- 
grade graduates are the more likely to enter high 
school. 

Gaumnitz and Tompkins (29) reported for 1946 
the number of students in the twelfth grade, per 100 
in the ninth grade, by state and by size of school. 
For the nation as a whole the percentage was 70 for 
schools with enrollments above 499; 64 for schools 
with fewer than 100 students; and 61 or 62 for the 
other three groups, 100-199, 200-299, and 300-499, 
This pattern varied among states. In four states the 
ratios increased with size of school up to the largest 
size and there decreased. In 15 other states, relatively 
high ratios were found in the smallest schools, lower 
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ratios in the next two groups, and progressively 
higher ratios thereafter. In about three fourths of 
the states, the larger high schools had higher ratios 
than the smaller schools. Many factors other than 
size affect holding power. 

Further evidence on relative holding power among 
the various states reveals other striking differences. 
In median schaol years completed by persons over 
24 years of age, Utah leads with 12.0. Fourteen other 
states have medians of 10 or more. Five states have 
medians of less than 8, with Louisiana and South 
Carolina having the lowest, 7.6 each. For the same 
group of persons over 24, the percentages with less 
than five years of schooling ranged from 3.9 for Iowa 
and 4.3 for Oregon and Utah to more than 20 for 
six states, the highest being South Carolina, 27.4 
percent, and Louisiana, 28.7 percent (36). 

Causes of Withdrawal. Dillon (16) reported the 
following as the major reasons given by 957 youth 
in five communities for leaving school before gradu- 
ating: preferred work to school, 36 percent; needed 
money for clothes and to help at home, 15 percent; 
not interested in school work, 11 percent; could not 
learn and were discouraged, 7 percent. He found that 
54 percent of the early leavers were boys. Sixty-nine 
percent of the boys and 58 percent of the girls left 
during Grades IX and X, and more girls than boys 
left during the eleventh grade. In a similar study in 
seven small Texas high schools, Allen and Umstattd 
(1) found the major causes for leaving to be: not 
interested in school work, 21 percent; preferred work, 
18 percent; marriage (girls) 11 percent; and “could 
learn more out of school than in school,” 9 percent, 
a reason reported by 147 of the 957 students in 
Dillon's study (16, p. 54). In a Syracuse study (46) 
it was found that one in every three drop-outs insisted 
that nothing could have induced him to stay in 
school, that more than one half of the drop-outs had 
scholastic aptitudes sufficiently high for success in 
school, and that 56 percent had grade averages above 
the passing point. 

Cook (11) differentiated between reasons given by 
students for dropping out, which paralleled those 
mentioned above, and those given for the same cases 
by counselors: failure and retardation, 35 percent; 
home circumstances, 28 percent; conflicts with teacher, 
7 percent; and feelings of rejection, 9 percent. As 
early as 1922 Counts (12) showed a positive relation 
between low economic status and withdrawal. He 
also found that national origin and race were related 
to survival in school. His findings were corroborated 
in 1942 by Karpinos and Sommers (34), who re- 
ported attendance rates of 67.2 percent for boys, aged 
15 to 19, from homes with incomes under $1000 per 
year, and 95.9 percent for boys from families with 
incomes above $3000. The corresponding percentages 
for girls were 71.6 and 93.7. 

The relationship between withdrawal and economic 
status is suggested in studies of the cost of attending 
public high school for one year reported by Jacobsen 
(32) in 1944 and Hayes (30) in 1953. For 1942-43 
Jacobsen found that the median costs increased from 
$62.96 in Grade IX to $69.32 in Grade X, $88.76 in 
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Grade XI, and $109.14 in Grade XII. The median 
varied from $58.50 in communities under 1000 in 
population to $103.50 in cities with over one million 
inhabitants. The over-all average cost for all students 
was $81.96; for girls it was $73.74 and for boys, 
$87.66, Hayes varied the pattern from that used by 
Jacobsen and others by ascertaining costs according 
to fields. In Texas, where textbooks are furnished by 
the state, Hayes found a wide range of extra costs: 
as much as $2.26 for history; $4.00 for fees plus 
$8.00 for supplies for fine arts; $2.00 for biology 
and chemistry; $9.00 for typing; and $15.00 for 
practical arts. Total cost depended greatly on just 
how many of those courses requiring particular fees 
were included in any student’s curriculum. Other 
specific charges found by Hayes included those for 
student-body membership, various clubs, athletic 
equipment, and tickets to various activities. He con- 
cluded that children from underprivileged homes 
“simply cannot get” enough money to meet the 
expenses of going to school. 

In summarizing the causes of early school leaving, 
Cummings and others (13) state that a complexity 
of influences usually operates, involving the curricu- 
lum, teacher-student relations from the original 
school entrance onward, and home and community 
experiences. Dillon (16, p. 54) concludes that factors 
which reflect dissatisfaction or difficulty in school are 
of major importance. Penty (38) found that more 
than three times as many poor readers as good 
readers drop out of school. 

Cook (11) reported that failure was the major 
cause for about one third of the drop-outs. Dillon 
(16) found a closer relationship: 52 percent of the 
1300 early school leavers in his study had failed in 
one or more grades while in elementary school, and 
74 percent had failed in one or more high-school 
subjects. Fourteen percent had failed in one subject, 
13 percent in two, 17 percent in three, and 30 per- 
cent in four or more subjects. Delaney (14) found 
only 19 percent of 7177 drop-outs in Chicago high 
schools not failing in many or all subjects. 

Causes of Failure. The chief causes of failure found 
by Carrothers (8) were excessive teacher load in or 
out of school, lack of student interest, lack of under- 
standing of the student by teacher, inability of the 
student to do the work expected, parental unconcern, 
community misunderstanding of educational needs, 
the school’s inability to measure student growth and 
to report progress to student and community, “spoon 
feeding” at home and school, and inflexibility of 
curriculum and requirements for student and teacher. 
Similar reasons had been reported earlier by Farns- 
worth and Casper (24), particularly the lack of 
student interest, which was listed by 77 percent of 
the students in their Utah study. Lafferty (35) found 
that 24 percent of the learning difficulties were due 
to lack of student ability and that 76 percent were 
due to conditions for which the school was essentially 
responsible. 

Rocchio and Kearney (39) found nonsignificant 
correlations between either age or sex of teachers and 
the percentage of students the teachers failed. How- 
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ever, they found a significant relationship between 
failure rate and teacher attitude toward students as 
determined by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory. A high-school teacher with attitudes that 
create an atmosphere of fear and tension and who 
thinks in terms of the subject matter to be covered 
rather than in terms of what students need, feel, 
know, and can do, is more likely to fail students than 
a teacher who is able to maintain harmonious rela- 
tions with his students and who is interested in 
students as persons. Earlier, Schinnerer (40) had 
found that for 340,100 final grades recorded in 21 
Cleveland junior high schools in 1940-42, the per- 
centage of failures given by men was 4.18 and by 
women, 4.17, a nonsignificant difference. Schinnerer 
reported a significantly greater failure rate for boys 
than for girls, 2 to 1 overall. In English the differ- 
ence in rate was 3.03 to 1; in mathematics, 2.02 to 
1; in social sciences, 2 to 1; and in general science, 
2.08 to 1. For both sexes, all subjects combined, the 
lowest rate of failure was in the low seventh grade, 
the highest in low ninth. The rate of failure for both 
sexes increased significantly between 1940-41 and 
1941-42. Also, the ratio of boy to girl failure varied 
widely among the 21 junior high schools in both 
years. The rate of failure in general was slightly 
greater in the lower three grades of the six-year 
schools than in the separate three-year junior high 
schools. Somewhat consistent with the results reported 
by Rocchio and Nolan was Schinnerer’s finding that 
the lower the rating given the teacher by the adminis- 
trator, the higher the failure rate for boys by the 
teacher, although this tendency was reversed in the 
case of girls, and significantly so. 

In a study of the top and bottom 15 percent of 
1100 graduating seniors in a Chicago high school, 
Anspaugh (2) concluded that success in high school 
is closely associated with high intelligence, extensive 
guidance services by the school, regular attendance, 
limited dating, limited outside work for pay, and 
regular homework. On the other hand, several factors 
usually considered associated with good marks were 
not found to be so in this study; these factors included 
living with both natural parents, having brothers and 
sisters, belonging to a church, having a quiet place 
to study, and coming from a family of average or 
better financial status. F 

Several studies have considered the student of abil- 
ity who fails. Delaney (14) reported that 46 percent 
of the 7177 drop-outs in his study were of average 
or better-than-average mental ability. Durrell (19) 
states that 25 percent of the children who make slow 
progress are of normal or superior intelligence, and 
points to such causes as mental malfunctioning, Un- 
favorable emotional and personality factors, and poor 
physical conditions, Edelston (20), in his study of 
British 12- and 13-year-olds of high intelligence who 
were failing, distinguished the following categories 
clinically: children with disturbing home conditions; 
reaction character formations; infantile neuroses; 
constitutional defects of character, including grave 
defects in emotional maturation; and psychopathic 
states and early psychoses. He makes clear that limi- 
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tations to learning imposed by such emotional states 
are more rigid than commonly believed. 

The incidence of failures varies greatly from school 
to school. For example, O'Brien (37) reported in 
1919 a range of failure rates from 2 percent to 80 
percent in two different schools. It is generally under- 
stood that new concepts of education resulted in a 
decrease of failures between 1925 and 1950. Tasks 
were more closely related to ability; as a result of 
guidance services fewer students entered courses be- 
yond their capacity; the study of the relations of 
emotions to learning led to better understanding of 
the adolescent; social promotion became widely ac- 
cepted as a policy; and the schools emphasized their 
responsibility to help students succeed by positive 
actions rather than a policy of using failures as a 
punishment. Thus Farnsworth and Casper (24) re- 
ported a decrease in failures. As noted above, Schin- 
nerer (40) found that about 4 percent of the marks 
given in Clevland in the forties were failing marks. 
With the general wave of conservatism in education 
since 1950, it is possible that a reversal of the trend 
with respect to failure has set in and that failures 
are on the increase, but as yet no definitive studies 
have supplied evidence that such is the case. 

MOBILITY. The percentages of nonmovers in the 
14 to 17 age group, as reported in March 1956 for 
the preceding one-year period, were 81.9 for both 
sexes, 83.5 for males, and 80.3 for females (51). 
Only 2.2 percent had left the state during the year, 
3.6 percent had moved to another county within the 
state, and 12.2 percent had moved within the county. 
There has been little variation in the mobility rates 
in nine annual surveys conducted between 1948 and 
1956 (51, p. 1). The rural nonfarm population is the 
most mobile group, whereas the rural farm group is 
the least mobile (51, p. 2). These data reveal that 
about one student in five moves each year, The pro- 
portion moving to another house within the same 
school district is not known. Since some of the movers 
are “drifters” who attend school rarely, if ever, the 
stability of the school population over a period of 
years is somewhat greater than the data suggest. 
Even so, mobility is a significant characteristic of the 
high-school population. 

MENTAL ABILITY. For the seniors in the high 
schools of Minnesota over a period of five years, 
1940 to 1945, Embree (23) found the average 1Q, 
as measured by the 1937 edition of the American 
Council on Education psychological examination, to 
approximate 110 quite consistently. For college fresh- 
men in all Minnesota colleges during the same period 
he found an average IQ of 116. Scores on the Hen- 
man-Nelson for freshmen in the fall of 1949 and 
of 1950 and for juniors in the spring of 1950 and of 
1951 in Wisconsin high schools have been collected 
by the Student Counseling Center of the University 
of Wisconsin. As would be expected, the raw scores 
are higher for the older students. When the scores 
are converted to IQ with 14 as the age for freshmen 
and 16 and above for juniors, the results reflect the 
superior holding power of the high schools of Wis- 
consin, which as was indicated above led the nation 
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in 1950-51. Freshmen actually excelled juniors at 
some points. The IQ equivalents for the scores at 
the third, second, and first quartile points, respectively, 
were 115 for freshmen and 112.6 for juniors, 105.5 
for freshmen and 105.6 for juniors, and 94.6 for 
freshmen and 98.6 for juniors. These scores should 
not be considered typical for the nation as a whole. 
There is a strong probability that where holding 
power is less than in Wisconsin there would be found 
an increasing difference, grade by grade, in favor 
of the upper grades. Cole (10), quoting data from 
Johnson (33) on 66,715 high-school students in a 
large city system, reported the IQ range to be from 
above 140 to below 80 and the median to be 106.2. 

A nationwide distribution of IQ's by grades, at the 
secondary level, was not available from the literature. 
Appeals to authorities, organizations, and publishers 
eventually brought forth the data given in Table 7, 
which were assembled and contributed by Mrs. Blythe 
C. Mitchell and Roger T. Lennon, of the Division of 
Test Research of the World Book Company. Since 
the Pintner test is more sensitive in its measurements 
at the extremes than some tests, the range is greater 
in the first three columns (Grades VII, VII, IX) 
than in the last four (Grades IX, X, XI, XII). Two 
distributions were prepared for Grade IX, and close 
parallels may be noted at most points, particularly in 
the medians and means. From the eighth grade up- 
ward there may be noted the expected constant 
increase in both mean and median to the twelfth- 
grade mean of 105.2 and median of 104.5. The 


cumulative totals of percentages of students with 
IQ's above 120 run as follows: Grade VII, 8.52 per- 
cent; VIII, 7.56; IX, 8.63 and 8.74; X, 10.35; XI, 
11.32; and XH, 14.85. In this series beyond Grade 
VII a constant increase in percentage is evident, re- 
vealing the relationship between intelligence and 
remaining in school. The reverse is revealed in the 
following percentages of students with IQ's below 80: 
Grade VII, 13.30 percent; VIII, 12.47; IK, 9.71 and 
7.51; X, 5.75; KI, 4.72; and XII, 3.58. The 20-point 
range 90 to 110 includes percentages as follows: Grade 
VII, 46.74 percent; VIII, 46.37; IK, 46.81 and 53.25; 
X, 53.16; XI, 53.81; and XII, 51.66. The average of 
this series is 50,29, showing that approximately one 
half of the high-school population falls within the 
90 to 110 IQ range. 

Comparisons of students in independent schools 
were made available by Arthur Traxler of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau for 1192  ninth-graders, 
1779 tenth-graders, 1924 eleventh-graders, and 2342 
twelfth-graders, using Otis IQ equivalents of A.C.E. 
scores made in 1941. At almost every percentile 
point there is a steady rise in IQ from grade to grade. 
At the ninety-fifth percentile the IQ's run 132, 134, 
136, and 141 for Grades IX through XII. At the third 
quartile point the corresponding figures are 122.7, 
124.2, 123.8, and 127; at the median, 115, 117.2, 
118.4, and 120.6; and at the first quartile, 108, 110.6, 
111.0, and 114.5, 

Finch’s study (25) of changes in mental level of 
the high-school population between 1916 and 1942 


TABLE 7 
DISTRIBUTION OF 1Q’S BY GRADES ° 


PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TESTS: 
VERBAL, INTERMEDIATE 


TERMAN-MCNEMAR TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY, 
SUPPLEMENTED BY TRANSLATED IQ’S FROM 
OTIS AND PINTNER 


1Q GRADE VII GRADE VIII GRADE IX GRADE IX GRADE X GRADE NI GRADE XII 
160-169 01% 04% 03% 00% 00% 00% 00% 
150-159 04 07 20 -10 08 .00 .00 
140-149 30 .23 59 47 61 ety 57 
130-139 1.79 1.36 1.31 1.97 2.54 3.40 4.60 
120-129 6.38 5.86 6.50 6.20 file.) 7.57 9.68 
110-119 14.92 15.49 20.23 15.61 17.86 19.01 20.76 
100-109 24.08 22.35 24.78 27.95 29.02 29.72 29.04 
90- 99 22.66 24.02 22.03 25.30 24.14 24.09 22.62 
80- 89 16.52 18.11 14.62 14.89 12.88 11.14 9.43 
70- 79 9.56 9.02 7.41 5.19 3.94 3.36 2.40 
60- 69 3.10 2.59 1.69 1.74 1.33 it, -68 
50- 59 63 73 58 -58 48 .39 .22 
40- 49 01 13 03 -00 -00 .00 -00 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Number 
of Cases 8,105 5:937. 3,064 10,455 13,049 11,931 10,386 
Median 98.5 97.8 100.8 100.3 102.0 102.8 104.5 
Mean 98.7 97.8 100.5 100.6 102.1 103.2 105.2 


“ Data supplied by Mrs. Blythe C. Mitchell and Roger T. Lennon, World Book Company. 
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reported average IQ's for thirty high schools for 
each of 19 years of that period. The median of the 
first 15 averages was 105 and that for the last 15 
was the same, 105; thus we have evidence for the 
thirty schools of no decrease in average IQ with 
increased enrollment between 1916 and 1942. Finch 
reported as many as three averages for some years. 
Using the average of the averages for each year and 
the single average where it alone was reported, the 
present writers find the average for the first ten years 
of the period to be 104.5 and that for the last nine 
years to be 106.1. The latter interpretation is more 
surprising than the first, since it is popularly assumed 
that with increased proportions of students attending 
the average IQ is certain to decrease. A final conclu- 
sion on this point awaits further evidence. 

In a review of studies of the general intelligence of 
various groups, Horrocks (31) found no conclusive 
evidence of intrinsic differences within individuals 
which made boys either inferior or superior to girls, 
Negroes to whites, or some nationality or socio- 
economic groups to other groups. In studies of the 
factors of intelligence, however, some sex differences 
appear throughout the ages 13 to 17. Doppelt’s study 
(17) shows girls at these ages superior to boys in 
clerical skills and in linguistic abilities in the use of 
both words and sentences, and boys superior to girls 
in abstract thinking (slight), space perception, me- 
chanical ability, and number concepts. In the ability 
to work verbal problems, no difference was found 
between the two sexes. 

Bayley (4) reported evidence that intelligence as 
measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale increased 
about equally for both sexes between ages 16 to 18 
and age 21, and that the gains occurred at all levels 
of intelligence and education in the sample tested. 
Some persons appeared to have reached their capaci- 
ties by 16 to 18 years, whereas others might “be still 
growing” at 21. Terman and Merrill (47) in an 
earlier study had found that the yearly gain in intelli- 
gence began to decrease at 13 and almost disappeared 
at 16. At present it appears that Bayley’s conclusion 
that growth in intelligence continues at least up to 
18 is valid. The significance of these findings for 
the high-school population is obvious. The full ability 
to learn is not reached until near the end of high 
school for most students and until even later for 
some. 

Segel (43) reported that the growth in general 
intelligence between ages 10 and 18 differed in rate 
for the bright and dull, the rate for the bright being 
faster than that for the low group during the first 
half of the period from 10 to 18 but the difference 
in rate decreasing during the last half of the period. 
Doppelt (17) reported continual growth for both 
sexes in each of eight factors of intelligence. In space 
perception and number concepts the rate of growth 
was markedly greater for boys, whereas in linguistic 
ability with both words and sentences the rate was 
markedly greater for girls. 


J. G. UMSTATTD 
ROBERT D. THORNTON 
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SKILLS 


Skills involve movements of the body by action 
of the striated musculature. These movements are 
learned in order to make possible specific goal activ- 
ity, and therefore, at least at the time of acquisition, 
they have reward value. Skilled movements are pat- 
terned as to force, time of execution, and spatial 
precision called for. Close adherence to pattern may 
be critical throughout the action, or may be critical 
only at its terminal point. Skilled performance is 
dependent upon continuous sensory feedback, particu- 
larly that from auditory, visual, muscular, and joint 
senses. With increase in skill, awareness of these 
sensory cues becomes less and performance becomes 
smoother (17), while corrective movements become 
relatively automatic. Several skills of special concern 
in the educational process are general coordination, 
handwriting, eye movement, speech, athletic, type- 
writing, automobile driving, arts and crafts. 

References in this entry are only illustrative of 
the several thousand different research reports pub- 
lished. Additional information is included in this 
volume in the entries for BUSINESS EDUCATION, HAND- 
WRITING, INDUSTRIAL ARTS, MUSIC, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, READING, and SPEECH, as well as in the closely 
related and supporting entries dealing with MOTOR 
DEVELOPMENT and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. Findings 
of original research appear in the quarterly periodi- 
cals, The Quarterly Journal and Perceptual and 
Motor Skills. The former tends to emphasize research 
useful for immediate practical application, while the 
latter prints articles of more theoretical interest and 
carries a series of exhaustive skills bibliographies. 
The Handbook of Human Engineering Data for De- 
sign Engineers (23), in its various revisions, is an 
invaluable source of summarized data about specific 
skills and their performance. Much material can also 
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be found in books on learning (18) and kinesiology 
(22). 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATION. Skills or their 
development can be observed either in actual practi- 
cal situations or in deliberately created laboratory 
situations. These latter have tended to be oversimpli- 
fied, while practical situations usually do not permit 
adequate control of variables. It is possible to assess 
the effect of experience prior to learning a skill, 
either by selection of experimental subjects who have 
had certain kinds of experiences or by deliberately 
providing this experience in a controlled situation. 
Durations of learning periods and of rests can be 
varied, as can magnitude of reward, amount of guid- 
ance, and the point in learning at which the guidance 
is introduced. Physical variables such as temperature, 
air circulation, humidity, lighting, obstacles, and sen- 
sory distractions can be altered. Finally, the relation- 
ship between performance and sensory feedback from 
the performance can be changed systematically. For 
example, it has been found that delayed feedback 
of speech sounds often produces stuttering in the 
speaker. Attempts by the learner to draw a simple 
pattern with only mirror vision of his hand lead to 
tension and disorganization of movement. A more 
general attack on this performance-feedback problem 
has been made using closed-circuit television (21), 
where the performer can be shown what he is doing 
from almost any angle, even as if he were an observer 
standing in front of himself. 

The most comprehensive information regarding 
skilled behavior is obtained by detailed recording of 
both the rate and the position of movement. Motion 
pictures have been used to study eye movements in 
reading and during visual search. They can, of course, 
be used to record in detail a particular skill or pattern 
of skills, as in time and motion study. Time-exposures 
can give photographic records of the movements of 
lights attached to various parts of the body. In se- 
quence photography, photographs are made at various 
stages in the performance of a skilled act (19). Using 
an appropriate lever system, it is possible to make 
graphic records showing rate and major characteristics 
of patterns of movement (17). Finally, ratings can 
be made of various specific skill components, as in 
drivers’ tests and tests of student pilots. 

One may limit himself to the recording of some 
one important aspect of skilled behavior such as time 
per skilled act or part of skilled act, or per sequence 
of skilled acts (as in time study). The convenient 
assumption is made by experts in the field of time 
and motion study that the time to make various 
basic component movements (“therbligs”) is rela- 
tively constant for well-practiced performers. How- 
ever, recent studies have shown that such times vary 
widely from person to person and from task to task 
(13). Single indexes of results or outcomes of acts 
have also been used, including hits on target (dart 
throwing), time on target (rotary pursuit), words 
typed correctly in a given time, and quality of hand- 
writing as compared with standard samples. Presum- 
ably the highly skillful individual expends a minimum 
of energy in performing a given skilled act. Oxygen 
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metabolism thus can be used as a rough, relative 
index of level of skill. It is also possible to measure 
the electrical activity of muscles (electromyography) 
and of various parts of the brain (electroencephalog- 
raphy). 

Understanding that we can measure, at best, only 
limited aspects of skilled behavior aids in the inter- 
pretation of certain common phenomena. It is fre- 
quently observed that improvement in scores is slow 
in both the early and the late stages of learning a 
skill. These “floor” and “ceiling” effects may very 
well be due in part to failure to measure that aspect 
of behavior which is improving. Plateaus in learning 
curves have often been attributed to the learning of 
“something other than” the skill being measured. 

An arbitrary unit is used as the index of skill, 
such as number of words typed per minute or parts 
assembled per hour. Records are made during a 
particular practice period in terms of this unit. Then 
simple graphs (learning curves) can be prepared 
showing the course of development of this particular 
aspect of the skill. The development of mathematical 
formulas relating important variables allows predic- 
tion of the level of skill as a function of other vari- 
ables. Models show the typical course of movement 
during a skilled act with bent wires or rods. 

Different aspects of one skilled performance can 
be measured, or analogous aspects of many differ- 
ent skills. These data can then be analyzed to deter- 
mine what factors account for or are related to a 
skilled performance. For example, it has been found 
that as a person becomes more proficient in a certain 
skill (Complex Coordination Test) the factors ac- 
counting for his performance become fewer, and 
that a factor highly specific to the skill increases 
greatly in importance (11). 

FACTORS INFLUENCING THE LEARNING 
OF SKILLS. These factors can be considered con- 
veniently under the following headings: motivation, 
transfer, complexity, distribution of practice, knowl- 
edge of performance, mental practice, negative prac- 
tice, speed versus accuracy, physical handicaps, and 
human engineering. 

Motivation is necessary for a skill to be learned, 
For the most effective learning, an optimum level of 
motivation must be established and maintained. De- 
gree of motivation can be estimated from persistence 
of orientation toward the particular activity and 
amount of effort expended to “improve” performance. 
Optimal general muscular tension speeds acquisition 
of a skill, while other levels of tension may slow it 
down. 

Learning of a wide variety of skills makes it easier 
to learn a new skill (positive transfer). There is also 
interference (negative transfer), but fortunately this 
interference is mainly transitory. 

After the first few years of life, transfer is by far 
the most important element in skills learning. Boys 
and girls differ widely from skill to skill in rate of 
learning and level of performance. For example, in 
rotary pursuit, a task where the performer tries to 
keep a pointer in contact with a rotating target, a 
performance difference in favor of boys is observed, 
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and this difference increases from the third to the 
twelfth grade (4). This sex difference is in part due 
to the increasing, cumulative effect of experience 
differences between boys and girls, as well as to 
differences in acquired motivations, Systematic studies 
of skill development are rare but aid greatly in the 
understanding of the effect of experience on transfer. 
Methods for analyzing skills to be learned into famil- 
iar even if complex patterns (analytic perception) are 
perhaps the most important behavior which is trans- 
ferred. 

Study of the relationship between skills experience 
and the learning of new skills by people in different 
cultures seems to offer a promising point of attack 
on transfer problems. Marked intercultural differences 
in the learning of new skills have been noted. Pre- 
diction of amount of transfer to a new skill as a 
function of the typical pattern of skills already 
utilized by a particular cultural group or even a 
particular individual should be possible. The kind of 
analysis necessary before such culture-learning rela- 
tionships can be traced is exemplified in a study of 
Navajo Indian culture (5). 

It has been repeatedly observed that a skill can 
be learned more readily at one stage of development 
of the whole life pattern of skills than at another— 
“readiness.” At this particular stage of development, 
the amount of positive transfer minus the amount 
of negative transfer is probably maximal. Special 
training given before this period has little or no 
long-term effect, suggesting again the great influence 
of transfer on skills learning. 

Although there is wide recognition of the value for 
future learning of varied and extensive prior experi- 
ence, application of this approach waits upon the 
development of methods for the prediction of transfer 
from one skill to another. 

Complexity of the skill to be learned has an effect 
on the rate of learning and the final level of profi- 
ciency. Slower learning is associated with greater 
complexity, Deliberate pretraining on another similar 
skill may be necessary for effective learning to take 
place. For example, most organ teachers prefer that 
a student have had several years of piano training 
before receiving instruction on the organ. 

The long-standing dispute about the relative effi- 
ciency of part- or whole-learning can be simplified 
considerably by an analysis of complexity. It is 
clearly desirable that the learner have an overview of 
the total complex skill pattern he is to learn. How- 
ever, it may not be possible for him to master the 
different parts of this pattern simultaneously, because 
of insufficient positive transfer from other similar 
tasks previously learned, negative transfer from tasks 
already learned, or interference among the parts of 
the complex pattern being learned (intra-task inter- 
ference). Thus, optimum distribution of time in 
learning the parts and the whole of a given skill will 
depend, to a considerable degree, on the individual’s 
background experiences and personal characteristics. 
Older persons are more adversely affected by com- 
plexity (24), in part because integration of the parts 
of new skills has become more difficult for them and 


intra-task negative transfer is probably greater. Broad 
platitudes about the “part-whole problem” are not 
likely to be satisfactory. 

Another issue of long standing is that of the degree 
to which durations of practice periods and “rest” 
(no-practice) periods between them (distribution of 
practice) influence learning. A careful distinction 
must be made between the relatively permanent 
(learning) effects and the short-term (performance) 
effects. It is common belief that the shorter the 
practice periods and the longer the intervening no- 
practice periods, the better the learning, but this is 
an oversimplification. If practice periods are too 
short, the components of the skill are more slowly 
integrated. If no-practice periods are too long, so 
much is forgotten between practice periods that the 
skill is more slowly learned (6). Practice periods 
must not be so long that the learner becomes exces- 
sively fatigued or loses motivation. 

With simpler skills there is evidence that relatively 
massed practice (very short rests between relatively 
long practice periods) leads to slower learning (14). 
However, such “permanent” decremental effects of 
massing of practice disappear quickly when practice 
periods are shortened and rest periods lengthened 
(3, 7). Massing of practice probably has a greater 
effect on skills learning than is commonly believed, 
but this effect is masked by the methods of measure- 
ment which are utilized. 

It is important that the learner be given optimum 
quality and amount of information about his per- 
formance (knowledge of performance). Studies sup- 
port the following generalizations: (a) The more 
specific the knowledge of performance, the more 
rapid the improvement and the higher the level of 
performance. (b) The longer the delay in giving 
knowledge of performance, the less effective is the 
given information (1). These principles must be ap- 
plied with caution, as there are, of course, many 
other factors operating in any given learning situation. 
Here again, although the general principles are of 
great potential significance, it would be useful to 
have information allowing unequivocal application to 
each specific skill and situation. 

“Mental practice” can help in the learning of a 
skill. The learner simply “imagines” practicing. There 
are large individual differences in the effects of mental 
practice, depending in part on how well the learner 
can recall the particular component of the skill which 
he is “practicing.” These relationships call for more 
careful analysis and Study than that heretofore ac- 
corded them. 

Undesirable skill components can be eliminated 
quite efficiently by practicing them deliberately (nega- 
tive practice). Thus, misspellings due to incorrect 
strokes in typewriting have been eliminated by prac- 
ticing them instead of the correct spellings. Effective- 
ness of negative practice is due in part to the setting 
up of adequate discriminations between the “correct” 
and “incorrect” skill components, 

Attempts have been made to reach some satisfac- 
tory generalization as to the relative emphasis which 
should be placed on speed and accuracy during skills 
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learning. It has been reported, for example, that an 
early set for speed is generally advantageous (12). 
Analysis of the conflicting evidence from a large 
number of studies of whether accuracy or speed 
should be taught first seems to indicate that the 
problem may be a very complex one and that differ- 
ent skills call for different approaches. 

Physical handicaps, as found in association with 
cerebral palsy, certain aphasias, and following trau- 
matic or infectious permanent or semi-permanent 
injuries of nervous tissue or muscle, affect the acquisi- 
tion of skill in several ways. Fundamental ability to 
coordinate skills components may be decreased. Pat- 
terns of muscle action necessary to accomplish a 
particular skilled activity may change because of weak- 
ening or paralysis of particular muscles. The learner's 
ability to evaluate the outcome of his attempts may 
be decreased. 

Part of the effect of physical handicap is attitudinal, 
but of greater importance to the student of skills is 
the part due to actual physical changes. Learning is 
slowed and becomes a different process from that 
found with normals. Intensive study of the individual 
case is necessary and could provide the basis for 
penetrating generalizations concerning the mechanical 
functioning of particular structures as it affects the 
performance of skills. 

In recent years, in attacking problems of man- 
machine relationships, increasingly greater emphasis 
has been placed upon the “man” component (human 
engineering). Attempts are made to design the com- 
plex machine to take into consideration the physical 
and learning properties of the man. This approach is 
emphasized in the Tufts College handbook (23), 
where detailed information is given concerning a 
wide variety of human characteristics, such as length 
of reach and ability to discriminate colors. Design of 
machines for use of left-handed operators is a good 
example of the work of the human engineer. 

FACTORS AFFECTING STABILITY OF PER- 
FORMANCE. Once a skill has been acquired, many 
factors determine the level of performance. Most of 
these have already been discussed as influencing the 
course of learning: level of motivation, fatigue, dis- 
tribution of practice, retroactive inhibition and for- 
getting, warming-up, drugs, distraction, emotional 
disturbance, level and modality of stimulation, en- 
vironmental extremes, and physical handicaps. 

Level of motivation is evidenced by quickness of 
corrective responses, by persistence of sensory and 
bodily orientation to the task, and by amount of 
energy expended. Good performance is generally ob- 
served when the skill is performed with the same 
level of motivation as that at which it was learned; 
however, a somewhat higher level of motivation 
usually leads to improved performance. Extreme 
change in level of motivation is usually disruptive. 

Knowledge of performance is closely related to 
performance level. Decreased knowledge generally 
leads to a performance decrement, as does increased 
delay in giving information. Since the response has 
already been learned, these changes can be attributed 
to changes in motivation. 


Although rate of performance of activities is often 
affected markedly by fatigue, the effect on the skill 
itself is less than generally supposed. Little decrement 
is found following prolonged sleeplessness, but in- 
creased energy expenditure may be necessary to 
maintain a given level of performance. 

Effects of distribution of practice on skilled per- 
formance, other than those related to fatigue, are 
often considerable. In the case of most simple skills, 
performance is better with shorter practice periods 
and longer rest periods. This same relationship is 
observed in the case of some more complex skills 
but not others. The apparent inconsistency may be 
due to degree of repetitiveness of movements within 
the total skill pattern—the less similar the parts of 
the complex skill to each other, the smaller the effect 
of distribution of practice. 

Although distribution affects fatigue and motiva- 
tion, the principal effect is probably central. The 
temporary effects of massing of practice (reactive 
inhibition) have been shown to be similar to the 
blocking and stimulus satiation found in studies of 
visual perception (8). Perceptual feedback is tem- 
porarily blocked, and errors or delays in responding 
appear more frequently when practice is massed. An 
interesting analysis of organizing and monitoring of 
ongoing motor activity in terms of information theory 
has been made (10). 

Once a skill has been learned, its performance 
may be interfered with by the learning of other skills 
(retroactive inhibition). Interference is generally 
greatest where the same stimuli call for different 
responses in the intervening task. Amount of inter- 
ference tends to increase as the intervening task is 
better-learned (16). Persistence of this interfering 
effect is usually not great, but there is little decrease 
in the amount of interference even though the per- 
former shifts frequently from one task to the other. 
A tournament tennis player will avoid playing bad- 
minton between tennis matches, and an organist will 
avoid extensive piano playing in order to minimize 
intertask interference, The difficulty in relearning a 
skill after permanent injury of structures involved 
in its performance is in part due to interference from 
the previously learned skill components which can- 
not be performed satisfactorily with the remaining 
structures, 

After a no-practice period, warming-up is neces- 
sary. Magnitude of decrement varies greatly from 
person to person and from task to task. Warm-up 
decrement may be related to some physiological or 
set factor, or there may be a need to overcome 
effects from interfering habits which have recovered 
their strength or have been acquired since the pre- 
vious practice session (4). 

Loss of skill (forgetting) is almost always found 
with passage of time without practice. Most if not 
all of this loss can be attributed to retroactive inhibi- 
tion and need to warm-up, as noted above. It is 
commonly believed that other skills are not forgotten 
as quickly as are verbal habits. No experimental evi- 
dence can be found on this point, since no really 
convincing operations for equating degree of learning 
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before the no-practice period have been devised. 
Among other things it seems impossible to eliminate 
the influence of language on the learning of nonverbal 
skills by humans, and nonverbal skills are usually 
practiced a great deal more. Forgetting of skills can 
be minimized by overlearning and by providing brief 
practice periods periodically. 

Some drugs have a marked effect on skilled per- 
formance. For example, alcohol increases reaction 
time and errors of coordination; dextro-amphetamine 
sulphate minimizes work decrement due to long- 
continued practice, but a mixture of hyoscine and 
diphenhydramine hydrochloride maximizes this work 
decrement (20). There are large individual differences 
in response to drugs, which are due in part to the 
effects of uncontrolled suggestion. 

Distraction tends to decrease performance. Per- 
formance level is maintained at an additional cost 
in energy, or because the performer has learned to 
disregard the distracting stimuli. Music can improve 
skilled performance by increasing motivation or by 
smoothing out work rhythm, but a performance 
decrement is sometimes observed where the musical 
rhythm is different from the work rhythm. 

Personality factors have an important influence on 
the performance of skills, beyond their effects on 
motivation and effort expenditure. Many errors and 
accidents seem to be directly associated with emo- 
tional disturbance. Emotion can serve as a cue for 
behavior which looks inappropriate to the observer 
but which is quite appropriate to the emotion. Under 
these circumstances the performer rarely understands 
clearly the reasons for his “mistake” or “accident.” 
Thus the child riding a bicycle bumps into a younger 
sibling of whom he is jealous, and attributes the 
accident to a momentary lapse of skill. This kind of 
situation has been rigorously analyzed (2). Poorer 
performance of skills is observed in the mentally 
disturbed. A defect in reaction time, tapping, and 
finger dexterity has been found (15); this defect was 
greater the greater the degree of disorder. 

Characteristics of sensory stimulation itself are 
important in several ways. Stimulation has an ener- 
gizing effect on the performance of habits. Reaction 
time is shorter with stronger stimulation, at least in 
the middle ranges. Modality of stimulation is im- 
portant. It has been observed that reaction time to 
sound or touch generally is shorter than that to light. 
Environmental extremes, such as high humidity and 
temperature, tend to depress performance. 

Physical handicaps affect the performance as well 
as the learning of skills. Greater motivation is de- 
manded and performance is generally less efficient. 
Greater energy output is often necessary; and endur- 
ance, accuracy, and speed are decreased. 

GENERAL PROBLEMS IN STUDYING 
SKILLED BEHAVIOR. Although certain aspects of 
skill have been studied intensively, comprehensive 
methods either have not been developed or have not 
been used. Methods of studying the total pattern of 
body movement are needed, since the performance 
of any skill by a normal person is conditioned by 
this pattern. Methods of measurement and appropri- 


ate units must be found to give the simplest possible 
laws. The units now in use probably are not the best 
ones, but were adopted because of familiarity or 
immediate convenience. More specific, and at the 
same time comprehensive, rigorous theoretical ap- 
proaches are needed. Perhaps body movement can be 
successfully formulated in terms of a mechanical 
system, as proposed by the kinesiologists (22). A 
more modest but certainly a promising theoretical 
attack, based on current learning theory, has been 
made on the more limited problem of stuttering (25). 
An example of the more general empirical attack 
which is called for can be found in a classic report 
on the learning and performing of the typewriting 
skill (9). 


R. B. AMMONS 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The social development of the individual has two 
apparently contrasting aspects. On the one hand the 
individual learns the particular ways of his society— 
a narrow selection out of the wide range of human 
behavior which he could learn and which is exhibited 
in one or another human society. Thus the individual 
becomes somewhat limited and stereotyped in his 
behavior through a process which is generally called 
socialization. The infant who was equally capable of 
becoming a Hottentot, Chinese, Swede, or North 
American, becomes a particular one of these. 

On the other hand the individual progressively 
expands his social horizon. He learns to include more 
and more people in the group in which he feels “at 
home” and for which he will make sacrifices. He 
becomes a citizen of the local community and widens 
his citizenship to include a state, a nation, and 
possibly a world society. He learns to get along with 
people unlike his particular cultural group. He joins 
a variety of groups which help him to cultivate his 
own particular interests. He becomes a highly de- 
veloped person in the social sense. 

A good deal of the research on child development 
during the past thirty years has consisted of detailed 
studies of the social development of children in both 
of these aspects of social development. Koch (10) 
has summarized these studies. Some of the social 
anthropologists have described the course of social 
development in the societies they have studied. Typi- 
cal of these studies are those of Margaret Mead, 


Whiting, Kluckhohn, and others which have been 
summarized by Whiting and Child (30). Much of 
the published educational research has been con- 
cerned with descriptive reports of social development 
in terms of friendship behavior, aggression, language, 
competition, leadership, games, group behavior, moral 
judgment, and group prejudice. 

In the past 15 years there have been studies 
designed to build a body of systematic knowledge of 
how social development takes place, as distinguished 
from the earlier descriptive studies which did not 
attempt explanation. It was clear that social develop- 
ment was learned and not instinctive, but it was 
also clear that the psychological “laws of learning” 
of the twenties were not sufficient to explain the 
learning of human social behavior. If education was 
to promote certain types of social development, it 
was important to know more about social learning. 

Relatively recent are the studies of the effects of 
one or another variable on the process of social 
development. For instance, one may select a particu- 
lar variable as the antecedent, such as the showing 
of a motion picture, or a travel unit in social studies, 
or the number of close friends a child has, or class- 
room atmosphere, and try to find out how this vari- 
able affects social development. Social development 
is likely to be broken up into a number of component 
aspects, such as standing on a sociometric test, stand- 
ing on a test of moral judgment, rating on a friend- 
ship scale, or standing on a test of attitudes about 
international relations. These variables are then 
treated as consequent variables, and the research 
problem is phrased as follows: How does antecedent 
variable A (a motion picture on the causes of ab- 
normal behavior) influence consequent variable B 
(tolerance of delinquent or otherwise abnormal be- 
havior)? This is a useful kind of research for educa- 
tional purposes, because education consists partly of 
the use of antecedent variables in order to influence 
consequent variables which make up social develop- 
ment. Examples of this type of study are those on 
the effects of motion pictures on social attitudes (5, 
9, 29). 

It is likely that our present knowledge of social 
development is far enough along to allow fairly 
extensive theoretical formulations concerning social 
development, with deduction of hypotheses which 
can be tested by research, The work of Sears and 
others (24) on socialization in young children illus- 
trates this procedure, but it has not yet been carried 
through in relation to other aspects of social develop- 
ment. 

HOW SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT TAKES PLACE, 
Both aspects of social development—socialization and 
the expansion of the individual’s social horizon— 
take place in very much the same ways, although 
with some differences that will be noted later. 

Through Imitation. Seeking to explain the fact that 
children “pick up” traits and habits of behavior 
from their parents and others near them, even though 
no conscious and explicit attempt is made to teach 
them these things, Miller and Dollard (15) proposed 
that children learned the habit of unconscious imita- 
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tion during the first two or three years of life, and 
thereafter were inclined to imitate the behavior not 
only of their parents but also of other people who 
were important to them. This is important in under- 
standing socialization, for it explains how children 
learn so much of their society's culture merely by 
associating with people who make no explicit attempt 
to teach them. The theory of Miller and Dollard has 
been supported by the work of Lippitt and others 
(13), who studied the conditions of imitation in 
summer camp groups of boys and girls aged 10 to 
13. They found that a group member is likely to 
imitate the behavior of other members to whom he 
attributes high power in the group. This kind of 
research, if extended to school groups, might throw 
new light on how children learn from one an- 
other. 

The theory of learning through unconscious imita- 
tion helps to explain the significance of identification 
by the child with parents and other people. Freud 
and many since him have used the concept of identifi- 
cation to explain why a boy becomes like his father 
and a girl like her mother. But these writers have 
not explained the actual mode of learning involved 
in identification. Mowrer (17) elaborated this theory 
of learning and applied it to the question of the rela- 
tion of the parents’ balance of reward and punish- 
ment in dealing with a child to the extent of 
imitation of parents by the child. He suggested that 
the child is more likely to imitate parents who reward 
him more. 

Interaction in the Small Group. A great deal of 
the research dealing with the formation of groups 
and the interaction of members of groups bears on 
social development. Two things of importance to 
social development come from participation in peer 
groups and classroom groups. One is the broadening 
of the sphere of social sensitivity to include people 
who are not members of the family. Thus the scope 
of a person’s sympathies enlarges, as does his ability 
to act for the good of a group in ways which may 
require some sacrifice of egocentric satisfaction. The 
other is the learning of social attitudes and habits 
which characterize the group. Early studies were 
those of Anderson and others (1), Lewin and others 
(11), and Lippitt and White (12). The general find- 
ings of the earlier studies have been amplified but 
not changed in any important way. Children practice 
the kinds of attitudes shown them by the leader, or 
teacher, and the nature of these attitudes is related 
to the kind of atmosphere—democratic, authoritarian, 
or indifferent (Iaissez-faire)—which is maintained by 
the leader in the group. 

There is also a relation between the quality of 
children’s learning and the nature of the group situa- 
tion in which they are working. Studies of this rela- 
tionship go back to the beginning of the present 
century and indicate in a general way that children 
in a group will work harder than children alone. 
This is probably because of competition that is gen- 
erally introduced into group work in school. Moede 
(16) found that in a cancellation test children 
worked more quickly in a group than alone, but they 
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also made more mistakes. Recently, Ausubel (2) 
reported a study of “prestige motivation” in which 
children tended to work more efficiently and more 
quickly when the results of their work were made 
known to the group than when the results were known 
only by the individual. Studies of “group climate” 
indicate that the efficiency of learning the assigned 
lesson and also the learning of certain social habits 
depend on the atmosphere in which the group is 
working (20, 21). A good deal more might be learned 
about social development of children from studies 
like these, especially if they were made with age as 
an experimental variable. Since children become more 
aware of others and more interested and involved 
members of social groups as they grow older, their 
performance in group situations as contrasted with 
individual work should vary with age. 

In the formation of social attitudes the individual 
learns from the group in which he lives and studies, 
provided he accepts and enjoys the group. This was 
shown by Newcomb (18) to be true at the college 
age in his study of change in social attitudes in girls 
at Bennington College during the early years of that 
college. The college was characterized by liberal 
social attitudes on the part of the faculty and a few 
leaders among the students. Most of the girls, how- 
ever, had conservative attitudes when they entered. 
They tended to become more liberal the longer they 
stayed in college. Those who changed most in the 
liberal direction accepted the college (teachers and 
students) most completely. Those who rejected the 
college tended not to change their social attitudes. 

The Social Group. Social development takes place 
in a social group which has a particular culture or 
set of common and characteristic ways of behaving 
and believing. Socialization is the process of learning 
this culture. The family is the principal teacher of 
this culture to the child, and the family is the agent 
of broader cultural groups, such as social class, ethnic 
group, and religious group. Thus the child learns 
the particular ways of his family’s social class, reli- 
gion, nationality, and race. 

Some of these subcultures in North America are 
quite different from others in what they teach about 
social manners, home-making, physical aggression, 
spending and saving money, using leisure time, the 
values of education, and many other aspects of social 
life. They have different socialization procedures, 
and there has been a good deal of research aimed at 
getting information on the ways these various sub- 
cultures rear children. This research is summarized 
in Child's chapter on “Socialization” in the Hand- 
hook of Social Psychology (4). Furthermore, studies 
of socialization in simpler societies, such as those 
summarized by Whiting and Child (30), provide an 
important basis for understanding the processes of 
socialization in our own society, and especially for 
understanding the possibilities for variation in social- 
ization of the individual when cultural conditions are 
varied. 

More explicitly related to educational problems is 
the research on the relation of formal education to 
the various cultural subgroups. Education can be 
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used to help the person become a member of a 
different social group from the one into which he 
was born. On the other hand, education can be and 
sometimes is used to reduce social mobility and to 
maintain or increase the distance between social 
groups. Studies of the relations of schools and col- 
leges to social class, social mobility, and ethnic group 
have been summarized by Havighurst and Neugarten 
(8). These studies generally point to the fact that 
the educational system is geared to middle-class 
values and expectations, and that lower-class pupils 
either learn middle-class ways or suffer a certain 
amount of disadvantage and discrimination. 

INTERGROUP ATTITUDES. Social attitudes 
which are directed toward groups other than one’s 
own particular social group have been studied exten- 
sively. This research is summarized by Harding and 
others (6). These attitudes are only beginning to 
form by the age of five, and by the age of 14 they 
have been crystallized in the vast majority of children 
though they remain subject to modifications by a 
variety of social influences. Generally speaking, re- 
search findings indicate that prejudice against other 
groups is reduced by information concerning them, 
and that more education usually goes with less 
prejudice. But simply learning about other races and 
other cultural groups is less effective in reducing 
prejudice and discrimination than is a pleasant experi- 
ence of working and playing with people of other 
groups. The research reported by Rose (22) and by 
Taba and others (28) indicates the value of living 
and working and playing together for children of 
school age as a means of producing more comfortable 
human relations. 

SOCIAL LOYALTY. One of the major educational 
problems of modern society is that of social loyalty. 
It is a problem of developing enough social loyalty 
of the right kind to the various social groups in 
which one participates. Too little social loyalty is bad 
for everyone concerned. Too much may lead to 
chauvinism and antisocial prejudice. 

Early social loyalties are deeply emotional and are 
formed in small, intimate groups, of which the family 
is the prototype. As the child matures, he forms 
loyalties to wider groups in which he does not have 
such intimate emotional relations. Thus a 16-year-old 
can be loyal to a team, or a class, or a club, among 
the members of which he has very few close friends. 
He learns to be loyal for the sake of some purpose 
beyond the egocentric one of experiencing intimate 
emotional relations. One learns to be loyal to groups 
or organizations whose members he hardly knows, 
and some of whose members he will never see. This 
kind of social loyalty is crucial in the modern society 
characterized by interdependence of people who never 
have personal contact and by shrinking space. It is 
certainly bound up in some way with education, but 
no one knows exactly how. 

One theory is that of the expanding circle of 
loyalty, which was stated well.by Edmund Burke at 
the time of the French Revolution: “To be attached 
to the subdivision, to love the little platoon we belong 
to in society, is the first principle (the germ as it 
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were) of public affections. It is the first link in the 
series by which we proceed towards a love to our 
country, and to mankind.” According to this theory, 
a satisfactory experience of loyalty to small intimate 
groups is necessary, though not sufficient, for a satis- 
factory experience of loyalty to larger groups. But 
this is certainly too simple to fit all of the facts. 
People experience conflicts of loyalty between family 
and some larger groups, such as the peer group, or 
the work group, or a political party. Members of 
minority ethnic and racial groups often experience 
conflict of loyalty. 

How do people overcome these apparent conflicts 
of loyalty and make their group memberships a 
means of expanding their social sensitivity rather 
than a closed shell which confines them? Simmel 
(25) dealt with this problem in his comparison of 
group affiliation in the modern society with that of 
the middle ages. In the middle ages, membership in 
a local group, such as a guild, did tend to confine 
and constrict a person’s life and his outlook. But in 
modern society the individual tends to belong to a 
number of different groups, each one giving him an 
opportunity to pursue a different interest in associa- 
tion with other people. These groups may be in 
conflict with one another to some extent. For instance, 
an individual may belong to a conservative political 
party but to an avant-garde artistic or musical group 
whose members are mostly liberal or radical in their 
political affiliations. Thus the individual becomes a 
relatively free person through pursuit of his individual 
interests in a variety of groups, and yet a loyal 
person to the many groups in which he partici- 
pates. 

Although a case can be made for the proposition 
that loyalty to a larger group can never mean dis- 
loyalty to a smaller group which is at home within 
the larger group, this requires a considerable ability 
to see relationships. It may be difficult to see, for 
example, that a law permitting immigration of people 
of another religion may be good at the same time 
for the international order, for one’s own country, 
even for one’s own religious group. Certainly the 
wider and more abstract loyalties must have more of 
a foundation in conscious understanding and explicit 
knowledge than do the narrower and more concrete 
loyalties. Probably these wider loyalties require a 
rational education aimed at widening the person’s 
social horizons. 

A wealth of experiment has been conducted in the 
field of intercultural or intergroup education, aimed 
at expanding social horizons, In general, it seems that 
emotionally pleasant experience in a group tends to 
make one loyal to that group, and to make one more 
tolerant of members of other racial or ethnic groups 
if some of them are in the group to which one has 
become loyal. Probably it is useful to call explicit 
attention to this element of the experience with young 
people of secondary-school or college age and 
to discuss its meanings for loyalty to wider social 
groups. 

A significant question for research is whether a 
person who has had inadequate loyalty-building ex- 
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perience in the smaller face-to-face groups—family, 
peer group, school class, club—can become deeply 
Joyal to wider groups. In other words, is the experi- 
ence of deep emotional loyalty to small groups 
necessary for the learning of a more rational kind 
* of loyalty to more abstract groups, or are the two 
kinds of loyalty quite different and somewhat inde- 
pendent? Further, at what age can loyalty be taught 
effectively to groups characterized by secondary as 
distinguished from primary personal relationships? 

WHAT IS LEARNED. When one looks for a 
means of describing what is actually learned during 
the course of social development, one finds it useful 
to categorize the many specific items of behavior 
into broader categories which Whiting and Child 
(30) call “systems” of behavior. A system of behavior 
is a set of responses and response tendencies which 
seem to share a common drive or goal. Child (4), 
in his discussion of socialization, treats the following 
six: oral, excretory, sexual, aggressive, dependence, 
and achievement, as having thus far received the 
greatest attention in studies of socialization. Several 
of these systems are largely completed before school 
age, and the school does little about them. Thinking 
of systems of behavor which are targets of educa- 
tional effort, we may list the following: achievement, 
autonomy-independence, friendship, sex-roles, mar- 
riage and family, earning a living, citizenship, and 
moral values. These systems of behavior more or 
less cover the area of social development and give 
a convenient set of categories for describing it. 
Within these systems there are developmental tasks 
set by social expectations and the aspirations of the 
individual. 

The research on the accomplishments and the 
problems of children and young people in these areas 
is far too extensive to be summarized here. It is 
important for education for two reasons: first, that 
educational objectives are identical with some of 
these systems of behavior; and second, that failure 
or success in any of these areas is related to failure 
or success in most of the other areas, and therefore 
education cannot ignore the areas which are not its 
central concerns (7). 

According to the theory of developmental tasks, 
there is an age at which a particular task can be 
learned most easily—an age when the individual is 
most ready to learn. What, then, is the best age to 
teach the child to make friends, or to train him for 
independence, or to teach certain attitudes about 
marriage? Stendler (26) studied the relation between 
dependency and age of certain kinds of training in 
young children and has thrown an important light 
on the system of training for autonomy-independence. 
Techniques of reward and punishment, and the rela- 
tive amounts of the one or the other, seem to be 
important in determining the extent and kinds of 
social learning. The research is slender and confined 
mostly to studies of young children. Generally speak- 
ing, a predominance of reward makes for enhanced 
imitation of the parent or teacher by the child. 

An important recent trend is viewing social devel- 
opment as the learning of roles. Although this was 
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suggested by Mead (14) as a central idea in his 
theory of social development some forty years ago, 
it has become widely used as a tool for research only 
in the last 15 years. The recent literature is sum- 
marized by Sarbin (23). As conceptualized by Par- 
sons and Bales (19), a role is a unit of culture—a 
set of expectations of behavior. A person is expected 
to behave in a certain way because of his position 
in a social group as father, mother, son, daughter, 
leader, policeman, waitress, teacher. The individual 
as he grows up in `a society learns a great number 
of roles. Learning a role consists of internalizing the 
expectations concerning the role and applying these 
expectations to oneself. The individual is born with 
the capacity to internalize role expectations, and his 
personality is formed out of the roles he internalizes. 
The child learns to be a son or daughter by learning 
to expect himself to behave in these roles. In addition 
to these large-scale roles, the child learns more 
specific roles, such as that of the one who eats with 
a spoon, or the one who buttons his own clothes, or 
the one who goes to the toilet like his father. 

From the point of view of social development, the 
educational significance of role theory rests on its 
contribution to the following problems. The first is 
learning to be a good member of a democratic work- 
ing group—to lead on occasion, and to support and 
carry on the work of the group in various roles. 
This type of problem has been discussed by Benne 
and Sheats (3). 

The second is learning to be an effective member 
of groups which are complex either because they 
consist of people with varied racial and cultural 
backgrounds, whose role-expectations are not thor- 
oughly known to one another, or consist of people 
who do not have face-to-face contact and must 
cooperate through more abstract media. These learn- 
ing tasks have not been analyzed in role-theory terms, 
to the writer's knowledge, but it might be helpful to 
education if such an analysis were made. 

The third is learning moral rules, which include a 
good many besides the direct and didactic lessons 
about honesty, quarreling, obedience, and the like. 
They include rules of games and rules concerning 
relations between children and adults, between buyers 
and sellers, and many others. Strauss (27) has pre- 
sented the idea that conceptions of rules and con- 
ceptions of roles grow together. For instance, in 
learning rules about money and its use in buying and 
selling, the child is actually learning to understand 
more clearly the roles of shopkeeper and customer, 
and to take the role of customer. As the child learns 
more complex rules, he is actually learning a complex 
set of roles and is becoming able to view each 
role-player from the perspectives of the other role- 
players in the system. Strauss proposes that the de- 
velopment of a capacity to relate systematically whole 
sets of roles is linked with the general development 
of children’s capacity to think. Development of ability 
to think is a part of social development, which is 
indeed the conclusion to which role theory brings us. 
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SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF 
EDUCATION 


Education is predicated on the assumption that 
instruction can modify behavior patterns, attitudes, 
interests, understandings, and competencies. The type 
of instruction will determine whether these modifica- 
tions of behavior patterns will lead to improvement 
of individual and group welfare or to negative adjust- 
ments. The evidence from research indicates that 
education is effective in affecting behavior over an 
extended period of time and in an immediate way 
through specific direction. 

Research has shown that the social effectiveness of 
individuals in many areas of life is profoundly influ- 
enced by education. It affects not only demonstrated 
abilities, but also voluntary activities, attitudes, super- 
stitions, mobility, and occupational adjustment. In 
fact, education affects the total community. 

So complex is the problem of assessing the social 
effectiveness of education that various indirect indices 
are used as evidence. The consistency of research 
findings from typical studies permits the inference that 
more and better education is associated with better 
social and cultural status in modern life. 

EFFECT ON ABILITIES. The literacy level of 
youths and adults is one basis of good citizenship and 
social progress. To determine how well adults read, 
Gray (16) collected and interpreted the results of 
literacy studies in the United States. Scores made on 
reading tests by adults were correlated with the last 
school grade attended and the amount of schooling 
received by the present generation of adults as re- 
vealed by the 1940 and 1950 census records. An 
analysis of the data showed that, in general, there is 
a close correlation between last school grade attended 
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and reading ability. However, those who attended 
schoo] more than or less than six years usually made 
grade scores above or below, respectively, the last 
school grade attended. It was estimated that the 
average score in reading of the current generation of 
adults is slightly above the ninth-grade level. On the 
debit side of the educational ledger, about 15 percent 
of the population have not attained fourth-grade 
reading ability. It appears that half of our adult popu- 
lation is unable to read with ease and understanding 
much of the material published that relates to current 
social issues and trends. This poses an adult educa- 
tional problem of great magnitude. 

In a comparison of performance of 768 white 
enlisted men on the Wells adaptation of the Army 
Alpha Examination of World War I and the Army 
General Classification Test of World War II, Tud- 
denham (48) discovered an apparent increase in 
general mental ability between the two wars. He 
found, also, that a considerable amount of the differ- 
ence could be explained by differences in the amount 
of education of the general population. Although 
recognizing that his findings do not constitute definite 
proof, Tuddenham interpreted his data to mean that 
the present population is superior in mental-test per- 
formance to the population of a generation ago, and 
concluded that a large proportion of this superiority 
may be attributed to more and better education for 
larger numbers of people. 

In 1945 Lorge (29) reported that schooling makes 
a difference in the abilities measured by mental tests. 
In connection with a ten-year study financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation, he discovered a positive and 
significant correlation between amount of schooling 
and abstract intelligence of 131 men for whom test 
results were available for both 1921-22 and 1941. 

Probing into the amount of education in relation 
to ability to perform new tasks, the Havighurst and 
Russell study (20) of promotions in the armed serv- 
ices of the United States during World War II 
revealed interesting relationships. In a study of 163 
men from the town of “Midwest” they found a clear 
positive relationship between promotion in the serv- 
ices and educational attainment before entering the 
services. For example, 53 percent of the college 
graduates became officers and only 27 percent re- 
mained in the lowest three ranks, whereas among 
those who had not gone beyond the eighth grade 
78 percent remained in the lowest three ranks and 
only one became an officer. 

EFFECT ON VOLUNTARY ACTIVITIES. The 
use made by adults of their spare time is influenced 
by the amount of schooling they have had. On the 
basis of data gathered through personal interviews 
with a random sample of one out of every five hun- 
dred adults in Missouri, Briggs (2) found a positive 
relationship between amount of education and variety 
of hobbies. Only 21 percent of the adults with less 
than third-grade education had hobbies, whereas 48 
percent of those having a tenth- to twelfth-grade 
education had them. Among college graduates, 61 
percent reported hobbies. 

The Regents’ Inquiry in New York (46), which 
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included a detailed study of two thousand young 
people who had left high school, noted distinct differ- 
ences in leisure-time patterns. Those who did not 
have the benefit of a full four years of secondary 
education were much less likely to continue study, 
and they were more seldom members of clubs, organ- 
izations, or groups of any sort. A smaller proportion 
of them, than of high-school graduates, read news 
magazines or listened to radio news broadcasts. They 
read less and had fewer hobbies. Although they took 
as much part in athletics and listened to the radio 
as frequently, they listened to a narrow range of 
programs. The Regents’ Inquiry also registered some 
disappointments concerning the outcomes of the 
limited education such adults had received: “Much 
less encouraging is the complete abandonment by the 
boys and girls who do not go on to higher schools 
of many of the activities on which secondary schools 
lay great emphasis. Left to their own devices, most 
young people cease to read serious books and articles 
or good fiction; they seldom listen to the best music; 
they study as a means of preparing for a vocation, 
rather than for fun or to add to their general educa 
tion” (46, p. 52). 

EFFECT ON ATTITUDES. Bateman and Rem- 
mers (1) introduced propaganda materials on labor 
in high-school social studies classes. They measured 
the changes in attitudes toward labor by administer- 
ing attitude scales before the materials were used and 
at various points during and after their use. The 
average scores of the classes changed by statistically 
significant amounts in the direction intended. In this 
case, as in others to be described, to the extent that 
attitude scales are valid measures, it was shown that 
school experiences can be effective. 

Evidence that attitudes formed in college may per- 
sist in later years was reported by Bugelski and 
Lester (4), who gave a test on attitudes toward labor 
to the same group as freshmen, seniors, and three 
years after graduation. During college the group 
changed in the direction of more liberal attitudes 
toward labor; three years later they showed the 
same attitudes as in their senior year. A group of 
freshmen tested when the original group were seniors 
showed less liberal attitudes toward labor. 

Ojemann (36), experimenting with a program for 
developing an understanding of factors underlying 
human behavior, had a series of three units taught to 
95 students in ninth-grade social studies classes. Tests 
given before and after completion of the units indi- 
cated not only an increase in understanding of the 
subject matter but also significantly more favorable 
attitudes toward the analytical approach to behavior. 

Morgan and Ojemann (32) produced evidence of 
more basic and less easily falsified personality changes 
in a project making use of the Luria test of conflict. 
In this test, which is akin to lie-detector techniques, 
the subject reacts to key words while an apparatus 
records his reaction time, performance of a task with 
one hand, and steadiness of the other hand. It has 
been shown in an ingenious series of experiments 
(30) to yield objective evidence of deep-seated con- 
flicts even when the subject is anxious to conceal 
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them. Morgan and Ojemann used the technique to 
evaluate the results of a learning program designed 
to develop an understanding of behavior in marriage 
and in family and social relationships. A group of 
28 college students and 25 employed youth, matched 
with equivalent controls, showed strong changes in 
attitudes, as measured by conventional scales, and 
also a statistically significant reduction in conflict 
as measured by Luria reaction to key words in the 
fields covered. 

Peterson and Thurstone (38) in a study of motion 
pictures in classrooms before an aggregate of 4000 
junior and senior high school students, recorded that 
in practically every trial (all except one out of thir- 
teen) attitudes as measured by scales changed meas- 
urably in the expected direction, sometimes slightly 
but more often sufficiently to be significant. Where 
two or more pictures on the same theme were used 
the effect was cumulative, and moreover the changes 
in attitude were found to persist, although usually 
in somewhat diminished amount, for several months 
or even for a year and a half. 

That not only attitudes but also convictions and 
philosophies of life can be affected in desired direc- 
tions has also been shown by controlled experiments. 
In the experiments by Peters (37) moral knowledge 
and moral judgments were measurably affected in 
directions determined by the objectives toward which 
instruction had been pointed; similar results were 
secured in experiments by Jones (24) on character 
education, 

Attitudes toward voting as one form of civic re- 
sponsibility were investigated by Connelly and Field 
(8). In a study of nonyoters they tried to partial out 
the socio-economic variable by breaking down their 
findings according to the present economic status of 
the respondents, They found that in 1940 the pro- 
portion of voters was 81 percent among persons who 
had gone to college; 67 percent among those who 
had gone to high school; and 61 percent among those 
who had not reached high school. Moreover, the 
differentials favoring the group with the most formal 
education were greatest among persons of low eco- 
nomic status. 

A number of other studies deal with the relation- 
ship between educational status and either amount 
or intensity of prejudice. Gough (15), in a study of 
anti-Semitism, concluded that the more anti-Semitic 
subjects were characterized by lower intellectual and 
educational level. Hoult (23), in studying the atti- 
tudes of native New Mexicans toward six ethnic 
groups, showed that the Bogardus Social Distance 
scores increased inversely to educational level, rang- 
ing upward from the “college or more” group to the 
grade-school group. Prothro and Miles (30), COM, 
pared attitudes of middle-class adults and university 
students in Louisiana and found that the adults had 
a less favorable attitude toward both Jews and 
Negroes than did the college students. } 3 

The literature dealing with changes in social atti- 
tudes and behavior was reviewed by Gustad (17). 
He indicated that there was considerable conflict as 


to just how changes in attitude and behavior could 
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be shown. Furthermore, he cited various differences 
in the way attitudes were defined. Although he re- 
garded the number of good studies of attitude change 
as small, he concluded that attitudes did change, that 
there are many reasons for such change, and that 
direct efforts to change attitudes had been effective. 

These studies reveal that the really crucial element 
is not so much the degree of directness, but rather 
the degree of threat the subjects feel or may be 
expected to feel. This is to say, changes of attitude 
as expressed verbally seem to reflect the degree to 
which one can assume the respondents feel themselves 
to be confronted by the likelihood of actually behav- 
ing according to their expressed attitudes. That this 
is not a baseless assumption is borne out by Kahn 
(25), who reported a common structure of attitudes 
toward Negroes for both educated and uneducated 
groups and a high-order general factor identified as 
threat which appeared equally in the two groups. 
The uneducated showed greater apparent hostility,. 
but Kahn hypothesized that this was more the result 
of the educated group’s facility at masking prejudice 
than the result of any true difference between the 
two groups on this factor. 

Studies of other categories of attitude seem to lend 
further support to the proposition that attitudes are 
fundamentally nonschool structured. Remmers and 
Drucker (41), reporting on youth’s attitudes toward 
child behavior, found that scores tended to be 
superior for the youth whose father or mother had 
had collegiate education. There is, of course, a 
double interpretation possible here. Education, through 
the parent, could have an indirect influence on the 
child’s attitude. At the same time, though, the primary 
influence could arise from the parent or home situa- 
tion rather than the formal schooling that the child 
was undergoing at the time. 

EFFECT ON SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEFS. Cald- 
well and Lundeen (5, 6) have demonstrated the 
effectiveness of instruction in overcoming supersti- 
tions. They constructed educational units in science 
which were specifically prepared to correct unfounded 
ideas about the weather, about predictions of the 
future, and the like. The units were tried out in 
numerous schools, and by testing and retesting it 
was shown that superstitious beliefs were reduced by 
as much as 50 percent during one year. In Do You 
Believe It?, Caldwell and Lundeen (5) have brought 
together the results of several experimental studies 
and illustrations of various common superstitions 
and their origin. They also have studied the incidence 
of certain beliefs among junior high school students 
(6). 

Evidence of the effectiveness of science teaching 
in decreasing superstitious beliefs is presented by 
Frank (13) and Smith (45). Studies on the college 
level by Harter (18) and Valentine (49) indicate 
that a course in psychology reduces the number of 
unfounded psychological ideas and other popular 
misconceptions. Similar results were reported by Gilli- 
land (14) and by Lehman and Fenton (28). 

A critical note has been sounded by Zapf (50), 
who found that the mere teaching of science had no 
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effect in reducing superstition unless the instruction 
dealt specifically with the superstitious ideas. Noll 
(35) came to a similar conclusion in his discussion 
of how to develop scientific thinking. 

Maller and Lundeen (31) found that children ex- 
pressing preference for books of science and invention 
were less superstitious than those preferring books 
of fiction, adventure, and mystery. This finding sug- 
gests that the home and the choice of reading mate- 
rial have a direct bearing on superstitious beliefs. 
Studies by Emme (12) and Robinson (42) demon- 
strated that effective teaching results in desirable 
changes in attitudes and the elimination of unfounded 
beliefs, 

In conclusion it may be noted that the various 
researches on superstition and education indicate that 
the acquisition of superstitions, as well as their elimi- 
nation, is governed by the laws of learning. The 
mere teaching of scientific facts will not necessarily 
result in scientific-mindedness. The substitution of 
accurate information for superstitious notions, al- 
though valuable, has limited educational significance 
if it consists merely of substituting one authority for 
another. What is of greater educational value is the 
development of the capacity for, and the habit of, 
rational thinking and the elimination of those causes 
of maladjustment which in turn lead to the acquisition 
of irrational beliefs. 

EFFECT ON COMMUNITIES. Differences among 
communities are associated with differences in the 
schools maintained by these communities. One of the 
ultimate tests of the effectiveness of schools is whether 
or not they produce changes in community life as a 
whole 

Thorndike (47) constructed a general index of 
community merit for places in which to live, and 
rated some 310 American cities. Educational factors 
were highly associated with general “goodness.” In 
the highest 10 cities, for example, 85 percent of the 
persons 16 to 17 years old were in school, whereas 
only 49 percent were in school in the lowest 10. 
However, this does not prove that schooling is respon- 
sible for the differences; rather both general “good- 
ness” of community life and amount of education may 
result from variations in other factors, such as per 
capita income. 

Dealing with juvenile delinquency in an effort to 
appraise the immediate impact of formal education 
is still another approach; Kvaraceus (26) found that 
rates dropped in Passaic, New Jersey, when schools 
were not in session. This corroborated the earlier 
generalization by Healy and Bronner (21) that frus- 
trations arising out of typical school situations may 
undermine the social adjustments of some children. 
On the other hand, Edmiston and Swaim (11) cor- 
related length of school term with delinquency rates 
and found that, in general, communities having long 
school years had low juvenile crime rates, and that 
where the length of term varied in the same commu- 
nity from year to year, delinquency was lower in the 
years when schools ran longer. Once again, it is quite 
possible that economic conditions, rather than school- 
ing, exert influence. 
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An effect of debatable merit has been pointed out 
by population experts. For example, Landis (27), in 
summarizing studies dealing with the relationship 
between education and human fertility, states that 
communities and social classes with greater education 
have lower birth rates. 

Although studies of this type may indicate that 
schooling is associated with various indices, evidence 
that school can cause differences comes from the few 
reports of what happened to particular communities 
after schools were established or changed. In his 
historic’ story of an experiment with a project cur- 
riculum in a rural school in McDonald County, 
Missouri, Collings (7) gave data showing significant 
changes in community health and recreation. Whereas 
the number of children stricken by disease declined 
from 58 percent to 33 percent in control communities, 
it dropped from 44 percent to 9 percent in the experi- 
mental district. Accounts of the projects of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund contain other evidence of the 
changes schools can make in community living 
Sanchez (43) has included much detail in his accounts 
of the cultural missions in Mexico. 

EFFECT ON MOBILITY. Additional support for 
the proposition that education, both public-school and 
higher, is class structured comes from studies done 
in Indiana and Connecticut. Mueller and Mueller 
(34) stated that college attendance is an index of 
class, a product of class structure, and a means of 
social mobility. Davie (10), after studying almost all 
12- to 17-year-olds in New Haven, Connecticut, con- 
cluded that there was a very real difference, both as 
to type and amount of schooling, among the different 
social levels. The real contribution of education to 
social mobility appears, consequently, to be less than 
popular opinion would assume. 

School-leaving has been demonstrated to be a 
function of family social-class background and degree 
of acceptance in an age-mate society. A part of 
Hollingshead’s inquiry (22) into the impact of social 
classes upon adolescents was devoted to a study of 
withdrawals from school. Of the 345 young people 
in Elmtown out of school in 1942, 74 percent had 
left before they were 16 years of age—the majority 
without employment certificates despite the school 
law. Of the drop-outs, 95 percent were from Class IV 
(upper-lower) and Class V (lower-lower). 

The report of the President's Commission on 
Higher Education (39) has been criticized because 
it fails to take account of elements associated with 
mobility orientation. Havighurst (19) pointed out 
that social groups differ in motivation for higher 
education and that the Commission’s goals can be 
approached only by a change in the cultural motiva- 
tions of American lower-middle- and working-class 
people. 

EFFECT ON OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT. 
One difficulty in trying to establish relationships be- 
tween schooling and occupational adjustment lies in 
the fact that it is almost impossible to treat “school- 
ing” or “amount of education” as a single element. 
Bruce (3) made this point indirectly when he sug- 
gested that education was an important factor in 
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success on tests of ability, skill, and knowledge. He 
then went on to say that education might be of little 
or no importance in doing well at a particular task, 
in this case serving as a factory foreman. Mosel (33), 
attempting to predict performance of sales personnel, 
indicated that amount of education proved to be the 
second most significant criterion of the 12 he em- 
ployed. However, considering that other criteria in- 
cluded such items as height, weight, area of residence, 
and marital status, there is doubt that this was a 
definitive study, 

Cuony and Hoppock (9) reported the effectiveness 
of a course dealing with job finding and job orienta- 
tion; at one point they concluded that the higher 
income reported by the group studied would justify 
the teaching of the course if superior earnings were 
attributed to the course. In a more elaborate and 
more definitive study, Schmid (44) cited a range of 
correlations from .79 to .95 between income and 
years of college completed. In reporting on correla- 
tions between median grade completed and occupa- 
tional level, he cited high positive correlations for 
professional workers and for proprietors, managers, 
and officials, but high negative correlations for 
laborers and the unemployed. He also referred to 
negative correlations ranging from —.27 to —.76 
between median grade completed and the fertility 
ratio of the population. Since his study was based on 
census data, he used a scale analysis technique in 
order to establish the ecological pattern types. Even 
allowing for some error, however, the patterns he 
reported are impressive, assuming that the census 
data were reasonably reliable. 

The evidence would appear to indicate that present 
schooling is definitely influencing the social effective- 
ness of students. Whether the amount and direction 
of the influence is in accord with the expectations of 
educators and of citizens is a matter of opinion. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


The term social studies as used throughout this 
article means, briefly, consonant portions of the social 
sciences selected for learning. Since every phase of 
educational activity has its human-relations implica- 
tions, certain aspects of social studies are dealt with 
in other articles. For example, aspects of education 
dealing with citizenship and economic education are 
treated under CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION and ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION. The reader is also referred to the entries 
On SOCIAL STUDIES and GEOGRAPHY in the previous 
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edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
(45, 147). Much of the material referred to there is 
not repeated in this article. Those seeking information 
on earlier studies should also see the pertinent issues 
of the Review of Educational Research. 

Wesley (258, p. 39) pioneered in drawing the dis- 
tinction between the social studies and the social 
sciences. The social sciences are scholarly and ad- 
vanced studies of human relationships. The social 
scientist is concerned with experimentation, research, 
and discovery to widen the frontiers of knowledge 
about man and his relationships with other men and 
with his environment. The social studies comprise a 
portion of the school curriculum wherein the content, 
findings, and methods of the social sciences are 
simplified and reorganized for instructional purposes. 
Thus, the social studies are those studies that provide 
understandings of man’s ways of living, of the basic 
needs of man, of the activities in which he engages 
to meet his needs, and of the institutions he has 
developed. Briefly, the social studies are concerned 
with man and his relationship to his social and physi- 
cal environments. 

Neither the social sciences nor the social studies 
have rigidly set boundaries. They change and expand 
with altered emphases in human activities and cul- 
tural institutions. In recent years the Library of 
Congress has listed the following headings under 
the general classification of social sciences: anthro- 
pology, economics, education, geography, history, law, 
political science, regionalism, and sociology. In 1930 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (226) listed 
11 social and quasi-social sciences. In addition to 
those listed by the Library of Congress, psychology, 
criminology, and philosophy, as well as religion, are 
sometimes included as social sciences. Often referred 
to as separate social sciences are branches of some 
of the older disciplines, such as ethnology which has 
sprung from anthropology, and demography which 
has evolved from the application of statistics to 
sociological data. Social scientists even differ among 
themselves as to the categorization. Some claim his- 
tory belongs in the category of humanities, and 
geographers primarily interested in physical geog- 
raphy may call themselves natural scientists. Certain 
psychologists and anthropologists designate only por- 
tions of their areas as social sciences and demand 
the use of a prefix such as “cultural” or “social” 
before the term psychology or anthropology. Disci- 
plinary hybridization further complicates efforts to 
delimit the field; examples of this are the emergence 
of historical geography, geo-politics, economic geog- 
raphy, and industrial geography. Recent research 
practices in which teams of varied social scientists 
join together in a study make the designation of 
sub-areas of responsibility within the field all the 
more difficult (90, 152). 

A similar problem of delimitation occurs in the 
field of the social studies, Although courses usually 
carry the same titles as the parent social sciences, 
there is a longer history of broad-field integration 
among the social studies than is true for the social 
sciences. An exception to the use of common titles 
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exists in the area of government or civics; these 
terms are used almost universally in the lower schools 
in place of political science. A further problem in 
establishing boundaries for the social studies exists 
at elementary-school levels and in some junior high 
schools where the social studies are correlated or 
fused in units or lessons with subjects completely 
outside the field. Current proliferation of the social 
studies finds many diversified topics taught, and the 
titles of courses are not safe guides to their content. 
Civics courses, for example, may provide units on 
vocational guidance, driver education, health and 
safety, conservation, alcohol and narcotic education, 
and economic geography, as well as current events 
and the study of government! Newer courses such as 
social living, Far Eastern relations, seniors’ problems, 
freshman orientation, and contemporary problems are 
probably further evidence that the two most common 
and traditional school offerings in the social area— 
history and geography—no longer serve to explain 
fully man and his increasingly complex relationships 
in his rapidly changing world, with its constantly 
broadening horizons. 

A genesis of the social studies is found as far back 
as the schools of the grammarian and rhetorician in 
ancient Greece and Rome. Conceiving their subject 
broadly, they had their students read and orate con- 
cerning much of the important social literature of 
Greece and Rome. Thus, under some of the teachers 
of grammar, for example, much of what is now 
termed ethics, history, politics, and the social studies 
was included, as well as poetry, grammar, and literary 
criticism. Church leaders throughout the Middle 
Ages used history as a means of establishing doctrines 
of the church among men. Renaissance scholars 
urged that history be read as a means of training 
for ethical character. Biography has long been her- 
alded as a vivid and concrete source of material for 
studying morals and manners of men. As the known 
world was expanded by Western man, he became in- 
creasingly interested in geography. This was further 
promoted by the developments of the commercial 
revolution. During the period of the rise of nation 
states, and then during the Reformation, there was 
an increased concern over national histories or his- 
tories which provided convincing arguments for 
various sects. An accompanying great increase in 
Bible reading probably further contributed to the 
growth of social emphases in the curriculum. At the 
same time a Spanish humanist, Vives, urged the study 
of history as one of the most important bases for a 
liberal education. Later educators such as Comenius, 
Weise, and Pestalozzi did much to promote the 
progress of the social studies in the curriculum, par- 
ticularly in the elementary schools. Herbart also 
stressed the importance of history in the curriculum 
as a prime basis for character development. American 
schoolmen studied in Europe and returned to initiate 
the Herbartian movement. They also founded the 
National Herbartian Society, which became the Ne: 
tional Society for the Study of Education. It is signifi- 
cant that the first two Yearbooks of the Society. 
issued in 1902 and 1903, were devoted to the teaching 
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of history and geography. Johnson (125) gives a 
more complete review of these backgrounds. 

Courses in the field of the social studies actually 
played a minor role in American schools until the 
beginning of the twentieth century. This was more 
the case for elementary than for secondary schools. 
Generally, early Europeans in America did not study 
geography and history as school subjects, but, once 
the English colonies won their independence, text- 
books published abroad were no longer adequate for 
new, national, educational needs; and history and 
geography, although introduced in pre-Revolutionary 
schools and academies, grew in popularity. Both gen- 
eral and United States history were included in the 
curriculum of the first American high school—suc- 
cessor to the Latin schools and academies—which 
was established in Boston in 1821. Six years later, 
Massachusetts required the teaching of United States 
history in all communities which contained more than 
five hundred families. This requirement probably 
marks the first attempt to prescribe courses by legis- 
lative edict, a procedure which was to become much 
more common. By 1860, some five states required 
the teaching of history in either high schools or ele- 
mentary schools, or both. Materials pertaining to 
civil government were introduced at approximately 
the same time. Growth was slow, but history gradu- 
ally became firmly established in the secondary 
schools and the two top grades of the elementary 
schools during the last third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Little change in this respect took place in the 
elementary grades between 1860 and 1900. The basic 
source for details of these developments is Tryon’s 
1935 volume (248). Cruikshanks’ recent study of 
the history of the evolution of the social studies from 
1893 is probably the definitive work on the more 
recent period (59). 

The present social studies programs are an out- 
growth of a number of influences. Alilunas (4) has 
traced the social and psychological backgrounds of 
the development. Particularly important were the 
reports of various national organizations, the first of 
which was the Report of the Committee of Ten of 
the National Education Association, published in 
1893. The Committee’s recommendations were de- 
voted largely to history as a subject, although they 
considered civil government and political economy as 
well. A specific program for grade placement was 
designed and the Committee made one of the earliest 
uses of the term social studies. It also made recom- 
mendations concerning geography. A more influential 
report which set the pattern for high-school history 
for more than a generation was made by the Com- 
mittee of Seven of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1899. The next important national report 
was made by the Committee on Social Studies of the 
Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, in 1916, Three commonly adopted courses at 
the high-school level grew out of this report: (a) 
the one-year course in European or world history 
found prevalently in the tenth year, (b) the new 
course called “problems of democracy—social, eco- 
nomic, and political,” and (c) the full-year course 
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in American history. The seventeen-volume report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies sponsored by 
the American Historical Association appeared be- 
tween 1932 and 1941. However, the 1916 report of 
the Committee on the Social Studies was a much 
more important influence in the determination of the 
secondary-school social-studies curriculum (100, Ch. 
V). Recent surveys (7, 128) reveal that the bulk of 
American high schools have programs largely reflect- 
ing the suggestions made approximately forty years 
before. 

The period from 1920 to 1955 may well be desig- 
nated “the age of the social studies” in the schools 
of the United States. In 1921 the National Council 
for the Social Studies was organized. In 1923 the 
twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education was devoted to social studies 
in the elementary and secondary school. In 1934 the 
magazine Historical Outlook changed its title to The 
Social Studies. During the same period, in a charac- 
teristic development, the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States was reorganized as 
the Middle States Council for the Social Studies. The 
1936 Yearbook of the N.E.A. Department of Superin- 
tendence was entitled The Social Studies Curriculum. 
Thus, in a 20-year period a comparatively new area 
of the school curriculum came to be commonly 
accepted in the schools of the country. This is not a 
typical development in the history of- education, but 
it reflects the urgent need for these learnings. There 
was opposition to the term social studies, Some tradi- 
tionalists and those who believed that fundamental 
essentials would be lost in this amalgamation termed 
the field “social slush,” certain historians interpreted 
the term to mean “diluted” history, and other critics 
feared an indoctrination of socialistic ideas. In spite 
of the criticisms, conditions in the nation favored 
the acceptance of the social studies. Concerns over 
the assimilation of immigrants and the minority 
groups, over patriotism, for the inculcation of citizen- 
ship, for the common social education of the masses 
—all stemming from two World Wars and a tragic 
economic depression—were basic motives for the 
developments of these years. In the elementary 
schools, social-studies lessons and units emerged as 
the “heart” of the curriculum. 

OBJECTIVES. The aims of the social studies in 
general have undergone rather limited research. There 
has, however, been considerable inquiry concerning 
the aims of the various disciplines within the field; 
some of these will be referred to in the later discus- 
sion of curricular developments in each area, such 
as United States history, world history, and the like. 
The lack of research into objectives may reflect the 
manner in which social-studies objectives are arrived 
at. Seldom the result of any kind of research, they 
are generally products of value judgments reflecting 
social traditions and forces in this country. 

Langston (151) in a study of the ideals of Ameri- 
can organizations revealed an amazing extent of 
agreement about aims on the part of leaders of 118 
national organizations with an interest in citizenship. 
The degree to which these hold implications for the 


aims of the social studies is revealed by the headings 
used to organize the items: Family Relationships; 
Education; Religion; Government; Economic Life; 
Racial, Ethnic, and Religious Minorities; Health and 
Physical Well-being; Social Problem Solving; Per- 
sonal Development; Legal Rights; and World Affairs. 
He concludes with a list of suggestions for the effec- 
tive teaching of the American way. The import of 
social forces in determining social-studies aims, and 
thus the social-studies curriculum, has been further 
documented by doctoral studies of the history and 
evolution of social-studies curriculums in several of 
the states. These include those by Holland (115), 
Jones (127), McLean (166), and Young (272). Fur- 
ther evidence of the role of legislative requirements 
in establishing the objectives and program of the 
social studies in the United States has been thoroughly 
summarized by Keesecker (133). He treats the rela- 
tionship of laws to curriculum making and lists all 
state laws requiring instruction in the social-studies 
field and the observation of special days in the public 
schools, 

An examination of courses of study in the United 
States reveals considerable unanimity and a great 
overlapping of stated general objectives for most of 
the social-studies offerings. Carr and Wesley have 
organized one such general list (45, p. 1219). These 
commonly accepted aims for the field include: 


1. To respect the rights and opinions of others 
2. To be skillful in securing, sifting, evaluating, 
organizing, and presenting information 
3. To assume social and civic responsibility 
4. To act in accord with democratic principles 
and values 
5. To become a judicious consumer 
6. To understand principal economic, social, 
and political problems 
7. To learn about vocational activities and op- 
portunities 
8. To understand the interdependence of peoples 
and groups 
9. To become a happy member of a home 
10. To make intelligent adjustment to change 
11. To get along with individuals and groups 
12. To use basic social-studies skills 
13. To exercise critical judgment 
14. To understand and promote social progress 


There is some evidence that objectives of the social 
studies as stated, in spite of changing curricular 
offerings, have remained fairly fixed. In 1937 Barnes 
(19) included a rather complete survey of studies 
related to social-studies objectives in the Eighth Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Gross (93), in 1953, found aims very consistent 
through the years but shifting in relative order of 
importance and thus reflecting changing emphases of 
theorists and textbook writers, as well as of class- 
room teachers. He also found objectives quite similar 
at various levels, such as state and local, and tritely 
uniform for different courses. There is a need for 
much greater differentiation and specificity of stated 
aims for the various social-studies courses. Reviews 
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of lists of objectives also indicate: the virtue of 
concise and explicit statements, a realistically attain- 
able number, behavioral statements comprehensible 
to the student and possible of evaluation (86). These 
aims are emphasized by Michaelis (174), who ana- 
lyzed social-studies goals as stated in 44 courses of 
study. 

A number of contributors have given estimates of 
“new viewpoints” in the teaching of the social studies 
(190). In a critical, comparative study of whether 
social-studies objectives can be accomplished with 
textbooks, Samford (218) analyzed such objectives 
as were found in current periodical literature, in state 
courses of study, in curriculum guides, and in methods 
books. His data indicate the areas in which fifty 
elementary-school and fifty secondary-school social- 
studies texts did or did not further the accomplish- 
ment of these aims. Bradfield (28) studied lists of 
stated objectives for the social studies in courses of 
study and found most aims to be content centered, 
a great disparity between stated aims and suggested 
learning activities, and a need for much more selec- 
tivity. 

Reported research of social-science or social-studies 
objectives as related to general education has also 
been limited. This may reflect a continuing lack of 
agreement as to the purposes of general education. 
Carter (46) searched for the aims of general educa- 
tion for adolescents in building a course of study 
in the social studies for Englewood, New Jersey. In 
a study dealing with eighth-grade children, Brooks 
(31) attempted to develop an instrument for measur- 
ing knowledge of basic social education principles as 
they applied to life situations. He found that although 
the vast majority of the children possessed the knowl- 
edge of basic social education principles described 
by the National Council for the Social Studies, no 
significant difference in total test scores was shown 
for the three groups studied, Johnson (124, Ch. 9) 
used a normative method to examine the nature of 
general education in the social sciences and the prob- 
lems of teaching the social studies. This analysis, 
although not directed explicitly to problems at the 
elementary-school level, has clear-cut implications for 
both elementary- and secondary-school teachers of 
social studies. Naftalin (186) effectively summarized 
the tasks of the social sciences in general education. 

For those dissatisfied with available data and re- 
search on the aims of social-studies instruction, much 
can be deduced from the many reports and studies 
available on the social-studies curriculum or on vari- 
ous subject areas within the field. Some of these will 
be summarized in a following section. As has been 
indicated, objectives can be identified in the analysis 
of such diverse sources as social-studies textbooks, 
courses of study, methodology textbooks in the teach- 
ing of the social studies, state and local requirements, 
surveys of curricular offerings, and collections of 
unit aims. However, determination of the objectives 
really being sought and reached can come only from 
careful observation of classes. What these instructors 
do or do not provide for their students in the way 
of learning experiences, in the relative independence 
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and freedom of each individual classroom, establishes 
the functional objectives of the social studies. Those 
who'see disparity between stated aims and aims seem- 
ingly emphasized or attained or omitted in practice 
must look first to the classroom mentor. 

CURRICULUM. Second in importance only to the 
teacher is the type of curriculum organization. It is 
evident, therefore, why a great deal of study has 
been devoted to the social-studies curriculum and its 
various elements. Many surveys concerning scope and 
sequence, the selection of content, types of curricu- 
lums, and case situations have been conducted. It 
should be noted that often the general studies con- 
cerning curriculum, which are not reported in this 
article, are in part concerned with the social studies 
or hold implications for improving social-studies 
programs. The most recent specialized volume con- 
cerning problems related to the social-studies curric- 
ulum is the Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (75). This useful 1955 
publication contains much material based upon recent 
research and records attempts at curriculum build- 
ing for various levels, from the individual school to 
state programs. Although the volume does not help 
much with the question of what to teach, it does 
reveal the varied steps being taken by those concerned 
with this problem, as well as presenting recent cur- 
ricular trends and the forces behind them, 

Typical of the research in this area has been the 
survey of course offerings, requirements, and registra- 
tions. Some of these have been comprehensive, such 
as the History Inquiry of 1924. At that time Dawson 
(61) reported a number of trends revealed by the 
inquiry. These trends of 35 years ago give evidence 
of the slow rate of change characterizing, in particu- 
lar, the secondary social-studies curriculum. Changes 
included: the reduction in ancient, medieval, and 
English history offerings; a slow increase in the 
number of world history courses; the transfer of 
American history from the twelfth to the eleventh 
grade; a mushrooming in the number of “problems” 
courses; the appearance in greater numbers of the 
“new civics” in the ninth grade; generally two or 
three years of required social studies in high school; 
growing combinations of broad-field or fused social- 
studies courses in the junior high years; a growth 
in the socialized discussion of current events; and a 
decline in formal government courses which were 
being absorbed in part by United States history but 
more so by the twelfth-grade problems course. A 
large-scale survey concerning offerings and registra- 
tions in the social studies for Grades VII to XII was 
completed by the U. S. Office of Education in 1947 
(7). Almost five hundred representative public high 
schools made up the sample. Findings confirmed 
earlier studies and those of smaller or more restricted 
samples (170). Among the many outcomes was evi- 
dence of a great increase in the number of students 
taking United States history between 1933 and 1947. 
During this period, geography enrollments declined. 
Most students in Grades IX to XII took less than 
three years of social studies, but those in the seventh 
and eighth grades tended to schedule two years of 
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social studies, one of which was usually United States 
history. A more recent analysis of 107 large urban 
school systems conducted by Jones (128) in 1953 
showed United States history to be the most com- 
monly required course, with civics or government 
in second place. He noted a trend toward increasing 
the amount of social studies required of high-school 
students. A summary of social-studies programs in 
53 nations was published by UNESCO in 1953 (251). 

Kinsman (143) attempted to find basic methods 
of organizing social-studies curriculums and to dis- 
cover underlying principles determining scope and 
sequence, as well as any representative pattern. He 
found the three most commonly advocated types of 
organization to be subject-centered, problem-centered, 
and experience units of work. He stated some organ- 
izing principles for the social studies, but he found 
no single representative pattern. Shellhammer and 
Browne (229) classified by period and type the major 
bases suggested for determining the scope and se- 
quence of the social studies at elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. The three factors identified as being 
most influential in determining scope and sequence 
in California are: (a) the state course of study, (b) 
legislative enactments, and (c) textbook adoptions. 
Plischke (202) also found increasing specific legisla- 
tive and statutory control over the curriculum from 
1941 to 1950. In his study of the role of resource 
units in curricular reorganization, Klohr (145) 
claimed that resource units developed by teachers 
were the most significant factor in bringing about 
curriculum revision, 

Sand (220) attempted to analyze continuity and 
sequence in social-studies curriculums. He found 
more provisions for continuity than for sequence, 
with sequence organization being most common in 
the elementary school. His analysis led him to the 
conclusion that the considerable divergence in pat- 
terns results from local customs and traditions and 
from the personal preferences of the teachers. Brad- 
field's thorough analysis of 34 state courses of study 
or social-studies bulletins also reveals the primary 
need for an efficient sequence, particularly at the 
secondary level (28). He claimed two key needs to 
be greater agreement as to just what are the social 
studies, and definite standards for selecting, includ- 
ing, or rejecting instructional units. McAulay’s anal- 
ysis of social-studies curriculums (161) found many 
faults with the programs analyzed—lack of flexibility, 
lack of correlation, lack of pattern, out of date, and 
the like—as well as the disturbing fact that almost 
one half of the teachers contracted in the various 
school systems said that they seldom followed the 
prescribed social-studies program. Harap and Mer- 
ritt's 1954 survey of curriculum guides led them to 
the conclusion that more and more social-studies 
courses are being organized in terms of large teach- 
ing units, with increasing attempts in the first six 
grades to base the program upon the expanding 
horizons of the learner, and that a greater proportion 
of social-studies learnings are being incorporated into 
“basic education,” “social living,” and “core” pro- 
grams (104). Cummings’ analysis of courses of study 
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in the social studies led him to identify five trends 
in such publications: increased emphasis on new and 
varied methods of implementation; the adoption of 
research findings; an emphasis upon group processes; 
the attempt to meet individualized personal needs; 
and increasing attention to improved evaluation (60). 
He contrasts early curriculum guides and those of 
more recent years. The former were written by spe- 
cialists and experts, and were highly structured, com- 
plete, detailed, and directive. Since the thirties, 
courses of study have tended to be teacher-made and 
oriented; they are suggestive frameworks that are 
guides rather than prescriptions. He indicates that, 
except for a relatively few creative teachers, instruc- 
tors have largely failed in their responsibilities under 
such conditions. This problem of organization versus 
freedom in the social-studies curriculum has not yet 
been solved. 

Other helpful studies of the social-studies curricu- 
lum have been made at the state level (20, 102, 157, 
213). In general, these surveys parallel the results 
of the broader national studies. They reveal the 
strong hand of tradition at the local and individual 
school level. Too many inadequately prepared teachers 
are instructing in the social-studies field, increasing 
numbers of students are enrolling in social-studies 
courses, current events are receiving increasing em- 
phasis, geography is in decline as a separate subject, 
and there is a great pressure upon the established 
social studies from new areas such as personal adjust- 
ment, guidance, driver education, safety and health, 
and the like. Especially helpful to persons desiring 
to keep up with trends in the social-studies curricu- 
lum have been the recurring summary articles of 
key literature which have appeared in Social Educa- 
tion (83, 140, 167). The series of bulletins published 
by the National Council for the Social Studies in 
five separate volumes devoted to the segments from 
the primary grades to the college are particularly 
valuable in revealing the present status of social 
studies with detailed descriptions of selected school 
Programs at each level (3, 123, 144, 249, 265). Rep- 
resentative school programs are also presented in 
most of the textbooks devoted to the teaching of 
the social studies (100, 175, 181, 206, 208, 258). 
There is much evidence that the social-studies cur- 
riculum has expanded considerably since 1920, Today, 
at secondary levels, student time devoted to social- 
studies courses is generally exceeded only by that 
given English and physical education. 

Elementary-School Curriculum Patterns. In recent 
years social-studies lessons and units have occupied 
positions of central concern in the elementary cur- 
riculum. The Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education gives evidence of 
the research which has led to this development (188). 
Hodgson (113), in his study of trends in the social 
studies in the elementary school, underscores the 
growth of integration of the social studies with other 
subjects in the study of areas or problems of living. 
Separate subject divisions, however, remain at most 
grade levels in approximately one third of the schools 
Studied. He also noted a major emphasis in pro- 
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visions for the teaching of human relationships. He 
concluded that there was a great need for in-service 
education to assist teachers in using the newer 
methods as weil as in fulfilling their responsibility 
in the implementation of integrated types of organ- 
ization. Another recent survey of elementary-school 
programs was made by Bruns and Frazier (36). They 
concluded that in spite of minor differences in course 
sequence and grade placement of social-studies mate- 
rial a definite pattern of offerings seems to be 
emerging. The grade placement of each broad area 
of learning tends, in large-city school systems, to 
center around a single school grade, with only rare 
variations of more than one year above or below 
the central position. Cowan (58) attempted a his- 
torical study of sequence in which he traced various 
patterns and came out with guiding principles for 
the elementary curriculum in the social studies which 
are based upon current aspects of child development. 
Burress (39) attempted to delineate a desirable pro- 
gram of social studies for the middle grades. In 
addition to consulting experts and reviewing courses 
of study, he analyzed and reviewed forty research 
studies of particular significance for the selection of 
content in the middle grades. The Willcockson (265) 
and Klee (144) volumes in the NCSS curriculum 
series mentioned previously are also helpful in their 
suggestions for building social studies into elementary 
courses of study. 

The following emphases are indicated as typical 
for social-studies learnings in each of the first six 
grades. In the first three grades, emphasis is generally 
upon home and school life in Grade I, upon commu- 
nity helpers in Grade TI, and upon an extended 
knowledge of the community concept and ways of 
meeting basic human needs in Grade M. As the 
student grows and his interests develop, attention 
moves to new horizons to help him attain an under- 
standing of the specialized, interdependent world of 
which he is a part, He studies the persons who serve 
him in the local and concentric communities; he 
becomes cognizant of the technological age in which 
he lives and of the intricate arrangements for the 
production and distribution of material goods which 
in his society he has known only as finished products. 
The clementary-school social-studies curriculum aims 
to provide learnings which once came as an integral 
part of the experiences of the child in his home and 
community in a predominantly agricultural era. 
Broadened understanding of other peoples and respect 
for their cultures are now also needed. In attempting 
to gain such social orientation, the social-studies 
experiences are often fused or correlated with those 
of other subject areas. Experiences in art, music, 
spelling, reading, arithmetic, and science are related 
to or built upon the social-studies offering in large 
units of work. These units may last a number of 
weeks, and often center on topics such as The Farm, 
Our Harbor, Carrying the Mail, The Pueblo Indians, 
The Oil Fields, People Who Help Clothe Us, Our 
Community, Our Neighbors Across the Border, and 
the like. At the fourth grade, history and geography 
are first introduced as such. The settlement and early 
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history of the state and region is a typical unit. 
Representative culture groups, both in the United 
States and in foreign lands, also are studied. At the 
fifth grade American history usually is emphasized. 
Often the approach is biographical, and attention 
centers upon the early periods of our national history. 
In this connection, teachers have often been criticized 
for teaching more mythology than actual history. At 
this grade level the student is introduced to the first 
of what is frequently three or four cycles of United 
States history that are commonly included in the 
curriculum between the fourth and the fourteenth 
grades. Great variety is found at Grade VI, but the 
program is generally devoted to the consideration of 
other regions and countries of the world. Some eco- 
nomic understandings and some simple sociological 
facts are included by some instructors, but the major 
emphasis is upon geography and history. 
Secondary-School Curriculum Patterns. At the sec- 
ondary level a great variety exists in social-studies 
programs at each grade, not only among different 
states but even within the same school district. There 
is, however, a most frequently offered course or pro- 
gram which can be identified at each grade level. 
Although Grades VII and VIII are often regarded 
as the last two years of elementary education, they 
are here considered as the beginning of the secondary 
program. In Grade VII courses are devoted primarily 
to historical and geographical consideration of other 
regions and countries of the world, generally broken 
into eastern and western hemispheres, the one selected 
depending upon the sixth-grade emphasis. State his- 
tory, orientation to, junior high school, and European 
backgrounds to the coming American history course 
are other common courses. In Grade VIII the student 
usually is introduced to his second course in Ameri- 
can history. There is greater unanimity throughout 
the United States on the desirability of this eighth- 
grade offering than is true of any other social-studies 
course or emphasis at any other grade level. In 
Grade IX the social-studies course is commonly en- 
titled Civics; as was pointed out above, a great vari- 
ety of topics to be included exists here, ranging from 
government to vocations and boy-girl relationships. 
Although some teachers still stress the Constitution 
of the United States, increasing numbers seem to be 
giving more attention to citizenship problems in the 
local community. In most schools world history is 
the standard course in Grade X. This course is a 
condensation of what, until about 1930, was two or 
three years of ancient, medieval, and modern history. 
World history has not proved popular, and the 
number of schools requiring it in recent years has 
declined. In the eleventh grade the student usually 
studies United States history for the third time. Stu- 
dents often react against this course because it differs 
little from the eighth-grade offering. However, state 
laws and regulations require United States history 
in the high schools of all 48 states. The twelfth-grade 
social-studies offering includes senior problems or 
problems of democracy, government, sociology, world 
geography, international affairs, and psychology. Only 
a minority of high schools in the United States require 
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the student to take a social-studies course in each of 
his years in school. 

History. Ancient and general history have been 
offered since the late 1700's; American history was 
seldom offered before the 1870's. From the time 
history was first introduced in the high-school cur- 
riculum up to the publication of the Report of the 
Committee on Social Studies in 1916, history courses 
were largely devoted to political and military history 
and to discoveries and explorations, and the presenta- 
tion was almost always in chronological and topical 
form. It was not until after World War I that new 
topics and trends were discernible. After 1918 the 
amount of time devoted to ancient history was re- 
duced, and one-year courses in world history were 
offered more frequently. More time was devoted to 
American history, and more textbooks enlarged the 
space devoted to cultural and economic aspects of 
history. By 1925 some schools were experimenting 
with different types of fusion courses. By 1930, as 
national committees no longer dominated the cur- 
riculum, variations increased, and fusion or unified 
courses increased in frequency, particularly at the 
junior high school level. Many of these courses cor- 
related history and geography; some attempted cross- 
disciplinary fusion, such as a combination of social 
studies and English. Most such courses have been 
concentrated in the junior high schools, where various 
aspects of world history usually were taught in Grade 
VII and American history in Grade VIII. Since 
1920 the two most common history courses to 
emerge in the senior high school have been the tenth- 
grade world history course and the eleventh-grade 
course in United States history. Larger schools often 
provide electives in the field of history, such as a 
special course on Latin America. Recent world-history 
courses tend to cover much more than merely West- 
ern European history; nevertheless the course is fre- 
quently unpopular. In some areas, enrollment in 
world history has decreased, as have the number of 
schools requiring students to take the subject (114, 
128). Kehoe (134) studied the evolution of the 
world-history course. He reveals that, despite attacks 
by both historians and teachers, it remains the sec- 
ond-ranking social-studies offering, next to United 
States history, in the high schools. It is evident that 
the greatest problem in connection with this course 
is related to the attempt to compress all history 
other than that of the United States into a single 
one-year general course. Until teachers and authors 
of texts are willing to be highly selective or until 
the course is expanded into a two-year broad-field 
offering, it probably will remain unsatisfactory for 
both students and teachers, Engle (77) attempted to 
point out one way of solving the problem of continu- 
ity and at the same time helping students to move 
from the study of one culture to another through 
the culture concept approach. One of the most help- 
ful volumes available to teachers concerned with 
improving the teaching of world history is the Twen- 
tieth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies (260). The most recent study has been a 
survey conducted by a committee of the Illinois 


Council for the Social Studies. Over two hundred 
high schools in the state were canvassed, and much 
valuable information about offerings and instruction 
was gathered through a 28-item questionnaire (120). 

It is estimated that approximately 60 percent of 
the current high-school enrollments in history are 
in American history. It is most commonly a two- 
semester course and often includes required govern- 
ment units or materials. A major problem has been 
a lack of differentiation between it and the offerings 
at the eighth- and fourteenth-grade levels. During 
World War II the course came under much public 
scrutiny; criticism reached a peak with the publica- 
tion of the results of the New York Times’ survey 
on April 4, 1943. In an attempt to get at the facts 
concerning student knowledge in this area, the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, the American 
Historical Association, and the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate claims about the teaching of American his- 
tory. The 1944 report, prepared by Wesley (257), 
refuted the charges that the subject was being 
neglected and suggested a minimum program for 
each of the cycles. The great interest in this subject 
has led to considerable investigation. Brown (34) 
studied public criticism of secondary-school history 
from 1930 to 1954. He found the dominant criticisms 
directed toward teaching materials and textbooks. 
Another common criticism was the charge of the 
“debunking” of national heroes and traditions; em- 
phasis upon internationalism was also objected to. 
Specific groups tended to react to what was or was 
not stated about their place or contribution to United 
States history. Skaurud (232) and Willis (266) sur- 
veyed changes in the American history curriculum 
since 1890. They found growing unity in the course 
offerings across the nation and increased attention 
to social, economic, recent, and international aspects 
of our national history. The U. S. Office of Education 
survey of 1947 revealed many facts about course 
registrations and offerings, including the fact that the 
course was nearly universally required (7). Gross’ 
study of the teaching of United States history in one 
hundred high schools in California gathered facts 
on offerings, aims, methodology, content, teacher 
preparation, and suggestions for improving the course 
(98). Olmstead (192) also went to a group of 
American history teachers to discover the extent to 
which they appraised their own programs. He found 
a large majority of teachers quite dissatisfied with 
many aspects of the program and identified a number 
of interesting suggestions for modification. Devitt 
(65) attempted to help delimit the content of the 
course by gathering a comprehensive list of basic 
concepts to be taught; he submitted 938 concepts to 
three separate juries on a national level to validate 
the generalizations. Such a list organized in order of 
importance can be an aid to those attempting to 
build better courses. Another attempt to resolve one 
of the issues surrounding the organization and teach- 
ing of history courses was made by Jones (129), 
who tried to determine the views of a group of 
famous American historians on these points. She 
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found no great agreement among these scholars—that 
is, no common “historian’s” point of view. The 
opinions of academicians appear to be just as diver- 
gent as those of the general public. The Seventeenth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies is a basic reference for those interested in 
the teaching of American history (245). 
GOVERNMENT AND Civics. By 1900 a course in 
civil government was widely taught in the secondary 
schools, with some 20 percent of all students taking 
it. The course was formal and descriptive, with most 
of the content devoted to the structure of the national 
government but with some attention to state govern- 
ment. Gradually, courses in government and civics 
changed to present government as a functional 
process, with an emphasis upon the local community. 
By 1914 the term civics had come into wide use in 
describing courses in government. By 1920 the titles 
“vocational civics” and “community civics” had be- 
come popular; almost one fifth of all high-school 
students studied some variety of civics. Content varied 
greatly, Community civics tended to be placed in 
Grade IX. An advanced civics course, frequently 
given in the twelfth grade, emphasized national gov- 
ernment. However, much duplication existed. As the 
twelfth-grade problems of democracy course grew 
in popularity, it tended to draw much of its material 
from the area of civics. As was indicated previously, 
the boundary lines of civics courses are still unclear, 
and there has been a great increase in the number of 
new topics introduced in recent years. Pettersch 
(201) traced the history of such courses from 1861 
to 1930. Lewenstein (155) has analyzed ideas about 
citizenship education and basic democratic concepts 
with special implications for courses in government. 
Geography. Until about 1900 geography had oc- 
cupied an important place in the school curriculum 
as a physical science. In 1909 committees of the 
Association of American Geographers and of the 
National Education Association strongly criticized the 
overemphasis on the physical aspects of geography 
and recommended more attention to human responses 
to the environment. By 1914 physical geography had 
been largely absorbed by the rapidly increasing gen- 
eral science courses, and such geography as remained 
in the high school was included in commercial geog- 
raphy, human geography, or world geography. Geog- 
raphy also declined in popularity in the junior high 
school, and during the twenties and thirties much of 
its content was absorbed into the newer fusion 
courses, Although there was a revival of interest in 
geography during and immediately following World 
War II (170), geography is no longer of importance 
as a separate subject in the senior high schools. Only 
5 to 7 percent of all students enrolled in four- 
year high schools take this subject (139). Kennamer 
studied the evolution of geography in American 
schools, including the European backgrounds of geo- 
graphic education (138, 139). Brooks (32) reviewed 
the offerings of geography in the high-school curricu- 
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prepared for the International Geographic Union by 
a commission headed by Scarfe (223). Wilson (268) 
attempted to build an “ideal” junior-high geography 
program by securing the opinions of experts and 
sampling courses of study. Gross (92) published a 
review of research in geographic education for the 
National Council of Geography Teachers. 

Curricular studies in individual states have been 
conducted by Cole and Pontius (50) in California, 
Junge (130) in Michigan; and Miller (179) in 
Nebraska. These studies underscore the decline of 
geography as a separate subject, the extreme variety 
in offerings, and the lack of qualified teachers in this 
area. Becker (23) made an intense historical review 
of the development of geography in New York City 
high schools from 1898 to 1953. Conditions in that 
system have tended to parallel developments at the 
state and national levels. The Nineteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies sum- 
marizes many of the practices to 1948 (148). 

Economics. When the original title “political econ- 
omy” was in use, economics had little success as a 
secondary-school offering although a number of 
courses were available. In some states (New York 
and Massachusetts) it was required for a time even 
as early as 1860. By 1893 less than 5 percent of the 
nation’s schools surveyed by the Committee of Ten 
offered the subject. After 1900 the simpler term 
economics grew in popularity, but even though the 
subject increased in frequency of offering student 
enrollment remained at a low level. Less than 
5 percent of all high-school students were en- 
rolled in such courses in 1920 and approximately 
the same percentage holds for the present. Much of 
the early content of economics has been absorbed 
into the newer problems-of-democracy courses, and 
where separate classes in economics do exist they are 
usually electives at the twelfth-grade level. Hunt 
(118) analyzed current economic content in the high- 
school curriculum and outlined a recommended ap- 
proach to the teaching of high-school economics. 
He found good reasons for the lack of success of 
economics as a high-school subject, as did Moorman 
(182), Recently much research concerning economic 
education has been stimulated by the activities of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education. See ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION. 

SocioLogy. Sociology as a subject first appeared in 
the secondary school in 1911, but it has never 
attained an important place in the curriculum. It was 
offered in 1928 by some 18 percent of the high 
schools throughout the country but was taken by 
less than 3 percent of the students. Most of the 
content was devoted to such problems as crime and 
poverty, population, race, economics, family, and 
general social theory. It has been claimed that many 
of the courses would have been more properly desig- 
nated “social pathology.” As in the case of economics, 
much of the content has been taken over by the 
problems-of-democracy courses. At the present time, 
less than 5 percent of secondary students are enrolled 
in this subject. In 1950 Sullenger and others (242) 
reported a survey of 1100 high schools which showed 
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that only 26 percent of them offered sociology as 
either a separate course or as part of some other 
integrated course, generally at the senior level. 

PsycHoLocy. Psychology, as such, was first taught 
in high schools during the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century. During the twenties and thirties 
interest grew, but Helfant (107), reporting a survey 
of 1950, found less than 1 percent of all the high- 
school population enrolled in such courses. The 
growth of the guidance approach in recent years and 
the concern over the personal problems and adjust- 
ment of students has led to a slow but continuing 
growth in the subject. Engle (78) reported in 1955 
that over 8 percent of the high schools now offer 
separate psychology courses. These courses are elec- 
tives, usually taken in the twelfth grade and generally 
recognized as social-studies offerings. 

TWELFTH-GRADE PROBLEMS Course. The Problems 
of Democracy course was recommended in a report 
of the Committee on Social Studies of the Commis- 
sion on Reorganization of Secondary Education in 
1916, although it had been suggested as early as 
1901. By 1930 it was being taught in 28 states under 
a variety of titles. It is now almost always offered in 
the twelfth grade. It is a broad-field course, drawing 
its content mainly from political science, economics, 
and sociology. There is little agreement on what the 
problems course should contain; it is extremely broad 
in scope and in recent years has taken on more 
topics from psychology, international affairs, and 
current events. Currently more large high schools 
require this course than require world history; how- 
ever, in the past 20 years the percentage of students 
enrolled nationally has declined from 10 percent to 
about 6 percent. The course is often organized on 
a one-semester basis. Babcock (16), Jennings (122), 
and Knapp (146) surveyed such courses in American 
high schools; Jennings included a detailed history of 
their evolution. 

CURRENT Events. Separate courses in current 
events or current history have existed sporadically 
since before 1900. In 1902, with the publication of 
a specially printed student newspaper, Current Events, 
popularity of the current-events idea grew. Generally, 
however, the current-events content was taught on 
certain set days and merely added to the regular 
history and social-studies offerings. American involve- 
ment in two World Wars brought much more atten- 
tion to current events in the high-school curriculum. 
A recent survey by the Civic Education Service, 
Washington, D. C., one of the major publishers of 
school newspapers, revealed that among the many 
thousands of teachers using its papers the time 
devoted to current events was approaching one fourth 
of the total time available for social-studies instruc- 
tion. In many of these cases, however, current events 
remain adjuncts to the typical social-studies offering. 
The problem of the integration of current events into 
the curriculum is a major concern of most social- 
studies teachers. Many approaches have been used, 
but most of them have not proved satisfactory. One 
obvious problem is the fragmented approach most 
commonly used in handling current events. The ever- 
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increasing international contacts of the American 
people demand knowledge about the current world 
on the part of American youth, and current events 
will probably continue to increase in importance as 
an aspect of the social studies. The Twenty-first 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies is a valuable reference in this area and con- 
tains a chapter devoted to research on the teaching 
of contemporary affairs (198). Teachers interested in 
the implications of current world affairs for the 
social-studies curriculum should also refer to the 
Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies (8). Gross and Zeleny (100, Ch. 
XII) and Ward (255) have attempted to delineate 
ways of incorporating consideration of international 
affairs into the curriculum. 

College Curriculum Patterns. Considerable atten- 
tion has been given to college offerings in social 
science or the social studies. The National Council 
for the Social Studies reported that five different 
curricular patterns were evident from the analysis of 
150 syllabi for Grades XIII and XIV (249). Other 
analyses of college history and social-studies curricu- 
lums have been made by Mikesell (177), Park (196), 
Sanders (221), and Torpey (246). These reveal that, 
although history dominates the curriculum, many 
schools require very few credits in social science for 
graduation, Sanders reported that approximately 20 
percent of the teachers colleges had no history re- 
quirement whatsoever for graduation. It is also evi- 
dent from these studies that the integrated social- 
science course as a part of general education has 
been growing as a freshman and sophomore require- 
ment in many colleges and universities. 

Selecting Curricular Content. The problems of 
selecting content for the social studies and of organ- 
izing a most effective scope and sequence are complex 
and intertwined with many other aspects of the edu- 
cational process. Many of the proposals have been 
made upon philosophical and a priori grounds. Most 
of the research in this area shows that a wide variety 
of patterns are effective and that probably no single 
Program or means of arriving at such a program will 
ever result from objective research. The three most 
common approaches used consist of: (a) rearranging 
and modifying established subject matter, (b) organ- 
izing in terms of youth tasks and needs, and (c) 
restructuring in relation to social factors and prob- 
lems. Although the latter has been suggested upon 
numerous occasions, few school programs have been 
so designed. The needs of youth are often considered 
and have been carefully explored over the past 
twenty years (211), but few curriculums are based 
upon them except in part. Explorations, refinements, 
and selections from the subject matter have been the 
most common sources for organization, as well as of 
content, in the social studies. Combinations of two 
Or more approaches are often used. The recent Cali- 
fornia revision was initiated by going to experts in 
the social sciences for statements as to the basic 
concepts provided by each of the social-science disci- 
plines (41). These statements were later modified, 
made specific, and provided for in the light of facts 
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concerning the growth processes of the learner, the 
psychology of learning, and suggestions made by 
many hundreds of classroom teachers. 

There have been many attempts to determine basic 
concepts in the social-studies field. One of the most 
recent was sponsored by the Committee on Concepts 
and Values of the National Council for the Social 
Studies (163). Some of them date back to the twen- 
ties. Billings (24) attempted to determine the most 
important generalizations related to the content of 
the social sciences, He secured the suggestions of 
two hundred experts as to outstanding volumes in the 
social sciences. A final selection of 28 books was 
read and each generalization dealing with human 
group life identified, listed, and grouped. Billings 
emerged from his refining procedure with 880 basic 
social-studies generalizations. Junge (131) used a 
similar technique and then attempted to determine 
how easily 88 generalizations in geography and world 
history could be learned. A series of ten related 
studies, only five of which have been completed at 
this writing, is designed to analyze a basic human 
activity (transportation, recreation, governing, etc.) 
and attempt to identify social-science generalizations 
for possible use in the elementary social-studies cur- 
riculum (12, 76, 153, 209, 241). For some of these 
areas, this was the first time such an extensive set 
of generalizations had been identified and organized. 
Such lists may serve as a frame of reference for 
planning learning experiences, selecting instructional 
materials, developing curriculums, writing texts, and 
evaluating bulletins, units, courses of study, and 
audio-visual aids, Douglass (68) used somewhat the 
same approach in identifying basic interrelationships 
between man and natural environment for use in the 
geographic strand of the social-studies curriculum. 
Two other such studies have recently been concluded 
at Boston University, one dealing with concepts in 
United States history (65) and one in relation to 
geographic concepts (67). S 

Examination of such studies leads to the conclusion 
that a prime problem facing workers in the field of 
the social studies today is the need for agreement 
on just what the social studies are to be. Concerted, 
correlated efforts at all levels are called for. A related 
question concerns the proper degree of local varia- 
tion in offerings and requirements. Curriculum im- 
provement at the local level may be most effective, 
but studies such as Hetzel’s (112), in which he found 
fewer than 40 percent of the graduates of a high 
school staying in the locality, raise serious questions 
about basing curriculums on purely local demands. 
It is still not clear just what the implications are 
for the social studies of such phenomena as popula- 
tion mobility, the growing uniformity of American 
culture, and the general education movement, 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTION. Many studies 
at both the elementary and secondary level reveal 


student dislike for social-studies courses (48, 105, 
194). The major complaints, such as dullness, use- 
dates, and 


lessness, excessive memorization of names, 
events, and the like, are not attributable to the as 
tent of the social studies but rather to the ways i 
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which it is organized and presented. One of the major 
challenges is that of developing more effective class- 
room procedures. Many of the studies dealing with 
teaching methods in general or studies of teaching 
method in other curricular areas have some implica- 
tions for social-studies instruction, but these have 
not been spelled out. A result of reviewing the 
research in this area is the rather discouraging realiza- 
tion that much that is now being tried in the way of 
techniques or advocated as more effective procedure 
is not based on research. Also, there is great discrep- 
ancy in the results reported in numerous studies, and 
in many areas it is impossible to state exactly what 
is the most effective approach. This is evidenced by 
Adams’ survey (2) of a number of controlled experi- 
ments contrasting different social-studies classroom 
methods carried on during a period of 35 years. In 
light of the above problems this section of the article 
reports illustrative and more recent studies rather 
than attempting to summarize the conflicting evidence 
of much of the research. 

Methods of Instruction. Duffey (69) studied the 
prevailing practices of 538 social-studies teachers and 
compared them with the techniques recommended 
by their college methods instructors and procedures 
recommended in the literature. Theory is evidently 
only partially “sold” to teachers—or perhaps methods 
courses are not realistic in what they advise and 
emphasize. Duffey found agreement on broad-field 
offerings, on integration with other curricular areas, 
on the need for a problem-solving emphasis, and on 
some aspects of current events; however, he found 
disagreement on such items as the use of workbooks, 
means for building intercultural understanding, the 
handling of controversial issues, and techniques of 
evaluation. The methods now favored in the educa- 
tion of social-studies teachers may be inferred from 
recent college textbooks for special methods courses 
in the teaching of the social studies at the elementary 
level (175, 176, 181, 193, 206) and at the secondary 
level (100, 119, 124, 180, 219). However, Searles 
(225), in his survey of college methods courses in 
teaching high-school social studies, found instructors 
stressing only 5 of some 14 basic methods. Most 
commonly emphasized were group discussion, group 
reports, unit approaches, use of current periodical 
materials, and individual reports. In spite of the 
recommendations in the texts, teachers continue large- 
scale use of more traditional approaches. 

The problem of finding the most effective approach 
is emphasized by the findings of DeLong (63) and 
Stovall (240) in social studies, Traxler (247) in 
American history, and Vent (253) in geography. In 
terms of attainment of various social-studies aims, 
differences among various approaches frequently are 
negligible. A teacher may state six aims of equal im- 
portance and find that socialized discussion is better 
in reaching three of them, while question-and-answer 
recitation brings better attainment of the other three. 
One suspects that if a teacher is able and particularly 
interested in or favorable toward a given method, 
it will be most effective for him. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the teacher should not use one or two 
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methods to the exclusion of all others; a variety of 
techniques, each of which fits certain special purposes 
or situations, probably will yield the highest returns 
in learning, Stovall also indicates that good interper- 
sonal relations in the classroom are basic to success 
regardless of the methods of instruction. 

LECTURE AND Discussion. Although lecturing at 
the lower school level, as well as formalized recita- 
tion, has long been under attack, both techniques 
continue to be used to a considerable degree by 
many teachers. Horn (117, Ch. VIII) has summa- 
tized much of the material on these elements of 
method, A comparison of more recent research on 
lecture versus discussion has been made by Stovall 
(239). He found that, in acquiring information, lec- 
ture and discussion have been found approximately 
equal in effectiveness but discussion helps in the 
retention of information. Most experimenters have 
found discussion more effective than lecturing or 
telling in helping students develop abilities beyond 
the acquisition of facts, such as skill in drawing in- 
ferences, perceiving relationships, synthesizing, and 
applying principles. The preponderance of evidence 
from a great variety of sources also indicates that 
group discussion is distinctly superior to the lecture 
in affecting attitudes and behavior. Telling, however, 
for slow learners or poor readers can be a valuable 
technique. 

TEACHER-PuPIL PLANNING. Teacher-pupil planning 
has also been the subject of continuing investigation. 
Westerman (261) traced the literature of teacher- 
pupil planning in secondary social studies between 
1920 and 1956. A general conclusion is that teacher- 
pupil planning has been an increasingly accepted 
classroom process. Other conclusions are: the im- 
provement of learning, motivation, and meeting stu- 
dent needs and interests are predominant reasons 
for the use of this approach; students in the social 
studies who have so participated share in the plan- 
ning of content almost as frequently as in the plan- 
ning of unit procedures; teacher-pupil planning of 
content occurs in separate subject courses, as well as 
in integrated courses; and criticism of this practice 
has declined considerably since 1940. Rehage (210) 
compared pupil-teacher planned classes with teacher- 
directed eighth-grade social-studies courses. The ex- 
perimental classes did as well as the traditional classes 
in mastering subject matter and showed greater gains 
in reasoning power and in understanding problem 
situations, as well as in class morale. Bush (40) has 
found some evidence that the friendly instructor is 
not always the most successful; Johnston (126) found 
that so-called autocratic instructors tended to be 
either the older instructors or the very inexperienced. 
Those instructors more democratic in their classroom 
Practices tended to have more liberal attitudes and 
to be self-confident and more self-sufficient. 

ACTIVITIES AND PROJECTS. Varied activities to sup- 
plement the usual classroom reading, questioning, 
and discussion have long been urged. More studies 
are needed to prove the virtues claimed for many of 
these activities and projects. In 1929 Wilson (267) 
compiled an exhaustive classified list of possible 
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activities for use in the social studies. Price (207) 
used this list in an investigation of their merits. He 
found that overt activities were preferred by slow 
pupils and that teachers tend to use in excess the 
more traditional and passive approaches. Entin (79) 
and Sasman (222) have outlined some of the neces- 
sary conditions for getting changed behavior in labo- 
ratory-classroom and field experiences. Keinard (135) 
found that activities promoted a significantly higher 
level of learning and an increased interest in the 
study of geography. Cook (52), questioning the vir- 
tues of an approach now commonly taken for granted, 
found that films provided no significant advantage 
over other motivational approaches used by teachers 
in United States history classes. Duncan (70) found 
that field trips and the use of community resources 
are effective in promoting learning, but that such 
approaches out of context have little value. Just as 
with the use of motion pictures on a promiscuous 
basis, which is all too common, activities should be 
utilized as means and not as ends in themselves. 
Nearly every investigation has demonstrated the 
greater value of supervised class study and activities 
in comparison with homework. However, McGill 
(164) found no significant differences in results in 
the areas he evaluated, and Porter (203) found no 
one scheme for the use of study questions to be 
clearly superior. Commonly the failure of a specific 
activity to attain an expected end is the result of 
the teacher's failure to explain and to use the activity 
properly. 

Group Processes. Much of the general research 
in group dynamics has implications for the social 
studies; several such experiments have been summa- 
rized by Jenkins (121). The great interest in recent 
years in human relations has spurred social-studies 
teachers to attempt to understand better the dynamics 
of group relationships in their classes, not only to 
effect more satisfactory group learning but also to 
find better ways for reaching and involving individuals 
in their classes. Some of the research has been aimed 
at building more effective discussion situations in the 
large group, for, as Rickard (212) found, classes 
using good group-discussion methods also show a 
statistically significant gain in the mastery of factual 
content as compared with those having little or no 
group discussion. Anderson and Phelps’ survey of 
discussion techniques used by 110  social-studies 
teachers in 15 high schools showed that, although all 
teachers used some discussion, they varied greatly in 
the types of discussion situations provided and thus 
in the number of students involved (11). The dis- 
tressing finding here was that in 55 percent of the 
classes students had no preparatory instructions or 
had little help from the teachers in planning for 
their panels or reports. No method can be effective 
if instructors take for granted the competency of 
their students in necessary techniques. Anderson and 
Phelps claim that the iack of speech training on the 
part of teachers is a major cause for failure in this 
area; among other causes they cite very large classes. 
Large classes have led teachers to try various means 
of forming small subgroups. Such groupings should 
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be used more frequently; research into the size of 
groups, for example, has raised serious doubts about 
the quality of total group discussion when it involves 
more than 12 or 15 persons (239). Metcalf (171) 
concluded that there is evidence that critical thinking 
is improved and that there is more consistency in the 
concepts developed by students who have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss in their classes. 

Sociometric approaches have been used to study 
the social values of students, for guidance, and for 
evaluation in social-studies classes (14, 66, 84, 215). 
Zeleny has summarized and indicated the implications 
of many of these practices (100, Ch. XIX). Others, 
such as Shaftel (228) and Stone (238), have at- 
tempted to develop problem stories and role-playing 
situations wherein students will develop American 
ideals in socio-dramatic situations. 

Development of Skills. One of the most complete 
sources of information on skill development in the 
social studies is the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies (44). Reports 
in this volume parallel the implication of Scott’s 
findings; namely, skills must be taught (224). Chace 
(47) has reviewed a total-school program in social- 
studies skill development and includes recommenda- 
tions for the development of map skills, the sequence 
of skill development, and conditions favorable to 
growth in the various skills. She underscores the 
importance of individualization of instruction in this 
area. A graded list of skills to be developed at the 
elementary levels is included in the report. The place 
for and teaching of map skills has been discussed by 
Edwards (72), Kohn (148), and Wagner (254). 
Edwards developed indices for space orientation and 
evolved an instrument to measure student orientation. 
The National Council for the Social Studies prepared 
a pamphlet devoted to the proper introduction of 
map and globe concepts at various grade levels (263). 

Time concepts have also undergone considerable 
exploration. Wesley has a valuable chapter on the 
building of understandings in this area (258, Ch. 15). 
Freidman’s work (85) has also given evidence of the 
developmental nature of an understanding of chron- 
ology; as with space concepts, time concepts are 
often introduced too early and teachers assume 2 
greater understanding than students actually have. 
Spiro (236) has summarized a number of findings 
on time-sense. Among his conclusions are: these con- 
cepts are built by a slow, continuing process related 
to student maturation; systematic teaching prior to 
age 13, approximately, or to students of mental age 
less than 10 will not hasten the development of this 
sense; after the seventh grade systematic training 1n 
chronology may be carried on with profit; some 
aspects of time sense are dependent upon the growth 
of other meanings and relationships in children’s 
thinking; and instruction is often hindered by mis- 
graded materials and by the use of unproved instru- 
ments. As a basis for planning dates to be emphasized 
in lower school instruction, Pressey (205) examined 
names, terms, persons, places, and dates commonly 
used but not explained in college texts in 1930. Such 
a study might profitably be brought up to CA Sue 
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many more students are now continuing on through 
college and since most college texts now used in the 
social sciences were not included in her 1930 listing. 
The teaching of specific dates is generally more satis- 
factory than the teaching of approximate dates or 
centuries, and undoubtedly the knowledge of “key” 
dates serves as a set of “mental pegs” of chronology 
in many social-studies classes. However, as Herriott 
revealed (111), there is practically no agreement 
among the teachers concerning which dates are most 
important to emphasize at various grade levels. He 
found, in fact, only one date agreed upon by as 
many as 50 percent of the high-school teachers of 
American history as one for which they should be 
responsible; however, that date—1453—was one that 
had been shown to be both erroneous and unimpor- 
tant as it was commonly emphasized in American 
history courses! The Wesley Committee Report of 
1944 did attempt to delineate a group of suggested 
dates to be emphasized in each of the American 
history cycles found in the curriculum (257). 

Development of Problem-Solving Abilities. In re- 
cent years critical thinking and problem-solving have 
been emphasized as essential in social-studies learn- 
ing. The Seventh and Thirteenth Yearbooks of the 
National Council for the Social Studies (9, 74) made 
major contributions in this area, as have some of its 
more recent publications, especially the 1955 bulletin 
edited by Fersh (82). The last chapter of this bulletin 
contains a rather complete summary of the literature 
on the problems approach in social education up to 
that date. Henderson (109) and Russell (217) have 
summarized factors essential in developing critical 
thinking. Gross and McDonald (99) reviewed a 
number of the basic studies completed in the last 
twenty years. In one of these earlier studies, Glaser 
(91) compared four control classes with four classes 
given guidance in the principles and processes of 
problem-solving. After evaluation with instruments 
he himself developed, he concluded that the four 
experimental classes had made significantly greater 
progress in developing critical-thinking ability and 
that students’ attitudes toward rational problem- 
solving procedures can be changed. He also pointed 
up the fact that group problem-solving experiences 
are valuable for concomitant reasons; students also 
learn essential democratic skills. 

Another significant experiment in this area was the 
Stanford Social Education Investigation. Most of the 
important findings of this five-year study, which in- 
volved ten teachers in five school systems, have been 
reported in Education for Social Competence (208). 
The staff attempted to contrast the relative effective- 
ness of the chronological, topical, and problems 
methods in social-studies classes at the senior high 
school level. Although many results, such as improved 
skills and attitudes, favored the problems groups, 
differences between classes often were very small. 
Students in classes with chronologically organized 
materials did make the most significant gains in the 
amount of information learned and, perhaps surpris- 
ingly, in research techniques. These results are not 
compatible with certain statements of other investi- 
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gators who claim students always learn more facts 
as well as varied social-studies skills when using the 
problems method, no matter what the course may be. 
The investigators recommended more trials of the 
problems approach but concluded that it was probably 
not the most effective form of organization for all 
social-studies classes. The Stanford study also indi- 
cates the importance of the teacher, no matter what 
approach is used. 

A more recent study by Kight and Mickelson (141) 
attempted to investigate the related effects of prob- 
lem- and subject-centered types of presentation upon 
learning facts and learning rules of action. Twenty- 
nine teachers taught problem- and subject-centered 
units in rotation to 1450 students in English, science, 
and social-studies classes. Students learned more fac- 
tual information in problem-centered units; however, 
differences were not great in a number of cases, and 
social-studies groups gained fewer facts than rules 
of action as a result of their problem-centered units. 
The problem presentation showed marked superiority 
in helping students learn rules of action in all areas. 
There was a high positive correlation between learn- 
ing facts and rules of action by problem-solving, as 
compared with a low correlation for the subject- 
matter approach units. Nine recommendations for 
curriculum organization and instruction were made 
by the investigators. Peters (199) used 36 high- 
school classes in history, civics, and sociology in 
different parts of the United States to determine 
whether problem-centered courses using fugitive ma- 
terials and teacher-pupil planning were more effective 
in developing citizenship competencies than the tra- 
ditional secondary-school class organization. He 
claimed the experimental classes occasioned fewer 
discipline problems, were superior to the control 
classes in ability to interpret historical events and 
to apply knowledge gained, and showed a greater 
interest in social problems. On the average, the 
experimental groups learned as much content as the 
traditional academic groups. Peters does not include 
full statistical data to support his contentions. Bayles 
(22) has reported on six studies with “reflective 
teaching” which he directed. All were concerned with 
how well members of classes taught in a problem- 
solving manner compared with those taught conven- 
tionally with respect to what is covered in typical, 
standardized examinations. He reports that without 
qualification, even where the conventionally taught 
students were coached for the tests, those in the 
experimental classes did significantly better. An im- 
portant observation from these studies is that teacher 
improvement in using problem-solving approaches is 
slow. Gains increase considerably after a teacher has 
had several years’ experience with the method. Studies 
in this area to date, however, often show that the 
problems approach is not superior to other techniques 
in teaching facts; but if the instructor is concerned 
with factors beyond the informational, such as the 
acquisition of improved insights and critical thinking 
competencies and the development of democratic 
attitudes, he should consider providing problem-solv- 
ing experiences for his students. 
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Teaching of Controversial Issues. Teachers have 
been concerned with the handling of controversies 
which may arise in class in connection with the study 
of problems and current events. Michaelis (172) 
found high-school social-studies teachers rating this 
as a question of first importance. The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies has issued an excellent 
statement on freedom to teach and freedom to learn 
(187). The appropriateness of treating crucial issues 
in the social studies has been supported by two 
studies which reveal that students favor such classes 
(71, 97). Gross (96) gathered a list of “taboo areas” 
and outlined steps for handling these successfully. 
Hemingway (108) attempted to discover the effect 
of social attitudes upon comprehension when students 
read controversial materials. Rogers (214) sought 
the opinions of high-school social-studies teachers in 
two southern cities concerning controversial issues 
in the classroom. She concluded that the temperament 
of the teacher is the greatest factor in disinclination 
to handle such problems and claimed to have found 
little evidence of overt pressure in this direction by 
school administrators and the community. Deam 
(62) queried 313 Virginia high-school social-studies 
teachers, administrators, and school board members 
on their views concerning the place of controversial 
issues in secondary-school history and government 
classes. A majority of the respondents agreed to the 
inclusion of 18 of the 20 controversial issues sug- 
gested. The five least acceptable topics included issues 
dealing with: (a) the religious affiliation of the Presi- 
dent, (b) the use of force in obtaining confessions 
from suspected criminals, (c) the merits of socialism, 
(d) extending free speech to those who advocate 
the forcible overthrow of the government, and (e) 
the effects of integration of the races in the public 
schools. There were differences in opinion among the 
three groups sampled. Only a bare majority favored 
teachers’ stating their views on current issues, even 
when stated as such and supported by reasons. Even 
the teachers accepted certain limitations upon their 
freedom to teach. The study includes some helpful 
recommendations for administrative facilitation of 
the handling of controversies in social-studies class- 
rooms. 

Materials of Instruction. Much of the research on 
teaching materials, including audio-visual aids, text- 
books, and the like, has important implications for 
social-studies instruction. None of these general 
studies are included below. However, representative 
studies centered in the social studies will be cited. 

TEXTBOOKS. There has been considerable activity 
in analyzing social-studies textbooks and their uses. 
The multiple-text and single-text approaches have 
been contrasted, as has the use of pamphlets and 
outline books versus the complete single reference 
approach (165). Appropriate selections for specific 
grade levels have been analyzed and listed (269). 
Although American history texts seem to have been 
investigated more than any other type, texts for all 
grade levels and offerings for many specific courses, 
such as world history (30) and twelfth-grade prob- 
lems (259), have been examined. Among the topics 
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explored are the treatment of the concept of law 
(80), foreign affairs (89), atomic energy (162), 
social security (185), and human relations (234). 
Peterson (200) found the readability of social-studies 
texts to be unsatisfactory. 

Nietz (189) traced the evolution in size of geog- 
raphy texts and gave reasons for the marked increase 
in size in recent years. He regards present texts as 
generally too encyclopedic and superficial. Improve- 
ments in texts are cited by numerous investigators, 
such as Landy (150) for the area of geography and 
Cooper (54) for American history. Such alterations 
include more effective study aids, proper levels of 
readability, more illustrations, improved format, and 
the like. Most investigators have continued to find 
deficiencies and have given numerous suggestions for 
further improvements in textbooks. Moreover, class- 
room teachers, the great number of whom remain 
single-text users, have made numerous suggestions; 
for example, 64 percent of a group of United States 
history teachers recently cited specific textual needs 
(94). In addition, although publishers and authors 
now take much greater care to assure accuracy than 
was once the case, appalling errors in connection 
with material on the Soviet Union, Latin America, 
and the Far East have been cited (38, 106, 270). 
Texts may also come close to error through omis- 
sion, faulty emphasis, or misleading context for state- 
ments; the use of condescending terms and nicknames 
and implication of faults of certain groups or nations 
may build prejudice rather than understanding (237). 
UNESCO has devoted attention to this problem (149, 
250). 

Another major problem facing social-studies text- 
book users has been that of keeping up to date with 
newer social-science developments, findings, and in- 
terpretations. Several studies made some time ago 
should be repeated now. For example, in 1932 Blythe 
(27) found a tremendous lag in the incorporation of 
research findings in the area of history into the text- 
books; only five of certain then-accepted views were 
reflected in all of the texts she reviewed. Turner's 
“frontier thesis” took almost a quarter of a century 
to find its way into high-school textbooks. Levine 
(154) listed 15 current social problems in 1937 and 
then examined United States history texts to find to 
what extent they threw light upon these. He claimed 
that at that time there was a great need for a twelfth- 
grade problems course, since the American history 
texts gave more space to wars than to all of the 15 
problems combined. More recently, Hanson (103) 
has pointed out another continuing failure in social- 
studies texts—that of partial explanations and the 
failure to generalize. In terms of what is known about 
the learning process, such weaknesses in history books 
pose a serious problem for the instructor. Caputo 
(43) and Samford (218) have indicted textbooks for 
failure to implement the bulk of the typical objectives. 

Adequate texts for fused or integrated courses 
present a great problem. Many of the faults of the 
specialized text are present in excess In texts for 
broad-field or correlated courses. Geographic con- 
cepts and understandings, for example, are frequently 
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lost in some of the newer elementary and secondary 
social-studies books which are supposed to provide 
for these learnings in addition to the historical, 
economic, and social learnings for which they are 
responsible. Some of these problems are evident in 
the studies sponsored by the American Council on 
Education in relation to the treatment of Canada 
and Latin America in United States textbooks (42, 
106). Growing American concern over relationships 
with the nations of Asia has led to serious study of 
the consideration of nations and peoples of that area 
of the world in schoolbooks. A survey of some of 
these studies confirms many of the charges listed 
above. In addition, this area of the world has been 
severely slighted in many of our books. Although 
Takari (243) found considerable progress in develop- 
ing an objective point of view toward Japan, Wood's 
summary (270) of the treatment of the Far East and 
Deodhar’s examination (64) of the attention given 
to India in United States texts give evidence that in 
terms of balance, objectivity, comprehensiveness, and 
accuracy, much is still to be desired. 

OTHER TEACHING MATERIALS. We have long known 
that all students do not derive the same meaning 
from the same material—a conclusion evident in the 
studies reviewed by Alilunas (5)—and that where 
common aims do exist they must often be reached 
by different means. Individualization, unit teaching, 
broad-field and integrated courses, and the problems 
approach have all spurred the development and use 
of varied teaching materials to supplement and in 
some cases supplant the textbook. When instructors 
look carefully at their course objectives, they are 
generally led to the realization that many of these 
aims call for special teaching materials. Although 
many more properly graded reference materials and 
audio-visual aids are becoming available, most period- 
ical and fugitive literature is not written with school 
children in mind. One study of available pamphlets 
in the area of international relations found them 
generally far too difficult for even the average high- 
school graduate (101). Publishers and educational 
associations have recognized this problem and as a 
result are providing instructors with specially written 
booklets for students, such as the Living Democracy 
Series of the National Council for the Social Studies 
and the booklets on many topics from personal 
guidance to foreign policy available through Science 
Research Associates and the Oxford Book Company. 
Smith (233) examined the development and use of 
such materials by elementary teachers. The teachers 
reported that such special materials did much to pro- 
mote student response and learning and recommended 
that these be used regularly to help students develop 
the behaviors associated with socio-civic responsibil- 
ity. Kinney and Dresden (142) have also found 
evidence as to the value of focusing social-studies 
learnings on current problem-centered materials. 

Kelly (137) concluded a historical study of the 
use of collateral reading from 1900 to 1950 and 
reported that although the use of such supplementary 
materials has had the continuing support of leading 
educators and national committees, such materials 
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have usually been in short supply and teachers gen- 
erally do not provide students with enough time for 
their proper use. White (264) made a thorough study 
of available social-studies materials and their utiliza- 
tion in 55 high schools. His findings present a bleak 
picture which reinforces the observation of critical 
observers that teachers fail to use even the maps and 
bulletin boards which are available in their own 
schoolrooms. He found that larger schools had a 
greater quantity and better quality of reference mate- 
rials, that encyclopedias were the only general refer- 
ences available in all of the schools, and that other 
general references were meager. Although the exist- 
ence of a school librarian made for better organiza- 
tion and administration of reference materials, the 
quality of what was available was generally limited and 
the quantity and variety of periodicals inadequate. 
Teachers have been wont to blame administrators for 
such conditions, but as a group the teachers them- 
selves also are at fault. White found that few teachers 
requested the purchase of supplementary materials 
and few made assignments which called for the use 
of varied reference materials. In addition, teachers 
tended to be much more satisfied with the quality 
and quantity of the materials on hand than was the 
investigator, and they had few specific suggestions 
for library improvement. Wronski (271) found evi- 
dence of some of these same problems in his study 
of the use of government publications by social- 
studies teachers. Park (195) found teachers’ use of 
supplementary and audio-visual materials to be quite 
unsatisfactory. His observers found most perceptual 
experiences given only during class discussion and 
seldom through such media as globes, field trips, 
recordings, and films and film strips. Of course great 
variation in practice existed, but this serves to under- 
score the need for proper preservice, as well as in- 
service, instruction. Teachers miss many opportunities 
to use these learning materials or fail to use them 
efficiently, and these weaknesses are usually in inverse 
proportion to the amount of college training they 
have had. 

Reading in Relation to the Social Studies. In a field 
with as many verbal learnings as occur in the social 
studies it should be expected that close relationships 
exist between reading skills and achievement in social 
studies. Young (274) in 1941 summarized research 
on reading in the social studies; experimentation 
since that time reveals little that is startlingly differ- 
ent. Four studies will be cited as typical of those 
being conducted in this area. Again, it should be 
noted that many of the general studies on reading 
hold important implications for improving instruc- 
tion in social studies. Aukerman (15) studied the 
reading status of good and poor eleventh-grade 
American history students in an attempt to determine 
whether or not general or specific reading abilities 
are associated with achievement in American history. 
The good history students were better in general 
reading ability than the poor ones; social-studies 
achievement and the ability to discover main ideas 
in paragraphs were found to be related to general 
reading ability. Rudolph (216) found that significant 
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student gains in social studies in knowledge, compre- 
hension, and attitudes resulted when a special pro- 
gram of reading instruction was undertaken at the 
eighth-grade level. Brownell (35) investigated the 
influence of training in reading upon the ability to 
think critically in ninth-grade social studies. He con- 
cluded that significant gains in more mature types 
of interpretation, critical reaction, and reasoning can 
be made in a comparatively short time by a properly 
designed developmental reading program, and that 
secondary-school students of all ability levels can 
benefit from such instruction. 

Covell (57) tried to characterize good and poor 
readers of high-school social-studies materials. Good 
readers, as contrasted with poor ones, had the fol- 
lowing characteristics: a broad, specialized, social- 
studies vocabulary; accurate understanding of time 
and place concepts; good command of metaphorical 
language; strength in general vocabulary and sentence 
and paragraph comprehension; average or better 
intelligence; of middle and upper socio-economic 
class; liberal social views and conservative economic 
beliefs; active roles in school and community affairs; 
good academic grades; and a liking for reading. In 
his review of pertinent research Covell concluded 
that the following are valid propositions concerning 
reading in the social studies: readiness for reading 
in the social studies is an important factor in under- 
standing what is read and is largely determined by 
the experiential background of the reader; ability to 
do critical thinking is particularly needed in reading 
social-studies materials; some reading difficulties are 
related to the nature of the content of the social- 
studies material itself; the concept burden forms a 
large part of the difficulty of reading social-studies 
material; achievement in social studies is directly 
related to ability in reading social-studies materials 
and also to the extent to which such reading is 
taught; general reading ability can be analyzed into 
certain specific factors, some of which are more 
closely related to the ability to read social-studies 
materials than are others; and the interpretation of 
social-studies materials is affected by certain sub- 
jective conditions such as attitudes, biases, motiva- 
tions, interests, and personal and social adjustment. 
Weaknesses in reading ability are a prime cause of 
failure in the social studies, and social-studies teachers 
need more competency in this area than most of them 
display. 

There has been much interest in other relationships 
between the language arts and the social studies. 
Lottick (158) reported favorable results for an ex- 
periment that used historical novels in social-studies 
classes, as did Gall (87). Although Brown and Brown 
(33) extolled the use of biography, a study by Banks 
and others (18) casts doubt upon some of the reasons 
usually offered for using such literature. Mennes 
(169) and Watrous (256) found that students ap- 
prove of integrated or correlated courses. 

EVALUATION. Many of the studies previously 
cited in this article might well be included here. Most 
of these will not be referred to again; they were arbi- 
trarily placed in other sections because it seemed 
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more appropriate to review them there. It is fortunate 
to be able to report increasing activity in the area 
of social-studies evaluation. Such studies have been 
overly neglected in the past. However, much more 
investigation, less sporadic and more effectively 
planned and organized, is needed. It is only through 
a full, continuing, valid, and reliable evaluation pro- 
gram that teachers can gain an honest appraisal of 
current conditions and an adequate basis for im- 
proving social-studies curriculums and instruction. 

Black (25), Outland and Jones (194), and Taylor 
(244) have all sought student evaluation of their 
social-studies experiences. The student is one impor- 
tant source of information frequently overlooked, 
particularly in the secondary school, when appraising 
and modifying social-studies programs. 

Considerable activity has been devoted to assessing 
student grasp of social-studies information and con- 
cepts. Corman (55) evaluated students’ understanding 
of social-studies terminology before and after a voting 
project and also contrasted the group’s knowledge 
with that of a former class that had not had such 
experience. Bloom (26) conducted one of the many 
“past and present” studies comparing student achieve- 
ment of an earlier time with that of contemporary 
students. Most such studies reveal current educational 
approaches to be much more successful than many 
critics are willing to admit. 

Indirect evaluation of the effectiveness of social- 
studies instruction can be found, For example, studies 
of student voting preferences as compared with the 
voting attitudes and party loyalties of parents are 
useful data for estimating the influence of high- 
school social studies in building independent thinking 
(273). A lack of such effectiveness has been charged 
as the result of tracing the voting record of the 
American public over a number of decades (53). 
Social-studies programs seem to reveal more success 
in developing knowledge and in building skills than 
in altering attitudes. Bates (21)- concluded that the 
school’s program is a factor of “some importance” 
in the development of understanding, but Cotter 
(56) concluded from her study of the teaching of 
critical thinking among sixth-graders that the ability 
to obtain facts does not guarantee the use of these 
facts in effective thinking. Fersh (81) found that 
the problems approach in the social studies did alter 
social beliefs and thinking skills, and Ursula (252) 
in her analysis of the effect of geography courses 
upon international understanding claimed that geo- 
graphic knowledge influences attitudes. Ojemann and 
others (191) report growth in understanding and 
improved attitudes and behaviors resulting from their 
experimental units. Somit and others (235), however, 
in evaluating the effects of social-studies instruction 
in political science at the college level, found no sig- 
nificant change in student inclination toward partici- 
pation in active politics as a result of their course. 
Possibly attitudes are altered more easily in younger 
persons, but the evidence is clear that social-studies 
teachers cannot assume that a growth in gemper e 
attitudes or values is an automatic result of implant- 
ing knowledge and content. 
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Much of the evaluation in the area of citizenship 
education overlaps that in the field of social studies. 
Gates (88), for example, developed seven evaluative 
criteria for rating the results of high-school civic 
instruction; these went beyond the usual evaluation 
of academic achievement. Herrick (110) developed 
criteria for evaluating citizenship training techniques 
in the high school and developed a rating scale of 
370 items covering seven aspects of the program. 
Brooks (31), using a statement of characteristics of 
a good citizen developed by a committee of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, developed 
an instrument for measuring children’s knowledge 
of basic principles of social education and their ability 
to apply them. Sica (231) explored student behavior 
in Grades VII through XII and collected over four 
thousand usable incidents reported by more than 
one thousand students in 12 schools; these incidents 
were classified into 12 categories of good and poor 
citizenship. The 12 categories with their many sub- 
categories might well serve as the basis of an instru- 
ment for helping evaluate the effectiveness of social- 
studies instruction in any school or classroom. 

Abraham’s study of the effectiveness of high-school 
courses in American history (1) examined specific 
classes at given school levels. Other studies, such as 
the report of a complete social-studies evaluation 
program (188, Ch. I), focus on a single school 
system. Social-studies programs have been assessed 
at the state level, as in the revealing report of the 
Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship (262). 
School systems have also attempted to evaluate the 
effects of statewide social-studies examinations (13). 
Others have examined specific tests, such as the 
social-studies test of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board (29, 49). Sexauer (227) analyzed 16 
standardized geography tests and concluded that these 
tend to overemphasize factual recall and do not 
adequately consider geographic relationships and 
skills. Lindquist and Anderson (156) examined 
achievement tests in the social-studies field and came 
to the same conclusions. Such tests should go beyond 
the mere identification of names, dates, places, and 
events. In an attempt to help teachers build their 
own tests with greater emphases upon the under- 
standing of interrelationships and the application of 
information, a series of bulletins devoted to test 
items in the areas of American history and govern- 
ment, world history, social-studies skills, and the like, 
were published by the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Two of them have recently been re- 
vised (10, 184). In recent years there has been a 
considerable improvement in standardized tests, and 
many have been developed to measure aspects of 
social studies instruction hitherto believed too difficult 
or subjective to ascertain. In going beyond the ap- 
praisal of changes in symbolic behavior, test-makers 
have developed instruments of particular help for 
appraising changes in social-emotional adjustment 
and in identifying student interests and attitudes. A 
list of the most valuable of these tests, as well as 
general social-studies attainment and skills tests, is 
available (100, Ch. 20). 
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More research is needed into the actual evaluation 
practices employed by social-studies teachers. Gross 
(95) found history teachers in one hundred high 
schools claiming to use a variety of evaluative tech- 
niques, Teacher-made objective tests were the major 
instruments employed; class discussion and recitation 
and oral reports were used to a greater extent than 
essay tests and student papers and notebooks. Reveal- 
ing is the fact that these social-studies instructors 
used few group or individual projects as major 
instruments of appraisal, and they almost completely 
neglected the more subjective and projective ap- 
proaches urged by theorists in recent years, such as 
anecdotal records, inventories, student self-evaluation, 
sociometry, and the like, Evaluative practices of 
teachers reflect their real aims; too few social-studies 
instructors accept the broad and varied objectives 
commonly stated for their field, and they continue 
to evaluate primarily in terms of command of con- 
tent—the overwhelming concern of their efforts. 
There is also need for a new comprehensive volume 
on evaluation with special reference to the social 
studies. Nothing of this sort has appeared since the 
1934 publication by Kelley and Krey (136). 

THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER. The teacher 
is the key element in a successful learning situation, 
and more research concerning his attitudes, attributes, 
training, approaches, and effectiveness in the class- 
room is needed. Several of the over-all studies in 
the area of teacher education and the evaluation of 
teaching performance are applicable to the social- 
studies teacher, but a number of investigators have 
looked particularly to the social-studies instructor for 
some of their answers. Moreland (183) made an 
analysis of the preparation of secondary-school social- 
studies teachers in fifty selected institutions of higher 
learning. He described many of the details which 
characterize these programs—the required courses, 
screening devices, the varied student teaching arrange- 
ments, major and minor offerings, and the like. 
Although there have been changes—history and phi- 
losophy of education have declined considerably as 
requirements, newer kinds of activities with boys 
and girls are appearing in the professional sequence 
prior to student teaching, and there is an attempt to 
build a broader social-science background—develop- 
ments are slow and one finds considerable similarity 
between present programs and those of the twenties 
(230) and of the thirties (17). Horn (116) gathered 
the opinions of Indiana social-studies teachers con- 
cerning the fifth year of teacher education. These 
teachers favored a combination of professional and 
subject-matter courses and stressed that social-science 
departments need to provide more introductory 
courses at the graduate level and/or drop current 
Prerequisites, if they are to enroll more teachers who 
desire to increase their knowledge of content. 

In a national study of the special methods course 
in the training of social-studies teachers, Searles 
(225) attempted to discover what is taught, how it 
is taught, and who teaches it. He found the courses 
meeting more of the professional needs of students 
than they did the important personal needs which 
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can be equally, if not more, important in determining 
successful instruction. More restricted studies include 
those of Marcus (168), who analyzed the program 
in the preparation of prospective teachers of geog- 
raphy, and Burdick (37), who developed a guide for 
a special course in college United States history for 
prospective high-school history teachers. Eikenberry 
(73) reviewed and organized helpful lists of audio- 
visual materials for use in social-studies teacher edu- 
cation. The most complete, up-to-date source of 
information on many of the factors influencing and 
characterizing the teacher of the social studies is 
the Twenty-third Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies (6). Particularly helpful are 
chapters on elementary and secondary teacher-educa- 
tion programs and on professional growth. 

Katz (132) investigated the political and economic 
beliefs of social-studies student teachers in Canada 
over a period of three years. He found a preponder- 
ance of “idealistic views” and “liberal attitudes.” 
There was more agreement concerning an acceptance 
of democratic governmental practices and values than 
there was agreement about the desirability of current 
economic practices. In the latter area many young 
prospective teachers revealed a belief in cooperative 
ownership and share-the-profits plans, and more than 
half believed in government ownership of the means 
of production. One of Katz’ conclusions is the need 
for frank recognition of the importance of personal 
beliefs and emotional attitudes in the training of 
teachers and the desirability of having student teach- 
ers become aware of the significance of their own 
values. He also concludes that student teachers give 
evidence of a healthy, critical attitude which will 
safeguard them and their students from blind indoc- 
trination. Miller (178) examined the backgrounds of 
one hundred teachers responsible for teaching courses 
including economic content in Iowa high schools. 
He found no consistent pattern of economic attitudes; 
and though they had adequate ability in some aspects 
of economics, they were weak in basic concepts and 
up-to-date developments and viewpoints. Profession- 
ally they revealed greatest weakness in their lack 
of preparation in adolescent psychology, guidance, 
and evaluation. As might be expected, he found 
the majority representing stable middle-class values. 
Powell (204) analyzed differences in the character- 
istics such as intelligence, cultural achievement, and 
personal adjustment of teachers in 17 different subject 
fields. He used the records, tests, and interviews of 
3473 teaching applicants in Detroit from 1942 to 
1948. There were wide ranges within each field, but 
social-studies teachers had a “significantly high” rat- 
ing on every factor measured except personal adjust- 
ment. For some reason or another they were the 
most poorly adjusted of any of the 17 groups. What 
this might mean is open to considerable conjecture. 
Park and Hawkins (197) reviewed research on the 
personality of the social-studies teacher which reveals 
that the traits most frequently listed as desirable for 
social-studies instructors are about the same as those 
suggested for the profession as a whole. However, in 
one respect social-studies instructors have been found 
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superior to other teachers; Collings and Dimond 
(51) followed the voting habits of high-school 
teachers in ten elections and found the social-studies 
teachers voting with greater regularity than their high- 
school colleagues and with more than twice the 
regularity of the general public. 

The problem of improving the quality of the social- 
studies instructor is a complex one. Undoubtedly one 
reason for the unpopularity of social-studies offerings 
is the large number of instructors without adequate 
background and interest in the social sciences who 
are teaching social studies. Many studies at the local 
and state level reveal far too large a percentage of 
instructors with weak minors, or even no minor at 
all, attempting to teach the social studies; for example, 
in 1952, in Florida, out of 1468 white secondary- 
level social-studies teachers only 615 were certified 
to teach social studies (159). Also unfortunate is the 
frequent assignment of social-studies majors to almost 
a full scheaule in other course areas. 

A reappraisal of the place and role of social studies 
in the curriculum is in order in many school systems. 
A delimitation of the program followed by careful 
planning and cooperation with teachers whose major 
curricular efforts are in other subject areas is certainly 
in order. As was stated above, Duffey (69) found 
that the practices of teachers are frequently at odds 
with the theory being taught in teacher preparation 
courses. Perhaps the colleges need to take a more 
realistic look at what is actually going on in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and so modify programs 
and courses for the preparation of social-studies 
teachers. For example, several surveys have revealed 
inadequate preparation in educational sociology for 
many social-studies instructors. Although a course 
may not help materially in promoting better under- 
standing of the community and the social factors 
therein, undoubtedly teachers with a rather full 
knowledge of the immediate cultural environment 
will be able to shape a much more effective program 
of social education. In addition, all concerned might 
look at, modify, and bring up-to-date for their own 
situation studies, such as those made at the elementary 
and secondary level by Michaelis (172, 173), which 
attempt to find some answers by approaching the 
teachers themselves for the identification of attitudes 
and the rating of problems which are of prime import. 
This information, combined with that available from 
other pertinent research, should help indicate some 
of the next steps in improving social-studies programs- 
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Although studies including data of a sociometric 
nature were reported in educational and psychological 
literature prior to 1930, it is fair to say that sociom- 
etry as a particular field of study was started in 
this country with the publication of Moreno’s Who 
Shall Survive (29) in 1934 and was greatly extended 
by the publication in 1937 of the first issue of Soci- 
ometry (1). This journal was edited by Moreno and 
published at Beacon, New York, until 1955, when it 
became an official publication of the American Socio- 
logical Society. Another landmark in the brief history 


of sociometry was the publication of Jennings’ Lead- 
ership and Isolation (24) in 1943. 

The entire field of sociometry, as outlined by 
Moreno, is multidimensional in the sense that it 
includes not only sociometric testing but also various 
diagnostic and therapeutic procedures such as role- 
testing and role-playing, sociodrama, psychodrama, 
and spontaneity training. This review, however, will 
be limited to sociometric testing. The increasing pene- 
tration of sociometric methods and concepts into the 
field of education is evident from the fact that 
whereas twenty years ago these methods and concepts 
were seldom mentioned in educational books and 
journals, they are now frequently discussed in all 
kinds of educational literature. 

The boundaries of sociometry are not yet agreed 
upon by competent people in this field. There is 
disagreement in regard to what kinds of group and 
intergroup relationships should be studied, the extent 
to which quantitative treatment should be emphasized, 
and what kinds of measurements are most valid and 
fruitful. This means that there is no one definition of 
sociometry which all students in the field accept as 
adequate. Challenged by this diversity of viewpoints, 
Bjerstedt (6) circulated 13 statements bearing on the 
subject matter of sociometry to over two hundred 
persons who had published one or more articles in 
such journals as Sociometry and Human Relations, 
and asked them to check the ones which they thought 
most adequate. The conception of sociometry which 
found most favor among this “jury of experts” was 
that this field of endeavor should be concerned with 
the quantitative treatment of every kind of inter- 
human relations, and particularly with those involv- 
ing expressions of preference or of rejection for other 
members of a group with respect to a choice situation. 

SOCIOMETRIC MEASURES. The major assump- 
tion underlying sociometric methods is that within 
all groups, such as a school class or a teaching staff, 
in which considerable interaction is allowed, there 
emerges an informal organization among the mem- 
bers based on varying degrees of positive and negative 
interpersonal feelings, and that these preferences and 
aversions are significant factors in the morale and 
efficiency of this group. The most commonly used 
sociometric measures are: (a) a genuine sociometric 
test based on a specific choice-criterion which is 
pertinent to a particular group, (b) sociometric 
questionnaires, (c) measures of sociometric percep- 
tion or of socio-empathy, and (d) measures of repu- 
tation. 

Moreno has insisted that a genuine sociometric 
test must be one which elicits choices from the 
members of a group in regard to which other persons 
in the group they prefer, or reject, for a particular 
kind of relationship or activity; and, furthermore, 
that such testing should be done with the understand- 
ing that the results will be acted upon in making 
whatever changes in social arrangements are indicated 
from the choices obtained. Others (10, 25) agree with 
this point of view. Since this kind of testing secures 
the participation of students in the management of 
their group affairs, the genuine sociometric test is an 
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ideal tool for use in schools. Caution must be exer- 
cised, however, in regard to what a sociometric test 
is assumed to measure. Such a test cannot be assumed 
to be a measure of any internal psychological condi- 
tion such as freedom from conflict, peace of mind, 
or altruistic attitudes. Neither can it be regarded as 
a measure of leadership or of popularity as these 
terms are ordinarily understood. Instead, such a test 
is a measure of each student's choice-status in a 
given population at a specified time in reference to 
a stated criterion. It is worth pointing out, too, that 
a genuine sociometric test does not measure what 
each student’s social situation is, but rather what he 
desires it to be. A choice-criterion, for example, in 
reference to playmates does not ask “Who are your 
playmates?” but rather, “Whom would you like to 
have as playmates?” Thus a sociometric test is de- 
signed to measure primarily interpersonal aspirations 
and is a measure of social facts only to the extent 
that the aspirations are, at the time of testing, being 
realized. 

The sociometric questionnaire is designed to meas- 
ure interpersonal feelings existing between the mem- 
bers of a class, team, or club, but without reference 
to any specified relationship, activity, or purpose. 
Instead the participants usually are asked to list 
others whom they “like best” or “like least,” or whom 
they regard as “best friends.” Sometimes the subjects 
are asked to respond in a positive or negative manner 
to every other member in a class (16, p. 406; 43). 
Although sociometric questionnaires are very useful 
in discovering the relative degrees of general accepta- 
bility accorded to each student by his classmates, 
they are weak from the standpoint of functional 
utility since the preferences are not made in regard 
to any particular kind of relationship or activity. 

A test of sociometric perception or of socio- 
empathy is a measure of the extent to which each 
individual in a group can accurately estimate which 
other persons in the tested population will choose him 
on the particular criteria listed. The chief value of 
sociometric perception data to teachers is in revealing 
discrepancies between the way a student believes 
certain other students respond to him and the way 
they actually do. Knowledge of such discrepancies 
can be useful in understanding the interpersonal 
problems of individuals, since a person’s attitude or 
behavior toward others is not determined only by 
his attitude toward them or by their overt responses 
to him, but also by how he thinks they regard him. 
If his perception of the attitude of others toward him 
is distorted, then his behavior toward them will 
likewise be distorted. Ausubel and others (4), Bor- 
gatta (11), and Norman (33) discuss testing proce- 
dures to be used in measurements of sociometric 
perception and point out how the data obtained can 
be used in understanding individual and group be- 
havior. 

Measures of reputation consist of various kinds of 
instruments which ask members of a class or a club 
to list the names of others who they think fit one 
or more of a series of descriptive statements. Such 
instruments are often called “Guess Who” tests, since 
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the students are asked to guess who fits the descrip- 
tive statements. Examples of the use of this technique 
are given by Cunningham and others (16, p. 419-22) 
and Symonds and Sherman (45). Measures of reputa- 
tion are useful for finding out how the members of 
a group regard each other. They nearly always reveal 
aspects of some students’ reputations of which the 
teacher is not aware. Their chief limitation is that 
only those children who are outstanding in a particu- 
lar type of behavior are likely to be listed under any 
one heading, and consequently some pupils may not 
be listed at all. 

Scoring. A number of ways of scoring sociometric 
responses have been developed. The commonly used 
ones are described here. Choice-status refers to the 
total number of choices received. Sometimes this 
status is based only on positive choices, but in other 
studies such as that by Zeleny (47) it is based on 
some combination of positive choices and rejection 
data, or on some procedure for weighting for different 
degrees of choice-intensity or of choice-level. It can 
be shown, however, that arbitrary weighting of differ- 
ent choice-levels does not materially change the rela- 
tive choice-status positions of the members of a 
group (22). 

The term sociometric star refers to those individuals 
who are outstanding in the number of positive choices 
received. Just what the basis should be for determin- 
ing when an individual is sufficiently outstanding to 
be called a “star” is not certain. A star can be defined 
as one whose choice-status places him one standard 
deviation (or more) above the mean of his group. In 
order to have a constant frame of reference whereby 
one class may be compared with another one, Bron- 
fenbrenner (13) has shown that, when five un- 
weighted choices are allowed each student, a teacher 
may assume that a child who receives nine or more 
choices is a star whereas one who receives one choice 
or less is a “neglectee.” On the basis of chance 
expectancy these limits are significant at the .02 level. 
Northway and Weld (36) present a table for deter- 
mining choices above and below chance expectancy 
when a three-criteria sociometric test is used. Another 
method is to count as stars those who are in the 
upper 20 percent of a sociometric distribution. It 
cannot be assumed, however, that all sociometric stars 
exert a large amount of leadership influence in a 
group, since this kind of influence depends to some 
extent upon being aligned with other individuals who 
are also high in group acceptability or prestige. 

An isolate is a person who is unchosen on a par- 
ticular choice-criterion. The term unchosen is really 
more accurate since in most instances the student who 
receives no choices nevertheless makes choices of 
others and consequently is not completely isolated 
since he is seeking contacts with others. Several 
Studies (3; 29, p. 130; 40, 41) Suggest that in most 
school populations the proportion of students who 
are likely to be unchosen on any one choice-criterion 
will generally be between 10 and 20 percent, although 
classes can be found in which there are no isolates 
on a particular choice-criterion. 

A fringer is a person who is on the periphery of 
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choice-status in reference to a stated criterion. Just 
how this periphery is defined varies with different 
writers. Some think of a fringer as one who has no 
mutual friends; others set up statistical standards 
like those for sociometric stars. For practical pur- 
poses, when sociometric techniques which call for 
each student to make at least three or four choices 
are used, any student who receives only one positive 
choice may be considered a fringer on the particular 
measurement used. 

The term emotional expansiveness, as employed by 
Moreno and by Jennings, refers to the number of 
persons for whom each individual in a tested popula- 
tion expresses positive choice. This kind of responsive- 
ness can be measured only when unlimited choosing 
is permitted. Although this encourages indiscriminate 
choosing on the part of some, it is nevertheless of 
considerable value to know the degree of responsive- 
ness of each child toward his classmates. Those who 
choose a larger number appear to be seeking rela- 
tionships with others and to be “out-going” in their 
social behavior. In extreme cases of this type a 
student may be undiscriminating in the sense that he 
is willing to accept anyone who will accept him. At 
the opposite extreme, students may be found who 
show very restricted positive choosing; they may even 
reject everyone in the class if rejections are called 
for. Such cases are examples of severe social isolation 
based on ego-defense mechanisms. The relationship 
between number of choices given and number re- 
ceived has consistently been found to be low. Studies 
reported by Cunningham and others (16, p. 174) 
and by Jennings (24, p. 53) show correlations rang- 
ing from —.30 to +.35, with a median of —.08. 
These figures mean that a teacher cannot judge accu- 
rately how well a child is liked or is desired as an 
associate in any activity from knowing this child’s 
attitudes or wishes toward others. Instead their re- 
sponses toward him must be obtained directly. 

Reliability. The reliability of sociometric choices 
involves a different kind of test phenomenon than 
does the usual psychological test. This is true because 
in sociometric retesting what is being measured is 
not the constancy of individual responses to a pre- 
pared list of items but rather the constancy of feeling 
responses between individuals. Consequently the usual 
test-retest estimate of reliability, or stability coeffi- 
cient, may be regarded as inappropriate for socio- 
metric data. The argument is that we cannot reason- 
ably assume that the feelings which twenty or thirty 
persons hold toward each other should remain highly 
constant over time. Instead, our present knowledge 
indicates that some changes should be expected, and 
that the changes shown on a retest are probably real 
changes in feelings and not the result of defects in 
the testing instrument, Despite this, it is true that in 
so far as choice-status in a particular group is con: 
cerned, teachers may expect the same students to 
maintain very much the same relative positions on 
successive measurements, especially when the choice- 
status is based on a comprehensive measurement. 
For example, test-retest studies by Byrd (14), Dam- 
tin (17), and Newstetter (32), including time-inter- 
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vals varying from two to nine weeks, report 
correlations from .70 to .89, with a median of .76. 

As might be expected, when the time interval 
between test and retest is increased the degree of 
constancy of sociometric ranks is lowered. This fact 
is brought out from a survey of studies including 
time-intervals varying from three to eight months. The 
range of the 19 coefficients found in studies by 
Bronfenbrenner (12), Gronlund (22), Jennings (24, 
p. 57), Northway (34), Staker (44), Taylor (46), 
and five unpublished studies by the writer is from .42 
to .90, with a median of .67. This is somewhat lower 
than the median of .76 for the shorter time-intervals. 

It seems fair to conclude that there is indeed a 
strong tendency for the members of groups to main- 
tain quite similar sociometric ranks over several 
weeks or several months; this is true especially when 
a comprehensive measurement is obtained, as with 
an instrument which requires all the members of the 
group to respond to all the others. This conclusion 
is supported by data obtained in military, industrial, 
and hospital situations as reported in the survey by 
Mouton and others (30). 

Validity. There are three approaches to the prob- 
lem of the validity of sociometric data. In the first 
place we may say, as some writers (24, p. 57; 27) 
have, that since a sociometric choice is a direct 
measure of the variable being investigated there is 
nothing against which the responses can be validated 
that is more valid than the responses themselves. 
Here the primary condition for validity is that the 
choices be honestly and sincerely made. 

The second approach to validity is based on the 
assumption that since sociometric data are direct 
reflections of interpersonal feelings and of judgments 
of personal and social worth, such data should bear 
substantial relationships to other forms of personal- 
ity assessments. A number of investigations bear on 
this question (5, 7, 8, 19, 26, 28, 37, 39). These 
studies present relationships between sociometric data 
and scores on personality self-rating inventories, 
teachers’ ratings of personal and social behavior, 
students’ ratings of each other, scores on projective 
tests, and observational records. When the data from 
these studies are summarized and evaluated, two con- 
clusions are evident. First, when total groups are 
considered, the relationships between the sociometric 
data and the other forms of personality assessment 
are not high. Some of them are definitely low. How- 
ever, when those who are high in choice-status (such 
as the upper fourth) are contrasted with those who 
are low, the findings are quite consistent in showing 
most-frequently chosen individuals to be reliably 
superior to the infrequently chosen ones in some 
psychologically and/or socially approved types of 
behavior adjustments. Only in rare instances are the 
low-choice individuals found to be superior to the 
high ones in any desirable behavioral characteristics. 
The kinds of behavior in which sociometrically high 
individuals are generally found to be most superior 
to the low ones are: extroverted interests, friendly 
contacts with others, positive self-regarding attitudes, 
congenial relationships with parents and teachers, 
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cooperative behavior, cheerfulness and buoyancy of 
mood, sensitivity to the responses of others, and the 
absence of eccentric behavior and of bizarre thought 
trends. 

The third validity approach assumes that if socio- 
metric scores are measuring something significant 
about human behavior, these scores should bear 
some positive relationships to various kinds of suc- 
cessful performances in groups, especially in those 
tasks involving interaction between group members. 
That such a relationship does generally exist is indi- 
cated in a wide variety of studies reviewed by Mouton 
and others (31). In a large proportion of these 44 
studies, the criterion against which sociometric 
choices were validated involved some record of effi- 
ciency or of productivity or some measure of adjust- 
ment to a task-situation such as job satisfaction, 
accident-proneness, illness frequency, and disciplinary 
offenses. The evidence from nearly all of these studies 
shows definite advantages in favor of high-choice 
over low-choice individuals, and also shows advan- 
tages for sociometrically formed groups over those 
not so formed. 

Both the second and third approaches to validity 
afford teachers substantial grounds for believing that 
sociometric data obtained from their classes constitute 
an important source of information relative to per- 
sonality qualities of individuals, as well as an index 
of performance qualities of both individuals and 
groups. 

Criticisms of Sociometric Measures. Gardner and 
Thompson (21) have presented a criticism of the 
usual sociometric testing procedures described above 
and have also presented some new procedures of their 
own for obtaining interpersonal evaluations. Their 
chief criticisms of the conventional sociometric 
methods are that such testing methods generally re- 
sult in very skewed distributions, that test-retest relia- 
bilities are generally not high enough for individual 
predictions, that data obtained on any one group are 
anchored to this one group only, and that the usual 
choice-criterion is too broad to measure interpersonal 
needs as they actually exist. Gardner and Thompson 
offer a scale and testing procedures which they believe 
overcome these limitations. Their scale is designed to 
measure four psychological needs which can be met 
only through association with others. These needs 
are: affiliation, play-mirth, succor, and achievement- 
recognition. Their procedure involves having all 
members of a group rate each other. Their procedure 
also provides for a reference point for interpersonal 
assessments outside a particular group but at the 
same time inclusive of this group. For example, they 
set up the reference point of “All men you have ever 
known” as a basis for men in a college fraternity to 
judge each others’ potentialities for need-satisfac- 
tions. 

Although Gardner and Thompson’s book deserves 
serious consideration by all students of sociometry, 
it does not seem to this writer that their scale or 
procedures have as much functional utility for class- 
room teachers as do choices obtained on specific 
criteria arising from each group’s particular needs, 
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as described above. Furthermore, their materials in 
the present stage of development are too complicated 
and time-consuming to be administered to classroom 
groups. 

Methods of Recording and Depicting Sociometric 
Data. The three most frequently used methods of 
recording and depicting sociometric data are: (a) 
the sociogram, (b) the target diagram, and (c) the 
sociomatrix chart or sociograph. 

A sociogram is a graphic device consisting of cir- 
cles, squares, or triangles to represent the members 
of a group, with lines or arrows drawn between pairs 
of figures to show the flow of interpersonal attrac- 
tions and rejections. Although this device is quite 
useful in showing the interpersonal alignments within 
a group, it has two limitations. First, if a group con- 
sists of thirty or more members and more than first- 
level choices are asked for, the diagram becomes too 
complicated to be interpreted easily. When only the 
first-level choices are presented, the picture is meager 
from the standpoint of showing the actual interper- 
sonal feelings which exist within the group. A second 
limitation is found in the trial-and-error procedure 
that must be followed in trying to determine where 
to place the circles, squares, or triangles, especially 
in groups of thirty or more. A helpful guide is How 
to Construct a Sociogram (23). Illustrations of the 
use of sociograms are given by Cook (15), Jennings 
(25), and Olson (38). 

The problem of how to arrange the figures rep- 
resenting subjects in a sociogram is partly overcome 
by use of a target diagram (35). This device consists 
of four concentric circles whose radii increase by 
equal steps. The students in a class, on the basis of 
their sociometric scores, are divided as evenly as 
possible into fourths. Each fourth of the students 
is represented in one of the circle areas, with the 
highest fourth being placed in the innermost circle 
and the lowest fourth in the outermost. Arrows are 
then drawn from each individual to the others whom 
he chose. From the standpoint of being able to 
portray a large amount of sociometric data with 
several choice-levels, the target diagram has the same 
limitations as the sociogram. 

Some form of matrix chart has frequently been 
used to portray sociometric data. The most essential 
condition of such a chart is the listing of names 
horizontally and vertically with choice-data, both 
given and received, shown for each group member 
in regard to every other member. This is a complete 
tabulation. All degrees of attraction or of rejection 
of every group member toward every other member 
can be shown. However, such a chart obviously lacks 
the pictorial assets of the sociogram and the target 
diagram. Smith's manual (42) describes the construc- 
tion and use of a sociomatrix chart and a target 
diagram. Illustrations of the use of matrix charts 
are given by Dodd (18) and by Forsyth and Katz 
(20). 

An instrument designated a Sociograph has been 
prepared by Bonney and Fessenden for recording 
sociometric data (9). One advantage of this instru- 
ment is that it is sufficiently flexible to allow for the 
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recording of data obtained from any sociometric 
criterion, with any number of choices allowed per 
person within a given group. The number of choices 
both given and received between any two individuals 
in a group can readily be seen. This greatly facilitates 
the location of isolates and also aids in identifying 
mutualities between two or more pupils. This socio- 
graph is accompanied by a manual which explains 
the procedure for obtaining the data and which also 
contains suggestions for grouping pupils and for aid- 
ing isolates. 

CLASSROOM USES. The chief uses in classroom 
situations of sociometric data are: (a) to form sub- 
groups which are composed of persons who have 
indicated preferences for each other, (b) to study 
changes in interpersonal relations and in the social 
structure of a group over a particular time interval, 
(c) to determine the extent to which students of 
different racial, religious, and social-class groupings 
accept each other, (d) to locate individuals and 
small groups of individuals who are outstanding cen- 
ters of influence in a particular population in order 
to utilize their social prestige in the management of 
the group, and (e) to locate individuals who are 
isolates or fringers in order to plan some kind of 
assistance for them so that they may achieve some 
degree of recognition and feeling of belonging. Illus- 
trations of these uses are given by Amundson (2), 
Cook (15), Jennings (25), and Olson (38). 

The data reported in the discussion of reliability 
of sociometric measures indicates that the choice- 
status of students is likely to be relatively constant 
over a period of several months or longer. The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises as to what teachers can do to 
improve the sociometric positions of those children 
who are low. In the first place, a teacher can try 
to achieve a better distribution of choices throughout 
an entire group so that the sociometric stars do not 
receive as high a proportion of the total choices and 
so that the fringers or isolates receive a little more 
acceptance than before. Furthermore, a teacher can 
try to increase the number of mutualities, since a 
mutually reciprocated choice is more psychologically 
satisfying than a one-way choice. Efforts can also 
be made to broaden the social contacts of students 
who belong to strong cliques so that others are 
included in their associations. In addition, numerous 
efforts can be made to increase the amount of choos- 
ing between children of different racial, religious, 
and social-class groupings. If these things are done, 
the quality of interpersonal relations within a class 
may be materially improved even though there may 
not be marked changes in the social hierarchy of 
the group. 
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Taking the lead from numerous European attempts 
to help handicapped children, America’s first resi- 
dential institution, The American School for the 
Deaf, was privately organized in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, in 1817 (58). With private institutions thus 
opening the way, the movement to help the handi- 
capped child gained support throughout the country 
until, by the middle of the nineteenth century, several 
state schools had been established. About the time of 
World War I, significant strides in special education 
were found in the local school districts, and not- 
withstanding the depression of the thirties special 
provisions were made for exceptional children to a 
degree never before achieved. By 1948, 41 states had 
enacted laws authorizing or requiring local school 
districts to make special provisions for one or more 
types of exceptional children (47). Today, every 
state in the Union has some legislative provision for 
some or all types of atypical children (41). It is 
presently estimated (40) that there are approximately 
one million exceptional children receiving help from 
the schools and about four million other children 
who require but who are not receiving special educa- 
tional services. 

Exceptional children are those who deviate from 
the average in physical, social, or mental character- 
istics to such an extent that they are unable to profit 
from the program of the conventional school and 
require special provisions for their care, education, 
and development. Generally, the following are in- 
cluded within its province: the physically handi- 
capped, the deaf and hard-of-hearing, the blind and 
partially seeing, the crippled, those with speech de- 
fects, the mentally retarded, those with special health 
problems, emotionally disturbed children who are of 
normal intelligence, and the gifted children who are 
handicapped by the inadequacies of the typical class- 
room structure. See the articles discussing GIFTED 
CHILDREN, MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN, and PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 

INCIDENCE OF EXCEPTIONALITY. In 1954 
the Office of Education (40) made conservative esti- 
mates of the percentage of incidence and the number 
of school-age children in various areas of exception- 
ality. See Table 1. Many handicapped children have 
secondary disabilities, but these estimates record a 
child only once, including him only in his major 
area of exceptionality. In as much as many of these 
children have secondary or multiple handicaps, 
some of these areas have a significantly higher per- 
centage of incidence (1, 31). 

PROVISIONS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION. 
Judging from information gathered regarding legisla- 
tive programs, educational programs, programs of 
public and private agencies, and programs of parent 
groups and of communities at large, special education 
has become accepted as an integral part of our edu- 
cational philosophy. Every state has given it legisla- 
tive sanction (41) and in some states special classes 
are mandatory not only at the elementary level but, 
in some districts, at the secondary level as well (12, 
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TABLE 1 
ESTIMATED 
NUMBER OF 
SCHOOL-AGE 
CHILDREN PERCENT 
AREAS OF (In Round OF 
EXCEPTIONALITY Numbers) INCIDENCE 
Visually Handicapped 0.20 
Blind 10,000 
Partially Seeing 58,000 
Crippled 510,000 1.50 
Special Health Problems 510,000 1.50 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 510,000 1.50 
Speech-Handicapped 680,000 2.00 
Socially Maladjusted 680,000 2.00 
Mentally Retarded 680,000 2.00 
Gifted 680,000 2.00 


53). Porter (48) and Worcester (62) suggest that 
legislative programs for rural areas need to be 
expanded. 

The federal government assumes more than a legis- 
lative role, although much legislation relating to the 
various areas of exceptionality has been introduced 
into the Congress in recent years. From the U. S. 
Office of Education comes much information of an 
investigative nature, cumulative statistics of the vari- 
ous state departments, and informative material in 
the various areas of exceptionality. As the services 
for special education are increased, the federal gov- 
ernment can further program development by provid- 
ing more consultant services, assisting states in 
developing standards for adequate programs, and 
conducting surveys which will benefit the nation’s 
school districts. State departments of education co- 
operate with the Office of Education by providing 
such information as the numbers of children in the 
various areas of exceptionality, numbers of teachers 
of exceptional children employed, credential statistics, 
and the number of directors or supervisors of special 
education. They also supply the Office with qualitative 
information dealing with standards for credentialing, 
types of credentials, state provisions dealing with 
attendance and finance, and their needs and proposals 
for implementing their state programs (40, 41, 43). 

It is at the state level that most legislative activity 
takes place. It is through state legislation that funds 
are allocated to the various school districts to help 
serve the needs of exceptional children. The chief 
administrative responsibilities at the state level are 
concerned with (a) reports used in making applica- 
tion for classes and services, claims for reimburse- 
ment, and forms for reporting required data for eval- 
uating the program; (b) regulations concerning the 
eligibility of students and the manner of admission 
to special classes, the curriculum and qualifications 
of teachers, the size of classes, physical features of 
classrooms, and special equipment and instructional 
supplies; and (c) regulations pertaining to special 
features of the program, such as transportation, med- 
i and psychological services, and time schedules 

). 
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It is at the local level that special schools, special 
classes, and special services are implemented. At this 
level, exceptional children are identified, their needs 
are diagnosed, and a staff is selected to meet the 
needs of the program. Here programs are created or 
expanded when necessary so that all exceptional 
children within the jurisdiction of the district may 
have those programs which benefit them most (27). 
Gilmore (24) presents a comparison of selected legis- 
lative provisions for special education in local school 
districts, and Heck (28) describes programs in several 
areas of exceptionality as they have been put into 
use in selected school systems. 

Recognizing that the exceptional child may have 
special needs in areas other than the academic, many 
states have undertaken the responsibility of investi- 
gating what additional programs might be arranged 
for these children. One important result has been to 
provide recreational facilities for children who cannot, 
for one handicapping feature or another, participate 
in recreational activities which have been designed 
primarily for the normal child. One report (11) states 
that recreation is only beginning to be recognized as 
a tremendous motivating influence in a carefully 
planned recreation program for children and adults 
who are not physically ill but are severely handi- 
capped. Some programs are limited to small crafts 
centers, but others may have elaborate and varied ex- 
periences. 

Private volunteer agencies have long provided a 
leadership role in program development for excep- 
tional children. A number of volunteer agencies have 
provided financial aid with grants to colleges and 
universities for workshops, research, conferences, and 
scholarships. They have been most effective in pro- 
viding pilot demonstration programs and have done 
much pioneer work with schools and other public 
agencies in program development, both on the state 
and the local levels. 

STAFF. Originally, personnel who provided leader- 
ship to special education had no training in the areas 
of exceptionality. They were drawn from the fields of 
general education at both the elementary and the 
secondary levels and from clinical psychology. These 
people began to explore this field and started training 
programs for teachers in special education. 

Because of the increasing importance of special 
education, there has grown a recognition of a need 
for more qualified personnel to give leadership and 
supervisory assistance to local school systems. In 
1955 the functions, qualifications, and preparation of 
directors and supervisors of exceptional children in 
112 school systems in 24 states were surveyed (43). 
In describing the necessary professional preparation 
for administering most effectively in their respective 
capacities, the majority of the directors and super- 
visors advocated teaching experience in at least one 
area of special education, and half of them included 
some experience in teaching normal children. From 
this report it was discernible that the competencies 
of the director or the supervisor differ in scope and 
degree from those of the special teacher. The special 
teacher who plans to go into work of a supervisory 
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nature or even of a directorship will be expected to 
have a broader concept of the field of special educa- 
tion—technical knowledge of the general field, 
knowledge of resources of the local school system, 
familiarity with administrative duties, knowledge of 
the various curriculums including methods and in- 
structional equipment in the areas of exceptionality, 
familiarity with legal regulations and provisions, and 
knowledge of the role and services of private and 
public agencies. 

In 1954 there were approximately 25,000 special 
teachers in the United States. Slightly more than half 
of them were in city schools and the rest in residential 
schools, private schools, and local school systems 
in rural areas, with at least 2000 giving hospital or 
home instruction (40). Because of the shortage of 
personnel and the pressing and increasing need, not 
all of these teachers have adequate preparation. Many 
are superior teachers, some are still acquiring their 
training by taking evening and summer courses in 
special education while they teach special classes 
during the day, and still others are completely lacking 
in specialized preparation. 

Increasingly, states are establishing certification 
requirements and are reviewing them periodically so 
that special-education personnel requirements may be 
of standardized high caliber. In 1954, 32 states and 
the District of Columbia had prescribed standards 
for credentialing the special-class teacher (41); this 
contrasts markedly with 1931, when only 11 states 
reported such requirements. Procedures for certifica- 
tion vary from state to state, but generally there are 
some requirements, such as satisfactory personal 
characteristics, completion of basic courses required 
of all teachers, and development of specialized skills 
peculiar to the field concerned, in which all states 
concur. There is usually stipulated a certain number 
of semester hours or a specific number of courses in 
the special area in which certification has been au- 
thorized; however, though one state may list a course 
as required, in another state it may be optional, 
while in a third it may not be listed. The greatest 
need is for teachers of the mentally retarded, with 
speech correctionists next in demand, and after that 
teachers of the deaf. The exceptional child who is 
gifted receives the least attention, judging from re- 
quests from school administrators. 

To help meet the needs of the expanding field of 
special education, colleges and universities are con- 
cerning themselves with the establishment of curricu- 
lums which will train teachers in the various areas 
within this growing field. Not only are these training 
centers adding to their faculty in special education 
and increasing the number of course offerings, but 
they are also raising their standards. Proceeding 
from one or two courses, colleges have established 
sequences in specific areas of exceptionality (17). A 
generally accepted sequence of specialized preparation 
involves three courses, or at least 9 to 12 semester 
hours of specialized preparation made up of (a) a 
study of the characteristics (physical, mental, and 
emotional) of the particular condition under observa- 
tion, (b) a study of the teaching methods and cur- 
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riculum adjustment needed, and (c) observation and 
student teaching practicum in the specialized area 
(40). 

In 1954 there were 122 educational institutions in 
the United States reporting sequences of teacher 
preparation in one or more areas in special education 
(40). These colleges and universities were situated 
chiefly in metropolitan areas, with New York, the 
Greak Lakes area, and California having major con- 
centrations. The greatest number of programs. were 
for speech-correctionists, including a combined se- 
quence for speech and hearing specialists, and for 
teachers of the mentally retarded. The smallest num- 
ber were for teachers of the blind and of the gifted. 

A unique attempt in setting up programs has been 
instituted on a regional basis, representing 16 south- 
ern states (21). Universities and colleges which ex- 
pressed an interest in this regional approach to special 
education were studied to determine the contributions 
and facilities that each individual institution had to 
offer to implement the program (10). Cruickshank 
(17) recommended that regional centers be utilized 
in all areas throughout the nation where such coop- 
erative units may effect better planning of educational 
services. 

College workshops are increasing in number and 
in all the areas of exceptionality to meet the needs 
of new personnel and to provide for the in-service 
training of experienced teachers (3, 30). Advanced 
degrees in special education are enlarging the scope 
of knowledge of teachers and, where theses are re- 
quired, are instrumental in encouraging research not 
only for teachers to read about but to engage in as 
well. Mackie and Dunn (40) report that, during the 
academic year 1953-54, 516 masters’ degrees and 45 
doctorates in this area were granted by colleges and 
universities. This is an indication not only of the 
growth of the programs in special education but of 
the growing participation of teachers in the field of 
research, 

ROLE OF THE SCHOOL. Until recent years in 
most areas of the United States special education 
was centered in the institution. Institutions for ex- 
ceptional children have played a significant role in 
the development of special education, but during the 
last two decades there has been a marked shift of 
educational programs for exceptional children to the 
local community. With the growing acceptance of 
special education as an integral part of public educa- 
tion, there have emerged several points of view (6, 
8, 9, 13, 45, 46, 56) as to how special education 
would best serve its students. There were cogent and 
convincing arguments in favor of the segregation 
which this type of program entailed; and there were 
those who felt that identifying these children and 
helping them while they were associated with other 
children of their age was the only educationally, 
psychologically, and democratically sound approach 
to the program. The discussions were lively and 
sturdy, and there is still an occasional printed refer- 
ence to a stand on one or the other of these two 
seemingly opposite positions. However, as various 
Programs were tested and accepted or rejected or 
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held in abeyance, the tendency has been to integrate 
the student as much as possible with normal children 
in as many varieties of experiences as possible (18, 
51) and to remove them, only temporarily, for needed 
specialized services in those areas where they were 
not able to participate effectively and profitably. 

Whatever the special area, there is an ever-present 
challenge in curriculum adjustment and development 
for exceptional children, whether they are handi- 
capped or exceptionally able (4, 26). Teachers for 
these children must not only be equipped in their 
respective fields, but they should have had training 
with normal children in order to understand better 
the goals of their own students (41). In the special 
class, it is the special teacher more than anyone else 
who helps integrate his students with others as much 
as possible. The role of the superintendent and the 
principal assumes even greater importance as more 
and more exceptional children are enrolled in the 
regular school plant. Theirs is the responsibility for 
using all available means for implementing a sound 
program and for encouraging an acceptance of the 
program throughout the school (27). 

The selection and placement of exceptional children 
has been greatly refined in recent years. There may 
be different approaches to this problem but, by and 
large, every state has some provision for screening 
its exceptional children. Generally, the use of group 
tests will aid in identifying the child with superior 
achievement or the child who is performing below 
what is normally expected of one of a given age 
group. A physical examination is essential before 
placement in special programs. When such an exami- 
nation reveals no physical anomalies, further referral 
should be made to the school psychologist for more 
comprehensive diagnosis in order to preclude emo- 
tional maladjustment rather than lack of normal 
intelligence. These findings go much further than 
diagnosing handicaps. It is with these tools that the 
school can proceed in its formulation of a program 
for the individual who may require special services 
(5, 13, 15). 

Some states require that, in addition to group 
testing, an individual examination must be given by 
a credentialed or certificated psychologist before any 
child may be placed in a school or class for retarded 
children unless there is parental objection, in which 
case such an examination may be waived. Although 
there may be differences in method for identifying 
exceptional children, there is no disagreement that 
they should be identified as early as possible and 
educated or trained in group experiences. Witty and 
Coomer (61) cite an excellent case study to support 
early identification. Students formerly deemed as 
candidates for institutionalization are now being 
profitably provided for in special programs in public 
schools and are receiving, as well, the benefits of 
living at home with their parents (7). Dubin (20) 
reports several considerations in the development of 
sheltered workshops for the severely retarded adult. 
Thus, the concept of degree rather than the type of 
differences guides educational thinking and practice 
and, as a result, the entire structure of special educa- 
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tion is strengthened to accommodate and to serve 
those who need special services. 

To be effective, special education must serve the 
child wherever he is. In many states there are excel- 
lent facilities for educating the child who is home- 
bound or in a hospital or a convalescent home. 
Therefore, the role of the hospital teacher or the 
home teacher is one that is becoming increasingly 
important to the farseeing administrator (37). 

Of equal importance is the school’s role in inter- 
preting the problems of children to parents. Parents 
of exceptional children want information about their 
children. Those who have children of superior ability 
should be informed of this gift as early as possible. 
In the case of handicapped children, parents should 
be counseled as well as advised of the nature of 
the handicap. They should be helped to feel that 
they are participating in their child’s destiny. They, 
as well as their children, need a feeling of acceptance. 
They need information not only about their handi- 
capped child but about normal children, so that the 
fact that their child is handicapped is not more 
emphasized than is the fact that their handicapped 
child is a child (34, 36, 50, 52). It is necessary to 
bring out the normality of the child and to let the 
handicap shrink to its proper perspective. 

In some areas of the country parents have not 
waited for the schools to start special programs. 
There are several extremely effective parent groups 
that have been organized, beginning as local units 
and expanding into spirited state and national organ- 
izations (51). 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. Another area 
in which the handicapped need greater aid is in 
vocational rehabilitation. Passed initially in 1920, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act has since been extended 
to include aid to handicapped youth. Usdane (57) 
reports that in many instances the vocational coun- 
seling of the severely handicapped becomes part of 
the habilitation rather than the rehabilitation process. 
DiMichael (19) states that although the physically 
handicapped have profited to some extent in terms of 
job training and placement, not too much has been 
done to accommodate the emotionally disturbed and 
the mentally retarded who are planning to terminate 
their education or who are graduating from high 
school. 

As in so many other areas, private agencies have 
done much to help handicapped youngsters become 
vocationally established, sometimes by offering train- 
ing, sometimes by job placement alone, and frequently 
by offering both. A more functional program of coor- 
dination between the school and interested private 
agencies and the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
may be required before more effective vocational 
aid is given to the nation’s handicapped. 

RESEARCH PROGRAMS. Allied disciplines have 
done more to help increase our understandings in 
special education than has the field of special educa- 
tion itself. Physical medicine, psychology, psychiatry, 
ophthalmology, neurology, the science of acoustics— 
these fields have advanced the cause of special edu- 
cation in by-product fashion as the respective fields 
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sought for solutions to their own problems (16). As 
one explores the material which has been written in 
these fields, one is impressed with the mounting inter- 
est in the various areas of exceptionality. 

Within the field of special education itself an 
increasing amount of research is being done, although 
much more work should be effected in this area. 
Among the several examples of the interest in research 
in special education are the programs to be found at 
the University of Illinois (33) and at Syracuse Uni- 
versity (54). More effort should be expended toward 
the maintenance of a staff or of even one person 
whose primary function in a college or university is 
that of research. Cruickshank (16) suggests that 
while research in special education is taking place 
there should be a differentiation made between re- 
search and reporting, and that what is urgently 
needed is upgrading both in definition and in accom- 
plishment. 

Significant strides in special education were evi- 
denced when the U. S. Office of Education with the 
cooperation of the Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children published several bulletins dealing with the 
needed competencies and special qualifications of 
teachers of exceptional children (38, 39, 42, 44). Such 
valuable information will do much to supplement 
the quantitative information which already exists. 

With Congressional appropriations authorizing a 
significant number of research projects in the field 
of mental retardation and a somewhat limited number 
in the area of the overachievers and bright students, 
it is hoped that other areas of exceptionality will be 
similarly recognized. As of April 15, 1957, $2,525,752 
was authorized so that projects under the Coopera- 
tive Research Act might be undertaken in the field 
of mental retardation, and $66,008 was authorized 
for the study of bright underachieving children and 
for gifted adolescents (14). The latter appropriation 
represents 2.6 percent of the amount allocated for 
research in the field of the mentally retarded. 

The National Institute of Mental Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland, has been one of the outstanding 
research resources in the country. Examples of the 
many private foundations are the Elks National 
Foundation, Boston, with its research scholarships 
particularly in the area of the cerebral palsied and 
handicapped youth; the Helen Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion, New York, promoting research in rheumatic 
fever; and the Rosenberg Foundation, San Francisco 
(49). 

Kirk (32) and Lee (35) suggest some of the 
projects and research problems which are deserving 
of concentrated attention. These include scientific 
investigations of the problems of placement, with the 
use of control groups and longitudinal studies; addi- 
tional research into those problems confronting small 
towns and rural areas; additional study in the financ- 
ing of special-education programs; more research on 
the attitudes of normal children, parents, workers, 
and employers toward handicapped children; and 
research to determine qualitative differences in chil- 
dren even though an individual intelligence test might 
give them a statistical similarity. Although research 
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such as that of Terman and Oden (55) has given us 
invaluable insights, additional research in the area 
of the gifted child is needed on a controlled basis, 
Research in screening techniques and follow-up 
studies of the products of special education need 
immediate attention. More work needs to be done 
to clarify the needs of the educationally retarded 
child, and teachers should have more assistance from 
research to give them realistic procedures for work- 
ing with the child who is emotionally disturbed. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION IN OTHER COUN- 
TRIES. Other countries, particularly the western 
European countries, have developed programs in 
special education, and some excellent ideas used in 
our own country have come from these sources (2, 
22, 23, 29). Even in underdeveloped countries there 
is a growing recognition of the needs of exceptional 
children. Unfortunately, some areas of the world 
feel such economic deprivation that the major prob- 
lem of education is not specal but is, rather, the total 
picture of general education. Where exceptionality 
is recognized in these countries, it must be dealt with 
as part of the total program of development (25). 
It is difficult enough to stimulate community interest 
in financing general education when people desper- 
ately require decent living standards, better health 
programs, increased employment facilities; special 
education is an additional burden which is slowly 
being developed into a desirable feature worthy of 
community support. 

The United Nations program is attempting to deal 
with the problem of assisting member governments 
in aiding its handicapped. In order to coordinate the 
activities of the many international organizations 
engaged in work for the handicapped, the Economic 
and Social Council in 1950 requested the Secretary 
General of the United Nations to plan jointly with 
the specialized agencies, and in consultation with 
the interested nongovernmental organizations, a well- 
coordinated program for the rehabilitation of physi- 
cally handicapped persons (59). In 1951 the first 
international meeting of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions was held in Geneva, The second meeting, held 
in the United States, was attended by 26 international 
volunteer agencies (60). 

Specialized agencies include the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO), the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO), the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), and the United 
Nations Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). 
These specialized agencies take a specific field for 
their activities, establish standards, hold conferences, 
issue publications, and do whatever they can to 
promote the field of activity which they have under- 
taken. UNICEF deals only with children and, prob- 
ably, is doing more than any of the other specialized 
agencies in so far as handicapped children are con- 
cerned. It has a large international budget and fre- 
quently joins forces with UNESCO, WHO, ILO, or 
FAO (Food and Agriculture) when those agencies 
require the funds that UNICEF has to dispense (25). 
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Speech education as we know it today probably 
differs as much from the earliest known descriptions 
of it as a subject for study as modern chemistry 
differs from alchemy. It is historically important, 
however, to note that the Egyptians as early as 2500 
B.C. appear to have taught speech (23). Speaking of 
the development of Grecian democracy, Bromley 
Smith says: 

It soon became evident that the best speakers, 
those who won applause and verdicts, possessed 
something lacking in their opponents. What was 
that something? A study of speeches made in the 
courts and of those delivered in the assembly. . . 
led to the discovery that the ability to organize 
or marshal material was helpful and that the 
skillful persuasive handling of winged words was 
necessary. The man who made the discovery, 
who wrote the treatise on the art of the orator 
+ » and who began to give lessons in public 
speaking according to a system, was Corax of 
Syracuse (57). 
The classical tradition in speech draws heavily on 
such names as Aristotle, Cicero, Plato, and Quintilian. 
This tradition was carried on by such English rhetori- 
cians as Wilson, Blair, Campbell, and Whately and 
the elocutionists Sheridan, Walker, Steele, and Bell. 

Early American schools recognized the democratic 
values of training in speech. Contributions to the 
Subject were made by such famous statesmen and 
educators as John Quincy Adams who was the first 
to hold the Boyleston Chair of Rhetoric and Oratory 
at Harvard University beginning in 1806, President 
John Witherspoon at Princeton, Ebenezer Porter of 
Andover, and Chauncy Allen Goodrich of Yale Uni- 
versity. The details of this classical tradition have 
been developed by Wallace (63). The secondary- 
school programs of early America also included 
speech education. Cubberley ( 12) reports that among 
the more common subjects in the academies were 
“algebra, astronomy, botany, . . . declamation, and 
debating.” The point to be clarified here is that, on 
the one hand, modern speech education has its roots 
deep in the classical tradition of our schools; on the 
other hand, there are few who would deny that the 
subject has departed broadly from that tradition. 
Changes in the conception of the field have reflected 
changes in the culture of the times as well as the 
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changing patterns of education which reflect these 
times. 

THE ANALYSIS OF SPEECH AND SPEECH 
EDUCATION. Any dictionary will show that the 
word speech has many meanings. Yet none the writer 
has consulted includes a definition which adequately 
reflects the ramifications of the subject as a course 
of study. The nature of the subject can be explained 
better by analysis than by definition. To define the 
subject in the traditional sense requires either a 
highly abstract or a highly fractionated definition. 
The abstract definition would remain fairly meaning- 
less. The fractionated definition would be misleading. 
It is more meaningful to analyze speech and its impli- 
cations as a label for instruction in our schools. This 
analysis may well begin with a brief consideration of 
the speech processes. 

There have been a number of attempts to analyze 
the processes of speech. The analysis of Woolbert 
(68) is typical and is one which with slight modifica- 
tion will be followed. He wrote: 

A man speaking is four things, all of them 
needed in revealing his mind to others. First, he 
is a will, an intention, a meaning which he wishes 
others to have: a thought. Second, he is a user 
of language, molding thought and feeling into 
words. Third, he is a thing to be heard, conveying 
his purpose and words to others through voice. 
Last, he is a thing to be seen, shown to sight, 
a being of action to be noted and read through 
the eyes (68, p. 5) 
Since these processes are integrated in the whole 
man as he talks, and since the behavior of the speaker 
as a person carries meaning, adjustments are con- 
sidered as a speech process. Psychology provides pat- 
terns of analysis and instruction useful in teaching 
this process. Moreover, speech is considered to be 
a form of social behavior. Speech in common practice 
requires at least two people, and the success of any 
effort in oral communication requires the cooperation 
of a listener. Listening therefore should be included 
in any listing of speech processes. It will be discussed 
as one aspect of audience behavior. 

Woolbert (68) also formulated a useful classifica- 
tion of speech activities. A speech activity may be 
considered a pattern of speaking behavior developed 
for adaptation to a particular type of speech situation. 
Some of the more common types of speech activity 
which have been studied include a great many varia- 
tions of public address, such as informative, argu- 
mentative, and persuasive speaking; addresses on 
special occasions; panel discussion; debate; and parlia- 
mentary procedure. Oral interpretive reading calls 
for certain types of skills, and acting for still different 
skills. Broadcasting on radio or television includes 
many of the previously listed activity patterns, but 
it also puts new and different demands upon a 
speaker. There are social and institutional require- 
ments which suggest consideration of business and 
institutional communication as a particular type of 
speech activity. Finally, such informal speech activ- 
ities as conversation give us a different pattern of 
characteristics. The modern speech curriculum is 
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heavily weighted with the study of speech activities. 

Speech educators have long recognized the place 
of purpose, or intent, in shaping the form and effects 
of speech. The general purposes of speaking as well 
as the objectives of studying speech must be taught. 
Arthur Phillips (45) was one of the first to formulate 
a modern version of the concepts of the general ends 
of speaking. Although there are a great many varia- 
tions in wording, speech purposes generally include 
the following: to inform or instruct; to convince, 
that is, to develop or change an attitude or belief; 
to motivate, persuade, or move to action; to interest 
or entertain; and to work cooperatively with others 
in problem-solving discussion. There are other useful 
ends of speaking, but these are the objectives most 
frequently studied and taught (34). 

Speech educators are concerned with standards of 
speech performance as well as standards of speech 
education. Many examples of speech can be evaluated 
adequately only when the evaluator is able to select 
the appropriate standard or standards for speaking 
in a particular situation. Much confusion is caused 
by misevaluations of communication arising from 
the application of inappropriate standards. Some of 
the more common standards applicable to the evalu- 
ation of speaking are acceptability, effectiveness, 
goodness (in the philosophical sense), esthetics, and 
personal improvement (34). It is unfortunate that 
the word standards is commonly limited in applica- 
tion to regional patterns of articulation in America 
(48). 

Speech as a subject of study is adapted to almost 
every level, pattern, and philosophy of education 
in the schools. Programs are in operation from the 
kindergarten through the graduate school. Speech is 
taught as a subject-matter course and in integrated 
programs of various types. Speech programs are in- 
cluded in special education for the retarded and in 
regular curricular and cocurricular activities for the 
highly talented. Different aspects of the program 
are most closely associated with work in the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, the humanities, and the 
arts. Some claim that because speech is a typical 
form of social behavior the subject should be studied 
as a behavioral science. Since it is equally true that 
speech is a learned act, it is labeled often as a fine 
or a practical art (14). The broad relationships of 
speech to other disciplines have provided a basis for 
the active participation of students of speech in 
interdisciplinary studies of communication. Speech 
can be taught under philosophies of general educa- 
tion, liberal education, and professional training. 

Finally, it should be said that speech is a subject 
which can be related in some way to almost every 
other discipline in the curriculum. For this reason 
it can be studied by most of the standard research 
techniques. The patterns of historical and critical 
research are widely used, particularly in public ad- 
dress and the theater. Experimental and quantitatively 
descriptive studies appear in almost every area. Case 
studies, surveys, content analysis, action research, the 
critical-incident technique, and motivational analyses 
are used on appropriate problems. 
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Other models or systems for the analysis of speech 
have been described in the literature (56, 69). The 
system here used suggests some of the aims and 
objectives common in speech education. 

RESEARCH ON SPEECH PROCESSES. Text- 
book writers in the field of speech long have claimed 
that thought is an important process of speech. The 
evaluation and use of evidence, the testing of infer- 
ences, and arrangement of ideas are commonly 
stated aspects of this process. Some of these claims 
and assumptions have been tested and evaluated by 
Brembeck (7) and Howell (29). Although it appears 
to be fairly well established that good speakers do 
better on tests of reasoning than persons not identified 
as good speakers, there is little evidence that a short 
course in argumentation or debate produces signifi- 
cant improvement in this ability. Alma Johnson (31) 
was particularly concerned with the development of a 
test to measure thought as an attribute of discussion. 
As a means of changing attitudes, logical proof has 
been shown to be no better in some situations than 
emotional proof (33). 

Monroe (40) was one of the first to develop quan- 
titative evidence to show that the organization of 
ideas plays a part in effective speech. His findings 
have been supplemented by those of other researchers. 
Organizational ability appears to be a testable skill. 
Some evidence supports the claim that certain types 
of organization of material make for more effective 
speaking, although other studies show that moderate 
changes in organization of material do not make a 
significant difference in comprehension and retention 
of information. 

Language and Linguistic Research. Scholars in the 
field of speech have been concerned with many 
linguistic problems and have used many research 
methods in studying them. One such concern has 
been with readability formulas as indexes of language 
difficulty, Some studies have found no relationships 
of indexes of reading ease with difficulty of language 
used in speech. On the other hand, it has been shown 
that listeners can more easily comprehend and retain 
material presented in a style graded as easy than 
Material presented in a style graded as difficult. 
There is considerable interest in the application of 
general semantics to speech education, as illustrated 
by the work of Black and Moore (6) and Wendell 
Johnson (32). Oral word-frequency counts have been 
made. The use of emotionally toned language does 
not appear to influence comprehension of speech 
materials (36). The techniques of descriptive linguis- 
tics have been used to show current trends in word 
compounding and to determine the residual effects of 
a first language on the use of English as a second 
language. A much-needed test of diction is now avail- 
able. Considerable interest has developed in the use 
of concepts of Information Theory in the study of 
language, as illustrated by the work of Black (4) and 
Fairbanks (19). 

Voice. Research in voice and articulation is char- 
acterized by increased interest in systems formula- 
tion, the use of intelligibility and other testing 
Programs as devices for developing more objective 
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evaluation of voice performance, the formulation of 
norms, the phenomenon of side-tone, and the practi- 
cal application of voice skills in such activities as 
the military services. Black (5) and Fairbanks (19) 
have well illustrated the value for research of system- 
atic conceptions or models. 

Studies in rate show the optimal rate to be in the 
neighborhood of 125 to 150 words a minute. Rate, of 
course, will vary considerably about any normative 
figure. The pitch of female voices exhibits a narrower 
range in frequency than that of male voices. The 
efficiency of voice is increased by predominance of 
lower pitch levels. The structural basis of pitch and 
other physical processes of voice have been studied. 
An instrument has been developed for recording the 
fundamental frequency of speech signals. 

The production of various vowel sounds influences 
the degree of harshness of voice. Efficient resonance 
is associated with enlargement of the pharyngeal 
cavity. The degree of nasality is known to vary with 
sound-pressure levels. 

Attitude scaling methods are used to develop scale 
models of voice problems. Recent developments in 
the study of side-tone effects have yielded a better 
understanding of the relationships of voice variables. 
There are a number of widely used intelligibility 
tests, A study of voice rating indicates that voice 
quality has little relationship to the voice characteris- 
tics of the rater. Vocal tones are known to influence 
understanding. Work on insight into the methods of 
production of the sounds of speech continues. Some 
questions have been raised about the use of voice 
recording as a teaching technique. Moore (41) has 
developed a talking dictionary which should be help- 
ful to students of pronunciation. Research findings 
indicate that voice and articulation can be improved 
through training. 

Visible Symbols. Students of speech recognize that 
the visible accompaniments of oral presentation play 
a part in the total meaning communicated through 
speech. Although modern teachers refuse to go to 
the extremes of the elocutionists, there is still suffi- 
cient interest in their theories to produce historical 
editions of some of their best-known works (11). 
Speech raters typically associate variety of action with 
effectiveness in speaking. Directness appears com- 
monly to be associated with action. Knower and 
others (35) demonstrated the value of visual aids 
in speaking. There has been considerable research 
in the use of educational sound films. This research 
indicates that the video portion of a sound-picture 
film produces significantly greater learning than does 
the audio portion of the film. Psychiatrists also 
have shown interest in the symbolism of visual actiy- 
ities. 

Attitudes and Adjustments of the Speaker. One of 
the significant variables in speech performance is 
commonly identified as the speaker's attitudes and 
adjustments. Stagefright as a speaker's attitude has 
been studied extensively. These studies show that 
this problem is common, that it is troublesome to 
the speaker, that it is more typical of poor speakers, 
and that many people develop confidence with train- 
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ing in speech. Some terms used to describe speaker 
behavior have such a high level of ambiguity that 
they are of doubtful value for the scientific descrip- 
tion of personality. Sincerity appears to be one of 
these words. Training in discussion techniques has 
been shown to produce significant development of 
openmindedness. Some of the older rhetorical as- 
sumptions about credibility have been brought into 
question by modern research. There has been con- 
siderable study of the relationship of intelligence to 
speech performance, particularly among college stu- 
dents. Correlations are generally low, but it should 
be stated that at least three factors may have pro- 
duced this result: college students represent a highly 
intelligent sample of the population, college students 
constitute a homogeneous sample, and the samples 
of speech on which these compilations are based 
typically have been short samples. 

Audience Analysis and Listening. Modern speech 
educators are interested in studies of audience behav- 
ior. Many of the studies of public address and radio- 
television involve measurement of audience reactions. 
Techniques used in radio-audience analysis have been 
applied to theater audiences. Many of the problems 
of communicating with mass audiences also are 
speech problems. Psychological principles of child 
audience behavior are known to differ from the 
principles of adult audience behavior. 

Since the research of Nichols on listening in 1948 
(42), a number of studies of this problem have been 
made. Brown and Carlson (10) have produced the 
most frequently used test in the area. It is generally 
accepted that various types of listening require differ- 
ent qualities. Studies have shown varied degrees of 
relationship between listening and reading skill. 
These relationships may differ depending upon the 
test used to measure listening or reading and upon 
whatever aspects of listening or reading a test meas- 
ures. Goyer (21) has published an extensive bibli- 
ography on listening. 

SPEECH AND HEARING DISORDERS. The 
student of speech and hearing disorders is typically 
concerned with speakers who fall at the lower end 
of the continuum of achievement in speech and 
hearing. Although there are disagreements as to 
where the cutting point on the continuum should be 
located, most writers will concede that it should be 
somewhere above 5 percent (17). There are many 
children with speech and hearing problems of greater 
or lesser severity whose difficulty is not so serious 
that their speech must be considered defective. The 
defective is typically defined as a person with a 
speech problem which noticeably interferes with his 
communication. There are, moreover, a number of 
types of speech defects in which variation from the 
normal is qualitative as well as quantitative. The 
student should consult the works of Eisenson and 
Ogilvie (17), Van Riper (61), or West and others 
(66) for systematic descriptions of the more com- 
mon defects. There is a growing tendency to recog- 
nize the multiplicity of causes of speech difficulties, 
to analyze variables more critically, and to adapt 
treatment to specific objectives. There also appears 
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to be a growing interest in quantification of diagnosis 
through the development of objective testing instru- 
ments and norms. 

During the last ten years there has been a lively 
interest in the testing of hearing and of the effects 
of noise upon communication. A persistent problem 
in the testing of hearing is one of the differential 
diagnosis of the person with true organic defects in 
contrast with the functionally defective or the malin- 
gerer. In the study of such problems the speech 
clinician is drawing closer to the doctor of medicine. 
Clinical speech programs are developing in schools 
as fast as speech clinicians can be trained to fill 
them (30). 

The American Speech and Hearing Association 
publishes The Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders and the Journal of Speech and Hearing Re- 
search. Other professional journals of interest to 
students in this area include Exceptional Children 
and the Journal of the Acoustical Society of Amer- 
ica. 

TYPES OF SPEECH ACTIVITY. The early his- 
tory of speech education was set forth above largely 
as a history of rhetoric. The study of rhetoric con- 
tinues to be an inviting field of study for students 
of public address. Baird and Thonssen (3) have dis- 
cussed the theoretical framework of these studies. 
Chapters in books by Brigance (9) and Wallace (63) 
also are devoted to early English and American 
rhetoricians. The latest annual reports on graduate 
work in speech, compiled annually in Speech Mono- 
graphs by Knower, show at least a dozen dissertations 
which deal with rhetorical principles. 

The subject to which research scholars in public 
address have devoted the greatest amount of attention 
has been the great orators of history. Such studies 
have employed historical and critical methods pri- 
marily. The two-volume work edited by Brigance 
(9) and the supplementary volume edited by Hoch- 
muth (27) contain sizable samples of this approach 
to the field. Recently reported studies have been 
devoted to such orators as Burke, Coolidge, Depew, 
Eisenhower, Everett, Fosdick, Gandhi, Giddings, 
Hutchins, McPherson, Marshall, Morse, Rayburn, 
Roosevelt, Sheet, Stevenson, Thackery, Truman, Van- 
denberg, Whitefield, and Wise. 

There has been a growing interest in psychological 
and experimental studies in public address. These 
studies typically have attempted to evaluate the effect 
of certain controlled variables upon an audience. 
Here the work of the student of speech is similar to 
the work of the social psychologist. Most books of 
social psychology for at least twenty years have 
contained sizable sections dealing with studies on 
attitude development and change. A small group of 
social psychologists have devoted a considerable part 
of their time to studies in this area; an example is 
the work of Hovland and others (28). Brembeck and 
Howell (8) and Oliver (44) have reviewed many of 
the quantitative studies carried out in speech. Rep- 
resentative studies of this type have been concerned 
with the effects of various types of speech material. 
Although some of these studies have been concerned 
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with the comprehension of ideas, most of them have 
dealt with some form of attitude change. 

Another area of public address in which social 
scientists also have carried on research is group 
discussion. Such works as those of Haiman (24) and 
McBurney and Hance (38) point out the character- 
istics of discussion which are of interest to students 
of speech. Auer (1) and Dickens and Heffernan 
(13) have pointed out strengths and weaknesses of 
both types of studies and have made recommenda- 
tions. Whatever behavior is studied as discussion 
should be reasonably validated, and the techniques of 
evaluation should be appropriate to the variables 
studied. There has been great emphasis on the value 
of discussion technique in many of the functions of 
communication, but there has been little considera- 
tion of its weaknesses and limitations. This is a rela- 
tively new field for research. 

Debating and parliamentary procedure are rela- 
tively formalized types of public address. Potter (47) 
has presented a history of debating as a school activ- 
ity. Although debating frequently has been criticized 
as an extracurricular activity, it probably has more 
defenders than critics. Such great debates of history 
as the Webster-Hayne and Lincoln-Douglas debates 
have attracted a number of research scholars. Parlia- 
mentary procedure has received little research anal- 
ysis. Since 1947, Haberman and later Cleary have 
prepared annual bibliographies of the research litera- 
ture in public address. These appeared in The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech until 1950 and since then in 
Speech Monographs, 

Oral Reading. Oral or interpretative reading has 
not attracted many research scholars, although each 
year a relatively small group of teachers in this field 
carry out a limited number of studies. The most 
common type of study has involved the analysis for 
reading of some literary work or the works of some 
famous literary figure. Theories of reading have been 
analyzed and evaluated, and instructional programs 
have developed as research projects. Little research 
has been done on the high-school declamation pro- 
gram, although this may be one of the most widely 
exercised forms of public reading today. 

Dramatics. The study of the theater has long pro- 
vided one of the most attractive areas for research 
in the field of speech. By far the greatest number of 
these studies are historical or critical in nature, al- 
though a large number of them involve the creative 
tasks of playwriting and play production. A very 
limited number have involved quantitative and ex- 
perimental methods. 

Research topics in drama run the gamut from 
historical background to business management of 
the theater. The great actors of the past and present, 
the playwrights of all ages, directors and producers, 
scenery designers, theater architects, and critics con- 
tinue to provide subject matter for research designed 
to develop greater insight into this popular art form. 
Variations in dramatic form from period to period 
and from country to country have been traced with 
great detail. Many studies of the theater as it has 
operated in specific cities or other communities are 
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carried out each year. The principles, the arts, and 
the crafts of playwriting, producing, and directing 
are studied from many angles. Specialized forms of 
the theater such as the children’s theater, the religious 
theater, and radio-television drama receive a minor 
share—although probably a fair share—of attention 
in research. The two most popular types of research 
projects involve playwriting and the direction or pro- 
duction of a play. In general these conditions reflect 
the esthetic motivations and traditions of this type 
of speech activity and the cognate academic disci- 
plines with which theater personnel in our colleges 
and universities commonly associate themselves. For 
extensive discussion of problems of play direction 
and production, the reader should consult such books 
as those by Dietrich (15) and Hewitt (26). 

The paucity of research in motion pictures has 
reflected both the scarcity of instruction in the cinema 
and disdain for the art forms it employs. Something 
of this condition appears to deter interest in research 
in radio and television dramatics. Detailed considera- 
tion of the educational impact of theater experience 
as participant or as audience appears of much less 
concern to the theatrical artist than the satisfactions 
derived from seeing the show go on. Although direc- 
tors of educational theaters probably do more teach- 
ing of role-playing than anyone else in our schools 
and colleges, most of the research in this form of 
experience comes from the social and educational 
sciences, An interesting variation in this pattern is 
reported by Evans (18). Ward (64), as well as 
others interested in creative dramatics in the elemen- 
tary school, has provided some guidance on these 
matters at the lower schoo! levels. Drake (16) has 
shown what can be done with educational approaches 
to acting at the college level. The Educational Theatre 
Journal provides a regular channel of publication for 
research in the theater. The most extensive research 
bibliography in the field has been assembled by 
McDowell and McGaw (39). 

Radio and Television Programming. A new and 
rapidly growing area of research in speech is that 
concerned with the problems of programming in 
radio and television broadcasting. Research in this 
area has probably given us more studies of the audi- 
ence than any other area of speech. The second most 
common interest is found in the analysis of problems 
of educational broadcasting. A characteristic of re- 
search in the area is the great variety of topies 
investigated. Niven (43) and Williams (67) have 
described programs of college instruction in broad- 
casting. An extended discussion of problems in edu- 
cational broadcasting can be found in reports of the 
Ohio State University Institutes for Education by 
Radio and Television, which are held annually under 
the direction of Tyler (60). The problems and tech- 
niques of broadcasting have many ramifications. Un- 
fettered by tradition, such research may lead the way 
to newer and richer understanding of many principles 
of communication. A new journal designed to serve 
the publication interest of this area is The Journal 
of Broadcasting, the first issue of which appeared in 
February, 1957. 
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Special Types of Speech Activity. Many speech 
teachers have a substantial interest in business and 
professional speaking. Since the appearance of Sand- 
ford and Yeager’s major book (54) in 1929 there 
has been a series of books on the subject. Most of 
these books have emphasized the adaptation of 
rhetorical principles to business activities. Some of 
them have attempted an analysis of communication 
in business situations and the formulation of prin- 
ciples of communication as seen from the point of 
view of the businessman. Others have attempted to 
crystallize communication principles applicable to 
the program of the labor union. Recent research in 
business and industrial communication is well re- 
viewed by Ross (53). David Phillips (46) has demon- 
strated that at least some of the characteristics of 
conversation and of successful conversationalists can 
be isolated and evaluated. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION. The 
language-arts program is considered by some to be 
an adequate program for oral communication or 
speech education in the elementary school. Other 
students of communication have questioned the ade- 
quacy of this program and have advocated that the 
teacher be trained specifically to teach speech. Van 
Riper and Butler (62) have shown how the teacher 
can be trained to give the child the kind of speech 
education he needs. The contribution of such a pro- 
gram to the elementary-school curriculum has been 
explored by Rasmussen (49) and her associates. 

The recognition of speech education in the second- 
ary school has been highly variable. Some schools 
long have had a rich and extensive program in 
both curricular and extracurricular speech activities, 
whereas other schools have offered little of either. 
Differences in the development of the program appear 
to be traceable to school system policy and the 
interest of the administration. Few states among those 
with the most extensively developed programs have 
substantial speech instruction in more than 60 percent 
of the high schools. 

A number of good texts are available. The National 
Association of Secondary School Principals has for 
a number of years devoted various issues of its 
Bulletin to discussions of the speech program. Three 
of these Bulletins have been general in nature and 
have appeared under the titles of “The Role of 
Speech in the Secondary School,” “Speech Education 
for All American Youth,” and “A Speech Program 
for the Secondary School.” Other issues have been 
devoted to secondary-school dramatics, public ad- 
dress, and speech and hearing problems. The North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools examined extensively a policy which would 
have seriously limited the extracurricular program 
in speech. A speech contest committee of the Speech 
Association of America, working in cooperation with 
the contest committee of the North Central Associa- 
tion, prepared a program (37) which was adopted by 
the Secondary School Commission of the North Cen- 
tral Association. This program can do much to 


strengthen the secondary-school course in speech 
education. 
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The latest report of Rice and Poole (51) indicates 
that about four hundred schools granted bachelor 
degrees with majors in speech (exclusive of speech 
correction) and about one hundred schools granted 
one or more graduate degrees in speech (again 
exclusive of speech correction) during 1955-56. 
Other sources suggest that there are 550 or more 
schools which provide undergraduate majors in 
speech and at least 125 university graduate programs 
in speech. The total number of graduate degrees 
awarded in speech is now close to one thousand a 
year. These facts suggest that the college and univer- 
sity program in speech is a substantial one. The 
Educational Testing Service now provides a Graduate 
Record Examination in speech. Hargis (25) has given 
a comprehensive picture of the undergraduate major 
program. Most college speech curriculums are in 
colleges of arts and sciences, although specific courses 
and sometimes an entire curriculum may be asso- 
ciated with other colleges. The number of courses 
in different areas of the field varies greatly from 
school to school, but the total course offering usually 
compares favorably with other departmental offer- 
ings in liberal-arts departments. In general, western 
and midwestern colleges provide the strongest course 
programs in speech, with those in the south ranking 
next. 

The broad academic interest of teachers of speech 
has created an interest in integrated curriculums and 
interdepartmental programs in communication. These 
interests have led to the formation of various types 
of communication programs which cross depart- 
mental lines. Michigan State University has both a 
junior-college skills program (2) and an upper di- 
vision of communication arts in the University. 
Other institutions have developed other types of 
communication programs (55). 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND EVALUA- 
TION. The method of instruction most characteristic 
of the teaching of speech from the junior-college 
level down may be described as directed practice 
(50, 52, 65). Extensive practice as a method of in- 
struction has demanded laboratory conditions with 
relatively small class size and a low student-teacher 
ratio. Some attention, even under laboratory condi- 
tions of learning, has been given to increasing the 
understanding of known facts and principles of 
human speech. This has been accomplished through 
the typical methods of observation, demonstration, 
reading, lecture, and discussion. These teaching 
methods have been employed primarily to facilitate 
the development of skills through application of 
principles by insight, and to further the personal 
development of the individual student by giving him 
better tools for learning and a broader general 
education. 

The amount of dependence upon insight as a 
means of accomplishing objectives typically increases 
with increase in class size and student-teacher ratio. 
Although it has been demonstrated that certain ob- 
jectives may be achieved with large classes as well 
as small classes, no clear evidence exists as to the 
optimal class size or optimal student-teacher ratio 
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for the best conditions of learning. Senior-college 
and graduate programs have depended heavily upon 
the development of the academic skills of scholarship 
and research methods. 

Testing methods have depended heavily in the past 
upon subjective grading based upon the observation 
of performance in the classroom. There has been 
some consideration of techniques of rating behavior 
(20, 58), but there is little evidence that the better 
objective techniques of rating have been widely em- 
ployed. Some schools employ carefully constructed 
objective tests for measuring the comprehension of 
subject matter and for the evaluation and criticism 
of ideas. Even this kind of measurement appears to 
have been developed in only a few schools, although 
there does appear to be a growing interest in its use. 

Some of the special magazines and bibliographies 
of the field have been mentioned. The Speech Asso- 
ciation of America now publishes three journals: 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech Mono- 
graphs, and The Speech Teacher. It also has spon- 
sored publication of a complete index to The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech (22). Dow annually edits 
and publishes abstracts of doctoral dissertations in 
Speech Monographs, Each of the regional speech 
associations publishes a journal, as do the major 
honorary forensic, dramatic, and broadcasting soci- 
eties. Probably the most extensive bibliography of 
the literature of speech is the volume, with its sup- 
plement, by Thonssen and others (59). 
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The difficulties and inconsistencies of English 
spelling have long been recognized. They are pre- 
cisely what one should expect from the nature and 
history of the language and the inadequacies of the 
alphabet with which its words are spelled, 

Our words have come from a variety of sources 
and to a considerable extent reflect the influences 
of the orthographies of the languages from which 
they have come. In some loan words, such as drama, 
contralto, and census, the spelling has been retained; 
in others, such as imitate and religion, the spelling 
has been adapted. Many words of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, moreover, were respelled after the Norman 
Conquest. The history of the language discloses other 
factors which also help to explain the vagaries of 
modern English spelling: profound changes in the 
pronunciation of many words, especially of the vowel 
sounds; the failure to bring spelling into conformity 
with these changes; changes in inflections; the per- 
sistence of regional and dialectical speech; the addi- 
tion and discarding of alphabetical symbols along 
with changes in their values; the indifference of early 
writers to consistency in spelling; the influence of 
printers with little feeling for or knowledge of the 
language; and the diverse principles of orthography 
which have been advocated from time to time (17; 
38; 53, Ch's. 2-4; 120; 138; 151, p. Ixxxiii-xc; 180; 
188; 214; 215). 

The publication of glossaries, and later the publi- 
cation of dictionaries, did much to standardize the 
spelling of words. Most of the words in dictionaries 
published after 1700 are spelled as they are today. 
The authority attained by Johnson's dictionary, and 
later by Webster's dictionaries, strengthened the 
forces of standardization. But in spite of the use of 
elaborate principles of orthography in these and 
other dictionaries, inconsistencies remained, and in 
some instances new problems were created. The con- 
flict between etymological and phonetic principles 
of spelling was not reconciled. 

Ideally there should be one symbol for cach sound 
and one sound for each symbol. English spelling 
falls far short of this ideal. Phoneticians, recognizing 
the great variety of distinguishable sounds, have 
classified these sounds into families or groups of 
sounds under the term phonemes, They recognize 
that these phonemes are not narrowly delimited but 
have many variations, called allophones. There is not 
complete agreement, however, either as to how the 
term phoneme should be defined (121, 192, 200, 216) 
or as to the number of phonemes. Kenyon and Knott, 
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utilizing the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association, in the introduction to A Pronouncing 
Dictionary of American English (122), list 17 vowel 
sounds, 5 diphthongs, and 28 consonant sounds, mak- 
ing a total of 50 central sounds or phonemes. They 
also identify a number of variations and additional 
less-ccommon sounds. Some dictionaries contain a 
larger number of symbols to indicate pronunciation. 

To spell these sounds we have only 26 letters, and 
three of these—c, g, and x—are superfluous. As a 
consequence, a letter, either alone or in combination 
with other letters, must spell more than one sound. 
For example, the letter e has at least ten vowel 
sounds, as well as possessing consonant values in 
combination with certain letters, such as t (righteous) 
and d (grandeur) (151, p. xliii-xlv). It is frequently 
silent. Moreover, sounds which could be consistently 
spelled even with our inadequate alphabet are spelled 
in many ways. The long e sound is spelled 14 ways 
in common words and only about one fifth of the 
time with e alone (15, p. xl; 102). 

Attempts to bring order out of orthographic con- 
fusion were under way by the middle of the four- 
teenth century (38; 53, Ch’s. 2-4; 142, p. 397ff.; 215, 
p. 255-59). The problems of reforming English spell- 
ing were attacked with special vigor by many scholars 
in the last half of the sixteenth century and in the 
first half of the seventeenth (53, Ch’s. 2-4). The 
anomalies and the inadequacies of the alphabet which 
these men pointed out still exist, and some of the 
reforms that were advocated—if adopted—would 
have greatly simplified our spelling. Attempts to 
attain a more rational orthography have continued 
to be made from time to time up to the present day. 
Benjamin Franklin, in 1768, recommended extensive 
changes in American spelling, including the omission 
of superfluous letters and the introduction of six 
new ones (181, p. 169-78). Noah Webster introduced 
many new spellings, such as the omission of u in 
words like honour and labour, which have persisted 
in American usage (142, Ch. 8). 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
and in the early years of the twentieth there were 
aggressive campaigns for spelling reform (120, p. 
589-603; 129; 140; 142, p. 397-413). Leadership was 
provided by the American Philological Association 
and by the Philological Society of England. They 
were widely supported by other learned groups. 

The two organizations worked in close harmony. 
In 1883 they jointly recommended the adoption of 
24 rules for simplifying spelling, among which were: 
“Drop silent e when phonetically useless.” “Change 
d and ed final to t when so pronounced.” “Change s 
to z when so sounded” (140). Other recommenda- 
tions were made from time to time. In 1906 the 
Simplified Spelling Board was formed, financed by 
a grant from Andrew Carnegie, and in 1908 Great 
Britain organized the Simplified Spelling Society (140; 
142, p. 397-404). The reforms more recently advo- 
cated by this society are more radical and systematic 
(164). Although the changes recommended by these 
various organizations were scholarly, and in the main 
conservative, neither the general rules suggested for 
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simplifying our spelling nor the lists of words recom- 
mended for simplification have had much influence, 
unfortunately, on present-day spelling (38; 120, p. 
589-603; 142, p. 397-408; 154). 

Since there seems to be no immediate prospect of 
extensive reforms in English spelling and since errors 
are so severely penalized, schools are left no alter 
tive but to teach the child, as efficiently as possibl 
to spell words in their present forms. This task in- 
volves: (a) the selection and arrangement of the 
course of study, (b) the discovery and application 
of efficient methods of teaching, and (c) the con- 
struction and use of tests for guiding instruction and 
appraising its results. 

There is good reason for attacking these problems 
with renewed vigor. There is some evidence that indi- 
cates that, in the country as a whole, spelling achieve- 
ment is lower than it was thirty or forty years ago 
(54; 63, p. 189-90; 66). Most words in the 1915 
Ayres scale (13) and in the 1922 Towa Spelling 
Scales (9) have lower accuracies in Greene’s 1954 
New Iowa Spelling Scale (86). The spelling of high 
school and college students is also poorer, apparently, 
than it was in earlier years (11, 67, 91). Among the 
factors that have been suggested for explaining differ- 
ences in achievement “then and now” are: differences 
in the population sampled and in the sampling pro- 
cedures; the decreased emphasis on spelling in com- 
parison with other curricular areas; the lower prestige 
value of spelling ability to students; restrictions in 
the number and character of the words taught; a 
growing opposition to systematic teaching; mistaken 
interpretations of the values and limitations of inci- 
dental learning; widespread advocacy of procedures 
clearly shown to be inferior; less emphasis on formal 
aspects in all written work; an allegedly less-thorough 
grounding in phonics; and complacent drift through 
lack of systematic appraisal. These suggestions are 
for the most part conjectural, but presumably any 
practice shown to be inefficient would exert a depress- 
ing influence. The fact is that the descriptions of 
curriculum, methods, and achievement in schools in 
earlier years are inadequate to afford a meaningful 
comparison, for the country as a whole, with present 
practices and achievement. However, it is a mistake 
to assume that spelling achievement has declined in 
all schools. Schools vary widely in achievement (11, 
66), and “then and now” tests show that in many 
schools spelling achievement is as good as or better 
than it was in the same schools in earlier years 
(149). 

THE CURRICULUM IN SPELLING. The chief 
problems to be solved in planning the curriculum in 
spelling are: (a) the formulation of the objectives, 
(b) the evaluation of the evidence on vocabulary 
needs in writing, (c) the determination of the rela- 
tionships of spelling to other curriculum areas, and 
(d) the design of the scope and sequence of direct 
instruction. 

Objectives. The most widely accepted objectives 
for teaching spelling are to help children learn the 
words they will need to write as adults and the words 
needed in their present writing, both in and out of 
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school. Definite decisions should also be made on 
many other matters related to the improvement of 
spelling ability: what dictionary habits and skills 
should be developed; what rules and other ortho- 
graphical generalizations should be learned; what 
phonic knowledge should be acquired; what emphasis 
should be placed on proofreading; how much atten- 
tion should be given to the meaning and derivation 
of words; and how much to rely on incidental learn- 
ing and how much on direct instruction. Decisions 
should also be made, at the time each objective is 
adopted, as to what learning experiences, grade by 
grade, are most efficient in accomplishing the objec- 
tive and how its achievement is to be evaluated. All 
these decisions should be made, in so far as possible, 
on the basis of evidence. 

The Evidence on Vocabulary Needs. The investi- 
gation of vocabulary needs falls into two main classes: 
(a) those which attempt to discover what words are 
most frequently written by adults, and (b) those 
which seek to ascertain which words are most fre- 
quently written by children, both in and out of 
school. It is important to differentiate clearly the 
significance of data on the written vocabularies of 
adults and those of children. The data on adult vo- 
cabularies determine the end point of instruction. 
The data on the vocabularies of children pertain 
either to the present vocabulary needs or to the 
present vocabulary status of children. No matter how 
extensive, valid, and reliable the data on children’s 
vocabularies may become, they are not valid meas- 
ures of adult needs; and no matter how extensive, 
valid, and reliable the data on adult vocabularies may 
be, they are not valid measures of the present vocab- 
ulary needs or vocabulary status of children. Each 
type of data has its own contribution to make. 

WRITING VOCABULARY OF ADULTS. Among the 
most important of the early studies of writing needs 
of adults are those by Andersen, Ayres, Clarke, Cook 
and O'Shea, Houser, and Nicholson. These and other 
similar studies have been repeatedly reviewed (6; 
43; 60; 64; 136, p. 329-440; 148). Horn combined 
the results of these earlier investigations with his own 
more extensive counts. The resulting compilation, A 
Basic Writing Vocabulary (98), contains the ten 
thousand words which, on the basis of the frequencies 
found, are most likely to be written by adults. No 
extensive tabulations of adult writing vocabularies 
have been reported since 1926 when this investigation 
was published. However, it seems probable that, with 
very few exceptions, at least the four or five thousand 
words of highest frequency in this study would appear 
also with high frequency in a count of similar design 
and extensiveness made today. 

In certain respects the samplings from which the 
words in A Basic Writing Vocabulary were taken fall 
short of what was planned in designing the investi- 
gation. The amount of material sampled for different 
types of adult writing was in part a matter of judg- 
ment and in part a matter of what could be obtained. 
It was impossible to secure the amount of materials 
from states or even from geographical divisions 
commensurate with their population. It is probable 
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that a disproportionate amount of material was 
sampled from the writings of persons at higher edu- 
cational levels, 

With very few exceptions the five thousand words 
of highest frequency appear so consistently within 
each type of writing sampled and are spread among 
so many of the types that their importance cannot be 
questioned (107). Moreover, all but 170 of these five 
thousand words are found in the original edition of 
Thorndike’s The Teacher's Word Book (194), either 
in the same form or in a base form from which 
they can be built by adding suffixes not reported 
separately by Thorndike (98, p. 184-88). This large 
amount of overlapping may seem remarkable in view 
of the great divergence in the materials sampled in 
the two investigations and the important differences 
in the methods of tabulation. It is not so remarkable 
when one considers the degree to which certain basic 
meanings permeate all language expression. 

Value for Curriculum Construction. In appraising 
the usefulness of the data from this list for curricu- 
lum construction, it is necessary to establish the 
criteria by which the appraisal may be made. 

The criterion most often used is that of gross 
frequency. Yet there is no such thing as frequency 
per se. In investigating the writing vocabulary of 
adults, as in all vocabulary investigations, words are 
sampled on the basis of certain hypotheses which 
immediately operate to select some words in prefer- 
ence to other words. If this qualification is kept in 
mind, gross frequency becomes a useful criterion. 
It gives a rough measure of the probability with 
which words may be expected to be written in adult 
life. As frequency decreases, both the probability of 
use and the reliability of the data decrease. On the 
basis of existing data only limited confidence can be 
placed in the reliability of words beyond the fourth 
or fifth thousand. 

There are other criteria by which the criterion of 
gross frequency should be supplemented and, indeed, 
at times corrected. Among the most important of 
these are: (a) geographical distribution, (b) spread 
among various types of writing, (c) permanence, 
(d) spelling difficulty, (e) the quality of the words 
(7), and (f) their cruciality. Only the first four of 
these criteria are discussed here. Reasonably adequate 
data are available for their application. It is not 
easy, however, to decide what the proper weight of 
each of these criteria should be in determining the 
relative importance of words for the curriculum, The 
weight to be given to each is a matter of judgment. 

The controversies regarding the relative merits of 
local, regional, and national courses of study make 
the criterion of geographical spread a very important 
one. In compiling A Basic Writing Vocabulary, 
writing samples were obtained from each state, and 
the resulting data were grouped according to geo- 
graphical divisions. These and other data show little, 
if any, need for local lists (60, 107). The fallibility 
of judgment in selecting words is so great that local 
lists should be made only on the basis of extensive 
tabulations. Moreover, in evaluating the significance 
of any words found to be peculiar to local usage, 
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consideration should be given to the mobility of 
populations. 

The spread of words among various types of writ- 
ing is an important criterion. Obviously words that 
appear in all types of writing, other things being 
equal, are much more important than words that 
are predominantly used in only one or two types. 
Each word should be selected on the basis of the 
extent and nature of its distribution among the 
various types of writing that have been sampled. 

It has been suggested that in the compilation of 
A Basic Writing Vocabulary too much weight was 
given to words from business letters. About 30 per- 
cent of the total words tabulated were from this 
source. There is no evidence to indicate whether 
this percentage is too large or too small as measured 
by the proportion that business letters constitute 
either of first-class mail or of the letters written by 
the average person. From the point of view of the 
penalties attached to misspellings in business letters 
it may be too small. This extensive tabulation of 
business letters resulted in the listing of a few words 
among the first five thousand which would not other- 
wise have been included there. Examples of such 
words are shortage, specifications, and compliance, 
all of which would receive a much lower rating if 
the counts from business letters were disregarded. On 
the other hand, words like deliver, discount, and 
order, all commonly associated with business, would 
be listed among the first five thousand words even 
without their credits from business letters. 

The probable persistence of any word may be 
determined in part by the length of time it has been 
in the language and in part on the basis of judgment. 
The evidence suggests that words written frequently 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries continue 
to be written, with few exceptions, in the twentieth. 
For example, in a tabulation of 100,000 running 
words from the letters of Benjamin Franklin, 97 per- 
cent of the words which he used 10 or more times 
and 95 percent of the words used 5 to 9 times are 
in A Basic Writing Vocabulary, and all but one of 
these words, nonelectric, appear in the tabulations 
from which this list was compiled (107). New words 
are added from time to time, but few are written 
frequently enough to warrant their inclusion in a 
restricted basic list. More than nine tenths of the 
three thousand words of highest frequency in adult 
writing were in the language two hundred or more 
years ago, and all but six were found to be in use 
before 1866. It is highly probable that these three 
thousand words will continue to be written frequently 
during the lifetime of students now in school (60, 
107). A tabulation of words in letters contributed to 
newspapers and magazines indicated that there has 
been a negligible addition of new words of high 
frequency in the last thirty years (27). 

The criterion of spelling difficulty is especially im- 
portant. Many common words would unquestionably 
be learned by the end of the eighth grade without 
being studied in spelling lessons. It is really more 
significant to ask, “What words are likely to be 
misspelled if untaught?” than merely to ask, “What 
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words are most likely to be written?” Valuable evi- 
dence on spelling difficulty is provided by investiga- 
tions of misspellings in the grades, high school, and 
college (60, 63, 70, 117, 141, 160, 199) and by 
taking the product of frequency of use times the 
percentage of error as given in spelling scales (147). 

THE WRITING VOCABULARY OF CHILDREN. A large 
number of investigations have been made of the 
writing vocabularies of children. Among the types 
of writing sampled are themes written in connection 
with work in composition, themes written in connec- 
tion with other school subjects, themes written in 
connection with special research projects which pro- 
vide specific topics upon which to write, and the 
letters written by children, both in and out of school. 
Since many summaries of these investigations are 
available, only certain of them are discussed here 
(60; 136, p. 329-440; 148; 178). 

The most extensive study of the vocabulary of the 
writing of elementary-school children is that made 
by Rinsland (163), who analyzed more than six 
million running words from children’s writing, in- 
cluding letters, themes, examination papers, and 
other miscellaneous materials from a large number 
of schools with a wide geographical distribution, The 
frequencies for all words with a total frequency of 
3 or more for combined grades are reported by 
grades, and very useful interpretive tables are in- 
cluded. There are a considerable number of marked 
inconsistencies in the relative frequencies of individ- 
ual words from grade to grade which are difficult to 
explain and are contrary to the evidence from other 
counts of children's writing. Rinsland attributes these 
variations to accidents of sampling. On the other 
hand, the frequencies for most of the very common 
words are fairly consistent from grade to grade. For 
example, time, they, there, to, she, was, when, and 
you are listed in all grades in the first hundred of 
highest frequency. There is clear evidence of the 
heavy influence of the curriculum upon the vocabu- 
lary, as is to be expected. For example, caravan, 
kaiak, peasant, and polar, listed with relatively high 
frequency in grade four, undoubtedly reflect instruc- 
tion in geography. 

The investigations of Ashbaugh (10), Fitzgerald 
(61), and Francis (178, p. 7), and those summarized 
by McKee (136, p. 346-48), in which words were 
tabulated from letters written by children outside of 
school, clearly represent one important need that 
children have for spelling. There are also many types 
of writing that may be legitimately required or en- 
couraged in connection with composition or with 
other schoo! subjects. It is from the writing done by 
children in achieving legitimate purposes, both in 
and out of school, that words should be tabulated to 
furnish the data needed for determining the grade 
placement of words in the course of study. The 
meager data on the writing vocabulary of first-grade 
children may be supplemented by data from the 
spoken vocabulary of young children (133; 178, p. 
8-10). The most extensive investigation that has 
been reported in this area is that by Madeline Horn 
(108), who, with the assistance of a committee of 
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the International Kindergarten Union, tabulated 893,- 
266 running words of the spoken vocabulary of kin- 
dergarten children in various parts of the United 
States. More than seven thousand different words 
were found. 

There have been a number of studies of words 
most frequently misspelled in letters and compositions 
at various grade levels (60, p. 141-52; 117; 131; 
199). The data afforded by these investigations pro- 
vide a valuable indication, word by word, of the 
first grade in which errors occur, the grades in which 
the errors are most frequent, and the grades through 
which the errors persist. 

An evaluation of the data on the written vocabu- 
lary of children and of their misspellings seems to 
warrant the following conclusions: (a) The evidence 
on the words most frequently written by children, 
both in and out of school, when combined with the 
evidence on words most frequently and persistently 
misspelled, provides reasonably satisfactory evidence 
on the spelling needs of children at different grade 
levels. (b) The writing vocabulary of children at 
each grade level is much larger than has been com- 
monly assumed (31; 60, p. 13-19; 100; 133; 178, p. 
4-11). The number of words that are frequently 
written by children in the early grades is many times 
the number included in even the most extensive 
courses of study for those grades. (c) It seems prob- 
able that no investigation made so far has approached 
closely the limits of the number of words that chil- 
dren can use if the occasion requires (100; 178, p. 
10-11). (d) What words children use in writing 
depends upon the topics upon which the writing is 
done (178, p. 10-11). (e) There is considerable dis- 
crepancy in the relative frequency of the words re- 
ported in various investigations at different grade 
levels. This is accounted for in part by differences in 
the kinds and amounts of material sampled and in 
part by differences in methods of tabulation. (f) 
Only limited confidence can be placed on counts 
that are not extensive. In successive samplings of 
material assumed to be of the same general type, the 
frequency of even common words varies considerably. 
This same limitation applies also to samplings of 
adult writing. (g) There is a significantly large over- 
lap between the words frequently written by children 
and those frequently written by adults (60, p. 29-40; 
106). This overlap is especially marked between the 
words used in children’s letters and those used in 
the personal letters of adults. 

The Relationships of Spelling to Other Areas of 
the Curriculum. The instructional program in spelling 
should be broadly conceived. It should include all 
experiences which may hamper or facilitate the 
development of spelling ability (112). Spelling 
achievement is influenced by the student's experiences 
in reading, handwriting, speech, and written com- 
Position in addition to what he does in periods 
Specifically devoted to spelling. It is also influenced 
by school morale, by methods of teaching, by the 
attitude of teachers toward spelling, and by the way 
all these influences are coordinated in instruction. 

The contributions of other curricular areas are here 


reviewed and the remaining influences discussed 
under “Methods of Teaching.” In discussing the 
learning of spelling in other curricular areas the 
term incidental learning is used, but it should be 
cautiously interpreted. As used here, the term merely 
means learning to spell in activities which, although 
involving or influencing spelling abilities, are pri- 
marily carried on for some other purpose. 

Since the latter part of the nineteenth century 
there has been widespread criticism of the systematic 
teaching of school subjects. Burnham (32), Cornman 
(44), and Rice (162) were among the early critics 
of the systematic teaching of spelling. These and 
other writers held that under typical school conditions 
the specific teaching of spelling in special class 
periods led to little better achievement, if any, than 
could be attained through incidental methods. This 
point of view was sharply challenged by Wallin 
(206), whose investigations led him to the conclusion 
that if efficient methods of learning were used, results 
were achieved which were far superior to those pro- 
duced by incidental methods. The controversy begun 
by these early writers has never quite died down and 
in recent years has become more vigorous in the 
discussion of various theories regarding the integra- 
tion of the curriculum. 

The problems of incidental learning in spelling 
are not limited to reaching a decision as to the 
relative merits of incidental and direct methods of 
teaching this subject. They cannot be ignored either 
by those who would teach spelling as a separate 
subject or by those who would not. An inquiry into 
the nature and extent of incidental learning is neces- 
sary not only for a competent decision as to which 
of these two plans should be used, but also for the 
effective administration of either plan. 

Even advocates of the direct teaching of spelling 
must necessarily inquire into the extent to which 
spelling is learned outside the spelling period. For 
example, words found to be so learned may be 
omitted safely and with profit from the lessons to 
be studied in the special spelling period. Moreover, 
the words of the regular spelling lessons will require 
much less review for maintenance if they are fre- 
quently written in other school activities. On the other 
hand, those who propose to depend chiefly upon inci- 
dental teaching will need to discover what words are 
mastered incidentally, how incidental learning can 
best be facilitated, and to what degree, if any, it 
needs to be supplemented. 

Before one can decide whether or not to rely 
wholly or even chiefly upon incidental methods of 
learning and before one can effectively utilize any 
plan of instruction, such questions as the following 
must be answered: What are the subjects or activities 
in connection with which incidental learning occurs? 
What or how much is learned incidentally? How 
may incidental learning be best facilitated? How 
practicable and economical is it from the standpoint 
of administration to provide for the incidental teach- 
ing of spelling? How do the results obtained by 
purely incidental methods compare with those ob- 
tained by direct teaching? 
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LEARNING THROUGH WRITTEN COMPOSITION. Most 
advocates of the incidental learning of spelling recom- 
mend some plan for such learning in connection with 
written composition. At one extreme the learning of 
spelling is limited solely to that which results from 
the writing done in composition and in other curric- 
ular fields. At the other extreme is incidental teaching 
in name only; spelling is included under the heading 
“language arts,” but actually it is taught in a separate 
period which is often no more closely related to 
other language activities than it would be if it were 
listed in the course of study as a separate subject. 
Between these two extremes is the practice of basing 
spelling lists on words either needed or misspelled 
in written work. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the effectiveness 
of the incidental learning of spelling through writing 
compositions should be demonstrated most clearly 
in the ability to spell the words written in those 
compositions. To the degree to which these words 
duplicate those permanently needed in life, a signifi- 
cant contribution should be made to spelling abil- 
ity. 

It is sometimes contended that the words in the 
spelling book are not the words students need in 
their writing. This is true to some extent since the 
textbook lists for a given grade are limited, presum- 
ably, to words of permanent value that the evidence 
has shown to be written frequently in that grade. 
Other words will be needed, of course, but many 
words needed in writing on a special topic are un- 
likely to be written again in that grade, in later 
grades, or in life outside the school. Moreover, the 
needs for additional words will vary from student to 
student. 

The maximum contribution of composition to 
spelling can be obtained only when all written work 
is carefully directed. There should be systematic pro- 
vision for the correction and elimination of spelling 
errors made in writing. The evidence indicates that 
the teacher's checking of spelling errors does little good 
unless accompanied by an effective plan for learning 
the words which have been misspelled. The more 
that students accept responsibility for detecting spell- 
ing errors in writing and for learning the misspelled 
words, the better. Students are ordinarily not very 
good at proofreading (100; 136, p. 369), but the 
habit can be established and ability improved through 
practice. Policies differ as to how rigorously spelling 
errors in written work should be corrected. Too much 
emphasis on correct spelling, especially in the lower 
grades, may discourage the child from writing. How- 
ever, correct spelling is a factor in acceptable written 
compositions, and there should be an increasing em- 
phasis upon it in intermediate grades and beyond. 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF READING. Students learn 
to spell many words through reading. The correla- 
tions that have been reported between reading and 
spelling are relatively high—almost as high as be- 
tween intelligence and reading (23, 71, 145, 155, 158, 
169, 172, 186, 198, 204). Since most words that the 
student writes are met in his reading, it would be 
strange if his reading did not contribute to spelling 
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(112, 201, 208, 209). Gilbert (78, 79, 83) found 
marked improvement, as measured by immediate re- 
call, in spelling words embedded in reading materials 
even when attention was not directed to spelling. 
Good spellers benefited more than poor spellers, Ap- 
parently while a single reading of words in context 
gives some temporary improvement in the ability to 
spell these words, the benefits are soon lost unless 
the words are reviewed in the meantime. Words 
frequently confronted by children in primary readers 
are spelled with greater accuracy than words of 
presumably equal difficulty that appear infrequently 
or not at all (94, p. 29). 

It seems reasonable to expect that the more often 
a word is seen in reading, the more probable it is 
that students will learn to spell it. Yet among the 
words repeatedly met in reading are many spelling 
demons. Most of the hundred words which, accord- 
ing to Fitzgerald, are most persistently misspelled 
(60) are among the thousand words of highest fre- 
quency in reading. It is possible that, because these 
words are so familiar, little or no attention is called 
to their spelling in the process of reading. It seems 
probable that the influence of reading is most bene- 
ficial in the case of more unusual words. It has some- 
times been recommended that children should pause 
in their reading to learn the spelling of different 
words. Although this practice may contribute to 
spelling ability, it seems definitely objectionable from 
the standpoint of reading. The contributions of read- 
ing to spelling are not limited to the words that 
children learn to spell. Many auxiliary abilities are 
developed, such as the use of the dictionary, improve- 
ment of pronunciation through oral reading, and the 
ability to associate letters with sounds. There is 
some evidence that instruction in phonics is more 
beneficial to spelling than to reading, although given 
in connection with the reading program (18). The 
relationships which have been shown to exist between 
reading and spelling abilities and between the abilities 
in either with the ability to associate sounds with 
printed words, syllables, and the like, suggest the 
importance of discovering how the development of 
these various abilities should be related especially in 
the primary grades (19, 169, 172). 

THE INFLUENCE OF SPEECH UPON SPELLING. A 
number of investigators have pointed out that short- 
comings in speech, such as mispronunciations and 
articulatory defects, are often related to disabilities 
in spelling (35, 75, 92, 112, 168, 177). A removal 
of these shortcomings in speech should improve spell- 
ing ability. The problem is complicated because rela- 
tively few sounds have only one spelling and a large 
Proportion of words have more than one correct or 
accepted pronunciation (15, p. xl; 102; 118; 122). 
Regional differences, as well as differences between 
formal and informal speech, must be considered. 
Certain typical speech habits, such as those of per- 
sons who do not pronounce their r’s unless the letter 
is followed by a vowel sound, apparently cause little 
difficulty, but the intrusive r sound (idear) often 
intrudes also in spelling. In many words, such as 
probably and athletic, the omission or addition of 
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sounds or syllables is reflected in misspellings. Un- 
stressed syllables are a special problem, since the 
vowel sounds are either weakened or replaced by 
the schwa or short i sound. It is possible that the 
pronunciation of obscure vowels so as to indicate 
the letter may be of some value in learning to spell 
a word, although such pronunciations are regarded as 
artificial and substandard. 

THE INFLUENCE OF HANDWRITING UPON SPELLING. 
Deficiencies in the speed or quality of handwriting 
are commonly listed among the factors that con- 
tribute to spelling disability (14, 71, 168, 182). While 
the correlations reported between handwriting and 
spelling are not high, very poor spellers are more 
likely to be deficient in handwriting ability than ex- 
cellent spellers. A part of this relationship may be 
due, however, to the inability of slow learners to 
write words in the time allowed on tests and to the 
common practice of counting words wrong that are 
illegibly written. 

A large majority of schools using manuscript 
writing report favorable effects upon spelling (205). 
The available evidence, while somewhat inconsistent, 
indicates that the advantages of manuscript over cur- 
sive writing, if any, are very slight (203). It seems 
reasonable to assume that the improvement in the 
speed and quality of handwriting in any grade should 
enable students to write words with greater facility 
and hence to improve their scores on written tests 
in spelling. Moreover, as handwriting improves all 
written work is facilitated, with consequent increased 
potential benefits to spelling. 

TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS FROM OTHER AREAS. It is 
clear that children learn to spell many words outside 
the spelling period. They also make progress in 
many related abilities, such as using the dictionary. 
How much the student’s spelling ability is determined 
by what is learned in curricular areas other than 
spelling depends upon the nature of the instruction 
in these areas, That the combined contributions of 
these areas may be substantial is shown by three 
types of evidence: (a) On tests given at the beginning 
of the term on words sampled from the words to 
be studied during that term, average class accuracies 
have been reported ranging up to 60 percent or 
more (99). (b) In investigations of the ability of 
students to spell studied as compared with their abil- 
ity to spell unstudied words of equal difficulty accord- 
ing to spelling scales, easy unstudied words are 
spelled nearly as well as studied words, but as the 
difficulty of words increases studied words are spelled 
with much higher accuracy. (c) The results of tests 
given before the study of weekly lessons show that 
many of the words have already been learned. 

The evidence leads to the following conclusions: 
(a) Incidental learning does occur and should be 
fully utilized in connection with other curricular 
areas. (b) What is learned in other curricular areas 
should be supplemented by direct systematic instruc- 
tion, especially in the case of difficult words. This 
systematic instruction should be planned to begin 
where incidental learning leaves off. Tests given be- 
fore study disclose to both teacher and students 
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which words have not yet been learned, thus econ- 
omizing and motivating the students’ work (49, 77, 
99, 100). 

The Scope and Sequence of Direct Instruction. 
For determining the words for direct instruction and 
for the grade placement of these words, two principal 
types of evidence must be examined: (a) The data 
on the vocabulary of adult writing show what words 
are most often written by adults. The ability to 
spell the most important of these words constitutes 
the measure of the adequacy of the total program of 
spelling instruction. (b) The data on the written vo- 
cabulary of children at each grade level disclose the 
child’s needs in spelling at those points in his develop- 
ment. They provide the most important criterion for 
arranging the course of study by grades. The effective 
use of either of these two types of evidence, however, 
and the determination of their proper relationships 
involve many complicated problems (60, Ch. 3; 64; 
106; 136, Ch. 6). 

The data for the words most frequently used in 
adult and children’s writing are sufficient to enable 
the curriculum maker to select four or five thousand 
words with a good deal of confidence in their worth. 
The relative value of words at various frequency 
limits is another matter for, regardless of the criteria 
used for choosing the words, the law of diminishing 
returns operates very markedly after a few hundred 
words have been taught (60, 107). Data on the fre- 
quency of occurrence of words in reading should 
also be considered, especially in planning the spelling 
program for the primary grades. Data are available 
on the words most frequently found in adult reading, 
in primary reading, and in books read by children in 
Grades III to VIII (46, 196). 

NUMBER oF Words To BE TAUGHT. Among the 
factors to be taken into account in determining the 
total number of words to be taught are: (a) the 
reliability and validity of the counts of words; (b) 
the law of diminishing returns; (c) the effect of 
teaching a small as compared with a large list of 
words; (d) the amount of emphasis placed upon 
habits, such as the use of the dictionary, that con- 
tribute to spelling achievement; and, as pointed out 
above, (e) the amount and nature of the dependence 
upon incidental learning. 

Most courses of study in spelling contain not 
more than four thousand words, There is no satis- 
factory evidence that indicates whether or not the 
spelling ability of the average student would be in- 
creased more by attempting to teach him four thou- 
sand words than it would by attempting to teach him 
two thousand or six thousand words. A smaller num- 
ber of words may be better adapted to the capacities 
of inferior spellers, who constitute the chief problems 
in spelling instruction. Superior spellers could easily 
master many more words than are now commonly 
taught. However, it may well be that most students 
would profit from experience with a more extended 
list of words. 

The number of words to be taught depends also 
upon the amount of stress on spelling in other cur- 
ricular areas and upon the amount of emphasis on 
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such auxiliary knowledges and abilities as proofread- 
ing, the use of the dictionary, the application of a 
few important rules, and the emphasis upon the 
consistencies and inconsistencies of sound-to-letter 
relationships (55, p. 267-83; 60; 64; 136, Ch. 7). 

Most of the spelling books that have been pub- 
lished in recent years contain less than four thousand 
words in their basic lists. The textbooks vary re- 
markably, however, both in the words selected for 
the total lists and in the words selected for a given 
grade (12; 20; 51; 60; 179, p. 48-56). There are 
differences also in the amount and nature of the 
treatment of auxiliary abilities, such as rules and 
phonics. These variations may be due to some extent 
to the different weights given to various types of 
data, such as the counts from child and adult usage, 
but they appear to be due chiefly to the failure in 
many of the books to utilize essential available 
evidence. 

THE SELECTION OF Words By Grapes. When the 
words to be known at the end of the instructional 
period have been decided upon, the next step is to 
determine the organization and sequence of instruc- 
tion by grades. Among the criteria that have been 
utilized in determining the course of study by grades 
are: (a) relative importance of the words as meas- 
ured by their permanent value; (b) difficulty of the 
words; (c) logical considerations, including the 
grouping of words around a common problem and 
the progressive building of derived forms from base 
words; and (d) words used by children in their 
present writing. All these must be given considera- 
tion (60, Ch. 5; 64; 136, p. 329-440). 

The permanent value of a word, measured by 
adult usage, may be used to determine whether it 
should be taught in any grade whatever. Logical 
considerations, including the grouping of words 
around a common problem and the progressive 
building of derived forms from base words, while 
they may influence grade placement to a small extent, 
operate chiefly in determining the sequence and the 
organization of words within a grade. 

The factor of difficulty was at one time regarded 
as a very important principle of grade placement 
i.e., the easiest words should be taught in the lowest 
grades. It is now, however, like the factor of logical 
sequence, more generally regarded as operating in 
the sequential arrangements of words within the 
grade. The word received, for example, is a difficult 
word for persons at all levels to spell. Yet it is written 
with great frequency by children in Grade III and 
beyond, both in themes and in letters written outside 
of school. It seems probable, therefore, that this 
word should be taught not later than Grade IV. 

In recent years there has been an increasing tend- 
ency to attach primary importance to frequency of 
occurrence in children’s writing as a principle of 
gradation. There is much to be said in support of 
this view. The fact that a word is commonly written 
by children motivates the learning of its spelling and 
tends to insure that the meaning of the word will 
be understood. The frequent writing of the word 
facilitates its retention and habituates its use, and 
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so lessens the amount of time required for systematic 
review. On the other hand, the learning of needed 
words in the spelling lessons facilitates their use in 
writing. Thus the data on the words most often 
written by children at each grade level are very 
important. 

When the vocabulary of children at any grade level 
is compared with that of adults, it is found that a 
large number of words are identical in the two lists 
and that the amount of overlapping increases from 
grade to grade (60). It seems desirable that the 
words to be taught in any grade should be chosen 
from among the words that appear in the writing 
done by children in that grade and also in adult 
writing, thus insuring both present and future value. 
This recommendation, although sound in its general 
theory, involves many modifications and special in- 
terpretations in practice. Some of the most important 
decisions to be made are: (a) At what point is the 
use of a word by children frequent enough to justify 
its introduction into the course of study? (b) What 
is the relative weight that should be given to fre- 
quency of use by children and frequency of use by 
adults in determining the grade in which a word 
should be placed? (c) How should one deal with 
words like mumps, recess, and measles, all of which 
are frequently written by children but are not among 
the first five thousand words most frequently written 
by adults? (d) What is to be done with words like 
consequence, exclusive, genuine, and gratitude which 
are frequently used by adults but rarely written by 
children even in the seventh and eighth grades? 

The following plan provides reasonably well both 
for the child’s present needs and for his future needs. 
(a) In each of the first six grades the basic word 
lists should be chosen from the words which are 
most important in the writing done by children in 
that grade and which are also important in the 
writing of adults. However, in selecting the words 
for later grades words previously taught will be 
omitted unless they still are difficult for students in 
those grades to spell. The data on probable difficulty 
are provided by spelling scales and by counts of 
errors made in children’s writing. (b) Words fre- 
quently written by children but which are of marginal 
value to adults should either be placed in supple- 
mentary lists or left to incidental learning. (c) Words 
of great importance in the writing of adults but 
which are infrequently written by children should 
be placed toward the end of the period of systematic 
instruction in spelling. (d) The amount of review of 
words within a grade and in subsequent grades should 
be determined by the degree and persistence of their 
difficulty. 

VALUE OF SPELLING RULES. A very large propor- 
tion of the words written by adults and children 
contain prefixes and suffixes added to English base 
words (195). These derived forms tend to be harder 
than base words, and in some instances very much 
harder. It seems reasonable to expect that some 
attention to the way in which prefixes and suffixes 
are added to base words would improve the spelling 
of derived forms as well as expand the students’ 
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written vocabulary. The available evidence on the 
effectiveness of such practice is rather consistently 
favorable; it applies chiefly, however, to the adding of 
suffixes (8, 63, 64, 69, 124, 175). 

The only rules that should be taught are those that 
apply to a large number of words and have few 
exceptions. The following rules meet these require- 
ments: (a) the rules for adding suffixes (changing 
y to i, dropping final silent e, doubling the final con- 
sonant), (b) the letter q is followed by u in common 
English words, (c) English words do not end in v, 
(d) proper nouns and most adjectives formed from 
proper nouns should begin with capital letters. There 
are other rules that have few, if any exceptions: the 
rules for the use of periods in writing abbreviations 
and for the correct use of the apostrophe to show 
possession or the omission of letters in contractions. 
As will be shown below, there are also some phonetic 
generalizations that have few exceptions. 

Rules are effectively taught by the following 
methods: (a) Each rule should be taught inductively 
rather than deductively and should be developed in 
connection with the words to which it applies. (b) 
Only one rule should be introduced at a time. (c) 
In teaching a rule, it is important to emphasize 
both the positive and the negative aspects. (d) When 
the rule has been taught, it should be systematically 
reviewed and applied. (e) Both in original teaching 
and in reviews the emphasis should be upon the use 
of the rule rather than upon the mere memorizing of 
its verbal statement (64, 124, 175). 

PHONICS AND SPELLING. Most of the early research 
on phonics dealt with phonics in relation to reading. 
Recently there has been a growing interest in the 
possibility that instruction in sound-to-letter relation- 
ships may contribute to spelling ability. Some extray- 
agant claims have been made for such instruction. 
Both theory and evidence suggest that some kind and 
amount of phonic instruction, as yet undetermined, 
may be of substantial benefit to spelling (1; 18; 24; 
36; 41; 55, p. 266-82; 89; 97; 103; 116; 139; 143; 
146; 190; 217). It is important, therefore, to examine 
the evidence on all factors related to such instruc- 
tion. There are several types of evidence that should 
be considered: (a) More than a third of the words 
in A Pronouncing Dictionary of American English 
have more than one accepted pronunciation (102, 
118, 122, 127). There are marked differences in the 
speech in different regions, not only in the United 
States but in other parts of the English-speaking 
world. There are also differences between formal and 
informal cultivated speech. If the spelling of a word 
is phonetically regular in one pronunciation of a 
word, it is not likely to be in another. (b) Most 
sounds are spelled in many ways, and there are 
numerous exceptions to the commonest spellings— 
hundreds for many sounds (15, p. xl; 102; 105; 146). 
(c) More than half of the words in a dictionary con- 
tain silent letters (94, p. 5; 102). A student cannot 
be expected by reasoning to insert a letter which does 
not signify nor help to signify any sound. About a 
sixth of the words contain double letters, although 

Only one letter may be pronounced (102). (d) Most 
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letters, and especially the vowels, spell many sounds, 
and all but four— j, g, v, and x—are silent in some 
words (99; 102; 151, p. xxxix-liv). (e) It is a prin- 
iple of behavior that when more than one reasonable 
choice is available, responses are uncertain. This is 
shown clearly in children’s misspellings. The com- 
monest misspellings of difficult words are likely to 
be analogical (bizzy for busy, honer for honor) (63, 
p. 61-67; 70; 101; 102; 105; 141). (f) Unstressed 
syllables are difficult to spell; they are less distinctly 
pronounced and the vowel sounds are either weak- 
ened or replaced with the schwa or the short i sound 
(102, 121). (g) Generalizations, whether phonetic 
or orthographical, are misapplied as well as applied 
correctly (8; 64; 143; 187, Ch. 13). (h) There are 
some fairly consistent characteristics of English spell- 
ing. Most of these pertain to word patterns, word 
positions, the adding of prefixes and suffixes, the 
influence of adjacent sounds, and letters. For ex- 
ample, the sound of k at the beginning of a word 
or syllable is, with few exceptions, spelled with c 
before a, o, u, r, and l, but with k before e, i, and y 
(45, 89, 102, 103). 

The problems of relating sounds to printed symbols 
are clearly complicated. The fact is we do not have 
adequate evidence for competent decisions on the 
potential value of phonics in learning to spell or on 
how the teaching of phonics should be related to 
other instructional procedures. There is need for care- 
fully designed investigations of the effectiveness of 
specified kinds and amounts of phonics instruction in 
clearly defined relation to other methods of teaching. 
Any design for research on these problems and any 
plan for utilizing phonics in spelling instruction 
should be formulated in the light of the evidence 
on all pertinent factors. 

The available evidence, although inadequate on 
some important matters, seems to warrant the fol- 
lowing tentative conclusions: (a) Teaching the con- 
sistencies and inconsistencies of sound-to-letter rela- 
tionships should be an integral part of spelling 
instruction. (b) The teaching of phonic generaliza- 
tions, whether based on the most common spelling 
or on word patterns, should be limited to generaliza- 
tions which apply to a large number of words and 
have few exceptions. (c) It is possible that instruc- 
tion in sound-to-letter and letter-to-sound relations 
may at times be profitably combined. (d) Since most 
words that are difficult to spell contain sounds that 
are spelled in a variety of ways, phonics instruction 
should be utilized as an aid to spelling rather than as 
a substitute for the direct study of these words (89, 
102, 103, 105, 157). 

METHODS OF TEACHING. Although the teach- 
ing of spelling is relatively simple as compared with 
the teaching of most other subjects, it involves some 
very difficult problems. These problems may be di- 
vided into three large groups: (a) those dealing with 
the general plan of teaching procedures, (b) those 
involved in diagnostic and remedial work with stu- 
dents of low achievement, and (c) those pertaining 
to the efficiency of methods of study in learning to 
spell. These three groups of problems are closely 
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related. The problems pertaining to incidental learn- 
ing have been discussed above. 

General Plans of Teaching Procedures. There are 
a number of problems of method in teaching spelling 
that are the primary concern of the teacher or text- 
book maker. Among these are: (a) provision for in- 
dividual differences, (b) determination of the most 
efficient units of work, (c) the identification of 
words that need to be studied, (d) decisions as to 
how words should be presented, (e) the securing of 
proper motivation, and (f) provision for reviews. 

PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. The range 
of spelling ability and achievement of students in any 
grade is very great. Although many teaching proce- 
dures may profitably involve group methods of in- 
struction, they must be formulated to facilitate 
attention to the individual needs of students and 
should be supplemented by an appropriate program 
of individual instruction (64, 91, 104). 

Tue Size or Units oF Work. The day, the week, 
the month, and the term have all been used to set 
the time limits for units of instruction in spelling. 
Schools vary widely both in the length of time chosen 
as units for instruction and in the number of new 
words taught in these units. The teaching of a small 
number of words in a daily assignment may allow 
very little adjustment to individual differences and 
throws the chief responsibility upon the teacher 
rather than upon the students. Monthly and term 
assignments may provide for greater adaptation to 
individual differences and throw more responsibility 
upon the student, but they are difficult to administer. 
Most schools follow the weekly plan, partly because 
it can be adapted reasonably well to individual differ- 
ences, partly because of its ease of administration, 
and partly because the week seems a natural time 
unit. The distribution of work within the week varies 
considerably. In most schools spelling is taught five 
periods a week. There is considerable evidence, how- 
ever, which suggests that fewer periods may prove 
satisfactory. Much depends upon the way instruction 
in spelling, handwriting, reading, and written lan- 
guage are related. : 

A number of early studies showed that schools 
with large time allotments in spelling secured little 
or no better results than schools with more moderate 
allotments. The data from more recent investigations 
Support this conclusion (64; 66; 136, p. 329-440). 
Heavy time allotments may encourage dawdling on 
the part of both teachers and students. However, 
weekly time allotments are still much larger than can 
be justified either by the relative value and difficulty 
of spelling as compared with other subjects or by 
the results obtained. What is needed is not more time 
but spirited, efficient use of instructional procedures. 

The number of new words to be taught in any 
given unit depends upon the size of the unit, the 
total number of words to be learned during the year, 
the amount and distribution of reviews, and the 
amount and attention given to the development of 
other abilities, such as the use of the dictionary. The 
general trends are to include fewer words in the 
total course of study, to teach words more thoroughly, 
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to review words of persistent difficulty, and to empha- 
size other abilities closely associated with spelling. 
The effect of all of these trends is to decrease the 
number of new words taught in each lesson (64; 126, 
p. 329-440). 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF WorDs THAT NEED TO BE 
Srupiep. Most of the students will have already 
learned many of the words in a particular lesson, 
The results of a pretest can be used to indicate to 
each student which words and which parts of words 
require study. They will also show the teacher which 
students need special help (63, p. 39-40; 64; 68; 106; 
123; 136, p. 389-92). Tests before study have some- 
times been criticized on the assumption that errors 
made on these tests are likely to persist. On the 
contrary, it has been found that in the typical plan 
of five periods a week a negligible percentage of the 
errors made on the Monday test, if immediately cor- 
rected, will be duplicated on the Friday test (136, 
p. 389-92). If the purpose of pretests is clearly under- 
stood and the errors made are immediately and care- 
fully corrected by the students, and if the children 
understand that alert, conscientious correction of 
tests contributes greatly to the elimination of errors, 
the corrected test is by far the most efficient single 
learning procedure (110, 202). Some evidence, earlier 
reported, indicated that tests before study might be 
somewhat less effective in the lower than in the upper 
grades, but more recent investigations report them to 
be superior to study-test procedures even in the 
lower grades (62; 63, p. 39-40). 

How Words SHOULD BE PRESENTED. The careful 
pronunciation of a word is an important factor in 
learning to spell it (3; 32; 64; 104; 136, p. 388; 137). 

The presentation of words in context is apparently 
less efficient than their presentation in list form, 
except in so far as context is necessary to identify 
the words in giving a test (93, 99, 137, 211). When- 
ever the most common meanings of a word are not 
likely to be known to students, the meanings should 
be developed by the teacher. These meanings may 
be made clear by oral explanation and illustrations 
or by the use of the dictionary. Since the words 
taught in the first six grades are those most often 
used by children in writing, most of these words 
are familiar to the children. The arbitrary practice 
of teaching the meaning of each word is therefore 
a wasteful procedure. 

Calling attention to difficult parts of words in 
presenting the words of a lesson is a doubtful practice 
(63, p. 68-73; 64; 141; 143). It is true, as Gates 
(70) has shown, that many words have a single 
Place in which more than half of the errors are made. 
The data from these investigations, such as that by 
Gates, are useful in attempts to determine probable 
causes for the difficulty of various words. Relatively 
few errors, however, are made by as many as half 
of the children in the grades where the words are 
taught. To call attention to these predominant errors, 
therefore, is in general a waste of time for most of 
the students in a class. The part of the word which 
any individual child needs to study is clearly indicated 
to him by his attempt to write the word on tests 
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given before study. Moreover, Tireman (197) re- 
ported that stressing hard spots by underlining, writ- 
ing in capitals, or using boldfaced type was of little 
or no value. 

The grouping of words for purposes of instruction 
is probably justified only when the principle of group- 
ing is of universal or nearly universal application. 
Otherwise students may be led to make generaliza- 
tions that will lead to error in attempts to spell 
other words (8, 36, 64, 166, 175). Harder (90), in 
an extensive and well-controlled experiment, found 
a slight advantage for teaching homonyms separately 
rather than together. This advantage was not, how- 
ever, consistent from grade to grade or for all 
homonyms. 

DEVELOPMENT OF DESIRABLE ATTITUDES. The ef- 
fectiveness of instructional procedures in spelling is 
heavily dependent upon the development of desirable 
attitudes, such as interest, confidence, spelling con- 
science, intention to remember, and aggressive attack 
(39; 52; 62; 64; 65, p. 9-54; 165; 168; 174; 193). 
These attitudes are intrinsically bound up with learn- 
ing to spell and are to be preferred to such extrinsic 
interests as competition and pride in school marks. 
Desirable attitudes can be stimulated and maintained 
by: (a) showing the student that the words taught 
are those most likely to be needed by him now and 
in the future; (b) limiting the student’s study to 
those words which tests have shown him to be unable 
to spell; (c) providing the student with a definite and 
efficient method of learning; (d) emphasizing indi- 
vidual and class progress; (e) encouraging in the 
class a spirit of mutual pride and cooperation in 
spelling achievement. 

Games and specal devices are often suggested as 
an aid to spelling (63, Ch. 6; 74; 94, p. 256-63). 
The evidence suggests that some of these (not yet 
identified, however) may be of some benefit. They 
should supplement rather than supplant systematic 
instruction. Spelling matches undoubtedly contributed 
and still contribute to the prestige value of spelling 
ability. Their history is interestingly related by Read 
(161). 

Of the sources of interest and other desirable atti- 
tudes which the teacher can control, there is probably 
no other as important as the child's awareness of 
progress or success (39; 52; 64; 106; 136, p. 420-26; 
193). 

The lack of student interest in spelling has been 
exaggerated. It is apparently greater than interest in 
composition, which is often regarded as a source of 
Motivation for spelling (37). Spelling is reported to 
be one of the subjects which many classroom teachers 
most dislike to teach. This is unfortunate, for the 
teacher’s own attitude toward spelling is likely to 
influence the attitudes of students. Enthusiastic, sym- 
Pathetic classroom teachers often get good results 
even though they do not otherwise make use of the 
Most efficient learning procedures. Teachers who use 
Potentially efficient procedures but in a mechanical 
Way get poor results. There is no reason why enthusi- 


asm, sympathy, and efficiency should not be com- 
bined. 
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PROVISION FOR MAINTENANCE. Since forgetting is a 
universal trait, there should be ample provision for 
distributed reviews. Each review exercise should be 
guided by a test to show which words need additional 
study. The most efficient distribution of reviews has 
not been adequately determined. From evidence in 
other fields of learning and from experience in teach- 
ing spelling, it seems probable that there should be 
several reviews within a few days after the original 
learning period and that the intervals between reviews 
should increase progressively. Words known to be 
persistently difficult should be given special emphasis 
in the delayed review exercises (2; 3; 34; 64; 76, Ch. 
12; 104; 136, p. 412-18; 156; 167; 187, Ch. 13; 212, 
Ch. 23). 

Diagnostic and Remedial Work. Immediate and 
systematic attention should be given to children 
whose spelling achievement is low. Unsatisfactory 
achievement may be attributed either to the poor 
quality of the educational experience or to specialized 
disabilities such as defective vision. Low spelling 
achievement is much more often due to faulty train- 
ing in spelling and in other language skills, such as 
reading, pronunciation, handwriting, and phonetic 
analysis (63, Ch. 9; 168). 

There have been a number of investigations of 
the factors relating to spelling abilities or disabilities. 
These have been reviewed by various persons. They 
include: analyses of spelling errors, controlled experi- 
ments designed to isolate critical factors, clinical case 
studies, correlations of spelling with other abilities, 
and comparisons between good and poor spellers (45 
58; 63, Ch. 9; 71; 72; 75; 168; 171; 176; 184; 185). 

One of the most common causes of low spelling 
accomplishment is poor study habits (63, p. 193-97; 
64; 71; 136, p. 393-406; 168; 208; 209). In fact, 
many students are poor spellers simply because they 
have not acquired effective methods of learning to 
spell. It is to be expected that the amount of reading 
that the student does and the effectiveness with which 
he reads should be reflected in accomplishment in 
spelling (19, 71, 78, 79, 83, 84, 155, 172, 186, 198, 
204). Writing slowly or illegibly and inadequacies in 
instruction in written composition are likely to be 
reflected in lowered achievement in spelling (71; 136, 
p. 329-440; 168). Faulty speech habits, particularly 
in pronunciation, are also frequently found in poor 
spellers (35, 75, 96, 168, 177). Perhaps no other 
factors impede learning in spelling as much as does 
a lack of interest or the presence of undesirable atti- 
tudes (64; 106; 136, p. 418-29; 168). Fortunately, all 
these factors are amenable to remedial instruction 
(28, Ch. 10; 58; 63, Ch. 9; 75; 95). 

It has become increasingly clear, however, that 
spelling ability is influenced by many factors operat- 
ing in very complex relationships (4; 14; 22, Ch. 10: 33; 
57; 58; 71; 72; 95; 125; 130; 135; 159; 176, Ch. 14; 
184; 185; 208; 209). Among the factors reported to 
be significantly related to achievement in spelling, as 
well as to achievement in other subjects, are: home 
conditions (4), physical characteristics (4), person- 
ality traits (4; 76, Ch. 14; 170), and specialized dis- 
abilities—some constitutional and some the result 
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of inadequate training. There has been a growing 
amount of research on the identification of traits of 
personality and their influence on achievement. Very 
little of this bears directly on spelling (4; 56; 76, Ch. 
14; 144; 170). 

A large number of investigations have dealt directly 
with the influence of specialized abilities or disabil- 
ities upon spelling ability. The influence of any given 
disability is determined in part by its severity and 
in part by the degree to which students can or will 
compensate for it. Certain visual abilities and dis- 
abilities have been shown to be significantly related 
to spelling achievement. However, Dalton (47) found 
little relationship, on the average, between defective 
vision and general school achievement. Visual acuity 
apparently does not distinguish good and poor 
spellers, but marked deficiencies may be important in 
individual cases (168). On the other hand, visual 
perception, visual discrimination, and visual memory 
have been found to be highly related to spelling 
ability (1, 41, 50, 72, 85, 92, 114, 139, 158, 168, 169, 
171, 183, 204, 213). There is considerable evidence 
on eye movements in learning to spell. Good spellers 
have fewer regressions, shorter time fixations, more 
regular fixations, more effective methods of analysis. 
Perceptual analysis can apparently be improved by 
training (80, 81, 82, 85, 114). 

Differences in auditory acuity apparently do not 
differentiate good and poor spellers, although there 
is some controversy on its influence (1, 48, 71, 73, 
92, 97, 139, 168, 169, 171, 189). Templin (189) 
found that both deaf and hard-of-hearing children 
make substantially fewer errors than “hearing” chil- 
dren in theme writing. These findings are in accord 
with the data reported earlier by Gates and Chase 
(73). Schonell (176, Ch. 14) reports a much larger 
incidence of enlarged tonsils or adenoids in back- 
ward than in normal spellers, and these conditions 
may be related to both speech and hearing. Sound 
perception and discrimination are significantly related 
to spelling ability (24, 48, 71, 114, 168, 169, 171, 
190, 217). The evidence indicates that sound dis- 
crimination can be improved (114, 217). Sound dis- 
crimination is obviously related to phonic knowledge, 
which has been found to differentiate good and poor 
spellers significantly (1, 41, 139, 190, 217). The evi- 
dence on training in word analysis is complicated and 
inconsistent (1; 55, p. 267-83; 116; 173). As shown 
above, visual and auditory perception and analysis 
and phonic knowledge can be improved. Defects in 
vision and hearing can be corrected to some extent 
and can be alleviated by the skillful adaptation of 
methods of teaching to individual needs. 

Positive correlations have been reported between 
intelligence and spelling, and children of low intelli- 
gence are very likely to be inferior in spelling ability. 
On the other hand, high intelligence does not guaran- 
tee superior spelling ability (72, 88, 95, 130, 168, 
191). 

Factors Pertaining to the Efficiency of Methods of 
Study in Learning to Spell a Word. The evidence on 
learning to spell comes from several sources: (a) 
research in general psychology in which words and 


wordlike forms have been used as materials for 
experiments, (b) experiments which have focused 
directly upon learning to spell, (c) analyses of spell- 
ing disabilities, and (d) critical observation of class- 
room practice. There is general agreement among 
the conclusions reached from these various sources, 
The combined evidence seems to warrant the follow- 
ing statements: The student’s efforts should be 
focused upon words or parts of words which a pretest 
or errors in written work have shown him to be 
unable to spell (63; 64; 81; 104; 106; 110; 136, p- 
329-440). The mode of sensory presentation should 
be predominantly visual (1, 3, 26, 33, 41, 72, 104, 
139, 171, 204, 207, 213). The visual presentation of 
words in syllabicated form is apparently not in itself 
advantageous, and for certain types of words, such as 
awhile and therefore, it may be a disadvantage (109). 
It is possible, however, that, if systematically accom- 
panied by careful pronunciation, with a focus on the 
syllables where errors have been made on pretests, 
the combined effect may be beneficial (111, 153). 
The careful pronunciation of a word is an important 
factor in learning to spell it (3; 32; 64: 104; 136, 
p. 329-440). In the actual process of learning, audi- 
tory and kinesthetic appeals are also commonly 
utilized (24; 58; 63; 104; 114; 136, p. 329-440). 

The emphasis during learning should be upon 
visual imagery, but auditory imagery, which accom- 
panies pronunciation, and kinesthetic imagery, which 
attends both the pronunciation and the writing of the 
word, increase the effectiveness of learning (1, 3, 33, 
57, 207, 211). The use of imagery is obviously related 
to the practice of recall. Imagery and imagery types 
are among the most baffling problems in psychology. 
It is futile to suggest, as is sometimes done, that 
teachers should discover the image type of each child 
as a basis for his individual method of study. In the 
first place, it is doubtful whether students have image 
types that are so exclusive or even so predominant 
as this advice implies. In the second place, the trained 
psychologist cannot attack this problem with confi- 
dence, and the task is quite beyond the ability of 
the classroom teacher (40; 59; 95; 212, Ch. 23). 

Aggressive efforts to recall should be interspersed 
with sensory impression. Investigations in all fields 
of learning have shown the beneficial influence of 
recall. In the application of spelling in written lan- 
guage, moreover, it is the ability to recall the word 
that is required (2; 3; 65, p. 9-54; 76, Ch. 12; 104; 
134; 187, Ch. 8; 212, Ch. 23). It has been found 
difficult to get students to utilize recall, in spelling 
as in other subjects, but it is not impossible. The 
amount and character of the emphasis upon recall 
will vary with individual students. 

Distributed learning seems to be better than mass 
learning, but the student's efforts in any learning 
period should aim to attain temporary mastery. The 
general plan of reviews should afford a minimum 
distribution, but this plan should be supplemented, 
particularly in the case of students of low ability, by 
additional distributed learning periods (34; 115; 132; 
156; 167; 206; 212, Ch. 23). 

Both in the original learning period and during 
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each review, words should be overlearned, that is, 
they should be learned beyond the point of one 
successful recall. The term overlearning is somewhat 
inept, since overlearning contributes to mastery and 
in the long run saves time (21; 76, Ch. 12; 126; 132). 
The amount of overlearning that is efficacious in 
spelling has not been accurately determined, but the 
desirable amount may be expected to vary with 
individual students. 

The factors discussed above appear in a variety of 
patterns and with differences in emphasis in proce- 
dures formulated to guide children in the study of 
spelling (17; 63; 94; 112; 136, p. 329-440). Although 
it is not to be expected that any one plan for study 
will be equally effective for every child, no matter 
how carefully it may be formulated, a plan based 
on the results of research will probably be better than 
any that the individual could devise for himself. 
Most, if not all, of the factors listed above should 
certainly be included in the method of study devised 
for use by any child. 

CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF TESTS. Among 
the most important functions served by tests in 
spelling are: (a) to show the status of spelling 
achievement in a school as compared with that in 
other schools; (b) to show individual differences in 
spelling ability in the class and hence to enable the 
teacher to make proper adjustments to these differ- 
ences; (c) to show which words each child needs to 
study; (d) to guide learning by depicting its successes 
and failures; (e) to show what progress has been 
made during a term or year. No one test can serve 
all these ends; each test must be constructed and 
administered according to the purpose for which it is 
to be used (63; 87, p. 439-48; 136, p. 329-440; 174; 
210). See TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS. 

Standard Tests and Scales. The scientific study of 
writing vocabularies has been paralleled by attempts 
to develop techniques for measuring ability and 
achievement in spelling. Buckingham produced Spell- 
ing Ability—Its Measurement and Distribution (30) 
in 1913. Upon the basis of the data from his own 
and three other investigations of writing vocabularies, 
Ayres constructed A Measuring Scale for Ability in 
Spelling (13) which was published in 1915. His scale 
was widely used, particularly in school surveys, for 
measuring spelling ability and achievement. In the 
next few years several similar scales were constructed, 
the best-known of which are the Sixteen Spelling 
Scales (113), the Iowa Spelling Scales (9), and the 
Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale 
(29). The New Iowa Spelling Scale (86) was pub- 
lished in 1954, 

Standardized tests in spelling have been included 
in batteries of achievement tests, such as the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests (5), the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests (119), and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
(128). These tests, within the limits of their validity, 
rank students in spelling ability. They measure the 
combined effect of all factors that have influenced 
the development of this ability. Systematic instruc- 
tion in periods devoted to spelling is only one of these 
factors. The scores made on these tests may not be 
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closely related, therefore, to the achievement of the 
specific goals set up for such instruction. Standardized 
tests make it possible to depict the growth of indi- 
vidual students in spelling ability from year to year. 
They also enable one school to compare its achieve- 
ment in spelling with that in other schools. 

However, normative scores made on standardized 
tests or scores on tests constructed from spelling 
scales should be interpreted cautiously. The accu- 
racies as given on spelling scales and as reflected in 
the norms of standardized tests merely depict the 
achievement in the school populations from which 
the accuracies and norms have been developed. They 
do not indicate either the level of spelling ability 
needed or the level of achievement which could be 
attained if the best available evidence were utilized. 
They are not, therefore, standards to be achieved. 
Each school must decide, in the perspective of its 
total curriculum, what level of achievement in spell- 
ing is desirable and practicable to reach. 

Tests as Guides to Instruction. Tests constructed 
for teaching purposes fall into three main groups: 
(a) those used for the classification of students and 
for the measurement of their progress during a term, 
(b) those used to guide the learning of any assign- 
ment unit, and (c) those used for special diagnostic 
purposes. 

THE Term Test. It is desirable at the beginning 
of a school term to identify individual differences 
in the ability to spell the words to be taught in that 
term, Tests used for this purpose should be reliable, 
valid, and related to the term’s work. These condi- 
tions are reasonably met by a fifty-word test sampled 
from the lessons about to be studied. Students who 
spell all or nearly all of these fifty words correctly may 
well be excused from regular classwork in spelling. 
Children who make a large number of errors are 
shown at once to be in need of special help by the 
teacher (63, p. 39-40; 64; 68; 123; 136, p. 389-92). 

Preliminary term tests also provide a bench mark 
from which to estimate progress during the term. 
It is desirable, therefore, to make two tests of com- 
parable difficulty, one to be used as a test before and 
the other as a test after teaching. The data for making 
the tests comparable both in range of difficulty and 
in average difficulty may be obtained from the 
standard accuracies provided in spelling scales. 

Tests as A GUIDE TO Study. The most valuable 
tests for instructional purposes are those that show 
before the study of any assignment which words 
need to be studied, and those tests which at any stage 
in learning show which words have been learned. 
Such tests focalize and motivate the student's effort. 
They constitute not only a guide to learning but also 
an important learning exercise. The use of these tests 
has already been explained in the discussion of 
methods of teaching (63; 94; 111; 112; 136, p. 329- 
440). 

Observational appraisals are needed to discover the 
degree to which auxiliary habits, such as the use of 
the dictionary, are being formed; for estimating and 
improving student interest; and for adapting instruc- 
tion to individual and group needs, 
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Test Forms. Spelling tests are given in various 
forms, which vary in their difficulty and usefulness. 
Written tests are to be preferred to oral tests, since 
they make possible the record of each child on each 
word and hence the results can be more readily 
utilized for instructional purposes. Recall tests are 
superior to and more difficult than recognition tests. 
The evidence indicates that the most valid and eco- 
nomical test is the modified sentence-recall form, in 
which the person giving the test pronounces each 
word, uses it in an oral sentence, and pronounces it 
again. The word is then written by the students (25, 
42, 64, 152). 

The primary purpose of all tests and appraisals is 
to facilitate the development of the spelling ability 
of individual students. But tests serve this purpose 
only when the results of the appraisals are used. The 
more that students, as well as teachers, understand 
the purpose of any test, the greater the benefits to 
be derived from it. 

The evidence reviewed in this article, if intelligently 
interpreted and utilized, should make possible a 
marked improvement in spelling instruction: in co- 
ordinating learning in all language arts; in the selec- 
tion and grade arrangement of the course content for 
direct, systematic instruction; in methods of teaching; 
in remedial work with individual students; and in the 
use of testing for directing learning. Needs for better 
or additional research are pointed out in various 
places in the article. But while the existing evidence 
will be refined, enlarged, and in some instances 
corrected by new research, the chief problem today 
appears to be a more critical and universal applica- 
tion of the evidence now available. 
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Certification, as related to school staff, is a legal 
sanction granted an individual to teach or supervise 
in certain types of school positions in a specified 
governmental area. It is an effort through designated 
civil authorities to prevent incompetent persons from 
directing the learning of students in the types of 
schools covered and to make certain that public 
money is spent for the services of competent teachers. 

The major research in teacher certification consists 
of studies of current practices or of histories of cer- 
tification. No research was discovered testing the 
value of specific certification practices. Woellner and 
Wood (15) publish an extensive volume each year 
setting forth the requirements for certification in all 
of the United States. Armstrong and Stinnett (1) 
compile similar statistics every two years. Much of 
the data included in this report is drawn from these 
two sources. 

HISTORY OF CERTIFICATION. Elsbree’s The 
American Teacher (4) presents information regard- 
ing the historical background of certification. In the 
United States, standards for entrance into teaching 
were established by local civil authorities almost 
from the beginning of the school system. In the New 
England states, teachers have been required to have 
certificates since colonial times. Early certification 
was in the hands of public officials, oftentimes school 
committees, who certificated teachers frequently on 
the basis of oral examinations only. Occasionally 
written examinations were used. There was constant 
criticism of the low quality of teachers; many teachers 
were certificated primarily because of their financial 
need. The judgment of the school committee con- 
cerning who should be certificated was supreme and 
final. Until after 1850, teachers in the United States 
were required to be re-examined annually. 

Reciprocity in certification, an agreement among 
states as to certification requirements making it pos- 
sible for a teacher to qualify for teaching in more 
than one state with the same preparation, seldom 
existed (1). Stratford (12) found that barriers to 
interstate mobility existed in 1942 and included a 
required period of study at an in-state institution or 
required specified courses available only within the 
state. The recent acute teacher shortage has resulted 
in an increase in reciprocity arrangements among 
states. In 1950 at least 39 states were involved in 
interstate agreements to expedite the flow of qualified 
teachers across state lines. 

Not until about 1850 were questions on theory and 
practice in teaching first included in some of the 
written examinations used as a basis for certification. 
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Butts and Cremin (2) showed that by 1910 more 
than three fourths of the states mentioned education 
courses in the requirements for .one or more certifi- 
cates. However, as late as 1932 writers were protest- 
ing that certificates were being granted to applicants 
purely upon the basis of a knowledge of content 
subjects (14). 

According to Cubberley (3), before 1900 the cer- 
tificate was granted for teaching all courses in the 
curriculum, although in 1900 six states differentiated 
between elementary- and secondary-school certifi- 
cates. During the twentieth century, an increasing 
number of states began issuing various types of certifi- 
cates for teaching in kindergartens, in elementary and 
secondary grades, in specific subjects, and for super- 
visory responsibilities and psychological services (5). 
In 1955, 17 states required nursery-school teachers 
and 41 states required kindergarten teachers to hold 
state certificates if public funds were involved in 
support of schools (1). 

It was early in the twentieth century before certifi- 
cation by examination gave way generally to the 
acceptance of credentials from recognized teacher- 
education institutions (14). However, as early as 
1864 California recognized state normal-school di- 
plomas as licenses to teach. By 1921 four states 
required high-school graduation and some profes- 
sional training of their teachers; 14 states required 
four years of secondary school but made no stipula- 
tion concerning professional training; and the remain- 
ing thirty had no definite academic requirements 
(2). In 1926 all states issued one or more certificates 
on credentials, but in 1933 some certificates were 
still being issued on examination in 26 states (14). 
In 1926 at least one pedagogical subject was required 
for one or more certificates in three fourths of the 
states. In 1933 an in-service education requirement 
existed for renewal or exchange of some certificates 
in 85 percent of the states. Directed teaching as a 
part of the pre-service college preparation of teachers 
was required in an increasing number of states after 
1920. As late as 1942, however, such experience was 
not required for any certificate in nine states. 

Huggett and Stinnett (7) reported that by 1952 all 
States except Massachusetts issued certificates on the 
basis of prescribed college preparation. In five states, 
in 1955, a few special certificates could be obtained 
only upon passing written examinations, and some, 
such as administrators’ certificates, required evidence 
of teaching experience. In countries outside the 
United States certificates are commonly granted on 
the basis of credentials also; however, admission to 
the college program for the education of teachers 
frequently is by written examination and in a few 
countries is based upon both credentials and exami- 
nation (13). 

Significant trends in staff certification were identi- 
fied by Armstrong and Stinnett (1) as trends toward: 
(a) lengthening the program of teacher education 
for certification at all levels; (b) issuing one type of 
certificate for the different levels of preparation; (c) 
indicating broad fields, rather than narrow subject 
Preparation; (d) achieving reciprocity relationships 
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among the states; (e) making certification specifica- 
tions minimal and general rather thar detailed; (f) 
eliminating differences in the minimum requirements 
for elementary- and secondary-school teaching by 
various means; and (g) eliminating life certificates. 
Stone (11) cited these additional trends: (a) involv- 
ing the classroom teacher more actively in the devel- 
opment of certification standards, and (b) improving 
standards for administrators’ certificates. Stinnet (10) 
reported that the issuing of a certificate of eligibility 
(authorization to seek employment), culminating in 
a standard certificate after employment, is a recent 
trend in some states. 

CONTROL AND ADMINISTRATION OF CER- 
TIFICATION. In The Year Book of Education for 
1953 (6) the status of teachers is summarized. In 
the United States, Canada, and other countries having 
similar patterns of government, teachers’ certificates 
are controlled by state or provincial authorities. 
Four of the states in the United States delegate the 
authority to issue certificates to state colleges, and 
six states delegate it to city boards of education. In 
most other countries certification is controlled by 
national departments or bureaus of education. Al- 
though certificates commonly must be held by all 
teachers in public elementary and secondary schools 
in all countries, usually no license is required for 
teaching in private schools or in colleges and uni- 
versities. Nevertheless, in the United States in 1955 
certificates were required for teaching in private 
schools in five states, in public junior colleges in 
16 states, and in professional education courses in 
state teachers colleges in four states (1). 

Countries having highly centralized governments 
direct both the certification and the employment of 
public-school teachers. Decentralized nations such as 
the United States, where teachers are selected locally, 
enforce certification requirements by state laws hold- 
ing school authorities personally liable for any public 
money paid to noncertificated teachers for instruction. 

The principles of certification, as outlined by the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers (14), 
refer mainly to the control and administration of 
certification authority. These principles include the 
following: certification is a state function; there 
should be one source of authority for certification; 
certificates should be issued by a professional body; 
certificates should be based on both academic and 
professional preparation; laws should be differenti- 
ated or specific; certificates should be simple in form 
and easily administered; certification regulations 
should not be retroactive; the original certificate 
should be probationary; and rural teachers should 
have special certificates. 

Frazier (5) pointed out that certificates in most 
states may be lost through either expiration or revo- 
TA Ka aged may be revoked by those who 

= : * 
causes are immorality, gross insubordination “age 
petence, intemperance, unprofessi: pee eee 
violation of contract Guat “ge eae zaji 
A y the revocation occurs 


after a trial in which the teacher has a right to answer 
accusations made against him. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION. There 
are commonly two major types of certificates issued 
in the United States: the standard and the substand- 
ard. The standard certificate is issued to those who 
meet the requirements for teaching or supervising in 
the position for which the certificate is issued. The 
substandard or emergency certificate is granted to 
persons who cannot qualify for the standard certifi- 
cate but who are the best available for a specific 
position. The substandard certificate, commonly lim- 
ited to one year, usually may be renewed only if the 
holder has obtained additional college credit since 
the date it was issued. The Research Division of the 
National Education Association (8) reported that, in 
1956, 6 percent of the teachers in the United States 
held temporary certificates and 3 percent held regular 
certificates that did not meet current requirements 
for their positions. 

There are several types of standard certificates. The 
most common is the “probationary,” “limited,” or 
“provisional,” which is in effect from three to four 
years, It usually is issued upon the completion of four 
years of college work and may be renewed upon evi- 
dence of prescribed additional preparation or, in some 
states, of teaching experience. In a few states it is not 
renewable but can be succeeded by a higher-level 
certificate. According to Woellner and Wood (15), in 
many states the number of renewals is limited, and at 
the end of a specified time the teacher must qualify 
for the next higher certificate or drop out of teaching. 

The second common type of standard certificate is 
the “professional,” “continuing,” or “permanent” cer- 
tificate granted for a stated period of study, usually 
one year, beyond that required for the probationary 
certificate. Frequently it is valid for six to ten years 
and may be renewed upon evidence of prescribed 
additional training. A third type of certificate, found 
in an increasing number of states, is the “specialist” 
certificate, usually granted after six years of college 
Preparation. All but a few states have discontinued 
the issuance of a fourth type, the “life” certificate, 
issued to experienced teachers. 

Each state in the United States establishes its own 
standards for certification;.in no two states are they 
exactly the same (15). According to Armstrong and 
Stinnett (1), approximately one thousand separately 
named types of certificates were issued in the United 
States in 1949; one state issued sixty types, whereas 
another issued only one type. Designated general re- 
quirements in 1955 included citizenship in 31 states, 
an oath of allegiance or loyalty in 29, recommenda- 
tions from the teacher-education institution or of a 
school employing official in 40, evidence of em- 
ployment within the state before issuance of a certifi- 
cate in 13, a general health endorsement in 26, and 
the completion of a special course relating to the 
history or the geography of the state in 17. A mini- 
mum age of 17 was required in two states, of 18 
in thirty states, of 19 in three states, and of 20 in 
three states. 

In 1955 the academic and professional require- 
ments for teaching in elementary schools ranged from 
a college degree in 31 states to less than a year’s 
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collegiate preparation in one. For teaching in second- 
ary schools they ranged from five years of college 
preparation in four states, to four years in 45 states, 
to less preparation than that for a degree in four 
states. Administrators’ certificates required the mas- 
ter’s degree in the 45 states in which they were issued 
and in addition usually required from two to four 
years of teaching experience (1). 

General education requirements refer to courses of 
broad value for any person without regard to his 
vocation, as contrasted with courses in the student's 
chosen area of specialization or with courses related 
directly to teaching procedures. General education 
requirements ranged from 16 to 73 semester hours 
for elementary certificates based on degrees in 29 
states. For secondary-school teachers such require- 
ments ranged from six to 48 semester hours. 

Required semester hours in professional education 
for elementary-school teachers ranged from none in 
one state to forty in another, and from six to 27 
semester hours for secondary-school teachers. There 
was wide variation from state to state in the required 
semester hours of directed teaching. Further, although 
this requirement is most often stated as an explicit 
credit requirement it is sometimes given more gen- 
erally as so many hours for professional laboratory 
experience, including directed teaching. Median pro- 
fessional education requirements were 24 hours for 
elementary- and 18 for secondary-school teachers. 

EVALUATION OF EFFECTIVENESS OF CER- 
TIFICATION REQUIREMENTS. It seems fair to 
say that the effectiveness of certification requirements 
has not been studied in any experimental sense. 
Instead, the few available investigations tend to ex- 
amine their effectiveness in terms of the opinions 
of administrators. For example, Shuster (9) found 
that 74 percent of 441 principals in Virginia in 1949- 
50 believed that teachers without professional prepa- 
ration had more initial problems of adjustment to 
classroom teaching than beginning teachers who met 
state certification requirements, and that those 
teachers with the most professional preparation 
tended more frequently to convert nonprofessional 
certificates to professional certificates and remain 
in the profession, while those with few or no pro- 
fessional courses tended to drop out of the profession. 
AUGUST 1957 EARL W. ANDERSON 
ELFREDA M. RUSHER 
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This article includes data on age, sex, marital 
status, preparation, teaching experience, intelligence 
and academic ability, attitudes, health, and family 
background that describe teachers as persons. The 
major sources of significant statistics regarding the 
characteristics of teachers are few. These are, for the 
Most part, reports of studies in the United States by 
the National Education Association and by the 
United States Office of Education, as well as informa- 
tion regarding teachers in other countries found in 
The Year Book of Education. 

AGE. The National Education Association Re- 
search Division (19) reported that in 1956 the 
median age of all public-school teachers in the United 
States was 43 years; for men it was 35 years, and 
for women, 46 years. The distribution by age groups 
was as follows: 25 years or under, 11 percent; 26 to 
35 years, 24 percent; 36 to 55 years, 53 percent; 56 
to 65 years, 11 percent; and 66 years or over, 1 
percent. The median male teacher was 11 years 
younger than the median woman teacher. This differ- 
ence is further accentuated by the fact that almost 
twice as large a proportion of the men were under 
35 and almost twice as large a proportion of the 
women were over 55. The median age of substitute 
teachers was 44 years in 1954 (20). In 1950 the 
median age of superintendents of city schools was 
49 years, and of rural schools, 47 years (15). The 
median age of college presidents, professors, and in- 
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structors was 39 years in 1950 (35). Eight percent 
of the public-school teachers in 1890 were 45 years 
of age or older; this proportion increased to 17 per- 
cent in 1930 and to 36 percent in 1950. 

SEX. In 1956 in the United States, there was a 
heavy preponderance of women teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools and of men teachers in the institu- 
tions of higher education, with almost an even 
balance of men and women in the secondary schools. 
The proportion of men in the teaching population in 
the elementary and secondary schools increased from 
17 percent in 1890 to 21 percent in 1930 (36) and 
to 28 percent in 1956 (19). The report of the N.E.A. 
Research Division also revealed that men teachers 
outnumbered women only in the 25-to-36 age group, 
that 14 percent of the elementary teachers and one 
half of the secondary-school teachers were men, and 
that the distribution by sex was approximately the 
same in rural as in urban areas. The ratio of female 
to male substitute teachers was 14 to one in 1954 
(20). Male substitute teachers were found mostly in 
the secondary schools. In Missouri (37) the Negro 
schools maintained a consistently higher average per- 
cent of men teachers than did the schools for whites. 
Utah consistently employed a significantly greater 
percent of men teachers in public high schools than 
did any other state. In the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion for the years 1953-54 (1) it was reported that 
the proportion of women on college faculties had 
increased from 12 percent in 1869 to 23 percent in 
1953. In Negro institutions of higher education, 39 
percent of the teachers were women. In 1953 the 
percents of women in higher education by types of 
schools were as follows: technical schools, 10; uni- 
versities, 17; theological schools, 18; junior colleges, 
33; liberal-arts colleges, 34; teachers colleges, 43. 

The Year Book of Education for 1953 (10) pre- 
sents statistics relating to teachers in England, Italy, 
and Japan. In England women held 72 percent of 
the teaching positions in primary schools, 40 percent 
in secondary modern schools, and 54 percent in sec- 
ondary grammar schools. In Italy women occupied 
all teaching positions in nursery schools, 73 percent 
in primary schools, 49 percent in secondary schools, 
and two percent in the universities. In Japan women 
occupied 22 percent of the teaching positions in lower 
secondary schools and 22 percent in the upper sec- 
ondary schools. 

MARITAL STATUS. Between 1931 and 1956 the 
proportion of women teachers in the public schools 
in the United States who were married had tripled. 
In 1931 in the United States married women teachers 
constituted 13 percent of the staff in the public 
secondary schools and 21 percent in the public ele- 
mentary schools (36). In 1956, 83 percent of the 
men and 54 percent of the women teachers in the 
public elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States were married. Of all teachers, 39 per- 
cent were married women, 25 percent were single 
women, 23 percent were married men, 4 percent 
were single men, and 9 percent were divorced 
separated, or widowed men and women. There were 
fewer divorced, separated, and widowed among 
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women teachers than among women in the entire 
labor force—12 percent compared with 23 percent. 
Married men outnumbered single men in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; married women out- 
numbered single women in the elementary grades, 
but single women were relatively more numerous in 
secondary schools. In secondary schools, 41 percent 
of the women and 84 percent of the men teachers 
were married; in elementary schools, 59 percent of 
the women teachers and 80 percent of the men were 
married (19). 

PREPARATION. Butts and Cremin (4) reported 
that during the early days in the United States the 
elementary-school teacher frequently knew only 
enough about his subject matter to be able to pass 
his knowledge on to his students. He had completed 
the common school and in a very limited number 
of instances had attended a local academy for a short 
period of time. Specific professional preparation of 
teachers was almost unknown. An early commentary 
is that of Samuel R. Hall (34), who stated that in 
1829 some teachers received no instruction except 
what they received in common schools; others were 
working their way through college by teaching. 

In 1930-31 two thirds of the public-school teachers 
in the United States did not have four years of col- 
lege preparation (36). The elementary teachers were 
much less well prepared than were the secondary 
teachers, teachers in larger communities had the 
highest level of preparation, and those with degrees 
came to a larger extent from privately controlled 
colleges and universities than from public institutions. 
College-prepared teachers had spent from one fifth 
to one fourth of their college study in professional 
education courses. 

The N.E.A. Research Division (19) reported that 
in 1956 more than three fourths of the public-school 
teachers in the United States held a bachelor’s degree. 
The proportion holding masters’ degrees increased 
between 1931 and 1956, from less than 1 percent 
to 13 percent of the elementary teachers, and from 
13 to 44 percent of the secondary teachers. One third 
of the teachers had received their highest degrees 
between 1951 and 1956; one third had attended a 
college session in 1954 or 1955; and about 46 percent 
had attended a summer session at least once during 
the four summers of 1952-55. Studies covering 20 to 
36 states of the United States showed that the pro- 
portion of elementary-school teachers holding bache- 
lors’ degrees increased from 49 percent to 70 percent 
in the eight-year period from 1948-49 to 1956-57. 
The proportion with less than sixty hours of college 
credit dropped from 17 to 5 percent (18). 

In 1954, of the teachers in 637 degree-granting 
institutions 41 percent held doctors’ degrees, 21 per- 
cent held masters’ degrees plus one year of further 
study, 28 percent held masters’ degrees with less 
than one year of further study, whereas 10 percent 
held less than a master’s degree (17). 

In Canada the status and position of teachers 
varies greatly from province to province (10). In 
1953 about 25 percent of all teachers were university 
graduates, the majority of these being on secondary- 
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school staffs. In the older provinces practically all 
high-school teachers were university graduates, but 
in the newer provinces much instruction was given 
by teachers with incomplete degree standing. The 
proportion of elementary-school teachers holding uni- 
versity degrees, though not large, was increasing. 
About 10 percent of the normal-school and 75 per- 
cent of university staff members had PhD or EdD 
degrees, 

Studies by the American Association of School 
Administrators (15) revealed that in 1950 six or 
more years of college preparation had been received 
by 46 percent of the city superintendents in the 
United States, with at least five years attained by 
98 percent of them. Six percent held the doctor's 
degree. Rural superintendents were not as highly edu- 
cated as were those in cities, with 64 percent holding 
masters’ or higher degrees. 

TEACHING EXPERIENCE, A report of the NEA 
Research Division (19) showed that in 1956 the 
median total teaching experience for men in the 
elementary and secondary schools in the United 
States was 8 years, and for women, 15 years. 
The median experience reported by teachers almost 
doubled in the period from 1931 to 1956: an increase 
from 10 to 15 years for elementary-school teachers, 
and from 6 to 12 years for those in the secondary 
schools. In 1956 the typical teacher had taught in 
three school systems. About one tenth of the teachers 
were in their first or second year of teaching. 

Men had a higher mobility rate than women. 
Women had averaged almost six years in each of 
three systems, and men had averaged slightly less 
than four years in each of two school systems. 
Teachers in large cities made the fewest moves; 
those in rural schools had the greatest mobility, Seven 
out of ten of the men and of the single women re- 
ported uninterrupted teaching careers. Ninety-five 
percent of the most recent breaks in the teaching 
service of men were for further study, employment 
in a nonteaching position, or military service. Mar- 
riage, full-time homemaking, pregnancy, and child- 
rearing were the reasons for 64 percent of the most 
recent breaks for women. Fifty-six percent of the 
women and 30 percent of the men reported one or 
more breaks in teaching service. 

INTELLIGENCE AND ACADEMIC ABILITY. 
It was reported in 1953 that over 90 percent of 
teachers were drawn from about the top 20 percent 
of the population in intelligence (10). Persons of 
exceptionally high intelligence, 1Q of 140 and over, 
were less likely to enter teaching. Women teachers, 
especially at the elementary level, tended to show 
lower clerical and persuasive (salesmanship) interests 
and higher artistic ones than the general run. Men 
seemed to be higher in social service and lower in 
mechanical interests than those in most other occu- 
pational groups, as shown in their scores on the 
Kuder Preference Record and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. 

In an early study, Learned and Wood (13) dis- 
covered that prospective teachers’ average scores on 
tests given in 1928 were below the average scores 
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of all groups compared except business, art, agricul- 
ture, and secretarial candidates. However, in tests 
given in 1932 the artists scored above the teachers. 
In both examinations the men scored higher than 
members of any other large occupational group ex- 
cept (in the second test) engineers. When the pro- 
spective teachers were compared with the seniors at 
four public high schools in Pennsylvania, the scores 
of 12 percent of the seniors were above the median 
score of the prospective teachers, and 22 percent of 
the seniors scored better than 25 percent of the 
teachers. Seven percent of the prospective teachers 
made lower scores than 36 percent of the high-school 
students. Thirteen percent of the high-school partici- 
pants scored higher than 44 percent of the college 
group. 

More recently Northern (23) found, after studying 
312 college students, that in intelligence, English 
proficiency, and high-school and college achievement, 
students who were preparing to teach were inferior 
to students who were pursuing work in arts, science, 
agriculture and home economics, engineering, and 
business administration. 

Turner (31) reported that Sydney Teachers College 
students with two years’ training there performed as 
well on the National Teacher Examination as a 
four-year trained group in 21 institutions in the 
United States; the four-year group at Sydney was 
distinctly superior to the United States group. 

ATTITUDES. “Attitudes” in this report refers to 
the way in which teachers view themselves, their 
work, and their fellow teachers; no reference has 
been made to ideas of others about teachers. Studies 
of three types dealing with social and political atti- 
tudes of teachers, attitudes of teachers toward the 
job (including morale), and teachers’ attitudes to- 
ward students were found to contribute significant 
information in relation to teacher attitudes. 

Social attitude scales tend to show teachers as 
being more liberal in their opinions than members 
of the general public (10). They ranged from ex- 
treme conservatives to communists. Girls became 
teachers because they liked to work with young 
people, but boys became interested in teaching a 
particular subject. Both boys and girls selected teach- 
ing because of their desire to be of service to children, 
for leadership opportunities, because of encourage- 
ment from others, to secure permanent employment, 
or because of good working conditions in teaching. 

Attitudes of outstandingly poor and good teachers, 
as nominated by their principals, were studied by 
Wandt (33). The teachers were requested to react 
to 24 positive statements. He concluded that good 
elementary teachers expressed more favorable atti- 
tudes in general than did good secondary teachers. 

Tuttle (32) surveyed 147 members of college 
faculties scattered from Ohio to the Pacific. He found 
that 90 percent of the teachers wished to be known 
as reverent persons and 95 percent as altruistic. 
Nine out of ten believed that work was normally 
satisfying. Ninety-seven percent believed that the 
principle of equal rights was fundamentally sound. 
In their reaction to words, 72 percent bristled when 


hearing the word “cynicism”; “oblivion” disturbed 
54 percent; and 84 percent approved of “faith in 
man.” 

An exhaustive study of students in teachers colleges 
in New South Wales (9) revealed little change in 
a wide range of attitudes assessed at the beginning 
and end of a two-year course. 

Clarke and Burke (6) concluded that those who 
became teachers generally had lower needs or desires 
for prestige, income, and professional recognition 
than the general average. They also had lower levels 
of salary aspiration than nonteacher groups. Morale 
was found to be higher among elementary teachers 
than among those in the secondary schools. 

On the basis of sixty interviews with Chicago 
teachers, Becker (2) concluded that the teacher con- 
ceived of herself as a professional with specialized 
training and knowledge in the field of her school 
activity of teaching and taking care of children. To 
her the parent was a person who lacked such back- 
ground and was, therefore, unable to understand 
the teacher's problems properly. For the teacher 
the school was a place in which the entrance of the 
parent was always potentially dangerous. The prin- 
cipal was expected to provide a defense against 
parental interference and student revolt by support- 
ing and protecting the teacher whenever her authority 
was challenged. 

Information compiled by Seeger (27) from peri- 
odicals covering a twenty-year period showed that 
teachers’ attitudes toward administration changed in 
this period from subservient acceptance to desire for 
active and democratic participation in curriculum 
and policy. Seeger felt that much confusion remained 
in teacher attitudes toward administration, with little 
of a decisive nature having been achieved as to 
teacher attitudes toward administration and super- 
vision over the twenty-year period studied. 

In 1945 the N.E.A. Research Division (21) studied 
the attitudes of nearly 5000 teachers toward teaching. 
Of these teachers, 66 percent of the women urban 
teachers and 74 percent of the women rural teachers 
reported that if given a chance to start over again 
they probably or certainly would teach; this same 
attitude was expressed by 43 percent of the rural 
men teachers and 44 percent of the urban men 
teachers. Five percent of all rural teachers and 8 
percent of all urban teachers reported that they 
certainly would not become teachers if they were 
living their lives over again. About one woman of 
every eight regarded teaching as the most advan- 
tageous and most exciting of the professions. 

Rogers (26) in 1952 submitted specific statements 
of opinion to male graduates of the State University 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York, in order to 
determine masculine reactions to teaching in the 
elementary school. The statements favoring teaching 
which were checked the most frequently included the 
following: (a) I am proud of being an elementary- 
school teacher. (b) More men are needed in the 
elementary school. (c) I feel that the work I am 
doing is very important and worthy of me as a man. 
(d) Adolescent boys need a man teacher, (e) If 1 
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had it to do again, I would become an elementary- 
school teacher. The most significant negative state- 
ment of opinion included the following: The male 
elementary teacher tends to hold a position that is 
socially inferior in the community. 

The opinions and attitudes of former Michigan 
teachers who had taught five years or less, in regard 
to teacher status, teaching profession, and adminis- 
trative and community relationships, were surveyed 
by Pepper (24). He received replies to a question- 
naire from 210 rural and urban teachers in Michigan 
who had left the profession after having taught five 
years or less. He reported the following negative 
reactions: (a) Most teachers do not desire to return 
to teaching. (b) Only a small percentage of the men 
teachers would choose teaching again. (c) Most 
women teachers feel that teaching offers limited 
opportunities for marriage. (d) Teachers do not con- 
sider cultural advantages of teaching as great as 
generally publicized. (e) Communities in general do 
not accept teachers as permanent members of the 
community. (f) Communities generally show only 
a mild interest in housing problems of teachers. (g) 
Most teachers feel they are more restricted socially 
than are members of other leading professions. He 
reported the following positive reactions: (a) Teach- 
ers in general enjoy working with students and 
fellow teachers. (b) A majority of the teachers 
believe that young people should be encouraged to 
become teachers. (c) Most teachers rate their pro- 
fession high from a social-prestige standpoint. 

According to Snyder (28), teachers felt that their 
major problems resulted from unsatisfactory policies 
of school administration, inadequate grievance chan- 
nels, inadequate supervision and superimposed meth- 
ods, disproportionate recognition, and unsatisfactory 
personal relationships. 

The Year Book of Education (10) indicated that 
the rank order of major annoyances and disadvan- 
tages as reported by teachers in Ceylon was: salary 
too low, little appreciation of the real value of the 
teacher, social prestige too low, promotion too slow, 
unfavorable working conditions, too much super- 
vision by others who often are not qualified, too 
many petty restrictions and routine clerical jobs, 
considerable nervous strain, and too little opportunity 
for creative work. 

One hundred and fifty experienced elementary 
teachers (12) reported that 50 percent of their an- 
noyances related to concern over the behavior of 
children; 25 percent were problems concerned with 
school organization; 15 percent dealt with out-of- 
school obligations and pressures; and 10 percent were 
related to teachers’ professional status. Eighty-four 
percent of these problems or situations touched the 
behavior of children. The patterns of child behavior 
most distressing to teachers were those which violated 
the teachers’ personal standards or challenged their 
roles as leaders, disciplinarians, and instructors. 

Hunter (11) made a study of teacher morale. He 
found that more than half the teachers believed that 
teachers were not competent in handling atypical 
students, school discipline was not wholesome, sup- 
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plies and equipment were inadequate, teaching load 
was too heavy, there was financial insecurity, recog- 
nition and reward for exceptional services was lack- 
ing, worth was not properly evaluated, and advance- 
ment and promotion were not on merit. 

Stouffer’s research (29) on the behavior problems 
of children as viewed by teachers and mental hygien- 
ists was a repetition of the study made by Wickman 
in 1928 and was designed to find out whether signifi- 
cant changes in the judgments reported by Wickman 
had occurred since that time. It was found that 
behavior-problem children in school were still identi- 
fied by annoying, disorderly, aggressive, untruthful, 
and disobedient behavior. It was also made clear that 
teachers of 1952 were more sensitive to student be- 
havior indicative of social and emotional maladjust- 
ment than were Wickman’s teachers. 

Attitudes of teachers toward student behavior, as 
determined by the NEA Research Division (22) in 
1955, were that it was not nearly as bad as stated 
by press and radio, 64 percent; not quite as bad, 28 
percent; as bad, 7 percent; a little worse, 1 percent; 
a lot worse, 2 percent. Less than 4 percent of students 
were trouble makers according to 87 percent of the 
teachers. Only 6 percent felt that students frequently 
misbehaved, whereas 95 percent felt that the attitude 
of parents was good in meeting problems of student 
behavior. 

Symonds (30) studied 19 teachers by means of 
tests, interviews, and observations. He concluded that 
methods and procedures learned during college prep- 
aration may influence teaching superficially but that 
they do not determine the nature of the relation of 
a teacher to his students or the teachers’ basic atti- 
tude with regard to teaching. 

HEALTH. The health of the teacher has been 
studied through investigations of physical and mental 
disabilities and through reports of amounts of teacher 
absence due to illness. Authoritative and up-to-date 
information based on research is scarce, and many 
writings on the topic are of the hortatory, discursive 
type. 

A broad survey of teacher health was made by 
the N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teachers (16) 
in 1938. Findings from questionnaires returned by 
5150 teachers revealed that: (a) teachers thought 
they had as much good health as they would have 
had in some other vocation; (b) about 15 to 20 per- 
cent lacked the vigorous health needed for successful 
classroom work; (c) the health of teachers in general 
was improving; (d) mortality rates were among the 
lowest for any occupation; (e) the presence of intense 
and persistent worries stood out as a health hazard; 
(f) among the leading physical handicaps and dis- 
eases of teaching were colds, grippe, tonsillitis, the 
common respiratory diseases, digestive and nervous 
disorders, heart trouble, menstrual disorders, rheuma- 
tism, and abnormal blood pressure; and (g) defects 
of eyes and teeth were not listed as serious health 
hazards. 

Reports of health examinations given to 843 
teachers in one city (38) revealed that more than 
half of these teachers had defective eyes, more than 
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a third had two or more positive findings or an item 
of medical history which could have a significant 
after-effect, only one eighth was free from defects 
and had a negative history, and there was a definite 
and expected increase in the number of positive 
findings with age. Zindwer also found that one fourth 
had had minor surgery and almost as many had had 
major surgery. He believed that the findings of fewer 
than one sixteenth with emotional disturbances was 
too low and was due to difficulties involved in routine 
detection. 

An early broad survey of the problem in the 
United States was reported in 1924 by Carrothers 
(5) who found the following significant differences 
among teachers: (a) women had more days of re- 
corded sickness than men; (b) married women had 
more days of recorded sickness than single women; 
(c) single men had more days of recorded sickness 
than married men; and (d) younger teachers had 
more days of recorded sickness than older ones. He 
also reported that factors such as size of classes, 
type of school, teaching in foreign or congested sec- 
tions, age, experience, salary, and years of education 
bore no significant relation to the number of days 
of sick leave taken each year. 

Findings by Gould (8) were substantially the same 
as those of Carrothers. In addition, he reported that 
teachers of atypical classes were absent 54 percent 
more than those of kindergarten classes, and that 
teachers of sixth-grade classes were absent 33 percent 
more than those of first-grade classes. 

The records of routine biennial medical examina- 
tions of 10,331 teachers showed that 64 percent of 
them had physical defects and that 7 percent were 
considered to have defects of a degree or character 
to warrant an early follow-up examination (3). De- 
fects in vision or hearing, dental defects, heart and 
circulatory system abnormalities, overweight, under- 
weight, various orthopedic defects, and unsatisfactory 
skin conditions were found in significant percentages. 
Older groups had more defects than the younger ones. 

Randall (25) analyzed teacher absences over an 
eight-year period, from 1942-50, and noted increases 
in absence occurring as the war progressed, followed 
by a gradual decrease after the war ended. The three 
major causes of absence analyzed were respiratory 
conditions, nervous conditions, and obstetrical-gyne- 
cological conditions. 

In 1956 the N.E.A. Research Division (19) reported 
that 58 percent of rural and 40 percent of urban 
teachers reported no absence due to illness in the 
entire school year. Of men teachers, 54 percent 
reported no absence; for women, the figure was 44 
percent. The median absence for all teachers was 
1.3 days for the year. Only 4.3 percent reported as 
many as ten days of absence due to illness. 

FAMILY BACKGROUND. An early report of 
teachers in 17 states made by Coffman (7) in 1911 
showed that 70 percent of the men and 45 percent 
of the women teachers were the children of farmers, 
and that only 7 percent of the men and 8 percent of 
the women were children of men in professional 
work. Teachers in 1956 came from families of 
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farmers, managerial and self-employed persons, and 
professional and semi-professional workers in larger 
proportions than is true of adult Americans in general 
(19). Thirty-four percent of the men, 43 percent of 
the women, 43 percent of the rural, and 38 percent 
of the urban teachers had parents, brothers, or sisters 
who had been teachers. 

Examination of the socio-economic background of 
student teachers in Victoria teachers colleges in 
1951 in Australia revealed that in general they came 
from employee groups. Female students came from 
homes of a higher socio-economic level than did the 
males (14). 

The Year Book of Education (10) stated that in 
Australia students entering state teachers colleges 
came from lower-middle-class homes. The occupa- 
tions of their parents were in commerce, public ad- 
ministration, industry, and building and construction. 
In Ecuador, candidates for teaching positions were 
drawn from the respectable, though economically 
weak, middle classes, as in all Latin-American 
countries, 
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Conditions of service are part of the over-all 
attractiveness of an occupation. As such they are 
not necessarily unique to a certain calling, such as 
teaching. Research on conditions of service for school 
staffs consists largely of surveys of practice. How- 
ever, from these surveys are being developed bodies 
of principles that may serve as guides to further 
progress. The conditions of service covered in this 
article are leaves of absence, pensions and retirement 
pay, insurance, and promotion and reassignment 
within systems. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE. Leaves of absence origi- 
nally were only within the province of the employer 
to give. In time, pressure for economic security 
caused payments for leave, particularly sick leave, 
to become regarded as an obligation. Today both 
employer and employee accept them as an economic 
necessity, with educators being no exception (15). 

Leaves for Sickness. Some reasons for granting sick 
leave are: Both instructors and students are protected 
when the instructor remains out of the classroom for 
sufficient time to recover from an illness. When salary 
is paid for such absence, staff morale is heightened. A 
policy on sick leave places school and college em- 
ploying authorities in the position of being fair. 

For elementary- and secondary-school teachers the 
policy of granting some sick leave on full pay has 
been growing steadily. Detailed information is avail- 
able for urban school districts of over 2500 total 
population. Such a policy was in effect in 67 percent 
of the urban school districts in 1931, 78 percent in 
1941, 95 percent in 1951, and 98 percent in 1956. 
In 1956 another 1 percent of the school districts 
granted sick leave with full pay, less the pay of the 
substitute teacher. The remaining 1 percent gave no 
pay for sick leave (26, 27). 

Although more school districts are granting sick 
leave with pay, the number of days granted has re- 
mained about constant. For urban school districts of 
30,000 to 100,000 total population, the median num- 
ber of days of sick leave on full pay in 1931 was 11, 
in 1951 it was 12, and in 1956 it was 10. 

The protection afforded teachers in rural areas is 
not known in the same detail as that for urban 
teachers, but state statutes on sick leave apply to 
both. In 25 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii, sick leave is established in the statutes 
or the state board of education regulations. Under 
most of these statutes minimum leave is usually man- 
datory, but local school boards are authorized to 
exceed the minimum. In other states sick leave is 
granted by school boards under power implied from 
their authority to enter into contracts for the employ- 
ment of teachers (25). 

The prevailing and developing policy on sick leave 
for elementary- and sacondary-school teachers in each 
of the states is usually studied and made known by 
the state education associations. For example, for 
New York State in 1955 the typical practice in 
school districts was to grant ten days annually, the 
Proportion of districts reaching this amount increas- 
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ing with each annual survey (36). This experience 
parallels that indicated by the national surveys. 

The provision for staff sick leave in higher educa- 
tion is quite different from that in the public schools. 
In 1940, of 33 member institutions of the Association 
of American Universities very few had definitely 
formulated regulations governing faculty leaves of 
absence for illness (12). Surveys show that some in- 
stitutions prefer not to have any rules but to handle 
each case as it comes up. The usual way of meeting 
the problem is for the teaching program to be rear- 
ranged or the work to be carried on by associates. 

A survey of 1002 degree-granting institutions in 
1954 indicated that only 43 percent of the 679 report- 
ing had a specific policy on sick leave with full pay. 
Thirty-five percent of them permitted two weeks; 23 
percent, four weeks; 17 percent, three weeks; and 
the remainder, various other amounts (22). 

By type of institution, the percents reporting a 
specific sick leave policy were: state universities, 44; 
nonpublic universities, 21; municipal universities, 67; 
land-grant colleges, 49; state colleges, 65; teachers 
colleges, 80; nonpublic colleges under 500 enrollment, 
29; nonpublic colleges of 500-999 enrollment, 28; 
and nonpublic colleges of 1000 and over, 24. 

CUMULATION OF LEAVE. The cumulation of sick 
leave so that the occasional long illness may be 
covered is an important aspect of sick-leave policy so 
far as the peace of mind of the individual teacher is 
concerned. Of 247 secondary schools of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools surveyed in 1942, one fourth reported no 
organized program of sick leave (37). In regard to 
the accumulation of sick leave, almost all respondents 
stated that this principle was essential to teacher wel- 
fare; the main reason why little was done was lack 
of planning. 

This situation has been changing rapidly in the 
public-school systems of the country. For urban 
school systems, 14 percent permitted unused leave 
to accumulate in 1931, 33 percent in 1941, 85 per- 
cent in 1951, and 91 percent in 1956 (26, 27). In 
1956 the median number of days to which sick leave 
with full salary could accumulate was thirty. 

Cumulative sick leave as a stated policy is not 
nearly so prevalent in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. In 1954, of 679 reporting institutions only 125, 
or 18 percent, permitted the unused sick leave to 
accumulate beyond the end of the academic year 
(22). Of this number 26 percent reported no limit 
on the amount of time that could accumulate. In 
the remaining group the most frequently reported 
amount of time that could accumulate was three 
months. 

It is clear that degree-granting institutions as a 
group have lagged behind public-school systems on 
sick-leave policy. It is not clear, however, what effect 
this condition may have on staffing the colleges and 
universities or what the effect is on the morale of 
the staff. 

EMERGING Principles. From the surveys of sick- 
leave practice in public-school systems, principles are 
being developed which may guide the revision and 
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adoption of policies in the future. These principles 
are as follows (15, 27): (a) Steps should be taken 
to keep absence for illness to a minimum through 
preventive measures, such as providing for physical 
examinations before employment and at regular inter- 
vals after employment and providing working condi- 
tions that promote health. (b) The sick-leave policy 
should be clearly stated. (c) The amount of pay for 
teachers who are absent and the number of days for 
which pay is granted should be determined by past 
experience with teacher absences in the school system, 
by the financial resources of the school system, and 
by current practice in similar communities. (d) Some 
protection should be provided for long periods of 
illness. (e) The sick-leave policy should be safe- 
guarded against abuse. (f) During the absence of 
regular instructors, students should be under the in- 
struction of capable substitutes. 

Leaves for Miscellaneous Reasons. Commonly, 
public elementary- and secondary-school teachers are 
granted leave for brief periods for absence for reasons 
besides illness. These leaves are usually without loss 
of full salary. In 1956, 383 school districts of over 
30,000 total population permitted leaves for these 
reasons (7): 94 percent for death in the immediate 
family, 69 percent for attending educational meet- 
ings, 66 percent for visiting other schools, 63 percent 
for illness in the immediate family, 47 percent for 
answering a court summons, and smaller percents 
for a variety of other reasons. 

Extended Leaves of Absence. Extended leaves of 
absence are granted chiefly to married women for 
maternity and to teachers preparing for improved 
service. 

Since the bias against employing married women 
in public schools has all but disappeared, the policy 
of granting leave for maternity is increasing. Such 
leave is ordinarily granted for a year or more and 
is without pay. Of urban school systems, 50 percent 
reported having a maternity-leave policy in 1951 
(27) and 67 percent in 1956 (26). 

Increasingly school systems have been adopting 
policies encouraging teachers to use extended periods 
of time for professional improvement, In 1931, 43 
percent of the urban school systems granted extended 
leave for professional study. In 1956 the percent was 
66. Of the school systems having this policy in 1956, 
69 percent paid no salary, 21 percent paid half salary, 
and the others made some other arrangement for 
partial pay (26, 27). In 1956, also, extended leaves 
were granted by 54 percent of the urban school 
systems for exchange teaching in other countries, 31 
percent for travel, and 27 percent for exchange teach- 
ing in the United States. 

Sabbatical leave for college and university staffs 
has been studied by several different groups. A 1931 
survey of 419 institutions on the American Council 
on Education accredited list showed 44 percent with 
a sabbatical leave system (2). An evaluation of 
plans for sabbatical leaves in 57 institutions of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools showed that less than one fourth of the 
institutions had an acceptable plan that was incor- 
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porated into institutional policy, and that of those 
eligible only 10 percent or less used the plan (11). 

A 1947 survey of 52 land-grant institutions showed 
29 that granted sabbaticals (33). In 102 colleges and 
universities for Negroes, extended leaves were de- 
scribed as authorized excuses from the job rather 
than as sabbatical leaves (16). In 1954, 49 percent 
of 679 reporting degree-granting institutions had no 
announced policy for advanced study with pay. 
Among the institutions with formal plans, the mode 
in practices was to treat members of all staff ranks 
alike, to pay full salary for a half year or half salary 
for a full year, and to grant this privilege after six 
years of service (22). 

Actually, there are many more variations in policy 
on extended leaves for the staffs of both the public 
schools and the higher-education institutions than 
have been described here. But for both types the 
concept of the sabbatical leave appears to fall far 
short of realization. 

PENSIONS AND RETIREMENT PAY. The rea- 
soning on which teacher retirement plans rest is that 
since education is conducted for the public good, a 
retirement system should contribute to the effective- 
ness of education. Retirement plans are believed to 
make such a contribution through serving these pur- 
poses: (a) attracting persons of high ability to teach- 
ing and holding them for a career in education, (b) 
enhancing the morale of teachers, (c) permitting 
teachers to devote their full energies to teaching, and 
(d) retiring teachers whose usefulness has been un- 
dermined by age or disability (1). 

History, Retirement and pension systems for 
teachers grew out of small voluntary associations 
established as early as 1869 in some of the large 
cities. These mutual-benefit plans were designed pri- 
marily to provide mutual aid in time of need (35). 
The inadequacies of mutual-benefit plans led to the 
appropriation of public funds, beginning about 1895, 
and some governmental units assumed full responsi- 
bility for old-age protection of teachers through the 
establishment of pension plans. However, most of 
the development of retirement plans for groups of 
educators at all levels of instruction has taken place 
in the twentieth century. Today most teacher old- 
age-benefit plans have abandoned the pension idea 
and now provide for contributions both from public 
or institutional funds and from members of the 
system (9, 24). 

Principles of Development. From experience with 
retirement plans, both legal and actuarial, some prin- 
ciples have evolved which may guide further develop- 
ment. The teacher retirement principle in state 
legislation is firmly established as constitutional. Liti- 
gation in recent years has been over questions such 
as vested rights, disability, and optional benefits. 
While each court decision bears only on the facts in 
a particular case under the law in the certain juris- 
diction, the view on one of these aspects—vested 
rights—is that rights under a joint contributory sys- 
tem cannot be impaired, at least after a member has 
been retired (21; 31, p. 189-205: 39). 

As stated below, a few of the more important 
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principles that have grown from the whole retire- 
ment movement seem desirable for systems that 
cover teachers at all levels (1, 24): (a) Costs should 
be provided for, through regular payments made by 
both the teacher and the public or institution. (b) 
The public or institution payments should be suff- 
cient at least to match the members’ contributions. 
(c) The system should be maintained on a sound 
actuarial basis and be subject to periodic investiga- 
tion to insure financial stability. (d) Membership 
should be compulsory, at least by a certain age. (e) 
A retirement allowance proportionate to the number 
of years of service should be provided for teachers 
who become totally and permanently disabled after 
a reasonable period of service. (f) When a member 
meets qualifications for service retirement, a reserve 
sufficient to pay his benefits for life should be set 
aside for that purpose to safeguard his rights after 
retirement. (g) When retirement plans are changed, 
the transition should be reasonable and rights under 
former plans should not be destroyed. 

Present Status. With the exception of South Dakota, 
all public elementary- and secondary-school teachers 
are protected from old-age destitution by state or 
local retirement systems. The teachers of South 
Dakota have Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
(social security) only (30). It was also estimated in 
1957 that if the referendums in prospect resulted 
affirmatively, 63 percent of the school employees 
would be covered by social security by the end of 
the year. The activity in social security for certain 
employees became possible in 1950, but much of 
the action by states in covering teachers took place 
after 1954, when certain amendments were made to 
the Social Security Act. 

An examination of state retirement systems for 
teachers just before the activity in social security 
began showed that practically all of them were of 
the reserve type (24). Normal retirement allowances 
were of the money-purchase type (actuarial equiva- 
lent of contributions) in 29 states and of the fixed- 
benefit type (a fraction of final average salary) in 
18 states. 

This variety in types of systems has increased with 
the adoption of social security. Social security can 
be related to retirement systems for teachers in three 
ways (20, 28); in full supplementation, social security 
is on top of the retirement allowance; in integration 
by coordination, a modified retirement system is con- 
tinued largely—and probably entirely—independent 
of the social security program; and in integration by 
offset, social security and retirement system benefits 
are dovetailed. 

In the state-wide application of social security to 
public-school employees, as of June 1957, eight states 
had taken or were in the process of taking action to 
supplement the existing system with social security; 
and three states, to integrate by offset (30). In addi- 
tion, social security was available to some employees 
in 11 states through local adoptions or on a divisional 
basis (some covered, some not). 

For college and university staffs, the three main 
types of plans for retirement are: contracts with the 
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Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA), 
state and local public retirement plans, and social 
security. In 1954, of 678 degree-granting institutions 
surveyed 247 were covered by a public plan, 218 by 
TIAA; 70 had social security only, and 407 included 
social security with coverage in TIAA and other 
plans (22). 

Social security first became available to teachers 
in private, nonprofit educational institutions in 1950. 
After January 1, 1955, teachers in publicly supported 
higher-educational institutions could become covered 
if a majority of the staff of an institution voted 
affirmatively and a federal-state agreement were con- 
summated (10). By June 1957, at least some em- 
ployees in publicly supported colleges were covered 
in 36 states and three territories (30). 

TIAA is an outgrowth of the free pensions that 
were started in 1905 by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. TIAA itself was estab- 
lished in 1918, and its contracts since 1936 have been 
self-supporting. The number of colleges and univer- 
sities having agreements was 67 in 1925, 118 in 1935, 
260 in 1945, and 409 in 1955 (9, 17, 32). 

In 1952 the College Retirement Equities Fund 
(CREF) was established as a companion organization 
to TIAA. Members may allocate one fourth, one 
third, or one half of their total premium to CREF 
for investment in sound common stocks. Thus, this 
plan is an effort to link retirement income more 
closely with changes in the economy. The value of 
CREF annuity units depends on capital gains or 
losses, dividends, mortality experience, and expenses 
(17). 

People engaged in higher education have particu- 
larly valued freedom to move from institution to 
institution. Under covered institutions, TIAA-CREF 
contracts and social security permit moving without 
loss. These developments in higher education suggest 
a re-examination of the problems of vesting and 
transferability of public retirement systems. 

Appraisal of Present Systems. The most common 
weakness of existing systems is their variation in 
soundness. All sound retirement systems need not 
be identical, but the variations should be in minor 
points rather than in fundamental principles. Some 
retirement plans, otherwise meeting all fundamental 
principles of soundness, may be weak in one respect, 
such as allowance for permanent disability. 

Weaknesses are regularly recognized in studies of 
retirement systems. On the matter of reciprocity a 
study of two states and three municipal retirement 
systems for teachers showed that 31 percent of the 
annuitants lost a median of 5.6 years of accredited 
service because they had moved during their careers, 
and 25 percent of the members of the systems lost 
a median of 9.8 years (13). 

Since retirement systems are highly individualistic, 
a considerable number of the studies of them are 
undertaken in the states by legislative commissions 
or study groups concerned with the development of a 
particular system. For example, a legislative interim 
commission for Minnesota reported in 1957 on public 
employee retirement systems, including the State 
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Teachers Retirement Fund (18). One of the major 
problems analyzed, common to many systems in 
other states, was the unfinanced liability for past 
service. The Commission’s recommendations pointed 
toward sound financing in the future. 

Adequate funding of public retirement systems and 
the coordinating of them with social security appear 
to be major problems for continued study (19). The 
many variations being developed are ways of striving 
for the same goal—adequate retirement allowances. 
The real test for much of this activity lies in the 
future, when large numbers of persons reach retire- 
ment and the full costs are realized. 

INSURANCE. State education associations have 
been particularly active in endorsing or sponsoring 
group-insurance programs of various types because 
teachers needing protection have not had it (23, 29). 
By working as groups, teachers have built programs 
to fit the needs of the professions with increasing 
economy. 

In 1956 the following types of insurance were 
available in 426 school districts of more than 30,000 
population in these percents (6): hospitalization, 96; 
surgical, 87; health, 83; accident, 81; personal liabil- 
ity, 41; and life, 38. Premiums for all these types of 
insurance except personal liability are usually paid 
by the teacher alone. Of the 174 districts that made 
personal liability insurance available, 101 paid the 
whole premium and 12 shared the cost with the 
teachers. 

Like public-school systems, higher education insti- 
tutions do not usually share the cost of group hos- 
pitalization and health-insurance plans, but a majority 
of them provide the bookkeeping for the plans (22). 
These institutions also have displayed some interest 
in group life-insurance plans as a significant condition 
of service, although the extent of progress in this 
area is difficult to ascertain. A survey of 59 leading 
universities of the United States and Canada showed 
that 29 of them had some plan of group life insurance 
in force in 1931 (4). For colleges and universities in 
the United States as a whole, one in four had group 
or collective life-insurance plans in action in 1948 
(9). Perhaps the most important piece of evidence 
came from the North Central Association evaluation 
of higher-education institutions, in which it was 
reported that the best arrangements for life insurance 
were found in institutions that ranked high in educa- 
tional excellence, as in many other conditions of 
service (11). 

PROMOTION AND REASSIGNMENT WITHIN 
SYSTEMS. It has been traditional for classroom 
teachers in the public schools to move to positions of 
leadership such as that of supervisor, principal, or 
administrator. Persons within a system are usually 
given preference. In 1950, 62 percent of the urban 
school districts of over 2500 total population indi- 
cated that preference was given to members of the 
system, and in 1956, 69 percent. In the larger systems 
this practice is even more prevalent. For those of 
over 30,000 population, 75 percent indicated that 
they give promotional preference to persons within 
the system, as do 28 of 31 large cities (5, 26, 27). 
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This practice, however, does not necessarily bar 
school systems from receiving outside applications 
for positions. 

The promotional procedure may include a written 
examination and usually does include an interview, 
but some of the procedures in both techniques may 
be of doubtful value (8). The problem is to find and 
follow procedures that have validity for the specific 
requirements of a position. 

Common policy in colleges and universities is to 
designate an arbitrary number of years, usually three, 
before staff members can gain tenure in the nontech- 
nical sense. For moving from rank to rank, however, 
it is not general to specify either a minimum or a 
maximum number of years (22). On occasion other 
arbitrary factors have influenced promotions. For 
example, other job offers affected from 12 percent 
to 26 percent of the cases in two studies (3, 14). 

On the basis of qualities more difficult to gauge, 
94 percent of 571 degree-granting institutions in 1954 
considered excellence in teaching “of major impor- 
tance” in promotions, and 87 percent named graduate 
study (22). A second degree of evaluation, “of 
average importance,” was accorded these qualifica- 
tions by these percentages of the institutions: writing 
for publication, 65; participation in curriculum con- 
struction, 63; skill in student counseling, 62; activity 
in research, 57; and travel of significance to the field 
of service, 55. 

These opinions and other statements (34, 38) sug- 
gest these criteria for promotion of college and uni- 
versity staffs: (a) Teaching performance should be 
a major factor, (b) Research or scholarly production 
should be another major factor. The items to be 
considered should fall on a decreasing scale of im- 
portance such as this: research monographs or 
articles; preparation of textbooks; editorial compila- 
tions; and abstracts, reviews, or popularizations. (c) 
Another major factor should be usefulness to the 
institution through service on committees. (d) The 
contribution of a staff member's personal qualities to 
the institution should be another factor, qualities 
such as his cooperation with staff and student body 
or his intellectual vigor and honesty. 

The constellation of items that are conditions of 
service determine in part whether or not capable per- 
sons will become and remain educators and whether 
members of the profession can devote themselves 
unreservedly to the development of their students. 
With increasing demands for well-educated manpower 
from all walks of life, it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant to know more precisely which conditions at what 
Standards are necessary to maintain a high quality of 
education, 
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This article will consider two aspects of the eco- 
nomic status of the staff: (a) income, including both 
professional income and income from other sources, 
and (b) patterns of expenditures. The teacher's in- 
come, from all sources, determines the resources he 
may expend. The way in which these resources are 
allocated to various types of expenditures also influ- 
ences economic status by providing for, or not pro- 
viding for, various types of investment that can 
result in additional income. By and large, teachers 
and administrators, including those in higher educa- 
tion, are salaried employees, and consequently the 
types of salary schedules that are established both 
reflect and influence the economic status of the staff. 
For a discussion of various types of salary schedules, 
the distinctions which they imply, and the principles 
on which they are based, see SALARY SCHEDULES. 

INCOME. As might be expected, the bulk of the 
available data on income describes salaries of teachers 
in public schools. The first significant study in this 
regard was The Economic Aspect of Teachers’ Sal- 
aries by Dyke (25), published in 1899. Dyke analyzed 
the provisions contained in what he deemed to be 
the best current salary schedules, gave a clear exposi- 
tion of the economic theory of teachers’ salaries, 
and cited specific reasons why salaries were low. 
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The National Education Association in 1905 (57) 
reported actual salaries in all cities and towns with 
a population of 8000 or more, salary schedules in 
these towns, earnings in teaching and other occupa- 
tions, and the purchasing power of salaries in different 
localities. Another study in 1913 (58) detailed the 
economic conditions of teachers in selected commu- 
nities. Evenden’s thorough research on teachers’ 
salaries (30), published in 1919, constituted the 
foundation for most of the improvements in salary 
scheduling which occurred during the next decade. 

Beginning in 1936 the Research Division of the 
N.E.A, made a number of studies bearing on the 
economic status of teachers. Among the more impor- 
tant ones were: (a) “Teachers’ Salaries and the 
Public Welfare,” 1943 (83); (b) “Cost-of-Living 
Trends—Their Meaning for Teachers,” 1945 (65); 
(c) “The Cost of Living and Teachers’ Salaries,” 
1946 (64); and (d) “Salary Trends for Teachers and 
Other Groups,” 1946 (78). 

Other units of the N.E.A. have also sponsored 
studies of the incomes of school personnel. In 1944 
the Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
made a detailed analysis of state minimum-salary 
standards for teachers (61). A supplement (81) to 
this appeared in November 1946 and contained in- 
formation on thirty states and one territory. 

The salary problem in American cities has been 
especially acute during the past few years. As a result 
of widespread interest, teachers’ associations, admin- 
istrators, and school boards have all been active in 
studying the situation. The Research Division of the 
N.E.A. has collected and analyzed more salary data 
and published more reports on salary issues than 11 
other sources combined. This division biennially pre- 
pares Special Salary Tabulations in which are listed 
the salaries paid teachers, principals, administrative 
and supervisory officers, and certain other employees 
in cities above 2500 in population. The Research 
Division also prepares annually the bulletin Economic 
Status of Teachers (68), 

Trends in Salaries. One of the first studies of salary 
trends was made by Burgess (14), who in 1920 traced 
the changes in teachers’ salaries between 1841 and 
1920. Burgess concluded that city teachers had been 
paid more than rural teachers, regardless of sex, and 
that men had enjoyed a status superior to that of 
women, although the latter were gaining rapidly on 
men. The next important research on teachers’ sal- 
aries was made by the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1927. This report (79) showed that the 
average gainfully employed person in the United 
States in 1926-27 was receiving around $2000 per 
year, as against $1300 for the typical teacher. 

In 1930-31 the salaries of teachers in city school 
systems stood at their highest point, up to that date, 
in both actual amount and purchasing power. The 
Research Division of the N.E.A. (71) reported that 
the average salary of teachers in 1930-31 was $2492. 
A year or two thereafter the economic depression led 
to widespread unemployment and curtailment of 
salaries. The city medians reached their lowest levels 
in the school year 1934-35. 
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The salaries paid to teachers in rural elementary 
schools rank as a rule among the lowest of all teacher 
salaries. The U. S. Office of Education's Biennial 
Survey of Education of 1934-36 (21) pointed out 
that in 1935 the median salary of teachers in one- 
room schools was $620. A 1937-38 study (34), re- 
porting on rural teachers’ salaries, cited the differ- 
ences between salaries paid to teachers in elementary 
grades, to those in secondary schools, and to those 
in supervisory positions. This same study also pointed 
out that in the smaller rural schools salary medians 
as low as $600 were common; in larger schools, of 
three or more teachers, salaries sometimes exceeded 
$1000. 

Average salaries, which included those for rural 
as well as city teachers, were reported for 1939-40 
by the U. S. Office of Education (8). The average 
salary of teachers, supervisors, and principals for the 
country as a whole was $1441. There were increases 
from 1938-39 to 1940-41, when the average salary 
of teachers was $2708 (73). Salary figures for city 
teachers for the school year 1940-41, as reported by 
the N.E.A. (73), showed that salary differences be- 
tween large and small cities were increasing rather 
than decreasing. 

Teachers’ salaries rose throughout 1943, 1944, and 
1945. In 1942-43, 48 percent of the city school sys- 
tems with salary schedules reporting to the N.E.A. 
Research Division (74) had bonuses or special in- 
creases in effect above the scheduled rates. In 1944- 
45, of the cities with salary schedules 55 percent had 
revised the schedules upward during the preceding 
two years, and nearly half of that number were pay- 
ing a supplemental bonus or special increase (75). 
The trend to pay teachers a bonus continued through 
1946-47, with 25.6 percent of the cities with salary 
schedules providing for such adjustments (76). Rural 
salaries rose also; the average salary, rural and urban 
combined, for teachers, principals, and supervisors 
was $1599 in 1942-43, and was estimated at $1725 
in 1943-44 and at $1850 in 1944-45 (35). 

Increases in salaries, which were the result in large 
part of the work of the 1947 legislatures, were re- 
ported by the Research Division of the N.E.A. (62, 
82, 84). The Division reported that the average 
annual salary of teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
Other instructional personnel of the public elementary 
and secondary schools showed an increase from 
$1420 in the calendar year 1939 to an estimated 
$2650 in the calendar year 1948. The average salary 
of teachers in 1947-48 was reported by the U. S. 
Office of Education (9) to be $2639; a median of 
$2987 was reported by the Research Division of the 
N.E.A. (71) for 1950-51. 

The Research Division of the N.E.A. (72) reported 
progress in teacher salary increases in urban areas 
for 1952-53. Studies by Hubbard (44) for the period 
1942 to 1953 and Reller (91) reported in 1952 indi- 
cated that the salary gap between classroom teachers 
and administrators was diminishing. The Research 
Division (72) reported in 1945 that the salaries of 
teachers and administrators in smaller communities 
appeared to be continuing to increase at a propor- 
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tionately faster rate than those in larger communities, 
but the gap between salaries in the smaller places 
and those in the larger centers was still wide. In a 
pilot study of salaries of beginning rural teachers 
(39), made by the U. S. Office of Education for 
1953-54, it was reported that the median salary of 
the beginning rural-school teacher was $2700. 

The Research Division of the N.E.A. (68) re- 
ported that in 1954-55 the average salary of all 
classroom teachers in smaller school districts, rural 
and city, was $3613. The average salary for all 
teachers in 1955-56 was estimated to be about $4100. 
In 1956 substantial differences were noted between 
groups (80): the women’s average salary was $3932, 
or 89.9 percent of the men’s average salary of $4374; 
elementary teachers’ salaries averaged $3770, or 83.6 
percent of the average of $4511 for secondary-school 
teachers. 

Staff Salaries in Colleges and Universities. Faculty 
salaries for almost forty years have represented a 
declining percentage of college and university budgets. 
Although for all teachers salaries declined in almost 
every decade of this century, studies covering the 
period of the twenties showed increases in the salaries 
of college and university faculty members. Arnett's 
study of 302 privately controlled institutions (4) 
indicated that the average salary of faculty members 
increased 29.8 percent from 1919-20 to 1926-27. 
The economic backswing of the thirties affected col- 
lege salaries severely, though relatively late (99). 
By 1935-36 salaries had again increased but had 
not completely regained their predepression level 
(37). 

In 1941-42 data for college and university faculty 
salaries in the United States were reported on a 
comprehensive basis (48). The President's Commis- 
sion on Higher Education (101) reported data from 
a 1945 study of salaries in 257 “strong” institutions. 
The Commission reported that average increases in 
faculty salaries between the autumn of 1940 and the 
spring of 1947 had been less than 30 percent, whereas 
the cost of living had increased 57 percent in the 
same period. 

Evenden in 1938 (29) and the Maryland Study in 
Higher Education in 1947 (3) reported average sal- 
aries by faculty rank and by type of institution. The 
highest average salaries for each rank were found in 
the universities; salaries tended in these studies to be 
considerably lower for the same rank in the liberal- 
arts colleges than in the universities, and somewhat 
lower in the teachers colleges than in the liberal-arts 
colleges. The larger colleges tended to pay higher 
average salaries than the smaller ones (90). 

Badger (6, 7) analyzed the ranges of faculty 
salaries in the announced salary schedules of 642 
institutions and reported the result for each rank and 
for various groupings of institutions. In the same in- 
stitutions (94) the distribution of individual salaries 
in one rank overlapped considerably the distribution 
in higher and lower ranks. This overlapping distribu- 
tion of salaries for the various ranks was found in 
both public and private colleges and universities (29). 
The same overlapping was also noted in Badger’s 
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study (6, 7) of faculty salaries and in the North 
Central Association study (88). 

The Committee on Economic Status of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors (2) studied 
college and university staff salaries for a selected 
group of 41 institutions for 1948-49. The results 
showed that minimum salaries for 1948-49 increased 
over minimum salaries of 1946-47 as follows: pro- 
fessors, 9.4 percent; associate professors, 6.5 percent; 
assistant professors, 9.2 percent; and instructors, 12.9 
percent. Kelly (49) in 1949 reported that women 
instructors in colleges and universities were paid an 
average salary of $2796 per year, or $200 less than 
men instructors. In a later AAUP study, Imlah (45) 
reported a questionnaire study which seemed to show 
that in those institutions where the local AAUP 
chapter had taken aggressive action, salaries had in- 
creased more than in institutions where the AAUP 
had been less active, 

A study of faculty salaries in land-grant colleges 
and universities for 1949-50 (31) indicated that the 
median salary of professors on a nine-month basis 
was $6132, an increase of 43 percent over 1941-42; 
for associate professors the median salary was $4930, 
an increase of $1606 over 1941-42; for assistant pro- 
fessors the median salary was $4085, an increase of 
$1460 over 1941-42; and for instructors the median 
salary was $3202, an increase of $1340 over 1941- 
42. 

Another study by the U. S. Office of Education 
(32) of faculty salaries in land-grant colleges and 
universities showed that from 1949-50 to 1951-52, 
salaries on a twelve-month basis increased from 9.1 
percent for professors to 12.7 percent for instructors. 
The salaries paid on a nine-month basis showed 
higher percentage gains, ranging from 11.9 percent 
to 14.2 percent. Pattillo and Pfnister (88) reported 
on the salaries of faculty members in 282 North 
Central Association institutions of higher education 
for the nine-month academic year 1952-53. The 
median salary for professors was found to be $6000; 
for associate professors, $5100; for assistant profes- 
sors, $4500; and for instructors, $3700. 

The Commission on Financing Higher Education 
(55) pointed out that the salaries of college and 
university faculty members had not increased as 
rapidly as those of other professions requiring as 
much educational preparation. In 1948 the average 
income of doctors was about two and one-half times 
and that of lawyers about two times the average 
income of college teachers. Ruml and Tickton (93) 
in a report published in 1955 noted that in 1908 
professorial salaries of $5000 a year were not uncom- 
mon. This study pointed out that to maintain pro- 
fessors at the standard of living a $5000-a-year salary 
gave them in 1908, their salary in 1955 would have 
to reach the rare figure of $19,200 per year. 

For 1955-56 the Research Division of the N.E.A. 
(77) reported that the highest median salary for 
college teachers of all ranks—$6435—was paid in 
municipal universities. But there are few of these 
institutions, and a more realistic picture of the median 
salary was the $5649 paid in state universities; $5585 
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in nonpublic universities; and $5458 in land-grant 
colleges. 

Administrative salaries have been reported in four 
studies. Eells (26) gave data concerning the salaries 
of presidents at 310 colleges and universities for 
1934-35, with averages for institutions classified ac- 
cording to type of control, size, and geographical 
location. Reeves and his associates (90) studied the 
ratio of administrative salaries to average salaries of 
faculty members of full professorial rank. Using 
professorial salaries as an index of 100, they found 
the index of the average salary of the president to 
be 235. Eells (26), using a similar technique, found 
indexes ranging from 186 to 217 for presidents’ sal- 
aries in different types of institutions. Fleege (33) 
reported on salaries of administrative officers during 
1947-48 in 169 institutions of higher education. 
Salaries of presidents ranged from $3300 to $25,000, 
deans from $3000 to $15,000, and business managers 
from $1944 to $10,000, The Research Division of 
the N.E.A. (77) reported on the salaries in 1955-56 
of 33 administrative officers for twelve months of 
service. 

SALARIES IN TEACHERS COLLEGES. Before the wide- 
spread reduction of teachers college faculty salaries 
in the early thirties, the average twelve-month salary 
paid to members of teachers college faculties, exclu- 
sive of supervising teachers in training schools, was 
about $3000. The state-wide median salary for Penn- 
sylvania in 1929 was $2899 (98) and for Texas in 
1933 (22) was $3082. Linscheid’s study (51) of 
more than 500 college teachers who had been rated 
as “outstanding” by their respective presidents re- 
ported an average salary of $3500 for those teachers. 

Studies of salaries in teachers colleges in 1946 
revealed that salaries of teachers ranged from $1800 
for 12 months to $6000 for the academic year, 
whereas deans’ salaries varied from $4100 to $7500. 
Payment on a twelve-month basis was reported in 
46 percent of the teachers colleges in 1946 (12). 
The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (1) reported in 1953 that a survey of 177 
of its 263 member institutions indicated that there 
had been an 18 percent increase in instructors’ and 
a 24 percent increase in professors’ median salaries 
since 1948-49, 

Income from Other Sources. A factor affecting the 
economic status of teachers, and seldom considered 
in any discussion of the subject, is that teaching is 
in reality a part-time profession. Most teachers are 
employed for a nine- or ten-month school term, with 
salaries contracted for on a school-term basis. Salaries 
hardly adequate for maintaining a reasonable stand- 
ard of living for nine or ten months are inadequate to 
extend over the remaining two or three months. 
When funds are required unexpectedly for illness or 
similar purposes, the economic plight of many 
teachers is serious. As a consequence it becomes 
necessary for both men and women teachers to sup- 
plement their teaching incomes through other means, 
during the school year as well as during the summer 
months, 

Studies by the N.E.A. in 1935 (70) and in 1939 
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(59) indicated that rural teachers had little or no 
income other than their school salaries. City teachers 
in 1932-33 (60) received about 6 percent of their 
income, on the average, from nonschool sources. 
Rural teachers in 1936-37 (59) received from such 
sources from 6 percent of their income in the case 
of single women, to 17 percent of their income in 
the case of married women. The 1941-42 Connecticut 
study (20) showed that 22 percent of the teachers 
had supplemental incomes—S4 percent of the men 
and 15 percent of the women, A study of the Meriden, 
Connecticut teachers (41) indicated that 28 percent 
reported outside earnings in 1943. 

Beginning about 1940, a rapid increase was noted 
in the extent of outside employment of teachers, 
particularly men. State and local studies made of the 
problem (23, 50) showed that from 50 to 75 percent 
of men teachers supplemented their teaching income 
through outside employment. Rodemoyer’s study 
(92) pointed out that in smaller cities and commu- 
nities about half of all school administrators in 1955 
supplemented their salaries through gainful employ- 
ment in many ways. Naylor (86) showed that in 
1955 approximately one out of four women teachers 
had a supplemental income from gainful employment. 
The Research Division of the N.E.A. (80) pointed 
out in 1957 that for all teachers the salary from 
teaching represented 92.3 percent of total income. 

The trend toward supplementing salaries has con- 
tinued. Yeager (100) reported that in St. Louis in 
1951 only 8 percent of men teachers lived on their 
professional incomes. The other 92 percent were 
engaged in various kinds of supplemental employ- 
ment. In Detroit in 1952 a similar situation was 
noted. Studies in other cities revealed like conditions. 

Closely related to salary is payment for extra 
school services. Ashby (5) analyzed the issues in- 
volved, and Shaw and Krablin (95) reported on 
practices in New York State. 

STANDARDS OF LIVING. An important aspect 
of the teachers’ economic position is the determina- 
tion and maintenance of a desirable and acceptable 
standard of living for all teachers. Such a standard 
may be difficult to agree on because of the varying 
conditions in which teachers live. In the absence of 
an absolute criterion as to professional compensation, 
teachers, like others, seek to compare their own 
income with the incomes of other groups. Even for 
these other groups there are no final standards of 
income adequacy. 

The data available on teachers’ salaries in relation 
to the incomes of other occupational groups indicate 
that teachers’ salaries generally compare unfavorably 
with average incomes in most of the other professions 
and in some nonprofessional salaried occupations. 
The most comprehensive study of earnings in various 
occupations is that made by Clark and others (19). 
This study ranked public-school teaching twelfth in a 
group of 16 occupations according to estimated earn- 
ings per year from 1920 to 1936, and eleventh accord- 
ing to estimated average earnings during a working 
lifetime. Information collected by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the years 1929 to 1941 (24) 
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included figures on annual earnings in law, medicine, 
and nursing that were consistent with Clark’s earlier 
analysis. 

Comprehensive reports on the position of teacher 
salaries in relation to wages and salaries of other 
employed and professional persons, together with in- 
formation on the adequacy of teacher salaries in 
terms of purchasing power, were issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research (96) and the 
N.E.A. (69) in 1950-51. Moore and Walters (56) 
pointed out that teachers in relation to other workers 
have made little significant economic progress through 
the years. In 1929 teachers’ average salaries were 
slightly lower than the average earnings of all wage- 
and-salary workers. During the period 1929 to 1951 
teachers’ salaries were at times above and at times 
below the average for all workers, but at no time 
were they significantly different. In 1952 both groups 
had about the same average. During most of the 
past decade the average salary of teachers has been 
less than that for all persons working for salaries 
or wages. 

Stigler (96) pointed out that direct comparison 
of teachers’ salaries with the gross earnings of other 
professions overlooks the fact that members of other 
professions provide their own quarters and assistance. 

In the March 1947 School Executive, Clark (18) 
began a series of reports in which he gave figures 
on the purchasing power of the average salary of 
teachers. From December 1951 until September 1953, 
Clark indicated teachers made little progress in terms 
of the index of real salaries (109.7 to 114.0, with 
1939 equaling 100) because of the continuing in- 
crease in the cost-of-living index. 

In 1951 the N.E.A. Research Division (67) esti- 
mated that a salary of $4158 was required to sustain 
a modest but adequate standard of living for a family 
of four: a father who wears overalls to work, a 
mother not gainfully employed, and two school-age 
children. The figure was projected to $4285 for 1954. 

The California Teachers Association (16) and the 
N.E.A. Research Division (66, 67, 68, 69) presented 
comparisons of salaries of teachers with other groups. 
It was estimated that in the calendar year 1953, 
teachers earned an average of $3615; all employees 
working for wages or salaries, $3590; and nonsalaried 
dentists, lawyers, and physicians, $11,000. However, 
Boortz (10) pointed out that the education of dentists 
and physicians was relatively more expensive. He 
reported that the average cost of an educational 
administrator’s postgraduate work through the doc- 
torate was $4962 for an unmarried student; whereas 
four years of professional preparation required for 
dentists cost an unmarried student $8667, and that 
required for physicians, $8332. 

The N.E.A. Research Division (63) reported that 
although the salaries of teachers were 11 percent 
higher than the average salary for all employed per- 
sons in the United States in 1939, they were about 
equal in 1953. Ruml and Tickton (93) did not 
attempt to state what teachers’ salaries should be, 
but they did indicate how these salaries stood in 
1955 in relation to incomes in other fields. 
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Hammer (38) compared the salaries of teachers 
and other occupational groups on an international 
scale; teachers in the United States appeared lower 
on the economic scale in relation to all employed 
workers than in all the other countries studied. The 
International Conference on Public Education (46, 
47) provided information through 1949-50 on teach- 
ers’ salaries in countries other than the United States. 
The standard scales for teachers in the schools of 
England and Wales are set out in the Reports of the 
Burnham Committee (36). An unweighted compari- 
son between British and American salaries tends to 
be misleading because it takes no account of fringe 
benefits and national standards of living. The salaries 
of British teachers are roughly comparable in pur- 
chasing power to the salaries of American teachers 
in similar posts with comparable preparation and 
experience. 

It seems clear that the remuneration of teachers 
generally must be made to compare more favorably 
with that of other occupations requiring comparable 
ability and preparation, if an adequate supply of 
competent persons is to be attracted to the teaching 
field. Salary surveys now commonly include detailed 
cost-of-living studies. A method of translating cost- 
of-living figures available for cities into information 
applicable to a given community, with special refer- 
ence to teachers, would be helpful in determining 
appropriate salary schedules. In addition, methods of 
gearing salary schedules to a cost-of-living index 
should be investigated. 

Research is needed to determine the relationships 
that should exist between the salaries paid different 
groups of school personnel. In establishing these 
ratios, a careful job analysis of all types of positions 
should be made. It is assumed that generous salary 
allowances make for a high level of morale among 
teachers. There is some evidence from surveys of 
business concerns that personnel policies are at least 
equally significant in affecting morale as are the 
amounts of salaries paid. To what extent is this true 
in the case of teachers? Research is also needed to 
answer the basic questions of what a competent 
teacher is worth to society and how the economic 
status of teachers affects the caliber of personnel 
available to the teaching profession. 

PATTERNS OF EXPENDITURE. City salary sur- 
veys have frequently obtained information from 
teachers as to the amounts of money they used during 
a given year for such purposes as food, housing, 
clothing, and transportation (27, 28, 43, 53, 87, 97). 
Similar data have been reported for college and 
university faculty members (11, 42). Such informa- 
tion has been used mainly to show that teachers 
generally have little money available for some of 
these purposes, that they often have little or nothing 
left for savings, and that the total current expendi- 
tures of many teachers actually exceed their current 
incomes. Information on expenditures for necessities 
can be used also in estimating appropriate amounts 
for minimum and maximum salaries (17, 28, 97). 

Data of this kind have been collected by the N.E.A. 
for both city and rural teachers. The survey of city 
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teachers in 1932-33 (60) revealed that the average 
teacher's income, $2043, was used as follows: (a) 
living expenses (food, rent, house operation, clothing, 
taxes, interest, health, transportation, aid to depend- 
ents, and miscellaneous items), 70 percent; (b) bet- 
terment (education and recreation), 6 percent; (c) 
giving (to institutions and nondependent persons), 8 
percent; and (d) savings (excess of income over 
current expenditures), 16 percent. 

In the rural teacher study of 1936-37 (59) alloca- 
tions of income were reported for two groups of 
teachers. Single women rooming and boarding whose 
average income was $834 allocated their income as 
follows: living expenses, 74 percent; betterment, 6 
percent; giving, 6 percent; and savings, 14 percent. 
Married men renting homes whose average income 
was $1416 allocated their income as follows: living 
expenses, 84 percent; betterment, 5 percent; giving, 
3 percent; and savings, 8 percent. 

These studies also indicate that, other factors being 
constant, teachers with higher incomes tend to spend 
a smaller proportion of their income for living ex- 
penses than do those with lower incomes. On the 
other hand, those with a larger number of dependents 
generally spend a larger proportion for living ex- 
penses than do those with fewer dependents. 

Studies have been made which show the quantity 
and quality of specific commodities which can be 
purchased with a typical teacher’s salary in a given 
locality at a specified time. This type of study is 
less common but probably more useful than any other 
kind of investigation in the patterns of teachers’ 
expenditures. It is more useful because it defines in 
detail a suitable standard of living for teachers or a 
standard which can be maintained on a given income 
in a particular community at a specified time. A 

The technique of showing what commodities could 
be purchased with a typical salary had been used 
earlier with reference to other occupational groups; 
its first application to teachers probably was that 
made by Meeker in 1926 (54). The purpose of 
Meeker’s study was to determine the adequacy of 
teachers’ salaries in Minneapolis and to indicate the 
salary needed by teachers living under certain condi- 
tions. It was found that the average single teacher 
of each sex was receiving an income approximately 
equal to the total cost of the more liberal budget 
suggested for such a teacher; that the income of the 
typical married man teacher was only a little more 
than the cost of the minimum budget proposed for 
a family of five; and that the typical married woman’s 
income was far below the cost of the minimum 
budget for such a family. Harry (40) in 1928 studied 
the variation in cost of living among certain commu- 
nities in New York State and developed a technique 
for correcting the measure of educational need of the 
communities of the state. 

A special technique was employed in 1932 in a 
study of the Oakland Public Schools (15). Among 
the conclusions reached was the following: the typical 
single woman teacher in the secondary schools in 
Oakland receiving a salary of $235 a month with 
one total dependent was able in 1932 to live at a 
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comfort-and-savings standard suitable to her profes- 
sional status. The report also showed that for the 
typical married male teacher with a wife and two 
children dependent upon him, the maximum salary 
paid in Oakland at that time, $235 a month, was not 
adequate. 

Dependency and Family Financial Responsibilities. 
Information concerning teachers’ family status and 
living conditions has been reported in a number of 
local salary surveys (13, 15, 17, 27, 28, 41, 43, 52, 
53, 87, 97) and in studies by the N.E.A. (59, 60, 80, 
85). These studies revealed that the average teacher, 
whether married or single, bore a substantial burden 
of dependency. 

In its study of teachers in representative city school 
systems in 1932-33 (60), the N.E.A. found that the 
average single woman had the equivalent of one 
other person wholly dependent upon her, and the 
average married man had the equivalent of 2.5 such 
dependents. A more intensive study of teachers’ de- 
pendents by Pyle (89) showed that in a group of 
775 public-school teachers in various parts of the 
United States the average dependency loads of 
married men and single women were very similar 
to those reported for city teachers by the N.E.A. 

In a study of rural teachers in twenty states in 
1936-37 (59) it was found that the average number 
of dependency units—counting one total dependent 
or two partial dependents as one unit, but not includ- 
ing the teacher himself—ranged from 0.6 among the 
single men to 2.5 among the married men. 

A tendency for dependency to increase with age 
has been noted. Holy (43) found that the dependency 
load of Cleveland teachers increased steadily until 
the fiftieth year and then leveled off or lightened 
slightly. The N.E.A.-Pi Lambda Theta study (85) 
showed that for the women with dependents the 
maximum dependency load was in the age group 
from 55 to 59 years. 

The N.E.A. Research Division (80) reported in 
1957 that nearly two out of three teachers indicated 
that persons other than themselves were dependent 
upon them for support, at least in part. The summary 
of the findings was as follows: (a) no dependents: 
men, 16.1 percent; women, 44.8 percent; (b) one or 
more persons fully dependent: men, 72.1 percent; 
women, 19.9 percent; (c) one or more persons par- 
tially dependent: men, 11.8 percent; women, 35.3 
percent. For men and women combined the percent- 
ages were: no dependents, 36.9 percent; one or more 
persons fully dependent, 34.2 percent; one or more 
persons partially dependent, 28.9 percent. 

Accumulated Property and Indebtedness. Reports 
on living conditions of teachers differ so much in 
terminology that it is difficult to compare findings; 
several studies of city teachers reported that a major- 
ity of men teachers owned their own homes (15, 27, 
41, 87). The N.E.A. Research Division (60) indi- 
cated that in 1935 nearly all the married men 
teachers were maintaining homes, but only a little 
more than half owned or were buying homes, Several 
studies indicated that a third or more of the single 
women teachers maintained their own living establish- 
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ments either independently or through sharing ex- 
penses with friends or relatives (53, 60, 85, 97). A 
Connecticut study (20) of 7139 teachers in 1941-42 
showed that, of those who were maintaining homes, 
36.5 percent of the men and 38.0 percent of the 
women owned or were paying for homes. 

There have been few investigations of teachers’ 
economic assets and liabilities. Probably the most 
significant are two studies made by the N.E.A, The 
first of these obtained data for city teachers as of 
September 1933 (60), and the second did the same 
for rural teachers as of April 1937 (59). The former 
showed that the average estimated net assets (value 
of property minus indedtedness) of the single women 
in the cities studied were about $4400 after 16 years 
of school service, and those of the married men were 
about $5000 after 13 years of service. In the 1937 
study of rural teachers, the average net assets except 
life insurance were found to be about $1100 for 
single women after five years of service and about 
$1900 for married men after nine years of service. 
The face value of life-insurance policies averaged 
about $1000 for single women and $3100 for married 
men. Both studies indicate that even after thirty or 
forty years of service the assets accumulated by 
teachers are, on the average, insufficient to provide 
an adequate retirement income. 

In 1957 the N.E.A. (80) reported that a majority 
of teachers had some personal debt—mortgages and 
current charge accounts excluded. The median debt 
was $114, counting all teachers. For only 56.6 per- 
cent who reported debt, the median debt was $706. 


Harold E. Moore 
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Providing the schools with good teachers is one 
of the most crucial tasks confronting the American 
people today. The nature of the challenge is three- 
fold: finding and interesting enough teachers to staff 
the schools, discriminating between effective and in- 
effective teachers, and, finally, making appropriate 
assignments of the teachers employed. Each of these 
problems has been made more difficult by the many 
consequences of a national manpower shortage. 

The Office of Education has estimated that in 
the ten-year period 1955 to 1965 the elementary- 
school enrollment will increase from 27,562,000 to 
34,793,000 and secondary enrollments from 7,279,000 
to 12,385,000, making a total increase of 12,337,000 
students. Such an increase in student population will 
require about 600,000 new teaching positions. The 
average annual demand for new teachers during the 
period 1955 to 1965 for the elementary and second- 
ary schools alone will approximate 150,000. The 
current annual production of new teachers is approxi- 
mately 90,000 (16). Adding to this need for new 
teachers those needs created by the continuous de- 
mands for additional services gives some indication 
of the difficulty of providing the schools with an 
adequate number of good teachers. 

The general manpower shortage, felt most keenly 
in the technical and professional fields, contributes to 
the difficulty of recruiting good teachers. In the first 
place, it makes it more difficult to interest talented 
people in the field of teaching. Threlkeld (24) re- 
ported in 1948 a study conducted by the Metropolitan 
School Study Council of the attitudes of 2706 high- 
school seniors in 47 school districts. It was found 
that 6 percent of the high-school seniors had chosen 
teaching as a career, 41 percent would not choose 
teaching as a career under any circumstances, and 53 
percent reflected no particular antagonism toward 
teaching but were planning other vocations. In 1949 
and again in 1951 additional studies confirmed the 
fact that only 6 percent of high-school graduates 
planned to enter teaching (11, 18). If 8 percent of 
all the high-school graduates in the United States 
were to enter teaching, they would fill only the 
places made vacant by the teachers who leave the 
profession each year. Considerably more than 8 per- 
ent are needed to meet such needs as increased 
enrollment, the demand for smaller classes, and the 
demand for specialized services. 

In the second place, the general manpower short- 
age makes teaching less attractive for those who are 
already in the profession. The Texas Classroom 
Teacher's Association reported to the Texas Legisla- 
ture in 1955 that the major reasons why teachers are 
leaving the classrooms of the Texas schools are low 
salaries and poor working conditions. Most of the 
studies of why teachers leave the profession and why 
young people do not want to go into it bear out this 
claim. Lonsdale (14) reported that low salaries, dull 
and monotonous work, limited chance for personal 
improvement, too much work, personal and social 
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restrictions, too long a preparation period, and the 
nature of the work in general are the reasons given 
by high-school students for not wanting to go into 
teaching. It is obvious, then, that while the competi- 
tion for talent has been increasing, the likelihood that 
education will succeed in obtaining its share of po- 
tential leaders has been decreasing. 

Finally, the conditions listed above make it difficult 
to obtain the kinds of teachers present and future edu- 
cation demands. The danger to the quality of teaching 
created by the manpower shortage is clearly recognized 
by the Educational Policies Commission in its report, 
Manpower and Education (16). The Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced Training (25, p. 
189-208) pointed out that the college students now 
enrolled in education, as well as the high-school stu- 
dents who say they are going into education, rank 
very low in achievement and intelligence as measured 
by the tests and records used by the Commission. 
Scores on the Graduate Record Examination of gradu- 
ate students in education in 1955 indicate that graduate 
students of all other colleges displayed higher verbal 
and quantitative ability than students of education (12). 

It seems obvious that in both quantity and quality 
the schools are not now being provided with enough 
teachers and that the situation is not likely to improve 
soon. 

One implication of the research on recruitment is 
fairly clear. It is that teachers themselves do not help 
the recruitment cause. This implication indicts high- 
school teachers more than elementary. Lonsdale (14) 
reported that an Oregon survey showed that sixth- 
graders do not have the negative attitude toward teach- 
ing that is revealed among high-school students. In 
one study (24) of the attitudes of 1556 teachers, 24 
percent said they would not re-enter teaching if they 
had their lives to live over. In another study (11), 
20 percent of the teachers said they would not re-enter 
teaching. As long as those who are now in teaching do 
not recommend it to those they teach, by both word 
and expression, it will be difficult to recruit teachers. 
In other words, a student is unlikely to identify himself 
with teaching if his teacher has not satisfactorily be- 
come identified with it, 

There is some evidence that parents are influential 
in the recruitment of teachers. A survey of parents’ 
attitudes (24) revealed that 52 percent of the parents 
wished their children to become teachers, 29 percent 
were neutral, and 19 percent would be displeased if 
their children went into the teaching profession. An- 
other study (11) showed almost identical percentages. 
It is time for a more thorough analysis of the general 
public's attitude toward teachers and teaching and the 
influence of this attitude on teacher recruitment. It is 
also time to find out when and why school chil- 
dren develop their attitudes toward teachers and 
teaching. 

Perhaps a better clue to the techniques of recruit- 
ment can be obtained from students who are going 
into teaching than from those who are not. In one 
study (13) done in 1953, a class of 243 college fresh- 
men enrolled in a course entitled “Orientation to 
Education” were asked two questions pertaining to 
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this matter. To the question “What was the most im- 
portant influence that led you to choose education as 
a career?” they gave the following answers: teachers, 
parents, friends, courses, evaluation of teaching, and 
experiences with children. To the question “What 
feature of the teaching profession led you to choose 
it as a career?” they suggested security, social service, 
prestige, salary, and working hours. In still another 
study (24), 82 percent of those who chose teaching 
as a career did so because of idealism and their spirit 
of service. 

Any techniques for recruiting teachers which are 
developed, therefore, must take into consideration 
the way the present teachers feel about teaching, 
parent attitudes toward and influence on their chil- 
dren’s choices, and the ideals and aspirations of the 
young people of today. 

The Future Teachers of America is making some 
progress in this direction. In 1954 there were 23,500 
members of FTA in colleges and universities and 
more than 32,500 in high schools (17). Teachers, 
administrators, and students in the high schools and 
colleges are working toward helping the students 
understand the importance of teaching and see the 
personal, professional, and societal values which can 
be derived from teaching. They are working with 
parents and organizations in the community in an 
effort to enhance the status of teaching as a profes- 
sion. The National Education Association and the 
state associations are working with FTA to help 
familiarize students with the history, ideals, ethics, 
programs, and leaders in the teaching profession. 
The high schools are making membership in FTA an 
honor obtainable only by those who are in the upper 
10 percent of the classes (17). What kind and how 
much effect campaigns of this type have on recruit- 
ment warrants careful investigation. 

Several foundations have become concerned with 
the problems of teacher shortages. Some of the 
studies subsidized by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, such as the Bay City Plan, the Arkansas 
Plan, the Harvard Plan, the Yale and Fairfield Pro- 
gram, have become well known. These experiments 
are concerned not only with the preparation of 
teachers but also with the problem of recruiting 
teachers, mostly the recruitment of liberal-arts college 
graduates. One of the more promising of these pro- 
grams is the Texas Education Agency’s “Adventures 
in Education” program. Liberal-arts graduates and 
seniors are encouraged to participate in a televised 
education course. Participation in the course entitles 
them to a temporary teaching permit. Completion of 
the course entitles them to teach for a given period 
of time on the assumption that, once they begin 
teaching, they will continue their professional prepara- 
tion and become career teachers. 

The Educational Policies Commission (16) recog- 
nizes that there is a great pool of potential teachers 
among the United States citizenry and that the real 
problem is finding ways to encourage qualified people 
to go into teaching. Appeals are being made to 
married women, retired teachers, and persons who 
have left teaching and gone into other fields. 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS. It seems ironic that 
at the very moment when both lay and professional 
people become genuinely concerned with the effective- 
ness of teachers and teaching, a teacher shortage 
should develop. During the 1956-57 school year, the 
Texas Education Agency issued approximately 3000 
emergency permits because qualified teachers were 
not available to man the Texas public schools. During 
that same year, however, the State Board of Educa- 
tion adopted much stricter accreditation standards 
and raised high-school graduation requirements, there- 
by necessitating higher standards of excellency in 
teaching, and, in many schools, a wider variety of 
qualified teachers. This is symbolic of the effort that 
the people everywhere are making to improve the 
standards of education and particularly the effective- 
ness of teaching while fighting a serious teacher 
shortage. The National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools (15) reported that in 1921 very few 
states, if any, required anything more than high- 
school graduation for teaching and that thirty states 
had no definite scholarship requirement for teaching. 
By 1953, however, 25 states required high-school 
graduation and four years of professional preparation 
for teaching. The Citizens Commission claimed that 
long and costly preparation is one of the factors which 
discourage students from becoming teachers. 

Nearly all the studies reveal that certain character- 
istics which can be measured most accurately are the 
ones which have served as a basis for selection. They 
are such tangible things as certification status, years 
of experience, degrees held, major and minor areas 
in preparation, age, and personal appearance. There is 
little proof, however, that these are the qualities which 
characterize good teachers. 

Hall and McIntyre (12) call attention to the fact 
that any effort to go beyond these tangible factors 
leads to the much-debated issue of whether traits or 
behaviors are more important in teaching success and, 
further, whether certain traits can be expected to 
predict behaviors. Obviously, traits could serve two 
purposes. First, they could be important in themselves 
as criteria by which effective teaching can be meas- 
ured. Second, they may serve as indicators of behavior 
patterns which characterize good teaching. The prob- 
lem of determining effective teaching and teachers is 
a crucial one. Until ways are found to determine the 
most effective teachers, it will be difficult even to 
consider ways of selecting effective teachers. See 
TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS. 

Several surveys have been made of the methods 
that are now being used to select teachers, Ryans (21) 
outlined four primary sources of information concern- 
ing teachers. Two of these, interviews and records, 
are employed quite frequently. A third source of in- 
formation includes examinations, tests, and inven- 
tories. These are used less frequently. Classroom 
observation, a fourth major source of information, 
ìs very seldom considered by the employer. Ryans 
says that evidence on teacher effectiveness comes pri- 
marily from rating devices, supervisory reports and 
classroom observations, scores on the National Teacher 
Examinations, pupil achievement records, anecdotal 
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records of teacher achievement, and cumulative teacher 
records. 

More and more, administrators are relying upon 
interviews (3, 7, 9, 20, 23) as a primary method of 
gatt. sring data. Hall and McIntyre (12) call attention 
to the various types of interviews and point out some 
of the weaknesses of this method. One study (23) 
suggests the following four criteria by which the suc- 
cess of interviews may be measured: (a) Does the 
prospective employer give the candidates an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves adequately? (b) Does 
he conserve valuable time during the interview by 
not discussing items with which candidates are prob- 
ably already familiar? (c) Does he acquaint the can- 
didate with information about the community? (d) 
Does he attempt through any key questions to get 
insight into the individual’s teaching philosophy? In 
1954 the University of Wisconsin Teacher Placement 
Bureau attempted to explore fully the value of inter- 
views in the employment process (23). A question- 
naire was administered to 106 seniors immediately 
following their interview with the prospective em- 
ployer. This study revealed that the most frequently 
discussed topics in interviews were, in order of their 
frequency: type of work experiences, teaching philos- 
ophy, interest in children, college grade-point average, 
professional ambition, preparation and qualifications, 
and interest in teaching. Information on methods of 
interviewing candidates for positions is too inadequate 
to be conclusive. Siggelkow (23) suggested that one 
candidate be interviewed by one interviewer. Fields 
(9) proposed interviewing candidates in groups. 
Ryans (20) favored the use of several interviewers 
separately. Clarke (7) discussed the nature of the 
interview and how it is used by the Chicago Board 
of Education in selecting teachers. 

Examinations are becoming increasingly important 
as selection devices (19, 21). Men seem to favor the 
use of examinations more so than women, and women 
secondary teachers more than women elementary 
teachers. From 56 to 71 percent of the teachers in 
communities where written examinations were being 
used said that they should be used. In communities 
where written examinations were not used, 22 to 41 
percent believed that they should be used. 

Letters of recommendation have been used in the 
selection process for many years. However, when 
Bozarth (5) analyzed 258 letters of recommendation, 
most of which were written by school administrators 
and professors of education, he found no relationship 
between what the letter-writers said about the indi- 
viduals and later measures of the characteristics men- 
tioned in the letters. The letters of recommendation 
mentioned such criteria as intelligence, social accepta- 
bility, professional promise, and cooperativeness. 
Since letters of recommendation play such an impor- 
tant part in the selection of teachers, further research 
should be initiated to prove their value or lack of 
value and what kinds of letters of recommendation 
have value. 

This large variety of techniques and instruments 
used in selecting teachers are discussed in a number 
of sources (1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 22). It should be empha- 
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sized, however, that until more is known about pre- 
dicting effective teaching and the behaviors which 
characterize effective teachers, little can be done to 
develop techniques and instruments for selecting 
teachers. 

ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHERS. It is known that 
teachers differ in their interests, methods, abilities, 
motivations, and approaches. It is known that some 
teachers are very effective in demonstration teaching 
and not so effective in drill and follow-up with small 
groups. It is known that some teachers are able to 
work with individuals and small groups in highly 
individualistic ways but are not very effective when 
presenting ideas and topics to larger groups. In spite 
of all that is known about the differences among 
teachers, most assignments take place as if all teachers 
are relatively alike. 

Very little research on this matter has been done. 
The TV programs throughout the country, the teacher- 
aide programs, recent experiments in new kinds of 
grouping, and the study of the way teachers spend 
their time all have a bearing on this problem of 
assigning teachers on the basis of their strengths and 
individualities. They do not, however, go far enough 
in this direction to be conclusive. 

If it is true that the teachers who receive satisfac- 
tion from teaching are the most effective, then the 
assignment process itself must guarantee the teacher 
certain personal satisfactions on the job. This demands 
a tremendous amount of information about the 
teacher and about the kinds of jobs and situations 
in which the teacher finds satisfaction. If it is true 
that a teacher who is growing professionally is an 
effective teacher, then the assignment process must 
provide for the teacher new and challenging oppor- 
tunities for growth instead of deadening and boring 
monotony. If it is true that no individual possesses 
all the characteristics and behaviors necessary for 
any one learning situation, but that several teachers 
collectively may possess them, then the assignment 
pattern may involve several teachers for some learning 
situations and groups of children, instead of one 
teacher for one group of children. 

The answers to the issues raised here are not 
evident now, and very little research is now going 
on which is likely to throw much light on them. The 
teacher-shortage problem may be closely related to 
the issues raised here. The present confusion—almost 
frustration—in attempts to define effective teaching 
and identify effective teachers may stem from the 
fact that what is known about the differences among 
teachers has not been applied to the teaching process 
and, specifically, to the assignment of teachers. 


Roy M. Hall 
ANTONIO M. VINCENT 
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STAFF—SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The supply of persons qualified to perform a desig- 
nated service, particularly one of high order such as 
teaching, is not susceptible of easy measurement. 
Standards of acceptability in teaching have always 
varied widely from state to state, from district to 
district, and among the subjects to be taught. Also, 
the availability of those persons already in a given 
locality and of those willing to come from elsewhere 
who can meet the local standards will vary from 
time to time according to the competing employment 
opportunities. Thus, a community could contain an 
ample number of well-qualified persons and at the 
same moment experience an extreme shortage of good 
teachers because other occupations attracted these 
individuals. At the other extreme, the community with 
the same number of qualified persons within its 
boundaries could be overrun with applicants for 
teaching positions because other job opportunities 
were lacking. 

The demand for teachers is influenced by factors 
both within and beyond the educational system. There 
is a steadily growing body of evidence that high 
standards make for stability and thus reduce turnover 
to a minimum. Low standards, on the other hand, 
discourage people with career ambitions and attract 
individuals without particular qualifications for any 
occupation, individuals willing to drift from one job 
to another, thus increasing the demand for replace- 
ments. These are internal factors, subject to some 
measure of control by the teaching profession it- 
self. 

External factors influencing demand include the 
following: (a) a vigorous and sustained upturn in the 
birth rate; (b) the mobility of the population, pointed 
up by the steady flow to California and Florida; (c) 
the temporary concentration in a defense plant area 
of young workers with a high percent of small chil- 
dren; and (d) the extent to which a local community 
may want educational services over and beyond the 
minimal program prescribed by the state. 

In broad terms, the teacher supply-demand situa- 
tion reflects general economic conditions rather than 
the total number of persons in the whole population 
who have good qualifications to teach. Thus, through- 
out the thirties the market was surfeited, not particu- 
larly because a disproportionate number of persons 
Prepared for teaching but because the disappearance 
of employment opportunities in many other occupa- 
tions brought to the superintendent’s door those who 
could meet certificate requirements. During the post- 
war era, on the other hand, there has been little or 
no shortage of people in the general population with 
really good qualifications for teaching, except at the 
elementary-school level; the shortage has sprung from 
the fact that large numbers of good teachers have 
quit the classroom and many thousands of fully pre- 
pared college graduates have not even entered the 
teaching service, 

Prevailing customs and mores are also an important 
factor. For example, if there is widespread resistance 
to the employment of married women, the “supply” 
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must be measured in entirely different terms; many 
persons with high-quality preparation, fine personal 
characteristics, and even successful experience must 
be completely eliminated. 

Finally, the right of every individual to exercise 
personal choice makes impossible the use of the tools 
at hand for the study of the supply of and demand 
for goods in the open market place. 

EARLY STUDIES. The objective examination of 
factors involved in teacher supply and demand de- 
veloped slowly. There is little evidence of systematic 
study before the turn of the century. From the begin- 
ning, most reports have shown the tendency of investi- 
gators to mix fact-finding and interpretation with 
prediction. During the first two decades, or until the 
involvement of the United States in World War I, 
certification practices had not crystallized beyond the 
point of control within the local district. The litera- 
ture contains little more than the expression of 
opinion by persons whose interests were limited to 
the localities. 

The abrupt changes brought about by American 
participation in the war provoked the pioneer studies 
of teacher supply and demand. Early studies focused 
attention upon the growing shortage of teachers on a 
state-wide basis. Buckingham (12) led the way with 
the Ohio report in 1926. Klonower (37) reported 
similar findings in Pennsylvania, Ludeman (38) com- 
mented on changing conditions in South Dakota as 
early as 1925, Eakin (15) surveyed state-wide condi- 
tions in California in 1928. Grant and Cowley (27) 
proposed a technique for analyzing the supply of and 
demand for educational workers in 1929. 

The period prior to 1929 was characterized by 
attempts to identify the channels through which 
meaningful data could be assembled. Records in state 
departments were combed; the number of teachers 
new to their positions was tallied; reports of vacancies 
to appointment bureaus were studied; inexperienced 
teachers were identified; estimates of local employing 
Officials were solicited; efforts were made to count 
the number of college students completing teacher- 
training courses; registrations in commercial agencies 
were noted; the relation of the new teacher's prepara- 
tion to the subjects taught was examined. The opinions 
of many writers reflected a growing realization that 
teacher supply was more than a local problem. 

THE ERA OF OVERSUPPLY. The market crash 
of 1929 opened a decade of vanishing employment 
Opportunities in many occupations and of consequent 
growing interest in those continuing positions which 
stood out in every community—teaching. Hubbard 
(32), in a nationwide survey reported in 1931, pointed 
up the change from shortage to oversupply. Elrod 
(21) examined the demand for teachers in Tennessee 
as it was related to certification practices in 1930, 
and Zeigel (78) identified the factors affecting the 
changing conditions in Missouri. Evenden, in the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers, re- 
leased by the U. S. Office of Education in 1933 (23, 
24), presented the first comprehensive audit of public- 
school teaching positions in the nation. He also re- 
ported the number of teachers newly employed in 
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1931 and the sources from which they came. Eliassen 
and Anderson (17, 18, 19), in their reviews in 1931, 
1934, and 1937, exemplified the increasing tendency 
of investigators to emphasize the oversupply and the 
dismal outlook for improvement in opportunities. 
This is reflected also in Foster’s report on changing 
conditions in Indiana in 1930 (25); Bernig’s study of 
unemployed teachers in Minnesota in 1932 (9); 
Overn’s effort to develop indices of supply and de- 
mand in 1932 (67); Peterson and others’ Iowa report 
in 1932 (69); Elliott’s investigation in Michigan in 
1933 (20); Neagley’s Pennsylvania survey in 1938 
(64); Bailey’s proposal for a planned supply of 
teachers in Vermont (8); and many others. Standards 
for elementary-school teachers forced many of these 
investigators to point to an oversupply of candidates 
for teaching in the grades, but the reports throughout 
the thirties are characterized by the need to differenti- 
ate between the “available” and the “qualified” person. 
These reports indicate that, despite the vast number 
of persons seeking employment, the groundwork was 
being laid for the recognition of the elementary-school 
teacher as a person with identifiable qualifications of 
a high professional level, 

FROM PLENTY TO SCARCITY. The abrupt 
change in manpower supply brought about by Amer- 
ica’s involvement in World War II was quickly re- 
flected in the classrooms of the nation. Anderson and 
Eliassen (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) reveal the frustration of edu- 
cational leaders in their struggle to carry on a program 
of high-quality instruction during the war, the rapid 
improvement from 1945 to 1950, and the beginning 
of another downswing in supply. Hartung (29) pre- 
sented factors, apparent in 1945, to be encountered 
in a long-range view of the teacher shortage. Jelinek 
and Tonge (36) offered a forecast for the needs of 
California from 1945 to 1960. McDonald (39), re- 
porting the results of the Chautauqua Conference of 
1946, identified the factors to be examined in many 
subsequent studies. Emens (22) examined the factors 
necessary for improved counseling of students inter- 
ested in teaching. Maul (40), in the North Central 
Association report of 1948, set the pattern which was 
to be followed in subsequent annual national reports 
(41). Howard (31), uniting the efforts of the state 
education association, the state department of educa- 
tion, and the training institutions in Alabama, made 
a comprehensive study of enrollments, characteristics, 
and qualifications of teachers in service; factors influ- 
encing future demands; and the needed basis for 
financial support. Jaggers (35) foresaw in 1946 the 
postwar upturn in supply of qualified candidates in 
many teaching fields, as did Myers (55) in 1947 and 
Frazier (26), Haskew (30), and Huggett and Richard- 
son (33) in 1948. All of these reports reflected the 
impact of veterans returning to college. 

The dramatic upsurge in college graduations, from 
a wartime low of 126,000 in 1944 to a peak of 
434,000 in 1950, completely overcame the shortage 
of teachers in certain high-school teaching fields, par- 
ticularly those attractive to men. On the other hand, 
the increase in elementary-school enrollments, along 
with the growing awareness that the elementary-school 
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teacher should have four years of college preparation, 
made for a continued shortage at this level. 

The equally dramatic five-year downturn in college 
graduations—from 434,000 in 1950 to 287,000 in 
1955—together with the post-1950 demand for scien- 
tists and engineers brought about violent changes in 
the supply-demand ratio. The number of college 
graduates prepared for teaching the sciences decreased 
59 percent during this five-year period (56, 57, 58, 
59, 60); mathematics, 53 percent; agriculture, 56 per- 
cent; industrial arts, 55 percent; and English, 49 
percent, But during the same period the number of 
college graduates prepared for elementary-school 
teaching increased 32 percent. Factors affecting the 
changes in the various high-school teaching fields 
were examined and reported by Maul (42, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51). 

Many state-wide studies (6, 11, 13, 16, 34, 54, 65, 
66, 70, 72, 74, 76, 77) show that recent trends are 
affected by standards of certification, mobility of 
population, and the effort to support public education. 
In a review of the ten annual national studies con- 
ducted since 1948 the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association described and weighed 
the forces involved in postwar changes (61). Anders- 
son (7) related course offerings in modern languages 
to the supply of foreign-language teachers. Blake 
(10) sought to identify the characteristics of the 
master teacher as they are related to supply. Doran 
(14) examined the influences contributing to reci- 
procity in the certification of teachers. Ebey and 
Brunskill (16) developed techniques for converting 
high-school teachers to elementary-school service. 
-Oxtoby and others (68) explored enrollment trends 
from grade school through graduate school. Richey 
and others (71) investigated factors which influence 
high-school students in the selection of a vocation. 

EXPANSION OF PERSONNEL NEEDS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION. Techniques for studying the 
instructional personnel needs in higher education have 
emerged only recently. Mosier (52) reported in 1948 
on the impact of rapidly increasing enrollments in 
the North Central Association area and in 1950 on 
the impact throughout the nation (53). He studied 
student-teacher ratio, teaching loads, and positions 
held by temporary teachers. Thompson (73) devel- 
oped projections of college enrollments. Hamilton 
(28) identified factors in the retention of college 
faculty. Wellemeyer and Lerner (75) compared re- 
quirements with supply of teachers of the social 
sciences and the humanities. The Research Division 
of the N.E.A. (62) reported in 1955 on the prepara- 
tion and sources of new full-time teachers in 1953-54 
and 1954-55. A renewal and expansion of this study 
(63), reported in 1957, shows the new full-time 
teachers employed in 1955-56 and 1956-57 to be less 
well prepared than the group employed two years 
earlier, As many as 13.8 percent of those employed 
in 1956-57 had been in service as high-school teachers 
the preceding year. Of the doctor’s degree graduates 
of 1955 and 1956, only 59.3 percent were available 
to enter new occupations, the others being engaged in 
occupations in which they continued. Of those enter- 
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ing new occupations, 57.3 percent entered educational 
service. In the field suffering the most acute shortage 
of college teachers, that of physical sciences, fewer 
than one third of these new graduates were available 
for employment as college teachers. 
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STAFF—TENURE 


The term tenure in the teaching profession has a 
general meaning, indicating the duration for which 
a teacher is employed, and in that connection studies 
of turnover are pertinent. The term also has a tech- 
nical meaning referring to employment year after 
year, indefinitely, with limitations on the procedure 
to be followed before dismissal. 

Research with respect to tenure has been both 
legal, touching such topics as analyses of contracts, 
legislation, and court decisions, and statistical, in- 
vestigating such matters as the percent of teachers 
covered by tenure or the length of service in a par- 
ticular position. However, much of the literature on 
tenure is not, strictly speaking, a reporting of research 
findings; it is included here, nevertheless, because 
such publications form the bases for legal and statis- 
tical research. 

For 66 schoolmasters employed in Massachusetts 
between 1644 and 1757, the average length of time 
spent in one position was one year and ten months 
(9, p. 81-83). Other records show that this was the 
typical length of service at that time. A teacher's 
success often depended on his political and religious 
affiliations. Out of this condition, the idea of tenure 
in its technical sense was born. 

A few years ago, marriage of women teachers was 
one of the most frequent causes of turnover (9, p. 
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472-85). This is no longer the case in the majority 
of school districts (40). Today, the typical woman 
teacher is married; only 34.1 percent are single (39), 
Another cause of turnover is the higher salaries paid 
in larger communities, resulting in the regular shift 
of teachers to larger school districts (9, p. 472- 
85). The typical teacher has taught in 2.6 systems 
(39). 

The mobility of superintendents has been studied 
more frequently than mobility of classroom teachers. 
A study of 737 school systems in Illinois, Iowa, and 
Michigan, each employing from 20 to 59 teachers, 
found that stability among school-board members 
was related to stability of administrators. In low turn- 
over districts, superintendents more often were pro- 
moted from the ranks and had held no other super- 
intendency. Delegation of authority by boards to 
superintendents was higher in systems with low turn- 
over, whereas board interference or direct relation- 
ship with personnel and citizens, by-passing superin- 
tendents, was found in districts with high turnover 
(50). One commentator, referring to this report, 
pointed out that “unqualified persons become the 
board members; they contribute to situations which 
result in pressures and administrative turnover; and, 
as a result, even fewer qualified individuals will con- 
sider serving as board members” (24). This creates 
a vicious circle. 

Reasonably stable administrative leadership can 
be expected in the following situations: (a) thirty 
or more teachers are employed, (b) the median 
tenure of board members is four or more years, (c) 
the superintendent is promoted from the ranks, (d) 
the school board delegates authority to the super- 
intendent and avoids interference in administrative 
routine, and (e) qualified citizens are willing to serve 
as board members (50). 

In accredited high schools in Michigan, each hav- 
ing fewer than two hundred pupils, a study covering 
the school years 1937-38 to 1941-42 found that turn- 
over in administrative positions was accompanied by 
turnover in teaching positions, and that the smaller 
the district the more likely were frequent changes of 
administrators (41). 

Another turnover study, of 5767 superintendents 
in 12 Midwestern states, found that 20 percent were 
new to their positions each fall. Again, especially 
high turnover was found in the smaller districts, 
probably because the larger districts buy experience. 
Facts revealed by this survey “are symptoms of edu- 
cational ills, reflecting not so much upon the superin- 
tendency itself as upon the ineffective pattern of 
district organization in the Midwest” (27). 

Although reduction in turnover is generally ex- 
pected to be one of the results of tenure coverage, a 
study among city and county superintendents com- 
Paring 1940-41 with 1946-47 indicated that turnover 
was not lessened by tenure coverage (8). 

A number of writers have reached practically the 
same conclusions regarding the advantages of tenure 
in providing job security for teachers (9, p. 472-85; 
16, p. 62-65; 18, p. 179-98; 26, p. 269-78). Further- 
more, it has been argued that noncertificated school 
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employees also deserve security of position and an 
orderly method for termination of employment (26, 
p. 269-78). 

One writer who called himself a former booster of 
tenure has turned against it. He points out that a 
tenure law means greater insecurity for beginning 
teachers, because schools frequently dismiss them 
to avoid placing them on tenure; and also, the security 
of tenure teachers depends on law rather than merit, 
resulting in abuse by some tenure teachers (10). 

Some university professors see no advantage in 
tenure, although they endorse academic freedom. 
One author justified the tenure principle on the 
ground that it is essential to preservation of academic 
freedom; also it is needed to make of teaching a 
profession and to give the professor a sense of be- 
longing to the institution (52). The National Edu- 
cation Association (19, 34) and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors (23) have reported 
their work in the development of tenure and academic 
freedom for teachers, past and present. 

TENURE PRINCIPLES. Considerable uniformity 
exists in the statements of principles adopted by 
different segments of professional educators: prin- 
ciples in elementary form set forth for students of 
education preparing to teach (16, p. 62-65), prin- 
ciples adopted by the National Education Associa- 
tion for established teachers (34), principles formu- 
lated by the American Association of University 
Professors for faculties in colleges and universities 
(1, 22, 23, 51), and principles listed by the American 
Psychological Association for psychologists (17). 
These principles have been discussed in other publi- 
cations dealing with the nature of tenure (12, 34, 
52). 

LEGISLATION. Probably the most comprehensive 
discussion of statutory provisions for tenure is that 
issued by the National Education Association (34). 
The N.E.A. has also published literature devoted 
exclusively to particular phases of tenure, such as 
the hearing (32). 

Textbooks for use in teacher-education institutions 
often include brief discussions of tenure legislation 
(16, p. 62-65; 26, p. 269-79; 44, 45). Studies of 
teacher personnel frequently indicate status of teach- 
ers under tenure legislation (26, p. 269-78; 39). 

One opponent of tenure legislation has suggested 
that better than tenure by law is a tenure agreement 
between teachers and school boards (10). 

COURT DECISIONS. The most prolific writings 
on tenure deal with court decisions. Some publica- 
tions draw out general principles from summaries of 
judicial opinions (2; 12; 13; 14; 15; 16, p. 92-97; 
32; 34; 47; 48; 49). Judges generally understand the 
aims and purposes of tenure laws and frequently 
throw in an eloquent sentence in support of those 
aims (5); however, the courts are frequently incon- 
sistent in interpreting tenure laws (14). It is 
necessary for school boards to follow prescribed pro- 
cedures (13, 48). A need often exists to go beyond 
Statutory provisions to see how courts interpret the 
law (5, 12, 49). Less interpretative are some digests 
of court cases (4, 5, 29). Excerpts from court deci- 
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sions are used as textual material in teacher-educa- 
tion courses in school law (45). 

CONTRACT ISSUES. Analysis of contracts is 
made in connection with tenure used not only in its 
technical sense but also in its general sense. To 
acquaint beginning teachers with essentials of an 
employment contract, textbooks in general education 
sometimes include a discussion of contracts illustrated 
with a sample (18, p. 179-98; 43). Principles and 
content of a good contract have been discussed for 
the benefit of established teachers (3, 33), although 
the complete meaning of a teacher’s contract cannot 
be ascertained without a study of school laws and 
regulations which are not spelled out in the contract 
itself (3). 

Special issues in connection with teachers’ contracts 
have been explored (48), and the practice of “con- 
tract jumping” is deplored as a hindrance to the 
raising of professional standards (25). 

TENURE OF ADMINISTRATORS. In the past 
few years, considerable attention has been given to 
the need for, or the undesirability of, tenure cover- 
age of administrators, to their existing contractual 
status, and to employment conditions resulting there- 
from. It has been found, for example, that the term 
of employment of city superintendents is not gen- 
erally fixed by law (38). The proportion of tenure 
laws covering superintendents was about the same 
in 1949 as in 1939, but twice as many laws for 
teachers existed in 1949 (46). 

Frequently the coverage of superintendents is am- 
biguous according to the statutory language, and 
courts are not consistent in interpreting identical or 
similar statutes (14). However, the trend seems to 
be to include superintendents (46), and a growing 
interest in coverage of superintendents is apparent 
(26, p. 269-78). 

COLLEGE TEACHERS. The American Associa- 
tion of University Professors has announced a state- 
ment of principles regarding tenure, and several 
studies have revealed the tenure status of college 
teachers. A 1953 questionnaire study of 332 private 
and public junior colleges indicated that 53.6 percent 
provide tenure status after at least three years. This 
study showed that a better prospect of acquiring 
tenure exists when the junior college is administra- 
tively connected with a university or with a city or 
county school system than when it is administered 
independently—whether the individual junior college 
is public or private (42, p. 469, 575-79). In another 
study, conducted among 608 institutions of all types, 
3.6 percent reported having no tenure provisions 
whatever, and 5.3 percent reported having no estab- 
lished tenure policy. Those having tenure provisions 
or policies frequently excluded instructors, and some 
excluded assistant professors also (37). 

TENURE FOR NONCERTIFICATED SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES. Rarely are noncertificated school em- 
ployees included in tenure provisions (26, p. 269-78; 
44), although their inclusion is recommended by one 
author (26, p. 269-78). Noncertificated employees 
frequently are employed without contract or any 
basis for security on the job (44). 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF EMPLOYER. A number 
of publications point out that the employer has cer- 
tain responsibilities regarding tenure, such as the need 
to follow prescribed procedure (32, 33, 34, 48). Two 
articles are particularly specific, one listing ten sug- 
gestions for board members to follow in order to 
decrease tenure litigation (11) and the other listing 
four such proposals (13). 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS AND AD- 
MINISTRATORS. That tenure brings responsibilities 
to teachers and administrators as well as to board 
members has been stressed by several writers (7, 18, 
p. 179-98; 20, 21, 25). These responsibilities are fre- 
quently spelled out in detail. One author lists 12 
ways in which a teacher can individually help safe- 
guard tenure, for example, by observing the standards 
of the N.E.A. Code of Professional Ethics (20). 

Mobility of superintendents can be avoided and 
administrators can find security in their positions by 
following specific recommendations such as “know 
your real boss—the students.” It is said that students 
are public-relations agents who make or break teach- 
ers and superintendents (7). 

The Royal Oak, Michigan, plan for improving 
work of new teachers and the tenure committee in 
that city, which reviews recommendations for dis- 
missal of tenure teachers, were discussed as innova- 
tions worthy of consideration by other school systems 
(21). 

RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. The N.E.A. Code of Professional Ethics has 
been made more meaningful through a compilation 
of opinions on the ethics involved in particular cir- 
cumstances (28). The N.E.A. Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom has announced that it will 
not go to the defense of incompetent teachers (6). 

However, both the National Education Association 
and the American Association of University Profes- 
sors have undertaken many investigations of situa- 
tions in which teachers have alleged unfair dismissals 
(30, 31, 35, 36, 53). 
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A state school system is defined here as the portion 
of state government which produces the total activ- 
ities of the state itself in education. The several 
State school systems vary greatly in general scope 
and in details but are nevertheless characterized in 
important ways more by similarities than by differ- 
€nces. Comparisons among them can be implied 


from the careful description of the structure and 
control of public education in each state by Beach 
and Will (17). Edwards (34) and Garber (42, p. 
1-10) have discussed the legal position of the state 
in education. 

Most states operate some educational institutions 
themselves, delegate authority to operate many others 
within a framework of state laws and regulations, 
and exercise varying degrees of regulation over the 
remainder. In some states various types of nonpublic 
schools and colleges are subject to little state regula- 
tion beyond that pertaining to health and safety. 
Beach and Will (18) have indicated that there are 
only a few states in which the law explicitly requires 
state approval for nonpublic schools serving children 
of compulsory school age, although many such 
schools request and receive such approval. State ap- 
proval is often an advantage to students who wish 
to transfer their academic credits, and it usually 
marks close cooperation between the public and non- 
public schools and colleges. 

This article is concerned primarily with the public 
elementary and secondary schools, which are an im- 
portant part of every state school system, and with 
the major state education agency which deals with 
local and intermediate school districts as the con- 
tinuing representative of the state. 

The immediate authority under which public 
schools operate is one of the group of indefinite 
powers commonly referred to as the police power, 
which has been authoritatively defined by Cook (27) 
as “the unclassified residual power of government 
vested by the Constitution of the United States in the 
respective states.” In the structure of American gov- 
ernment, public education is constitutionally a func- 
tion of the state, with some aspects of the police 
power extending to private schools as well. 

The legislatures of the states exercise plenary 
power over school districts, subject only to the limi- 
tations of federal and state constitutions. The state 
may create or abolish school districts at will, either 
with or without the consent of the people living 
within the districts. It may vest the educational au- 
thority in any local body it chooses or may operate 
the schools itself. The state may compel the exercise 
of educational authority by the local districts to 
which it has delegated that authority. 

In the exercise of the plenary power of the state 
legislature over education, the state constitution is 
not construed to be the source of power, but merely 
a source of limitations upon the power of the legisla- 
ture. When dealing with the state constitution the 
search is not for a grant of power to the legislature, 
but only for a restriction on such power. The 
opposite is true when dealing with the federal ad- 
ministration of education under the United States 
Constitution. 

State legislatures also vest state-wide authority 
in the central state educational agency for many 
special and general functions, such as direct opera- 
tion of educational institutions, administration of 
state or federally connected educational programs, 
certification of teachers, distribution of and account- 
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ing for state funds allocated to local districts, and 
supervisory and consultative services to local schools. 
In many states these agencies have various related 
duties, such as the licensing of members of other 
professions, in New York, or the enforcement of 
child labor laws, in New Hampshire. 

Progress in the codification of state school laws 
has been slow (72), but these laws are the basic 
source of official state activity in education. Every 
state legislature has a large reservoir of unused power 
in the field of education. 

LOCAL LEEWAY FOR DIVERSITY. School dis- 
tricts are political subdivisions of the state for the 
special purpose of education. They have no inherent 
powers. Units of public education can be initiated 
and operated only under authority delegated from 
the state (58, p. 534-35). 

State statutes delegating authority to local districts 
necessarily must be drawn in general terms, since 
the complexities of educational administration defy 
detailed classification. Authority to execute details 
must be implied from general grants of power. Dis- 
cretionary actions of local school officials are gen- 
erously approved by the courts as long as they are 
within a reasonable scope of educational operation. 
When such actions go beyond what the state legisla- 
ture desires for the state school system, the legis- 
lature can change the situation to its satisfaction by 
enacting a law to do so. In appropriate instances, 
regulations by the state board of education or the 
chief state school officer, acting under delegations 
of power to these state agencies for education, have 
the same legal effect as a statute. Edwards (34) and 
Remmlein (85) have summarized the court decisions 
interpreting these and other state-local legal relation- 
ships in education. 

The states usually prescribe the elementary educa- 
tional program in such general terms that each 
teacher, school, and school district has much freedom 
to determine its content. Wright (104) has pointed 
out that in 1955 even the high-school program, which 
is much more subject-centered, left a great deal to 
be determined locally. Even following the require- 
ments both of state statutes and of state departments 
of education, students in 27 states could elect nine 
or more of the customary 16 units required for grad- 
uation. In ten of these states there were very slight 
requirements or no state requirements at all. Only 
seven states required ten or more units of specified 
subjects. However, because of the emphasis on sci- 
ence and mathematics the trend after 1957 was 
toward more state-required subjects. 

Local initiative and control in education depend 
more upon tradition and practice than upon the char- 
acter of state statutes and regulations. Everywhere 
there is legal leeway for much more diversity in local 
educational programs than now exists. The decisions 
of the local school about what to teach are related 
more to college-entrance requirements, textbooks 
used, accreditation, parental demands, and profes- 
sional opinion than to legal requirements of the 
States. These extralegal and professional factors ac- 
count for most of the similarities in both the scope 
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and the content of educational programs in local 
schools. 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
The state department of education as defined here 
includes the state board of education, the chief state 
school officer, and the staff in the state agency pri- 
marily responsible for state leadership services to 
local districts and for regulation of public elementary 
and secondary schools. Organization and functions 
of state departments of education have always been 
quite different from state to state. Chase and Morphet 
described the 48 state school systems generally in 
1948 (24). Thurston and Roe have described their 
administration (91). Beach and Hutchins (16) have 
discussed the financial difficulties of state departments 
of education in terms of procedures within state 
governments, pointing out that these have changed 
materially in many states in recent years. Many finan- 
cial problems beset this agency of state government 
which concentrates on a task of professional leader- 
ship. It must have both freedom to work and funds 
to employ professional personnel of high quality if it 
is to be effective. 

The State Board of Education. In 1954 there were 
174 state boards of education. Only 44 then met the 
requirements for being a part of the state department 
of education. Michigan, Illinois, North Dakota, and 
Wisconsin had no general state boards for public 
education in 1958, although North Dakota was devel- 
oping such a board. 

A few states still had state boards for vocational 
education of less than college grade which were not 
identical in membership with the general state board 
of education. In all except Oklahoma, Colorado, and 
Wisconsin, however, the chief state school officers in 
1958 were the executive officers of the state boards 
for vocational education. 

Members of state boards of education have histori- 
cally been ex-officio or have been appointed by the 
governors of the states (31). In 1940 no state board 
was composed entirely of members elected by the 
people (32). Election of state boards of education 
by the people has accompanied the movement to give 
such boards the authority to appoint the chief state 
school officer. 

FUNCTIONS OF STATE Boarps. State boards of edu- 
cation are tending to become the policy-making 
bodies for state systems of education, particularly for 
the public elementary and secondary schools. The 
reason for this is that they are increasingly served 
by executive officers and find their natural place in 
the policy field. 

The history of the relationship between the state 
board and the chief state school officer is instructive. 
From 1896 to 1920 there was an increase of five in 
the number of chief state school officers appointed 
by state boards of education, but from 1920 to 1945 
there was almost no change in the number of chief 
state school officers appointed by governors, appointed 
by state boards, or elected by the people. 

In 1942 the Study Commission of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers began studies of the basic 
structure of state departments of education. In 1948 
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the following policy was adopted by the Council: 
“In each state there should be a non-partisan lay 
state board of education, composed of seven to twelve 
able citizens, broadly representative of the general 
public and unselfishly interested in public education, 
elected by the people in the manner prescribed by 
law. The members of this board should serve for 
long overlapping terms without pay. It is desirable 
that the board select the chief state school officer on 
a non-partisan basis and determine his compensation 
and his term of office. He should serve as the execu- 
tive officer of the board and head of the state depart- 
ment of education” (67, p. 20). 

At the time this policy was formulated only eight 
states (Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, and Ver- 
mont) had state boards of education with the author- 
ity to appoint their executive officers. Since that time 
11 states have been added to the list (Colorado, 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Ohio, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah). In 1947 
no state had a state board of education elected by the 
people which had the authority to appoint its execu- 
tive officer. By 1958 Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Ohio, Texas, and Utah had elected state 
boards with such authority. 

The Chief State School Officer. The chief state 
school officer is far more important in the administra- 
tion of education than he was a decade ago. Even 
then he was adding many professional responsibilities 
to the predominantly statistical and clerical duties 
that had long characterized his office, but recently his 
duties have multiplied. He has gained in professional 
stature. His older functions of inspection and ap- 
proval have given way to professional leadership and 
stimulation of educational programs in local school 
districts throughout the state. The theme of his 
principal work tends increasingly toward professional 
leadership and away from routine official functions. 
The need for such leadership was stressed in 1924 
by Reeder (84), who quoted U. S. Commissioner 
John J. Tigert’s statement that separate action by 
local communities has never yet produced a success- 
ful system of education. 

By 1958 the duties of the chief state school officers 
had grown so formidable that many were hard- 
pressed to meet their responsibilities. Numerous edu- 
cational foundations, as well as local, state, and 
national professional and citizens’ associations and 
agencies of the federal government, were concerned 
lest the educational loads being placed on state de- 
partments of education be performed ineffectively in 
a number of states. In 1958 legislation was under 
consideration in Congress to provide federal funds 
to assist in the state administration of educational 
Programs of special concern to the federal govern- 
ment. 

In recent years in most states the levels of profes- 
sional preparation and experience of chief state 
school officers has continued to rise, and there is 
widespread opinion that the people in many states 
are receiving better service than they are paying for. 
The same is true of the professional staffs in state 
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departments of education in most states. Legislatures 
have often been more generous in appropriating state 
funds for local districts than in supporting their own 
state departments of education. 

In 1949 the average salary of chief state school 
officers, including the chief school officers of the 
territories, was $7180; by 1953 this average had in- 
creased to $10,530; late in 1957 it had further in- 
creased to $12,900 (30). By contrast, in 1957 the 
average salary of 53 superintendents in cities of two 
hundred thousand or more was $20,610 (75). Admin- 
istrators of large public colleges and universities also 
were usually paid considerably more than chief state 
school officers. Public policy in education calls for 
an end to a situation which prices many excellent 
educators out of the market as chief state school 
officers and as holders of the highest positions in 
state departments of education. 

State Department of Education Staffs. Cocking and 
Gilmore (26, p. 28) found that before 1900 only 
one state department of education had more than 
nine staff members. By 1910 there were more than 
nine staff members in eight states, and one depart- 
ment had more than fifty. In 1920, 42 states had nine 
or more staff members, and five had more than fifty. 
By 1920 only one state had fewer than nine staff 
members (74). Ferguson (37) and Kalbach and Neal 
(49) have reviewed this growth in terms of staff 
functions. 

In 1950 Beach and Gibbs (14) listed a total of 
9550 professional and nonprofessional staff members 
in the 48 state departments of education, ranging 
from 22 in North Dakota to 1430 in New York. 
Sampling indicates that these staffs have increased 
at least 50 percent between 1950 and 1958, although 
exact data are not available for all states. 

The internal organization of state department staffs 
varies so much that the differences cannot be dealt 
with here. Beach and Gibbs (15) presented the details 
for each state in 1949. Since that time there have 
been many reorganizations, and others are planned 
or in process. Almost all these reorganizations have 
been in the general direction of policies established 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers in two 
basic policy bulletins (67, 69). This is clearly indi- 
cated by an examination of the personnel and their 
titles listed for each state department of education in 
Part I of the Educational Directory issued annually by 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Major Controversies. Two major controversies 
about the structure of the state department of educa- 
tion center on methods of selecting the chief state 
school officer and the state board of education. 

SELECTION OF THE CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER. 
Perhaps the major difference of opinion about the 
basic structure of a state department of education 
concerns the selection of the chief state school officer. 
There are many differences of opinion on this and 
no certain proof of which method is best, because 
the factor has never been and perhaps cannot be 
segregated for exact measurement. There have been 
both successful and unsuccessful state departments of 
education under each of the three systems in use— 
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appointment by the governor, election by the people, 
and appointment by the state board of education. 
Since the literature contains little more than the 
statistics on how the issue has been resolved in each 
State, the reasons for and against each of the three 
major systems used in the selection of the chief state 
school officer will be summarized here. 

Appointment by the Governor. The principal ad- 
vantage claimed for appointment by the governor is 
that it will tend to give the state department of edu- 
cation and the schools generally the benefit of close 
cooperation with the state government, including 
favorable legislative action promoted by the governor. 
Placing the state department of education so much 
under the governor makes it almost an integral part 
of the general state government, and this is cited 
as an advantage by many political scientists and 
authorities in public administration. Some of the 
latter would extend the system to local school dis- 
tricts. Appointment by the governor conforms with 
federal practice; in the U. S. Office of Education the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education is directly respon- 
sible to the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who is in turn responsible 
to the President. Those who believe the governor 
should appoint the chief state school officer usually 
believe there is no practicable escape from partisan 
politics in educational government at the state level. 
Neither would many desire it. 

Most political scientists would not differentiate 
education from other state services in the structure 
of the state government. They have been losing their 
case, however, because early in 1958 the system re- 
mained in effect in only four states (New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia). With the ad- 
mission of Alaska as a state, the number may be 
increased to five, 

Opponents of appointment of the chief state school 
officer by the governor deplore any situation in which 
education may be tied to the fortunes of a political 
personage or a political party. They contend the 
power to employ and to discharge the chief state 
school officer places the governor in a policy-making 
position more appropriate for a state board of edu- 
cation, even when his nominee must be confirmed 
by the state senate. Such responsibility by the chief 
State school officer to the governor tends to make 
the state board of education merely advisory to the 
chief state school officer, because the state board 
has no real control over his selection, performance, 
or tenure, even though he may act as the board’s 
executive officer. 

As Payson Smith pointed out in 1937 (90), the 
principal reason most educators oppose this system 
is that they believe a governor is not likely to be an 
adequate maker of educational policy for a state. As 
a practical matter, he has little Opportunity to read 
and discuss the chief state school officer's recom- 
mendations, as a member of a state board of educa- 
tion can do. Admitting that occasionally there are 
situations in which education benefits greatly from 
the governor-chief state school officer relationship, 
Opponents of the system believe that in too many 
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instances the chief state school officer will not have 
enough freedom to work with the profession, the 
legislature, and the people of the state. 

Opponents of this system also believe that an 
occasional governor may use his power sporadically 
without spending the necessary time to acquaint him- 
self with educational policies and practices, or that 
he may use it for reasons unrelated to the welfare 
of education. At worst, they fear the chief state 
school officer may become an errand boy for the 
governor and develop into a party politician himself, 
using the state system of education as a political 
plaything. 

Election by the People. In 1958 the chief state 
school officers in 25 states were elected by the 
people, often on a nonpartisan ballot. The supporters 
of this system trust the electorate, believing that 
election keeps state educational administration close 
to the people. It gives the chief state school officer a 
direct political contact with the voters in addition 
to his professional contacts throughout the state. 
He can use both political power and professional 
influence to obtain favorable educational legislation, 
often through exercise of a political balance of power 
among contending groups in state legislatures, In 
case of conflict with the governor on an educational 
issue the elected chief state school officer has a large 
measure of independence, because he is a constitu- 
tional official in the same position in regard to the 
people as the governor himself. 

Proponents of the elective system point out that 
the chief state school officer can avail himself of 
the advice of the state board of education and other 
groups without relinquishing his own direct responsi- 
bility to the people. He is not subject to being pro- 
fessionally imprisoned by a state board of education, 
which may be controlled by a governor or by groups 
in the population who may care more for tax reduc- 
tion than for the education of children. The elected 
Superintendent is most likely to be a member of the 
governor’s cabinet, and as an elected constitutional 
officer he can exercise great influence within the 
State government. Proponents say the people should 
be directly represented there on behalf of education. 

Opponents say the disadvantages of the elected 
chief state school officer include the sacrifice of a 
policy-making state board of education, reducing the 
board to an advisory capacity. They claim the chief 
State school officer is likely to become preoccupied 
with politics, leaving the professional side of the 
office neglected to some extent in favor of the official 
and political. The legal specialists among them point 
out that it is governmentally unsound to vest in the 
chief state school officer full responsibility both for 
making state educational policies and for administer- 
ing them, in the sense that this may be a violation 
of the basic doctrine of separation of powers. 

Other disadvantages are said to be that educational 
Progress depends too much on the quality of one 
Person, and that it is more difficult in some instances 
to find persons of the highest professional competence 
to fill the position because many competent profes- 
sional educators will not enter politics. 
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Opponents of popular election of the chief state 
school officer usually point to the method of selecting 
the elected local board and appointed local superin- 
tendents as the ideal mechanism for the state depart- 
ment of education, and many go even further and 
favor the same system for the federal government. 

Appointment by the State Board of Education. 
Nineteen states have chief state school officers ap- 
pointed by state boards of education. An advantage 
claimed for this structure is that a deliberative and 
policy-making board of laymen which assumes re- 
sponsibility for the state policy in education within 
the framework of law and appoints a chief state 
school officer as a responsible administrator to carry 
out the policies of the board is sound both in theory 
and in practice. The people are represented directly 
by board members who are laymen like themselves, 
but the professional executive is selected on a pro- 
fessional basis. 

This is the policy of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, adopted in 1948, which purports to 
keep the schools close to the people through popular 
election of the state board members on a nonpartisan 
ballot rather than through popular election of the 
professional executive himself. 

Supporters claim that this system promotes a pro- 
fessional climate in state departments of education 
in which career persons are most willing to serve 
and where they can work most effectively. They also 
claim that it tends to emphasize professional merit 
as the most important requirement for the profes- 
sional staff of the state department of education and 
that it draws, on the average, more competent persons 
in state school administration. They say that state 
departments of education so organized inspire long- 
term confidence and support among all the people 
and produce the best permanent relationships between 
the state education agency, local school districts, and 
professional associations. Schrammel (88) pointed 
the way toward these conclusions in his pioneer work 
in 1926. 

On the other hand, opponents of this system say 
that it sacrifices necessary direct political influence 
that would come either through the governor or 
through the popular election of the chief state school 
officer by the people. They claim that it makes the 
State department of education a fifth wheel of gov- 
ernment, detached from the governor and his party 
in the state legislature and left more or less on the 
sideline in the perpetual contest within the state 
government for funds and influence. 

Opponents also claim that the chief state school 
officer is more removed from the will of the people. 
Almost all the arguments in favor of the other two 
systems are used against appointment of the chief 
state school officer by the state board of education, 
with the question of the effect of the political con- 
nections of the state school officer on the state 
department of education as the principal point of 
conflict. 

Evaluation of Three Methods of Selection. Evalua- 
tion of the three methods of selection of the chief 
state school officer revolves around the relationship 
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of the government of education and partisan politics 
at the state level. P 

Should the state agency for education be com- 
pletely a part of the general political government of 
the state, or should it emphasize its professional 
character as a bipartisan operation of concern to all 
the people, perhaps with direct election of its con- 
trolling state board of education as a device to keep 
it close to the people? 

Trends indicate an increase since 1950 in the 
belief that education at the state level, as at the 
local level, operates best outside of party politics. 
Party labels are increasingly frowned upon in local 
school-board elections and in the states which have 
chief state school officers appointed by state boards. 

To explain this feeling in regard to educational 
structure, some analogies may be found in other 
areas of our system of government. The political 
independence of the judiciary is recognized in most 
states and regarded as desirable almost everywhere. 
Another analogy is found in the position taken by 
both independent and public colleges and universities 
that they must have a nonpolitical atmosphere in 
order to do their best work, a freedom that many 
states have granted to a large extent to colleges and 
universities supported by public funds. 

Choosing the kind of state educational organization 
that can best serve the educational purposes of local 
and intermediate school districts is perhaps the most 
important consideration. Although educators gener- 
ally favored keeping the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools free from partisan politics, there were 
some disturbing elements relating to school boards, 
and especially to unofficial citizens’ committees, dur- 
ing the past decade which by 1958 had led to some 
serious questioning. Citizen participation in educa- 
tion, always highly desirable when exercised appro- 
priately, was becoming more general. This made the 
problems of education increasingly newsworthy and 
gave them such prominence that quite often the level 
of financial support and other issues were determined 
by political means. Public-relations techniques also 
became more influential in relation to public action 
in education. 

Many dedicated educators had discovered by 1958 
that organized citizens, using public-relations tech- 
niques with economic and political pressure methods 
that stopped short of the ballot box, could pull edu- 
cation down as well as lift it up. They had discovered 
that either local or state boards of education might 
become vulnerable to organized groups not willing 
to support the schools adequately, and that once 
such control of a board of education was attained 
the only remedy lay with the electorate, 

At the state level, there was more doubt in 1958 
than in 1950 about the wisdom of removing both 
the state board of education and the chief state 
school officer from the electorate, and some chief 
state school officers who had proved themselves as 
educational leaders in their states after election by 
the people were more vigorous than ever before in 
defense of popular election of the chief state school 
officer. 
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SELECTION OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Perhaps the second most controversial question in 
state educational structure concerns how state board 
of education members should obtain their office. As 
in the case of the three methods by which chief state 
school officers are selected, many factors make this 
question difficult. 

From the point of view of those who have a special 
desire to keep education close to the people, the 
elective system for state board members is preferable. 
Many who oppose direct election of the chief state 
school officer favor election of the board in order to 
give direct representation to the people of each part 
of the state. This opens the way for public approval 
of the appointment of the chief state school officer 
by the board. 

Some supporters of the elective chief state school 
officer also support election of state board members 
in state board appointment states as second in desir- 
ability, saying that the state board should be elected if 
it is to have authority to appoint the executive officer. 

Those who favor appointment of state board mem- 
bers by the governor often distrust the ability of the 
people to make proper choices for this office or 
believe that not enough high-quality candidates would 
consent to run in an election. They would protect 
the state board against too much control by the 
governor through long overlapping terms of office. 
The practice in Washington, where local school board 
members elect members of the state board of educa- 
tion, is a compromise. 

On the question of selecting members of state 
boards of education there are also sharp regional 
differences. In the older and more settled parts of 
the country, where state boards of education have 
for many decades appointed the chief state school 
officer, the governors ordinarily appoint the members 
of the state boards. An exception is in New York, 
where the appointment is made by the legislature. In 
some of the older states a tradition has grown up 
which makes the state board of education substantially 
nonpolitical. 

In the new parts of the country there is less indi- 
cation that such a tradition has had time to develop. 
Governors in this area more often appear to take 
the political situation into account in making appoint- 
ments to the state board of education. Several states 
which have recently reorganized—Colorado, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Texas, and Utah—have 
preferred that the electorate rather than the governor 
select the state board of education. Colorado and 
Texas had paved the way by 1950 (50). 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH LOCAL AND INTER- 
MEDIATE UNITS. Most state departments of edu- 
cation encourage as much independence in the local 
school district as possible. Although state departments 
of education are under obligation to enforce specific 
provisions of law, there is a strong trend among 
them toward service and assistance rather than in- 
spection and control. The same principles apply to 
county and other intermediate units of education in 
the states (67, 69). A few specific areas of service 
are illustrated here. 


Reorganization of Local and Intermediate Admin- 
istrative Units. Fitzwater (38) has pointed out that 
state leadership and services as well as suitable state 
laws are indispensable elements in solving the prob- 
lems of school-district organization in each state. He 
has reviewed the history of reorganization plans for 
school districts in 16 states, and the conclusion is 
inescapable that the state has many functions to 
perform in any successful plan to establish and 
maintain effective organization of local school units, 
Morphet described this sort of state-local cooperation, 
which was utilized in the forming of unified school 
districts in California (63). The National Commis- 
sion on School District Reorganization (71) and such 
students of the intermediate unit as Chisholm (25), 
Cooper and Fitzwater (28), and McLure (57) also 
emphasize the responsibility of the state. 

Finance. Another area in which the state depart- 
ment of education is of increasing importance is the 
field of public-school finance. Hutchins and Munse 
(45) have reported in detail on the school finance 
systems in each of the states and have shown that 
state support is increasing and that more careful 
attention is being paid to the problems of financing 
public education. The states’ share of the operating 
cost of elementary and secondary schools has doubled 
in percentage and multiplied several times in terms 
of dollars since 1932 (47). In 1958 state funds 
accounted for an average of approximately 40 per- 
cent of the total. The range, however, was from 
about 5 percent in Nebraska to about 82 percent in 
Delaware. Many state systems of educational finance 
leave a great deal to be desired in terms of adequacy, 
insurance of a reasonable foundation program for 
every child, equitable distribution according to the 
ability of the local district to support schools from 
Property taxes, and other factors. 

Lindman and others (51) have detailed the slowly 
increasing state support for capital outlay, which 
has been a comparatively neglected area in the face 
of competition to provide for current operating 
requirements. 

The greatest contribution of the state to the financ- 
ing of schools, perhaps, is its ability to equalize the 
funds available to wealthy and poor districts. In every 
state, local districts vary so much in their ability to 
support their schools from local tax sources that one 
district can provide ten times as much per pupil as 
another; all state funds, whether distributed on an 
equalizing or flat-grant basis, are especially helpful 
to the less wealthy districts. Burke has dealt compre- 
hensively with state taxation for public schools (20, 
p. 325-53). 

The N.E.A. Research Division prepares a series 
of summaries, School Finance Systems, which peri- 
odically present current data on the developments in 
state school finance systems. The official statistics 
are more detailed (87). 

It is obvious that the states, which in 1958 allo- 
cated more than $4 billion to local school districts 
for educational purposes, are increasingly relied upon 
to finance public education. These large amounts of 
state funds, together with the responsibility to effect 
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their distribution on a basis insuring a reasonable 
minimum for each child, challenge both professional 
and political leadership in state departments of edu- 
cation. 

Protection of Local Autonomy in Education. The 
state departments of education stand between the 
federal government, on the one hand, and some 
45,000 operating local school districts, on the other, 
in the administration of public education. 

During the 1950-60 decade, the principle became 
generally accepted that programs of education from 
the federal government directly affecting the public 
elementary and secondary schools should be admin- 
istered by the state department of education within 
each state, rather than by an agency of the federal 
government directly to local school districts. 

This system of administration is an excellent way 
of preventing federal domination of education and 
of keeping education close to the people in fact. It 
is a sound use of the federal system in constitutional 
theory and has fully justified itself in terms of prac- 
tical results. The White House Conference on Educa- 
tion (102) specifically declared that state accounting 
to the federal government for federal funds did not 
constitute federal control of education. Federal con- 
trol of education is increasingly defined as federal 
influence on the curriculum of the schools. 

Administration of Federally Connected Programs. 
The federal relationship to education has been dealt 
with in many studies. The best among the earlier 
studies are the reports of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education in 1931 (64) and the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education in 1938 (26, p. 28). 
More recently Edwards and James (35) have re- 
viewed changing concepts of local-state-federal rela- 
tionships. Fuller (40) has defined criteria for national 
action in education and has pointed out some of the 
possible fiscal results to the states of programs under 
consideration (41). 

Federally connected programs in education which 
affect the public schools are numerous. Allen (2), 
Anderson (5), Cocking and Gilmore (26, p. 28), 
Quattlebaum (81), the U. S. Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations (92, 93), and others have 
discussed them at length. Official reports on federal 
funds for education indicate their scope (46). 

State departments of education administer such 
federally connected programs as vocational education 
of less than college grade (95), vocational rehabilita- 
tion, the national school lunch program, the special 
school milk programs, programs for the education of 
Indians, distribution of surplus federal property to 
schools and colleges, approval of programs of educa- 
tion for veterans, accreditation of educational experi- 
ences of military personnel (4), and—in a limited 
way—the federal assistance laws regarding construc- 
tion and maintenance of schools in defense areas 
(94), It is noteworthy that the federal assistance 
laws do not require participation of any kind by 
state departments of education but that important 
functions are exercised by the state departments on 
a professional basis at the request of the U. S. Office 

_ of Education and the local superintendents of schools 
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in defense areas. The sort of local-state-federal co- 
operation exhibited in this instance goes far to illus- 
trate why a major policy of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers and other major organizations 
of schoolmen is that programs of education running 
from the federal government to the public schools 
should be administered from the U. S. Office of 
Education to state departments of education (3, 67, 
69, 70). 

The reasons for this policy are clear, The Office 
of Education is staffed by professional educators, 
most of whom have had experience in state and local 
school systems. They understand why and how state 
and local school systems are administered as they 
are, Officials from other federal agencies are likely 
to attempt too much regulation without operating 
sufficiently on the basis of assistance, guidance, and 
professional consensus. Often a number of years of 
persuasion are required to change the administrative 
procedures of such federal officials to ways which 
experience has demonstrated to be most effective in 
education. 

Consultant Services. The state governments grow 
closer to local communities each year in terms of 
frequency of communication and face-to-face con- 
tacts. State and local educators believe their increas- 
ing rapport is due even more to professional 
understanding than to physical proximity. During the 
past decade the state departments of education have 
become much more identified with local and inter- 
mediate school districts than with the federal govern- 
ment and are seldom thought of as a central agency 
in the state government to be feared or suspected 
locally. The result has been that when local teachers 
and administrators have needed help, they have re- 
ceived it from state departments of education more 
often than from all other sources combined (80, 
86). 

State departments of education have found their 
greatest opportunities to advance the cause of educa- 
tion through consulting on individual problems, exert- 
ing professional leadership, and coordinating the 
entire state system of education. Their major goal 
is continuous improvement of instruction and the 
curriculum in all schools, with special attention to 
the immense task of making the educational program 
in all the rest of the schools in each state equal to 
the program now obtainable in the few best schools. 

Although the curriculum and quality of instruction 
are the principal concerns, many practical adminis- 
trative functions must be performed to give both of 
these a reasonable opportunity for improvement. 
Illustrative are the services of state departments of 
education in such fields as teacher personnel, school 
facilities, pupil transportation, and business adminis- 
tration, which increased both in scope and in quality 
during the past decade. 

Adult Education. State departments of education 
have become more active in the stimulation of adult 
education since 1950. New state specialists in this 
field have been added to the staffs of several state 
departments of education. There is general recogni- 
tion among those engaged in adult education that the 
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states are extremely important in the extension and 
improvement of this field (65, 66). 

Special Services. School health services have re- 
ceived greater emphasis in state departments of edu- 
cation during the decade. The Council of Chief State 
School Officers and the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Officers developed in 1951 a bulle- 
tin on policies and practices in school health services 
at local, state, and national levels, which delineated 
the responsibilities of the education and health agen- 
cies for these services (68). This bulletin has been 
exceedingly popular. 

The growing edges of education have often been 
stimulated by specialized personnel in state depart- 
ments of education. Perhaps there is no better illus- 
tration of this than is found in the rapidly developing 
field of special education. Martens (53) followed 
this approach with obviously successful results. 

PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS. State de- 
partment of education personnel are in close contact 
with members of the education profession, especially 
with local and intermediate unit superintendents, 
principals of elementary and secondary schools, and 
educators in colleges and universities engaged in the 
preparation of teachers. They are also in close touch 
with local, state, and national organizations of edu- 
cators, Central among these professional associations 
are the state education associations. 

The state education association, through its execu- 
tive secretary, represents the teaching personnel in 
the public schools at the state level. The chief state 
school officer represents professional educators too, 
and he also represents all the people as a state official. 
In most states the executive secretary of the state 
education association and the chief state school 
officer are the two most important professionals in 
regard to leadership in state legislation affecting pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. Often there is 
also cooperation in regard to programs of federal 
legislation on education. 

On a broader basis the state departments of 
education also cooperate with organizations seeking 
solutions to educational problems. Activity in the 
accreditation of teacher education and in educational 
television since 1950 illustrates these relationships. 

Accreditation of Teacher Education. State depart- 
ments of education are vitally concerned with the 
quality of teacher education. So are colleges and 
universities preparing teachers, the local school 
boards who employ them, superintendents, principals, 
and the teachers themselves. Thus it was natural for 
the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the N.E.A., the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the National School 
Boards Association, and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers to seek improvement in accreditation 
of teacher education. In 1952 these organizations 
established the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education, which assumed responsibility 
on July 1, 1954. Armstrong and Stinnett (9, p. 90- 
108) have reviewed the history and purposes of the 
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professional standards movement in certification and 
accreditation, with special reference to the NCATE. 

State departments of education are tending to 
recognize recommended graduates of programs of 
teacher education in institutions accredited by the 
NCATE, thus accepting the professional judgments 
involved in accreditation as the basis for legal certifi- 
cation of these graduates by the state. Along with 
more generalized requirements for certification, such 
use of accreditation is eliminating many administra- 
tive difficulties in this field. 

Armstrong and Stinnett (8) collaborate to publish 
a manual on certification requirements for school 
personnel in the United States every two years. The 
chief state school officers have published their own 
policy bulletin in teacher education (29). 

Educational Television. Another example of the 
ways in which state departments of education serve 
in a cooperating leadership role is their work in 
persuading the Federal Communications Commission 
in 1952 to reserve television channels for education 
and in implementing the use of these channels in co- 
operation with other interested organizations through 
the Joint Committee on Educational Television (48). 

RELATIONSHIPS TO EDUCATION BEYOND 
THE HIGH SCHOOL. State departments of educa- 
tion operate a considerable number of institutions 
for education beyond the high school. Prominent 
among these are trade and vocational schools, teach- 
ers colleges, and state colleges. Beach and Will (17) 
have also reported that 16 state boards of education 
operated 28 state schools for the blind and deaf in 
1954, 

Entirely apart from direct operation, however, the 
state department of education has many official and 
professional relationships with colleges and univer- 
sities. The preparation of principals, supervisors, 
superintendents, and other administrative personnel 
for elementary and secondary schools is peculiarly a 
function of colleges and universities. 

Even more important, programs of studies in the 
schools directly concern these higher institutions. 
When high-school graduates were few and were 
highly selected on the basis of academic ability, the 
colleges and universities could and did tell the high 
schools what to teach. With the entry into high 
schools of all but a comparatively small number of 
persons of high-school age, however, the needs of the 
individual student came to be regarded perhaps more 
than the desires of the colleges and universities, 
except in the case of students who were to enroll in 
higher institutions. During the past decade, fortu- 
nately, there has been a strong trend toward agree- 
ment between the public elementary and secondary 
schools and the various types of colleges and univer- 
sities regarding programs of study for students who 
are candidates for higher education, and the public 
schools are relatively free to determine curriculums 
for other students within limitations prescribed by 
the states. 

EVALUATION OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
Much of the early history of evaluation of state 
school systems reflects efforts at precise measurement. 
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Especially from 1910 to 1945, this history reflects 
the emphasis of the period on educational measure- 
ments; state school systems were commonly given 
index numbers and ranked in over-all quality. Among 
the criteria used were the percentage of children of 
school age enrolled in public and private schools, 
value of school property per child of school age, 
average expenditure per child, average number of 
days attended, average number of days schools were 
kept open, percentage of days attended, expenditure 
for education in each $100 of wealth, the percentage 
of total enrollment that high-school enrollment repre- 
sented, and the average salaries of teachers. The 1940 
and 1950 editions of this Encyclopedia emphasized 
such measurements of state school systems. 

Since 1950, over-all state rankings of state school 
systems have been rare. Perhaps the states ranked 
high were made complacent. The states ranked low 
always had grounds for argument. The truth is that 
in every state there were and are excellent schools, 
good schools, and poor schools. Even in individual 
schools there was and is a wide range of quality 
of instruction from room to room. The ranking of 
the states gave little real assistance in the improve- 
ment of state school systems generally and failed to 
indicate where they needed improvement most. 

In recent years ranking has been confined to specific 
aspects of education. Thus the N.E.A. Research 
Division (73) reported that in 1957 South Dakota 
ranked first among all states in financial effort to 
support public education but thirty-fourth in personal 
income payments per pupil enrolled and forty-fifth in 
teacher salaries; Iowa was first in the percentage of 
adults with five years or more of schooling but 
thirty-third in teacher salaries and sixteenth in aver- 
age current expenditures per pupil; in 1953-54, Illinois 
was first in length of the school term but forty-fourth 
in the percentage of school-age children enrolled in 
schools. Such data enable school boards and educa- 
tors to know where to seek changes in school systems. 

Surveys of State School Systems. Much more useful 
than the ranking of states have been surveys of state 
systems of education. These are often conducted by 
divisions of field services in universities located in 
other states and are usually authorized and financed 
directly by state legislatures. State departments of 
education have been a basic source of information 
and staff assistance for such studies since Henry 
Barnard (10, 11), the chief state school officer of 
Connecticut, did his pioneer work more than a cen- 
tury ago. 

Many such surveys have been made since 1950. 
There is much evidence that survey recommendations 
have often been followed and have had considerable 
effect in improving the quality of education. Typical 
examples in recent years can be found in Arkansas 
(6), Nevada (43), Utah (98), and Connecticut, with 
Arkansas and Nevada emphasizing the use of outside 
experts and Utah and Connecticut emphasizing citizen 
participation. Hechinger (44) has written an informa- 
tive popular report of the Connecticut survey, the 
benefits of which came largely from the process in 
which 38,000 citizens participated. 
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Research and Studies by State Departments of 
Education. During the past decade state departments 
of education have made hundreds of studies con- 
cerned with certain aspects of state school systems. 
One type is the local school survey, usually conducted 
cooperatively by the state department of education 
and local educators, sometimes with the participation 
of other local citizens. An illustration of this sort 
of evaluation in local school districts can be found 
in survey reports for the school district of Trenton 
in Grundy County, Missouri (62) and for Grundy 
County itself (61). 

Seay and Crawford (89) studied the community 
school and community self-improvement for the state 
department of education in Michigan. 

Other studies in state departments of education 
illustrate this approach to improvement of state 
systems of education. New Jersey made a complete 
survey of handicapped children in the state, finding 
that 17,411 children needed special education and 
that 1746 were not attending school (77). This report 
laid the basis for state legislation which provided for 
education of handicapped children in the state. 

In 1955 Delaware evaluated driver education 
throughout the state (33). Maine made a report of 
subjects taken in Grades IX-XII by 1957 seniors in 
high school (52). 

Teacher supply-and-demand studies have been 
made in a number of states, and the New Jersey 
study of 1956 is typical (78). Utah made a notable 
study in 1957 of the status of teacher personnel in 
Utah, placing the supply, demand, and quality aspects 
of such personnel in perspective both within Utah and 
in comparison with other states (99). 

Maryland did a follow-up of teacher graduates 
from Maryland colleges in 1956 (56). Anticipating a 
vociferous demand for such information, it also 
studied course offerings, enrollment trends, and 
teacher certification for science and mathematics in 
Maryland schools in 1956 (55). 

Other examples are the Missouri guide for elemen- 
tary education published in 1955 (60), a study by 
Virginia of art and youth (101), and resource mate- 
rials for developing homemaking programs throughout 
the state presented by Arkansas (7). 

Alabama issued a report on the estimated cost of 
modernizing school plant facilities in the state in 
1954 (1). The development and refinement of meas- 
ures of teaching effectiveness were discussed in a 
1957 bulletin from New York (79). A report to the 
legislature on the county school service fund in 
California analyzed a troublesome aspect of school 
finance for the benefit of the legislature and educa- 
tional administrators generally (21). 

COOPERATION WITH HIGHER Education. State de- 
partments of education during the decade participated 
with colleges and universities in cooperative studies 
designed to provide greater articulation between ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher institutions of learn- 
ing. Illustrative was a study conducted in Minnesota 
(59). A restudy of the needs of California in higher 
education was prepared in 1955 by a liaison commit- 
tee of the Regents of the University of California 
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and the State Department of Education (22). The 
same California committee in 1957 made a report on 
the need for additional centers of public higher edu- 
cation in California (23). Another instance of co- 
operation with commissions on higher education 
occurred in Maryland, where the needs of higher 
education in that state were the subject of a 1955 
report (54). 

The New Jersey State Department of Education in 
1956 published an estimate of the need for college 
facilities in the future (76). In 1957 the Community 
College Council of Florida cooperated with the State 
Department of Education in a thorough study of the 
community junior college as a future part of the state 
“school system of Florida (39). Illustrations of such 
cooperation could be multiplied. 

CoopERATIVE RESEARCH. The past decade has pro- 
duced a number of studies of problems of education 
in state school systems, several of which have been 
conducted cooperatively by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and state departments of education, 

The most complete inventory of school facilities 
ever made was completed under Public Law 815 of 
1950 by 43 state and territorial departments of edu- 
cation, working in cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Education. A report of the status phase of the 
school facilities survey was published in 1953 (97), 
and a report on the long-range planning phase of the 
Survey appeared in 1955 (96), These reports showed 
an accumulated shortage of elementary- and second- 
ary-school facilities, with little hope that the need 
for facilities stimulated by wars, economic depres- 
sions, school consolidations, mobility of population, 
and increasing numbers of students could soon be 
met. They laid the basis for determined efforts to 
obtain federal funds for school construction in the 
84th and 85th Congresses and stimulated much local 
and state construction of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Another cooperative enterprise in which the U. S. 
Office of Education and all state departments of edu- 
cation participated throughout the decade concerned 
plans for more accurate and complete reporting of 
educational information and statistics from local 
school districts to state departments of education. 
Once it has been compiled by the states, this informa- 
tion can become the basis of national statistics for 
education to be made available by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Each state has traditionally collected information 
about education in its own way, so that when a 
national summary was needed for research or for 
Other purposes it was impossible to arrive at results 
which were comparable from state to state, Since 
1950, the state departments of education and the 
U. S. Office of Education developed common defini- 
tions of educational terms (82), which in time will 
make basic statistics in education from the several 
State school systems more comparable. Later they 
developed standard receipt and expenditure accounts 
for state and local school systems (83), Before the 
end of the decade similar studies were scheduled for 
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publication concerning personnel accounting and 
property accounting from local school systems to 
state departments of education. 

These basic studies have required thousands of 
man-days of work and the cooperation of all states. 
They would not be possible without the services of 
a staff in the U. S. Office of Education to coordinate 
the work, 

The Study Commission of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. Another important development 
in evaluating state school systems has been the work 
of the Study Commission of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. Beach (13) has described this 
policy-developing agency, which has worked in coop- 
eration with the U. S. Office of Education since 1942, 
Much of the effort in recent years toward improve- 
ment of state school systems has been credited by 
Beach and others to the Study Commission. 

The pattern of procedure of the Commission is 
well established. First, a status study of an important 
area of education is made at the request of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. This task is usually 
assigned to the U. S. Office of Education or another 
agency for completion. After the status study on the 
subject has been made, it is used by workshops of 
the Study Commission as the factual basis for the 
development of policies for recommendation to the 
Council. The status studies developed since 1948 are 
numerous (12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 36, 100, 103). 

The policy statements completed since the first 
annual workshop of the Study Commission in 1948 
have set up guidelines for the improvement of state 
school systems, and these have been generally ob- 
served in the states (29, 67, 68, 69). In the policy 
phase of this program of cooperative research, the 
Council of Chief State School Officers approves all 
studies by the Commission before publication. The 
Commission itsef consists of one leading educator 
from each state department of education. 

This is research in action. It is practicable and re- 
lates to the problems of state school systems directly. 
Even before conclusions are published, the persons 
from the state departments of education participating 
have often made moves to place recommended poli- 
cies in effect in their own states. The Study Commis- 
sion maintains a schedule of studies several years in 
advance, and in 1958 it had a planned program of 
status studies and policy statements on state school 
systems extending to 1963. 

CURRENT TRENDS IN STATE SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION. During the past decade state 
school systems haye improved in many ways, al- 
though the future is certain to bring them more 
problems than ever. One trend has been to seek solu- 
tions of educational problems more vigorously. State 
departments as a whole have more forward-looking 
policies and practices than in 1950 in such areas as 
school construction, finance, transportation, curricu- 
lum development, school district reorganization, im- 
provement of the quality of teachers, accreditation 
of programs in institutions of teacher education, and 
informational services. 
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The basic goal of state departments of education 
is to improve the educational program of every child. 
The strongest trend in state school systems since 
1950 has been to make the instructional program 
more effective in every way and to make every activ- 
ity of the state department of education lead toward 
this general purpose. Above all, the improved scope 
and guality of assistance to local and intermediate 
school districts and other organizations working for 
better instructional programs in state school systems 
is encouraging. 
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It is unnecessary to take space here to document 
the point that statistical methods often are used in 
the conduct of educational research. Many of the 
studies cited in this volume present such evidence. 
Whether or not the method or methods have been 
employed appropriately in any particular instance 
is, of course, another question—one that will not be 
considered here, Furthermore, no attempt is made in 
this article to give details of procedures; the many 
available textbooks are proper sources for these. In- 
stead, this article attempts to sketch major concepts 
associated with statistical methods and in the process 
to emphasize the logic of such inferential procedures 
as the estimation of parameters and the testing of 
hypotheses against various alternatives. 

The problem of selecting and organizing the mate- 


‘rials to be discussed is made difficult by several fac- 


tors. One is the large number of relevant articles, 
monographs, and books that have been, and are be- 
ing, produced. Two examples suggest the almost 
fantastic number of items that any comprehensive 
bibliography of statistical methods would include. 
One is Savage's estimate (35, p. 331), made in 1957, 
of approximately 1500 references dealing with the 
topic of nonparametric statistics. A second is Stan- 
ley’s selected list of 214 pertinent items from the 
literature of a three-year period from which he 
prepared a review of another topic—experimental 
design (40). Furthermore, this same issue of the 
Review of Educational Research contains other re- 
views covering the three-year period (32, 38) that 
cite many additional references that clearly are “sta- 
tistical,” even if one uses a markedly restricted defini- 
tion. This “embarrassment of riches” poses a critical 
problem of choice among many alternatives. The 
decision space is large, and the class of admissible 
strategies is not easy to define. 

A second and related factor is the wide range of 
meanings associated with the term statistical methods. 
For example, both the articles included and the 
books reviewed in the Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association reveal a rather catholic view of 
what is “statistical.” A given issue usually includes 
articles that range over many topics, both practical 
and theoretical. As another example, the most recent 
chapter on statistical methods in the Annual Review 
of Psychology series (19) includes developments in 
psychological scaling, psychological testing, and pre- 
diction, as well as such topics as estimation, tests of 
hypotheses, and experimental design. 

A broad definition of statistical methods is con- 
sistent with the recognition that the problems in- 
volved in planning a study and gathering, analyzing, 
and interpreting the data are intimately related, and 
that the solutions of these problems benefit from 
considering them in an integrated fashion. Hotelling 
states that “statistical theory has long been concerned 
with measuring the amount of information and the 
strength of inference obtainable from observations” 
(25, p. 9), and thus emphasizes the link between 
statistics and all inquiry that rests upon the making 
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of observations, and the distinctive role of statistics 
in assisting the shaping of scientific inferences. Statis- 
tical methods are tied to observations; in this sense, 
all of the problems of quantitative investigation are 
statistical, 

To take all aspects of investigation or research as 
the topics for discussion is not feasible, however. 
A number of these problems are given separate 
treatment in this volume. For example, various types 
of psychological or educational tests and data- 
gathering devices are discussed in a number of 
articles; and some of the related technical problems 
that usually are formulated abstractly and solved 
in a quantitative fashion are discussed separately. 
See, for example, MEASUREMENT AND SCALING, 
NORMS, PREDICTION, RELIABILITY, and VALIDITY. The 
topics of SAMPLING METHODS and EXPERIMENTAL 
METHODS, which are directly related to problems of 
Statistical inference, are also given separate discus- 
sions, as is PROCESSING OF DATA, which deals with 
computation procedures. 

Still another factor is suggested by Walker’s 1954 
statement. She says: “Statistical theory and method 
have developed in four great waves of ideas, in four 
periods, each of which has a very definite beginning 
but no ending” (46, p. 357). She identifies the begin- 
nings of each of these four periods with certain pub- 
lications of Karl Pearson, R. A. Fisher, Jerzy Ney- 
man and Egon Pearson, and Abraham Wald, and 
then attempts to characterize each period in terms 
of the major “new” ideas that arose with these pub- 
lications. Much of the earlier work has now been 
put into a reasonable Perspective; for example, sev- 
eral commemorative pieces on Karl Pearson (21, 41, 
45), “Student” (48), and R. A. Fisher (24, 31, 50, 
51) suggest both the basic views which underlay 
the developments for which these men have been 
responsible and the distinctive character of these 
views in relation to the then current outlook. But 
Walker’s brief analysis, in addition to suggesting the 
remarkable growth of statistical ideas since 1893— 
the date of the beginning of Karl Pearson's series 
of Mathematical Contributions to the Theory of 
Evolution—also emphasizes the incompleteness of any 
contemporary view of a field that is still in a period 
of rapid development. She says, for example, “Ap- 
parently we are now moving into a fourth period, 
the lines of which are not yet wholly clear” (46, 
Pp. 358). The following analysis is therefore tentative 
in many respects; new developments or a better 
understanding and interpretation of already available 
developments may change to some extent our iden- 
tification of the critical problems and of the proper 
ways of attacking them. Tukey’s article on unsolved 
problems (43) emphasizes the broad areas of devel- 
opment and theory that still are lacking. It is also 
an excellent statement of the role of statistics—and 
of the statistician—in research. 

SOME ELEMENTS OF THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. It is conventional to consider two types of 
Statistical method: descriptive and inferential. Asa 
topic, descriptive statistics commonly includes meth- 
ods of tabulating and displaying sets of data and the 


concepts and calculation procedures associated with 
measures of central tendency, measures of variabil- 
ity, measures of skewness and the like, and measures 
of association. Each of these classes includes a 
number of “competing” statistics; thus, discussions 
of the arithmetic mean, the median, and the mode 
are typically included under the heading “central 
tendency” in elementary texts, and these discussions 
often indicate appropriate and inappropriate uses of 
these statistics. Descriptive methods provide means 
of summarizing or describing sets of data. The de- 
velopment of descriptive methods may be character- 
ized as a primitive—but not unimportant—stage in 
statistical development; it is primitive in the sense 
that a definition of a particular statistic is necessary 
before such questions as its behavior under sampling 
conditions can be answered. 

Many of the concepts associated with descriptive 
Statistics are fairly old. However, the invention of 
statistics to be used to describe sets of data still 
continues. For example, the concept of association 
certainly antedates this century, yet quite recently 
Goodman and Kruskal explored a number of prob- 
lems of measuring association and in the process 
invented some new descriptive measures. Particularly 
pertinent is the fact that as part of their “platform” 
they state, “It is still possible and desirable to choose 
a measure of association which has contextual mean- 
ing, instead of using as a matter of course one of 
the traditional measures” (18, p. 735); and in con- 
clusion they add, “The aim of this paper has been 
to argue that measures of association should not be 
taken blindly from the handiest statistics textbook, 
but rather should be carefully constructed in a man- 
ner appropriate to the problem at hand” (18, p. 
763). This emphasis on statistics with “contextual 
meaning” or appropriateness for the problem being 
considered and the kind of data it implies is one 
important characteristic of the statistical point of 
view. Goodman and Kruskal’s work on measures of 
association is an example of a continuing invention 
of statistical methods for handling data. Such inven- 
tion may arise because somewhat new or different 
types of data are conceptualized. For example, inves- 
tigations of sociometric choice have provided data 
that characterize the interaction of individuals, often 
within a closed system, and thus may not fit any 
ready-made or already formalized scheme of analy- 
sis. How to extract information from such data, as 
well as how to use the data to develop inferences, is 
a statistical problem (27). Additional illustrations 
can be found in attempts to analyze problems arising 
in the measurement of interpersonal perception (8) 
and profile similarity (9, 23), or in handling paired 
comparison data (20, 49). 

Any quantitative study may be conceived as hav- 
ing both a plan and an actuality. If the question to 
be answered is specified in enough detail, it will 
indicate the relevant data and what characteristics 
of these data are of interest. Statistical methods may 
be viewed simply as means of highlighting these 
characteristics for any such data that actually are 
gathered (the “descriptive” notion). To achieve this 
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is not necessarily easy or routine, and—as has been 
suggested—it may require a certain amount of in- 
vention or adaptation. However, summarizing or 
describing the data in hand is only a limited role 
for statistical methods. 

Another distinctive feature of a statistical point 
of view is its concern for the plan for gathering data. 
This concern is reflected, for example, in the devel- 
opment as an important topic in statistical method 
of principles of design of investigations, or enumera- 
tive studies. In general, the enumerative study takes 
a defined finite population as the “target” population, 
or population of interest, and then proceeds either 
by gathering all the data and calculating population 
values, or by adopting some sampling plan that per- 
mits securing satisfactory estimates of these popula- 
tion values. The distinction between a complete 
census and a sample survey illustrates differences in 
these two procedures. 

Although it would seem to be common sense to 
plan to gather all the relevant data in any enumera- 
tive study, an examination of what is demanded by 
such a plan may suggest major difficulties. For ex- 
ample, three different sets of intelligence data—one 
for all ten-year-old children living in a given village 
at a particular time, a second for all those living 
in a given city at that time, and a third for all those 
living in the United States at that time—are equally 
easy to conceptualize. It is obvious, however, that the 
three sets of data are not equally feasible to collect. 
Furthermore, the collection of all the relevant data 
may be uneconomical, even when it is feasible; an 
estimate made at one tenth the cost of a precise 
answer may be perfectly satisfactory. Still more criti- 
cal may be the impossibility of gathering all the 
relevant data. For example, there probably are not 
enough trained investigators available at any one 
time to secure an answer to a single question from 
every adult citizen of the United States on the day 
following an important national or international 
event. Similarly, there may not be enough competent 
examiners available to administer an individual in- 
telligence test to all ten-year-olds in the United 
States within a limited period of time. 

The development of sampling procedures for 
enumerative studies is a statistical solution for such 
practical problems. The statistical point of view 
identifies three key questions: what information is 
desired, how precise any estimates must be in order 
to be useful, and how valuable the information is— 
that is, what the maximum cost should be. It may 
then be possible to devise a plan which if actually 
carried out will yield the intended information within 
the limits set by. these specifications. This point of 
view is well illustrated in texts dealing with enumera- 
tive studies, such as those of Cochran (5) and of 
Hansen and others (22). Developments in this field 
that are of relevance to educational research have 
been reviewed recently by Cornell (7) and by Sit- 
greaves and Solomon (38). 

It is evident that the enumerative study might be 
thought of either as “descriptive” or as “inferential.” 
Planning a complete sampling—that is, defining the 
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desired sample as identical with the finite population 
of interest—gives the study a “descriptive” character. 
Planning to observe only some portion of all the 
possible cases and then to estimate or infer popula- 
tion values demands the use of inferential proce- 
dures. No doubt the complete census will continue 
to be an important type of study. However, the 
potential advantages of a sampling plan in terms of 
the possible scope of the study, the cost of conduct- 
ing it, the speed with which the information can be 
secured, and the accuracy of the results (5, p. 1-2) 
provide a logical basis for designing many—if not 
most—studies as inferential ones. 

Analytic studies differ from enumerative studies in 
an important respect. In discussing this point Deming 
(11, Ch. 7) differentiates a “supply,” a “lot,” and a 
“sample.” The lot corresponds to a finite population, 
and study of the lot is enumerative in character. The 
question of interest about the lot is “What is it 
like?” As has been indicated, this question might be 
answered by examining the entire lot or by examin- 
ing only a sample from the lot and inferring some 
characteristic. The supply, however, is not com- 
pletely accessible at any one time; it must be studied 
inferentially. Furthermore, the question of interest 
about the supply is one of causes of patterns and 
variations such as those from area to area, from 
class to class, or from one treatment to another. For 
example, the graduates of a particular college ina 
given year constitute a finite population that might 
be studied enumeratively. However, this lot is not 
the total supply; there were other graduates in earlier 
years, and there presumably will be additional grad- 
uates in later years. The lot, then, is at best a 
sample—possibly a “chunk”—of this total supply. 
Any study of “causes” or of whether or not the 
process producing the lot is “in control” is analytic 
and must be inferential. 

Just as for enumerative studies, the,design or plan- 
ning of analytic studies constitutes an important 
topic in statistics. Problems of design arise from 
consideration of the information that is desired, 
which is related to the identification of the variables 
in the study; the desired precision of any estimates 
or the desired power of tests of certain hypotheses; 
and the elements of feasibility and of cost. For ex- 
ample, a comparison of the efficiency of certain 
teaching methods in promoting certain kinds of 
learning implies an analytic study in that an attempt 
is being made to link “treatments”—teaching meth- 
ods—to “effects”—achievement. In order to achieve 
this, it is necessary to consider situational variables 
that may affect achievement; these include the kinds 
of variables that are at least roughly indexed by 
such possibly interrelated factors as the size and 
wealth of schools, the training and experience of 
teachers, and the academic ability of students. Iden- 
tification of such variables may suggest that one of 
the kinds of information desired is information 
about the interaction of one or more of these vari- 
ables with teaching methods, or it may suggest that 
the purposes of the study would be served adequately 
by confounding some of the variables. Questions 
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such as whether or not the study should be replicated 
in different types of schools or with teachers who 
differ in training and experience would be raised. 
The question of what probably can be done also 
would influence the plan. For example, if it is likely 
that only intact classes may be used, this practical 
restriction can be incorporated in the design and 
eventually considered in the actual analysis of the 
data. The development of the plan could also antici- 
pate the analysis of the data, in that at least crude 
estimates of the strength of various factors might 
be employed to decide how many schools, teachers, 
and students should be involved in the study so as 
to yield adequate power for the tests of the hypoth- 
eses that are of interest. 

Since the publication in 1935 of the first edition 
of Fisher’s Design of Experiments, experimental 
design has become an increasingly important topic 
in statistics. The influence of this aspect of statistics 
probably has been greatest in biology and agronomy. 
For example, the text by Cochran and Cox (6), 
now in its second edition, presents a large number 
of designs that are illustrated primarily by examples 
of studies from these areas. However, the analysis 
of variance and of covariance, which are employed 
extensively in estimation and in testing hypotheses 
in experimental studies, are now commonly discussed 
in statistics textbooks oriented toward education and 
psychology; these texts also often devote a section 
or a chapter to the topic of experimental design in 
which general principles of strategy in planning 
such studies are outlined. Edwards (12) and Lind- 
quist (29) have each devoted a volume to problems 
of design; these volumes stress the kinds of analytic 
studies that commonly arise in psychological and 
educational research. Recent reviews of develop- 
ments in design that are addressed to persons in 
education were prepared by Kogan (28) and Stanley 
(40). 

The desirability of planning observations so as to 
answer the relevant questions of a given study in an 
adequate and feasible manner is one aspect of an 
eminently practical point of view reflected in statis- 
tics. Another aspect is a recognition that there may 
be a discrepancy between what was planned and 
what actually was done in gathering the data, and 
that when this occurs it may be possible to do more 
than merely ignore the discrepancy. This emphasizes 
again the limitation of the view that statistical 
methods merely are “applied” to whatever data are 
in hand. For example, the problem of missing data 
arises even in well-conducted studies. Surveys and 
questionnaire studies often are plagued by nonre- 
sponse; if so, the treatment of the available data 
can to some extent take into consideration the fact 
that what actually was done includes these failures 
to secure a response. This may modify the inference, 
as compared with the one that might have been 
made if the fact of missing data had been ignored, 
and it will certainly modify one’s notion of the 
strength of the inference. Cochran’s discussion of 
so-called nonsampling errors in surveys (5, Ch. 13) 
is an excellent illustration of the legitimate concern 


of statistics with these discrepancies. He points out 
that the solution of such problems is an important 
area of further development in statistics. It also is 
true that experiments suffer from missing data; for 
example, some of the students involved in a study 
of teaching methods may leave the school during 
the term of the study. This kind of problem is also 
recognized; for example, Cochran and Cox (6) dis- 
cuss missing data in connection with each of the 
designs they present. Methods of handling such prob- 
lems pose interesting statistical questions (42, 52). 

The tie of statistical methods to observations, and 
thus to all quantitative investigation, gives both sta- 
tistical theory and statistical practice certain distinc- 
tive characteristics. These include a concern for the 
contextual meaning of any statistic that is employed, 
a concern for developing a feasible plan of observa- 
tion that will result in an adequaté answer to the 
questions posed by the study, and a concern for 
analyzing the data in the light of both what was 
intended and what was actually done. As has been 
suggested, some of the lines of development of statis- 
tical theory have led to an extension of the role 
of inferential techniques in accomplishing the pur- 
poses of a given study. Such techniques rest upon 
certain key ideas that have been developed and 
sharpened over a considerable period of time. These 
include the notion of a sampling distribution and 
principles of estimation and of testing hypotheses. 
More recently, decision theory, which cannot be 
sharply disentangled from game theory or from 
utility theory, has given a rationale which permits 
treating both estimation and tests of hypotheses as 
special cases of decision making. 

The Notion of a Sampling Distribution. One of 
the critical elements of statistical theory centers 
around the idea that under certain conditions the 
sampling distribution of a given statistic can be 
specified, either exactly or approximately. This, too, 
is an old idea in many respects. For example, the 
sampling distribution of a proportion, under condi- 
tions of random sampling with replacement, is speci- 
fied by the binomial distribution, which was derived 
in the seventeenth century. The random sampling 
distribution of the arithmetic mean from a normal 
population, which is itself a normal distribution, was 
known before 1900. Nevertheless, the investigation 
of new cases continues as an important statistical 
activity. For example, a biased ratio estimator of 
the arithmetic mean of a finite population has been 
known for some time and its behavior under certain 
sampling plans explored (5, Ch. 6). Recently the 
bias was removed by modifying this estimator and 
a beginning was made in examining the sampling 
distribution of this new estimator (17). 

The notion of a sampling distribution depends 
upon certain distinctions. The population distribution 
is distinguished from the distribution for any sample; 
one is the whole, and the other only a part or por- 
tion of this whole. A statistic, such as the arithmetic 
mean for a sample, is distinguished from the anal- 
ogous parameter, the population mean. A sampling 
distribution of a given statistic may be conceived 
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as the distribution that would be formed by the 
values which the statistic would take if it were com- 
puted for all the samples that could be drawn 
according to a designated sampling plan. If the 
population distribution is specified precisely and a 
probability sampling plan chosen, then it may be 
possible to deduce the exact sampling distribution 
of a given statistic. Two links between mathematics 
and statistics are implied here. For one, the study 
of both discrete and continuous distributions has 
been of mathematical interest in itself; yet this study 
has also provided findings that are important in 
statistical inference. For example, defining the nor- 
mal—or as it is often called, the Gaussian—distribu- 
tion, and deducing that the binomial distribution 
approaches this as a limit is of mathematical inter- 
est; furthermore, this relation between the two dis- 
tributions can be employed to derive working rules 
for constructing approximate interval estimates for 
a population proportion. The second and related link 
is the employment of probability theory—which is 
a branch of mathematics in its own right—in the 
derivation of sampling distributions of statistics. 

One of the points that is clearly recognized is that 
the derivation of a sampling distribution of a statistic 
is a deductive logical process. Such a distribution, 
when it can be derived, depends rather generally 
upon the statistic of interest, the nature of the popu- 
lation distribution, the method of sampling, and the 
size of the sample. Any change in specification of 
the population, the sampling plan, or the statistic 
generally leads to a different sampling distribution— 
or possibly to the conclusion that the sampling distri- 
bution cannot be precisely defined for this new set 
of conditions. For example, sampling distributions 
of statistics have been deduced only for probability 
sampling plans. Other plans, such as those that result 
in “judgment” or quota samples, are not amenable 
to this type of analysis. As a particular illustration, 
the distribution of the mean of random samples 
from a normal population differs from that of the 
median of such samples from the same population; 
under these conditions the sampling distribution of 
the median has a larger variability, or spread, than 
does the sampling distribution of the mean. However, 
for a symmetric population that is U-shaped, rather 
than normal, the random sampling distribution of 
the mean will have the larger variability (39). 

Thus, the sampling plan, the character of the 
population, and the statistic being considered are all 
factors determining a sampling distribution. These 
are “ifs” in an if-then chain of reasoning which leads 
to the specification of a sampling distribution. A 
number of sampling distributions and conditions 
under which they arise have been identified. Those 
that are of rather general utility include chi-square, 
the binomial distribution, the Poisson distribution, 
and the normal distribution, as well as “Student's” 
distribution or the t-distribution, and the variance- 
ratio or F-distribution. 

The specification of a sampling distribution an- 
swers one kind of question: With what relative fre- 
quency will various values of the sample statistic 
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appear under these conditions? This may be rather 
interesting information to have, and it can be useful 
in helping one to know what to expect if the postu- 
lated conditions hold. The problem of statistical 
inference is different, however. Rather than propos- 
ing to deduce the relative frequency of all possible 
“events” for a known “state of the world,” statistical 
inference proposes to infer some “state of the world” 
from a known “event,” that is, the result of a set 
of observations. Hotelling makes the distinction in 
this fashion: “Statistical inference differs from pure 
mathematics in that its main objectives are induc- 
tions based on observations, whereas pure mathe- 
matics is concerned primarily with deductions from 
specified premises. Mathematical probability theory 
proceeding from probabilities supposed known cal- 
culates with presumed certainty the probabilities of 
other events, including anticipated observations. The 
statistician faces the inverse of such problems; he 
reasons, never with complete certainty, from obser- 
vations back to the causal relations presumed to 
have led to these observations, and in doing so 
makes inferences about any probabilities that may 
be intervening to produce loose coupling between 
cause and effect” (25, p. 11). 

Statistical inference is often treated as dealing 
with two types of problems: estimation of population 
parameters and tests of hypotheses. Distinctions be- 
tween these two types of problems are useful; 
however, such distinctions should not be taken as 
evidence that the two problems are unrelated. For 
example, it may be possible to use the same set of 
observations either to test a particular hypothesis or 
to derive an interval estimate of some population 
parameter. Furthermore, both estimation and tests 
of hypotheses may be involved in the same study. 
For example, a relatively simple analysis of variance 
designed to study the effects of several treatments 
commonly employs the principle of least squares to 
make point estimates of the treatment means and 
an F-ratio to test the over-all null hypothesis of no 
difference among these means; in such a study it 
may also be appropriate to derive interval estimates 
of the treatment means from the data. Both estima- 
tion and the testing of hypotheses depend upon the 
specification of an appropriate sampling distribution; 
principles of estimation and of testing hypotheses 
supply rules for arriving at certain conclusions and 
for attaching to these conclusions statements of un- 
certainty. 

Problems of Estimation. One type of conclusion 
that may result from a study is a statement of the 
approximate value of a population parameter, such 
as the proportion of nonvoters in a given election, 
the average income of some group of workers, or 
the correlation between a newly developed measure 
of academic aptitude and a standard measure of 
achievement. Two types of estimates of parameters 
are recognized: point estimates and interval esti- 
mates. A point estimate takes some single-valued 
function of a set of observations as the approxima- 
tion of the unknown parameter. For example, the 
proportion of cases falling into a designated class 
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for a given random sample is commonly taken as 
the point estimate of the proportion in the popula- 
tion, which is the unknown parameter. Thus if a 
sample of ten observations yields a sample propor- 
tion of .3, this value would be stated as the point 
estimate. An interval estimate differs in that some 
range of values is established as an interval within 
which the parameter is said to lie. For example, the 
interval from .05 to .65 is a 95 percent confidence 
interval for the population proportion when a ran- 
dom sample of ten cases from an infinite population 
yields a sample proportion of .3. The establishing 
of rules for constructing such intervals so that a 
statement may be made about the probability that 
an interval constructed in this fashion will enclose 
the “true” value has been an important development 
in statistics. 

CONFIDENCE INTERVALS. A point estimate may be 
a “good” estimate in some sense, but recognition 
that any estimator, or statistic, has a sampling dis- 
tribution suggests that such an estimate is likely 
to be in error by some amount. An early practice 
was to attach to any statistic, or estimator, a “prob- 
able error.” This practice implies that the proper 
interval is symmetric about the observed statistic, 
which is not true in many particular instances such 
as the interval from .05 to .65 just mentioned, and 
that an accurate confidence coefficient can be deter- 
mined from the normal curve. This practice has 
not entirely died out, even though better ones based 
on Fisher’s development of the notion of fiducial 
probability for sufficient estimators and Neyman’s 
development of the theory of confidence intervals 
are available. Explicit instructions for developing 
confidence intervals now appear in textbooks. Walker 
and Lev (47), for example, give rules for developing 
such intervals for the proportion, the mean, the 
Variance, and the correlation coefficient. Further- 
more, as an aid in planning a study, rules for estimat- 
ing the sample size needed to achieve a confidence 
interval of a given size are available. Chandler's 
recent article (4) is an important reminder that 
some writers do not use the terminology associated 
with confidence intervals precisely and thus may 
mislead the reader. 

Several problems in developing interval estimates 
have been recognized and solved to some extent. 
The problem of a “nuisance” parameter in estima- 
tion can be illustrated by two situations which here 
refer only to sampling from a normal population. 
If the variance of the population is known, then the 
standard error of the mean—which is, of course, 
the standard deviation of the sampling distribution 
of this statistic—is known precisely. Since under 
these conditions the sampling distribution of the 
mean is normal, the confidence interval can readily 
be constructed by using this known standard error 
and tables of the normal curve. However, if the 
population variance is unknown—a more usual case 
—a problem arises. The early practice was simply to 
use an estimate of the population variance, derived 
from the sample, in computing the standard error 
of the mean and then to refer to the tables of the 
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normal curve. Such a confidence interval is not 
exact; it may be considerably in error for small 
samples. Here the unknown population variance is 
the nuisance parameter; this population variance 
appears in the distribution of the statistic, but we 
wish to eliminate it in making a confidence state- 
ment about the mean. “Student” solved this problem 
with the development of the ¢-distribution, which 
gives the sampling distribution of the mean (taken as 
a deviation from the population mean) divided by an 
estimated standard error. This development is regarded 
as the beginning of exact methods of inference. 

Quite often two distinguishable populations are 
sampled and an attempt made to estimate the differ- 
ence between the means of the two populations, 
Studies of differences in performance between the 
two sexes fall into this category. The close relation 
between estimation and testing hypotheses is evident 
in such a study, since the purpose might be stated 
as one of determining whether or not the two means 
are significantly different (testing the hypothesis of 
no difference) or as one of making an interval esti- 
mate of the difference between the two means. If 
an exact confidence interval for the difference can 
be developed, then it also yields certain information 
that would be secured by a two-sided test of this 
hypothesis of no difference. For example, if the 95 
percent confidence interval does not span zero (that 
is, if both limits of the interval are of the same 
sign), then a two-sided test of this null hypothesis 
(namely, that the “true” difference is zero) based 
upon the same sampling distribution would yield a 
significance coefficient smaller than 5 percent. Nui- 
sance parameters may be a problem here also. For 
example, if both populations are normally distributed 
but their variances are unknown, two different situ- 
ations must be considered. If the two populations 
have a common variance, then this variance can be 
estimated from the data for the two samples and 
this unknown parameter eliminated in making the 
confidence statement about the difference in means; 
the fdistribution is exact here. But if the two un- 
known variances are different, then no exact solution 
is known. This case Presents the Fisher-Behrens 
problem which has been discussed extensively, usu- 
ally in the context of testing the hypothesis of no 
difference between means. 

In some studies more than two means are esti- 
mated simultaneously; this would be true, for ex- 
ample, in an experimental study of several different 
teaching methods. The nature of the estimation 
problem in this situation can be suggested by imagin- 
ing that a number of samples are drawn from the 
same normal population. What would be expected is 
that the range of the means—that is, the difference 
between the largest and the smallest mean—would 
Increase as more and more samples are drawn, even 
though all the samples come from the same popu- 
lation (that is, the over-all null hypothesis is true). 
In such a situation, the confidence interval for the 
difference between the largest and the smallest mean 
that would be constructed by the usual procedure 
(which assumes that only two samples were drawn) 
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is almost certain to be in error if enough samples 
have been taken. In other words, the usual proce- 
dure controls the error rate per comparison; this 
is different from establishing the same error rate for 
the entire set of comparisons. Tables of the “Student- 
ized” range of means permit establishing confidence 
intervals for the differences between each pair of 
means in such a way that the confidence coefficient 
(95 percent, for example) correctly states the prob- 
ability that all of the confidence intervals so con- 
structed will enclose the true population differences. 
Ryan’s recent article (34) discusses the problem of 
multiple comparisons and gives references to meth- 
ods that are not yet widely incorporated in textbooks. 
Ryan’s article also indicates the close relationship 
between problems of estimation and of testing 
hypotheses. 

Still another confidence interval problem arises 
in connection with the estimation of components of 
variance in an experiment. Perhaps the most familiar 
illustration of the important role variance compo- 
nents play is in connection with the estimation of 
reliability. In such studies certain factors, such as 
trials within a given day, observers or scorers, or 
days, may be essentially random variables. It may 
then be possible to develop various reliability esti- 
mates, either as point or interval estimates, on the 
basis of an analysis of variance which gives estimates 
of trial-to-trial, observer-to-observer, or day-to-day 
variability and the variability attributable to the in- 
teraction of such factors, that is, the variance com- 
ponents. The final chapter of Lindquist’s text (29) 
treats reliability in this context. Uses of the com- 
ponents of variance model to assess variability associ- 
ated with environmental and/or genetic factors are 
suggested by Anderson and Bancroft (1, Ch. 22); 
they also point out that the problems of establishing 
confidence intervals for such components is a diffi- 
cult one and is not completely solved. 

CRITERIA FOR ESTIMATORS. The discussion of con- 
fidence intervals has ignored one aspect of the prob- 
lem of estimation; namely, the rationale for choosing 
one statistic rather than another as an estimator of 
a particular parameter. For example, many different 
statistics might be used to estimate the population 
mean. The sample mean and the sample median are 
rather obvious possibilities; however, one might use 
other estimators, such as the value of the first ob- 
servation in the sample, the average of the smallest 
and largest observations, or—for that matter—the 
sample mean itself multiplied by some constant. The 
existence of such possibilities suggests that bases for 
making choices among such alternatives are needed. 
Perhaps the simplest possible rule—and one that 
would seem to reflect common sense—would be al- 
ways to estimate any parameter by using the anal- 
ogous sample statistic. In fact, many particular 
practices appear to reflect the employment of such 
a simple rule. However, such a rule has no general 
validity; situations can readily be defined in which 
it would lead to the choice of an estimator that 
could be shown to be “poor” in one or more Tespects. 
The definition of various respects in which an esti- 
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mator may be “good” or “poor” leads to a set of 
criteria for estimators. These criteria refer to the 
random sampling behavior of the estimator. 

Unbiasedness is one such criterion. An unbiased 
estimator is one that has as the mean of its sampling 
distribution the population parameter which it esti- 
mates. Thus the arithmetic mean is in general an 
unbiased estimator of the population mean, but the 
sample variance (when computed by dividing by the 
sample size, n, rather than the number of degrees of 
freedom) is a biased estimator of the variance of 
a normal population, Unbiasedness is of some advan- 
tage but probably is not a critical requirement of an 
estimator. If a biased estimator has other desirable 
characteristics, it often can be corrected for bias. 

Consistency refers to the behavior of the estimator 
as the sample size increases without limit; if under 
these conditions the estimator becomes concentrated 
near the population value, it is said to be consistent. 
A consistent estimator may be biased for finite 
sample sizes, even though in the limit it is unbiased. 
Conversely, it is possible to have unbiased estimators 
that are not consistent. A consistent estimator guar- 
antees that if a large enough sample is taken, the 
point estimate is likely to be near the parameter; 
however, defining “large enough” may be difficult 
in any particular instance. 

A third, and highly regarded, criterion is efficiency. 
This criterion considers the limiting variance of the 
estimator as the sample size increases; it states that 
among estimators of a certain class, those whose 
sampling distributions have the smallest limiting 
variance are efficient estimators. (This class of esti- 
mators is restricted to those that are normally dis- 
tributed in the limit as the sample size increases. 
Not all estimators have this characteristic; of those 
that do, one or more may be the most efficient.) 
Thus, the arithmetic mean is an efficient estimator 
of the center of a normal distribution, but it is less 
efficient than the median when the population is 
U-shaped. 

A fourth criterion is sufficiency. An estimator 
satisfies this criterion when no other statistic that 
can be calculated from the same sample provides 
any additional information about the parameter that 
is to be estimated. A sufficient estimator is efficient, 
and an efficient estimator is necessarily consistent. 
Thus, these last three criteria represent a hierarchy 
of characteristics. 

PRINCIPLE OF MAXIMUM LIKELIHOOD. The criterion 
of sufficiency is closely related to the principle of 
maximum likelihood as a method of estimation. This 
principle has proved to be of considerable impor- 
tance for both the theory and practice of statistics. 
In 1920 Fisher showed that when the mean square 
error (the sample variance) is known, no additional 
information about the variance of a normal popula- 
tion is contained in the mean error. This was 
apparently the first use of a criterion of sufficiency 
for estimators. Then in 1922 Fisher presented his 
maximum likelihood method of estimation, which 
yields sufficient (and consequently efficient and con- 
sistent) estimators, if they exist. A very general 
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statement of the maximum likelihood principle is 
that it chooses as an estimator of the unknown pa- 
rameter that value which, if it exists, would maximize 
the probability of having obtained the given set of 
observations. In order to employ the principle of 
maximum likelihood to choose an estimator, the 
population distribution and the parameters upon 
which it depends must be specified. This is relatively 
easy to do for certain “standard” populations, such 
as the binomial and the normal; consequently, the 
maximum likelihood estimators that are presented in 
texts commonly are estimators of the parameters of 
such populations. 

Some of the maximum likelihood estimators turn 
out to be very familiar statistics. For example, for 
a binomial distribution the maximum likelihood esti- 
mator of the unknown population proportion is 
simply the sample proportion. For a normally dis- 
tributed bivariate population, the maximum likeli- 
hood estimator of a population regression coefficient 
is simply the sample regression coefficient. However, 
some maximum likelihood estimators are not the 
analogous sample statistics; for example, the fourth 
moment about the mean for the sample is not a 
maximum likelihood estimator of the fourth moment 
about the mean for a normal population. The ad- 
vantage of these as point estimators is that they are 
sufficient statistics, and consequently efficient and 
consistent. Given the “assumption” contained in the 
specification of the population and of the parameters 
upon which it depends, the maximum likelihood esti- 
mator cannot be improved upon. 

SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. An efficient 
estimation procedure that leads to exact confidence 
intervals is obviously desirable. However, in the 
actual conduct of studies it may be reasonable to 
adopt a procedure that leads only to approximate 
confidence intervals, or to adopt what would be a 
relatively inefficient procedure given certain assump- 
tions in order to guard against the possibility that 
such assumptions do not hold. Tukey says: “A 
consideration is a recognition that the world may 
very well be more complex, annoying, and difficult 
than our earlier techniques had supposed. Thus we 
might admit—nay, even take into consideration— 
the possibility that we did not know the variance, 
that the distribution might not be normal, that a 
certain fraction of the observations are affected by 
blunders, etc.” (43, p. 707). The recognition of such 
possibilities has resulted in certain practices that 
permit satisfactory approximate estimation proce- 
dures. One such practice is an appeal to the central 
limit theorem in establishing a confidence interval 
for the population mean. 

The central limit theorem states essentially that 
for most cases met in practice (populations with 
finite variances) the sampling distribution of the 
mean approaches the normal distribution as the size 
of the sample is increased. (Other statistics—in par- 
ticular the class of maximum likelihood estimators 
—also have a large-sample distribution that approxi- 
mates the normal under rather general conditions. 
In this sense there are many central limit theorems.) 


It should be noted that the central limit theorem 
does not guarantee that the sampling distribution of 
the mean will be normal for finite samples; it merely 
states that this sampling distribution approaches the 
normal. Even though the distribution of the popula- 
tion is badly skewed, for example, there will be 
some minimum sample size for which the sampling 
distribution of the mean can be satisfactorily ap- 
proximated by the normal curve. The problem, of 
course, is to determine this minimum sample size. 
Cochran (5, p. 22-28) discusses this and gives a rule 
for minimum sample size that depends upon having 
available some estimate of the skewness in the 
population. This problem can become complicated 
because ordinarily it is necessary to estimate the 
population variance as well (the nuisance parameter 
problem again); as Cochran points out, the kurtosis 
of the population is a less well-behaved factor in 
this estimation, 

Another well-established approximate procedure 
is used to develop a confidence interval for the pop- 
ulation proportion. This procedure takes advantage 
of the fact that with increased sample size the 
binomial distribution approaches the normal. The 
population proportion is a parameter determining 
the sampling distribution; if this population propor- 
tion deviates considerably from .5, the sampling 
distribution will be markedly skewed except for rela- 
tively large samples. Thus Cochran (5, p. 39-43) 
gives rules for using the normal approximation that 
depend upon both the sample size and the observed 
sample proportion. He also discusses other relevant 
procedures that do not rely on the normal distribu- 
tion. For example, the Poisson distribution may be 
a proper model in some situations. 

A more conservative point of view may be re- 
flected in the adoption of what is called a nonpara- 
metric or distribution-free estimation procedure. It 
is conservative in the sense that it guards against 
even a remote possibility that certain assumptions 
are not warranted. For example, an exact confidence 
interval for the median of any population can be 
developed from the data for a sample on the basis 
of the following type of reasoning: Since by defini- 
tion exactly 50 percent of the cases in any popula- 
tion fall above the median and 50 percent below, 
the probability of drawing at random an observed 
value that lies above (or below) the median is 
precisely .5. If several observed values are drawn 
at random from the population, then an exact con- 
fidence coefficient can be assigned to the interval 
between any two observed values. Thus, for a sample 
of six observed values the interval between the 
smallest and the largest is a confidence interval for 
the median with an exact coefficient of 31/32, which 
may be evaluated at approximately .97. This general 
procedure can be extended to larger samples. 

It is clear that if the population happens to be 
normally distributed, the mean and median coincide, 
and the problem could be stated as one of estimating 
the center of the distribution. In this situation the 
teadily available exact confidence interval for the 
population mean rests on a parametric estimation 
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procedure that yields the shortest possible interval. 
It is better (gives a shorter interval) than the non- 
parametric approach. (This is not completely true; 
an exception is the rather trivial case of samples of 
size two.) If the population distribution happens to 
be nonnormal, however, there are at least two obvi- 
ous choices. One would be to develop the approxi- 
mate confidence interval for the population mean, 
relying on the central limit theorem and using a 
large sample. Another would be to develop an exact 
confidence interval for the median by this nonpara- 
metric procedure. Recognition of these two choices 
would prompt some consideration of whether or not 
the population median, as opposed to the mean, 
was of special interest in the study; in some situa- 
tions an estimate of either one would serve. It would 
also raise the question of how large a sample it 
would be feasible to take. The purpose of the study 
and the resources available for it would be relevant 
in making the choice. A certain subjective “confi- 
dence” in one’s guess about the “peculiarity” of the 
population also might play a part. (This guess may, 
of course, be a reasonably enlightened one, based 
upon the results of other studies. Knowing the re- 
lated substantive literature can play a functional 
role in the choice of statistical methods.) The infor- 
mation that is desired, the required precision of the 
estimate, and the desired cost are all relevant in 
making the choice; as was mentioned earlier, these 
are all key points in the planning of a study. This 
illustration has added the point that a consideration 
of “assumptions” that underlie a method of analysis 
also is important in the conduct of a study. 

It may now be evident that no rule of the form 
“Always use a nonparametric procedure” or “Never 
use a nonparametric procedure” has general validity. 
Instead, a choice between techniques always “de- 
pends.” The chief theoretical advantage of a non- 
parametric estimation procedure is that it does not 
require assumptions about the particular form of 
the population or the parameters on which it de- 
pends, (An assumption of continuity is made. How- 
ever, for the discrete case when estimating the 
median, the confidence coefficient can err only by 
being too small.) It may also demand less calcula- 
tion or involve calculations that are easier for rela- 
tively unsophisticated persons to perform; this can 
be a considerable practical advantage. Walker and 
Lev (47, Ch. 18) include a chapter on nonparametric 
procedures, some of which deal with estimation; and 
Blum and Fattu (3) prepared a review of nonpara- 
metric techniques that is addressed to persons in 
education. Siegel’s yolume (37), which probably is 
currently the most popular text dealing with non- 
parametric procedures, is devoted exclusively to tests 
of hypotheses. A reader can translate or modify 
some of these procedures so as to use them for 
estimation purposes; however, the volume itself does 
not give this kind of help. 

Two other methods of estimation—the calculation 
of moments and the principle of least squares— 
should be mentioned in this context, since arguments 
for their use often turn on practical considerations. 
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The Pearsonian “method of moments” was developed 
early and then came into disfavor, following Fisher’s 
demonstration of the principle of maximum likeli- 
hood. However, as recently as 1954 we find Tukey 
stating: “I think that it is high time to bring the 
calculation of moments back to that high estate 
which it deserves. We shall always have to deal with 
messy expressions, whose exact distributions will be 
found by no one, at least for a long time. Moments 
may allow us to get on with the work. If they do 
allow us to do this, let us use them.” (43, p. 717). 
Similarly, the practical advantages of the principle 
of least squares are recognized. For example, in dis- 
cussing the estimation of regression coefficients, 
Mood says: “The theoretical advantages of the prin- 
ciple of maximum likelihood over the principle of 
least squares may become unimportant when it 
comes to a matter of choosing, say, between a 40- 
hour and a 10-hour computation” (33, p. 311). A 
careful examination of the literature indicates that 
a least-squares analysis underlies many of the experi- 
mental designs that are commonly employed and 
that the analysis of variance often rests upon the 
making of point estimates which minimize a particu- 
lar sum of squares. The extensive use of the principle 
of least squares in the analysis of experimental 
models is highlighted by the second part of Ander- 
son and Bancroft’s text (1); they discuss conditions 
under which such estimates also give maximum- 
likelihood estimates, and conditions under which 
they lead to satisfactory approximate procedures, 
even though they are not ideal. 

Testing Hypotheses. The testing of hypotheses is 
commonly regarded as a second major topic in sta- 
tistical inference. A number of situations for which 
tests can be devised have been recognized. For 
example, tests of goodness of fit are designed to 
assess the consistency of a set of observations with 
a postulated model, such as a given form of distri- 
bution. Testing the hypothesis that a set of test 
scores is a random sample from a normal distribu- 
tion is a familiar illustration. Tests of independence 
in contingency tables also provide a means of com- 
paring observations with a particular model; here the 
model is one of “no association” or independence. 
Such a test might be employed in the study of sex 
differences in attitudes. Tests of hypotheses about 
means or proportions, including differences in such 
parameters, are often made, as are variance-ratio 
tests or tests of differences in variance. 

Very generally, the testing of an hypothesis in- 
yolves comparing observed data with a model and 
assessing the discrepancy. If the observations differ 
markedly from what would be expected if the hy- 
pothesis were true, then the hypothesis is rejected. 
However, if the observed data are not inconsistent 
with this expectation, then the hypothesis cannot be 
rejected and is regarded as tenable. Rejecting an 
hypothesis as the result of a test does not guarantee 
that the hypothesis is false. A risk, or an error, is 
associated with a statement of rejection and is 
expressed in terms of the level of significance. For 
example, the statement: “The hypothesis that the 
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mean IQ of a defined population is 100 is rejected 
at the 5 percent level of significance” includes a 
conclusion (“The mean IQ of this population is 
not 100.”) and a measure of risk associated with 
this conclusion. The conclusion is uncertain, but the 
complete statement includes a measure of this un- 
certainty. Similarly, failure to reject an hypothesis 
does not prove it to be “true.” Instead, the hypoth- 
esis has only been shown not to be unreasonable in 
the light of the data. A risk, but one of a different 
kind, is associated with “accepting” an hypothesis. 
This is the risk one runs in regarding the hypothesis 
as tenable when in fact some alternative is true. An 
explicit statement of this risk ordinarily is not 
attached to the conclusion. A measure of this risk 
with respect to any alternative can, however, be 
determined. 

Two Types oF Error. The identification of two 
types of error, or risk, in testing hypotheses has 
been an important theoretical development in statis- 
tics. The two types of error, or wrong conclusion, 
are: rejecting a given hypothesis when it is true, 
and failing to reject this hypothesis when an alterna- 
tive hypothesis actually is true. This is somewhat 
like the possible outcomes of a trial of a person 
suspected of a crime. If only two judgments—guilty 
or innocent—are permitted, the outcome of the trial 
may be “right” in two ways or “wrong” in two 
ways. The two types of error—the “wrong” conclu- 
sions—would be a judgment of “guilty” when the 
person actually is innocent, and a judgment of “not 
guilty” when he actually was the culprit. These two 
types of error can be identified in a study such as 
one in which the average effects of two different 
treatments are of interest. If the hypothesis that the 
two treatments do not differ on the average is 
true, then the appropriate sampling distribution of 
differences of means, say, describes the expected 
observed differences for pairs of samples under this 
null hypothesis; selecting a level of significance, 
such as 5 percent, is designed to guard against re- 
jecting this hypothesis when it is in fact true. With 
such a significance level, the first type of error is 
expected to occur 5 percent of the time. However, 
if the two treatments actually do differ on the 
average, then a failure to reject the null hypothesis 
constitutes an error, but an error of the second type. 
In general, the size of the critical region refers to 
the risk of making an error of the first type; it is 
often designated as a (alpha). The symbol 8 (beta) 
is used to designate the risk of making an error of 
the second type, and 1 — is used to designate the 
power of the test. For a fixed sample size, a and 8 
are not independent; in this situation, making « 
quite small results in a relatively large $. Attention 
to the concept of the power of a test leads to rules 
for designing a study involving a test of an hypoth- 
esis against an alternative in such a way that the 
sample size will be adequate to yield this desired 
power (control of the £ risk) for a given a. Walker 
and Lev (47) discuss the power concept and give 
such rules for estimating sample size. 

In this context, sequential tests are of considerable 
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interest. In the ordinary test, œ is chosen and a 
sample of a particular size is taken; the power against 
a particular alternative is then a function of œ and 
n, the sample size. A sequential test is rather uncon- 
ventional from one point of view, since it discards 
the notion of a fixed sample size. A sequential test 
demands that the hypothesis to be tested and an 
alternative be specified, and that both a, the risk of 
a Type I error, and £, the risk of a Type II error, 
be chosen in advance. The experiment proceeds by 
making observations, one after the other, with three 
possible decisions to be made at any stage of this 
sequential sampling process. One is to accept the 
given hypothesis, a second is to reject it in favor of 
the alternative, and a third is to continue sampling. 
Fortunately, such a test eventually terminates; rules 
for truncating the test also have been devised, Fur- 
thermore, it is an economical test in terms of the 
number of observations. The review of sequential 
tests by Fiske and Jones (14) indicates some of 
their applications. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF STRATEGY. The tests in com- 
mon use yield one of two possible conclusions: the 
stated hypothesis (often called the null hypothesis) 
is rejected, or it is “accepted.” Presumably, different 
decisions or actions would be dictated by these two 
different conclusions; if not, the study would appear 
to be merely academic. Thus, a test of the hypothesis 
that two different treatments do not differ, on the 
average, in their effect could result in two possible 
conclusions: (a) to regard the treatments as different 
in effectiveness, corresponding to a rejection of this 
null hypothesis; or (b) to regard them as equivalent 
in effectiveness, corresponding to an “acceptance” of 
this null hypothesis. If the hypothesis represents a 
deduction or prediction from some body of theory, 
then the two different conclusions would correspond 
to quite different decisions about this aspect of the 
theory. If the hypothesis represents essentially a 
practical question about which treatment to use, then 
the two different conclusions would correspond to 
different recommendations; in the first case, the 
better treatment would be recommended, and in the 
second, either might be recommended. 

In such a study, the meaning of “equivalent in 
effectiveness” is related to the power of the test. 
For example, assuming a fixed a, it would be possible 
to take a large enough sample so that the investigator 
would be relatively certain of rejecting the null 
hypothesis if the difference in means for the two 
treatments is one point or more. Similarly, it would 
be possible to take such a small sample that the null 
hypothesis would be unlikely to be rejected unless 
the difference is, say, as much as 15 points. Which, 
if either, of these two plans is to be preferred clearly 
depends upon the alternatives that are regarded as 
critical. The power concept suggests that a strategy 
is not completely defined unless one or more alterna- 
tive hypotheses, as well as the null hypothesis, are 
specified. The important role of alternatives is im- 
plied in Savage’s comment: “Null hypotheses of no 
difference are usually known to be false before the 
data are collected; when they are, their rejection or 
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acceptance simply reflects the size of the sample 
and the power of the test, and is not a contribution 
to science” (35, p. 323-33). The critical question 
usually is “How much different?” 

In many situations there exists an estimation pro- 
cedure that corresponds to a test of the null hypoth- 
esis. For example, instead of testing the hypothesis 
of no difference in means at the 5 percent level of 
significance, the investigator might develop from the 
data a 95 percent confidence interval for the differ- 
ence in means. This confidence interval would in 
effect specify a set of hypotheses that are not rejected 
at the 5 percent level. As was suggested in the sec- 
tion on estimation, the following correspondence 
would be observed: If the null hypothesis is rejected 
as a result of the test, the confidence interval would 
be found not to span zero. Conversely, if the hypoth- 
esis is not rejected, the confidence interval would 
span zero. Furthermore, the same question of how 
big a difference is critical can be provided for in 
planning the study by estimating the sample size 
required to achieve a confidence interval of a desired 
span. The existence of a correspondence between an 
estimation procedure and a test permits the choice 
of either as the form of the conclusion. 

One-tailed versus Two-tailed Tests. In many situa- 
tions either a one-tailed or a two-tailed test might 
be employed. These two constitute tests of quite dif- 
ferent hypotheses. The illustration of the study of 
two different treatments implied a two-tailed test of 
the hypothesis of no difference. In other words, a 
large discrepancy between the observed means would 
be regarded as grounds for rejecting this hypothesis, 
regardless of whether the observed difference was 
positive or negative. An actual rejection of the hy- 
pothesis would imply that the treatments differ on 
the average; either treatment might be the better. 
Quite a different question to be answered would 
be represented by testing the hypothesis that one of 
the two treatments—the “new” one, say—is no more 
effective than the “old” one. This would be a reason- 
able test if the intention is to recommend a change 
to the new treatment only if the hypothesis is re- 
jected, and otherwise to retain the current practice. 
This hypothesis would be rejected only if a suffi- 
ciently large difference in means that favored the 
new treatment was observed. 

The one-tailed test properly regards all observed 
differences that favor the old treatment—no matter 
how large—as consistent with the stated hypothesis. 
In contrast, the two-tailed test would regard a suffi- 
ciently large observed difference in favor of the old 
treatment as evidence for the rejection of the hy- 
pothesis that the treatments are equivalent. The two 
tests deal with different hypotheses and thus with 
essentially different questions. A choice of one test 
in preference to the other presumably would reflect 
a choice of which question is to be answered. The 
one-tailed test is more powerful against certain al- 
ternatives; however, it lacks the power of the two- 
tailed test against other alternatives. Again, the 
question of what the critical alternatives are is 
fundamental in planning the use of a test. 
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The use of a one-tailed test can present a problem. 
For example, suppose that the observed difference 
in means for the two treatments favored the old by 
an amount large enough to have been regarded as 
significant if the two-tailed test had been used. The 
administrative decision to retain the old treatment 
follows logically from this finding. However, if the 
new treatment had been designed on the basis of 
some body of theory which, if true, would lead to 
the prediction that the new treatment should be at 
least as good as the old, or possibly better, then 
this “unexpected” finding presents a difficulty. Some- 
one with access to the data might ask “Why?”—a 
question that would constitute an informal use of 
the unused two-tailed test. However, changing the 
hypothesis after the fact presents a logical difficulty. 
A rather lively discussion of one-tailed versus two- 
tailed tests has arisen in certain areas of application. 
Goldfried’s article (16) is a recent item in this in- 
formal series; it constitutes a good starting point for 
tracing the discussion back over a period of almost 
ten years. In commenting on another item in this 
series, Grant (19, p. 132) points out that some of 
the “rules” that have been proposed for the choice 
of the one-tailed test invite confusion and endanger 
the integrity of the rejection level. 

Multiple Comparisons. Ryan’s article on multiple 
comparisons (34) has already been mentioned in 
the section on estimation, and in that section the 
problem of developing confidence intervals when 
more than two groups are studied has been com- 
mented on. This same type of problem exists in the 
testing of hypotheses. Suppose that it is reasonable 
to use the t-test to test the hypothesis that the 
achievement scores for two different and unrelated 
samples of students are drawn at random from the 
same normal population. If the variances are ho- 
mogeneous the nuisance parameter can be eliminated, 
and the test becomes one of no difference in means. 
Suppose the test is made and the hypothesis is not 
rejected at the chosen level of significance. The 
investigator might then draw a third sample and run 
the two additional t-tests that are now possible. If he 
does not turn up a “significant” difference by either 
of these tests, he might draw still another sample 
and run the three “new” t-tests. However, it is cer- 
tain that by continuing this process of drawing 
another sample and computing the additional t-tests 
the investigator will eventually find one or more 
“significant” differences even if all the samples come 
from the same population. The concept of a critical 
region implies this. 

It would be possible to take account of the fact 
that more than one comparison had been made by 
modifying the rules for the interpretation of the 
ttable. However, a more convenient procedure is 
to employ a simple analysis of variance and its 
associated F-test to provide an over-all test of the 
hypothesis of no difference in means for all the 
samples considered simultaneously. Since the F-test 
is also applicable to the case of only two samples, 
in which it is the equivalent of the t-test, it provides 
a general scheme for testing the over-all null hypoth- 
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esis for the case of one or more possible compari- 
sons. If the over-all null hypothesis is not rejected 
by this test, then a further testing of the differences 
in means for any two samples is logically incon- 
sistent. However, if the over-all null hypothesis is 
rejected, it often is of interest to identify which of 
the samples are in some sense “different” from the 
others. Ryan’s article (34) indicates methods of 
conducting this inquiry and stresses the different 
possible error rates that may be employed. The 
article also indicates that this type of problem is 
still being investigated and that recommendations of 
how to handle it may change. 

Nonparametric Tests. The review by Blum and 
Fattu (3), the text by Siegel (37), and the final 
chapter in the Walker and Ley textbook (47) have 
already been indicated as sources of descriptions of 
nonparametric techniques. Savage’s rather critical 
review (35) of the Siegel text is set in the context 
of some general questions about the testing of hy- 
potheses; as such it is a commentary on more than 
particular methods. Savage also points out that the 
literature on nonparametric techniques is exten- 
sive. No attempt is made heré to list or describe 
the many distribution-free tests that have been de- 
vised. 

The decision to use a nonparametric technique 
in a particular situation may depend upon the atti- 
tude of the investigator toward the measurements 
he is able to make. As one example, suppose that 
one member of each of many “matched” pairs of 
students has been assigned at random to one of two 
treatments, and at the conclusion of the experiment 
an achievement test has been given. The scores for 
each pair of students could then be used to secure 
a set of observed differences; some of these differ- 
ences might be positive (favor one treatment) and 
some negative (favor the other). One investigator 
might regard these observed differences as existing 
on an interval scale, for which a difference of +10, 
say, is five units less than a difference of +15, and 
a difference of —3 is also five units less than a 
difference of +2. He might be led to a parametric 
test of the hypothesis that the population of such 
differences has a mean of zero, and if it is rejected 
regard the treatments as different. 

Another investigator might regard these differences 
as, at best, ordinal measures. For example, he might 
be willing to regard +15 as a greater difference than 
+10, but not to regard it as five units greater. This 
attitude would permit treating these differences by 
ranking them in terms of their absolute magnitude 
and attaching the proper sign. He might then use 
the nonparametric Wilcoxon signed-ranks test of the 
hypothesis that the observed ranks, with their signs, 
constitute a random sample from a population in 
which the sum of the positive ranks equals the sum 
of the negative ranks. If this hypothesis is rejected, 
he would regard the treatments as different. Still a 
third investigator might be skeptical of both interval 
and ordinal characteristics for these differences, and 
tegard only their signs as “meaningful.” This view 
would permit testing the hypothesis that the observed 
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set of signs constitutes a random sample from a 
population in which the proportion of positive signs 
is .5, and again the treatments would be regarded 
as different if the hypothesis is rejected. 

These three tests do not exhaust the possibilities 
for such a set of data. They do, however, suggest 
that the character of the scale that is employed is 
relevant to the choice of a method of analysis, and 
that, if the investigator wishes, he may “declassify” 
the scale to secure a test that is better in some sense 
for his immediate purpose. The practical advantage 
of many nonparametric tests in terms of simple and 
quickly performed calculations is often mentioned. 
Their freedom from certain assumptions is the ad- 
vantage that is usually stressed. Thus, in treating 
the set of differences by the sign test, the investigator 
has in effect classified the observations into two 
mutually exclusive categories; the positive and nega- 
tive signs are simply nominal measurements. The 
sign test in effect translates the hypothesis of no, 
difference in treatments into the hypothesis that the 
population proportion of positive signs, say, is .5; 
this parameter plus the number of differences ob- 
served completely determines the probabilities of 
observing in random samples of this size various 
sample proportions. The test is distribution-free or 
nonparametric in the sense that the character of the 
distribution of the achievement scores in the popu- 
lation, including its parameters, does not determine 
the sampling distribution that is appealed to, How- 
ever, a sampling distribution which actually depends 
upon certain parameters is required; here the neces- 
sary parameters are those for the binomial distribu- 
tion and are specified by the hypothesis of a 
population proportion of .5 and the given number 
of differences. 

Several other points are suggested by this illustra- 
tion. A nonparametric test is not necessarily two- 
sided; for example, a one-sided sign test could be 
employed to test the hypothesis that one designated 
treatment was equal to or less effective than the 
other. The power of either the one-sided or the two- 
sided test against various alternative hypotheses 
about the population proportion could be charted. 
A confidence interval for the population proportion 
could be developed from the data; it would corre- 
spond to the two-sided test in the sense outlined 
earlier. Finally, an approximate rather than an exact 
sign test could be made by using the normal curve 
as an approximation to the binomial distribution. 
Thus, choosing a nonparametric test does not 
necessarily eliminate from consideration alternative 
hypotheses and the desired power against these 
alternatives, nor the role of approximate tests in 
inquiry. Sawrey’s recent collection of illustrations of 
approximations in nonparametric tests is a useful 
reminder of this last point (36). 

The lack of power of nonparametric tests is cited 
as a criticism. Quite often a nonparametric test is 
compared with a parametric one and the power of 
the nonparametric test expressed as a percentage of 
that of the parametric one, Thus, the t-test of the 
hypothesis that the population mean of a set of 
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differences is zero, under the assumptions of nor- 
mality and of a common variance for the two sets 
of scores, might be taken as a referent in stating the 
relative power of the signed-ranks test or the s‘zn 
test. See Siegel (37, p. 68-83) and Hodges and 
Lehmann (26). Such a comparison with a para- 
metric test is a useful guide in indicating at least 
roughly how much larger a sample would be needed 
in a study to secure a similar conclusion with the 
nonparametric test, when the parametric test would 
be optimal. However, if the assumptions necessary 
for the parametric test are badly violated in a par- 
ticular instance, then this comparison is not com- 
pletely yelevant. Furthermore, it is obvious that a 
situation may arise in which only a nonparametric 
test is available. For example, if in the study of 
matched pairs it is possible only to make a judgment 
of which member excelled, and not to state any 
magnitude of the difference between members of the 
pair, then the sign test is available, but the ¢-test is 
not. In such a situation, comparing the power of 
the sign test with that of the t-test is academic. 

The problems of choice posed by the existence of 
nonparametric tests are not unique. Framing the 
hypothesis and its alternatives in order to clarify 
the question being asked, determining how powerful 
the test must be against such alternatives for the 
result to be useful, considering the reasonableness 
of any assumptions (including those related to the 
scale) that are required in order to deduce an appro- 
priate sampling distribution for the test statistic, 
determining to what extent approximations can be 
tolerated, and the like, are relevant in the choice of 
any test. 

Decision Theory. The problem of making wise 
decisions in the face of uncertainty has been a sub- 
ject of considerable interest in recent years. Edwards’ 
survey (13) gives an exposition of decision theory 
and lists a number of references that were available 
at that time. It, together with Girshick’s article (15), 
provides an excellent introduction to the topic. Since 
1954—the date of these two references—many more 
relevant books and articles have appeared; a compre- 
hensive and up-to-date bibliography would now 
include a large number of items. 

It is possible to define a decision or an “act” in 
many ways. For example, a recommendation of a 
given treatment as the result of a test of an hypoth- 
esis about the relative effectiveness of this treatment 
may be called a decision. However, such a decision 
is in effect a consequence of a rule of behavior or 
strategy that has been adopted; this strategy includes 
such rules as those for determining a critical region. 
Thus, the decision could be regarded as the selection 
of this particular strategy. It has already been men- 
tioned that a sequential test provides for three 
actions, one of which is to take another observation; 
here the restriction that the experiment is to be 
carried out in a single stage has been removed, and 
the strategy includes rules for deciding whether or 
not another observation is to be made. The domain 
might be further enlarged to include rules for choos- 
ing among all possible experiments together with 
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the many associated rules for accepting or rejecting 
an hypothesis. 

Wald (44, p. 18-24) has indicated that the prob- 
lem of experimental design can be formulated in 
this fashion, and has shown that both estimation 
and the testing of hypotheses can be viewed as 
special cases of the general decision problem. This 
development provides an integration of these two 
aspects of statistical theory. Luce and Raiffa (30, 
Ch. 13) illustrate these points in some detail; the 
chapter cited also discusses the important problem 
of criteria for evaluating a strategy for decision 
making under uncertainty. Although the relationship 
between statistical inference and decision processes 
is clearly recognized, there is not complete agree- 
ment that all the functions of statistics are provided 
for by this model, Luce and Raiffa’s outline (30, 
p. 318-24) of the relation between “classical” statis- 
tical inference and “modern” statistical decision the- 
ory suggests the bases of some of these differences 
of opinion. 

As a model, decision theory appears to be influ- 
encing the logic used to analyze many different prob- 
lems. For example, the use of psychological tests in 
prediction has been re-examined recently in the light 
of decision theory (10). Perhaps it is most appropri- 
ate that this “modern” point of view has been used 
to make an analysis of the strategy for playing black- 
jack in the casinos of Las Vegas (2); the continuity 
of statistics, which includes in its ancestry early 
developments in probability theory that grew out 
of an interest in games of chance, is thereby empha- 
sized. 
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BIVARIATE AND MULTIVARIATE PROB- 
LEMS. It is convenient to discuss separately certain 
Statistical methods that are appropriate for the treat- 
ment of sets of data that consist of two or more 
measures for the same subject or set. of subjects. 
Several types of problems can be identified, In some 
studies the interest lies in the effect of repeated 
measurements. For example, a test-retest reliability 
study in effect defines the two measures as the 
“same” and investigates the degree of stability of 
performance under these conditions. A conception of 
“sameness” of the measures also characterizes at- 
tempts to build learning curves and to study the 
relation of the observed performances to such a 
variable as the number of trials. Prediction studies 
conceptualize one or more of the variables as pre- 
dictors or independent variables and relate these to 
a dependent variable (or a set of variables, in the 
case of canonical correlation) that is regarded as a 
criterion. Familiar examples are studies of the pre- 
diction of success in various scholastic and industrial 
activities. Another type of study does not. classify 
the variables a priori as dependent and independent, 
but investigates the relationships among a set of 
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variables that are at least operationally different in 
an effort to determine clusters of variables that are 
functionally similar. This point of view characterizes 
many of the factor analysis studies. Still other studies 
are concerned with determining the success with 
which individuals, say, can be correctly classified 
into groups on the basis of several kinds of measures. 
This is the type of problem for which dispersion anal- 
ysis or generalized discriminant analysis is appro- 
priate. 

Concepts of regression and of measure; of associa- 
tion underlie many of these types of studies. The 
widely used product-moment correlation coefficient 
is a statistic which measures association. The sam- 
pling behavior of this statistic is well defined for 
samples from normal bivariate populations; such 
populations depend upon five parameters: the mean 
and standard deviation of each of the two variables 
and the product-moment correlation coefficient. Un- 
der these conditions exact tests of hypotheses about 
values of this parameter, such as a test of the hypoth- 
esis that the population value of the correlation is 
zero, or exact confidence intervals for the parameter 
are available. In many practical situations such tests 
or confidence intervals are recognized to be at best 
approximate ones. Many other measures of associa- 
ticn have been defined. For example, a curvilinear 
correlation coefficient, efa, was developed rather 
early. Occasionally research workers specify results 
expressed in terms of the product-moment correla- 
tion coefficient as estimates of linear relationship; 
however, if they have sampled from a normal bivari- 
ate population, this is a redundancy since under these 
conditions only linear association or regression exists. 
In many instances the linear relationship is regarded 
only as a good first approximation on the grounds 
that the bivariate population is not normal. 

If the variables are not measured on an interval 
scale, other statistics describing association are ap- 
propriate. For example, for ordinal data such as 
ranks, Spearman’s rho or Kendall's tau are appro- 
priate coefficients. Kendall also developed a coeffi- 
cient of concordance, W, which applies to three or 
more sets of rankings, such as might be secured if 
several judges independently ranked a number of 
fellowship applicants. For nominal data, the con- 
tingency table that indicates the number of cases 
categorized in each of the possible joint ways may 
be treated so as to test the hypothesis of independence 
or to develop a measure of association. Many such 
Measures have been suggested. In addition, other 
coefficients that assume some type of dichotomization 
of one or both of the underlying continuous variables 
are available. 

Regression is a key topic in statistics. It has 
already been mentioned that a regression model 
underlies the analysis of many experimental designs. 
The analysis of covariance is an important adjunct 
to these designs that further employs regression to 
“adjust” the observed values of the dependent vari- 
able for differences in an independent variable that 
has not been controlled experimentally but has been 
measured. Perhaps the most common example is an 
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adjustment for intelligence level in a study of the 
effect of teaching methods on achievement. Regres- 
sion also plays an important role in prediction 
studies. The model that is used here is usually a 
linear one; however, curvilinear regression models 
(orthogonal polynomials) are also available. The 
model employed in prediction studies generally is 
one in which fixed values of the predictor are 
studied. It is then possible to estimate or predict a 
value on the criterion corresponding to this fixed 
value of the predictor and under certain conditions 
to establish confidence limits for the estimate. A 
common practical use of this principle is the develop- 
ment of a linear regression equation to predict 
academic grades from knowledge of a score on a 
scholastic aptitude test. See PREDICTION for a more 
detailed discussion. 

An extremely interesting use of curvilinear regres- 
sion, or orthogonal polynomials, has been described 
by Grant (7). Perhaps the simplest case is one in 
which repeated measurements are available for a 
number of individuals; the model permits describing 
the variance from trial to trial in terms of linear, 
quadratic, cubic, etc., components. A quadratic com- 
ponent might be prominent, for example, if practice 
facilitated the response but an inhibiting effect such 
as fatigue built up during the later trials. The model 
can be complicated by employing different treatment 
groups and studying the interaction of these treat- 
ments with the various components of trial-to-trial 
variance. 

The principle of linear regression can be extended 
to the case of several predictors and a single cri- 
terion, or multiple regression. What is done here, in 
effect, is to create a single variable as a linear com- 
posite of the various predictors and then to write 
a linear equation relating this single variable to the 
criterion. Thus, two predictors such as a measure 
of scholastic aptitude and standing in high-school 
class often are used to predict college grades by 
means of a multiple regression equation. Significance 
tests of the regression coefficients can be made. It is 
also possible to measure the degree of association 
between the linear composite and the criterion in 
terms of a multiple correlation coefficient. Still an- 
other extension is given by the canonical correlation 
concept. This assumes that two sets of variables are 
to be related, as sets. The method provides for 
developing a linear composite for each of the two 
sets of variables in such a way that the correlation 
between the two composites is maximized (though 
it would be possible to modify the method to mini- 
mize this correlation if this were desired). Perhaps 
the simplest exposition of this technique is given 
by Thomson (25) with an illustration of its appli- 
cation. 

The extensive use of measures of association and 
of regression equations in education research is evi- 
dent in many reports. Many of these uses center 
around the study of various tests, defined broadly. 
For example, estimating reliability or determining 
the validity of a test as a predictor of a given cri- 
terion is often formulated as a correlation problem. 
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Many item analysis techniques are designed to yield 
measures of association of item response with an- 
other variable, such as total score on the test itself. 
Michael (20) has reviewed statistical methods that 
are of particular utility in the study of measuring 
instruments. Somewhat earlier, Hoyt and Johnson 
(14) reviewed developments in regression and cor- 
relation theory; this summary indicates some of the 
many statistical problems that arise in the use of 
these techniques. 

Factor Analysis. The early history of factor analy- 
sis has been summarized by Wolfle (27). Develop- 
ments since 1940 have been numerous; major 
reviews by Carroll and Schweiker (2) and Solomon 
and Rosner (22) sketch these and provide a guide 
to a number of sources. Chapters dealing with statis- 
tical methods in the Annual Review of Psychology 
series during the past ten years include material on 
factor analysis. The many books on factor analysis 
suggest a variety of problems that have been or 
might be studied by this technique and present vari- 
ous points of view about the methods that are to 
be preferred. 

To a considerable extent factor analysis has devel- 
oped as a model-building activity within the context 
of psychological theory, particularly theory of men- 
tal ability. Guttman’s recent article (10) is an in- 
formative, nonmathematical discussion of the role 
such theory has played in factor analysis that links 
the early work of Spearman and Thurstone with the 
more recent work of Guilford, Tryon, and Guttman 
himself. If there had been only one way of measur- 
ing mental ability, it is possible that factor analysis 
would not have become a widely used technique. 
However, many somewhat different types of per- 
formances can be defined as measures or indices of 
mental ability; further, these measures are charac- 
terized by arbitrary scales that are generally not 
comparable from one measure to another. It is clear 
that if two such measures are both to be legitimately 
regarded as measures of the same trait or character- 
istic (construct), then they should be positively cor- 
related in an appropriate sample. By 1915 the tools 
for computing such a correlation and testing its 
significance were available. However, the psycholo- 
gist was interested in a number of measures simul- 
taneously, and this posed the problem of interpreting 
not a single correlation coefficient, but a matrix of 
correlations. The common-factor model initiated by 
Spearman and generalized by a number of other 
workers was designed to account for such a matrix 
of correlations, in the sense of reproducing them, 
and to “explain” such relationships in terms of 
hypothetical variables called factors. 

The common-factor model ordinarily focuses at- 
tention upon the intercorrelations of a set of vari- 
ables and attempts to reproduce these by postulating 
a limited number of common factors. If this can be 
achieved, it is then possible to write a formal 
equation describing the “common” portion of the 
Observed variables as linear composites of the hy- 
pothetical common-factor scores (11). This is purely 
a formal equation. The common-factor scores can- 


not be calculated precisely; they can only be esti- 
mated (13, Ch. 13). Additional coefficients and sets 
of factor scores, generally equal in number to the 
number of variables, are required to account for the 
“unique” or “noncommon” portion of the observed 
variables. These unique factors are taken to be 
independent of each other and of the common fac- 
tors; the coefficient associated with each one is, 
when squared, the unique variance of the variable. 
Although this is a parsimonious model in the sense 
that only a limited number of hypothetical variables 
are assumed necessary to account for the common- 
factor variance, or communality, of the variables, it 
is not a parsimonious description of the total varia- 
bility in the data. 

Component analysis differs from the common- 
factor model in a fundamental way. Component 
analysis develops linear composites of the observed 
variables, often by a method known to the mathe- 
matician as a principal-axis transformation which 
yields characteristic vectors (the relative weights of 
the linear composites) and characteristic roots (the 
variances of linear composites). It constitutes a 
linear transformation of the original set of variables 
into an uncorrelated derived set. The fact that the 
derived variables are uncorrelated may make them 
especially useful; for example, the multiple correla- 
tion of the uncorrelated set with a criterion would 
be quite simple to compute. In contrast to the hy- 
pothetical common-factor scores, the components 
that constitute the derived set can be calculated 
precisely. This distinction between a hypothetical and 
a derived (but known) variable is of some theoretical 
importance. Kendall (16) treats component analysis 
and factor analysis separately; however, the two 
models can be related (12). Also, empiric investiga- 
tion occasionally indicates that the two models may 
give rather similar sets of weights (factors) for the 
same data when only a limited number of com- 
ponents are identified. Differences of opinion about 
the “meaningfulness” and utility of the two models 
exist; Eysenck’s article (5) presents the common 
criticisms of the component model. 

Given any model, the question of how well data 
agree with the model necessarily arises. The com- 
ponent model has the virtue that enough com- 
ponents can always be identified to achieve a perfect 
fit; however, this usually requires the same number 
of components as the number of variables being 
studied. The common-factor model, however, never 
fits real correlations both precisely and parsimoni- 
ously. An approximate fit, then, is usually the reality. 
The common-factor model poses an especially diffi- 
cult problem in this respect. It is necessary, for 
example, to develop rules for determining when to 
stop factoring, that is, for regarding the residual 
correlations as representing merely “error.” For most 
computation methods this problem is complicated 
by the requirement of making advance estimates of 
the common-factor variance; since the character of 
these estimates is likely to affect at least the appear- 
ance of the residual correlations after a certain 
number of factors has been extracted, these two 
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problems cannot be separated. Many of the solutions 
to the problem of estimating communalities and de- 
termining when to stop factoring are ad hoc. Cattell 
(4) has recently reviewed and criticized practically 
all of these. 

Lawley’ maximum likelihood method (17) and 
Rao’s canonical factor analysis (21) represent pro- 
cedures designed to provide statistical solutions to 
these problems, in which the assumption is explicitly 
made that the data in hand constitute a sample from 
a multivariate normal population and within this 
framework methods of estimating population com- 
mon-factor coefficients are derived. These approaches 
permit a test of significance after the extraction of 
m common factors in order to determine whether 
or not additional common factors are required. Max- 
well (19) reviewed these and related tests. From 
one point of view, the Lawley and Rao procedures 
are much more satisfactory than those that have 
been in common use, particularly the centroid 
method. However, Wrigley (29) has criticized these 
approaches and argued strongly for an almost com- 
pletely empiric approach to the estimation problems 
in factor analysis. 

Another problem that is closely related to the 
common-factor model is the much disputed problem 
of rotation. Thurstone’s well-known volume (26) 
lays great emphasis upon the importance of rotation 
to simple structure, as he calls it. If it can be accom- 
plished, such a rotation transforms the factor coeffi- 
cients secured by the initial and somewhat arbitrary 
solution into coefficients that presumably are much 
easier to interpret. For example, a successful rota- 
tion will generally result in only zero or positive 
coefficients, rather than the bipolar values usually 
characteristic of an initial solution, and will high- 
light the variables that are related to only one of 
the common factors (that is, are of complexity one). 
A subsidiary aspect of this problem is the distinction 
between orthogonal and oblique rotations; as Thur- 
stone shows, for some problems only an oblique 
rotation will achieve this simple structure. Oblique 
rotations imply correlated common factors, and 
there is disagreement as to whether or not these are 
desirable, A recent example of different rotations 
of the same initial solution (6) suggests some of 
the choices that may be made. The development of 
analytic methods of rotation has been stimulated to 
some extent by the availability of machines for 
computation. Kaiser’s article (15) outlines and re- 
lates several of these analytic methods. Wrigley and 
others (28) have illustrated the virtues of an ana- 
lytic approach. 

The question of the invariance of factor solutions 
is also seen as an important one. One type of invari- 
ance would be evident if similar factor coefficients 
were secured from the test results for two independ- 
ent but similar samples of subjects; the methods 
devised by Lawley and Rao presumably solve this 
problem in so far as the number of common factors 
is concerned, but it would still be possible for the 
rotated solutions to at least appear different. In such 
a situation one solution could be fitted to the other 
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by a least squares approximation; however, no com- 
pletely satisfactory way of judging the significance 
of any discrepancies that remain is as yet available. 
Another aspect of invariance is the similarity of 
solutions based upon the same set of tests for 
samples that differ in some a priori respect, such as 
samples of males as distinct from females, or young 
persons as distinct from mature persons. Presumably 
factors that characterize people, as such, would be 
invariant for two such different samples. A somewhat 
different attack on this problem is provided by disper- 
sion analysis. Closely related is the question of the 
longitudinal or developmental invariance of the fac- 
tor structure for a given set of tests; for example, 
the question of whether or not a general factor 
becomes less prominent as children mature has been 
investigated. These problems of comparing solutions 
have been handled essentially in a descriptive manner. 

The common-factor model is often regarded as 
furnishing additional experimental designs, so to 
speak. One is the study of a single person, measured 
in a number of ways on each of a number of occa- 
sions. The factors of the interrelationships of these 
measures over time presumably can be interpreted 
as dimensions of change or fluctuation in the subject. 
Another is the attempt to cluster persons, rather 
than variables, on the basis of a set of measures; 
these clusters presumably identify “types” of persons. 
Cattell (3) outlines such designs; Stephenson (23), 
however, objects to Q-methodology being regarded 
simply as another form of typical factor analysis. 
Lazarsfeld’s latent structure analysis (18) reflects 
an application of the Spearman single common- 
factor model to the case of data measured on a 
nominal scale; the present methods permit analyzing 
categorical responses to a number of variables to 
determine the number of distinct groups of subjects 
within the sample being studied and the pattern of 
response for each such group. 

Perhaps the only “new” common-factor model 
that has been developed in some time is Guttman’s 
radex (8). At present, this includes the simplex and 
the circumplex, which can be distinguished by postu- 
lating two types of differences in mental and per- 
sonality tests: differences in kind and differences in 
degree of complexity. The simplex postulates that 
the interrelations among a set of variables can be 
accounted for by a set of hypothetical variables, 
similar in kind, that form an ordinal scale with 
respect to degree of complexity. The circumplex is 
the appropriate model for variables that differ in 
kind but are similar in degree of complexity. Gutt- 
man (9) has identified a number of simplexes and 
circumplexes from the data of earlier studies; so far 
there has been little other use of this model. 

Dispersion Analysis. One of the interesting ques- 
tions that arise in research is whether or not two 
or more groups of subjects can be distinguished on 
the basis of a set of variables. This is the kind of 
question that underlies the differentiation of individ- 
uals with respect to body type, the characterization 
of various occupational groups in terms of patterns 
of traits, and the identification of distinctive “pro- 
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files” that have prognostic or clinical meaning. Sev- 
eral techniques can be grouped under this general 
heading of dispersion analysis. Much of the history 
of the development of these techniques, as well as 
the identification of relationships among them and 
illustrations of their use, is given in the review by 
Tatsuoka and Tiedeman (24); their bibliography 
indicates a wide interest in this topic. 

Three methods of comparing two samples meas- 
ured on several variables are of especial statistical 
interest. One—Hotelling’s T?—provides a test of the 
hypothesis that the observed measures for the two 
samples could have been drawn at random from the 
same multivariate normal population; it is an exten- 
sion of “Student’s” t-test to the case of several vari- 
ables. If this null hypothesis is rejected, then it is 
pertinent to estimate the distance between centroids, 
or average vectors, of the two populations. The 
Mahalanobis D? provides this estimate; sampling 
theory which permits the establishment of a confi- 
dence interval for this distance is available. A third 
aspect of this comparison is the question of the 
direction of this difference in group centroids, which 
is provided by Fisher’s two-group linear discriminant 
function. This function identifies the weights of a 
linear composite of the variables such that a “best” 
separation of the two groups is achieved. 

These three questions are also pertinent in the 
study of more than two groups. The third question— 
that of the direction of the difference—must now be 
reformulated, however, as a question of configura- 
tion. For example, if three samples of students that 
differ systematically with respect to chronological 
age were studied with respect to a set of variables, 
a number of different configurations might be found. 
If the over-all null hypothesis of group differences 
is not rejected, then there is no evidence that the 
three group centroids do not coincide in the multi- 
variate space. This is one possible configuration. If 
there are significant differences, many different ar- 
rangements might be found; for example, the 
younger group might be sharply separated from the 
other two, or the older group might be so separated. 
As another possibility, the middle group might lie 
“between” the other two with all three pairs of 
groups separated to a considerable extent; on the 
other hand, the configuration might be like a triangle, 
with the end point of each group centroid separated 
from the others and forming the vertices of this 
triangle. These various configurations would corre- 
spond to somewhat different conceptions of age dif- 
ferences in the variables being studied. The general- 
ized discriminant analysis permits a determination of 
the number of dimensions that are required to ac- 
count for the variation in group centroids and the 
computation of the canonical variates, one of which 
is associated with each such dimension. The con- 
figuration of the groups can then be visualized by 
plotting the group coefficients on the canonical vari- 
ables. Block and others (1) have suggested an analy- 
sis of variance procedure which can be related in 
certain ways to the generalized discriminant analysis. 
This procedure distinguishes differences in elevation 


and in profile, or size and shape; these two aspects 
may account for much of the difference in the group 
centroids. 

The classification or group-membership problem 
has long been of interest. For example, scores on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank provide a 
scheme for assigning a subject (on the basis of 
interest) to the occupational group which his re- 
sponses to the items of the inventory indicate he 
resembles most. Linear discriminant functions play 
this same role with respect to a set of variables, 
Thus, having successfully distinguished two or more 
populations on the basis of the given set of variables, 
it is possible to determine linear composites of the 
scores for a “new” subject that can be used to 
assign him to the group which he resembles most. 
The centour score (24, p. 411) is an important prac- 
tical application of this general procedure. 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


The concept of student personnel work is gen- 
erally considered to have been broadened in scope 
in recent years. In the period from 1927 to 1947 
most authorities in the field accepted Cowley’s view 
(28) that student personnel work consisted of all 
noninstructional activities in which the all-around 
development of the student is the primary concern. 
During the past decade an increasing number of 
writers in the field have expressed concern over the 
assumption that a clear dichotomy exists between 
student personnel work and instruction. A broader 
definition now holds that student personnel work 
includes not only those processes and functions 
which emphasize the intellectual, social, emotional, 
cultural, and physical development of the individual, 
but also those which help build curriculums, improve 
methods of instruction, and develop leadership pro- 


grams (6, 7, 11, 19, 59, 95). Student personnel work 


complements as well as supplements the instructional 
the individual 


program in the total development of 
(44). = OR 

Personnel work in colleges and universities has 
a long history. In the first major research work of 
its kind, Leonard (55) traced student personnel 
work in America from 1640 to 1860. Colonial edu- 
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cators considered housing, discipline, and general 
welfare of students as important as classroom in- 
struction. Enlightened citizenship was added to the 
educational objectives during the Federal period, 
with discipline becoming less harsh and a few student 
activities permitted. From 1812 to 1860, student 
activities—particularly literary societies—increased, 
disciplinary problems lessened, and faculty-student 
relationships improved. 

Much has been written of the nineteenth-century 
influence of the German university upon American 
education, resulting in great emphasis on research 
and scholarship and abdication of responsibility for 
the “nonintellectual” growth of the student (6, 7, 
59, 63, 89, 95). By the beginning of the twentieth 
century the pendulum began to swing back toward 
concern for the whole student. By mid-century, with 
a higher percentage of students attending college 
than ever before, with the contribution of mental 
hygiene, and with increased emphasis on general 
education, citizenship, and social responsibility, a 
significantly growing segment of most faculties has 
become concerned with the total educational devel- 
opment of the individual. Morse (68) has noted an 
“unmistakable” trend in general education toward 
developing the student in other than purely intel- 
lectual aspects. This trend is also noted in an opin- 
ionnaire survey of more than one hundred educators 
and laymen made by Stickler (80). 

The development of student personnel work, in 
addition to being influenced by social, economic, 
and population factors and the rise of the general 
education movement, is also related to educational 
philosophies. In a sense, the scope of the personnel 
program seems to be dictated by the educational 
philosophy of the institution (60). Taylor (83), 
recognizing that a pure educational philosophy rarely 
exists in a given institution, has delineated three 
generally accepted types: the rationalist, the neo- 
humanist, and the instrumentalist. Under the ration- 
alist philosophy, where the sole aim is the cultivation 
of man’s reason, there appears little use for student 
personnel work, except for assisting students toward 
faster and more comprehensive reading and better 
achievement on tests and for the handling of disci- 
pline cases. Although there may be a concern for 
individual student needs by personnel workers, this 
would have negligible effect on the academic pro- 
gram. 

Neo-humanism assumes a dualism of mind and 
body, reason and emotion, thought and action. Cul- 
tivation of the mind is paramount, but there is also 
sympathy for the social and physical growth needs 
of the student; hence the acceptance by colleges of 
“extra-class” activities as a legitimate educational 
enterprise (60). This philosophical duality of mind 
and body often gave rise to the development of 
elaborate personnel programs separate from, and 
often independent of, instructional programs. The 
American Council on Education Student Personnel 
Point of View of 1937 (2) and the modified 1949 
version (91) described the extent of this “extra- 
class” domain. It is in the “neo-humanist” colleges 
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that personnel work from the standpoint of develop- 
ment of services has displayed the greatest expansion 
in the past thirty years. Because of this duality, 
student personnel work can be given important but 
clearly limited responsibilities in the total educational 
program (33). 

Instrumentalism emphasizes the intellectual and 
creative development of the individual. Knowledge 
is not considered as an ultimate end, but as a means 
to personal and societal growth. Taylor has noted 
that this philosophy is stated in the Report of the 
President's Commission on Higher Education as 
follows: 

The first goal in education for democracy is 
the full, rounded, and continuing development of 
the person. The discovery, training, and utilization 
of individual talents is of fundamental importance 
in a free society. To liberate and perfect the 
intrinsic powers of every citizen is the central 
purpose of democracy, and furtherance of individ- 
ual self-realization is its greatest glory. (83, p. 42). 

This philosophy appears to represent the principles 
in which student personnel workers profess to believe 
(6, 17, 59, 91, 95). Under instrumentalism student 
personnel work has the best opportunity to see its 
philosophy in action. Student personnel work serves, 
not in the dualistic capacity typified at neo-humanist 
institutions, but as an essential component of the 
total educative process. The student personnel 
worker, therefore, should no longer be viewed as a 
technician or specialist but as an educator collaborat- 
ing with the teacher in the development of the 
student as a whole person in a democratic society 
(59). 

The espousal of the instrumentalist philosophy by 
the general education movement (46, 68) and by 
junior colleges (43, 75) has raised a host of ques- 
tions (23). Are all teachers equipped to do counsel- 
ing, or should they be? How much counseling is 
the teacher expected to do? How do teachers and 
professional counselors successfully coordinate the 
learning experiences of the student? The President’s 
Committee on Education beyond the High School 
(72) emphasizes the revolutionary changes which 
are occurring in American education, and urges all 
colleges and universities to expand their guidance 
programs and their training of well-qualified coun- 
selors. Teachers are encouraged to become a team 
with the professional counselors, 

Beginning in 1951, 11 colleges, with financial sup- 
port from the Ford Foundation, admitted 420 fresh- 
men who, with few exceptions, had not finished high 
school. Utilizing a control group of regular college 
freshmen, the continuous evaluation included anal- 
yses of scholastic, social, emotional, and other extra- 
curricular data, and reactions from students, parents, 
and instructors. A final Teport cannot be made until 
the Ford Scholars still in college have graduated, but 
the results to date indicate that with proper selection 
early admission to college is one answer to the 
Problem of freeing the able student from the “lock- 
GS and enabling him to reach his full potential 

8). 
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In discussing the success of the Ford early-admis- 
sions program and other advanced placement pro- 
grams of accelerating gifted students from high 
school to college, Fretwell (37), after studying such 
programs in colleges and observing eight varieties 
of programs with some tendency to overlap, has 
recommended a four-point program for immediate 
action: (a) identify talent in youth early and en- 
courage them to plan for college and, in many cases, 
graduate school; (b) provide opportunity for gifted 
youth to attend college; (c) strengthen and revitalize 
cooperative efforts by high school and college toward 
better joint planning for the gifted; and (d) encour- 
age a type of institution atmosphere which gets 
across the idea that it can be fun to use your brain. 

The acute demand for scientists has created spe- 
cial problems in encouraging a greater percentage 
of gifted students not only to attend college but to 
secure training in scientific fields. Leaders in the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, al- 
though recognizing the tragic shortage of scientists, 
have called attention to the danger of interfering 
with the freedom of choice of the nation’s top 
academic potential. A lack of educated talent exists 
in all areas, and youth should have the privilege of 
freely choosing life careers, with the aid of appropri- 
ate counseling in high schools and colleges (3, 9). 

TYPES OF SERVICES. Institutions vary widely 
as to types of student personnel services. Generally 
speaking, the number and complexity of services in- 
crease with the size of the institution. Most writers 
(6, 17, 19, 44, 59, 95) accept, with minor variations, 
the American Council's 1949 statement as an ade- 
quate description of the types of services which help 
make up a student personnel program. These 
are: 


1. The process of admissions... as a first 
step in the counseling procedure designed to inter- 
pret the institution to the student, his family, and 
his high-school teachers . . . 

2. The keeping of personnel records and their 
use in the improved understanding of, and service 
to, the individual student as he has contact not 
only with the classroom, but also in all phases of 
his college or university life. 

3. The service to the student of trained, sym- 
pathetic counselors to assist him in thinking 
through his educational, vocational, and personal 
adjustment problems . . . Special attention should 
be given to the educational importance of supple- 
menting the efforts of counseling specialists by the 
use of carefully selected, specially trained faculty 
members serving as advisers and counselors. 

4. Physical and mental health services whose 
orientation is not only the treatment of illness, but 
also, and even primarily, an educational program 
of preventive medicine and personal-hygiene coun- 
seling. 

J: Remedial services in the area of speech, 
reading, and study habits. . . 

6. Supervision and integration of housing and 
food services to the end that they shall not only 
provide for the physical comforts of students, but 
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shall also contribute positively to education in 

group living and social graces. 

7. A program of activity designed to induct 
the student into his new life and environment as 
a member of the college or university family. 

8. The encouragement and supervision of sig- 
nificant group activities arising from the natural 
interests of students. 

9. A program of recreational activities designed 
to promote lifetime interests and skills appropriate 
to the individual student. 

10. The treatment of discipline as an educa- 
tional function designed to modify personal behav- 
ior patterns and to substitute socially acceptable 
attitudes for those which have precipitated unac- 
ceptable behavior. 

11. Financial aid to worthy students... as 
an educational experience in personal budgeting 
and responsibility. 

12. Opportunities for self-help through part-time 
and summer employment, geared as nearly as 
possible to the defined vocational objectives of the 
student. 

13. Assistance to the student in finding appro- 
priate employment after leaving college, and sub- 
sequently assisting alumni in further professional 
development. 

14. The proper induction, orientation, and coun- 
seling of students from abroad. 

15. The enrichment of college and postcollege 
life through a well-integrated program of religious 
activities. . . 

16. Counseling for married students and for 
those contemplating marriage. . . 

17. A continuing program of evaluation of stu- 
dent personnel services and of the educational 
program. . . (91). 

Two of these services—marriage counseling and 
advising students from abroad—became increasingly 
recognized following World War II, Although mar- 
riage counseling of college students had been re- 
ported as early as 1934, its growth has been slow 
and most institutions do not yet have the service. 
However, Skidmore and others (79) report such 
services are definitely increasing and predict most 
college students will be able to obtain marriage 
counseling on their own campus within the next 
three decades, Foreign-student advising as a service 
was practically nonexistent prior to World War I. 
The great postwar influx of foreign students (31,000 
reported in 1954 in 1404 colleges) has made it nec- 
essary for most colleges and universities to provide 
for foreign-student counseling. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL WORKERS. 
Any attempt to classify personnel workers exposes 
the confusion over terminology which exists in the 
field. For example, the adoption and use of psycho- 
logical terminology for personnel work resulted in 
wide variances in meaning of such terms as personal 
counselor, academic counselor, guidance counselor, 
and advising, counseling, and psychotherapy. 

Nevertheless various attempts have been made to 
classify personnel workers. In the late thirties, Wil- 


liamson (90) divided personnel work into five broad 
categories: group, clinical, advisory, instructional, 
and administrative. In 1948 an American College 
Personnel Association committee (5) reduced to 15 
categories the 23 functions listed by the ACE in 
1937 (2). These were redivided into five defined 
types of personnel workers: 

1. Positions requiring assembling and recording 
of data about individuals, formulating and carry- 
ing out admissions policies, keeping records, and 
planning and carrying out research studies from 
personnel files. 

2. Positions requiring direction of student activ- 
ities and organizations, orientation of students, 
regulation of student conduct, etc. 

3. Positions chiefly concerned with the coun- 
seling of individuals. 

4. Positions chiefly concerned with testing, 
which may be combined with No. 3 at many insti- 
tutions. 

5. Positions concerned with student employment 
and graduate placement and administration of 
financial aids such as loan funds, scholarships, 
and the like. 

These recommendations ignored instructional and 
administrative aspects of personnel work. Nor was 
there any attempt to affix nomenclature to types and 
levels of activities, or to spell out the various kinds 
and levels of counseling. A study commission of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
listed the 12 most frequently specified personnel 
job titles, based on 218 job-analysis schedules at 
fifty institutions at all levels, but did not propose 
the creation of categories of broad functioning or 
training (66). Saddlemire (76) found 61 different 
titles for 323 persons who seemed to be performing 
the function of dean of men. In a survey of 523 
institutions, Carroll (24) found wide variation in 
numbers and types of personnel workers. To the 
list of 32 titles supplied in her questionnaire, re- 
spondents added 132 titles. The title Dean of 
Women was listed in 62 percent of the cases, Dean 
of Men and Dean of Students in about 50 percent 
of the institutions, and Director of Student Person- 
nel Work in 32 percent. Generally the larger institu- 
tions had the higher number of workers, a greater 
variety of titles, and more full-time positions. From 
this study, Carroll was able to identify five types of 
positions: administrative, counseling, housing, stu- 
dent activities, and placement-financial aid-employ- 
ment, 

In 1950 Hahn and McLean (40) related job titles 
directly to job functions in the counseling area. They 
proposed two levels of clinical counselor. Two con- 
ferences conducted at the University of Michigan 
the same year yielded a proposed three-level hier- 
archy of counselors, again with primarily a psycho- 
logical background. These are the part-time counselor, 
psychological counselor, and counseling psychologist. 

Cottingham (26) outlined four general categories 
of student personnel workers commonly found in 
colleges and universities as follows: 

1. Educational Advisers: faculty members as- 
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signed student advisees as part of or beyond their 

normal load. 

2. General Student Personnel Workers: those 
persons in placement, housing, social programs, 
student activities, religious and foreign-student ad- 
vising. Included in this category are such titles as 
Dean of Men and Dean of Women. 

3. Personnel Counselors: persons performing 
two broad types of counseling functions, guidance 
and clinical. Guidance counselors would operate 
in vocational and educational problem areas. 

4. Personnel Technicians: persons with special 
training in testing, record keeping, analysis and re- 
search activities, admissions. 

The classification of teachers as personnel workers 
has been given descriptive, but little research, atten- 
tion. Personnel functions of teachers in early Amer- 
ican colleges have been described above. By World 
War II, only traces of this type of faculty-student 
relationship seemed to exist in colleges and univer- 
sities. However, severe criticism of college teaching 
methods was being voiced. The growth of the gen- 
eral education movement and the trend away from 
the proliferative elective system toward “core” aca- 
demic programs or integrated interdepartmental 
courses revived much interest in the improvement of 
college teaching (68). The emphasis of the general 
education and student personnel movements on the 
total development of the individual has resulted in 
many teachers adjusting the classroom learning situ- 
ation to individual differences, shifting the focus 
from course content to the learning of the student, 
and assuming an increasing number of student per- 
sonnel functions, particularly counseling (15). 

Twelve types of student personnel functions which 
may and should come within the province of the 
instructor have been identified by Redemsky (74). 
Included are such functions as high-school visitation, 
enrollment advising, academic placement testing, ac- 
tivities advising, remedial testing, improving study 
habits, teaching how to use library facilities, making 
referrals for special counseling, and being good 
listeners. In noting inadequacies in the increasing 
number of faculty counseling programs in colleges 
and universities, Koile (52) urged college admin- 
istrators to provide time for counseling as a legiti- 
mate part of the teaching load and in-service training 
to equip faculty with sufficient counseling knowledge 
and skills, and to use care in selecting for counseling 
faculty members who are best suited for the task. 

The lack of a clear-cut classification of student 
Personnel workers has obvious implications for selec- 
tion and training of personnel specialists as well as 
classroom teachers. 

ADMINISTRATION. The expansion of adminis- 
tration in American colleges and universities is a 
relatively recent phenomenon. When President 
Charles Eliot began his administrative work at Har- 
vard University in 1869, the only other administra- 
tors were a steward in charge of the dining hall, 
a regent directing the dormitories, and a part-time 
registrar (8). Eliot appointed the first Dean of 
Harvard College on a part-time basis in 1870 and 


assigned him responsibility for disciplinary problems 
along with teaching and routine duties (28). 

Almost ninety years later Gregg (39, Ch. 8), after 
identifying the major components of the administra- 
tive process as decision making, planning, organizing, 
communicating, and evaluating, concluded that par- 
ticularly in educational administration we know little 
as to what processes should be employed to produce 
maximum results under given operational conditions. 
He stressed the urgent need for empirical studies 
of the administrative process in educational organ- 
izations. 

Organized student personnel work in colleges and 
universities is relatively new; hence, attention has 
been given primarily to identifying functions and 
organizational structures, rather than to processes of 
administration. The first strong call to organize and 
coordinate various decentralized student personnel 
departments did not come until 1937 (27). 

The major administrative functions in college stu- 
dent personnel work have been summarized as 
follows: establishing objectives based upon continu- 
ous research; providing for policy determination by 
instructional and personnel staff and students; coor- 
dinating decentralized personnel services and inte- 
grating them with the instructional and business 
phases of the college; selecting, inducting, assigning, 
and supervising staff; developing a high quality of 
interpersonal relationships and cooperation; financ- 
ing; providing for continuing in-service training and 
professional development of staff; establishing record 
keeping and reporting procedures essential for pro- 
gram development and coordination, research, and 
evaluation; initiating critical self-study of the proc- 
esses, tools, and techniques of the student-personnel 
program; evaluating the extent to which objectives 
of the program are being attained (4, 12). Another 
administrative function has been added by William- 
son—attention to the personal problems of personnel 
workers (87), 

Administrative organization and practices in the 
student personnel field have been influenced to some 
extent by the many areas of specialized services. 
Lloyd-Jones (59) notes that about half of the col- 
lege students are enrolled in about 160 of the 1800 
colleges and universities. Institutions with large en- 
rollments developed an administrative structure for 
the various clusters of personnel specialists; then 
colleges with smaller enrollments tended to pattern 
their programs after them. 

During the late forties the American Council on 
Education sponsored a consultation service for col- 
leges and universities interested in developing stu- 
dent personnel programs. Analyzing information 
from the 82 institutions utilizing this service and the 
consultants’ reports, Brumbaugh and Berdie (19) 
concluded that the larger the institution (size ranged 
from 174 to 20,257), the more likely a centralized 
personnel program. In the smaller colleges the degree 
of centralization seemed to be dependent upon the 
Personality and desires of the president, In institu- 
tions where the president maintained close super- 
vision and control, the student personnel organization 
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tended to be diffused and disorganized. Where the 
president had top-level administrative assistants and 
delegated responsibilities, the student personnel pro- 
gram appeared to be more highly organized and to 
function more cooperatively. The reports of the 
consultants indicated that the personnel organiza- 
tions in many of the 82 institutions visited were 
somewhat chaotic. It should be noted, however, that 
these institutions who used the consultation service 
had already felt a need to improve their student 
personnel programs. 

Williamson (87) identified four types of organiza- 
tional structure for institution-wide personnel serv- 
ices: (a) the unitary, in which one person has 
administrative responsibility for the various special- 
ized services usually organized departmentally under 
the top administrator; (b) the dual, in which some 
personnel functions and services are organized under 
a dean of women for women and under a dean of 
men for men students; (c) the pluralistic, in which 
personnel testing is administratively located in de- 
partments of psychology or education, extracurricu- 
lar activities are supervised by deans of men and 
women separately and/or jointly, and disciplinary 
counseling is performed separately and/or jointly 
by deans of men and deans of women, with each 
department functioning autonomously with little or 
no administrative structuring and interrelatedness; 
(d) the departmentalized and decentralized, in which 
clesely related personnel services are organized into 
separate departments with some degree of autonomy 
and separateness, but with over-all administrative 
functions centralized in a top central organization. 

Junior colleges are showing interest in the central 
coordination of student personnel services (18), but 
a survey of 192 junior colleges in 1950 indicated 
that almost three fourths did not have a full-time 
director for the student personnel program (42). A 
study committee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges found lack of knowledge of how to 
organize a student personnel program a major im- 
pediment in the development of improved services 
(43). 

A comprehensive study directed by the California 
State Department of Finance during 1950-51 re- 
sulted in reorganization of the administrative struc- 
ture of the ten state colleges, including the student 
personnel programs. The personnel program was 
further centralized under the dean of students, who 
became co-equal with the academic dean; lines of 
authority and responsibility were clarified; and simi- 
lar functions were grouped together under associate 
deans and other department heads (25). In 1955 
the California Restudy Committee (22) recom- 
mended the appointment of a vice president of 
student affairs and relations with schools, who would 
have over-all developmental responsibility for the 
student personnel services on the several campuses 
and a coordinating relationship with the deans of 
students of the various institutions. 3 

A rapid trend toward centralized organization and 
administration in four-year colleges was reported 
by Hendrix (41). Sixty-five percent of the 149 col- 
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leges and universities surveyed in 1948 had moved 
from unorganized and uncorrelated student person- 
nel programs to centralization, with the majority 
making the change during the years immediately 
following the end of World War II. The Hendrix 
survey included 149 publicly and privately controlled 
institutions with enrollments above 1500. Sixty-five 
percent of the services were supervised and coordi- 
nated by a single administrator or committee—the 
former by a margin of four to one. Hendrix found 
that the larger the institution, the more likely that 
the student personnel services were administered 
through a central organization. For example, in insti- 
tutions with from two to six thousand students, 71 
percent had a centralized administration. 

Based upon replies from the presidents of 513 
universities in 1948, Carroll (24) described diverse 
methods of coordination but concluded that the 
most frequent pattern was that of centralization. In 
nearly half of the colleges the responsibility for co- 
ordination was centered in one person, usually the 
dean of students. One third gave responsibility either 
to two persons of equal authority, usually the dean 
of men and the dean of women in coeducational 
institutions, or to a committee of which the deans 
were members. Only 12 percent of the institutions 
reported a decentralized pattern of coordination 
which depended upon informal cooperative relations, 
but aspects of centralization and decentralization 
were combined through the use of committees and 
staff participation. 

An American Council on Education committee 
(13) outlined administrative guides for the develop- 
ment of college student personnel programs: (a) 
designation of a qualified person responsible for the 
existing and developmental program; (b) develop- 
ment of the program in close cooperation with the 
teaching faculty; (c) selection, training, and ade- 
quate institutional recognition of faculty counselors; 
(d) selection of competent personnel specialists in 
certain areas of student adjustments; (e) establishing 
readily accessible student records with adequate 
safeguards for confidential data; (f) basing policy 
making upon sound research; and (g) adequate 
financial provision for the student personnel program. 

Lloyd-Jones (59) has questioned the wisdom of 
centralizing administrative responsibility in a single 
dean of students. The disadvantages noted are that 
the dean of students may focus undue attention on 
holding specialists in their places, he may tend to 
operate in line and staff fashion rather than through 
creative individual and group work relationships, 
and he may for reasons of prestige prefer to main- 
tain the status quo in staff-organization relationships. 
She reports that a few institutions have moved from 
the pattern of a dean of students to a pattern of 
coordinate deans of men and women in which ad- 
ministrative and functional responsibilities are shared. 
Coordination as a mode of administration was dis- 
cussed by Williamson (88). 

Barry and Wolf (7) state that problems of 
financial support, staff shortages, and mounting en- 
rollments will probably accelerate the trend toward 
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centralization in student personnel structure. They 
raise challenging questions such as the following: 
How can student personnel programs be organized 
and administered so that their internal structure, 
methods of communication, and human relationships 
reflect the philosophy behind them, and possibly 
help shape organizational structure and administra- 
tive process within the entire institution? What is 
the influence of organizational structure upon the 
students for whose benefit the structure exists? What 
determines whether students secure help from the 
student personnel program, and are these the best 
determinants? Are undefined selective processes, 
originating with the students, the personnel workers, 
or the system, operating to designate which students 
receive help? How can student personnel programs 
be organized and administered so that all students 
needing help will receive help? 

FACILITIES AND PHYSICAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS. Adequate research is lacking to provide a 
sound basis for the location, size, and types of 
facilities and physical arrangements for student per- 
sonnel administrative offices, and for counseling, 
testing, laboratory, research, and records facilities. 
Although there has been a marked trend toward 
administrative centralization of personnel services 
during the past twenty years, there are no studies 
which describe whether or not the trend has been 
accompanied by centralization of facilities. Nor is 
there research to indicate whether decentralized facil- 
ities exist where the student personnel program is 
decentralized. There are no studies suggesting where 
student personnel services might be located most 
advantageously on the campus. The relative effective- 
ness of location of student personnel services in 
relation to the program is not known. The literature 
is equally devoid of studies dealing with physical- 
functional interrelationships of student personnel 
services. The detailed restudy of the needs of higher 
education in California (22) included treatment of 
square-footage requirements of some personnel agen- 
cies. Estimated building space requirements for a 
campus food service (excluding residence halls) and 
student center (including student offices but exclud- 
ing residence-halls activities and lounge facilities) 
ranged from 8 net square feet per full-time student 
for the first 5000 students to 5 square feet per student 
beyond 15,000 students. The same study recom- 
mended health-service dispensary facilities for state 
colleges ranging from 1 square foot per full-time 
student for the first 2000 students to 0.6 square feet 
per student beyond 15,000 students, and infirmary 
facilities for university campuses ranging from 4 
square feet per full-time student for the first 2000 
students to 1.5 square feet per student beyond 15,000 
students. The recommendation for “general admin- 
istration” offices, which presumably includes student 
personnel administration offices, ranged from 5 net 
square feet per full-time student for the first 2000 
to 1.5 square feet per student beyond 15,000 students 
at state colleges, The ratio for universities was 
slightly higher, 

In a survey of 28 educational and student person- 


nel research facilities in ten universities, Weitz (85) 
found research facilities in counseling centers in 
three stages of development: (a) time and facilities 
provided by staff members on their own initiative 
and usually by sacrificing other responsibilities; (b) 
modest research support through the provision of 
research assistants, equipment, and clerical person- 
nel by slight additions to the budget; and (c) estab- 
lishment of a research center with a staff appointed 
for research purposes, designated facilities, and for- 
mal financial support. In general those centers con- 
cerned with research in problems of broader scope 
were those with assistants, clerical staff, and funds 
allocated, and centers receiving no formal support 
were more concerned with routine service research. 
The study did not deal with location and space re- 
quirements. In 1953 Miller (65) surveyed 202 col- 
leges and universities concerning library facilities, 
testing and interviewing rooms, and files of testing 
materials and occupational information available for 
counselor training programs. Of the 174 institutions 
replying, one third maintained a separate guidance 
library, 60 percent had their own interviewing 
and/or testing rooms, and 80 percent kept files of 
test materials and/or occupational information. No 
attempt was made to evaluate the desirability of 
having a separate library or to establish a standard 
number and size of interview rooms needed for a 
program of given size and scope. 

SELECTION AND TRAINING OF PERSON- 
NEL. Professional training for college personnel 
workers has been slow in developing. College per- 
sonnel work as a field of specialization was not 
recognized until the twenties, although Teachers 
College at Columbia University offered a dean of 
women’s diploma allied with the master of arts 
degree as early as 1912 (64). 

Early concepts of college personnel work were 
limited largely to vocational guidance. The few uni- 
versities offering training in the early twenties rarely 
offered more than a single course in vocational guid- 
ance. Organized training programs were limited to 
industrial personnel work, with the exception of that 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, which had 
a one-year program of graduate work leading to a 
master’s degree and a diploma in vocational guid- 
ance (54). 

Proliferation of training programs accompanied 
the rapid development in college student personnel 
work during the late twenties and thirties. LaBarre’s 
1946-47 survey of graduate training opportunities 
in educational personnel work offered by American 
universities (54) highlights the type and extent of 
these offerings. Based on returns from 271 graduate 
school deans, LaBarre found that 110—41 percent— 
offered an “organized program” of graduate training 
for educational personnel work, 55 of these being 
designed for college personnel work. Of the 110 insti- 
tutions, 34 offered both the master’s and the doctor’s 
degree. In 75 institutions the work was offered in 
education as a departmental major, Additional majors 
were in educational psychology, personnel adminis- 
tration, vocational guidance, guidance in personnel, 
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counseling, human development, clinical psychology, 
and the like. Thirty-four institutions had an interde- 
partmental curriculum with an optional major, usu- 
ally in psychology or education. Ninety-two of the 
110 institutions offered practical training experiences 
along with the academic curriculum. Most of the 
practice experience involved individual and group 
testing, interviewing, counseling, and remedial work. 

College personnel workers have had a major role 
during the past 35 years in establishing criteria for 
the admission of new students to undergraduate work 
in higher education. It would be interesting to know 
how they have fared during the past decade in 
identifying and applying criteria in the selection of 
applicants for graduate training in college personnel 
work. However, adequate research data are not avail- 
able. The same situation prevails with respect to 
evaluating the many types of curriculums and prac- 
tice in the training programs for student personnel 
workers. 

In 1945 Jones (47) outlined three major tasks in 
the area of student personnel preparation: 

1. The attempt to find what personnel workers 
do; what their duties and responsibilities are. 
These attempts have taken the form of job analy- 
ses from observation and from the statements of 
personnel workers themselves. 

2. The discovery of the patterns of knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, and characteristics necessary for 
the successful performance of these duties and 
responsibilities, 

3. The determination of types of courses, train- 
ing, and experiences that are most effective in 
developing the patterns of abilities necessary for 
success on the job. 

Another strong call was made nine years later by 
Burnett (20) for research on: (a) the roles and 
functions of the various student personnel workers, 
(b) the determination of the competencies necessary 
for effective work, (c) the determination of how 
such competencies could be translated into selection 
criteria, and (d) the determination of how these 
competencies could be built into an effective training 
program, Burnett called also for validation of selec- 
tion criteria and the objectives of training programs. 
Key questions were raised in regard to the training 
techniques and methods considered most effective 
in developing the desired competencies for both 
preservice and in-service education. 

These approaches seem to have been accepted as 
necessary, but little research has been carried out. 
A Committee on Standards and Training of the 
American College Personnel Association reported in 
1948 an attempt at a type of job analysis (5). Five 
types of college personnel workers were defined: (a) 
positions requiring assembling and recording of data 
about individuals, formulating and carrying out of 
admissions policies, keeping of records, and planning 
and carrying out research studies from personnel 
files; (b) positions requiring direction of student 
activities and organizations, orientation of new stu- 
dents, regulation of student conduct, and the like; 
(c) positions chiefly concerned with the counseling 
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of individuals; (d) positions chiefly concerned with 
testing; (e) positions concerned with student employ- 
ment, placement, and financial aids. These groupings 
represented clusters of personnel occupations which 
seemed to require similar types of special skills. 
Special training requirements were proposed along 
with a common core of studies and a period of 
supervised experience. 

The 1948-49 Committee on Standards and Train- 
ing of the American College Personnel Association 
(45) investigated the qualifications of a sample of 
college personnel workers, and related these in part 
to the recommendations noted above. The committee 
concluded that “professional training” remained diffi- 
cult to define and that further job analyses were 
needed to help determine the personal and profes- 
sional qualifications essential to success. 

A study commission of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Association, collaborating with the 
U. S. Employment Service, developed statements of 
12 educational personnel job titles with their duties 
and training requirements (66). This was a prelimi- 
nary step only, since job analyses reveal nothing 
about what personnel worker qualifications ought to 
be, nor about what administrators should do, 

Five trends in the training of college personnel 
workers were identified in 1950 as: (a) an increasing 
emphasis upon practical supervised experiences, es- 
pecially in the training of counselors; (b) greater 
recognition of the need to analyze training content 
in terms of actual job function; (c) provision of 
opportunities for trainees to evaluate and improve 
their own human-relations skills, for example, per- 
sonal counseling experience and group therapy; (d) 
development of in-service training as a function of 
student personnel administration; and (e) an in- 
creased emphasis upon the philosophy of personnel 
work as a defined base for a training program (14). 

A wide divergence in selection standards among 
21 graduate training institutions was reported in a 
survey conducted by the 1951-52 Committee on 
Professional Standards of the American College 
Personnel Association. The 1952-53 Committee’ pro- 
posed a series of recommendations to graduate 
training centers for the selection and admission of 
students that were based upon these findings (50). 
The Committee identified factors and techniques 
concerned with superior general academic ability 
and attainment, demonstrated interest in the field, 
breadth of knowledge and appreciation of other fields 
of learning, emotional stability and personality ad- 
justment, desirable personal characteristics, and 
teaching experience or other experiences related to 
personnel services. The Committee recognized the 
need for more and better research on what charac- 
terizes “successful” student personnel workers in 
contrast to those who “fail.” 

Reviewing the literature published during the 
period 1954 to 1957 on the selection and preparation 
of counselors and personnel workers, Stoughton 
(81) restricted his conclusions to counselors. Al- 
though he found that most of the literature on 
counselor education consisted of status studies and 
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descriptive reports, he concluded that counselor 
trainers were now attempting to apply the implica- 
tions of their studies of the counseling process to 
the selection of trainees and to the determination of 
curricular content and techniques. 

To help determine the extent and nature of spe- 
cial admissions requirements for college personnel 
workers in institutions offering graduate training, 
Wellman (86) secured questionnaire returns from 
126 colleges. Thirty-two percent offered a program 
for the preparation of college personnel workers; 
of this group, 70 percent had special admission re- 
quirements in addition to those for all graduate 
students. However, the majority of the 126 institu- 
tions favored special requirements. Many expressed 
concern over the inability of existing instruments to 
measure characteristics presumed to be related to 
successful performance in the field and the lack of 
valid objective criteria for selection, Wellman found 
little consideration given to differentiating among 
different types of jobs in student personnel work 
when selecting trainees. Another difficulty noted is 
that many techniques reported for selecting students 
cannot be used until the student has been in training 
for a considerable time; hence, they become criteria 
for retention rather than selection. 

A new dimension in selection is undergoing experi- 
mentation in the graduate training program for guid- 
ance and counseling at Queens College. A “group 
interview” is now a standard part of the selection 
process. This technique is reported by Wilson and 
Robbins (92) to reveal the extent to which candi- 
dates can relate readily to each other as professional 
workers. It is assumed that this criterion of inter- 
personal effectiveness should give some indication of 
the effectiveness with which personnel workers 
would combine empathy and influence in working 
with faculties and students. Validation criteria such 
as the reliability of the judges’ ratings and the 
appropriateness of the problem material are being 
explored. Wilson and Robbins hope that with fur- 
ther refinement the technique may become adaptable 
for a wide range of selection situations. 

Use of the case-study method, for both preservice 
and in-service training, has been given impetus re- 
cently by the publication of two books of case studies 
based on some eight years of experimentation with 
case studies in the training program for student per- 
sonnel workers at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The cases are derived from actual incidents 
arising from the interrelationships of college students 
and staff members (8, 61). 

During the period 1954 to 1957 the National 
Association of Student Personnel Administrators in- 
itiated, with foundation support, a training program 
for a selected number of its members in cooperation 
with the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Two national and several regional sem- 
inars, each of about one week’s duration and 
employing the case-method approach, have been 
held. The Association is seeking further foundations 
support to continue national and regional case-study 
seminars to train junior staff members and student 
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leaders, to develop a library of cases to be used 
for campus in-service staff training, to establish in- 
ternships, and to establish a consultative service 
(69). 

In an attempt to identify college teachers who 
would be interested in engaging in student personnel 
work, Koile (53) developed a Professional Activity 
Inventory for College Teachers. He administered the 
instrument to five hundred college teachers—290 
counseling teachers and 210 noncounseling teachers 
—in 46 colleges and universities in 25 states. Through 
a scoring system based on the logic of discriminant 
analysis he was able to differentiate between teachers 
interested in faculty counseling and those with little 
or no interest. Koile concluded that his inventory 
would be useful in identifying and selecting college 
teachers for counseling duties. To date no additional 
studies utilizing this instrument have been reported. 

A number of in-service training programs for 
faculty counselors in two- and four-year colleges 
have been briefly described by Kelso and Hardee 
(51). A three-level in-service training program for 
faculty advisers in a two-year college has been out- 
lined in detail by Shepard (77). All faculty partici- 
pate in this training program at the appropriate 
level; the advanced level is reached after three years. 

Barry and Wolf (7) conclude that although stu- 
dent personnel trainers have done no better or worse 
than other educators in trying to measure the effects 
of their training programs, they still cannot agree 
on the particular qualities an effective personnel 
worker should have, or how best to train for the 
essential skills. 

EVALUATION. In tracing the historical develop- 
ment of evaluation in student personnel work, Blaes- 
ser (10) noted that the first national survey was 
made by L. B. Hopkins for the American Council 
on Education in 1925. Hopkins spent several days 
visiting each of 14 colleges and universities, rating 
each of twenty student personnel services on the 
basis of his own standards. National studies since 
then seem to have been limited to questionnaire and 
check-list studies usually undertaken by a national 
association. Examples are Brumbaugh and Smith's 
point scale for evaluating college personnel work for 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools during the thirties, Gardner's 1935 
study of 57 institutions of the same association 
which revealed a positive relationship between pro- 
vision for student personnel services and institutional 
excellence, and surveys during the forties sponsored 
by the Western Personnel Institute covering the 11 
western states. One such study by the Institute in 
1948 utilized the 16 student personnel service areas 
delineated by the 1937 ACE Student Personnel Point 
of View (2) to determine how many were being 
Provided at thirty member institutions. It was found 
that all provided services, but that one had no dis- 
ciplinary service, another no religious counseling, 
three no marriage counseling, three no foreign-stu- 
dent counseling, and three no evaluation program. 
The institutions generally rated themselves above 
average in both performance and training of workers 
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in the 16 service areas. A need for more extensive 
evaluation was expressed by all but one institution. 

In 1941 the ACPA Committee on Research and 
Publications reported that 230 papers had been pre- 
sented at conventions from 1924 through 1940 deal- 
ing with various aspects of student personnel work, 
but evaluations of the over-all program were not 
found. Only 34 percent of the papers involved re- 
search material in any form (32). Reports of over- 
all institutional evaluations are even more scarce, 
although studies at Ohio State and the University 
of Minnesota in 1931 and 1940 were reported 
(10). 

An intensive review of reported research in student 
personnel work for the period 1950 to 1953 (12) 
identified only a few studies dealing with evaluation. 
The need for adequate evaluative criteria was urged 
by Rackham (73), who constructed a Student Per- 
sonnel Services Inventory for 15 student personnel 
activities, which included a rating scale with weighted 
indexes and a theoretical “idea” profile with which 
an institution may compare its own ratings. The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation (1) developed minimum standards and evalu- 
ative criteria for 18 student personnel services for 
use of its Committee on Accrediting and offered it 
to interested member institutions. The rating scale is 
utilized to identify specific services in need of im- 
provement or which are outstanding. Thirty criteria 
are applied to personnel administration, distributed 
in terms of basic principles, administrative organiza- 
tion, records and forms, and office management. A 
student evaluation form consisting of five questions 
for each of 12 student personnel services was devel- 
oped by Kamm (49). It assumes that strengths and 
weaknesses of a program can be identified by the 
degree of favorable or unfavorable responses stu- 
dents give to the questions. The instrument is in- 
tended to be used in connection with an earlier form 
designed by Wrenn and Kamm (96) for use by 
trained personnel workers. Kamm stated that a com- 
prehensive evaluation of a student personnel program 
could be made by utilizing both forms. Pershing 
(71) used both instruments in evaluating the Georgia 
Institute of Technology student personnel program. 
From the recommendations on professional stand- 
ards prepared by the American College Personnel 
Association (5), Mills (66) prepared a check list 
for the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. She found most staff members lacking certain 
recommended training and/or experience require- 
ments, and concluded that services in the student 
personnel program failed to measure up to the essen- 
tials of a desirable program. : 

Student personnel programs at four colleges in 
Minnesota were evaluated by Mahler (62). He se- 
cured reactions by faculty and students to services 
by means of an inventory which he developed, and 
by use of the Rackham Inventory (73) as an inde- 
pendent evaluation. Faculty and student opinion on 
both inventories were in general agreement. Mahler 
concluded that although further validation of the 
Rackham Inventory was needed, it is possible to 
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secure and utilize student and faculty opinion to 
ascertain campus readiness for the development or 
redirection of a personnel program. 

Brailey (16) administered a slightly modified 
adaptation of Kamm’s student evaluation form at 
six urban universities and found a significantly higher 
favorable student reaction to centralized student 
personnel administration than to a decentralized 
organization. The study did not deal with factors 
relating to the question of the superiority of a given 
type of organization. 

In an attempt to develop a systematic approach 
to evaluation, the Commission on Program and 
Practices Evaluation of the National Association of 
Student Personnel Administrators prepared in 1953 
a two-part brochure, Evaluation Aids, consisting of 
a manual emphasizing the need for systematic evalu- 
ation and explaining the use of the materials, and 
procedures relating to twenty areas to be evaluated 
(70). For each of the twenty areas, a statement 
pertaining to the area to be evaluated, a statement 
of objectives for the area, a listing of useful criteria, 
suggestions of sources to utilize, and techniques to 
be employed in evaluating the area are given. The 
uniqueness of Evaluation Aids lies in its flexibility 
for use in both small and large institutions. Unfortu- 
nately no reports concerning its use have been found 
in the literature. 

In an attempt to determine the extent to which 
evaluation was being carried on, Kamm (48) queried 
forty selected student personnel administrators and 
found that, for the most part, little was being done 
in systematic evaluation and research. Although 
some evaluation was being done in a number of 
student personnel service areas, no respondent indi- 
cated that a comprehensive program was in opera- 
tion. 

A number of writers (6, 7, 34, 67, 78, 82, 84, 95) 
have criticized current evaluation procedures and 
have proposed criteria and/or procedures for im- 
proving evaluation programs. Among the suggestions 
for improvement are the use of case studies to 
appraise changes in students, use of longitudinal 
studies with control groups, development of a long- 
term master plan of evaluation related to institu- 
tional objectives, and the inclusion of knowledge and 
critical thinking as important outcomes of student 
personnel programs. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS. In a study 
of some fifteen thousand doctoral dissertations in 
the field of education, Eells (35) identified more than 
one thousand dealing with education in foreign 
countries. Of these, 49 are concerned with some 
phase of educational guidance in various countries; 
more than half of these were written between 1949 
and 1955. Ten of these dissertations deal with student 
personnel work in higher education. Six, which were 
completed after 1949, focused primarily upon plans 
for initiating student personnel programs in foreign 
institutions. 

Since World War II personnel workers from 
American colleges have taken an increasing interest 
in consulting with foreign educators desiring to ex- 
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change information and ideas on methods of work- 
ing with students outside of the classroom. This is 
evident from the annual convention programs of 
national professional personnel and guidance associ- 
ations and from reports in the literature. 

Eells (36) summarized the work in Japan of sev- 
eral American college administrators who helped 
train Japanese educators in certain phases of college 
personnel work as part of the program of the Civil 
Information and Education Section of the occupa- 
tion forces during the period 1946 to 1951. Training 
conferences held throughout Japan, which were at- 
tended by some twenty-two thousand faculty and 
students of 138 universities, dealt with teaching, 
general administrative problems, student government, 
student activities, and faculty-student relationships. 
Dr. Helen Hosp, a former dean of women, served 
as an adviser to a Japanese committee of professional 
educators and lay persons who prepared a “Hand- 
book of Guidance on the University Level” that was 
published in 1949 by the Japanese Ministry of Edu- 
cation for use in several Guidance Institutes during 
1949 and 1950. 

Intensive training of Japanese faculty and admin- 
istrators in student personnel work, sponsored by 
the Ministry of Education and the U. S. Army, was 
provided during the academic year 1951-52, and for 
three months in 1955. Lloyd (56) described in detail 
the training institutes staffed by six American per- 
sonnel specialists and their Japanese counterparts 
and conducted successively for three-month periods 
at three major Japanese universities. About 240 pro- 
fessors and personnel administrators were instructed 
in various student personnel functions, including the 
area of research and evaluation. Three brief confer- 
ences were held for presidents of all national, public, 
and private universities in order to secure top-level 
administrative understanding and support for a con- 
tinuing program. Later surveys suggested that many 
of the three hundred presidents who participated 
had initiated reviews and general evaluations of 
their student service programs. Questionnaire returns, 
letters, and other evaluation reports indicated that 
substantial changes were made in student personnel 
organization and services in about one hundred 
colleges and universities. 

The three-month program in 1955, staffed by a 
team of three American specialists, was initiated by 
the Japanese Ministry of Education, Tokyo Univer- 
sity, and the Japan National Association for Student 
Personnel Services (57). The team found that the 
Japanese educators had made considerable progress 
since 1952, such as establishing a major unit in the 
Ministry of Education and staffing it with persons 
trained in student personnel work, and that there 
was a growing recognition in universities of the 
legitimacy of applied psychology. It was also con- 
cluded that the Japanese were fully aware of the 
major steps remaining in developing the technical 
Phases of an adequate student personnel program. 
It was felt that Japan would in time develop a pattern 
of out-of-class services suited to the needs of their 


university students and that this pattern would prob- 
ably suggest similar developments in the universities 
of other Asiatic countries. 

As Chairman of the Committee on International 
Relations of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, Lloyd (58) held conferences with uni- 
versity officials and representatives and ministers of 
education in 23 countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa during a three-month tour in 1955. He found 
“student personnel services” to be an unfamiliar 
term but did note mounting concern about the out- 
of-class needs and attitudes of the student popula- 
tions. Communication points were established in 
these countries in order to provide for a continuing 
exchange of professional and scientific literature in 
the field of student personnel work. 

PROFESSIONAL STATUS. A listing of national 
organizations concerned with student personnel work 
would include: the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association and its five divisions (American 
College Personnel Association, National Association 
of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Student 
Personnel Association for Teacher Education, and 
American School Counselor Association), the Na- 
tional Association of Women Deans and Counselors, 
and the National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators. There are a number of regional as- 
sociations, such as the Southern College Personnel 
Association, Western Personnel Institute, and North- 
west College Personnel Association. In addition, 
there are national organizations for specialized per- 
sonnel fields such as admissions, orientation, housing, 
unions, foreign-student advising, and psychological 
counseling. 

Professional associations have influenced the de- 
velopment of student personnel work, Through 
annual and regional conventions, workshops, periodi- 
cals, study commissions, and committee work they 
have exchanged research and program data, estab- 
lished membership standards, developed codes of 
ethics, recommended selection and training require- 
ments, differentiated job specialities, and attempted 
in other ways to move toward professionalization. 
The influence has varied among associations as each 
attempted to make its point of view pervasive in 
student personnel work. 

Student personnel work as a profession has been 
the subject of considerable debate during the past 
decade. In 1949, Darley (30) and Wrenn (93), in 
appraising the professional status of personnel work, 
utilized eight criteria for a profession: (a) applica- 
tion of standards of selection and training, (b) 
definition of job titles and functions, (c) possession 
of a body of specialized knowledge and skills, (d) 
development of a professional consciousness and of 
professional groups, (e) self-imposition of standards 
of admission and performance, (f) legal recognition 
of the vocation, (g) development of a code of ethics, 
and (h) performance of a socially needed function. 
They concluded that, as a whole, student personnel 
work falls short of all criteria but two: the possession 
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of a body of specialized knowledge and skills, and 
—to a lesser degree—the application of standards of 
selection and training. Wrenn questioned whether 
student personnel work would ever achieve the status 
of a profession. He felt, however, that several spe- 
cialized vocations within personnel work might be- 
come professions. Both Darley and Wrenn expressed 
the view that the trend toward professionalization 
was improving standards of professional service and 
that the end result would represent substantial prog- 
ress in filling a social need. 

Four years later, Wrenn (94) made specific rec- 
ommendations to help the National Vocational 
Guidance Association fully achieve another criterion, 
the self-imposition of standards of admission and 
performance. In noting some activities of national 
associations, Darley (31) in 1956 warned that the 
bane of the personnel movement is “premature pro- 
fessionalism.” He claimed that although personnel 
workers tend to act as if they belong to a fully 
accepted profession, the criteria for professionaliza- 
tion have not been met. 

A recurring theme in the writings of student per- 
sonnel workers during the past decade is the serious 
need for more adequate research and evaluation. 
An earlier review (12) called for research on human 
relations in group organization within college student 
personnel structure and processes, and suggested use 
of some of the analytical technics employed by 
action research agencies such as the National Train- 
ing Laboratories in Group Development and the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michi- 
gan. Burns (21) proposed a program of coordinated 
institutional studies designed to test general prin- 
ciples and hypotheses of administration in various 
institutions differing in objectives, clientele, and hu- 
man and physical resources. Intensive participation 
in these studies by faculty, personnel workers, and 
administrators would help develop intimate knowl- 
edge of working relationships and facilitate improved 
methodology. A recent proposal by Cowley (29) to 
establish a national clearinghouse of current program 
and research data in the student personnel field might 
help stimulate needed research and evaluation. 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK— 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


Student personnel work in the elementary and 
secondary schools has as its focus the individual 
school child. Its purpose is to help the child develop 
personally and socially, thereby also providing a 
firm emotional basis for his learning the skills, the 
facts, and the understandings for which “schooling” 
exists. Thus, student personnel work is allied with, 
but distinguished from, instruction. Student person- 
nel work today includes a variety of personnel serv- 
ice activities of which the central activity is guidance 
and counseling. At present, student personnel work 
in the schools also includes child accounting of many 
sorts—attendance, enrollment, and the like—which 
are indirectly, if not directly, helpful in providing 
the school child with student personnel services. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. The related 
streams that have joined to form the present main- 
stream of organized student personnel work in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the United 
States of America date back to the turn of the cen- 
tury. In 1905, Parsons started his work in vocational 
guidance in Boston at the time Binet was developing 
his individual test of intelligence. Just a year or two 
later visiting-teacher work began in Boston, New 
York, and Hartford. Approximately ten years later 
the National Vocational Guidance Association was 
formed, 1913; the Stanford Revision of the Binet 
was published, 1916; and visiting-teacher work was 
taken over officially by the Board of Education in 
New York City, 1913. During the twenties, following 
the experiences of World War I, came the upsurge 
of standardized testing of intelligence, achievement, 
and interests; at the same time, the Commonwealth 
Fund was supporting its country-wide demonstration 
of the values of visiting-teacher service. The depres- 
sion of the thirties resulted in a marked increase in 
secondary-school attendance, with the attendant in- 
creased demand for student personnel services of all 
sorts. In the wake of World War II and its momen- 
tous swelling of the school population has come an 
organizational maturing in all these professional 
fields: the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation was formed from five component groups 
including the National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation; in the new unified American Psychological 
Association were merged the diverse interests of 
academic and applied psychologists; and the National 
Association of Social Workers took under its wing 
several groups, including the visiting teachers who 
had organized themselves previously as the National 
Association of School Social Workers. Codes of 
ethics and certification procedures emerged from 
these professional groupings. Each group measured 
its membership in the thousands and was reaching 
out to embrace the tens of thousands employed in its 
field. In all these groups the increase in membership 
of public-school personnel was most marked. 

PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS WITHIN THE 
FIELD. Today, lines between these disciplines are 
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blurring. The well-trained counselor may be a mem- 
ber of the American Psychological Association in its 
Division of Counseling Psychology, and perhaps the 
holder of a doctorate in psychology. Whether a par- 
ticular educational specialist is called a guidance 
counselor or school psychologist at the time of his 
appointment may depend on whether, on the one 
hand, the local community feels that hiring a school 
psychologist suggests that the school population con- 
tains too many mental or emotional deviates, or, 
on the other hand, a former teacher of a subject 
with declining enrollment, who was once designated 
a guidance counselor without special training, still 
holds that title. Similarly, a school social worker 
may be designated a visiting teacher to conform to 
state legislation on pensions which specifies that 
benefits shall go to teachers, and may be the school 
system's first appointee in the area of student person- 
nel work. 

There appears to be a growing consensus that 
personnel work with school children is a broad, 
inclusive category of activities, rather than a readily 
defined and delimited segment marked off from 
other areas of activity supplementing instruction. It 
includes, in one system or another, guidance and 
counseling, school social work (visiting teachers), 
attendance work, psychological and psychiatric clini- 
cal work, health services, the group testing program, 
remedial diagnosis and correction of learning diffi- 
culties, and programs for the physically handicapped 
and mentally retarded. In the absence of formally 
designated specialists to supplement them, teachers 
and principals perform these services, usually in 
limited degree. As the system increases in size and/or 
the values of specialized services are recognized, first 
a single specialist is added to the staff, and then 
more are gradually added, The pattern seems to be 
first to recognize the importance of one function 
chiefly—guidance, remedial instruction, psychologi- 
cal service, special education, or whatever—and to 
appoint a person qualified to perform this function. 
Often, however, the single appointee performs as 
many of the specialized functions as his time and 
qualifications permit, until a second specialist is 
appointed to supplement him. Whereupon, a division 
of the specialized functions develops and the basis 
for further subdivision of specializations is laid. The 
same title reflects increased specialization as the size 
of the staff and system increase. Attempts by pro- 
fessional organizations to write uniform job descrip- 
tions to conform to job titles founder on this varia- 
tion of degree of specialization with size of staff and 
school system. 

Another complicating trend is furnished by the 
growing demand for guidance and counseling serv- 
ices at the elementary-school level. Individual large 
cities, notably New York City (29), are developing 
formal patterns of assignment and training of ele- 
mentary counselors as supplementary, specialized 
personnel. Chicago has for many years had its “ad- 
justment teachers,” a combination of remedial 
teacher and counselor (10, 27). Elsewhere the cry is 
“for every teacher a counselor.” There is some mis- 


giving, notably in the ranks of those with back- 
grounds in clinical psychology, over the possibility 
that insufficiently trained elementary counselors will 
overstep the limits of their competence in dealing 
with difficult cases. It is reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, on the basis of observable instances, that ele- 
mentary counselors can adopt ethical attitudes 
prompting them to refer serious personality disorders 
they may discover to those more clinically trained, 
just as the clinical psychologists themselves feel 
obliged to refer deep-seated or organic disturbances 
to psychiatric or medical personnel. 

When student personnel work stands as a phrase 
alone, it most commonly brings to mind the guid- 
ance counselor. This summary will also deal at length 
with the closely associated field of the school social 
worker, or visiting teacher, but will leave to others 
the detailed treatment of psychological services, 
health services, student records and reports, and at- 
tendance on the one hand, and counseling theory on 
the other. Those more specifically interested in voca- 
tional guidance at the secondary-school level may 
wish to refer to Held’s discussion (17) of the appli- 
cation of guidance to identification of special abilities 
and interests in the nonacademic group. Brewer (5) 
has given a definitive history of the vocational guid- 
ance movement. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. It may safely be pre- 
dicted that the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, in its provisions for enhancing both the train- 
ing and the service of guidance counselors in the 
secondary schools, will have a cumulative effect far 
exceeding any current factual account of service 
and practice. A comprehensive summary in this 
area, by Jones and Miller (19), indicates that as of 
1951-52 there were 6780 counselors serving half 
time or more in 4094 public secondary schools, or 
17.2 percent of the 23,746 public secondary schools 
as of that date. About two thirds of these counselors 
were serving in communities of 10,000 population 
or more; it is not surprising, therefore, to find the 
Proportions of secondary schools having such coun- 
selors varying from 68.4 percent in New Jersey to 
1.5 percent in North Dakota. The average number 
of students per counselor in the secondary schools 
with counselors was 524. Hulslander and Scholl, in 
an unpublished report of a survey of employment 
of counselors in 1955-56 conducted by the School 
of Education of the University of Michigan in col- 
laboration with the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, offered an estimate 
of 31,740 persons engaged in performing the “coun- 
seling function” in Public secondary schools as of 
that date, of whom an estimated 13,842 were giving 
half time or more to this function. Hulslander and 
Scholl define school counselors as only those persons 
who have released time primarily for individual 
counseling with students and for interpreting student 
data to teachers, administrators, and parents. They 
include also examples of title variation among indi- 
viduals who do counseling in schools to a greater 
or lesser degree: principals, homeroom teachers, 
school psychologists, special education teachers, 
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classroom teachers, school counselors, remedial 
teachers, visiting teachers, school social workers, and 
school nurses. Tf we eliminate as giving less than 
half time virtualiy all principals, homeroom teachers, 
and classroom teachers, we are left with a list reflect- 
ing almost exactly the same inclusiveness as our 
earlier enumeration of categories of student person- 
nel workers. Neither study resorts to the current 
practice of specifying counseling service in terms 
of equivalent full-time counselors, a concept that 
may make later reports more indicative of the total 
amount of such service that is available. Figures 
based on the data and estimates of state guidance 
supervisors for January 1958 and widely dissemi- 
nated by the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation as the best current estimates of the extent 
of guidance personnel in secondary schools show 
that as of that date there were 11,056 persons giving 
less than half time to counseling, 4984 giving half 
time or more but less than full time to such work, 
and 6290 devoting their full time to counseling, 
making a total of 22,330 employed in this work, or 
the equivalent of 12,807 full-time counselors in the 
secondary schools of the United States. Goedeke 
(14) found that in school systems in cities of over 
200,000 population, 73 percent reported full-time 
counselors in their senior high schools and 54 percent 
had full-time counselors in their junior high schools. 
Triennial issues of the Review of Educational Re- 
search devoted to guidance and counseling provide 
up-to-date commentary on research in this and other 
area 

Certification of Counselors. Brewster (6) and 
Jones and Miller (19) define guidance counselors in 
terms of state certification requirements. In the 33 
states with requirements in force in 1953, Jones and 
Miller report the frequency of requirements thus: 
certificate to teach, 33; two to three years’ teach- 
ing experience, 33; preparation in counseling tech- 
niques, 33; the basic guidance course, 32; analysis 
of the individual, 31; occupational and educational 
information, 29; organization and administration of 
guidance, 28; tests and measurements, 27; previous 
work experience, 22; supervised practice, 21; mental 
hygiene, 16; human growth and development, 16; 
group guidance, 15. Less than half the states required 
statistics, labor problems, sociology, principles of 
vocational education, and personnel administration. 
Stoughton (34), in reviewing the summary by Brew- 
ster (6), points out that the most significant develop- 
ment was the adoption in California (effective in 
1956) of regulations which provided for a general 
pupil personnel credential and a common core in 
the preparation of counselors, social workers, child 
welfare and attendance workers, psychologists, and 
psychometrists employed in the public schools of the 
state. He also points out that it is probable that there 
will be increased recognition of the need for flexi- 
bility in providing for the many kinds of student 
personnel services and for interrelationships of func- 
tion among workers. Goedeke (14), from question- 
naires returned by 52 of 53 school systems in cities 
of over 200,000 population, reports these percents 


of systems which require: a certificate to teach, 92 
percent; previous experience as a successful teacher, 
90 percent; bachelor’s degree, 83 percent; courses in 
education, 77 percent; courses in tests and measure- 
ments, 61 percent; courses in psychology, 60 percent; 
courses in principles of guidance, 58 percent; courses 
in counseling techniques, 58 percent; courses in edu- 
cational and occupational information, 52 percent; 
courses in human growth and development, 50 per- 
cent. 

Functions of Counselors. Goedeke (14) lists 99 
activities involved in direct services to students, 15 
activities serving teachers, and 15 activities serving 
administrators, reported by 50 percent or more of 
the school systems as characteristic of their coun- 
selors. Those marked as characteristic by more than 
90 percent of the large school systems are: (a) 
maintenance of information files on community or- 
ganizations, occupations, educational institutions, and 
scholarships; (b) interviews with college representa- 
tives to obtain educational information; (c) group 
presentation of data about higher institutions; (d) 
planning of college days; (e) use of data from cumu- 
lative records; (f) interpretation in the light of all 
evidence about a student; (g) counseling with stu- 
dents on educational, vocational, health, and personal 
adjustment programs; (h) effort to help students un- 
derstand themselves and work out their own problems; 
(i) variation of approach from student to student in 
counseling; (j) concern with students’ total adjust- 
ment and not just academic adjustment; (k) referral 
of minor health problems to health service; (l) 
identification and referral of students with hearing, 
speech, or vision difficulties, and students needing 
psychological and psychiatric help; (m) referral of 
students to specialized resources and other profes- 
sional services wherever appropriate; (n) written 
reports to and from teachers about individual student 
adjustment; (0) participation in case conferences 
called by others; (p) conference with individual 
teachers, with members of health staff, and with 
attendance workers concerning student adjustment; 
(q) conferences with teachers about cases requiring 
enriched or accelerated programs, and about poten- 
tial failures; (r) recommendation of schedule changes 
for individual students. As such, these activities de- 
scribe a core of almost universally accepted functions 
of guidance counselors, with many more added in 
most situations. 

Counselor Training. Three more recent surveys 
(2, 22, 25) have been made of counselor training. 
Considerable diversity in facilities and requirements 
prevails in the more than 205 American colleges 
and universities which had programs for the prepara- 
tion of school counselors at the time of Miller's 
survey (25). The writer accepts the conclusion of 
Stoughton (34) that the lack of uniformity reported 
by surveys suggests confusion rather than healthy 
individuality, and there appears to be a need for the 
development of a set of standards by which our 
counselor training programs can be evaluated. The 
recommendations of the Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology of the American Psychological Association 
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offer promising standards for the evaluation of doc- 
toral programs. The later survey by MacMinn and 
Ross (22) shows an increase in training institutions 
to 223. Mathewson (24) proposed a two-year se- 
quence for the preparation of the counselor related 
to an analysis of his functions. 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL COUNSELING. The 
picture of counseling at the elementary level is less 
clear. In keeping with more general acceptance of 
preventive approaches, many are now saying that 
guidance and counseling services should begin ear- 
lier. Jones (18) argues that the logical place for 
beginning organized guidance is the point at which 
the child enters school. He goes on to point out the 
special problems of transition from home life to 
school life, failure of achievement or promotion, 
health and physical handicaps to learning. McDaniel 
(21) points out that whatever modes of meeting 
problems and tasks are established in early child- 
hood set the pattern by which the adolescent and 
adult will meet the successive forms of problems 
that will confront him throughout his life, and goes 
on to cite instances of temper tantrums, withdrawal, 
wheedling and bribing, nagging, and rationalizing, 
leading to inadequate adult behavior. Jones and 
Miller (19) can report only 711 elementary-school 
counselors as of 1952-53, of whom 408 spent half 
time or more on such responsibilities. Hulslander 
and Scholl in their unpublished study estimate that 
in 1955-56 there were 12,600 school persons engaged 
in the broadly defined “counseling function,” of 
whom 4512 spent half time or more in this activity. 
By omission, Goedeke (14) indicates that less than 
50 percent of cities of over 200,000 population have 
full-time counselors for elementary schools. Goedeke 
found that 33 of his 52 large systems marked “Yes” 
to the statement, “The idea that “every teacher be a 
counselor’ is gaining in practice.” He also found 
only three “Yes” and 35 “No” responses to the 
statement, “There are enough counselors to provide 
an adequate guidance program in the elementary 
schools,” the strongest negative response to this 
statement for schools at any level. Hulslander and 
Scholl’s questionnaire approach indicates that prin- 
cipals would like to multiply their 1955-56 resources 
in elementary-school counselors by a factor of four, 
but confidently expect to double the number of such 
personnel by 1960-61. 

Varying Patterns in Elementary-School Counsel- 
ing. The books that have appeared on elementary- 
school guidance reflect the differing philosophies of 
guidance and personnel work at this level. Cotting- 
ham (8) and Willey (39) deal with guidance pri- 
marily as a function of the classroom teacher. Detjen 
and Detjen (11) present a series of lessons to guide 
child study. Strang (35) describes a great variety of 
organizational relations that may involve the teacher, 
but concludes on a note of use of the specialist as 
consultant to the teacher. McDaniel (21) spells out 
the positive aspects of the specialist’s role more 
fully. Martinson and Smallenburg (23) describe dif- 
ferent levels of intensity with which various special- 
ized personnel may undertake guidance programs, 
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outlining especially well how the group testing pro- 
gram can be used to achieve simultaneously instruc- 
tional, guidance, and administrative purposes and 
thereby draw together otherwise often autonomous 
functions. Newman (28) worked out a job descrip- 
tion for the elementary-school counselors; he allotted 
only 12 percent of the time for individual counseling. 
The New York City pattern is presented in a docu- 
ment that gives a full justification of the program 
first, then a handbook to guide working relations of 
coordinators of guidance with classroom teachers, 
and finally a detailed description of guidance tech- 
niques (29). 

The concept of guidance in the elementary school 
can be summarized by saying that the classroom 
teacher is central to the practice of guidance and 
counseling at the elementary-school level but may 
well be supplemented by a guidance counselor (or 
school psychologist or school social worker) in per- 
formance of this function. Further the guidance 
counselor should see his role not simply as a passive 
aide or consultant, but as the promoter of a pre- 
ventive approach through in-service development of 
a mental health viewpoint among all teachers. Case 
conferences within the faculty constitute one ap- 
proach to this development that shows great promise 
(13). The school principal plays a determining role. 

The role of the guidance specialist in relation to 
the elementary-school teacher prescribed by McDan- 
jel (21), Newman (28), and Strang (35) is more 
general in its application. Roeber and others (31) 
stress this same team approach, with the guidance 
specialist functioning more frequently as a consultant 
than in a direct relationship with the student, and 
add a stern injunction to avoid “fragmentation” of 
the student. On a somewhat broader base, these 
same considerations warrant a decentralized ap- 
proach to the organization of guidance services on 
city, county, and state levels. In his chapter on 
“The Emerging Role of the Professional Personnel 
Worker,” Feder (12) concludes that personnel work 
should be thought of as an integral part of the pro- 
fessional area of teaching, rather than as a separate 
professional area. 

THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER. The school 
social worker, or visiting teacher, will in many in- 
stances fulfill the counseling role in the elementary 
school. Jones (18) quite specifically singles out the 
school social worker when he says that it is impos- 
sible to overestimate the value of the services of 
the school social worker in the elementary school. 
His entire work is guidance; his center of interest 
and effort is the child as an individual, and his prob- 
lems—whatever they may be and wherever they may 
lead. The Division of Special Services of the Balti- 
more Public Schools (7) illustrates the manner in 
which school social workers perform a central co- 
ordinating function in the provision of student 
personnel services to the 150,000 school children of 
that metropolitan community. A staff of forty social 
workers, under four specialists in school social work 
and a supervisor of school social work, accept re- 
ferrals from principals of cases identified by class- 
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room teachers as requiring special service of some 
sort because of academic problems or behavioral 
maladjustment in school. Trained as social workers, 
and generally without previous experience as class- 
room teachers, these school social workers interview 
the child, then his parent(s), linking both with 
appropriate community agencies, interpreting them 
and their situation to the child's teacher, jointly ex- 
ploring with the teacher what each may do to help 
the child do for himself, referring to psychological 
or sometimes psychiatric consultants wherever the 
social worker and his supervisor deem it wise, all 
under the aegis and with the stimulating support of 
the principal and higher-echelon administrators. Sik- 
kema (33), in describing the school social worker’s 
function in the educational setting as seen by other 
school personnel and his working relationships with 
other services in the school, reports a similar type of 
coordinated service existing most frequently. 

Altmeyer (1) makes much of the limited-goal 
nature of much school social work, stressing the 
wisdom of referral to other social work agencies 
whenever casework indicates need for “major per- 
sonality or environmental change.” Altmeyer (1), 
Arbit (4), and Mitchell (26) stress the importance 
cf respect for parents and for their primary social 
responsibility for family members that must pervade 
all the school’s efforts to correct basic conditions in 
the home that affect the child’s ability to profit from 
schooling. Parents must generally be reoriented in 
the process of the school’s reorienting the child, but 
the school must accept a limited-goal approach 
which leaves to parents and other agencies the whole 
field of operation in children’s emotional develop- 
ment that is not closely linked in kind or degree to 
normal classroom learning. 

It seems significant to note the tendency of virtu- 
ally all the general professional books and articles, 
as well as the locally prepared manuals, to associate 
the school social worker or visiting teacher with 
elementary schools or with secondary schools that 
lack guidance counselors. In the case of secondary 
schools with guidance counselors, there are usually 
school social workers associated primarily with ele- 
mentary schools in the same system who can be 
depended upon for home visiting to supplement 
counseling of parents and children at the high school 
by the school counselor. School social workers may 
therefore be said to be limited-goal social workers 
who are counselors. In Atlanta the term “visiting 
counselor” has been in use for some time: (a) to 
Stress the kinship in training and function of school 
social workers and guidance counselors in the 
schools, (b) to make clearer the limited-goal nature 
of school social work than can any title that includes 
“social work,” and (c) to distinguish such personnel 
from teachers of homebound children, a natural but 
incorrect interpretation typically placed on the title 
“visiting teacher” by the general public. Elsewhere, 
notably in the state of Illinois, this same term is 
Official, 

TRAINING FOR STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK. Some account needs to be taken here of the 
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training implications of the overlapping functions 
of guidance counselors, school social workers, school 
psychologists, school psychiatrists, teachers of excep- 
tional children, remedial specialists, and the like. 
On the one hand, we hear of the “generic social 
worker” whose training is in casework, group work, 
and community organization with only the final or 
supplementary supervised experience in school work. 
Similarly, it is not uncommon for psychologists to 
assert that “a school psychologist must first be a 
psychologist.” In guidance organizations, there are 
still those who like to distinguish sharply between 
competence in vocational guidance and in personal 
guidance, especially vocational rehabilitation and 
personal rehabilitation. On the other hand, there is 
the persistent cry for teamwork, and the corollary 
assertion that “if you expect ‘them’ to work as a 
team, you must train ‘them’ as a team.” There is the 
point made earlier that the first appointee in a given 
situation may come from any of these special disci- 
plines and yet automatically become a one-man 
team to see that the several functions are carried 
out. The central “counseling function” stressed by 
Hulslander and Scholl is another unifying character- 
istic in the professional staff, however specialized it 
may become. 

This concept of unified, interrelated services and 
relevant training predominates in the thinking of 
the Subcommittee on Training of Pupil Personnel 
Services Staff of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation’s Committee on Relations Between Psychology 
and Education. Without intending to assert any hegem- 
ony over this broad area, the psychologists on 
the subcommittee have undertaken with the approval 
of the full committee and of the Board of Directors 
of the APA to outline the broad area of student 
personnel service activities, as the basis for discus- 
sion with the other professional groups involved and 
with educators generally. Hopefully, there may de- 
velop from discussion of this and other emerging 
proposals a definition of the broad area of activities 
and of the qualifications and training of the various 
specialized personnel performing these activities that 
can serve as a useful reference to persons providing 
and receiving training in these areas and to persons 
employed and employing in this area. In a brief 
progress report of this subcommittee in 1957 refer- 
ence is made to the training program of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel Services of the School of Education 
at the University of Florida as being developed along 
unified lines for the several specializations in the 
area. The California certification statute and the 
book by McDaniel (21), from California, present a 
similar viewpoint. 

Goedeke’s summary (14) of his questionnaire 
study of practices in cities of over 200,000 popula- 
tion includes as the final tabulated item a question 
about which of the several related student personnel 
services are to be brought together under one admin- 
istrative head. Although almost half his responding 
school systems indicated “no response” to each serv- 
ice, almost all the rest indicated that guidance, 
school social work, attendance work, psychological 
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and psychiatric clinical work, and testing, would be 
put under such a head. About two thirds of these 
systems, or one third of all the large systems, plan 
also to include the health program and programs 
for the physically and mentally retarded in this 
administrative unit. As early as the late thirties, Heck 
(16), Symonds (36), and Wiens (38) made recom- 
mendations for coordinated programs for student 
personnel work. Wiens (38, p. 182) specifically pro- 
poses a unified organization for such work that 
would be headed by an assistant superintendent of 
schools whose sole function would be the coordina- 
tion of these services. Such a position was created in 
the Atlanta Public Schools in 1956. 

COUNSELING THE SUPERIOR STUDENT. 
Held (17) points to the gifted students as an identifi- 
able group of counselees requiring special attention. 
The Conant study and the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund publication, The Pursuit of Excellence, are 
additional references making this point that come 
to hand just as this article is being prepared, to say 
nothing of the language of the National Defense 
Education Act itself. In that connection, one can 
only remark that counselors have always had the 
able student high on their list for educational coun- 
seling. Another decade will doubtless produce more 
literature in this area, much of which will reflect 
chiefly the extent to which the interest of the general 
public has caught up with and put greater demands 
upon the testing, counseling, and administrative 
adaptations to the needs of this superior group that 
student personnel workers of all specializations have 
been urging these many years. Kelley’s emphasis 
(20) on the intimate relation that needs to prevail 
between guidance and curriculum adaptation comes 
to the fore at this point. The techniques of educa- 
tional measurement and prediction, and of the cumu- 
lative record, so well delineated by Traxler (37), 
come into play here, as indeed does the counseling 
of students and parents in the delicate area of wise 
and constructive pressure for achievement or accel- 
eration. 

EVALUATION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK. Cottle (9) points out that a review of the 
literature reveals the paucity and limited nature of 
published research on the evaluation of guidance 
services. The only definitive research is that of 
Rothney and Roens (32). Their five-year longitu- 
dinal study warranted the conclusion that the experi- 
mental group made better use of educational 
opportunities offered them at least partly because of 
the guidance they received. Unpublished local re- 
search, often informal, would have to be explored 
for support of the obviously growing acceptance of 
the usefulness of student personnel work in the 
schools. Evaluation as a frame of mind could well 
become more common, explicit, and systematic in 
this area. 

STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK WORLD- 
WIDE. The world outlook in guidance and counsel- 
ing may be obtained from the 1955 Yearbook of 
Education (15) devoted to that subject and the sec- 
tions devoted to guidance and counseling in the 
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discussion of educational research in the various 
areas of the world classified by language and culture 
in a 1957 issue of the Review of Educational Re- 
search (30). A broad and inclusive view of student 
personnel work would prompt the reader to extend 
his view over the several related sections on curricu- 
lum, educational measurement, educational psychol- 
ogy, educational sociology, mental and physical 
development, and special programs found in the 
several chapters of the same issue. One may wisely 
conclude with Anderson (3) that counseling and 
student personnel services are uniquely characteristic 
of the American culture. Educators throughout the 
world turn to us for leadership. At the same time 
he points out that one is quickly impressed with the 
differences in definition of guidance from one coun- 
try to another, and the way in which political 
philosophies reflect themselves in patterns of organ- 
ization and administration. 


JANUARY 1959 WARREN G. FINDLEY 
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STUDENT RECORDS AND REPORTS— 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


College record systems of today bear little resem- 
blance to those of the early nineteenth century. In 
use in that earlier era was a ledger in which entry 
was made of the names of all students admitted to 
the institution, successive columns being devoted to 
the progress of these students in their classes, any 
marks of distinction conferred, and finally a notation 
relative to departure, dismissal, or graduation. This 
single book constituted the cumulative record of 
“the talents, application, behavior, and temper” of a 
given student and of his collegiate contemporaries 
(25). Wrenn (51) reports that few if any institutions 
of higher education prior to 1910 had personnel 
records other than the academic record. This he 
deems understandable in view of the fact that psy- 
chological measurement and the awareness of indi- 
vidual differences developed after 1910. In 1928 there 
appeared the American Council on Education Cumu- 
lative Record Folder for College Students. This form 
was revised in 1947 to include separate folders for 
primary and intermediate grades, junior and senior 
high schools, and colleges (2). 

The present-day view of student records in colleges 
and universities is a considerably enlarged one. The 
ledger-type record has been supplanted by the for- 
malized permanent record folder which provides far 
more information than merely the student's date of 
entrance, grades, and date of termination. 

In addition to this enlarged cumulative record 
customarily found in institutions of higher education, 
there are numerous “working records” which are con- 
fined essentially to an office or department and used 
for the better understanding and counseling of the 
individual student. Included among these are anec- 
dotal reports contributed by teaching faculty and 
administrators, by counselors and other specialized 
personnel; autobiographies contributed by students; 
biographical items contributed by parents; case his- 
tories compiled by medical personnel, psychologists, 
counselors, and other trained personnel; summaries 
of case conferences; disc, wire, and tape recordings 
of interviews with students; sound motion pictures as 
well as other descriptive and graphic reproductions. 

The student’s record is no longer restricted to a 
single card or folder but is extended to include a 
variety of items which provide a more complete pic- 
ture. However, the delineation made between the 
cumulative record and the working record is not 
always obvious. In the decisions relating to one or 
the other, the following are important considerations: 
whether the record of the student will be made avail- 
able to persons outside the office wherein the record 
was made, either within or outside the institution; 
how the information may be used on behalf of the 
individual while he is a student in the institution 
and/or after he has discontinued his relations with 
it; and whether or not the institution is obligated to 
provide for the individual a record 
involved at some time in the future. 

Present-day student records can Probably be best 
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described as being in a state of transition. This state 
reflects, in part, the lack of available research dealing 
with aspects of student records and the reliance, 
almost wholly, on the experience of one institution or 
another with a given system of records. Certainly 
there is great diversity among institutions with respect 
to record systems and the construction and use of 
records, Few colleges and universities profess to have 
made final decisions about the organization of their 
system of records. These matters are under discus- 
sion: the desirability of centralized versus decentral- 
ized records, the employment of special equipment 
and business machines in the production of records, 
the merits of structured or unstructured reports, the 
confidential aspects of records, the preservation of 
records through abstracting or microfilming, and the 
means for evaluating record systems. Difficult to 
resolve, these and other questions bearing upon the 
initiation and development of student records call for 
the considered judgment of key personnel who con- 
struct, collect, and utilize the information about 
students, 

PURPOSES SERVED BY RECORDS. Basic to 
any consideration of records and reports is a discus- 
sion of the uses to which the information will be put. 
One group of college and university educators (1) 
contends that key data should be readily available in 
institutions for use by appropriate academic officers, 
teaching faculty, and personnel workers. They affirm 
that data of this type should exist for the purpose of 
assisting individual students directly—or through in- 
telligent referrals—to make wise decisions in educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal adjustments. Finally, 
this group advocates a system whereby records can 
be assembled quickly, affirming that the worth of 
the system is reflected in the constant use of records 
for the purpose of the increased understanding and 
better adjustment of individual students. The several 
criteria may be seen in the phrases “key data, readily 
available, in constant use, by appropriate officers, for 
assisting individual students.” Planning groups within 
colleges and universities need to define each of the 
terms in view of local institutional policy. 

Thomason (39) contends that ithe philosophy of 
records is related to the philosophy of education; if 
education is committed to the promotion of the good 
of the individual and to the continuing stimulation of 
his development, the records must tell the story of 
the development of the student from his earliest 
arrival to the end of his time in the institution. The 
story of the development of the student is told in 
many areas—in the admissions office, the academic 
advisement offices, the counseling services, classrooms 
and administrative offices, the placement office, the 
health service, and the like. 

Any consideration of the arrival of the student in 
the institution of higher learning would call for a 
review of the articulation of instruction and counsel- 
ing in secondary school with that of the college or 
university. In the present decade, with institutions 
generally faced with the necessity of limiting enroll- 
ments, the process of selective admission is followed. 
Selection of students who give promise of making the 
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most of the college experience rests in a great measure 
upon the availability of adequate secondary-school 
records which provide qualitative assessment of the 
student’s preparation, records of his academic prog- 
ress, estimates of ability, and similar supportive data 
which provide a basis for continuing guidance (43). 
Hollingshead (22) affirms that if opinions and grades 
can be combined with a cumulative record of tests 
given over a period of years, there will be available 
a composite of knowledge about the student which is 
very reliable. Selection of students need not be made 
by means of impersonal electronic devices but rather 
through group decisions of institutional personne]— 
counselors, academic administrators, admissions offi- 
cers—who view the many facets of a student's 
background (13). Similarly, selective retention of the 
student in college, resulting in part from his wise 
placement in a program of studies, rests upon similar 
information collected and used by guidance and 
counseling personnel (23, 42). 

The faculty adviser is coordinator of all available 
data concerning the advisee, and in this role he 
furnishes other personnel workers, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and parents with pertinent information. In 
order that he may aid the student in the integration 
of learning, the faculty adviser must be provided with 
key data in accurate and systematic form (19, 35). 

Dressel (12) recommends that professionally 
trained counselors keep a record for each client of 
the significant behaviors—remarks, gestures, and 
other actions—which appear to give insight into the 
thinking, attitudes, interests, and prejudices of the 
individual. Such a record would provide for the client 
a sequence of behaviors which could be examined 
later for evidence of change. Commenting on voca- 
tional adjustment in the college setting, Scott (34) 
affirms that a valuable resource for helping students 
with their vocational choices is the storehouse of 
student records. In the report of the Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced Training, Wolfle 
(50) states that improved programs of student guid- 
ance founded on better manpower information and 
better methods of appraising an individual’s aptitudes 
will enable more young people to make choices which 
are best for them and for the nation. The advisability 
of interpreting records to the parents of students is 
contended also by Ginzberg and others (16), who 
recognize the positive contribution of the family in 
the vocational direction of the student. With refer- 
ence to residence counseling, Omer and Shepard (31) 
p that the trend toward increased emphasis on 
esidence hall living as an educational experience 
places the, residence counselor in a key position both 
to make use of and to contribute to the building of 
personnel/records. 

Brouwer (8) points out that the behavior of the 
Student is best understood when viewed in a context 
of information and understanding of the total person- 
ality. Omer and Shepard (31) believe that classroom 
teachers should be provided with information con- 
cerning each student’s educational background, aca- 
demic schedule, career interests, and test results. 
Participation in record building provides good train- 
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ing for those who work with students but are not 
likely to be specialists in personnel work (35). 

The college student will eventually be involved in 
job-seeking activities. Johnson (24) points out that 
placement officers need information about the student 
as it has been accumulating over the period of his 
enrollment. In a reciprocal arrangement, placement 
personnel are in a position to provide information for 
the cumulative record. 

Three out of four health services are found to 
keep cumulative health records on each student (15). 
A considerable variation in practice is noted among 
institutions with reference to the conditions under 
which health information is released. It is stated that 
health workers, to make their maximum contribution 
to the educational aim of the college, must be an 
integrated part of the whole institution, not merely 
an appendage. 

Statements of the need for a student service to 
become integrated with other services having similar 
goals point up another of the chief purposes of 
records—to coordinate the efforts of various admin- 
istrators, faculty members, counselors, and specialized 
personnel who work with the student (20, 38, 41). 

PRINCIPLES OF RECORD CONSTRUCTION 
AND USE. Heaton (21) gives the following four 
general rules governing the collection of data: infor- 
mation should be gathered which will contribute to 
all the various groups that use these data, information 
should be sought which will actually help in the 
solution of students’ problems, information is needed 
which will help the counselor to isolate students who 
would profit from counseling, and only that informa- 
tion should be gathered for which the counselee sees 
the need and which will contribute to the treatment- 
relationship of counselor and counselee. 

The construction of an adequate system of records 
is discussed in detail by Traxler (41) with suggestions 
So phrased as to apply to counseling from the nursery 
school through higher education. Emphasized in the 
discussion are such factors as comprehensiveness, 
simplicity, continuity, reliability, uniformity, avoid- 
ance of duplication, revision of forms, use of manual 
of directions, and responsibility for the in-service 
training of those contributing to and making use of 
the record. In addition Hahn and MacLean (17) con- 
tend that records should: require a minimum of 
clerical time, be tailored to the institution for which 
they are used, and contain only those items used 
Often enough to justify their inclusion. They also 
hold that summary forms should be supplemented by 
other records, and finally that records should be 
built and maintained within reasonable limits by 
students. 

A discussion of the synthesis of records—the use 
of data in diagnosis, prognosis, therapy, and follow- 
up—is more appropriately the content of other 
entries in this volume. A few citations suggest sources 
available to the reader seeking help in use of specific 
data. Bergstresser (7), discussing the kinds of data 
to be used and the manner of use, calls attention to 
the limitations of data and of the counselor’s own 
judgments. Warters (47) recounts in detail the use of 
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personnel records and student reports with reference 
to the case study, the case conference, and the inter- 
view. Other suggestions for the use of records appear 
in the writings of Arbuckle (6), Lloyd-Jones and 
Smith (28), Pepinsky and Pepinsky (32), Rothney 
and Roens (33), Strang (37), and Williamson (49). 

An important consideration is the use which stu- 
dents will make of their records. The key data must 
be available for the student’s own study in order 
that he may become aware of his status and of the 
growth and development he has achieved (3). Town- 
send (40) emphasizes the importance of providing 
the student with adequate, dependable information 
about his own abilities, progress, and accomplish- 
ments, interpreted in the light of his educational and 
vocational goals. Records serve to assist the student 
to make assessment of his own efforts just as records 
serve to aid educators in assessing their success in 
promoting the growth of the student. 

Divided loyalties and ambivalent feelings are sure 
to result when the twin purposes—coordinating the 
work of many who assist the student and guarding 
the integrity of the student—are to be served. Some 
variation in point of view can be seen in the positions 
taken by practitioners. Felsted (27, p. 74) emphasizes 
the fact that records are vital, living material and 
should be treated with the respect due the persons 
they represent. Tyler (45) cites as a general rule that 
the cumulative records should be available to all who 
deal with the student, with proper safeguards to pre- 
vent misuse of the information contained. The coun- 
selor’s personal files of information should be open 
to no one else and only in exceptional cases should 
be divulged in oral reports. Callis and others (10) 
state that the records of the counseling relationship, 
including the interview notes, test data, and corre- 
spondence, are professional information and should 
not be made available for any purpose other than that 
for which they are originally compiled unless per- 
mission of the client is obtained. Gilbert (14) affirms 
that all interviews as well as the results of individu- 
ally administered tests are confidential in the same 
sense that a physician’s files are private. Conditions 
which call for an exception to the practice are those 
wherein there is a real danger of suicide or homicide 
or when the national security is involved. The confi- 
dential aspects of records have been considered by 
Shrewsbury (36), who contends that counselors are 
not legally required to release their records to any 
state or federal officer except upon issuance of a 
warrant. The ultimate responsibility of the counselor 
is seen in safeguarding society from potentially dan- 
gerous influences, though this may necessitate sever- 
ing the confidential relationship. For the assessment 
of legal-moral conflicts and their resolution, wholly 
or in part, counselors are urged to study the code of 
ethics of the American Psychological Association 
(4). 

The presence or absence of records may give some 
indication of the adequacy of the student personnel 
and counseling programs within an institution (9). 
Records also appear to have some as yet not definitely 
determined value for appraising the student’s actual 
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adjustment. Increasing emphasis is being placed upon 
the case-study approach, with the recognition that 
preparation of the adequate case study depends upon 
good case records. The case study when concluded 
becomes a part of the existing record, serving to 
depict the development of an individual student or 
of a group of students. Walker (46) points out that 
the case study is of inestimable value in bringing to 
light aspects of the situation not previously recognized 
and of suggesting new hypotheses to be tested and 
relationships to be explored. Reliance upon the case 
study for disclosing individual patterns of personality 
growth is seen in the studies of White (48), who 
utilizes ideas from biological research, psychopathol- 
ogy, and the social sciences. There is continued inter- 
est of student personnel workers in the cases of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business (5). These 
focus attention on the behavior of individuals and 
groups, serving as valuable materials for preservice 
and in-service training of staff, for workshop and 
conference topics, and for models in the construction 
of similar cases for discussion on a given campus. 

Concerning the desirability of centralized versus 
decentralized records, Lloyd (27) concludes that in 
small institutions records can be limited to a central 
location. In large institutions, studies need to be made 
to determine which records may be appropriately 
duplicated for distribution to other centers of the 
campus as well as to reveal the circumstances under 
which the original records should be located in 
places other than the central files. The study of 
Cooperman and others (11) of records used by 
rehabilitation counselors suggests a type of analysis 
of forms adaptable for use in institutions, Hammond 
and Allen (18), writing primarily for psychologists 
and graduate students in the field, stress techniques 
of organization and presentation by means of which 
specialized information may be communicated to the 
professional worker as well as to nonprofessional 
readers, 

Special equipment for the production and main- 
tenance of records was reviewed by Traxler and 
others (44). Commercial firms are capable of build- 
ing machines which will meet practically any require- 
ments specified to relieve the individual of manual, 
repetitive processes involved in record keeping. Re- 
ports of experience with these machines and specifica- 
tions for machines needed have not been generally 
available. Although records may be preserved through 
abstracting or microfilming, there is first a need to 
resolve the question of what shall be preserved—and 
for how long. A rule of thumb probably is followed 
in various offices of any institution, but principles of 
preservation as observed by the institution at large 
are usually lacking. Marzolf (29) discusses the coun- 
seling notes to be abstracted. Various commercial 
firms (30) have shown how both space and time may 
be saved by their processes. Many more experiential 
and experimental studies are needed to resolve this 
whole issue. 


Lindley (26) offers four principles for the use of. 


Persons conducting record evaluation. He would di- 
rect the evaluator’s attention to the avoidance of 


repetitive data, the recording of accurate factual in- 
formation, the recording of pertinent data, and the 
making of counselor judgments and interpretations. 

The available research on student records and 
reports is all too scanty. Studies of use, misuse, and 
disuse in records deserve attention. Studies with 
reference to the involvement of students and general 
faculty in record construction are long overdue. 
Studies of records as facilitators for coordinating and 
integrating the instructional and counseling activities 
on a given campus are urgently needed, as are studies 
relating to better articulation of high school and 
college through record transmission. With college 
records spiraling in height and doubling in weight, 
some check-rein must surely be devised, or—as one 
educator prophesies—“the forests of the world will 
be critically denuded.” A more nearly “whole view” 
of institutional records—from their conception to 
their demise—is deserved. 

From the ledger of 1800 to the cumulative record 
of 1928 and 1947 and thence to the expanding record 
file of the personnel worker of today—these consti- 
tute several long leaps. Major questions confronting 
the custodian of and the contributor to these cumu- 
lative and working records are: In view of the pur- 
poses for which records are used, what of the 
expandable is expendable? What is indispensable and 
irreplaceable? 
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STUDENT RECORDS AND REPORTS— 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


Efficient and appropriate student records and re- 
ports are essential to the successful operation of a 
school system. Although it is usually stated that the 
primary purpose of keeping records is to help indi- 
vidual students in their personal and academic prog- 
ress through school, several other purposes mentioned 
by Heck (21), Traxler (49), and Yeager (52) are: 
to provide necessary data for reporting to parents 
and for promotion and transfer of students, to pro- 
vide data needed for efficient administration of the 
schools, to comply with state laws of child account- 
ing, and to provide data for research. 

Certain basic principles of a good system of student 
records and reports were listed in 1927 (33). Accord- 
ing to this statement, records should be: (a) cumula- 
tive; (b) uniform, when used for purposes of 
comparison; (c) durable; (d) nonrepetitive; (e) well 
organized; (f) complete; (g) readily available; (h) 
visible; and (i) separately devised for elementary and 
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secondary students where appropriate. Although sub- 
sequent lists of principles, such as that given by 
Traxler (49), have been expanded, they remain basi- 
cally similar except for the consistent addition of the 
concept that a records system should be related di- 
rectly to the nature and purposes of the school. 

Classifications of basic records have been suggested 
by Heck and Reeder (23), McAllister and Otis (27), 
and more recently by Ayer (3). One of the most 
concise and complete classifications was made by 
Bristow and Proctor (8): (a) registration and classifi- 
cation forms; (b) attendance records; (c) routine 
permits and passes; (d) reports to parents; (e) health 
and physical training records; (f) cumulative records; 
and (g) reports to colleges. Several of these types of 
records are discussed separately in later sections of 
this article. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. Systematic stu- 
dent records are of relatively recent origin, dating 
back little more than a century. According to Heck 
(21), Horace Mann was among the first leaders in 
education to recognize the value of student records. 
In 1838 Mann successfully influenced the Massachu- 
setts legislature to pass an act requiring all school 
districts to keep a register. Henry Barnard in Con- 
necticut and Samuel Lewis in Ohio also concerned 
themselves with requirements for school registers in 
their states. Mann, Barnard, and Lewis in their 
approach to school record keeping were well in ad- 
vance of their contemporaries. Yeager (52) states 
that it was early in the twentieth century before a 
significant stimulus was given to improving school 
records. As educators began to attempt a scientific 
study of retardation and drop-outs in city school 
systems, they were confronted by the inadequacy of 
available records. Consequently they recommended 
strongly that attention be given to systematizing 
school record keeping. Simultaneously, increased at- 
tention to the psychology of individual differences 
and the development of tests and techniques of meas- 
urement increased the need for better and more 
varied records. 

The first study to have national influence on im- 
proving school records was completed in 1912 by the 
Committee on Uniform Records and Reports of the 
National Education Association (32). In 1927 a sec- 
ond N.E.A. Committee on School Records and Reports 
(33) published the report mentioned previously, 
suggesting types of records and listing the principles 
of record keeping. In addition, this report included 
many illustrations of records then in use. During the 
twenties Ganders (17), Heck and Reeder (23), Mc- 
Allister and Otis (27), and Moehlman (30) studied 
record problems. As child accounting systems were 
being developed, an interest in child guidance began 
to grow, with the result that in 1928 the Committee 
on Personnel Methods of the American Council on 
Education pioneered in developing the first of the 
American Council cumulative record forms (2). Dur- 
ing the thirties interest in student records continued, 
with Edgerton (15) reporting a tendency toward a 
Personnel point of view and a recognized need for 
research. It was during this decade that the Eight- 
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Year Study of the Progressive Education Association 
was begun. The committees devoted to the prepara- 
tion of records did the most extensive work on 
personnel records accomplished up to that time (44). 
Other studies emphasizing the need for more adequate 
and suitable records also appeared in research reports 
of local significance and in school surveys such as 
those conducted by Strayer and others (46). 

RECORD SYSTEMS. Comprehensive record sys- 
tems began to be developed as the need arose for 
more adequate methods of child accounting. In ap- 
proaching the problem, several persons made system- 
atic studies of existing records. Ganders (17), for 
example, analyzed the record systems of 15 cities of 
five thousand to fifteen thousand population and in 
1926 devised a record system appropriate for the 
types of schools studied. Heck and Reeder (23) three 
years later published an extensive school accounting 
system, containing 28 forms, based on Heck’s earlier 
study (22) of child accounting practices in 131 school 
systems of the United States. Other extensive systems 
were developed about the same time; a typical ex- 
ample is that of McAllister and Otis (27). Ayer (3) 
also published a child accounting series, which was 
revised in 1949. Traxler (49) states that the number 
of different record forms currently in use in the 
schools of the country is not known, but that un- 
doubtedly it is very large. 

Recent research regarding improvement of existing 
records or development of new systems seems to be 
limited. In 1950 Templeton (47) reported his experi- 
ence in one high school in the use of machine tech- 
niques in program making and class scheduling. Three 
years later Davis (12) reported more completely 
regarding the use of machine methods in registration 
and reporting of marks. Illustrations of registration 
cards and report forms are given, and the advantages 
of machine methods as administrative aids are cited. 

In 1936 Bixler (6) commented that there was a 
dearth of research in the field of school records and 
emphasized the need for controlled experiments with 
some of the better forms. Bixler’s comments seem to 
be equally appropriate now. It should be noted also 
that administrators urge that records be pertinent, 
usable, and brief. Grieder and Rosenstengel (18) 
emphasize the futility of collecting information that 
is of no use; yet current studies intended to appraise 
the usefulness of existing records are lacking. Grieder 
and Rosenstengel state also that records should be 
easily stored, but research apparently has given little 
attention to this matter. Sloan (43) reports briefly 
the microfilming project of one large school system 
in which three million records in a hundred cabinets 
were reduced to four hundred rolls of film in one 
six-drawer cabinet. More complete reports and studies 
of how records may be made more compact or of 
what records should be prepared for microfilming 
would be useful. . 

_ CUMULATIVE RECORDS. The modern cumula- 
tive record is designed to provide a continuous record 
of significant information regarding a student's prog- 
ress and growth as he goes through school. A variety 
of purposes have been cited for cumulative records, 
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but those stated by Wrightstone and others (50) are 
brief and pertinent. Cumulative records are needed 
to: (a) aid in identifying scholastic strengths and 
weaknesses of individual students and in planning 
appropriate school programs; (b) aid in identifying 
personal and social adjustment problems; (c) aid 
teachers in getting acquainted quickly with new 
students; (d) provide information necessary for par- 
ent conferences; (e) serve as a basis for reports to 
other schools, colleges, and prospective employers; 
and (f) serve as records for archival purposes. 

The selection of items to be included in cumulative 
records has been the subject of various surveys. 
Among them is a survey by Johnson (26) in which 
he evaluated the appropriateness of 237 items in the 
permanent records of 249 secondary schools in 37 
states. Ayer (3) analyzed the cumulative records of 
two hundred Texas elementary schools and found 
three hundred different items. Segel (42) studied the 
records of 177 school systems and classified the items 
into 17 categories. Although lists of items to be 
included on cumulative records vary, they generally 
include the following: (a) identifying items, such as 
name, date of birth, address; (b) home and family 
background; (c) health information; (d) marks in 
school subjects; (e) standardized intelligence- and 
achievement-test data; (f) information on behavior 
and personal qualities; (g) extracurricular activities; 
(h) interests; and (i) special talents. 

It should be noted that the present concept of the 
comprehensive cumulative record with its emphasis 
on the recording of data necessary for counseling of 
individual students is a relatively recent development 
in education. In 1928 the first cumulative record 
form intended for individual guidance was prepared 
by Ben D. Wood, of Columbia University, and E. L. 
Clark, of Northwestern University, for the Committee 
on Personnel Methods of the American Council on 
Education (2). Following the pioneer work of Wood 
and Clark, the American Council published four 
record forms: (a) a folder for college students, (b) 
a folder for secondary-school students, (c) a card 
for elementary-school students, and (d) a card for 
use in either the elementary or the secondary school. 
In addition to the customary record of academic 
achievement, space was provided for teachers to eval- 
uate students with respect to areas of development 
such as work habits and ability to think logically. 

Another well-known cumulative record is the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau Cumulative Record Card 
(48). It was prepared in 1933 by Winston B. Stephens 
and Eleanor Perry Wood as an adaptation of the 
original American Council form. A more recent form, 
described by Elicker (16), is the Cumulative Person- 
nel Record published in 1946 by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 

Schools interested in studying and improving cu- 
mulative records will find that Traxler (49) has de- 
scribed and illustrated the cumulative records of 
several school systems. The handbook of the National 
Committee on Cumulative Records (31) also pro- 
vides good basic information. Plans for staff approach 
to cumulative records revision can be found readily 


in the literature. Typical of these is a report by Allen 
(1) for a large school system and one by Capehart 
and Gore (10) for a small school system. However, 
research of the type suggested by Segel (42) in 1938 
regarding the validity of certain items and the patterns 
of items recorded still is needed. 

ANECDOTAL RECORDS. The anecdotal record 
may be described generally as a descriptive report of 
an anecdote in the student's daily life which provides 
a significant illustration of some aspect of behavior. 
According to Randall (38), the term “anecdotal 
record” originated at the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute in 1931. Rothney (40) comments 
that the anecdotal record has received considerable 
attention as a method of observing, interpreting, and 
reporting student progress. Ruch and Segel (41) list 
it as one of the minimum essentials of the individual 
guidance inventory. A variety of values and uses also 
are cited for anecdotal records by Brown and Martin 
(9) and by Hamalainen (19). Traxler (49) lists 17 
values and uses and provides a good discussion of 
anecdotal records. Sample anecdotes are given by 
Rothney (40), Traxler (49), and Wrightstone and 
others (50). 

It is generally agreed that careful steps should be 
taken when the anecdotal record plan is being intro- 
duced into a school. Traxler (49) suggests specific 
administrative procedures to be followed. It should 
be noted, however, that most proponents of the anec- 
dotal record also describe its inherent limitations. 
Among the writers commenting specifically are Barr 
(4), Rothney (40), Traxler (49), and Wrightstone 
and others (50). The problems mentioned most fre- 
quently are these: (a) lack of objectivity in reporting, 
(b) tendency for anecdotes to be predominantly 
negative because misbehavior sometimes makes a 
greater impression on the teacher, (c) questionable 
reliability and validity of observational techniques, 
and (d) tendency toward confusion between facts and 
interpretations. 

Most of the studies regarding anecdotal records 
were done in the forties; apparently little additional 
research has been done since that time. Rothney (40) 
probably summarizes the situation correctly when he 
states that soon after the anecdotal record was intro- 
duced it became a fad, reached a peak in popularity, 
and then found its place among other techniques. 

REPORTS TO PARENTS. Reports to parents are 
intended primarily to provide information regarding 
children’s progress in school. Although the form of 
such reports has varied considerably over the years, 
their function has remained essentially the same. The 
traditional report card, however, has been criticized 
severely and has been the object of countless studies 
and surveys. Messenger and Watts ( 29) surveyed 83 
articles on report cards written between 1917 and 
1934 and listed various deficiencies and cited trends 
in reported practices. See also MARKS AND MARKING 
SYSTEMS. 

Format and Content. Many surveys of report cards 
have been completed in the past four decades. In 
1925 Chapman and Ashbaugh (11) completed a sur- 
vey of 842 cards. Ten years later Hill (25) analyzed 
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443 report cards and noted that 80 percent of the 
cards carried a written message to parents. In 1943 
Berman (5) conducted a similar study of 149 cards 
and found that space for comments had been pro- 
vided on many cards, with provision for teacher 
comments exceeding that for parents by two to one. 
Roelfs (39) has provided a good comparative sum- 
mary of the status of junior high school report cards, 
reporting specifically for 1925, 1935, 1948, and 1952. 
In general he noted few significant changes in form 
or content except in the area of behavior ratings, 
which appeared on 90 percent of 154 reports studied. 
Phillips has reported two extensive studies in a mid- 
western state, one for elementary schools (36) and 
another for high schools (37). He states, however, 
that behavior ratings were found on only 70 percent 
of the high-school cards studied. He adds further 
that the rate of revision of elementary cards is twice 
that of secondary cards. 

Frequency. The number of times reports to parents 
are issued has been investigated in several studies. 
Earlier studies by Chapman and Ashbaugh (11) and 
Hill (25) revealed that the frequency of reporting 
varied from monthly to six times a year, More re- 
cently DePencier (13) suggested four times a year as 
adequate, Phillips in his two studies (36, 37) states 
that more than 75 percent of the elementary schools 
and 86 percent of the secondary schools send reports 
six times a year. 

Trends. Trends in reporting are the concern of 
many studies. One of the good earlier summaries, 
covering the years 1917 to 1934, was done by Messen- 
ger and Watts (29); they noted that report cards 
were being displaced by notes or letters to parents, 
that letters were sent at less frequent intervals, and 
that parents were being asked to cooperate in build- 
ing new report forms. DePencier (13), summarizing 
for the years 1938 to 1949, indicated a trend toward 
a wider use of parent conferences but noted their 
limitations. 

In accordance with the trend toward a broadened 
emphasis in reporting, much has been written regard- 
ing the use of parent conferences and other informal 
types of reports. Roelfs (39) found that in 1925 all 
were formal reports; in 1935, the letter was advocated 
but not used as a substitute for formal reports; from 
1943 to 1948, 2 percent of the schools surveyed used 
letters instead of reports; by 1952 no school indicated 
it relied solely on informal reports, but 38 percent 
of the schools indicated that their formal reports 
were supplemented by letters, conferences, and tele- 
phone calls. Heffernan and Marshall (24) found that 
although parents approve of conferences, they also 
want written reports, McNally (28) comments that 
schools that discarded report cards in favor of letters 
to parents found the approach unsuccessful. He notes 
that a reporting plan should be flexible and varied, 
including both report cards and informal techniques. 
Traxler (49) states that reporting procedures in gen- 
eral continue to be more traditional and conservative 
than might be inferred from reading the current 
literature. Otto and others (35) report no important 
differences between four reporting plans and conclude 


that the type of plan for reporting to parents is an 
inconsequential factor in the many considerations 
involved in evaluating children’s progress. 

The numerous articles appearing each year indi- 
cate that many schools are concerned with problems 
of revising methods of reporting to parents, For 
example, journals such as the National Elementary 
Principal (14) and Educational Leadership (20) 
have devoted issues to student records and reports. 
Persons who are reviewing reporting methods will 
find many accounts of plans for revising them. Dis- 
cussions of principles of reporting such as Bolmeier’s 
(7) are found less frequently. 

It should be noted, however, that few studies 
describe problems encountered in making revisions 
or list possible limitations to a particular method of 
reporting. In addition, many articles state only the 
school’s name and city and fail to describe the school 
population in terms of ability, socio-economic level, 
or type of community. Further, seldom is the reader 
advised not to generalize from findings based on a 
restricted sample. Research that compares two meth- 
ods of reporting for the same group of pupils in 
successive years also seems to be lacking. 

An exception to the criticisms above can be found 
in a recent study of four methods of reporting to 
parents (35). The study is carefully done, the samples 
are described, and the limitations are noted. Another 
good source is Wrinkle’s description (51) of a ten- 
year experiment in improving marking and reporting 
practices. Rothney’s brochure (40), written especially 
for teachers, provides an interpretation of selected 
research material on evaluating and reporting pupil 
progress. Traxler (49) provides a good discussion of 
reports to the homes, Strang’s monograph (45) dis- 
cusses the philosophy of reporting to parents and gives 
suggestions for improving reporting practices. 

REPORTS TO HIGHER INSTITUTIONS AND 
EMPLOYERS. The information contained in reports 
and transcripts of credits often is important in the 
matter of a student's being accepted by a college or 
an employer. The American Council Manual for 
Cumulative Records (2) suggests that the following 
essential information be included on any record for 
transfer purposes: (a) personal and family history, 
(b) achievement record, (c) test data and interpre- 
tation, (d) the student's interests, and (e) behavior 
descriptions, 

Little appears in the literature regarding appropri- 
ate types of records for transfer. The blank men- 
tioned most frequently, however, is the Secondary 
School Record developed by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. This form was rec- 
ommended as early as 1930 by Bristow and Proctor 
WA and more recently was described by Elicker 

There appears to be a dearth of research in this 
area; furthermore, even in texts it is rare to find a 
discussion like Yeager’s (52) regarding transfer 
records. In view of the use of personnel data in 
employment interviews and the predicted competition 
for admission to college, some studies of the data 
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needed by employers and admissions officez, and the 
most effective methods of presenting them seem 
warranted, 

RESEARCH IN OTHER COUNTRIES. The for- 
mat and types of student records and reports do not 
appear to be subjects for study in countries other 
than the United States, as indicated by the February 
1957 Review of Educational Research (34), which 
provides a survey of significant educational research 
in other countries, Fourteen persons from countries 
scattered across the world contributed the articles 
summarizing the important research in 19 countries. 
Of more than a thousand references cited, only three 
pertained to student records and reports. Two of 
these, by the same German author, were concerned 
with the limitations of numerical marking systems; 
the other, from the United Kingdom, reported a 
survey of the usefulness of school records in the 
assessment of student personality. 
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SUPERVISION 


Ideas concerning the nature of supervision vary. 
Adams and Dickey (2) assert that “supervision is a 
planned program for the improvement of instruc- 
tion.” The Dictionary of Education (18) defines 
supervision as “all efforts of designated school offi- 
cials toward providing leadership to teachers and 
other educational workers in the improvement of 
instruction; involves the stimulation and professional 
growth and development of teachers, the selection 
and revision of educational objectives, materials of 
instruction, and methods of teaching, and the evalu- 
ation of instruction.” Alexander and Saylor (3) be- 
lieve that “supervision has become a program of 
in-service education and cooperative group develop- 
ment.” Boardman, Douglass, and Bent (6) describe 
supervision as “the effort to stimulate, coordinate 
and guide the continued growth of teachers in a 
school, both individually and collectively, in better 
understanding and more effective performance of all 
the functions of instruction so that they may be 
better able to stimulate and guide the continued 
growth of every pupil toward the richest and most 
intelligent participation in modern democratic soci- 
ety.” Wiles (50) sees it as “assistance in the develop- 
ment of a better teaching-learning situation.” 

Although there is some variation in perceptions 
of the function of supervision, there is general agree- 
ment that its primary role is to improve instruction. 
Franseth (17) writes, “Supervision should contribute 
to the educational program in such a way that the 
quality of living will be improved because of it.” 
Ayer (5) advances the idea that “it is the function 
of supervision to maintain existing programs of in- 
struction as well as that of improving them.” Mel- 
choir (40) proposes that “supervision aims at the 
growth of not only pupil and teacher but also of the 


supervisory staff itself as well as parents and other 
laymen.” Wiles (50) envisions the supervisor’s role 
as supporting, assisting, and sharing rather than di- 
recting. Burton and Brueckner (11) proclaim that 
“the primary function of supervisors of all types is 
leadership, plus the encouragement and recognition 
of leadership in any other person either on the pro- 
fessional staff or among the community participants.” 

Historically, the function and concept of super- 
vision have changed. In the early seventeen hundreds, 
laymen inspected the schools. During the nineteenth 
century, persons within the school staff began to 
concern themselves with improvement of the teacher 
and his work (10). These activities were directive and 
prescriptive, and it was not until the past few decades 
that supervision began to be seen as a cooperative 
activity. Even as late as 1952 Briggs and Justman 
(9) wrote that to supervise means “to coordinate, 
stimulate, and direct the growth of teachers.” 

The number and kind of personnel involved in 
supervision in the United States have changed. From 
layman inspectors of the early eighteenth century 
there has been a steady expansion to include mem- 
bers of state departments of education, superintend- 
ents, directors, supervisors, special supervisors, de- 
partment heads, and resource or helping teachers. 
In 1955 Wiles (50) asserted: “Supervision is not 
limited to any one person or to individuals who carry 
the title ‘supervisor.’ Any member of the school staff 
may assist teachers in providing a better learning 
environment for pupils, In fact, probably most super- 
vision is provided by teachers for other teachers.” 
Supervision has been recognized as a process and 
not identified with a position. 

With this change in concept, the role of the person 
labeled supervisor has changed. He is concerned with 
facilitating the process of supervision. To determine 
the way he should perform his function, it is neces- 
sary to establish a theory of supervision based on 
available research from many fields. 

THE EMERGING THEORY OF SUPERVI- 
SION. Studies in the areas of leadership, communica- 
tion, human relations, and group processes all provide 
data which can be used to formulate hypotheses 
concerning the most effective procedures for super- 
visors to use. 

Leadership. A supervisor is concerned with pro- 
viding effective leadership within the staff. To do 
this, he should seek constantly to improve his sensi- 
tivity to the feelings of others, to increase the accuracy 
of his estimate of group opinion on important issues, 
to become more cooperative in his working relation- 
ships, to seek to establish higher goals for himself, 
and to interact more frequently with those in the 
group with which he works. Jennings (26) found that 
the persons most frequently chosen as leaders were 
those who had greater insight into the needs of the 
Persons with whom they worked and who possessed 
a greater emotional maturity than other members of 
the group. Carter and others (12), after studying 
the differences in behavior of leaders and nonleaders 
in student groups, concluded that emergent leaders 
were those who analyzed situations most accurately 
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and initiated the action that was required. Chowdhry 
and Newcomb (13) concluded that leaders were 
better able to estimate group opinion on important 
issues than nonleaders, but were not superior to 
nonleaders in estimating group opinion on issues of 
little relevance. Lewin (35), comparing authoritarian 
and democratic leadership, found that in a group with 
democratic leadership there were more objective atti- 
tudes, more cooperative effort, more constructive 
suggestions, greater feelings of “we-ness,” more stable 
group structure, and more feeling of group property 
and group goals. 

The same personal qualities are seen as desirable 
in a good leader and a good follower. Hackman and 
Moon (21) found that when college students were 
asked to choose members of their group to serve as 
committee chairmen and committee members, the 
same individuals were nominated both as good 
leaders and as followers, The frequency of nomina- 
tion correlated negatively with the score on the 
persuasive key of the Kuder Preference Record. Per- 
sons who were rated as overly persuasive were 
rejected as leaders and as followers. Sterling and 
Rosenthal’s findings (47) showed that leaders and 
followers changed places at different psychological 
phases of a group’s operation. The same person's 
leadership within a group was used when a psycho- 
logical phase recurred. A significant relationship 
existed between the personality traits of the emergent 
leader and the psychological characterization of the 
phase or activity of the group in which he appeared 
as a leader. 

Horowitz and others (24) indicated the need for 
acceptance of an individual by the members of the 
group if his leadership is to be used in that group. 
Agreement or disagreement with actions of individ- 
uals in a group was significantly related to the group 
members’ attitude toward the person perceived as 
the source of the action. The officers who were a 
part of primary groups and who worked with them 
were usually able to lead effectively, but officers who 
were not a part of the informal groups had to struggle 
with their men as well as with the outside obstacles, 
according to Mandelbaum’s report (38) on leadership 
of junior officers in the Army. 

If a person’s leadership is to be used by a group, 
he must exert initiative. One study (43) discovered 
a high relationship between the amount of behavior 
initiated toward the group by an individual and the 
amount of behavior he received from others in the 
group, and a high correlation between the amount 
of behavior initiated by a group member and the 
sociometric choice of him as a highly productive 
group member by other members of the group. 

Such research leads to the conclusion that a super- 
visor who hopes to be an effective leader in the staff 
will be active, cooperative, and sensitive to the feel- 
ings and thoughts of others. 

Group Unity. A supervisor is concerned with help- 
ing a staff develop common purposes and values 
which provide group unity. Apparently the way to 
assist a staff to achieve cohesiveness is through group 
study and discussion. In Bovard’s study (7), indi- 
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viduals changed their perception to accord with the 
judgment of the group much more in situations in 
which the group thought together than in situations 
in which the leader dominated the group. Sherif 
(46), working with individual judgments concerning 
the distance a light moved, found that individual 
estimates varied widely, but after group discussion 
and a second observation the estimates were nearer 
to the group estimate. Jackson (25), in his study of 
curriculum change in schools, concluded that faculty 
members were in much greater agreement with re- 
gard to ideas concerning curriculum and instruction 
in situations in which there was faculty planning 
and evaluation, than in situations in which activities 
were initiated and direction and evaluation given by 
the administrator. Participation in group thinking 
concerning curriculum change resulted in a more 
common point of view concerning a desirable cur- 
riculum structure. An attempt to change the eating 
habits of students, reported by Lewin (34, p. 55-60), 
found that after group decision the eagerness to 
reach a group goal was largely independent of per- 
sonal food likes and dislikes. The study indicated 
that it was easier to change ideology or cultural 
habits by dealing with groups than with individ- 
uals. 

Merei’s study (41) provided a caution for the 
supervisor. In studying the extent to which proven 
leaders were able to become leaders in new groups, 
he found that in 25 out of 26 cases a leader intro- 
duced into a new group did not assume a leadership 
position in the new group without first becoming a 
group member by accepting the group norms that 
had developed before his entry. It would seem that 
a supervisor must learn the group norms and work 
for change in them through group study of solutions 
to problems the group faces. 

A group’s productiveness is affected by the quality 
of its human relations, and the supervisor must work 
constantly for the improvement of group cohesive- 
ness. Hemphill (23), after a survey of the leadership 
research that had been done prior to 1949, sum- 
marized with the following statement: “When we 
consider leadership in relation to the group, it appears 
to be strongly related to maintaining the group as 
a unit. . . . When we consider leadership in relation 
to the individual who is judging its adequacy, we find 
it most highly related to the dimension hedonic tone, 
the measure of agreeableness which accompanies 
membership in the group. . . . When the individual 
and the group are considered together, we might 
make the highly oversimplified statement: adequate 
leadership results in keeping the group together and 
its members satisfied.” Thibaut (49) found that 
peripheral members of groups changed loyalties more 
readily than central members. If a supervisor is 
concerned with increasing commitment of group 
members to the purposes and plans of a group, he 
will take steps to bring the persons least accepted 
into the group. Goodwin (19), in his study of the 
relationship of the behavior of principals to the 
quality of human relations and professional activity 
in their teaching staff, found that the principal who 
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shares decisions and who respects the integrity of 
the individual is more successful, Killian (28) dis- 
covered that in times of disaster people tend to think 
and act in terms of primary group affiliation. If a 
supervisor hopes to assist in the development of a 
program that has the support of the total staff, he 
must be concerned with improving group feeling, 
morale, and cohesiveness. 

Communication. If the opportunity to exert lead- 
ership and arrive at a set of common values is de- 
pendent upon interaction, the supervisor must be 
concerned with communication within a group. To 
improve communication, he should seek to increase 
his skill as a discussion leader, to provide the type 
of physical structure which facilitates communica- 
tion, to improve the group processes, and to decrease 
social stratification. Maier and Solem (37) studied 
college-student discussion groups seeking a solution 
to a problem. The results showed that a skilled 
leader can conduct a discussion in such a way as to 
obtain a quality of problem solving that surpasses 
that of a group working with a less skilled leader, 
and that a skilled leader can obtain a higher degree 
of acceptance by all members of the group than a 
less skilled person. In the case of the most skilled 
leader who obtained agreement on the desired solu- 
tion, observers agreed that he did not furnish the 
solution in any instance; rather his contributions 
consisted of summarizing, encouraging analysis, in- 
terpreting, supplying information, and preventing 
hurt feelings. In no instance were these observers able 
to anticipate the solution or point to the leader’s bias. 
The amount of consensus and the change in consen- 
sus, according to Hare (22), are positively correlated 
with the skill of the discussion leader. 

Leavitt (30) studied the effect of certain commu- 
nication patterns on productiveness. He found that 
the group in which all persons had access to all in- 
formation was more productive. The groups in which 
one person served as a clearing house for ideas were 
more accurate and more productive in the beginning, 
but decreased in effectiveness because the persons in 
positions in which they did not have access to all 
information lost interest. Leavitt and Mueller (31) 
explored the effect of feedback on communication. 
When provision was made for keeping the groups 
informed of ideas that had been presented and of 
progress that had been made in reaching a conclu- 
sion, the group was more accurate in its analysis of 
the situation and the status of its thinking. 

Kelley (27) examined the effect on communica- 
tion of a high degree of social structure in groups. 
In situations in which the social status lines were 
evident, the persons in the more unpleasant positions 
in the hierarchy had more task-irrelevant content in 
their communication, and the high-status persons 
tended to restrict the transmission of content which 
would tend to lower their status or which would 
make them appear incompetent; the existence of a 
hierarchy produced restricting forces against com- 
municating criticisms of persons at another level; 
and hostility developed as a result of perceiving 
persons at another level either as threats to one’s 
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own desirable position or as occupants of a coveted 
but unattainable position. 

If a supervisor hopes to facilitate communication, 
he will work for decrease in status lines, for constant 
study of the processes used in the group, and for 
desirable physical structure and competent group 
leadership. 

Participation in Decision-making. To bring about 
improvement of instruction, the supervisor must se- 
cure participation of group members in decisions as 
to the direction and type of change. Sugg (48) found 
that schools with principals who used democratic 
techniques made more and a greater variety of cur- 
riculum changes than schools with principals who 
operated autocratically. Preston and Heintz (45), in 
a study of college students, discovered that when the 
leader of a group was instructed to think with the 
members of the group rather than to direct the 
thinking of the group, the group made more change 
in attitudes. Participatory leadership produced sig- 
nificantly greater change than directing leadership. 
DeHuszar (16) reported that machine operators 
thinking together made many more useful suggestions 
for the improvement of the machine than they did 
when asked to make suggestions as individuals. 
Levine and Butler (32), comparing the effects of 
lecture and group discussion as methods of changing 
behavior of supervisors, found that only the super- 
visors involved in the group discussion changed their 
procedures. The lecture group gained information but 
did not change their work habits. Lewin (34) also 
analyzed the effects of lecture and group decision as 
methods of changing food habits. Knowledge was 
transmitted by both methods, but significantly greater 
change in behavior was made by the group-decision 
process. Coch and French (14) compared different 
procedures in introducing change in an assembly 
line, Four groups were used. In the experimental 
groups the workers had representation in planning 
the change. In the control group the change was 
made without representation. Resistance was reflected 
in turnover and absenteeism. The experimental 
groups were less disrupted than the control, and the 
conclusion reached was that management may modify 
greatly or remove resistance to change by the use of 
group meetings in which management communicates 
the need for change and stimulates group participa- 
tion in planning change. Jackson’s study (25) sup- 
ported the same conclusions. 

These studies lead to the conclusion that the 
supervisor who hopes to be successful in promoting 
curriculum improvement will follow a procedure 
which involves the staff in the decision-making 
process. 

EVALUATION OF SUPERVISORY PROCE- 
DURES AND PRACTICES, The evaluation of super- 
visory procedures does not establish any one as 
superior to others. Undoubtedly this is true because 
different techniques are more helpful to teachers at 
various stages of their development. Further, the 
teacher’s perception of a particular supervisory activ- 


ity is dependent upon the ways his supervisor has 
used it. 
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Lowe (36) collected the opinions of 284 Indiana 
teachers regarding various supervisory practices. He 
found that teachers liked participation in professional 
organizations and conventions, committee work for 
teachers and supervisors, classroom visitation, help 
on administration and evaluation of tests, individual 
conferences, recognition of good work, and bulletins 
prepared by the supervisors. They disliked demon- 
stration teaching, interschool visitation, planning 
graduate study, professional libraries, excursions, 
radio and television programs, research and experi- 
mentation, and teachers meetings called by the super- 
visor. Abbott (1), studying supervision in Texas high 
schools, decided that the most popular supervisory 
practices were individual conferences, faculty meet- 
ings, and classroom visitation. Antell’s results (4) 
indicated that teachers considered the professional 
library, consultant relationship, demonstration les- 
sons, grade conferences, and intervisitation as the 
most helpful supervisory techniques. Palmer (44) 
surveyed the opinions of elementary principals, ele- 
mentary teachers, and elementary consultants con- 
cerning supervisory practices. He concluded that 
elementary teachers wanted more written evaluation, 
more demonstration lessons, better professional li- 
brary facilities, and help in art and music. Beginning 
teachers wanted more experience with intervisitation 
and aid in individual work. From the evidence he 
secured, supervisors placed more value on classroom 
visitation than did teachers, and supervisors thought 
more help was given than the teachers thought they 
received. Arkansas teachers, according to Bradfield 
(8), consider the informal individual conference the 
most helpful supervisory practice. The beginning 
teachers thought that the assistance provided for 
them was not sufficient. It is evident that the same 
value is not ascribed to specific supervisory tech- 
niques by all teachers. Some factor other than the 
particular technique used is apparently involved. 

Mort and Cornell (42) sampled teacher opinion 
as to the sources of ideas for improvement of instruc- 
tion. Ideas from professional literature, observation 
in other systems, contact with other teachers, and 
studies of student needs were high on the list. Ideas 
from supervisors ranked twenty-second on the list. 

Although much value has been attributed to the 
sharing of policy decision, Cornell (15) found that 
the teachers most adversely affected by lack of op- 
portunity to participate in decision-making are those 
who are above average in professional attitude on 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, and that 
teacher satisfaction with participation in administra- 
tive decision-making is positively related to teacher 
classroom performance. 

Studies of the degree to which supervision is 
effective are limited, but those available suggest that 
supervision is helpful. Kinhart (29) reported the 
effect of supervision in English on two groups of 
teachers who had been equated on the basis of their 
first semester's work. During the second semester, 
one group served as the control and the other group 
was supervised ten hours per month. The supervisory 
Practices used were group conferences, classroom 
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visitation, individual conferences, examination of 
teaching units and texts, study of students’ papers 
and records, intervisitation, and case study. The 
supervised group did significantly better work than 
the nonsupervised group. Greenfield. (20) described 
the effect of supervisory activity in changing the 
curriculum and philosophy of five elementary teach- 
ers. Supervision consisted of classroom visitation, 
individual conferences, professional reading, discus- 
sion of items on a teacher rating scale, summer- 
school attendance, and teacher selection of tests and 
reference materials. As a result of this help, a new 
program was initiated without loss of subject-matter 
learning on the part of students. 

In studies of teacher satisfaction with supervision, 
Manning (39) found that rural teachers were more 
satisfied than urban teachers, and Bradfield (8) 
found that teachers in fifty selected schools in 
Arkansas considered the supervisor as a co-worker 
and a person maintaining an attitude of kindness and 
understanding. 

TRAINING OF SUPERVISORS. The research re- 
viewed here raises significant questions concerning 
our present practices in training supervisors. In addi- 
tion to a thorough knowledge of curriculum and 
instruction, which it may be assumed anyone working 
for improvement of the teaching-learning situation 
must have, it seems safe to infer that the program 
for the preparation of supervisors should provide: 
knowledge and skill in the development of group 
operation and organization (19, 25, 27, 30); skill 
in leading discussion groups (31, 37, 45); activities 
to increase empathy (23, 26); instruction and prac- 
tice in the procedures for improving communication 
between the supervisor and an individual teacher and 
within the group in which the supervisor works (13, 
41); and development of counseling skill and self- 
analysis which will increase self-understanding that 
leads to the elimination of personal characteristics 
which interfere with the individual's acceptance by 
others (21, 24, 38). 

The process of assisting in the growth of these 
abilities cannot be simply presentation of theory. 
Zeleny (51), after giving students instruction regard- 
ing leadership techniques and urging them to practice 
the recommended procedures in their other class 
periods, concluded that leadership ability could be 
developed. On the basis of other studies, it would 
seem that individuals could profit still further from 
opportunity to practice within the classes in leader- 
ship and supervision and that courses in supervision 
which are taught by the lecture method have little 
effect in changing the working patterns of supervisors 
(32, 33, 35). 
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During recent years survey research has become 
widespread. It is the core of market research and 
public-opinion polling. It is a major research approach 
for social science and is frequently used by adminis- 
trators in business and government. A survey of some 
sort has been conducted in most of the countries of 
the carth. The United Nations has itself made exten- 
sive use of sample surveys (40). 

Survey research has attracted the attention of 
those charged with determining educational policy, 
those involved in its administration, and scholars 
interested in school problems. School executives op- 
erate within a setting of several publics. There are 
students, teachers, parents, taxpayers, the general 
public, and several sectors of this public with varying 
influence, interest, and involvement in school affairs. 
With the steady growth of population and the in 
creased centralization of schools, these publics have 
become so large and yet so crucial to school functions 
that only a survey-type operation can keep one ap- 
prised of conditions. Schools are increasingly im- 
bedded in the community as a whole, and their 
services are more and more committed to a larger 
fraction of the total community. 

In spite of its usefulness, a full-scale survey is 
not something that can be utilized easily, cheaply, and 
frequently, However, the necessary stages and pro- 
cedures can be simplified and adapted to fit specific 
situations and local limitations. Publications are now 
available (3, 8, 14, 17, 19, 25, 30) that present in 
detail most of the stages of survey research, and 
special treatments deal with such aspects as inter- 
viewing (11, 20, 23), sampling (6, 12, 42, 43), asking 
questions (31), coding (2), and community self- 
surveys (41). The experience and theory on which 
these are written extend beyond the special problems 
of education. 

There is virtually no known limit to the informa- 
tion that can be gathered by survey research pro- 
cedures. The early social surveys (44) dealt with 
economic conditions. Their later counterpart is illus- 
trated by the elaborate survey of consumer finances 
(21), covering personal income, savings, expendi- 
tures, and pertinent attitudes. The work of Kinsey 
and others (22) indicates that one can ask questions 
about matters of extreme privacy. Every attitudinal 
area imaginable has been broached in one study or 
another, People’s wishes, hopes, problems, worries, 
Preferences, experiences, and characteristics have 
been assessed from a multitude of perspectives. Al- 
though certain topics offer difficulties in some coun- 
tries, national boundaries are themselves no barrier 
to survey usage. 

There is also little limit on procedure. Both inter- 
views and questionnaires are in common use, admin- 
istered to individuals and to groups, sometimes in 
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face-to-face contact and at other times through the 
mails or over the telephone. Most projective tech- 
niques have been tried, and other indirect means 
of assessing information have been used. Even ob- 
servation of behavior has been included. Test situa- 
tions have been developed. Panel studies have 
involved repeated contact with respondents for some- 
times nine and ten occasions. Some individual inter- 
views have extended to four or five hours. 

Purposes of a survey are as varied as procedures 
and content. One may be designed to determine the 
content of people’s knowledge as guidance in an 
educational campaign. Another may grow out of a 
need to predict demand for services. People with 
something to sell may be interested in attitudes to- 
ward their product. Others may be trying to get 
advance insight into the public’s reactions to possible 
or proposed avenues of policy change. Without a 
survey, responsible persons may be ignorant of public 
information, public wishes and attitudes, the current 
behavior of individuals, the perceived seriousness of 
a problem, or other characteristics of a population 
that should be known to policy makers. Often the 
purpose of a survey is to promote scientific under- 
standing, and measures are related one to another 
until a structure behind miscellaneous bits of attitude, 
information, and behavior becomes apparent. The 
objective of a survey may also be public conviction 
and involvement (9). The community self-survey is 
not just a financially cheaper way of conducting a 
survey; it involves great numbers of individuals who 
by this process themselves achieve new perspectives 
and viewpoints. 

PLANNING AND DESIGN. A survey can utilize 
various procedures to meet numerous objectives 
within one or another budget or staff limitation. The 
initial formulation of the study approach forms the 
study design. Essentially, design considerations in- 
volve two factors—the sample and the timing. One 
possibility is the one-time, cross-section survey, such 
as a questionnaire administered to a sample of stu- 
dents on attitudes toward the curriculum. Another is 
the one-time, weighted survey, such as one on the 
same topic but obtaining twice as many question- 
naires from students regarded as good as from those 
regarded as poor so that the responses of good 
students can be studied in some detail without enlarg- 
ing the over-all sample unduly. Another would be a 
before-and-after design, such as one in which a 
cross-section of students is interviewed before and 
after a curriculum change. A refinement in design 
might include identical respondents for half of each 
sample and different respondents for the other half. 
If one chose to observe the change process over a 
longer period, one would be likely to choose the 
panel design in which the same sample is questioned 
or interviewed again and again. Control groups can 
of course also be built into this approach. 

Part of the basic design is the choice of sampling 
procedure. Some use the quota method, or selection 
of respondents to match known population charac- 
teristics; others use probability selection procedures, 
which in their simplest form give every individual an 
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equal chance of being selected. Selecting a sample 
by choosing every twenty-fifth name from a list of all 
students in a school system illustrates systematic 
sampling, which is also a probability sampling pro- 
cedure, The inability to follow such simple proce- 
dures in sampling a city, a state, or a nation leads 
to the elaborate procedures of sampling now available 
to the expert. Within limits, whatever the size of 
the sample, it is the manner of selection rather than 
size that determines the validity of the sample. Using 
an area-probability sample, there is an extremely 
high likelihood that results will be an accurate meas- 
ure of the total United States adult population, plus 
or minus only 4 percent, with a sample of only two 
thousand. The choice of sample size depends on the 
needed accuracy in the obtained results; unnecessary 
exactness is a waste of time and money. See SAMPLING 
METHODS for a more detailed discussion. 

Once these broad decisions are made, the question 
of research instruments arises. As part of the design 
one must consider the facilities and resources at one’s 
disposal. An individual interview is useless without 
a trained staff of interviewers. One does not use 
projective techniques unless staff members are com- 
petent to administer and analyze the material. If one 
proposes to use complicated analysis procedures, the 
time, skill, and equipment for such analyses must be 
at hand. Whatever the situation, the measures should 
be designed in advance to suit the data-gathering and 
data-handling services available. Some techniques are 
extremely easy and simple; others are fantastically 
complicated. 

THE RESEARCH INSTRUMENT. One can choose 
an interview or a questionnaire. The interview may 
be between the individual respondent and the inter- 
viewer, or a single interviewer may read set questions 
to a group with each member writing down his own 
replies. Such a procedure is similar to use of a ques- 
tionnaire but does provide opportunities for clarifica- 
tion. In a few cases group interviews (1) have been 
used; in these the interviewer sits down with a small 
group and conversationally elicits information from 
the whole group on the topic under study. The inter- 
viewer or a recorder reports the interview protocols. 

The questionnaire can be administered to large 
groups at a single sitting or it can be sent to individ- 
uals for self-administration and return. A problem 
that always arises with transmitted questionnaires is 
nonresponse. Any sample is impoverished to the ex- 
tent that any of its members do not respond. Even 
a face-to-face interview poses the same problem, since 
a few individuals refuse to be interviewed, or are 
sick or otherwise unavailable. With the questionnaire, 
however, the problem is intensified since no inter- 
viewer is on the spot to motivate the respondent at 
the moment when he may be vacillating between 
carrying out the respondent role or refusing to do so. 
In practice, a 60 percent response to a mail question- 
naire is a fairly good accomplishment, but it is 
insufficient to eliminate bias. Those who answer 
questionnaires differ from those who do not. Simi- 
larly, those who cannot or will not be interviewed are 
different from those who acquiesce. Callbacks can 
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reduce the proportion of such individuals to less than 
20 percent, however. With a nonresponse rate of 20 
percent or less, although the unobtained respondents 
differ from the majority interviewed, they are suffi- 
ciently heterogeneous and their number is sufficiently 
small to virtually guarantee that their inclusion would 
not significantly alter the results for any percentage 
figure. If the sample results are to be used to estimate 
something like the total dollars earned by a popula- 
tion, then nonrespondents should be fewer to avoid 
significant error since a few very wealthy individuals 
among the nonrespondents could materially influence 
a dollar amount multiplied by the sampling ratio. 
The callback principle can also be used when ques- 
tionnaires have been mailed, but if anonymity in 
response has been provided for it is next to impossible 
to know who has responded and who has not. 

The choice between questionnaire and interview 
involves such other considerations as the relative 
accuracy of the communication process under the 
two conditions, the degree of spontaneity or frank- 
ness of response that is desired, and the cost of 
gathering and analyzing the data. 

Once this choice has been made, a choice between 
questions which involve fixed alternatives among 
which one may select an answer or open questions 
in which no clues are given as to the nature of the 
answer desired still must be made. This choice is 
influenced by the degree to which it is desirable to 
set a framework for the answer; sometimes it is this 
very framework that is the object of inquiry. A 
common compromise is to conduct open and depth 
interviews with a few subjects as an initial step (24). 
By this means one obtains the typical frames of 
reference held by the type of people being studied. 
These responses are then offered as alternatives in 
the more structured research instrument. There are 
obvious advantages, however, in forcing the replies 
as spontaneous, undirected formulations out of a 
respondent’s own thinking. 

Beyond this the problems focus on methods of 
measurement and scaling, the wording of individual 
questions, and the matter of sequence and structure. 
A variety of techniques for attitude measurement 
has been developed; see ATTITUDES. Various forms of 
questions designed to measure information or under- 
standing are described in TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS. 
The wording of questions is always difficult. There 
are common rules, such as using the vocabulary of 
one’s respondents; not asking two questions (“double- 
barreled” questions) in one; not using prejudicial, 
threatening, or taboo words; and keeping the ques- 
tions short and uninvolved. But one inevitably dis- 
covers that the best-designed series of questions still 
includes ambiguities. For this reason it is a standard 
practice to pretest any instrument with a number of 
Tespondents so that these errors can be eliminated 
so far as is possible. The total questionnaire or inter- 
view is much improved if considerable attention is 
given to the order and sequence of questions. Each 
question should lead readily into the next. The easy 
questions should come early in the interview. The 
ones that are hard to ask or answer should come late 
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in the schedule. Ordinarily, broad questions that 
establish a frame of reference should be asked before 
inquiries are made on specific items. This is called 
a funnel structure. 

The Interview. The interview itself is a problem in 
communication—from the interviewer to the respond- 
ent and back again. Initially, the problem of the 
interviewer is one of motivating the potential re- 
spondent. Being interviewed is a task that must be 
made at least tolerable, if not interesting and appeal- 
ing. Usually anonymity must be guaranteed. A per- 
missive situation must exist in which honest answers 
will come easily. The project must seem worthwhile 
to the respondent. The interviewer must seem capable 
and the sponsoring agency responsible. In such a 
communication setting, participants are always eval- 
uating and drawing inferences over and beyond the 
words actually used. Understanding can be secured 
by adopting a vocabulary and attitude suitable to 
the person serving as respondent. However, motiva- 
tions change as the interview progresses, and the 
interviewer must be alert to the need for explanations 
and sensitive to hesitations and doubts. Certain ques- 
tions should not be asked until the interviewer- 
respondent relationship will sustain it. One example 
is a question about income (21). Frequently this 
information is desired as a framework within which 
various attitudes may be interpreted, but scarcely 
any interviewer can get this information within the 
first few minutes of an interview. However, once a 
certain amount of information has been gathered, it 
may be possible to show the respondent the value 
for the study of gathering information on income. If 
the respondent’s motivation has been courted as the 
interview proceeds, the last hurdle will be easily 
surmounted. 

The interviewer should be interested in his assign- 
ment. The study must seem worthwhile to him, since 
it is difficult to be persuasive without a conviction 
regarding the worth of the study. Sensitivity and 
empathy are required. Skill in using probes that keep 
a person talking without directing the nature of 
answers or annoying a hesitant respondent can be 
taught. 

In any interview there are possibilities of bias and 
error (4, 7, 16, 18, 26, 27, 33, 37, 39). The serious- 
ness of some inaccuracies is undeniable. A study by 
Parry and Crossley (29), in which reports could be 
checked against objective records, showed inaccura- 
cies of the following magnitudes: contributions to 
charity, 40 percent inaccurate; voting and registra- 
tion, 25 percent; respondent’s age and ownership 
of driver's license, 10 percent; home ownership, auto 
ownership, and possession of a telephone, 2 percent. 
Some of these inaccuracies are small deviations and 
often errors of recall. Others are due to an individ- 
ual’s effort to maintain self-esteem by answering what 
is expected. Many such inaccuracies can be reduced, 
if not eliminated, by good rapport, adequate respond- 
ent motivation, anonymity, understandable questions, 
a clear picture of the purpose of the study, efforts 
toward precision, and the like. Careful work is re- 
quired to reduce a survey's vulnerability to error. 
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All one can do is minimize the opportunity, the 
motivation, and the private inference that leads to 
respondent error. 

CONTENT ANALYSIS. Unless the research in- 
strument presents fixed alternatives for answers, the 
protocols must be coded. Coding permits one to 
translate verbal responses into categories which can 
be given numbers; these can then be transferred onto 
cards or tape for machine computation and analysis. 
See PROCESSING OF DATA for machine methods. 

The categories imposed on responses are the build- 
ing blocks of data interpretation. Sometimes the code 
is logically required by the nature of the question. 
For example, if one has asked about feelings of 
support or opposition toward a proposed policy, one 
has little choice save to code responses into a three- 
or five-point scale running from “strong support” to 
“strong opposition.” On the other hand, if a father 
says that on week ends he takes his son fishing, this 
response might be coded in several ways. Whether it 
should be coded as an instance of “leisure-time activ- 
ity,” or “outdoor activity,” or “joint activity with 
son” depends on the purpose for asking the question. 

The coding process can be of extreme importance. 
If categories are too detailed, coding error is in- 
creased. Fine discriminations may not be warranted 
by the data; further, an overextended code may hide 
findings in a maze of figures. Too crude a code may 
obscure differences that might have been discovered 
with slightly more refined measures. The choice of 
a “wrong” dimension for categorization may lose 
forever an important finding and line of analysis. 

Coding is fully as important as data-gathering. 
Coders need to be carefully selected and trained. 
They can introduce bias as readily as can inter- 
viewers. However, skill in interpreting meaning can 
be developed, as can sensitivity in the interviewing 
situation. Certainly the selection of codes is an area 
in which a good theory reaps a rich reward. 

ANALYSIS. The coded results are the raw mate- 
rials for quantitative analysis. The simple survey 
usually does not go beyond determining the fre- 
quencies of various categories of response, with per- 
haps simple break-downs of the sample by age, edu- 
cation, occupation, or the like. However, a more 
extended analysis is usually rewarding. The major 
expenditure of time, effort, and money has been made 
prior to the stage of analysis. Not to capitalize on 
this output by producing an adequate analysis is to 
cheapen the value of the work already invested in a 
project. 

The relating of various characteristics, one to 
another, provides insight into the dynamics of people's 
behavior that are, after all, the major goal of the 
survey. The uninitiated are usually frustrated by the 
problem of choosing what relationships to investigate. 
There is little sense in a pure trial-and-error approach. 
At this point only a good theory as to what relation- 
ships to expect can provide guidance. Various tech- 
niques for testing the size and significance of relation- 
ships are discussed in STATISTICAL METHODS. 

SPECIAL TECHNIQUES. Most survey research 
studies are adequate for their purpose and sufficiently 
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complicated without utilizing special techniques. 
However, some problems require the invention of 
special procedures for their solution. Various methods 
for indirect assessment of attitudes have been devised 
(5, 10, 15, 32, 34, 35, 38). Most of them are adapta- 
tions of projective testing techniques such as the 
Thematic Apperception Test, the Rosenzweig Picture 
Frustration Test, the Insight Test, or the simpler and 
older word-association tests. In principle they com- 
pletely mask any inference as to the nature of an 
expected or “right” answer. Also they usually have 
an impersonal quality in that they involve a third 
person—someone in a picture about whom the re- 
spondent is asked to tell a story. The assumption is 
that the respondent readily identifies with the indi- 
vidual in the picture or the story and thus reveals 
characteristics about himself. 

One study of adolescents (13) attempted to meas- 
ure parental rule pressure against peer pressure. A 
direct question showed considerable recognition of 
the legitimacy of parental rules regarding the time 
of getting in at night. Responses to a series of car- 
toon-type pictures, in which a boy is shown telling 
his parents he is leaving, they are shown telling him 
to be back by ten o'clock, and at that time his friends 
are shown enticing him to stay a bit longer, however, 
revealed a much larger number of teen-age boys 
accepting the peer suggestion than would have been 
surmised from any direct question. In another study 
(36), covert concern over the threat of war was 
much more sensitively measured by using four pic- 
tures than by direct questions regarding worry. These 
pictures were ordered in the degree to which they 
suggested war without any ambiguity. The two least 
suggestive were presented first, and then an interview 
was conducted dealing with war and civil defense 
topics. Lastly, the two most strongly suggestive pic- 
tures were presented with the request that some story 
be told about each one. On the last picture an anxious 
group, in spite of the suggestion offered by both 
the picture and the interview, tended to invent innoc- 
uous stories. By other lengthy indications they could 
validly be interpreted as being anxious about war, 
though not clearly interpreting it thus to themselves. 

A group of children gave extremely variant pic- 
tures of themselves when presented with circles with 
blank pie slices into which they put pluses or minuses 
for unspecified good and bad characteristics that 
various people would see in them. This degree of 
variability was not obtained in direct questions about 
the perceptions of the same people. Residents of an 
eastern city revealed attitudes toward authority which 
could have been difficult to assess by direct question- 
ing, when confronted with several cartoons in which 
one remark space was blank for the respondent to 
fill in (35). 

Osgood’s “semantic differential” (28) tries to assess 
evaluative settings within attitudinal frames of refer- 
ence by checking the pertinence of adjectives to cer- 
tain objects. Much can be assessed from the allocation 
of position for those adjectives that cannot be as 
well gauged in direct evaluation. Devices such as 
these are necessary to assess special problem areas 
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of information where the respondent may be unsure 
of his own feelings or reticent to discuss them. 

CURRENT STATUS OF SURVEY RESEARCH. 
Today survey research stands as the only major 
means for studying large groups and populations. 
Groups that are objects of study, whether students, 
teachers, or citizens, have grown so large in size 
that only occasionally is it feasible to think of doing 
a census. The expense and time required to organize 
and carry out a complete census makes it prohibitive. 
Sampling procedures are so well developed that there 
is no longer any room for doubt as to their validity 
and worth. The techniques of question asking, ques- 
tionnaire construction, interviewing, and content 
analysis, and the equipment for data processing— 
though still open to refinement and improvement— 
are sufficiently well developed to guarantee a valuable 
picture of any area of content proposed for study. 
Also, many of the skills in these areas are now suffi- 
ciently well known so that almost anyone can get 
advice and help in any particular problem area. 

However, the procedures involved in a survey are 
still complicated, technical, and somewhat expensive 
in either labor or funds. Nevertheless, the pressures 
for information that can be obtained by surveys are 
so great that it has become a real question as to 
whether the administrator or student of educational 
problems can afford not to use the survey research 
techniques that are now available to him. As a result 
of this situation considerable work is now focused on 
reducing the labor and financial expense involved in 
securing sound and valuable survey data. 

Whereas sampling was the major advance in 
methodology that created acceptance for survey pro- 
cedures, the current impetus to such research has 
been the possibility of going beyond simple descrip- 
tive statistics, as one might get from a poll, into the 
area of testing hypotheses and theory—an area of 
study usually associated with the experimental labora- 
tory. Relationships can now be tested by survey pro- 
cedures, thus giving this technique a secure position 
in the methodology of social science. 

The school survey movement is relatively old, as 
is the social survey for studying economic conditions. 
Both of these are ancestors of current survey research. 
With the development of sampling procedures it is 
no longer necessary to think of complete counts, 
since as a matter of fact they have become wasteful 
and unnecessary. Facts and figures on attendance, 
projected school populations, facilities, future needs, 
academic standards and progress, and the like can 
now be obtained by sample survey methods. With the 
development of good questionnaire and interviewing 
techniques and devices for scaling psychological 
characteristics, it is now possible to assess attitudes, 
opinions, and expectations that are important for 
describing the social climate in which the school 
functions. Morale studies of school staff can be done 
by survey. Public attitudes toward a bond issue can 
be assessed by survey. Citizens’ information about 
school needs or curriculum can be measured. The 
thinking of parents, taxpayers, teachers, and students 
is an important part of the picture which a school 
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administrator must have for efficient functioning 
today. Techniques are such that an expert or two 
can now work well with teachers or organizations in 
collecting worthwhile survey research data. This has, 
for instance, been done in determining from parents 
the experiences they would like to have their children 
have in school as part of the information on which 
to base a new school building program. 

With the development of more complicated design 
and analysis techniques, survey research now moves 
into the center of the stage as a technique of inquiry 
in advancing educational theory and testing hypothe- 
ses about educational practice. In these areas the 
expert must be used and allowed to carry out the 
complicated analyses that are necessary to advance 
our knowledge on the level of theory and principle. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION— 
DEVELOPMENT 


Research in the history of the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers has been rather spotty. The field 
lacks an up-to-date, comprehensive, definitive study. 
Only studies of limited objectives exist. Sometimes 
these studies not only are limited in scope but are 
subordinated as abbreviated introductions to the 
investigation of some current theme of teacher edu- 
cation. Moreover, many of these studies are doctoral 
theses and do not represent research by mature in- 
vestigators. A number of studies, though bearing the 
title of histories, do not deserve it. Written in a spirit 
of sentimentality rather than scholarship, they hardly 
merit mention in a review of research. 

Much published source material lies at hand for 
anyone who wishes to undertake a definitive study. 
As in so many other areas of American education, 
Henry Barnard (4) was first in collecting materials 
about the early training of teachers in Europe and 
the United States, His collection was extensive, occu- 
pying two volumes. Norton’s work (25), dealing with 
the early origins of formal teacher training in the 
United States, is perhaps the single most strategic 
collection of materials; it is the first volume of 
Harvard Documents in the History of Education. 
The principal documents published in this volume 
are the journals of Cyrus Pierce, the first principal 
of the first state normal school in the country, and 
the journal of one of his leading students, Mary Swift. 
In addition, Norton includes the “Outline of an Insti- 
tution for the Training of Teachers” by James G. 
Carter, one of Horace Mann’s precursors in instigat- 
ing the first publicly supported normal school in the 
United States, and the report of the Massachusetts 
legislature of 1840, which sought to crush the infant 
normal-school movement in its cradle. Excerpts from 
the writings of Charles Brooks, another precursor of 
the normal-school movement in Massachusetts, have 
been assembled by Albree (2). Preceding these men, 
however, was Samuel Read Hall with his Lectures 
on School-Keeping, born of his experience in con- 
ducting a private normal school. Happily, Gardner 
found the original of these lectures and, together with 
Wright, edited them for future use (37). A consid- 
erable amount of documentary material concerning 
teacher training in New York appears over the signa- 
ture of Finnegan (10) in the annual report of the 
New York State department of education for 1917. 

In the absence of a comprehensive and definitive 
study of the professional preparation of teachers, the 
best publications are those of Harper (13) and Mon- 
roe (21). Harper’s work covers roughly the first 
century of formal teacher training, from 1839—the 
date of the founding of the first normal school in 
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Massachusetts—to 1939. This volume, unfortunately, 
suffers the serious limitation of being undocumented, 
indeed, of lacking even a bibliography of sources. 
Monroe’s volume omits the first fifty years of the 
evolution of teacher training, but perhaps it more 
than makes up for this limitation by the thoroughness 
with which it covers the years from 1890 to 1950. 
Teacher training, like training for the older learned 
professions, has gone through three stages. The first 
was largely an empirical or apprenticeship stage. 
People learned to teach by teaching. The second was 
a school stage, in which the experience gained in 
the first stage was distilled and taught as a body of 
principles. This was the normal-school period, and 
Hall's Lectures on School-Keeping was the first in a 
long line of distillations of classroom experience. The 
third and latest stage has been one inspired by the 
development of comprehensive theory. Thus, as medi- 
cal education has reached pre-eminence by including 
the study of chemistry, physiology, psychology, and 
the like, and legal education has drawn in the study 
of history, political science, and economics, the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers has gone to psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and philosophy for deeper insights 
into practice. Skipping the first two stages, Monroe 
concentrates on the all-important third stage, although 
not neglecting the administrative evolution. 

A briefer over-all account of the evolution of the 
professional education of teachers appears in the 
fifth volume of the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers (23, Part 1), prepared by the U. S. Office 
of Education in 1933. This account is abbreviated 
from a much more extensive study containing more 
than five hundred citations, which was prepared for 
the survey. Although too long to be included in the 
final report, this study is preserved as an unpublished 
document in the files of the U. S. Office of Education. 

As already indicated, most research studies in the 
history of teacher training are restricted in scope. 
Most frequently investigators limit themselves to the 
development of teacher training in a specific area, 
usually some state or group of states. This limitation 
often reflects the origin of these studies as doctoral 
dissertations. Two excellent examples of state his- 
tories are Mangun’s (20), which in spite of its broad 
title, The American Normal School, is an account of 
the normal school in Massachusetts, and Taylor's 
(34), which is a similar study for Pennsylvania. 
Other good studies are Smith's (32) in Kentucky, 
Parsons’ (28) in Tennessee, and Parkinson’s (27) 
for white teachers in South Carolina. What these 
authors did for single states Lowman (17) and Snarr 
(33) did for regional groups of states, Lowman con- 
tributing the history of teacher training in the Gulf 
States and Snarr writing a history for the Middle 
States. This list of state histories of teacher training 
could easily be enlarged by the inclusion of unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertations. 

Also of regional significance are two studies of 
teacher education abroad. Sandiford (31) traces de- 
velopments in England and Wales to the eve of 
World War I. Up to this time Britain had given little 
attention to the training of secondary-school teachers, 
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and Sandiford therefore devotes most of his attention 
to the development of elementary-school teachers. 
In the first volume of Harvard Studies in Education, 
Learned (16) concentrates on the evolution of the 
teachers of German secondary schools, especially the 
Gymnasiums. He makes clear in historical perspective 
why the Gymnasium teachers held such a distin- 
guished position in their national life on the eve of 
World War I. The casual development of the pro- 
fessional training of secondary-school teachers in the 
United States during the same period, as described 
in a study done by Luckey (18), stands in sharp 
contrast. 

A few studies take the limited objective of tracing 
the growth of professional preparation at a particular 
level of the academic ladder. Thus Gordy (12) and 
Newell (24) confined themselves to the evolution of 
the normal school in the United States. Gordy’s ac- 
count is the more important since it includes a 
description of teacher training in the early academies 
which preceded the normal school and had a notable 
effect on it. Pangburn (26), however, explored the 
next level, the evolution of the teachers college, and 
Hubbell (15), at a still higher level, traced teacher 
training in universities. As yet, however, no one has 
traced the development of the teachers college into 
the all-purpose “state college” and the university de- 
partments of education into “schools of educa- 
tion.” 

Several studies have limited themselves to the 
growth of teacher training in single institutions. 
Examples are: Barnard’s history of Connecticut's 
first normal school at New Britain (3), Bicknell’s 
history of the first one in Rhode Island (5), and 
Boyden’s history of the one at Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts (7). But all these writings are quite inade- 
quate by modern standards of historiography. The 
first notable study in this category is Dearborn’s nar- 
ration (9) of the Oswego movement, which deals 
with the leadership which the Oswego Normal School 
took in introducing Pestalozzian object instruction 
into American normal schools and ultimately into 
the elementary schools of the country. There is a 
good description of the part played in the movement 
by Edward A. Sheldon, the English brand of Pesta- 
lozzianism he promoted, and the influence the move- 
ment had on the country as a whole. 

Mention may be made here of teacher training at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. One does not ordi- 
narily think of teacher training at this first of our 
technical colleges, but it was carried on there, and 
Ricketts (29) gives an excellent account of it. There, 
a full quarter of a century before the founding of 
Oswego, Amos Eaton was teaching in the spirit if 
not with full knowledge of his great Swiss contem- 
porary. A former student of Benjamin Silliman at 
Yale, Eaton trained his students to teach science, 
not just orally by lectures, but by having the students 
themselves perform laboratory demonstrations. 

As Pestalozzianism radiated out of Oswego, so 
Herbartianism spread from Illinois State Normal 
University. Harper (14) had done the research for 
the story of the great institution at Normal, Illinois, 


which has trained such great leaders as DeGarmo, 
Bagley, and the McMurry brothers. 

The story of New York’s first normal school, which 
was made famous by David Perkins Page and which 
was later to become New York’s first teachers col- 
lege, has been chronicled by William and Florence 
French (11). A former dean of the school of educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan, Whitney (35), 
has worked up an account of the first fifty years of 
teacher training at his university, one of the first in 
the United States to establish a chair of education. 
Perhaps the best and most important of the single- 
institution histories is that of Teachers College at 
Columbia University under the joint authorship of 
Cremin and others (8). The far-flung influence of 
this first graduate school of education in the United 
States makes this volume in the bicentennial history 
of Columbia University unusually significant. The 
authors not only deal with the great personalities 
involved in the formation of this institution but 
fortunately give a glimpse of the ideologies which 
moved them. 

A last group of studies stresses even more limited 
aspects of the professional preparation of teachers 
than those hitherto mentioned. Agnew (1), for in- 
stance, has written on administration, McNeil (19) 
on entrance requirements, Napier (22) on curricu- 
lums, and Williamson (36) on just one aspect of 
the curriculum—courses in general theory. In each of 
these cases the main object of research has been an 
analysis of the current situation, with historical as- 
pects of the problem subordinated. McNeil’s study, 
incidentally, is one of the very few which cover 
European precedents as well as American ones. 

Williamson, as did Monroe, stressed a late and 
mature phase of the development of the professional 
study of education, that of theory. Borrowman (6) 
has also penetrated into this area in a very significant 
fashion. Starting with the long-smoldering feud 
between academic and pedagogical faculties, he has 
kept track of variations in its climate of opinion for 
a century or more. While speaking of climate of 
opinion, it may be well to mention one example of 
quite a different kind of historical writing. In address- 
ing himself to the problems of teacher education, 
Rugg (30) has recorded his views by employing an 
historical approach, but he allows his own opinions 
to color his account. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION— 
ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


The collegiate institution devoted exclusively to 
the preparation of teachers had almost completely 
disappeared by 1957. Although the U. S. Office of 
Education continued to list 126 institutions as “pri- 
marily teacher preparatory” (62, p. 8) and the 
“teachers college” classification was retained in most 
reports of student enrollments in higher education, 
these designations had reference to historical origins 
rather than to current programs. Under the impact 
of veteran enrollments following World War II, and 
with the advent of increased student attendance upon 
higher education, most teachers colleges expanded 
their offerings and became, in effect, regional all- 
purpose colleges and small universities. Between 1935 
and 1954, 76 state normal schools, teachers colleges, 
and normal colleges and universities were redesig- 
nated as state colleges or universities by authority of 
State legislatures (9, p. 174-75). More than two 
thirds of the institutions classified as teachers colleges 
in 1957 offered degree programs in fields other than 
teacher education. 

In each of the United States in 1957, the majority 
of all colleges and universities, both public and 
private, were engaged in teacher education. In the 
same year, of the colleges and universities listed in 
the Directory of Higher Education (62) approxi- 
mately two out of three were approved by a legal 
agency for the Preparation of teachers. This fact 
indicates that the problems of government, and of 
organization and administration, of institutions pre- 
Paring teachers are the problems of government and 
of organization and administration of colleges and 
universities generally. See COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
— GOVERNMENT and COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. This article will 
include a discussion of the national and state agencies 
and groups, both legal and advisory, that control and 
influence teacher education, and the problems of 
organization and administration of teacher education 
in teachers colleges and multipurpose institutions. 

NATIONAL-LEVEL ORGANIZATION AND 
CONTROL. The Committee on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education issued in 
1949 a brief analytical study of national leadership 
for teacher education (26). It was emphasized that 
although centralized control and policy formulation 
for teacher education would be repugnant to the 
basic principles of the American educational system, 
there existed a decided need for leadership at the 
national level. The U. S. Office of Education was 
identified as the one governmental agency exerting 
leadership influence, although teacher education had 
never received great attention within the program 
or the structure of the Office. The Committee con- 
cluded that chief reliance for leadership and influence 
would be on independent, voluntary professional 
organization. Some 52 national organizations and 
agencies were identified as having appreciable con- 
cern with and influence upon teacher education. The 
National Education Association, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, and the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education were identified as 
the strong agencies around which leadership could 
develop. 

Another highly influential national-level agency is 
the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, established in 1946 (46, p. 
238-39). The Commission consists of nine members 
and is charged with developing a continuous pro- 
gram of improvement in teacher education and 
professional standards. It holds annual summer con- 
ferences which have had marked influence upon the 
course of teacher education, manages the high-school 
and college-student organizations of the N.E.A., and 
issues a wide variety of publications, including the 
Journal of Teacher Education (45). 

The AACTE is a national organization of institu- 
tions engaged in the preparation of teachers. Through 
biennial Schools for Executives, annual meetings, and 
continuous research it has had great impact upon the 
course of teacher education in the United States (25, 
31). 

In spite of the existence of these potent agencies, 
the need identified by the Committee on Teacher 
Education in 1949 for coordination of effort and 
influence at the national level still exists. The Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education of the ACE at 
one time attempted the coordinative function; the 
AACTE has a Committee on Coordination with 
somewhat the same purpose in view. Yet the multi- 
Plicity and discreteness of national organizations in 
teacher education were perhaps even greater in 1957 
than in 1949. Entry into the field of teacher educa- 
tion by the National Science Foundation, various 
learned societies, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (25, 38, 40), and other 
Organizations demonstrated anew the complexity of 


the national scene and the wastefulness of overlap- 
ping efforts. 

Accreditation of professional programs is one 
channel for exerting national leadership and affecting 
practice (27, 58). Stinnett (59) made a valuable 
study of the evolution of national accreditation for 
professional curricula in 1951 and advanced pro- 
posals for the improvement of accreditation for 
teacher education which have been largely translated 
into reality since that date. National accreditation 
for teacher education was first performed by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, begin- 
ning in 1923. Two other national associations of 
collegiate institutions engaged in teacher education 
were formed later, and in 1948 the three organiza- 
tions merged to form the AACTE. In 1951, of the 
estimated 1200 institutions engaged in teacher prepa- 
ration 246 were accredited by the AACTE. Accredit- 
ing standards and policies of the AACTE, and its 
influence, were felt to be inadequate because: (a) 
it was strictly an institutional organization, (b) its 
membership included very few independent private 
colleges, and (c) its total membership was too small. 
Between 1948 and 1951, negotiations were under- 
taken to devise a new national accrediting organiza- 
tion which would have a broader base of support. 
Stinnett (59) proposed that such an organization 
should have representation from (a) all types of col- 
leges educating teachers, (b) the organized teaching 
profession, and (c) the state and local educational 
authorities. In 1952-53 the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education was formed 
along the lines recommended by Stinnett, and it took 
over the accrediting function for all teacher educa- 
tion on July 1, 1954 (3). Considerable opposition to 
NCATE developed in its first two years, originating 
with colleges somewhat fearful of its structure, but 
through the National Commission on Accrediting 
these difficulties were apparently resolved and by 
1956 membership in NCATE had begun to expand 
rapidly. The NCATE is composed of 19 members, 
three appointed by the National Committee on Ac- 
crediting, seven by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, one by the Council 
of Chief State School Officer, one by the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification, six by the NEA National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, and one by the National School Boards 
Association. The stated purpose of the council is “the 
improvement of teacher education in the United 
States through: (a) the formulation of policies, 
standards, and procedures for the accreditation of 
institutional programs of teacher education, (b) the 
accreditation of programs of teacher education . . . è 
(c) the encouragement of constituent organizations 
and other groups in the performance of their respec- 
tive roles in the improvement of teacher education” 
(43). 

STATE-LEVEL ORGANIZATION AND CON- 
TROL, At the state level, teacher education is con- 
trolled and influenced by legal agencies, legislative 
provisions, and advisory groups. This section will 
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discuss the state organization for government of 
teacher education, state agencies which control 
teacher education through statutes and education 
officials, and state advisory councils and commissions. 

Governing Boards. When normal schools and 
teachers colleges were being established, it was quite 
logical in some states to make their governing board 
the state board of education. In many states, how- 
ever, state boards of education did not exist at that 
time. In some of these, a single governing board was 
established to operate the newcomers to the college 
scene; in others, each normal school or teachers 
college was given a separate board. In only a very 
few states were normal schools or teachers colleges 
entrusted to already established governing bodies for 
higher education. Thus was established a pattern of 
governance which for two or three decades made 
the teachers college a separate variety of state-sup- 
ported higher education institution (5, 15). 

Teachers colleges, however, have become general- 
purpose institutions in large degree, and after 1940 
there was a strong tendency to absorb these colleges 
into a state system of higher education (5, p. 107; 
12, p. 174-75). The movement toward state system- 
ization had made little impact upon governing-board 
structure by 1957, but some manifestations were in 
evidence. In 21 states multiple-institution boards had 
been established (15, p. 161), and in at least ten 
states a coordinating board for public higher educa- 
tion had been created (12). Beach and Will (9) 
reported in 1955 upon each state’s provisions for 
the management of higher education. At that time 
the situation in regard to governing boards for 
teachers colleges and their state college counterparts 
was: (a) in 14 states, all such colleges were governed 
by the state board of education; (b) in 9 states, a 
single board separate from the state board of educa- 
tion and separate from the governing board of other 
higher-education institutions governed all “teachers 
colleges”; (c) in 10 states, each “teachers college” 
had a separate governing board; (d) in 15 states, all 
state colleges and universities were governed by a 
single board for higher education, separate from the 
state board of education. 

The Council of State Governments made a compre- 
hensive survey of state-supported higher education 
in 1951 (15). One aspect of the survey had to do 
with the independence of governing boards. A sample 
of 162 governing boards (controlling 361 state col- 
leges and universities) was asked the extent to which 
they had full and final authority over (a) admission 
requirements; (b) extension, adult programs, and 
others to be maintained; (c) graduation requirements; 
(d) degrees to be offered; and (e) programs or 
courses to be offered. Two thirds of the boards said 
they had full and final authority over all five matters, 
and only 10 percent reported that their authority 
was not full and final over any of the five. Limitations 
of authority were exercised by central administrative 
agencies or by legislative enactments. 

Other Legal Agencies. The character of teacher 
education in each state is profoundly influenced by 
State government acting through teacher certification 


and approval of institutions for teacher preparation. 
With minor exceptions, the states—through statutes 
and through their education officialsk—are the sole 
teacher certification authorities (66, p. 193). The 
extent to which the details of certification regulations 
are embodied in statutes varies decidedly between 
states, but in general the state department of educa- 
tion has broad powers to influence teacher education 
through its administration of the certification laws. 
Its influence is brought to bear both through regu- 
latory actions and through leadership and consultative 
relationships (8). 

Approval of institutions for teacher preparation is 
a power exercised by at least 42 of the 48 state 
governments. Stinnett (58, p. 35) reported that in 
1952, 38 states had vested legal powers for institu- 
tional approval in the state education agency. The 
bases for approval ranged from very scant indications 
of program satisfaction to comprehensive investiga- 
tions guided by detailed criteria. 

Frazier (23), Herge (29), and Stinnett and Um- 
stattd (60) report studies of organization and pro- 
cedures employed by state departments of education 
in discharging their teacher-education functions. For 
two decades there has been a steady trend toward 
the establishment of a single division within the state 
department of education to handle all certification 
and institutional approval duties and to provide con- 
sultative leadership for colleges and universities. 
Herge reported in 1956, however, that the trend was 
far from realization in many state departments of 
education, and that the position of Director of 
Teacher Education and Certification was not then 
professionally established. Consultative relationships, 
according to Herge, were gradually succeeding regu- 
latory functions as the chief occupation of state 
department of education officials, Actual direction 
of teachers colleges was being transferred away from 
state departments of education, and services to all 
colleges in the state were being stressed (29). 

Stinnett and Umstattd reported a decided growth 
in the use of cooperative procedures for framing the 
teacher-education policies and regulations of state 
departments of education. In 1951 there existed in 
all states some regularized machinery for enlisting 
advisory assistance in determining and interpreting 
state regulations for certification and institutional 
approval (60, p. 272). 

Advisory and Developmental Agencies. State coun- 
cils on teacher education have played a considerable 
role in shaping the development of teacher educa- 
tion. A national work-conference on state councils 
on teacher education held in 1948 issued a manual 
on state council operation (28) and defined a state 
council on teacher education as “a definitely organ- 
ized body, continuing in nature, meeting at least 
semiannually, carrying out cooperative projects con- 
tinuously to coordinate teacher education efforts in 
the state and having membership representing at 
least (a) the state department of education, (b) the 
State education association, and (c) individual col- 
leges and universities.” In 1948, 19 states had coun- 
cils meeting the definition fully, and 11 others had 
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groups nearly corresponding to the definition. Stinnett 
and Umstattd (60, p. 272) reported 28 such councils 
in operation in 1951. Wiggins (64) presented a case 
history of one state council in operation and attrib- 
uted to it many encouraging developments in teacher 
education in Georgia. 

In several states annual conferences and study 
sessions of persons concerned with teacher education 
have played key roles in the development of teacher 
education. Practically all states have a commission of 
the state education association which organizes such 
conferences and carries on continuous study of 
teacher-education programs (60). Various special- 
interest professional associations, such as the Asso- 
ciation for Student Teaching, are also active at the 
state level in leadership capacities, 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE. 
Various studies have been made of internal admin- 
istrative structure of colleges and universities with 
programs for teacher education, but they reveal few 
distinctive characteristics that are due to the teacher- 
education function (11, 13, 24, 42, 52). This section 
will, however, point out some of the typical admin- 
istrative provisions for the implementation of both 
undergraduate and graduate programs as well as field 
services. Separate and specialized administrative pro- 
visions are typically made for student teaching. 
Standing committees which have coordinative and 
executive functions are common. The student person- 
nel program frequently has close and official ties with 
procedures for admission to teacher education and 
selection of those eligible for student teaching. 

Program Organization and Supervision. Admin- 
istrative provisions for the development and super- 
vision of instructional programs within teacher- 
education institutions are far from uniform. No 
research projects are reported which undertook 
comparative evaluations of differing styles of organ- 
ization or sought to trace the direct effects of admin- 
istrative patterns. Investigative literature is confined 
almost exclusively to (a) normative descriptions of 
current practice and (b) reports of jury-type judg- 
ments regarding the desirability of certain organiza- 
tional features. Most investigations have confined 
themselves or their reports to teachers colleges (in- 
stitutions originally established to be teacher-educa- 
tion institutions primarily), liberal-arts colleges, or 
universities. Each of these will be treated separately 
in the following paragraphs. 

In teachers colleges a decided trend toward de- 
pendence upon faculty-wide efforts at curriculum 
construction seems evident, with steadily decreasing 
dependence upon curriculum-making by outside 
agencies or by administrative officials of the college. 
The National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
reported in 1933 that curriculums were made by 
five agencies: the president, department heads, offi- 
cials of the state department of education, curriculum 
committees, and the faculty as a whole, with com- 
binations of several agencies considerably in vogue 
(63, Vol. 3, p. 50-51). In 1944 Offner (51, p. 77- 
98) reported on curriculum-making in teachers col- 
leges in three states with highly unified systems and 
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centralized control: New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. Although college officials and state 
department of education officials still placed great 
emphasis upon the importance of uniformity and 
outside determination of curriculums, in the period 
between 1930 and 1944 Offner reported notable in- 
creases in the use of local curriculum committees 
and faculty studies. 

The Commission on Teacher Education of the 
ACE conducted a cooperative study involving cur- 
riculum development with twenty institutions, in- 
cluding seven teachers colleges, between 1939 and 
1942, and issued a report on its experiences in 1944 
(6). According to the report, effective curriculum 
modification efforts were dependent in large degree 
upon the extent to which faculty-group approaches 
were used. 

The Morrison study (42) revealed preponderant 
reliance in teachers colleges upon the dean of the 
college as chief administrative officer for all in- 
struction, although presidents in some institutions 
performed some instructional functions. Standing 
committees were relied upon to perform coordina- 
tive duties, but administrative authority over instruc- 
tion was typically delegated from the dean of the 
college to department heads. One frequent exception 
eccurred—directors of student teaching or campus 
laboratory schools were sometimes independent of 
departmental supervision. 

With the growth in size of teachers colleges and 
the evolution toward multipurpose curriculums, it 
has become increasingly difficult for the dean of the 
college to exercise developmental and supervisory 
leadership for each curriculum offered. One emerging 
administrative pattern, according to Miller (39), is 
the establishment of a Division of Teacher Education 
which is composed of the departments offering pro- 
fessional education courses and representatives of 
other instructional departments and the student per- 
sonnel service. The head of this division serves as 
administrative officer for the entire teacher-education 
program. Another pattern is the appointment of a 
Coordinator of Teacher Education, with an advisory* 
committee. A third pattern is the use of a standing 
all-college committee as an administrative agency. 

Administrative organization for teacher education 
in liberal-arts colleges received incidental attention 
in the National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
(63), the cooperative study of the Committee on the 
Preparation of Secondary School Teachers in Col- 
leges of Liberal Arts of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools (14), and 
the cooperative study of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the ACE (6). Typical was the absence 
of any distinctive provisions for supervision or de- 
velopment of programs. The department of education 
usually had jurisdiction over education courses only, 
and the registrar handled recommendations for cer- 
tification. Curriculum revision was accomplished 
chiefly by special studies involving representative 
committees sponsored by the college dean, and this 
practice was apparently growing in prevalence be- 
tween 1930 and 1945. By 1945 there appeared to be 
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agreement that teacher education in liberal-arts col- 
leges should be identified as a responsibility of some 
particular agency (41). A cross-sectional standing 
committee was recommended as the preferred agency. 
In 1953 Lynn’s study (37) of a few selected institu- 
tions indicated the almost universal existence of some 
administrative agency for coordinative purposes. In 
1952 Jensen (33) described the Institute for Teacher 
Education at Grinnell College as an all-college or- 
ganizational structure for centralizing responsibility 
for teacher education in a liberal-arts college. Con- 
ference reports and college catalogues made frequent 
reference to the existence of college councils on 
teacher education, but no definitive study of the role, 
composition, or functions of such councils was avail- 
able. 

In universities, administrative organization for 
teacher education is marked as much by diversity as 
by similarity. Hubbell (30) and O’Leary (52) have 
contributed helpful studies of the origins and evolu- 
tion of university schools or departments of educa- 
tion. In some cases universities began with the con- 
ception of operating a separate college for teachers 
within the university. In most universities, however, 
the present school or college of education had its 
origin with the establishment of chairs (or depart- 
ment ) of pedagogy or education. Between 1900 and 
1920 the departments of education typically evolved 
into colleges of education with the power to prescribe 
degree patterns and award professional degrees. In 
some universities the college of education was given a 
virtual monopoly over the undergraduate preparation 
of teachers. In the majority of universities, however, 
the college of education became only one of several 
academic units responsible for curriculums for the 
education of teachers. Power to recommend students 
for certification frequently resided in an agency out- 
side of the college of education; colleges of arts and 
sciences, fine arts, agriculture, home economics, and 
business administration often had independent juris- 
diction over degree patterns for teachers (24, 49). 
Very few colleges of education controlled courses 
other than education; and courses dealing with peda- 
gogy, methods, and even student teaching were com- 
monly offered outside the college of education 
(19). 

Generally speaking, the period between 1930 and 
1945 was characterized by efforts to coordinate and 
unify teacher preparation programs on university 
campuses, a movement stimulated by changing re- 
quirements and procedures for legal certification of 
teachers (16, 18, 20, 22, 32, 35, 61). A few of these 
efforts tended toward the establishment of a “strong” 
college of education, with responsibilities parallel to 
those of schools of law and engineering. A few, in 
effect, made the college of education chiefly a service 
center for other academic divisions. Most efforts at 
reorganization, however, attempted to establish for- 
mal administrative machinery to improve collabora- 
tion and joint efforts between the college of education 
and other administrative units. Joint appointments of 
professors, standing committees for curriculum de- 
velopment, and coordinating cabinets or councils 
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were typical means employed. The Commission on 
Teacher Education of the ACE in its cooperative 
study placed great emphasis upon developing pro- 
grams of all-university collaboration in the education 
of teachers, and stated that its experience gave con- 
vincing evidence that the all-university style of or- 
ganization was conducive to continuous improvement 
of teacher-education programs (2, 6), 

Stiles (57) reported in 1945 upon a study of ad- 
ministrative organization in 84 representative univer- 
sities. Sixty percent of these had separate colleges of 
education. Very few such colleges had exclusive juris- 
diction over teacher education, and 31 percent had 
established an all-university council or committee to 
perform planning and liaison functions. The present 
writer has unpublished data revealing that the uni- 
versity council plan of organization has been adopted 
quite widely between 1952 and 1957. Such university 
councils are typically composed of 9 to 15 members 
appointed by the president of the university, with the 
dean of the college of education an ex officio chair- 
man. These bodies typically have two functions of 
a regulatory type—approving curriculum patterns for 
official teacher-education programs and recommend- 
ing students for certification. Their chief functions, 
however, fall in the realm of planning and coordina- 
tion, and they pay special attention to the develop- 
ment of cooperative enterprises. Value most often 
claimed is that they furnish an official channel of 
communication between the college of education and 
other units (53). 

Studies by Armstrong (4), Clarke (13), and Lynn 
(37) made between 1950 and 1954 revealed disjunc- 
tion and vagueness of administrative control as a 
persistent problem in universities, and recommended 
increased unification for curriculum purposes. In 
general, internal administration of colleges of educa- 
tion seems to follow either departmental or standing- 
committee lines, with the faculty making most of 
the important curriculum decisions and the dean 
exercising chiefly executive and fiscal functions. In 
the midst of this diffused and somewhat chaotic situ- 
ation, no studies have yet been reported which 
attempt to appraise or compare varying patterns of 
university organization and administration for teacher 
education. 

Graduate Work. In 1949-50, 191 institutions 
offered graduate work in teacher education (58, p- 
35), with 109 of these offering the doctorate. Addi- 
tional former state teachers colleges added masters’ 
degrees to their offerings between 1950 and 1957. In 
the college-type institution, graduate work in educa- 
tion is usually controlled by the same machinery 
provided for undergraduate curriculums. However, 
there appears to be a steady trend toward the creation 
of separate control bodies—such as a graduate coun- 
cil ora director of graduate studies—even in these 
institutions (48). 

The Fiftieth Yearbook, Part I, of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (47) was devoted 
to a critical examination of graduate study in educa- 
tion. Replies to a questionnaire on form of organiza- 
tion indicated that in 41 institutions offering the 
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PhD in education, control of the degree program 
rested universally with the graduate school and not 
with the college of education. In 40 institutions offer- 
ing the EdD degree, control rested with the graduate 
school in 25 instances and with the college of educa- 
tion in 15 cases. All master of arts degrees were 
controlled by the graduate schools, and control of 
master of education degrees was distributed almost 
equally between graduate schools and colleges of 
education (47, p. 357-62). 

In universities, the college of education typically 
operates as a single department in the graduate 
school, further complicating the administrative or- 
ganization within colleges of education. Frequently, 
a graduate council or committee has administrative 
responsibilities for graduate work which parallel the 
authority of the dean over faculty and undergraduate 
programs in the college of education. 

Field Services. A survey of practices in extension 
and field services was conducted by the Studies and 
Standards Committee of the AACTE in 1952 (1). 
Of the 180 institutions covered, 161 offered field 
services for academic credit and 137 offered noncredit 
field services of widely varying kinds. In 89 percent of 
the institutions administrative control of field services 
resided in an officer directly responsible to either the 
president or the dean. In universities, noncredit field 
services were typically administered by the college 
of education, usually through a bureau structure, and 
credit services were administered by a university di- 
vision of extension. Various types of advisory com- 
mittees were employed in policy determination and 
program evaluation. 

Student Teaching. Rucker (54) analyzed trends in 
student teaching between 1932 and 1952. He reported 
increasing amounts of time devoted to the student 
teaching experience, a decided tendency to make 
student teaching a full-time experience for each stu- 
dent, introduction of laboratory experiences prior to 
student teaching, and increased use of off-campus 
locations for student teaching. The campus school is 
still used for student teaching experiences, but the 
majority of student teaching was done in off-campus 
situations in 1952 (7, 55). Studies of AACTE mem- 
ber institutions (7, 13, 36) revealed from 40 to 50 
percent using off-campus student teaching at the 
elementary-school level and 60 to 75 percent at the 
secondary level. Administration of the campus labora- 
tory school and of the student teaching program 
within that school are frequently divided between 
two coordinate officers. Chief reliance for supervision 
of student teachers in campus schools is upon the 
individual cooperating (classroom) teacher. 

In a survey of 88 Catholic colleges and universities, 
Davis (17, p. 69) found two patterns for administra- 
tion and supervision of off-campus student teaching. 
In one pattern, followed by 70 percent of the institu- 
tions, a single director of student teaching was em- 
ployed by the college to administer and give general 
supervision to the program; practically all supervision 
of students was done by the individual cooperating 
teachers. The other pattern, used by 25 percent of 
the institutions, was to provide a team of college 


personnel consisting of a director and several super- 
visors to provide practically all administration and 
supervision. Similar results appear in other reports 
of surveys (7, 36, 55, 56). Typical programs involve 
a campus school and from 5 to 25 off-campus schools 
in one to ten different school systems. Cooperating 
teachers in school systems are usually approved by 
the college, but flexible standards for selecting such 
teachers are in vogue. A few universities provide a 
full-time college supervisor for each twenty off- 
campus student placements, but the typical ratio is 
30 or 35 to 1. A significant proportion of colleges 
and universities provide only “trouble-shooting” col- 
lege supervision. The vast majority of off-campus 
cooperating teachers receive small stipends of $20 to 
$50 per semester per student from the college. Formal 
contracts governing student teaching arrangements 
between colleges and universities are rare. Functions 
of the college supervisor are stimulative, morale- 
building, and meliorative with only a few instances of 
synthesizing teaching being reported (10, 36, 50). 

Jewett (34) conducted an interesting study of stu- 
dent teaching arrangements in 91 cities with popula- 
tions above 100,000. All but five were sites for 
student teaching, and most had students from several 
—5 to 15—institutions. The majority of these systems 
had adopted rather stringent rules and regulations 
governing the number of students to be assigned 
simultaneously to a single school, the pay for coop- 
erating teachers, the extent of student activities, and 
similar matters. The investigator attributed the preva- 
lence of regulation to the confusion and lack of effi- 
ciency in college supervision and recommended a 
single coordinating officer or office to handle all 
student-teaching matters. 

Wiggins (65) described the Georgia state plan for 
off-campus student teaching, unique in its provision 
for training of cooperating teachers, for stipends for 
cooperating teachers paid from state funds and for 
cooperative arrangements between colleges to provide 
supervision for student teachers. 

Relative effectiveness of different organizations for 
student teaching has not been subjected to critical 
analysis in any reported investigations. Composite 
judgment was summarized by the NCATE in its 1957 
Standards (44, p. 20) as follows: (a) A working 
relationship assuring za effective program should 
exist between the institution and the school or schools 
in which laboratory experiences are provided. This 
should make for effective planning, unhampered ad- 
ministration, adequate supervision, and careful eval- 
uation. If off-campus schools are used, they should 
be of high quality and the faculty personnel of the 
schools should participate as full partners in all 
aspects of the program. (b) College supervision, 
student participation, and the relationship of super- 
vising teachers to the institution should not suffer 
because of location of the laboratory school. (c) 
The institution should provide adequate supervision 
of student teachers by well-qualified members of the 
regular college faculty, as well as by responsible 
supervising teachers in the schools. The relative re- 
sponsibilities of college faculty supervisors and super- 
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vising teachers in the schools should be clearly 
defined. 

Student Personnel Programs. A comprehensive 
study of student personnel programs in colleges and 
universities which were members of the AACTE was 
reported in 1949 (21). The trend was clearly toward 
grouping all phases of student personnel work for 
administrative purposes into one major division 
headed by an officer directly responsible to the chief 
executive officer of the institution. However, current 
practice at that time was for the administrative re- 
sponsibility for academic advising and counseling to 
be separate from responsibility for student welfare 
services (21, p. 232-34). Thirty-four colleges of edu- 
cation within universities participated in the study. 
Several of them reported the existence of student per- 
sonnel sections under direct administration of the 
dean of the college, listed as specialized teacher-edu- 
cation services supplementary to university-wide pro- 
visions (21, p. 217-29). 

The subcommittee responsible for this study enun- 
ciated the following basic principles for organization 
and administration of student personnel services (21, 
p. 11): (a) Student personnel administration requires 
the personnel point of view. (b) Personnel adminis- 
tration must coordinate its efforts with other divisions 
of administration. (c) In promoting the students’ 
educational progress the teaching faculty should serve 
as counselors to the students; and representatives 
from the faculty, together with the Dean of Instruc- 
tion, the Registrar, and the Director of Student Per- 
sonnel should serve as a policy committee for this 
phase of the program. (d) In caring for the personal 
and social needs, numerous special agencies and 
policy committees must work coordinately with the 
central personnel office and with the faculty coun- 
selors. (e) Personnel administration may well be 
described as a centralized, coordinated, distributed 
responsibility. 


SEPTEMBER 1957 Laurence D. HAskEw 
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TEACHER EDUCATION— 
PROGRAMS 


In spite of increasing criticism of the nation’s pro- 
cedures for the education of teachers, particularly in 
relation to the role which teacher education plays in 
determining the character of curriculum and method 
in the elementary and secondary schools, there has 
been remarkably little basic research in teacher edu- 
cation during the past decade. Rugg (66) concluded, 
after talking with one thousand college teachers in 
ninety colleges, that institutions were not “vigorously” 
rethinking their respective programs for teacher edu- 
cation. Specifically, he found that instructors in edu- 
cation in liberal-arts colleges and universities were 
relatively less concerned than were those in state col- 
leges and teachers colleges. 

A concern for the establishment of new and im- 
proved programs characterized the 1955 conference 
of the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards (60). This conference re- 
ported frontier practices throughout the country, 
arranged in sections on: (a) the content of preservice 
programs, (b) the organization and support of 
teacher education, (c) the staff of teacher-education 
programs, (d) the teacher-education student, and 
(e) postgraduate development of teaching compe- 
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tence. This comprehensive survey of developing prac- 
tices represents a more affirmative assessment than 
Rugg had expressed. A concern for research related 
directly to on-the-job improvement has been ex- 
pressed by such spokesmen as Corey (23), who has 
emphasized the importance of “action research” 
throughout the educational enterprise as an important 
means of teacher education. Others have expressed 
concern regarding the role of research in teacher 
education. In 1952 Washburne (81) urged before 
the American Educational Research Association that 
educators sponsor a planned attack upon the salient 
questions for which we do not now have research- 
based answers. 

In a similar vein, but on a broader scale, Auston 
(2) argued for a systematic review and synthesis of 
existing research findings, and for the identification 
of a value system for educational research which 
would focus on the methodologies and techniques of 
that research. Historical perspective on the character 
of educational research was provided by Shannon 
(74), who examined studies made in education be- 
tween 1909 and 1952, classified them into types, and 
identified them with “teaching,” “curriculum,” or 
“administration.” Relatively few of these studies were 
directed at teacher education, although many have 
investigated the practice of teaching, its character- 
istics, and the identification and measurement of its 
components. 

PURPOSES OF TEACHER EDUCATION. Sur- 
prisingly little research, as distinct from subjective 
discussion, has been undertaken during the past dec- 
ade on the purposes or basic principles of teacher 
education. Of course, some notable reflections of pro- 
fessional opinion have been produced, such as the 
several reports of summer conferences of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards (55, 56, 59), several yearbooks of 
the Association for Student Teaching, and a succes- 
sion of excellent articles in the Journal of Teacher 
Education. Shizuko (75) surveyed the trends in pro- 
gram development in five representative teacher- 
education institutions, as reflected by the opinions 
of the responsible administrative leaders on those 
several campuses, and identified several features that 
were considered particularly “forward-looking,” 

A much more elaborate review of current trends 
was reported by Bond and Hockett (9) on the basis 
of a survey of 42 institutions which prepare teachers. 
This analysis was focused separately on the secondary 
and the elementary schools, and indicated the extent 
to which these trends were evidenced on these 
campuses. Rather full descriptions of 12 representa- 
tive programs for teacher education, written by repre- 
sentatives of these institutions, are reported in this 
volume. 

Travers and others (79) attempted to appraise the 
stated objectives of one hundred teacher-education 
institutions by comparing their respective catalog 
statements with objectives contained in 15 published 
studies made since the National Survey of Teacher 
Education in 1933. Another effort to find some com- 
mon ground of values was made on behalf of the 
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Connecticut Governor’s Fact Finding Committee 
(78) and represented the composite opinion of the 
faculties of the state’s five publicly supported teacher- 
education institutions regarding “principles underly- 
ing an effective program of teacher education.” 
Twelve statements of principle were evolved: each 
was supported with a brief illustrative or explanatory 
statement. 

In 1948 Horrocks (38) studied the then current 
issues and trends through an analysis of responses 
to 15 questions regarding the preparation of second- 
ary-school teachers. The most important feature of 
this study was the author’s review of the historical 
background of the major contemporary trends and 
issues. Borrowman (10) has provided another full 
historical view of the currently debated relationship 
between the liberal and the technical in teacher edu- 
cation. The liberal-professional issue has received 
much attention in the journals during the past decade, 
but has been subjected to almost no controlled re- 
search to discover precisely what the differences of 
opinion are or what various segments of the 
concerned population really believe, desire, or under- 
stand. Butts (16) has, however, furnished an inter- 
esting international perspective on the issue in 
reporting in 1957 the relative roles of the liberal and 
the professional components in the education of 
teachers in England, Australia, France, Italy, and 
Ceylon. He found throughout these countries that 
prospective elementary teachers receive relatively 
heavy preparation in technique, with relatively little 
preparation in subject matter, in comparison with the 
prevailing emphases in the United States. As a result, 
he found their institutions suffering from a poor 
reputation. He concluded that students of elementary 
education consequently tend to come from lower 
social, economic, and intellectual classes. In contrast, 
Prospective secondary-school teachers earn degrees 
from academic colleges and universities, frequently 
with no technical preparation to teach. Butts found 
the secondary-school teachers generally to be more 
sharply specialized and less liberally educated than 
their counterparts in this country. 

Burton (15) viewed another facet of the current 
controversy over the role of the teacher-education 
institution. He undertook to gather some evidence re- 
lating to the complaint that modern certification 
requirements have been influenced unduly by “edu- 
cationists.” He obtained the opinions of the chief state 
school officers and/or the directors of teacher educa- 
tion of 43 states regarding the actual sources of 
certification laws and their best judgment and belief 
as to the influence of educationists upon those laws. 
He found that: (a) certification requirements have 
been for some time and are now increasingly deter- 
mined by cooperative committees or commissions on 
which a wide diversity of lay and professional groups 
Is represented; (b) administration of these require- 
ments is increasingly flexible and cooperative; (c) 
school workers in the field are increasingly active 
in determining the regulations; (d) there is no evi- 
dence of any increment of professional requirements 
resulting from selfish pressure; and (e) the respon- 
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sible state officers appear to be doing a sincere pro- 
fessional job on this problem. 

ORGANIZATION AND SEQUENCE. There have 
been many program descriptions within the past ten 
or fifteen years, and these reports are perhaps symbolic 
of a developmental period in which larger enroll- 
ments, new staff additions, changing demands, and 
increased criticism have tended to encourage new 
programs and new combinations in teacher education. 
At any rate, the following reports seem to suggest 
the major trends of the postwar years. Apple and 
Schunert (1) described efforts to group undergrad- 
uate professional learnings into a familiar three-level 
pattern: “The School as a Social Institution,” “The 
Adolescent and How He Learns,” and “The Teaching 
Process,” followed by student teaching. This program, 
at San Diego State College, features a component 
of in-school experience at each level and an effort at 
an integration of experiences at each of the three 
levels. Wey (82) reported a somewhat more radical 
departure from the traditional professional sequence 
—the development of a year-long professional core 
course. This integrated one-instructor course, given 
18 quarter hours of credit and taken in the senior 
year, was evolved from a faculty study of graduates’ 
opinions and from the observation and evaluation of 
their performance as teachers. 

Not so typical, but very interesting as a straight- 
forward expression of conservative philosophy, is 
Donovan’s description (27) of a professional pro- 
gram based upon traditional Jesuit pedagogy. This 
program, at Boston College, undertakes to coordinate 
horizontally with other studies at each level, and to 
develop vertically in a logical progression from 
“History of Education” and “The School in American 
Life” as freshman courses, through “Human Growth 
and Development” and “Psychology of Learning” as 
sophomore courses, and “Curriculum Materials and 
Teaching Methods” and “Teaching (the several sub- 
jects) in the Elementary School” in the junior year. 
“Student Teaching and Related Seminars” and a 
course on reading, tests and measurements, and phi- 
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losophy following student teaching constitute the 
offerings for the senior year. Here is a deliberate 
denial of the currently popular trends toward inte- 
grated laboratory experiences throughout teacher ed- 
ucation, toward the integration of learnings into 
“block” courses, and toward beginning the profes- 
sional sequence at a point closest to the experience 
of the learner. 

One of the best single sources of program descrip- 
tions, carefully organized to represent a wide range 
of responses to the major current issues, is Teacher 
Education: the Decade Ahead (60). The programs 
of Troy State Teachers College, Brooklyn College, 
and Carleton College are cited as illustrations of the 
allocation of student time to the several components 
of teacher education. Those of Claremont College, a 
group of Massachusetts colleges, and the University 
of Louisville are presented as examples of promising 
methods of providing professional preparation for 
liberal-arts graduates. The use of direct experiences 
in teacher education is illustrated in the programs of 
Emory University and Agnes Scott College, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and the city colleges of New 
York. Michigan State University and Syracuse Uni- 
versity were cited for their respective approaches to 
the cooperative employment of the total institutional 
resources in the improvement of teacher education. 

An additional source of description of current pro- 
gram experimentation is Teacher Education for a 
Free People (25), which culminated the cooperative 
intervisitation experience of the AACTE. Chapters 
on “The Academic Fields in Teacher Education,” 
“The Professional Sequence in Teacher Education,” 
and “Relating the Several Parts of the Teacher Edu- 
cation Program” contain many program descriptions 
and illustrations of trends, principles, and issues. 

The actual distribution of courses in the under- 
graduate program of teacher education has been the 
subject of some study. Cogan (18) made a very use- 
ful analysis of the professional course requirements 
in representative institutions preparing secondary- 
school teachers, as reflected by the 1955-57 catalogs. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS * 


NONSTUDENT-TEACHING 


EDUCATION CREDIT STUDENT TEACHING 
TYPE REQUIREMENTS AS REQUIREMENTS AS REQUIREMENTS IN 
OF A PERCENTAGE OF A PERCENTAGE OF EOU ONION AS 
INSTITUTION TOTAL GRADUATION EDUCATION CREDIT A BERGEN ENB OF, 
TOTAL GRADUATION 
REQUIREMENTS REQUIREMENTS REQUIREMENTS 
Public teachers 
colleges N = 17 20 34 13 
Public liberal-arts 
colleges N = 41 18 29 13 
Private liberal-arts 
colleges N = 12 19 26 14 
Public 
universities N = 29 18 29 13 
Private 
universities N = 11 21 24 16 


* Data from Cogan (18). 
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His findings are given in the accompanying table. 
He reported that although the teachers colleges are 
exceeded only by the private universities in the total 
amount of professional credit required, they require 
less credit in the “theory” courses in education than 
do private institutions in either category. It is signifi- 
cant that the requirements of the different types of 
institutions are so similar. 

The distribution of professional and academic 
components in the programs for elementary-school 
teachers might be expected to be different. Clark 
(17) found the professional component to be some- 
what higher in 1955 in an analysis of the catalogs 
of 68 teachers colleges belonging to the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. He 
reported the following percentages: 


AVERAGE RANGE 
All required work 82.5 62-100 
Nonprofessional requirements 51.0 40-68 
Professional requirements 31.5 16-43 
Electives 17.5 0-38 


This study revealed also that courses in curriculum, 
principles, methods, and materials constituted over 
half of the professional offering for elementary 
teachers, with student teaching accounting for most 
of the rest of the required credit. 

There have been several studies evidencing concern 
regarding what appears to be a decline in the empha- 
sis placed on educational philosophy in teacher edu- 
cation. Brinkley and Jordan (13) found that only 
eight of forty teacher-education institutions in the 
Southwest required philosophy in their respective 
undergraduate programs in 1951. Only 14 offered 
separate philosophy courses, and 17 others offered 
philosophy as an identifiable part of a broader course. 
Nine institutions offered no organized study of philos- 
ophy. This study also reported the several schemes 
of organization represented in existing courses. Rele- 
vant to this question is the study by Freehill (31) 
which undertook to discover any possible relationship 
between characteristic philosophical beliefs and vari- 
ous measures related to teaching behavior. He found 
low correlations between students’ being consciously 
pragmatists, realists, or idealists, as measured by an 
opinionnaire, and ability to think critically, academic 
performance, characteristic optimism, or other intel- 
lectual and emotional traits. The pragmatists seemed 
to be slightly the best thinkers, the realists slightly 
the poorest; the idealists appeared to be relatively low 
on critical thinking and were most pessimistic. The 
uniformly low correlations suggest either the lack of 
real influence of such beliefs upon other personality 
measures, or the invalidity of some or all of the 
Measures used in the study. 

The arrangement of the nonprofessional elements 
in teacher education has concerned many institutions 
but has been subject to almost no research. A report 
by Fulton (32) serves as an example of a college- 
wide reorganization of courses for all teachers. The 
areas of this program are Human Development and 
Behavior, 6 semester hours; Esthetic Achievement, 12 
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semester hours; Social Relationships, 15 semester 
hours; and Organization of Experience—philosophy, 
language, composition, speech, physical education— 
24 semester hours. Aside from the singular lack of 
emphasis upon science and the complete absence of 
requirements in mathematics, this distribution is 
typical of postwar reorganizations of general educa- 
tion. 

Educational Psychology Courses. A search for re- 
ports on studies of individual courses in teacher edu- 
cation in the past decade is not highly productive, 
except with respect to courses in educational psychol- 
ogy. There have been fully as many research projects 
reported which were aimed at the improvement of 
this area as have been reported in all other areas of 
teacher education combined. Although this apparent 
imbalance may be regrettable from the point of view 
of a comprehensive process of understanding and 
improvement in the whole of teacher education, many 
of the studies in this field have pertinence outside 
the area of educational psychology simply as con- 
tributions to the improvement of college teaching. 

A significant contribution to the teaching of edu- 
cational psychology was made in 1953 under the 
sponsorship of the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education. Educational Psychology in Teacher 
Education (61), published by the Society, was the 
report of a coordinated study of: (a) the objectives 
of educational psychology in the education of teach- 
ers, (b) the content of educational psychology, (c) 
the organization of this content, (d) methods of 
instruction in educational psychology, and (e) edu- 
cational psychology in the pattern of teacher educa- 
tion. This entire volume shows a thoughtful and 
apparently representative consideration of this field. 
It is excellently documented, presents provocative 
descriptions of many illustrative situations, and con- 
tains selected bibliographies for all chapters. 

A somewhat similar approach to the development 
of a course in educational psychology was followed 
by a group at Stanford University and reported by 
Klausmeier and Swanson (45) in 1949. This course 
was built through a careful sequence of: (a) deter- 
mining objectives indicative of teaching competence 
expressed in terms of student behavior, (b) develop- 
ing learning experiences implied by the objectives, 
(c) collecting and evaluating evidences of behavioral 
change in the direction of these objectives, and (d) 
systematically refining the course on the basis of this 
evaluation of its apparent effectiveness. This con- 
trolled procedure permitted a drawing of conclusions 
and generalizations which should be of interest to 
teachers of educational psychology generally. 

Luker (47) used a somewhat different approach 
to the validation of topics in educational psychology. 
He surveyed the opinions of 256 classroom teachers 
as to the practical importance of 457 topics in the 
study of psychology. It was found that topics were 
considered important in terms of their respective 
Pertinence to mental hygiene, personality develop- 
ment and adjustment, emotions, learning processes, 
and child development. Luker reported a correlation 
of .71 between the ranking of these topics by class- 
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room teachers and the separate ranking of emphases 
in this field by a group of experts in the field. 

Several studies have been made of the methodology 
of educational psychology courses. Horrocks (39) 
pointed out the frequent inconsistency between the 
teachings of educational psychology and the proce- 
dures by which these teachings are attempted. He 
reported his efforts to make use of student initiative 
and group procedures in improving the quality of 
learning in a course in educational psychology. Mar- 
cuse (48) compared a technique of lecture-recitation 
with a technique of lecture-discussion, finding that 
the latter was slightly more productive in terms of 
scores on the final examination. He found that stu- 
dents who had experienced both techniques had a 
pronounced preference for the discussion over the 
recitation. Morlan (53) raised a question regarding 
the specific utility of the term paper as a technique 
of learning in educational psychology, and found that 
students preferred group projects, forums, individual 
oral reports, reports of observation, and field trips. 
Simpson (76) described a procedure for using the 
teaching-learning situations in his educational psy- 
chology course for developing understandings of goal- 
directed, cooperative learning procedures, Bruce (14) 
reported the use of a year-long study of one child 
by each student as the vehicle for effective learnings 
by the student about child growth and development 
and by the instructor about the student’s potential as 
a teacher. 

Processes of Curriculum Improvement. Some at- 
tention is beginning to be given to the dynamics of 
faculty relationships as important factors in the im- 
provement of programs of teacher education. Sasman 
(72) has contributed the most comprehensive analy- 
sis of faculty relationships in the 1952 yearbook of 
the Association for Student Teaching. Sasman re- 
ported and discussed data gathered from a number 
of institutions with respect to: (a) problems and 
purposes of change in college curriculum, (b) stimu- 
lating recognition of the need for change, and (c) 
facilitating effective group effort within a faculty. 
This volume also contains an extensive collection of 
descriptions of college efforts in curriculum revision 
and improvement. Although this book was written 
specifically for use in improving procedures in insti- 
tutions for teacher education, it is a most realistic 
and practical study of the problems and processes 
involved in bringing about change in any area and 
at any level of the college curriculum. 

Gross (35) reported a study made in 1953 for the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation in which he surveyed the opinions of the 
administrative leaders of 137 institutions with mem- 
bership in the Association regarding obstacles to 
improvement in offerings in general education. These 
opinions, coupled with descriptions of ways by which 
obstacles to change might be overcome, were reported 
by Gross in tabular form and should be useful in 
providing a substantial foundation for further study 
of this problem. 

A detailed description of one institution’s experi- 
ence in bringing about comprehensive reorganization 
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of its undergraduate program of teacher education 
was reported by Washburne (80). This process, at 
Brooklyn College, serves as an example of coopera- 
tion within a faculty in education, a willingness to 
tisk rather complete change, the integration of learn- 
ings previously offered in discrete courses, and the 
development of courses more realistically related to 
the demands of teaching. 

METHODS OF TEACHING. Programs of teacher 
education may obviously be improved not only in 
changed course emphases and sequence, but also in 
the methodology of the courses themselves. Indeed, 
much of the research of the past decade has been 
directed at the evaluation of different methods in 
education courses. This concern has been represented, 
for example, in the 1958 yearbook of the Association 
for Student Teaching, Improving Instruction in Pro- 
fessional Education, produced cooperatively with the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education 
(49). There is in this volume an excellent discussion 
by Martin and Barnett of the dimensions of the 
problem of improvement, and well-documented chap- 
ters by Wheeler and Ulray, respectively, on instruc- 
tional improvement in preparing elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers. An earlier book by Rugg 
(67) provides an interesting historical perspective on 
this problem, rather more as an informative memoir 
of a long-time participant in teacher education than 
as a fully documented piece of historical research. 

Jamrich (40) has reported the most comprehensive 
study in the area of methodology in his survey report 
of current practices in general methods courses. With 
replies from 332 institutions, he found that 70 per- 
cent have general methods courses in their respective 
programs for preparing secondary-school teachers. 
Fifteen of these indicated that their courses had 
recently undergone significant change. Most institu- 
tions placed their methods courses in the education 
sequence prior to student teaching, although there 
seemed to be relatively little planned coordination 
between these courses and student-teaching experi- 
ences. There seemed to be little relationship between 
general methods courses and special methods courses 
in the same institution. Methodology seemed-to be 
orthodox, with lecture, committee work, readings, 
and discussion most commonly used. Eighty percent 
of the courses used a total of 41 different textbooks. 

Differences in effect among sharply different teach- 
ing methods are very difficult to identify. Guetzkow 
and others (36), in an elaborate experiment involving 
865 general psychology students, failed to discover 
significant differences among recitation, discussion, 
and tutorial methods in final examination marks, in 
scores on the USAFI psychological test, in a test on 
popular misconceptions in the area of psychology, 
in a measure of enlightened concept of parenthood, 
or in a measure of analytical attitude. Contrary to 
current expectations, the recitation groups were 
slightly superior in plans to continue in psychology 
and in the number of later courses actually taken. 

Wispé (85) found that the difference between a 
teacher-dominated introductory course and one or- 
ganized on student interests was not reflected in the 
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final examination performance of students in the first 
quartile. Those in the lowest achievement group 
seemed to benefit from being in the teacher-domi- 
nated sections. Fifty-one percent of the students, the 
majority of whom were in the permissive sections, 
desired more direction than they had received. Only 
23 percent desired more permissiveness. 

Ruja (68) compared lecture and discussion in 
philosophy and psychology classes, and found lecture 
to be significantly better in preparing for the final 
examination in psychology, but not in philosophy. 
There was no significant difference in gains in per- 
sonal-emotional adjustment or in gains in favorable 
attitudes toward the instructor, but the discussion 
resulted in better acquaintance with fellow students. 
Bills (7) found the same lack of significant difference 
between the academic results of a “group-centered” 
method and a “lecture-discussion” method in general 
psychology. 

Under what conditions do students think that they 
are most alert in college classes? Brinkley (12) kept 
records of the impressions of students in a general 
methods course over a period of twenty years, and 
found that students differ widely in their own aware- 
ness of learning. They listed the following academic 
situations in the order of their apparent stimulation 
value: taking a written examination, participation in 
a group discussion, preparing a paper, studying alone, 
taking an oral quiz, engaging in extracurricular activ- 
ity, working in a science laboratory, listening to a 
lecture, studying with others, and listening to a 
student report. 

Bendig (5) investigated the relationships between 
the apparent presence of teaching competence and of 
empathy in instructors, as judged by their respective 
students, and several measures of personal traits in 
these instructors. Interestingly, he found a very low 
correlation to exist between the possession of com- 
petence and empathy. He found that being rated 
highly in competence was correlated highly with tests 
of reading skill, .58; vocabulary, .54; and speech, .48. 
There was a negative correlation with masculinity, 
—.44; and with restraint, —.25, as measured by the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. Empa- 
thy, as judged by the students, was correlated nega- 
tively with reading skill, —.39; but positively with 
vocabulary, .25, and with interest in clinical psy- 
chology, .55. Empathy was correlated with the Guil- 
ford-Zimmerman measures of social interest, .46; 
ascendance, .43; and restraint, .47. 

The climate of the classroom, the effect of the 
teacher upon this climate, and the role of climate in 
the learning process have become increasingly inter- 
esting to investigators as they have recognized the 
complex nature of appropriate learnings in the 
Process of teacher education. There has been some 
effort to study these relationships as they bear directly 
upon teacher education. In 1950 Perkins (64) re- 
ported a study of the effects of climate on group 
learning in educational psychology, and in 1951 
Wrightstone (87) discussed some of the possibilities 
and problems of this area of research. Wilson and 
Robbins (84) reported a study aimed at evolving a 
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technique for recording and classifying individual 
performance in a group’s study of a counseling prob- 
lem. Although this study was directly concerned with 
counselor preparation, its findings should be of in- 
terest in teacher education generally, 

EVALUATION. Evaluation is an integral part of 
intelligent planning in any phase of education. In 
teacher education this essential phase of planning 
would seem to be of peculiar importance. Perhaps 
recent criticisms of teacher education and of the 
claims of those engaged directly in the process will 
stimulate the use of more searching and critical eval- 
uation. Barr and Singer (3), who surveyed research 
literature in teacher education for the period 1940-41, 
found much planning but little evaluation. The analy- 
sis of the literature in this period grouped the studies 
into three categories: (a) discovery of the consensus, 
(b) the survey of practice, and (c) follow-up studies 
of teacher performance. A tabulation of data sources 
in 79 studies by these investigators revealed the fre- 
quency of use of the following techniques: testing 
and examination, 32; records of student, 27; rating 
scales or check lists, 26; interviews, visitations, or 
conferences, 23; anecdotal records, diaries, 19; ques- 
tionnaires, 16; experimental work, 11; subjective eval- 
uations, 7; panels or juries of authorities or experts, 
6; bulletins, letters, or catalogs, 4; inventories, 3; case 
studies, 3; not clearly defined, 2; tape recordings, 
movies, 1. Of the 79 investigations, 30 were concerned 
with professional education, 17 with general educa- 
tion, and 32 with areas of specialization. 

There has been some scattered research reflecting 
concern for the effectiveness of the commonly used 
approaches to the evaluation of teacher education. 
Most studies in this area have been surveys of gradu- 
ates, comparisons of different methods, or efforts to 
establish relationships between teaching effectiveness 
and some measurable factor or factors in preservice 
teacher education (34). 

The work of Kinney (43) has led a movement to 
identify the several roles of the teacher and, along 
with other research on role differentiation, has made 
more feasible an appraisal of teacher education fo- 
cused more sharply upon specific functions. One of 
the most promising trends in this connection has been 
the effort to identify the “critical incidents” in teach- 
ing and to establish relationships between prepara- 
tion factors and responses to these several critical 
incidents (50). Ryans and Wandt (71) have been 
pursuing this interesting possibility in the Teacher 
Characteristics Study, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education. Stewart (77) used this tech- 
nique in an effort to determine some of the “critical 
training requirements for success in teaching—the 
types of training which make the difference between 
effective and ineffective teaching.” Replies from 107 
school supervisors indicated little difference between 
the requirements for secondary- and elementary- 
school teachers. “Effective” behavior tended to be in 
the areas of classroom organization and planning 
and in knowledge of subject matter; “ineffective” 
behavior tended to be in the areas of teaching pro- 
cedure and of classroom Management. There remains 
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an open field for investigation in the progressive 
refinement of this pattern of critical incidents and 
the better definition of their relationships with pre- 
certification measures. 

Observers differ greatly in their respective notions 
of what incidents in teaching are most critical, and 
in their evaluation of the individual teacher's per- 
formance in those incidents. Henry Miller (51) com- 
pared the self-appraisal of a group of student teachers 
in terms of 14 roles of the teacher with the evalua- 
tions of their respective supervising teachers. It was 
found that the students rather uniformly misjudged 
either the nature of the roles or their own perform- 
ance in the roles, in comparison with the judgment 
of the experienced observers who worked with them. 

W. Starr Miller (52) reported an effort to compare 
problems of teaching recognized by teachers at two 
levels of experience: graduates with at least one year 
of experience, and students engaged in student teach- 
ing. Student teachers were most anxious about prob- 
lems of stimulating interest and maintaining class- 
room control, but the more experienced teachers 
were concerned with adapting their teaching to the 
different ability levels of students, stimulating inter- 
est, and determining the educational needs of their 
students. 

Saunders (73) found further effect of the differ- 
ences of values which seem to be inherent in groups 
with different experience in teaching. He compared 
the responses of instructors of education courses, 
student teachers, supervisors, and prestudent-teaching 
students, on a survey of which preservice preparation 
contributed most to teaching competence. There were 
decided differences in the responses of the college 
teachers and the students in their classes, with some- 
what fewer differences occurring between the instruc- 
tors and the student teachers. 

The functional meanings of philosophy have re- 
ceived relatively little research attention, particularly 
in efforts to discover relationships between expressed 
beliefs and performances, basic personality traits, 
attitudes, or any other preservice measure of teach- 
ing quality. In a rather simple study, Oliver (62) 
found that the practices of 119 elementary teachers 
lagged far behind their stated beliefs, particularly 
with respect to provisions for individual differences, 
variety in the provision of learning experiences, under- 
standing of the basic principles of child growth and 
development, and the recognition of needs, interests, 
and abilities of children. 

Many attempts at evaluating the effectiveness of 
teacher-education programs deal with appraisals of 
the programs of specific institutions. Bond (8) studied 
the rating of professional preparation by 100 high- 
school teachers in 94 California schools. Of the 
reporting teachers only one third rated highly the 
contributions of education courses to their teaching 
effectiveness. They did, however, rate highly certain 
aspects of professional preparation, such as effective 
understanding of the social setting and purposes of 
the secondary school, and how the individual learns. 

Queens College began an evaluation of its teacher- 
education program in 1951 when an expanded pro- 


gram was being planned. Nine evaluation committees 
functioned in the following areas: objectives, organ- 
ization and administration, staff personnel, student 
personnel services, community and professional serv- 
ices, curriculum, instructional procedures, the student, 
and the teacher product. Guidelines for the study, 
reported by Rivlin and Robbins (65), ‘were estab- 
lished in the form of five major questions: What has 
been the effect of state aid on the teacher-education 
program? Is the program consistent with its stated 
objectives? Is the specialized training which education 
students have received observable in their attitudes, 
understandings, and interpersonal skills? Can gradu- 
ates of the department teach successfully? What are 
the discernible strengths and weaknesses of the pro- 
gram, and what improvement might be undertaken? 

Much of the evaluation of teacher education in 
recent years has resulted from criticisms of profes- 
sional aspects by the public and by faculties of 
higher-education institutions. These criticisms have 
stimulated appraisals of teacher-education programs 
within institutions. Two studies are rather typical of 
this kind of evaluation. One involved a reappraisal 
of the existing program of teacher education and the 
organization and administration of the program in 
Texas Technological College (33); the other was a 
study of the role of the liberal-arts college in teacher 
education by the faculty of Carleton College (30). 
These evaluative studies indicate the nature of the 
re-examination of beliefs and procedures in teacher 
education which existed during the decade 1950 to 
1960. This unusually critical interest in teacher edu- 
cation stemmed from several factors. Among these 
were: the drastic increase in the school population 
which overtaxed available facilities, teacher supply, 
and financial resources; the economic revolution 
which accompanied the population explosion; and 
a threatening international situation. These factors 
forced changes in direction and impelled the Ameri- 
can people to take new and sharply critical looks 
at their educational systems. 

Teacher education, quite logically, became almost 
the first focus of complaints and demands for pro- 
grams which would assure competent teachers for 
new and enlarged tasks. The Texas study (33) dealt 
with teacher education in a multipurpose, public insti- 
tution and was conducted by an all-institution com- 
mittee, with focus upon two broad areas: (a) to 
determine what was actually going on in teacher 
education at the college, and (b) to recommend what 
the college should do about teacher education in the 
future. In addition, the committee was seeking ways 
of stilling the bitter, continuing strife over teacher 
education among the faculties. Some conclusions of 
this study are significant because they may be applied 
to problems on many campuses. The conclusions may 
be summarized as follows: The goals of the teacher- 
education program must be defined cooperatively; 
the program must be organized to fix responsibility 
properly and clearly; the program should include 
only those curriculums which can survive a realistic 
appraisal of need and institutional resources; the 
program should assure that the student teacher’s 
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entire experience is worked out and supervised jointly 
by the subject-matter and education departments. 

The Carleton College study (30) was similar in 
that it involved all-institutional evaluation but dis- 
similar in the motivational background and proce- 
dures used. The faculty at Carleton was not seeking 
to reconcile faculty divisions about teacher education; 
it was seeking to ascertain the validity of claims for 
the professional aspects of teacher education and to 
determine whether a liberal-arts college could or 
should undertake to provide undergraduate programs 
of teacher education, The results of the Carleton 
study were significant in that the faculty as a whole 
took a realistic look at the problem over the period 
of a semester and concluded that the weaknesses 
existing in current programs of preparation of high- 
school teachers were as often the result of neglect 
and indifference from liberal-arts faculties as of 
excesses from zealous “educationists.” The impor- 
tance of both of these studies, which are illustrative 
of many similar studies, was to indicate that common 
grounds do exist for reconciling varied convictions 
about teacher education among the several faculties 
of a higher-education institution, and that teacher 
education can successfully be made an all-institution 
function without abolishing or seriously compro- 
mising the professional aspects of the program. 

Analysis of the difficulties of student teachers and 
beginning teachers as a means of identifying needed 
improvements in the preparing programs was re- 
ported by Wey (83). Eight areas of difficulty com- 
mon to both groups were reported: handling problems 
of discipline; adjusting to deficiencies in school equip- 
ment and materials; difficulties related to the teaching 
assignment; adapting to the needs of students; keep- 
ing records and making reports; handling broader 
aspects of teaching techniques; and maintaining 
proper relationships with supervisors and administra- 
tors. 

Apparently there have been measurable differences 
in the professional effects of having been prepared 
to teach in different types of institutions. An example 
of research aimed at discovering one such difference 
is Kearney and Rocchio’s comparison (42) of scores 
on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Among 
291 teachers from different types of colleges, they 
found the following mean scores: liberal-arts college 
graduates, 35.55; teachers-college graduates, 50.88; 
university graduates, 56.64; all teachers in the group, 
51.20. 

Although there has been relatively little research 
representing evaluation of entire programs of teacher 
education, the literature includes many descriptive 
discussions and some efforts at comparison of one 
course with another or of one method with another. 
Representative of this type of study was the effort of 
Cooper and Elsbree (22) to test the hypothesis that 
professional courses are more effective when taken 
in a sequence spread over the entire undergraduate 
career. Students in such a program appeared some- 
what less self-confident than students who concen- 
trated education courses into the last two years, 
although employers believed the former were some- 
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what superior. The two groups were not significantly 
different, however, in terms of any measure of effec- 
tiveness. Nash (54) reported a comparison of the 
effectiveness of a discrete series of separate profes- 
sional courses with an integrated block of professional 
learning. He found, as did Cooper and Elsbree, that 
there was no significant difference between the later 
teaching effectiveness of groups prepared in these two 
different kinds of programs at Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education. 

MEASUREMENT AND PREDICTION OF 
TEACHING SUCCESS. Interest in the measurement 
and prediction of teaching success appears to have 
increased in recent years, judging from the number 
of published studies. Barr and others (4) compiled 
a list of 86 studies published in the three-year period 
1952-55. This period represents one of widespread 
criticism of the effectiveness of teachers and, there- 
fore, of their preparation. It would seem logical to 
assume that such criticisms resulted in reappraisal 
of the effectiveness of teaching and the search for 
valid criteria for predicting success in teaching. Too, 
the attacks upon single salary schedules and increas- 
ing demands for salary schedules based upon merit 
provisions doubtless have been responsible for the 
increased emphasis upon efforts to identify or to 
define the competencies which qualified teachers are 
expected to possess. 

Orleans (63) advocated measuring student growth 
as the most effective approach to evaluating teaching 
effectiveness. The literature reflects, also, a growing 
interest in evaluation of teachers by students, espe- 
cially at the college level. Bendig (6) reported signifi- 
cant relationships between the rating of a teacher 
and his students’ achievement. Studies report the use 
of a teacher-rating device to be used by students 
(26, 28, 69). Rating of teachers by students in the 
elementary and secondary schools is used rather 
extensively, and the studies cited (4) found such 
ratings worthwhile. Courses were invariably rated 
lower than teachers; increased teacher effectiveness 
was reported as interaction between student and 
teacher increased. 

A seeming paradox is the search for more effective 
means of selecting candidates for admission to 
teacher-education programs despite acute shortages 
of teachers. This search apparently arises from two 
basic causes. First is the assumption that careful 
selection will not only improve the quality of teach- 
ing services but will actually increase teacher supply 
by enhancing the status of teacher education. Second 
is the knowledge that college enrollments will increase 
drastically during the decade 1955-65; that colleges 
will be compelled to become more selective in all 
fields of preparation; and that these conditions are 
favorable to the development through research of 
valid criteria of admission to teacher education. 

One of the major efforts to derive instruments for 
predicting teaching success was at the University of 
Minnesota, where Cook and others (19) developed 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. The 
authors reporting on the effectiveness of this inven- 
tory (20) state the need for such a tool to determine 
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the probable person-to-person relationship between 
the prospective teacher and the students he expects 
to teach: Who should be encouraged to prepare for 
teaching from among a group of prospective teachers 
and who might well be guided toward other occupa- 
tions? The authors report validity coefficients between 
.50 and .63 for the MTAT when correlated with 
students’ ratings of the teacher, experts’ ratings of 
the teacher, and principals’ ratings of the teacher. 

In an extensive use of the MTAI with the total 
school staff in a city of 300,000, findings reported 
(20) were as follows: (a) The type of preparing 
institution is strongly related to teacher-pupil attitudes 
—scores were lowest for liberal-arts college gradu- 
ates, and lower for high-school teachers than for 
elementary teachers. (b) Degree elementary-school 
teachers scored more than twice as high as teachers 
with two years of college preparation. A fifth year 
of study increased the score of both elementary- and 
high-school teachers. (c) Average scores varied with 
the subject field taught in high school. (d) High- 
school teachers with low scores on the MTAI tended 
to have high rates of student failures. (e) The fifty 
high-school teachers liked best by students scored 
more than twice as high as the fifty teachers liked 
least. (f) MTAI scores of high-school seniors who 
chose teaching as a future vocation averaged 25; 
those of students who chose other work averaged 
only 2. 

Cook and others (21) also reported the application 
of the MTAI to teachers who were graduates of the 
College of Education in the years 1951 to 1953 in- 
clusive. Downie and Bell (29) reported significant 
correlations between the MTAI and scores on the 
ACE Psychological Examination, grade point aver- 
ages, and grades in education courses. 

Indicative of the efforts of investigators to collect 
data on teaching effectiveness, dealing with qualities 
and traits of such complexity that they have tradi- 
tionally been studied only in terms of opinion and 
judgment, is a six-year study reported by Hedlund 
(37). The study was undertaken for 24 colleges pre- 
paring high-school teachers, in New York State, in 
an effort to improve selection. Prediction data repre- 
senting 225 scores, biographical items, and ratings 
were gathered for each of 1483 applicants. The tenta- 
tive findings indicate that the techniques employed 
enabled the rejection of a major portion of the least 
effective teachers; a very small loss of teachers of 
higher effectiveness resulted. 

Kinney has conducted several studies (44, 57, 58) 
aimed at identifying and defining the essential com- 
Petencies of the qualified teacher. Such studies were 
stimulated largely by three major needs: the need 
to identify the personality traits and aptitudes which 
good teachers must possess, the need to identify the 
essential knowledges and experiences which should 
form an effective program of preparation, and the 
need to define valid bases for the issuance of teachers’ 
certificates. Kinney identified the basic competencies 
of teachers under six roles: (a) director of learning, 
(b) counselor and guidance worker, (c) member of 
the school community, (d) mediator of the culture, 
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(e) citizen in the community, and (f) member of the 
profession. 

Jones (41) continued the series of investigations 
which were given great impetus by Barr’s earlier 
efforts to analyze the differences between good and 
poor teachers. These analyses have used many differ- 
ent approaches. Among the techniques used are: 
having students list characteristics of least-liked and 
most-liked teachers; measuring characteristics of 
teachers in preparation and correlating these meas- 
ures with estimates of success in actual teaching; 
studying teachers judged poor and good to ascertain 
factors and qualities in successful teaching. The Jones 
study attempted to ascertain whether there are differ- 
ences between a group of good teachers and a group 
of average teachers in terms of certain measures of 
preservice achievement, temperament, and person- 
ality. 

Ryans (70), who has conducted a number of in- 
vestigations of teacher characteristics, suggests that 
research is developing data by which valid answers 
will ultimately be found to the question, “What are 
competent teachers like?” He describes the approaches 
being used in the Teacher Characteristics Study—a 
long-range project of the American Council on Edu- 
cation—as including investigations of: (a) the iden- 
tification of dimensions of teacher behavior; (b) 
conditions associated with descriptions of teacher 
behavior; (c) comparisons of different dimensional 
patterns of homogeneous teacher groups; and (d) 
changes in teacher behavior over periods of time. 
Ryans asserts that the distinguishing characteristics 
of competent teachers have not been discovered, but 
progress is being made and teacher education is 
increasingly being provided with basically important 
information on the revision of teacher-education 
courses and curriculums. 

MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMS. Master’s de- 
gree or fifth-year preservice programs for the prepara- 
tion of teachers, especially high-school teachers, have 
existed both in states where a graduate year of prepa- 
ration is mandated by certification for beginning 
teachers and in some states where there is no such 
mandate. For example, four states (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and New York) and the District 
of Columbia require five years of preservice prepa- 
ration for beginning high-school teachers in the 
academic fields. Washington reduced this requirement 
in 1954 and New York in 1958. Master's degree 
programs are common in these states. 

Beginning about 1951 extensive development of 
experimental fifth-year programs was stimulated by 
the financial support of foundations, notably the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education and the 
Carnegie Corporation. The interest of the founda- 
tions was twofold—the search for means of providing 
More competent teachers and the desire to establish 
an acceptable plan for the professional Preparation 
of liberal-arts graduates. Many of the programs con- 
tained a year of typical graduate work in professional 
education, and others sought to make of the year a 
sort of “internship” under supervision. 

A progress report (46) on the evaluation of 
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Arkansas’ state-wide experimental fifth-year program 
for liberal-arts graduates indicated that only a limited 
appraisal will be possible because of a gap between 
the beginning of the program and the setting up of 
evaluative techniques. Originally the plan provided 
for a fifth year in which 18 semester hours of credit 
were earned at the undergraduate institution and 
12 semester hours of graduate credit were earned at 
the University of Arkansas. Later, the program was 
made a master’s degree program at the University 
of Arkansas. Purposes of the experiment were the 
development and improvement of general education 
programs in the participating colleges, and the de- 
velopment and evaluation of a fifth year of teacher 
education for college graduates who had little or no 
professional preparation, with special emphasis on 
direct experience—“internship"—in the public schools. 

Boyter (11) made an extensive study of 42 report- 
ing institutions in the states which, at the time of the 
study, required five years of preservice preparation 
for high-school teachers. The study reported the fol- 
lowing strengths of the 42 programs: careful selective 
admission practices; a well-planned four-year se- 
quence of general education, with major emphasis 
in the first two years; a pattern of required courses 
plus a counseling approach to the selection of elec- 
tives; a divisional rather than a departmental organ- 
ization; a professional sequence, with first courses 
offered in the sophomore or junior year, methods 
and observation courses given prior to student teach- 
ing, and a synthesizing seminar required as a cul- 
minating experience; student teaching, with a short 
period of student teaching while taking courses at 
the college and a minimum of one full quarter of 
extramural experiences; adequate specialization in 
content fields, with practical experience in adapting 
mastery of subject matter to the needs of high-school 
students. Weaknesses noted by the study were as 
follows: programs tending to be three- and four-year 
liberal-arts programs plus an added year or two of 
professional work, rather than integrated five-year 
sequences based on a sound philosophy of teacher 
education; lack of understanding and vigorous sup- 
port of the programs by the total faculty; failure to 
correlate theory and practice; inadequate provision 
for candidates to participate in community activities. 

Cottrell (24) spelled out ten basic principles which 
institutions should observe in the establishment and 
improvement of graduate programs in teacher edu- 
cation. Woodring (86) suggests that the widespread 
experimentation with graduate programs in teacher 
education in recent years arose largely from efforts 
to find the proper synthesis for general and profes- 
sional education. At least it may be said that this 
was the major interest in foundation support of 
experimental graduate programs. From the viewpoint 
of many critics the undergraduate programs of 
teacher preparation were tending to become standard- 
ized despite sharp differences of opinion about the 
appropriate content. But greater controversy arose 
over compressing the claims of the various academic 
departments and professional courses into a four-year 
program. The vigorous competition for the students’ 


time in so short a period tended to split institution 
faculties into two camps and to develop intense 
criticisms, especially that professional education re- 
quirements were reducing academic content to inade- 
quate proportions. Moreover, it was charged that too 
many teacher-education programs were being dictated 
by state certification requirements, robbing the insti- 
tution of the power to plan its own program in 
accordance with its resources, facilities, staff, clientele, 
and philosophy. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
sponsored projects to test the hypothesis that liberal 
and professional education sequences are best pro- 
vided in separate periods of time, with a fifth year 
of professional preparation being added to the under- 
graduate liberal-arts program. Others tested new 
means of combining liberal and professional educa- 
tion in the same span of years. In general the Fund- 
sponsored graduate programs may be categorized as 
professional programs for liberal-arts graduates, pro- 
grams for older college graduates, and master of arts 
in teaching programs (24). 

The graduate programs sponsored by the Fund for 
liberal-arts graduates were those in Arkansas (state 
program), at Cornell, the University of Louisville, 
Temple University, Goucher College, and Harvard. 
The original or regular program of the Arkansas 
Experiment began in 1953 and was terminated in 
1956; an alternate program was begun in 1955. The 
regular program provided a stipend of $125 per 
month for each student during the fifth year of 
preparation. The shift to the alternate plan was made 
in part because Arkansas could not support the cost, 
including the stipends, when Foundation support was 
discontinued (24). The regular program, based upon 
a four-year program of liberal arts, was a year 
of internship and professional study. This program 
envisioned three phases of development: (a) strength- 
ening the liberal education curriculum of the coop- 
erating colleges to provide a broad general education, 
with appropriate content specialization for prospec- 
tive teachers; (b) an internship in which liberal-arts 
graduates would be placed under the direction of 
supervising teachers employed jointly by the school 
district and the University of Arkansas, and in which 
the interns would participate in teaching while taking 
required professional courses; (c) revision of state 
certification requirements to provide for regular cer- 
tification of those completing the program. The 
alternate program, in addition to dropping the stipend 
for students and the internship in student teaching, 
provided a complete school year of full-time, paid 
teaching experience under supervision in lieu of the 
internship (24). 

The Temple program provided a three-year, on- 
the-job training period for liberal-arts graduates. The 
basic assumptions here seem to be that adequate 
professional preparation cannot be provided in one 
graduate year; that for carefully selected liberal-arts 
graduates the best professional orientation to teach- 
ing consists of expert guidance in the solution of 
Problems as they arise in the teaching situation. 

The Cornell program was limited to the prepara- 
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tion of elementary teachers and provided classroom 
experience concurrently with professional seminars 
and classes, for which the master’s degree was granted 
at the end of the academic year. The graduate pro- 
gram for the preparation of elementary teachers at 
the University of Louisville was a two-year program. 
The first year consisted of practice teaching at three 
different grade levels, and the second year was de- 
voted to responsible paid teaching. Weekly seminars 
in professional work were held throughout the two- 
year period. The Goucher program for preparing 
elementary teachers was a full-year course in the 
form of an integrating seminar for liberal-arts grad- 
uates, conducted concurrently with student teaching, 
with increasing responsibility for the classroom dur- 
ing the year. The Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard offered a graduate program for the prepa- 
ration of elementary teachers, open to selected grad- 
uates of liberal-arts colleges and leading to the Master 
of Education degree. The fifth year was devoted 
entirely to professional preparation, with course work 
including humanistic foundations of education, be- 
havioral foundations of education, and professional 
specialization. In addition, students elected an intern- 
ship or apprenticeship plan, spending one semester in 
a public school. 

The graduate programs for older college graduates, 
sponsored by the Fund, sought to tap the reservoir 
of married women and others available for teaching 
as a step toward easing the teacher shortage. Projects 
sponsored by the Fund included programs at the 
University of Southern California, San Francisco 
State College, San Diego State College, and Clare- 
mont College. The patterns of these programs were 
similar in many respects. They all involved working 
arrangements with cooperating public-school systems; 
all were aimed at carefully selected, mature graduates 
who had some type of valuable nonteaching experi- 
ence; all provided for a summer's work in profes- 
sional phases prior to the beginning of teaching and 
some required a period of orientation in the coop- 
erating public school preceding the first summer's 
college work; all provided for professional seminars 
during the year of paid teaching internship. A rela- 
tively high holding rate is claimed for the products 
of the programs (24). Originally the programs were 
planned for elementary teachers, but they have since 
been extended to the secondary field. 

The Master of Arts in Teaching programs were 
sponsored by the Fund at Harvard, Yale, and Van- 
derbilt-Peabody. These attempted to plan as a single 
unit graduate and undergraduate education for 
teachers without a dichotomy of general education 
and professional preparation. Jointly planned by 
academic and professional education faculties, the 
MAT constitutes a merger of the usual Master of 
Arts degree and the Master of Education degree in 
the preparation of high-school teachers. The Harvard 
Program was inaugurated in 1937, under the leader- 
ship of President James B. Conant, in an effort to 
bring to the preparation of teachers joint planning 
and contributions from the liberal-arts and education 
faculties. The original program did not provide for 
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professional courses in the undergraduate years. The 
revised plan, inaugurated in 1952, in cooperation 
with 29 liberal-arts colleges, does provide for some 
introductory professional courses. Two plans are 
open to liberal-arts graduates. Plan A is an appren- 
ticeship program, with partial scholarship support, 
in which students pursue a full-time program of 
courses and observe in the secondary schools during 
the first semester. During the second semester stu- 
dents serve as apprentice teachers in the morning 
and continue formal course work in the afternoon. 
Plan B is an internship program with a salary of 
$1500 paid by the school system to each student for 
a semester of full-time teaching under supervision. 
Two interns alternate teaching semesters to replace 
a regular full-time teacher. The course work is about 
equally divided between academic and professional 
work. 

The Yale MAT program is designed to restore a 
desirable balance between liberal and professional 
education in the preparation of high-school teachers. 
The first two years are devoted to general education. 
In the last two years of the undergraduate phase, the 
student concentrates upon his area of specialization 
and completes two professional orientation courses— 
basic concepts of education and education in Ameri- 
can society—in which faculty representatives of 
several departments participate. The fifth year in- 
cludes additional work in the chosen area of special- 
ization and elected professional courses, as well as 
student teaching in public schools. 

The Vanderbilt-Peabody graduate program is a 
joint program of Vanderbilt University and the 
George Peabody College for Teachers and covers 
four quarters (60 quarter hours) of graduate work, 
equally divided between academic and professional 
courses and between the two institutions. The aca- 
demic portion is completed in Vanderbilt and the 
professional portion at Peabody, thus utilizing the 
major strengths of both institutions. One full quarter 
is devoted to observation and student teaching. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION— 
STUDENT TEACHING 
AND INTERNSHIP 


For many years student teaching has been con- 
sidered to be the most worthwhile requirement in the 
teacher-education program (9, 18, 79). Its develop- 
ment as a laboratory phase of teacher education has 
been closely related to the normal-school movement 
over the past century and to the establishment of 
departments of education in universities and liberal- 
arts colleges during the past sixty years. Student 
teaching was viewed at first as an opportunity for 
students to pick up a few patterns of teaching; now it 
is recommended that student teaching should provide 
opportunities to develop a high level of competence 
in all phases of the teacher’s work. 

The general status of critical, evaluative research 
on student teaching is poor (44). This is due to a 
lack of research interest in this area until recently 
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and also to the difficulties in doing conclusive re- 
search in such a diverse and uncontrollable field of 
activity. Variations in factors such as student teaching 
situations, supervision, administrative arrangements, 
admission and selection, and preparatory programs, 
coupled with individual differences among student 
teachers, pose major difficulties. Available published 
literature is made up largely of articles based on 
opinion, descriptions of practice, recommendations 
of committees and commissions, surveys and related 
recommendations, and a few critical studies. 

The most helpful references on student teaching 
are found in the bibliographies presented annually 
since 1937 in the yearbooks of the Association for 
Student Teaching (14, 23, 30, 33, 43, 56), Scates’ 
annual listing of doctoral studies in teacher education 
(62), issues of the Review of Educational Research 
(3, 27, 28), and the annual bibliography in the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 

The terms used in this article are consistent with 
definitions accepted by the Association for Student 
Teaching (30, 56) and the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (21). Student teach- 
ing is the period of guided teaching in which the 
student takes increasing responsibility for the work 
with a group of learners over a period of consecutive 
weeks, It is a part of the total program of professional 
laboratory experiences which have been defined as 
all “those contacts with children, youth, and adults 
(through observation, participation, and teaching) 
which make a direct contribution to an understanding 
of individuals and their guidance in the teaching- 
learning process. The internship is an advanced level 
of student teaching in which the intern teaches a 
major portion or all of the day, is a college graduate, 
is paid by the school district, and is supervised by 
college personnel. A laboratory school is any school, 
public or private, which a teacher-education institu- 
tion utilizes as a resource for professional laboratory 
experiences. A college-controlled school is largely or 
entirely under the control of the college, located on 
or near the college campus, organized for the specific 
purpose of preparing teachers, with staff and facilities 
designed to serve this purpose. A cooperating school 
is a school used by the college to provide professional 
laboratory experiences, but is not administered by, 
staffed by, or under the major legal jurisdiction of the 
college. A supervising teacher is a regular teacher 
in a college-controlled school in whose classes college 
students observe, participate, or do student teaching. 
A cooperating teacher is a regular teacher in a coop- 
erating school in whose classes students observe, 
participate, or do student teaching. A college super- 
visor is an individual employed by the teacher-educa- 
tion institution to work cooperatively with supervising 
teachers and/or cooperating teachers to assist the 
student teacher in deriving the greatest possible values 
from experiences. 

Although major emphasis has been given to in- 
structional problems, there is an increasing tendency 
to consider other responsibilities of the teacher. A 
well-rounded program should provide: (a) an oppor- 
tunity to apply basic educational principles and pro- 
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cedures to instructional problems, (b) means for 
clarifying the student’s strengths and weaknesses and 
stimulating him to make improvement, (c) expert 
guidance and supervision in dealing with a variety of 
school problems, (d) experience with children in 
extraclass and in out-of-school activities, and (e) 
experience in community activities (17, 30, 40). In- 
sight into the organization, administration, and super- 
vision of a school system has been developed through 
such activities as working with several teachers, in- 
vestigating specific phases of school operation, spend- 
ing time in different administrative divisions, checking 
records and reports, visiting service centers, working 
in extracurricular programs, attending meetings of 
committees and professional and lay groups, joining 
in community activities, and taking steps to ask about 
and investigate problems and activities as they arise 
(53). 

A review of ten recently published textbooks on 
student teaching (1, 13, 17, 24, 26, 38, 47, 63, 75, 
78) reveals that the following topics are given major 
emphasis: preparing for student teaching, getting 
acquainted with the teaching situation, studying the 
learners, planning for teaching, using effective meth- 
ods, utilizing instructional resources, managing the 
classroom, discipline, extraclass activities, guidance, 
evaluation, in-service education, professional respon- 
sibilities, entering the profession, and evaluating one’s 
own growth. Only two of the textbooks (47, 78) 
give detailed suggestions for meeting the needs of 
exceptional children. A study is needed of the extent 
to which prospective teachers are prepared to handle 
this important educational problem, and of the op- 
portunities provided in student teaching to work 
with exceptional children. 

A descriptive study (14) of four student teachers 
indicated that the program of student teaching in- 
cluded child study, search for causes of behavior, 
planning (long-term and daily), guidance of learning, 
classroom management, analysis of learning situa- 
tions, evaluation, working with parents and laymen, 
and professional activities. 

For many years it has been recommended that the 
internship be developed as an integral part of the 
teacher education program (32, 69). It has been 
suggested that the internship consist of full-time 
work in a school position and be characterized by 
intensive experience in planning, in handling extra- 
class activities, in preparing materials, and in other 
activities of teachers (6, 28, 69). A state-wide pro- 
gram cooperatively developed by state, county, city, 
and college officials has been reported to have many 
advantages over typical student-teaching programs 
(54). 

By 1941 a few programs had been established in 
public-school systems located near teacher-education 
institutions (32). In 1949 it was reported that intern- 
ships were still relatively rare (27). Recently intern- 
ships have been set up to evaluate the effectiveness 
of new patterns of education, to recruit teachers, to 
accelerate the teacher-education program, and to find 
ways to improve existing programs of teacher edu- 
cation (66). Features of some of these programs 
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have been: selection of students with the AB degree 
who have had little or no Preparation in professional 
education, participation in selection by the school 
system employing the intern, intensive study along 
with observation and some student teaching prior to 
the internship, a semester to a year of teaching with 
pay proportional to the extent of the teaching assign- 
ment, related seminars during the internship, joint 
supervision by college and school personnel, inten- 
sive study following completion of the internship in 
order to complete credential requirements, and some 
follow-up assistance after completion of the program 
and the granting of the teaching credential (66). In 
other programs interns have been given part-time 
assignments (5), have been assigned full-time teach- 
ing for a period of eight weeks (54), and have been 
given assignments similar to those provided in typical 
programs of off-campus teaching (65). The main 
characteristics which differentiate recent internships 
from student teaching appear to be requirement 
of the AB degree, joint selection of interns by the 
college and the employing school system, acceptance 
of full responsibility for a teaching assignment, and 
payment of the interns. A major study is needed of 
the internship with critical analysis of various patterns 
and their relationship to other experiences in the 
total teacher-education program. 
ADMINISTRATION. The typical program is ad- 
ministered by a director of student teaching who 


„is responsible for coordination of the program, 


assignment of student teachers, maintenance of rela- 
tionships with cooperating schools, application of 
admission criteria, supervision of supervisors, long- 
range planning, research, follow-up activities, campus 
leadership and relationships, counseling, and general 
“trouble shooting” (41, 45, 60). The principal of the 
college laboratory school is responsible for the mak- 
ing of teaching assignments in some institutions, and 
in large universities supervisors assist the director in 
many of the foregoing responsibilities (45). Super- 
visors are most frequently members of the faculty of 
the school of education, although in some instances 
they are members of an academic department or 
have joint appointments in education and in an 
academic department (4). A study of student teach- 
ing in 172 cities (30) indicated that the assignment 
of students was done primarily on a cooperative 
basis; the college representative decided the begin- 
ning and ending date, and the building principal 
helped to orient students to the school. In an effort 
to relate courses in education and laboratory experi- 
ences more closely, the director of student teaching 
has been assigned supervision of all laboratory experi- 
ences in some institutions (2, 4). A coordinator has 
been placed in charge of off-campus centers for 
student teaching in some areas (43). Studies are 
needed of the roles played by coordinators in relation 
to those played by individuals in the school system 
and those in the teacher-education institution. 
Salaries of the director and college supervisors 
and the expense of maintaining campus laboratory 
schools are borne by the institution (9, 45). The 
majority of cooperating teachers in public-school 


systems receive a small honorarium or are given a 
remission of tuition (9, 40, 45). Payments to coop- 
erating teachers have been made in the following 
ways: a set sum for the term, a given rate per 
student teacher, or a given rate per credit hour of 
student teaching (30). In a few instances there have 
been joint appointments of cooperating teachers by 
the institution and the public-school system (4). Only 
a few institutions make payments to cooperating 
school systems for the provision of student-teaching 
facilities (9, 61). Fees paid directly to the school 
district have been used to upgrade salaries of all 
teachers, reimburse cooperating teachers and prin- 
cipals, pay travel expenses of teachers to meetings, 
build up a professional library, hire substitutes to 
release cooperating teachers, provide supplies and 
instructional materials, hold meetings and workshops, 
pay tuition for courses, provide assistance to free 
cooperating teachers from cafeteria and other duties, 
hire clerical assistance, and obtain special services 
for students in classes taught by student teachers 
(30, 67). Payment of interns has varied from part- 
time pay, payment at the same rate as substitute 
teachers, provision of a fellowship for the year, to 
full-time salary on the regular salary schedule. The 
school district typically pays the intern, although in 
recent years a few internship programs have been 
financed by grants from foundations (35, 66). Ana- 
lytical studies of unit costs are needed with compara- 
tive data on various patterns of student teaching and 
internship. 

Facilities. Essential facilities for laboratory ex- 
periences including student teaching have been out- 
lined in terms of laboratory and cooperating schools, 
working relationships among all of those involved in 
the teacher-education program, legislative provisions 
in relation to state and city programs, contractual 
relationships and agreements, and supervision (30). 
A few state-wide plans have been set up to deal with 
approval of laboratory facilities, approval of coop- 
erating teachers, approval of contracts between co- 
operating schools and the college, reduction of the 
work load of cooperating teachers, number of stu- 
dents per cooperating teacher, payment of cooperat- 
ing teachers, education of cooperating teachers, and 
certification of student teachers (30). The specific 
details of three comprehensive state plans have been 
reported (30). Campus laboratory schools play an 
important role in the total teacher-education program 
and are used by many teacher-education institutions 
to provide the first experiences in student teaching 
(10, 56, 76). Their functions have been expanded 
to include all types of laboratory experiences, as well 
as research, experimentation, and field service. Criti- 
cal problems involved in providing good facilities 
for student teaching in public schools have been 
reported to include: obtaining qualified cooperating 
teachers, obtaining supervisory time for college per- 
sonnel, improving effectiveness of cooperating teach- 
ers, payment of cooperating teachers, obtaining full 
cooperation from public schools, and maintaining 
good relations between public schools and the college 
(30). Studies are needed of ways to solve these and 
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other problems and to improve the use of existing 
facilities. 

ADMISSION. Since effective guidance and selec- 
tive retention are a continuous process, admission to 
student teaching should not be viewed apart from 
admission to the teacher-education program. The 
following basic principles of recruitment and selec- 
tive admission have been proposed: assistance to the 
student in self-evaluation of his fitness to teach; 
avoidance of the expenditure of resources on students 
who are unlikely to succeed; recognition of institu- 
tional responsibility to children, schools, and the 
profession; utilization of the opportunity to increase 
both the quality and the quantity of those preparing 
for teaching; identification of criteria of successful 
teaching; identification of those who will become 
master teachers and specialists; and recognition of 
the help to instructors and counselors that stems 
from careful initial selection (33). Provisions essen- 
tial to the implementation of such principles are: 
control of admission by those in charge of the pro- 
gram, availability of adequate records, face-to-face 
contacts, specially trained counselors, availability of 
institutional and community agencies to which stu- 
dents can be referred for help, and clear-cut relation- 
ships between the faculty and the administrators in 
order to be of greatest service to students. Detailed 
descriptions of current practices have been reported 
in a recent yearbook (33). 

Admission to student teaching is automatic in 
most colleges after completion of the required pre- 
requisite courses and achievement of a grade-point 
average of C to C+ (36). The most frequently used 
criteria are scholarship, completion of course require- 
ments, and a health examination (36, 68). Least 
frequently used are results of examinations, review 
by a committee, inventories of attitude and person- 
ality, recommendation of major professor, and meas- 
ures of interest in teaching. Stout’s study (68), which 
was based on replies from 785 colleges, listed the 
following characteristics as requirements for good 
teachers: emotional maturity, moral and ethical fit- 
ness, general intelligence, demonstrated ability to 
work with children, professional interests, and moti- 
vation. In approximately one fourth of the institutions 
consideration was given only to academic record, 
prerequisite courses, and physical fitness. In the 189 
institutions considered to be most selective, frequent 
attention was also given to emotional stability, speech 
and voice, English proficiency, work experience, 
extraclass activities, and personal-social-ethical fitness. 
Of these 189 schools, only 40 percent used a faculty 
committee to determine admission. 

Admission to internships has been based on a 
variety of factors, including faculty recommendation, 
academic record, health, screening by cooperating 
school system and institution, actual employment by 
school system, preparation to teach in subject matter 
in which there is a shortage of trained personnel, and 
little or no work in education (66). 

The search for specific criteria with high predictive 
value for use at the time of admission to student 
teaching has not been successful (25, 46, 72). Com- 
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mon criticisms are that most investigators use inade- 
quate samples, fail to make differential analyses, stop 
short of actual prediction, fail to validate findings, 
and overgeneralize their findings. In an effort to avoid 
many of these and other errors, two studies were 
designed to develop criteria for predicting success in 
student teaching from a battery of personality and 
attitude inventories (46, 72). The measures with 
some predictive value included such factors as high 
morale, confidence, favorable attitudes toward chil- 
dren, and social adaptability. The use of these pre- 
dictors with validation groups failed to yield results 
with high enough predictive efficiency to enable the 
investigators to recommend their use as admission 
criteria. The students involved were graduate students 
who had met academic, health, and speech require- 
ments for admission to the program and hence could 
be judged to be a highly selected group. Basic recom- 
mendations growing out of these studies were: de- 
velop more valid and reliable criteria of success; 
differentiate among student teachers in terms of age, 
sex, major, level of teaching, and teaching situation; 
analyze adjustment and attitudes of those rating 
student teachers in relation to the ratings they give 
and in relation to the adjustment and attitudes of 
students; obtain adequate samples and cross-validate 
findings; check reliability of measures on the samples 
that are used; consider the use of personal and 
subjective data as well as objective measures; and 
recognize the difference between tests of significance 
and tests of classification or estimation. Need was 
expressed for more theoretical work in the area 
of teacher personality and the design of measures 
specifically oriented toward factors in teaching suc- 
cess. 

ORGANIZATION AND PLACEMENT. The 
trend is away from a separate course organization 
for student teaching and toward a core of professional 
experiences near the end of the college experience 
(58). In the typical program, student teaching is 
provided in the senior year (27, 30, 36), with a few 
institutions requiring it in the fifth year (45, 58). 
Many institutions provide two teaching assignments 
for student teachers (58). The trend toward off- 
campus student teaching has been reported in many 
studies over the past three decades (27, 28, 43, 51, 
58, 61). Nearly all institutions utilize public schools 
for student teaching even though part of it may be 
done in the campus laboratory school (11, 27, 28, 
43, 45). The plan of utilizing the campus school 
for observation, participation, and some teaching fol- 
lowed by a teaching assignment off-campus is widely 
accepted (10, 30, 56). In general, institutions have 
little or no direct control over the program in off- 
campus schools and do not have formal contractual 
arrangements for the assignment of student teachers. 
Most institutions operate on an informal basis and 
depend upon the relationships developed between 
campus officials and those representing the school 
system (11, 30). In order to yield maximum benefits, 
off-campus teaching should be carefully planned as 
a community enterprise, coordinated by a college 
representative, supervised by highly qualified person- 
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nel, and viewed as a responsibility of all school 
personnel (16). 

Internships typically have been organized coopera- 
tively with public-school systems. The pattern of 
organization in several recent internship programs 
has been intensive study prior to the internship, 
assignment as an intern coupled with related seminars, 
and a period of intensive study after the internship 
to complete credential requirements (66). In other 
internship programs the pattern has been to develop 
the program as an advanced level of student teaching 
in which students who have completed their profes- 
sional requirements are employed as interns in co- 
operating school systems (6, 32). 

SUPERVISION. Personnel involved in supervising 
student teachers are the cooperating teacher (also 
referred to as critic, directing, master, or supervising 
teacher), the director of student teaching, and the 
college supervisor. In smaller institutions the director 
of student teaching does the supervision, confers with 
cooperating teachers, holds conferences with student 
teachers, teaches related courses, and evaluates the 
student teacher (11, 30). In larger institutions, col- 
lege supervisors carry out the supervisorial function 
(11, 30, 45). The supervision of interns typically is 
provided by both the institution and the cooperating 
school system. Teachers with released time have been 
assigned to work with interns in some programs (66). 

There has been a change in the function of super- 
vision from the giving of patterns for teaching to 
one of guiding the growth of student teachers in 
such a way as to develop individual potentialities 
and the ability to meet problems creatively (2, 14). 
Student teachers want to be accepted as co-workers 
and appreciate freedom in planning and carrying out 
teaching responsibilities (17). Descriptions of actual 
roles of those involved in supervising student teachers 
have been reported in terms of the following desired 
areas of competence: understanding children, know- 
ing causes of behavior, planning, guiding learning, 
classroom management, analyzing learning situations, 
evaluating growth, working with laymen, professional 
activities, and accepting professional status (14). 

The cooperating teacher is a key person in guiding 
the work of student teachers (17, 41). The cooperat- 
ing teacher is in charge of the classroom to which 
the student has been assigned and assists the student 
in becoming oriented to the school, studying students, 
getting acquainted with instructional resources and 
requirements, making plans, guiding learning experi- 
ences, handling discipline problems, evaluating out- 
comes, participating in extraclass activities, and 
engaging in community activities (17). Cooperating 
teachers have little contact with the college, do no 
follow-up of their student teachers, have little or no 
access to records of their students, and do not have 
special preparation for this work (22). They are 
selected primarily because of their willingness to 
serve and their employment in a cooperating school 
system. Recommendations for upgrading the work 
of cooperating teachers include systematic orientation 
to the program, seminars and workshops on problems 
of supervision, reduction of load, adequate pay for 


services, closer relations between methods course in- 
structors and cooperating teachers, attendance at 
campus meetings of supervisors, preparation of spe- 
cial bulletins, enrollment in campus courses, and par- 
ticipation in experimental programs and curriculum 
studies (22, 42). 

The role of the college supervisor includes inter- 
preting the college program to cooperating schools, 
acting as intermediary between student teacher and 
cooperating teacher, interviewing students prior to 
assignment, assisting in placement of students, observ- 
ing and assisting students, engaging in follow-up 
conferences, evaluating growth, and teaching related 
classes and seminars (31). In a recent study of the 
role and functions of the college supervisor (20) it 
was found that the supervisor was a member of a 
team, was a liaison person between cooperating 
schools and the collegiate institution, was not in- 
volved in in-service activities, was not active in 
internship activities, was not involved in follow-up 
activities, played a definite part in selecting the 
cooperating school but not in selecting the cooperat- 
ing teacher, engaged in a limited use of conferences 
to induct student teachers, held more initial confer- 
ences with administrators and cooperating teachers 
than with student teachers, made three or four un- 
scheduled observations during the term, desired more 
three-way conferences involving the student and co- 
operating teacher, counseled the student on personal- 
social as well as instructional problems, and took 
primary responsibility for evaluation although the 
cooperating teacher was included to a significant ex- 
tent. The median work load of college supervisors 
in terms of number of students to be supervised has 
been reported as 13 in one study (45) and 17 in 
another (20). It varies greatly from institution to 
institution and from state to state. For example, in 
one state the director of student teaching is provided 
supervisory assistance after the enrollment of student 
teachers exceeds one hundred; in another, a super- 
visor can be assigned not more than 25 student 
teachers or only as many as can be visited at least 
once during each three-week period of student teach- 
ing (30). More definitive studies of load are needed 
in which attention is given to distance to teaching 
centers, administrative and counseling responsibilities, 
campus teaching assignments, field service responsi- 
bilities, committee work, and other duties. 

Studies also are needed to determine the manner 
and degree of involvement of principals in the student 
teaching program. It is recommended that the princi- 
pal’s role include creating a favorable attitude toward 
student teachers, recommending good cooperating 
teachers, orienting the supervisor to school policies, 
learning the policies of the collegiate institution, ac- 
cepting the student teacher as a member of the 
faculty and acquainting him with policies of the 
school system and roles of school workers, assisting 
the cooperating teacher in arranging laboratory ex- 
periences, preventing exploitation of student teachers, 
and encouraging cooperating teachers to participate 
in professional meetings with others (55). 

A major responsibility of those supervising student 
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teachers is to guide them in anticipating and meeting 
a variety of problems. Difficulties, problems, and 
mistakes of student teachers and of beginning teach- 
ers center around discipline, guidance of cooperative 
activities, lesson preparation, actual presentation of 
material, classroom management and routine, adjust- 
ing to deficiencies, record keeping and reporting, 
handling broader aspects of teacher techniques, and 
establishing and maintaining proper relations with 
supervisors and administrators (8, 29, 50, 73). Stu- 
dent teachers have most anxiety about discipline, and 
are concerned over being liked by their students; 
these two factors may produce conflicts or anxieties 
(70). Other problems that occur during student 
teaching are related to poor subject preparation, per- 
sonality difficulties, dislike of routines, feeling of 
rejection by cooperating teacher, lack of teaching 
skill, lack of interest in teaching, overemphasis upon 
methods, home and family problems, overcrowded 
schedule, physical or health handicaps, indulgence in 
unacceptable social activities, inability to express one- 
self effectively, and failure to accept the realities of 
the teacher’s role in society (33). Studies are needed 
of the ways in which student teachers have been 
helped to meet these problems in different teaching 
situations. Also needed are studies of the roles of the 
student teacher, cooperating teacher, and supervisor 
in which attention is given to the interactive process 
in light of recent role theory. 

EVALUATION. Two somewhat different lines of 
investigation have been (a) evaluation of the student 
teacher and his work, and (b) evaluation of the pro- 
gram of student teaching. Evaluations of the student 
teacher and his work have been made by supervisors, 
cooperating teachers, student teachers themselves, 
and the students being taight. Evaluation of the 
program of student teaching has been reported by 
individuals, committees, and commissions. Basic as- 
pects of teaching competence that have been recom- 
mended for use in appraising the work of student 
teachers include: (a) providing for learning of 
students (using principles of learning and child de- 
velopment, maintaining an atmosphere conducive to 
learning, planning effectively, using varied proce- 
dures, using diagnostic and remedial procedures, 
evaluating and managing the class effectively), (b) 
counseling and guiding students, (c) aiding students 
to understand and appreciate our cultural heritage, 
(d) participating in activities of the school, (e) 
assisting in maintaining good relations between the 
school and the rest of the community, and (f) work- 
ing on a professional level (23). Each of the fore- 
going has been broken down specifically to show 
competencies that should be appraised in detail. It 
has been recommended that the teacher as a person 
be evaluated in terms of physical qualifications, in- 
tellectual qualifications, social viewpoint, effective 
relations with others, and personal-social adequacy 
(23). 

Typically included among recommended principles 
of evaluation have been the following: giving atten- 
tion to all aspects of teaching competence; clarifying 
values; providing for continuous, cooperative evalua- 


tion in a variety of situations; encouraging self-evalu- 
ation by student teachers; using a variety of devices, 
each selected in accordance with the demands of the 
situation; and providing comprehensive records (23, 
71). Studies are needed to validate criteria of teach- 
ing competence and to determine ways in which the 
criteria and principles of evaluation can be utilized 
systematically to improve evaluation. 

Ratings have been used most frequently to evaluate 
teaching success (23, 77). The following devices have 
been used in a few studies to measure the growth of 
student teachers: anecdotal records, problem anal- 
yses, check lists of activities, logs and diaries, note- 
books, group discussion, and attitude and personality 
inventories (12, 23, 25, 34, 45, 71, 77). Score cards 
as rating devices were criticized as early as 1931 
with reference to halo influence, difficulty of assign- 
ing weights because of the lack of a satisfactory 
validity criterion, subjectivity, and difficulty in estab- 
lishing the validity of the total rating (49). Many of 
these same criticisms apply to rating devices in use 
at the present time. A study in 1942 of fifty programs 
for evaluating student teachers revealed a great faith 
in objectivity and fear of subjectivity, and an atom- 
istic approach in which isolated lists of information 
were gathered, most of which were unrelated to the 
student teacher’s whole development (12). Recently 
it has been shown that objective means of evaluation 
are used more than subjective means, that the tradi- 
tional letter grade is employed although descriptive 
statements of the student teacher’s work are used 
occasionally, and that final evaluation is made pri- 
marily by the supervisor although the cooperating 
teacher is involved to a significant extent (20). 

Pupils’ evaluations of student teachers have been 
obtained in a few studies. Porter (57) found very 
close agreement between the evaluations made by 
students being taught and those of supervising teach- 
ers. The pupils’ evaluations were helpful to the 
students in training, and the pupils liked to make 
them. Pupils reached greatest agreement on extreme 
cases—“good” versus “poor” student teachers; great- 
est divergence of ratings was found on the middle 
group. In another study (25), an attitude inventory 
for pupils was designed to appraise student teacher's 
competencies with reference to seven traits: class- 
room government, clarity of objectives, group work, 
incentive quality, motivational intensity level, pro- 
vision for psychological needs, and individualization 
of instruction. There was no correlation between 
pupils’ attitudes and the ratings given by supervising 
teachers. Drawhorne (19) reported that the inter- 
action between pupils and student teachers was found 
to be predictive of how pupils would rate the effec- 
tiveness of student teachers; the higher the degree of 
interaction, the higher the rating. Cooper and Lewis 
(15) found no relationship between pupils’ ratings 
and personal adjustment as indicated by the Ror- 
schach. Student teachers had higher ratings than did 
teachers in service. Significantly higher pupils’ ratings 
were obtained by student teachers who taught social 


studies and mathematics than by those who taught 
science. 
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Several studies have attempted to appraise changes 
during student teaching and to make comparisons 
between students rated high and those rated low on 
various characteristics, Professional attitudes in the 
area of school-community relationships were affected 
more during an internship than attitudes in other 
areas (48). Attitudes as measured by the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory were found to improve 
during student teaching (59). A study of best and 
poorest student teachers as seen by their peers showed 
that best students received mostly positive choices, 
while poor students received mostly negative choices 
(52). A study of best and poorest student teachers 
in their first year of teaching showed that differences 
existed in self-evaluations and evaluations made by 
both administrators and pupils (64). 

An analysis of strengths and weaknesses of student 
teachers showed that they were weakest on discipline, 
conduct of group activities, and professional compe- 
tence, and that they were strongest on planning and 
personal qualities (8). Student teachers superior in 
discipline were found to be strong in personal quali- 
ties related to leadership and skillful in carrying out 
plans, although they were not outstanding in planning 
and were rated relatively low in appearance, health, 
and cultural background (7). The good disciplinar- 
ians ranked higher than unselected students on 32 
traits believed to be related to teaching effectiveness, 
had exceptionally high scores on traits related to 
direct contact with pupils, but were not rated higher 
in planning. Nearly 90 percent of the good discipli- 
narians received A’s while only 30 percent of unse- 
lected students received A’s. 

Little research has been done on the evaluation of 
the student teaching program; in fact very little eval- 
uation of the student teaching program has been 
done. Most institutions have tended to accept student 
teaching on the basis of its rating as the most valuable 
part of the teacher education program. General 
weaknesses in the student teaching program have 
been reported to include isolation from professional 
and academic work, limitations of time and subject 
matter, inadequate facilities, emphasis upon subject 
matter, neglect of a broad philosophy of teaching, 
poor preparation of students to work with pupils and 
to take part in community activities, inadequate 
supervision, and administrative and personnel policies 
that hinder improvement (2, 16, 22, 30, 37, 43). In 
1946 Woodruff (79) obtained critical reactions from 
teachers in service who reported that they were super- 
vised too closely during student teaching and that 
laboratory facilities and methods of teaching were 
not up to date. Troyer and Pace (71) reported in 
1944 studies of experimental efforts to modify be- 
havior patterns of students in planned experiences 
during student teaching and to improve observation 
techniques of those who supervised student teachers. 
A detailed form for appraising the work of super- 
vising teachers has been developed, with specific 
items related to helping the student teacher identify 
and apply principles of education, knowledge and 
special competencies in guiding student teachers, and 
essential professional and personal characteristics 


(74). Studies are needed to determine the relation- 
ship between ratings of those who supervise student 
teachers and ratings made by them of student teachers. 

Full-time student teaching has been reported as 
having advantages over part-time student teaching 
that result from living in a community under the 
same conditions as regular teachers, studying children 
over an extended period of time, teaching varied age 
groups and a variety of subjects, guiding extraclass 
activities, working in the guidance program, and the 
like; such experiences tend to promote putting prin- 
ciples into practice, increasing respect for the teach- 
ing profession, understanding the total school program, 
and appreciating the value of student teaching (2, 
51). Advantages to the student of the internship over 
student teaching have been reported as greater experi- 
ence with the total school program, its orientation 
procedures, community activities, the study of pupils, 
and professional activities (53). Advantages to the 
school system include more effective selection and 
recruitment, motivation of supervision and in-service 
education, stimulation of self-evaluation by teachers, 
greater individualization of instruction and enrich- 
ment of the instructional program, and provision of 
assistance to teachers (54). 

Most influential in evaluation of student teaching 
programs since 1948 has been Standard VI of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation (21). Six major concepts were included: the 
place of laboratory experiences in teacher education, 
the nature of laboratory experiences, assignment to 
and length of laboratory experiences, guidance of 
laboratory experiences, development of laboratory 
experiences as a cooperative responsibility of college 
and laboratory teachers, and facilities needed for 
laboratory experiences. Emphasis was given to quali- 
tative standards such as variation of experiences to 
meet individual needs of students, the beginning of 
student teaching when readiness had been achieved, 
continuation of student teaching until a high level of 
competence had been achieved, and provision of facil- 
ities sufficiently extensive to provide contact with 
normal situations yet varied enough to provide con- 
tact with a wide range of problems. Lindsey (37) 
reviewed 76 evaluation schedules of colleges belong- 
ing to AACTE and reported that trends were toward 
the meeting of Standard VI, but that provision for 
meeting individual differences of student teachers was 
limited. McGeoch (39) gave a description and evalu- 
ation of three programs projected over a five-year 
period. The National Association for Student Teach- 
ing has used Standard VI as a basis for many pro- 
posals and recommendations (30, 43). 

Needed studies in this area include an analysis of 
the evaluation process in workshops and seminars 
for student teachers, appraisal of systematic team 
evaluation in which the student teacher is involved, 
a study of changes in values and in behavior resulting 
from various types of laboratory experience, an ap- 
praisal of the contributions of handbooks and other 
materials used by student teachers, an analysis of 
the weaknesses as well as the strengths of the intern- 
ship and various types of student teaching experience, 
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a study of specific factors contributing to success and 
failure in differing teaching situations, a comparison 
of subject-matter needs of student teachers in inter- 
disciplinary majors with those in departmental majors 
and minors, and development of criteria for apprais- 
ing student teaching based on various theories of 
teacher education with attention to related assump- 
tions and principles. 
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TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 


The task of identifying effective teachers (or effec- 
tive teaching) is crucial to teacher education, certifi- 
cation, selection, and promotion, and—in so far as 
teaching contributes to the total social welfare—to 
ultimate human survival. This article discusses two 
related problems: (a) criteria of teacher effectiveness, 
and (b) the prediction of teacher effectiveness, 

CRITERIA OF TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS. 
More than a half-century of research effort has not 
yielded meaningful, measurable criteria around which 
the majority of the nation’s educators can rally. No 
standards exist which are commonly agreed upon as 
the criteria of teacher effectiveness. Sanford and 
Trump (35) in the 1950 edition of this Encyclopedia 
lament the lack of a generally accepted criterion for 
the preservice selection of teachers. In their opinion 
the dearth of adequate effectiveness criteria is largely 
responsible for our ignorance of the factors which 
account for success in teaching. A somewhat more 
hopeful note has been sounded by the Committee on 
the Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness, organized by 
the American Educational Research Association in 
1950. Their two published reports (27, 28) have done 
a great deal to clarify concepts and to sharpen much 
of the recent research in this area. 

The term criterion is commonly attached to any 
set of observations that may be used as standards for 
evaluative purposes. In this sense a criterion measure 
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cannot be merely any dependent variable which hap- 
pens to be at hand. Calling a particular measure a 
criterion lends to it connotations of worth and value. 
Criteria cannot be trivial; otherwise evaluations are 
made against trivial standards. The problems of de- 
fining a satisfactory criterion and of locating or 
developing adequate measures of it have not been 
unique to teacher effectiveness research, Concepts 
of concurrent or of predictive validity of any test, 
instrument, or selection procedure imply the existence 
of a criterion measure. Bechtoldt (3), Kelly and Fiske 
(18), and Thorndike (39), drawing on their experi- 
ences in various personnel research programs, have 
discussed the problems of devising criterion measures. 
Cureton (10), in his discussion of validity, empha- 
sized the criterion problem in educational research 
generally. 

Important Attributes of Criterion Measures. In his 
discussion of operationism, Stevens (36) has pointed 
out that concepts are defined in terms of the opera- 
tions that produce them. Thus, teacher effectiveness 
as a concept has no meaning apart from the criterion 
measures or operational definitions of success as a 
teacher. These measures should possess four basic 
attributes: (a) relevance, (b) reliability, (c) freedom 
from bias, and (d) practicality. 

Relevance as a criterion attribute is the product 
of a rational analysis of the job functions and the 
job objectives. In so far as a criterion measure reflects 
the behaviors required in the achievement of job 
objectives, it is relevant. For some types of produc- 
tion work, such as operating a punch press, the job 
objectives are fairly easy to specify and often self- 
defining. Indeed, a simple count of the number of 
units produced by an operator during a specified 
period will often suffice as the directly relevant job 
criterion. On the other hand, analysis of tasks such 
as teaching does not readily yield criteria which are 
directly relevant to the job functions. As a conse- 
quence, we have often had to depend upon indirect 
and fragmentary definitions of teaching success. The 
difficulty stems, in part, from lack of agreement 
among educators on a hierarchy of goals and objec- 
tives for teaching. Teachers in elementary schools, 
for example, have been asked to work for changes 
in such different types of student behavior as basic 
intellectual skills, attitudes, personal-social adjust- 
ment, cultural appreciations, and health habits. This 
proliferation of school goals without accompanying 
agreement as to which ones are more, and which ones 
are less, important, has made the task of selecting 
relevant teacher effectiveness criteria almost impos- 
sible. 

Perhaps the most significant statement that can be 
made about any proposed criterion variable is that 
it is a partial criterion. Relevance for a particular 
criterion should be defended logically without undue 
apology for its lack of comprehensiveness, since it 
seems unlikely that we shall soon find a generally 
accepted formula for weighting school goals accord- 
ing to their importance for over-all effectiveness. 
Relevance, whether direct or indirect, is the para- 
mount attribute of any criterion measure. It 


overshadows consideration of the other desirable 
characteristics: reliability, freedom from bias, and 
practicality. The argument for relevance depends on 
logical or rational grounds, since empirical or statis- 
tical evidence cannot be of help in making the value 
judgments necessary to the rationale for criterion 
relevance. 

Reliability as an attribute of a criterion measure— 
like reliability as a characteristic of a test—is neces- 
sary, but not sufficient. An estimate of its reliability 
is essential, if any use is to be made of a criterion 
measure. Thorndike (39) points out that it is more 
important that the reliability of a criterion variable 
be known than that it be very high. Low reliabilities 
merely attenuate relationships; they do not distort 
them. Low criterion reliability does not lead to 
spurious relationships, because errors of measurement 
in criteria are not related to the errors of measure- 
ment in predictors. It seems safe to say that the 
estimation of reliability, or at least demonstration 
that it differs from zero, for criterion measures has 
received very little attention in research on teacher 
effectiveness (2, 20). 

Freedom from bias in a criterion measure is always 
a desirable attribute, even though elimination of bias 
may lower reliability. Bias occurs when some system- 
atic effect lowers or raises the criterion values for 
some category of subjects. Brogden and Taylor (8) 
have labeled this source of bias criterion contamina- 
tion and listed other factors which they consider 
biasing. In teacher-competence evaluation, sources of 
potential criterion bias include: school differences; 
grade differences; and student differences in initial 
ability, interest, and motivation. Uncontrolled biasing 
factors lead to spurious results; hence the importance 
of a continuous effort to minimize bias. 

Practicality is related to convenience and economy, 
but it is probably the least essential of the four cri- 
terion attributes. An appraisal of the teacher effec- 
tiveness research, however, leaves one with the 
impression that this attribute has too often been 
placed ahead of relevance, reliability, and freedom 
from bias. 

A Classification of Criteria. Teacher effectiveness 
criteria are frequently classified on the basis of meth- 
odology used in obtaining the criterion measurements. 
Student teaching marks, principals’ ratings, or obser- 
vations of teacher behavior are typical categories in 
such schemes. The recent review by Morsh and 
Wilder (21) and the earlier work by Barr (2) are 
examples of this method of classifying criteria. Rem- 
mers and others (27, 28) have suggested that criteria 
be classified as either ultimate or proximate. A similar 
classification into ultimate, intermediate, and imme- 
diate was proposed earlied by Thorndike (39). Kelly 
and Fiske (18), in their study of clinical psycholo- 
gists, called criteria first-order and second-order with 
the additional classification of either specific or gen- 
eral. In this article it is proposed that teaching 
effectiveness criteria be classified according to goal- 
Proximity, as: (a) product criteria, (b) process cri- 
teria, or (c) presage criteria. Brownell (9) proposed 
such a distinction when he discussed the products of 
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learning as different from the process of learning. 
His concepts have been adapted here. Though these 
categories parallel those of the American Educational 
Research Association Committee and of Thorndike 
to some extent, they do put the emphasis on a be- 
havioral conception of teacher effects on students. 
These labels obviously cannot be unambiguous, mu- 
tually exclusive classes, but they are helpful headings 
which clarify the approximate status of a proposed 
criterion measure. 

Propuct CRITERIA. Product criteria depend for 
definition upon a set of goals toward which teaching 
is directed. These goals are most economically stated 
in terms of changes in behavior on the part of stu- 
dents. Rabinowitz and Travers (26) and Ryans (30, 
31, 32), as well as the reports of the Committee on 
Teacher Effectiveness headed by Remmers (27, 28), 
have presented cogent arguments for assessing teach- 
ing competency in the light of effects on students. 
These effects are variously called student gains, stu- 
dent growth, or student changes, but they all involve 
measurement of change in student behavior, a portion 
of which logically can be attributed to the influence 
of individual teachers. 

Whether a particular operationally defined measure 
is or is not a product criterion depends on the answer 
to the question, “Is student change in this trait or 
characteristic an appropriate goal for our schools?” 
It can be seen that there are different degrees of 
ultimateness in the answer to this question. To make 
students good citizens of a free society is conceivably 
an important ultimate purpose of teachers and 
schools. Selecting a measurable variable relevant to 
this goal is, however, a rather formidable task. 
Foshay (15) has called it the process of translating 
ultimate goals into operational goals. If one reasons 
that the ability to read with speed and accuracy is 
an essential attribute of good citizenship, then a 
somewhat less ultimate but more tangible criterion 
is available for the evaluation of teaching and school- 
ing. In this example one still has to decide whether 
the educational objective is to produce a group of 
former students who do read or a group who can 
read. Upon this choice depends when and how one 
secures the criterion measurement. Both Cureton 
(10) and Ebel (12) have stressed that the schools 
need to be practical and to narrow their self-evalua- 
tion efforts to the accomplishment of goals which 
are immediate and measurable. The ultimate goals 
are really the goals of society at large; for practical 
purposes, the unique contribution that can be made 
by schools and teachers is impossible to isolate. It 
is therefore suggested that product criteria should 
consist primarily of measures of the goal-oriented 
effects of teachers (and schools) on children, ob- 
tained immediately after the periods in which chil- 
dren attend the schools. To get an idea of the variety 
of criteria possible even under this restriction the 
reader is referred to two recent publications which 
specify many educational objectives for our common 
schools. The Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
edited by Bloom (7) posits educational outcomes in 
three areas: cognition, affect, and psychomotor skills. 


Only cognition has been fully explored in the pre- 
liminary edition. Kearney (17) presents what a group 
of experts believe to be the desirable and attainable 
objectives in the education of our typical elementary- 
school children. The real need is not to specify more 
and more varied objectives, but to decide which 
among them are most important and then to devise 
ways of assessing the degree of attainment of them. 
Despite fifty years of continuous development in the 
field of educational measurement, satisfactory tests 
of achievement exist in only a few of the basic skill 
areas. Adequate measures of social and emotional 
adjustment, cultural appreciations, or attitudes essen- 
tial to democratic living are not yet available. 

Considering the theoretical importance of product 
criteria in the assessment of teacher effectiveness, it 
is surprising that so few studies have used some 
measure of student growth as the operational defini- 
tion of teacher competence. Barr’s summary of 138 
studies (2), published in 1948, lists only 19 different 
investigations which by any stretch of the imagination 
can be said to use a measure of student gain as a 
criterion. In 1956 Mitzel and Gross (20) found only 
twenty studies which had used a student-growth cri- 
terion to measure teacher effectiveness in elementary 
or secondary schools. 

Remmers and others (27) proposed that teacher 
competence be appraised in the light of the teachers’ 
effects on school operations and on school-community 
relations, as well as their effects on students’ learn- 
ings. No one can deny that the teacher plays an 
important role within the social milieu of the school 
and the community. However, it does seem that these 
two aspects of the teacher's functions ought to be 
admitted only to secondary status in the family of 
product criteria, since the primary intent of the school 
does not include maintenance of harmonious human 
relationships within its walls or promotion of coop- 
eration between itself and the rest of the community. 
These are really subsidiary goals which derive their 
importance from the fact that they are believed to 
promote student growth. It might be useful to refer 
to teacher effects on school operations and on school- 
community relations as quasi-product criteria in spite 
of their unquestioned importance. 

Process CRITERIA. Process criteria consist of those 
aspects of teacher and student behavior which are 
believed to be worthwhile in their own right. They 
are not necessarily directly related to the primary 
goals of education, though their presence (or ab- 
sence) in the classroom is sometimes looked for 
because of their assumed mediating effects on product 
criteria. Process criteria are most often described 
and measured in the classroom in terms of conditions, 
climates, or typical situations involving the social 
interactions of students and teacher. One type of 
process criteria is obtained from observations of 
teacher behavior, another from student behavior. 
Examples of process criteria based on teacher behav- 
ior would be the extent to which teachers discipline 
students effectively, maintain rapport with students, 
or individualize instruction consistent with students’ 
capacities and achievements. Many others could be 
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listed and a good case made for their desirability as 
classroom characteristics. Withall’s scheme for classi- 
fying teachers’ verbal behavior in the classroom along 
a student-centered to teacher-centered continuum 
(40) provides an excellent sample of a set of process 
criteria. His index of social-emotional climate is 
rationally sound as a desirable classroom character- 
istic when schooling is viewed within the larger 
framework of the goals of Western society. The criti- 
cal-incident technique developed by Flanagan (14) 
during World War II and applied to a host of cri- 
terion problems in the armed services and in industry 
during the last decade seems to hold some promise 
as a method for the development of process criteria 
of teacher effectiveness. Its use has not been fully 
explored in education. 

Another type of process criterion involves student 
behavior in the classroom. Examples are the extent 
to which students exhibit affection for the teacher, 
attentive listening, or conformity to classroom rou- 
tines. In considering both teacher behavior and 
student behavior as process criteria it becomes clear 
that neither of them should be studied in isolation 
from the other. The interaction between them appears 
to be the dominant aspect of the whole process of 
learning. It is this complexity of the teaching-learning 
situation which highlights the basic difficulty in em- 
ploying process criteria for the purpose of evaluating 
teacher competence. Studying only the teacher’s be- 
havior in the classroom situation ignores the behavior 
of the students, an undoubtedly significant source of 
influence on the teacher. 

Ebel (12) has warned that claims for the greater 
significance of process over product criteria may be 
simply defense mechanisms on the part of the claim- 
ants. It is a hedge against the possible finding that a 
new learning technique does not yield a better educa- 
tional product than some old technique employed 
for the same purpose. If certain definable and observ- 
able educational means are clearly better than others, 
then their effects should be discoverable in measured 
educational ends. 

PRESAGE CRITERIA. Presage criteria, so-called here 
because of their origin in guessed predictions, are 
from a logical standpoint completely removed from 
the goals of education. Precedent forces their consid- 
eration as criteria, since the bulk of the research on 
teacher competence has employed dependent vari- 
ables which fit into this category. In a sense they are 
pseudo criteria, for their relevance depends upon an 
assumed or conjectured relationship to other criteria, 
either process or product. Characteristically, presage 
criteria lack chronological proximity to the interplay 
of behavior in the classroom. For example, it may be 
possible to measure a teacher's intelligence with ade- 
quate precision, but a class of students does not 
know or react to that teacher’s intelligence test score 
per se. His relative intelligence must be translated 
into classroom behaviors which in turn become the 
mediators of process and product criteria. Acker- 
man’s discussion (1) of this point is excellent. One 
suspects that such concepts as teacher intelligence, 
personal adjustment, and character have come to be 


regarded by many as appropriate criteria for teacher 
effectiveness on the basis of their “common-sense” 
appeal. Thus it is “common sense” which dictates 
that the most effective teachers are the ones who are 
most intelligent, are most adequately adjusted, and 
have the greatest “strength of character.” Indeed, the 
selection of young persons for training to become 
teachers by our collegiate institutions has not in 
general gone beyond these “common-sense” criteria. 
As Fattu (13) and Kearney (17) point out, however, 
scientific evidence has not uniformly endorsed the 
generalizations attributed to the basic wisdom of the 
race. 

There are at least four types of presage variables 
in common use as criteria in teacher effectiveness 
research: (a) teacher personality attributes, (b) 
characteristics of teachers in training, (c) teacher 
knowledge and achievement, and (d) in-service 
teacher status characteristics. 

The personality attributes of teachers which have 
become effectiveness criteria are almost as varied as 
the investigators who have employed them. Typically, 
such traits as industry, intelligence, adaptability, and 
character have been included in rating scales devel- 
oped for the use of supervisors. Evaluations on a 
five- or seven-point scale for each trait have been 
summed and the result taken as the criterion measure. 
Numerous studies of this general type have been cited 
in the comprehensive annotated bibliography pre- 
pared by Domas and Tiedeman (11). The many 
studies in which “experts” are asked to list in order 
the personality attributes of effective and ineffective 
teachers have been summarized by Barr (2). 

To this group probably should be added those 
studies which have employed an evaluation of over- 
all teaching competence, frequently obtained from 
a generalized opinion rating by a supervisor. This 
approach to criterion definition usually ignores the 
comparative instability of the evaluations made about 
teachers on different occasions, as well as the different 
educational outcomes and situational differences 
characteristic of teaching positions. Morsh and Wilder 
(21) suggest rather succinctly that the “armchair- 
opinion” approach to the “measurement” of teacher 
effectiveness is sterile and ought to be abandoned 
despite its economy and convenience. 

Another large group of presage criteria includes 
such teacher-training variables as scholastic honor- 
point-ratios, marks in education courses, success in 
student teaching, and critic-teacher evaluations. Cri- 
teria of this type, particularly those involving student 
teaching experiences, seem more relevant to the 
teaching process than those based on personality 
attributes or a general competency trait. It seems 
reasonable to expect the behavior of the student 
teacher in the critic-teacher’s classroom to differ little 
from his behavior in his own classroom upon the 
completion of training. At the moment, however, 
these in-training variables seem to be best presented 
in the role of potential predictors of process or 
product criteria. Indeed, the weight of the present 
Ma SE ae maet that performance as a 
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subsequent performance as a fully responsible teacher 

(34). 

A popular pseudo-criterion of teacher effectiveness 
is the so-called “teacher achievement examination.” 
Examples include the National Teacher Examinations 
(4), a paper-and-pencil test developed by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, the Teaching Aptitude Test 
by Moss and others (22), and the numerous teaching 
examinations prepared by civil-service examining 
boards in large cities. The primary focus of these 
tests is on the prospective teacher's general knowl- 
edge, subject-matter knowledge, and to some extent 
understanding of educational facts and principles. 
Superficial study of these teacher achievement tests 
suggests that their scores are heavily saturated with 
the abilities sought in general intelligence tests. These 
measures do not reveal anything about the attainment 
of educational goals on the part of students influenced 
by particular teachers or how well knowledge about 
teaching is translated into action in a given teacher’s 
classroom. This does not mean that paper-and-pencil 
tests constructed for teachers have no place in re- 
search on teacher effectiveness. Eventually, they may 
be shown empirically to be satisfactory predictors, 
but as criteria they lack a demonstrated relevance to 
teaching products and teaching processes. 

A fourth category of presage criteria includes a 
group of in-service teacher status characteristics. A 
specific example is the qualitative designation of 
tenure granted versus tenure denied, the assumption 
being that tenure is granted by the school administra- 
tion to an effective teacher and denied to the ineffec- 
tive one. A finer distinction can be made on the 
basis of the number of years of experience. In 
general, however, these variables are challengeable 
because they lack direct relevance to the products or 
the process of teaching. A pragmatic case is some- 
times made for in-service status characteristics on 
the contention that a teacher cannot possibly be 
effective unless she has a class to be effective with; 
in other words, being hired to teach is the first hurdle 
in demonstrating a teacher’s effectiveness. Use of 
such criteria tends to preserve the status quo and is 
hardly likely to raise the over-all quality of teaching. 

Issues Pertinent to Criterion Selection. The day-to- 
day demands of training, hiring, and promoting 
teachers have forced the educational community to 
accept, either implicitly or explicitly, certain criteria 
of effectiveness. Criterion decisions, whether they in- 
volve personality attributes of teachers, number of 
years of experience, number of credits in graduate 
studies, or growth in basic skills of students taught, 
all involve some commitment on the following is- 
sues: (a) Is teacher effectiveness multidimensional 
or unidimensional? (b) Should teaching effectiveness 
be evaluated primarily against the intellectual, cogni- 
tive goals of education or primarily against affective, 
attitudinal goals? 

For the past fifty years, most research and admin- 
istrative practice seems to have been based on the 
assumption that teaching competence is a unitary 
trait. Although it has long been felt that there are 
degrees of effectiveness among teachers, many edu- 
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cators still act on the assumption that the teacher 
who stimulates the greatest student growth in one 
basic skill will stimulate the greatest growth in other 
skills, as well as in problem-solving, social adjust- 
ment, and other educational objectives (23, 24, 25). 
It is also frequently assumed that the effective teacher, 
however defined, is equally effective with all children. 
The weight of the evidence, though fragmentary, 
preponderantly supports a multidimensional view of 
teaching effectiveness (1, 31, 37). 

Upon the assumption that the most appropriate 
criteria of teacher effectiveness are those which have 
relevance to significant educational outcomes, it is 
critical which outcomes are selected. Critics of pres- 
ent-day education like Bestor (5, 6), Hutchins (16), 
and Riesman (29) have exhorted educators to pay 
more attention to the development of students’ intel- 
lectual powers. It is clear that leaning toward one 
or the other philosophical position regarding the 
appropriate goals of education will undoubtedly in- 
fluence the selection of criterion measures of teacher 
effectiveness. We need much precise, painstaking re- 
search in teacher effectiveness oriented toward a 
variety of educational goals in a variety of educa- 
tional situations. We need research in field situations 
(functioning classrooms) with massive samples of 
teachers and students. We need research in laboratory 
situations, as Rabinowitz and Travers (26) suggest, 
with small samples and careful control over experi- 
mental learning conditions. Perhaps most of all we 
need a comprehensive theory of teacher behavior and 
learning to channel the research efforts that undoubt- 
edly will be undertaken. A comparison of contempo- 
rary teacher competence research with that engaged 
in forty years ago suggests that little progress has 
been made toward theory formulation. Although 
some encouraging beginnings have been made in con- 
ducting teacher-competence research within the frame- 
work of an explicitly developed theory (19, 38), none 
of the research in this area has made maximum use 
of unifying theoretical conceptions from learning, 
group dynamics, psychotherapy, or cultural anthro- 
pology. Ryans’ discussion (33) of the importance of 
making continued attempts to develop a research: 
guiding theory seems well taken. 
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PREDICTION OF TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS. 
The three-fold purpose of this discussion is to: (a) 
comment on some of the methodological aspects of 
research on teacher effectiveness, (b) provide refer- 
ences to bibliographies and reviews pertaining to 
investigations of teacher effectiveness, and (c) sug- 
gest some tentative generalizations regarding the pre- 
dictability of teacher effectiveness and some probable 
correlates of teaching effectiveness in contemporary 
United States. 

The literature pertaining to investigations of the 
relationship between various hypothesized predictors 
and teaching effectiveness is extensive, but consists 
to a deplorable degree of reports of researches which 
suffer particularly from inadequate consideration of 
control and lack of replication, and which therefore 
yield questionable results. Furthermore, many inves- 
tigators have failed to specify the conditions of 
their studies sufficiently to make possible comparison 
of their findings with those of others. Consequently, 
although some probable concomitants of teacher 
effectiveness will be noted in the final section, a 
considerable portion of the discussion will be devoted 
to generalizations regarding methodology, many of 
which are inferable from deficiencies to be observed 
in reported research. 
$ The worker in the area of teacher effectiveness 
is confronted by numerous vexing problems, but he 
is fortunate that the literature in the field frequently 
has been scrutinized and presented in the form of 
annotated bibliographies and critical reviews. 

The best review of investigations dealing with the 
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identification and prediction of teaching effectiveness, 
and one with which all researchers in the area should 
be thoroughly familiar, is that of Morsh and Wilder 
(10). These writers have summarized the quantitative 
studies appearing between 1900 and 1952, have dis- 
sected them, have categorized the methodologies 
employed, have synthesized the findings, and have 
noted perplexing problems. Annotated bibliographies 
also have been provided by Castetter and others (4), 
Domas and Tiedeman (5), and Watters (25). Barr 
(1) presented summaries of teacher effectiveness in- 
vestigations in 1948, and has prepared entries dealing 
with the measurement of teacher effectiveness at 
three-year intervals for the Review of Educational 
Research (2). Tomlinson (23, 24) also has pre- 
sented reviews of studies in the area. The researcher 
will find it helpful to consult such sources as these 
before proceeding to the reading of selected original 
reports. 

The basic problem in the study of the prediction 
of teacher effectiveness may be stated as that of 
determining in what way and to what extent various 
data descriptive of teachers (teacher behaviors and/or 
conditions affecting teacher behaviors, both of which 
may be subsumed under teacher characteristics) are 
either antecedents or concomitants of some specified 
criterion of teaching competence. The degree to 
which such relationships between teacher descriptions 
and teaching effectiveness can be ascertained obvi- 
ously depends not only on the real or latent relation- 
ships between these, but also upon: (a) how unam- 
biguously the agreed-upon criterion can be defined 
and how validly and reliably estimates of the criterion 
can be obtained; (b) how unambiguously the teacher 
characteristics under study can be defined, and how 
reliably and validly estimates of these can be ob- 
tained; and (c) the adequacy of the research design, 
taking into account sampling, control, and replica- 
tion. 

The problem of definition, including the research- 
er’s dependence upon operational, as well as conna- 
tive, definitions, is one of prime importance in the 
study of teacher effectiveness, but it is of course a 
general concern of research. Similarly, reliability and 
validity also are general in reference; they are the 
sine qua non whenever measurements are involved. 
Further, many matters relating to research design and 
analysis (sampling, control, statistical inference, and 
the like) are directly involved in the study of teacher 
effectiveness, but these, too, apply generally to many 
areas of investigation. The following comments on 
methodology, therefore, will be limited to considera- 
tions which pertain specifically to research on teacher 
effectiveness, and will be concerned with (a) obtain- 
ing data relative to the criterion, (b) obtaining data 
describing teachers at a given time, and (c) ap- 
proaches to the investigation of relationships between 
teacher characteristics and criteria of teacher effec- 
tiveness, 

Obtaining Estimates of the Criterion. Characteris- 
tics of the criterion of teacher effectiveness have been 
discussed frequently in the literature during recent 
years (8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17) and are reviewed 
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above. As has been noted, the general approaches to 
the measurement of a criterion of teacher effective- 
ness involve the evaluation of either (a) teacher be- 
havior in process, (b) a product of teacher behavior, 
or (c) concomitants of teacher behavior. Measure- 
ment of ongoing behavior of the teacher is the most 
direct approach; measurement of products and of 
concomitants are more indirect and more subject to 
the effects of confounding conditions. 

Of the measurement approaches employing obser- 
vation and assessment of teacher behavior in process, 
only time sampling involving replicated systematic 
observation by trained observers produces sufficiently 
reliable data to recommend its use in fundamental 
research, although less well-controlled variations may 
be employed when only coarse discrimination (“best” 
and “poorest” teachers with respect to some criterion 
or criterion component) is required, and when the 
larger expected error is recognized and accepted. 
Various assessment techniques have been developed, 
among which the more reliable and promising appear 
to be (a) graphic scales with operationally defined 
poles and/or units (10, 15, 18), (b) observation 
check lists (9), and (c) forced-choice scales (6). 
The chief shortcoming of observation and assessment 
techniques has been lack of reliability; a shortcoming 
which recent research has indicated can fairly readily 
be overcome with care in definition and scale develop- 
ment, and with training of the observers or judges. 
Ryans (15) presents the case for systematic observa- 
tion and assessment and describes operational proce- 
dures. 

Product measurements (estimates of the behavior 
or achievement of students) have been widely ac- 
claimed as desirable criterion data, but have been 
relatively less-frequently used in the study of teacher 
effectiveness. The most defensible of the product 
measurement techniques are (a) the direct observa- 
tion and assessment of student behavior during ex- 
posure to the teacher, who is assumed to be at least 
a partial producer of student behavior (15), and (b) 
measurement of student change from before to after 
exposure to the teacher-producer (8). 

Actually, the seeming relevance and appropriate- 
ness of the measurement of student behaviors and 
their products as indicators of teacher performance 
may be more apparent than real, for the producers 
of (or contributors to) student behavior or achieve- 
ment are numerous, and it is most difficult to desig- 
nate and partial out the contribution to a particular 
product made by a specified aspect of the producing 
situation, such as the teacher. The facets of the 
product-criterion (various understandings, skills, atti- 
tudes, and the like, in various areas) are similarly 
numerous, and each must be capable of valid meas- 
urement and of isolation for study. The comparability 
of estimates of the various components or aspects 
of the product also becomes a special problem when 
student behavior or achievement is employed as the 
criterion of teacher effectiveness. When measurement 
of the product is accomplished by obtaining estimates 
of student change, the problem of variable potential 
gain (students who score high on the initial measure- 
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ment being closer to their “ceilings” than students 
who originally score low are to theirs) is particularly 
plaguing to the researcher. However, if the rationale 
of the product (student performance) criterion is 
accepted, and if the complex control problem pre- 
sented by a multiplicity of producers and the multi- 
dimensionality of the criterion can be satisfactorily 
coped with, student change becomes an intriguing 
approach to teacher effectiveness. Mitzel and Gross 
(8) have dealt critically with the development and 
use of the student-change criterion of teacher effec- 
tiveness. The excellent review of Morsh and Wilder 
(10) also covers the literature to 1952 and presents 
the case for and against the employment of measure- 
ments of student change, and of observation and 
assessment as well. 

Measures of concomitants of criteria of teacher 
effectiveness—either (a) concomitants such as inven- 
tory responses, biographical data, and the like, which 
have been demonstrated to be reliably related to an 
accepted criterion, or (b) concomitants such as 
professional education courses, photographed appear- 
ance, and test and inventory scores reflecting pre- 
sumably “desirable” knowledge and personal traits, 
which are assumed but not demonstrated to be asso- 
ciated with an accepted criterion—frequently have 
been employed in studies, often, it seems, with little 
awareness of their secondary nature. Generally speak- 
ing, concomitants (secondary criterion data) should 
not be employed for criterion measurement when 
direct measurement of behavior in process or the 
measurement of isolable products of teacher behavior 
can be used conveniently. However, in investigations 
involving extensive sampling where other measure- 
ment approaches are impractical, the use of known 
(never assumed) concomitants as substitutes for 
process or product data is defensible. 

In dealing with any of the several approaches to 
the measurement of the criterion, the researcher 
should be thoroughly familiar with, and guard against, 
the sources of criterion measurement bias pointed 
out by Brogden and Taylor (3), Ryans (15, 17), and 
others. 

Obtaining Estimates of the Predictors. Hundreds 
of predictors of teacher effectiveness have been pro- 
posed, often with little apparent consideration of 
rationale. Many of the researches have suffered from 
poor design and inadequate analysis, but threads of 
evidence derived from various studies do suggest 
teacher traits and conditions which may be related to 
certain dimensions or aspects of teacher effectiveness. 

The chief technical problems faced by the re- 
searcher in obtaining estimates of predictors are 
those familiar to educational research and measure- 
ment workers, namely validity and reliability. Need- 
less to say, the prediction of any criterion is limited 
by the reliability and validity of measurements of 
hypothesized predictors. Among the predictor char- 
acteristics more frequently investigated, and for which 
measurement has been attempted, are: 


Scores on tests of verbal and other cognitive 
abilities; 


Scores on tests of knowledge and understanding 
of general and special subject matter; 

Scores on tests of professional information; 

Course marks representing academic achieve- 
ment; 

Course marks or ratings representing perform- 
ance in student teaching; 

Amount of general and of professional educa- 
tion; 

Scores derived from inventories and/or projec- 
tive devices developed to measure various 
personality traits, and emotional and social ad- 
justment; 

Scores on attitude scales and inventories devel- 
oped to measure teacher-student relationships; 

Age; 

Experience; 

Sex; 

Marital status; 

Socio-economic status; 

Speech and voice characteristics; 

Factors influencing choice of teaching as a 
career; 

Social participation; 

Expressions of interest in, participation in, and 
preference for various sorts of activities. 


It is very important to note that similarly named 
predictor measures used in different investigations 
are not necessarily similar with regard to the under- 
lying characteristic of the teacher which is measured 
and, quite apart from sampling errors introduced, 
do not necessarily yield similar relationships with 
what seem to be similar criterion dimensions. Dis- 
crepancies in findings reported in the literature some- 
times may be traced to this lack of agreement in 
operational definition of the predictor, as well as 
criterion inadequacies and lack of control of relevant 
variables. 

Approaches to the Predictor-Criterion Relationship. 
Still another set of conditions which contributes to 
variability in the nature and degree of association 
that may be obtained between hypothesized predictor 
measures and measures of a criterion of teacher 
effectiveness has to do with the approach to the pre- 
dictor-criterion relationship incorporated in the re- 
search design. Such questions as those which follow 
must be considered by the researcher. 

Does the investigation propose to determine con- 
comitant or antecedent-consequent relationships? 
Predictors may bear two kinds of relationship to the 
criterion they are hypothesized to predict: (a) an 
antecedent-consequent relationship, where the pre- 
dictor is a producer or causal factor with regard to 
the criterion, and (b) a concomitant or correlational 
relationship, where it is observed only that the pre- 
dictor occurs and varies as the criterion occurs and 
varies. Study of the first kind of relationship implies 
traditional experimental procedure involving longi- 
tudinal study and noting of change in the criterion 
resulting from influence of the hypothesized predic- 
tor characteristic. Study of the second implies the 
determination of extent to which presence or absence, 
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or measured amounts of a hypothesized predictor 
characteristic, may be correlated with manifestations 
of the selected criterion measure. For the most part, 
there has been little attempt to seek antecedent-conse- 
quent relationships. Most of the studies have been at 
an exploratory level and have been concerned with 
attempting to find correlates or concomitants of a 
criterion of teacher effectiveness. 

Is prediction of the criterion to be attempted from 
single bits of information (answers to single question- 
naire, test, or inventory items) or from scores based 
on combinations of such bits of information forming 
sets of homogeneous items or scales? If the latter, is 
the combination of bits to involve equal or differen- 
tial weighting? The value of replication is well known 
to measurement and research workers and, other 
things being equal, predictors comprised of multiple 
components will be more stable and will yield more 
reliable prediction than single item predictors. An 
extension of this problem raises the question whether 
prediction of the criterion is to be determined from 
a single predictor alone or from a combination of 
predictor scores, weighted perhaps in light of multiple 
regression weights. 

Is the derivation of predictors (original selection 
of items, or combinations of items, as predictors of 
the criterion) based upon experience with a single 
sample, or has replication been employed with multi- 
ple samples of teachers? The latter inevitably is 
accompanied by regression, but it has the obvious 
advantage of permitting greater confidence in the 
predictors which survive. 

Is prediction directed at (a) additional random 
samples of the same population as the samples em- 
ployed in deriving the predictors (cross-validation or 
hold-out sample validation techniques involving a 
defined population such as “women elementary 
teachers”), or (b) samples of populations other than 
that from which the predictors were derived either 
employing the same criterion measure (validity gen- 
eralization, such as determination of the relationship 
between a predictor and assessments of secondary- 
school teacher effectiveness provided by trained ob- 
servers, when the predictors originally had been 
derived with reference to the same criterion, but for 
elementary teachers), or a different criterion measure 
(validity extension, such as determination of the rela- 
tionship between the predictor and students’ ratings 
of secondary teachers in school system X, when 
predictors originally had been derived with reference 
to assessments provided by trained observers for 
secondary teachers of school system Y)? 

Is prediction attempted for predictor data and cri- 
terion data which have been collected at approxi- 
mately the same time, or has the obtaining of 
criterion data been delayed, with a time interval 
separating the collection of the two sets of data? 
Other things being equal, concurrent obtaining of 
predictor data and criterion data, or prediction when 
the time interval is relatively short, is likely to be 
possible to a greater degree than when the time inter- 
val is a substantial one and prediction is attempted 
for a criterion to be obtained in the. future. 
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Is prediction attempted when the predictor data 
are obtained under “incentive” conditions (for ex- 
ample, in connection with selection for employment) 
or under “nonincentive” conditions (for example, in 
connection with research, involving anonymity)? The 
extent to which prediction of the criterion will be 
altered by the influences of incentive conditions un- 
doubtedly will vary, depending upon a number of 
factors, including the degree to which the predictors 
are disguised and the knowledge on the part of the 
selectees of the objectives and values represented in 
the criterion measure employed. 

Is prediction attempted for selected criterion di- 
mensions singly (for example, effective classroom 
discipline) or for a composite made up of a number 
of heterogeneous components or dimensions (for 
example, over-all teaching effectiveness)? Other 
things being equal, the prediction of selected, well- 
defined dimensions for which reliable measurement 
procedures can be employed is likely to be possible 
to a greater degree than the prediction of some rela- 
tively more ambiguous over-all teacher effectiveness. 

Is prediction of teacher effectiveness attempted on 
an actuarial, or group, basis or for particular individ- 
uals? As a group, teachers between 25 and 30 years 
of age may show significant superiority on a selected 
criterion of teacher effectiveness compared with a 
group of teachers between 55 and 60 years of age, 
and such information may have important implica- 
tions for the administrative-supervisory staff of a 
school system. Yet an individual teacher in the latter 
age range may very well be superior to the average 
of the younger group, or an individual younger 
teacher may be well below the average of the older 
group, illustrating the substantially greater uncon- 
trolled variability involved in individual as compared 
with group prediction. 

Still other approaches to the prediction problem 
might be added, but these are representative of some 
of the major considerations involved in the design of 
studies of the predictor-criterion relationship. 

Tentative Generalizations Regarding the Predic- 
tion of Teacher Effectiveness. Understanding of 
teacher behavior and of the problem of teacher effec- 
tiveness and its prediction have proceeded slowly. 
Relatively little attention has been devoted to system- 
atic theory, and many of the investigations reported 
appear to have been undertaken with blunderbuss 
motivation and with little attempt to relate them to 
other research or to a theoretical background. Indeed, 
it seems quite probable that the paucity of dependable 
knowledge of contributors to teacher effectiveness is 
related to the fact that so little attention has been 
devoted to theory development, thus restricting the 
generation of hypotheses (13, 22). 

It should be noted, also, that most of what is 
known about teacher characteristics in their relation 
to teaching has been derived from correlation studies, 
relatively less being understood of the dependence of 
teacher effectiveness on specified antecedents or of 
functionally dependent relationships between predic- 
tors and the criterion. 

Nevertheless, some generalizations are suggested by 
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similarities in findings reported by various researches 
(1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 10, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25). 
Such tentative conclusions as the following appear to 
be in order at this time. c 

The predictability of teacher effectiveness undoubt- 
edly is affected by the multidimensionality of the cri- 
terion. There is accumulating evidence that prediction 
can be accomplished with better than chance results 
for specified dimensions or components of the cri- 
terion. On the other hand, the prediction of over-all 
teacher effectiveness is possible only to the extent 
that some general agreement can be reached regard- 
ing the dimensions comprising over-all effectiveness 
(involving, of course, acceptance of a common set 
of educational values) and how they should be com- 
bined to form a composite. 

The predictability of teacher effectiveness varies 
depending on the degree of control it is possible to 
exert in dealing with the multiplicity of predictors 
and the multidimensionality of the criterion. 

The predictability of the criterion varies with the 
kind of measure employed in obtaining the criterion 
data. 

The predictability of the criterion varies with the 
adequacy (reliability and validity) of measures of 
the criterion and the predictor variables. 

The predictability of the criterion is so limited by 
conditions associated with measurement of the cri- 
terion, measurement of predictors, and practical con- 
ditions, that relationships representing common vari- 
ance of perhaps one fifth or one fourth of the total 
variance probably approach the maximum to be 
expected except in chance instances. 

The predictability of a dimension of the criterion 
of teacher effectiveness from a specified predictor 
probably varies depending upon the cultural milieu 
which provides the setting for an investigation, par- 
ticularly the values and objectives prominent in the 
teacher-training curriculum at the time the teachers 
studied were in college. 

The predictability of the criterion varies directly 
with the degree of similarity between the sample 
with respect to which predictors are derived, and the 
sample to which the predictors are applied in attempt- 
ing to determine predictor-criterion relationships. 

The predictability of a criterion dimension varies 
with the particular teacher population studied. 

The predictability of the criterion varies inversely 
with the time interval separating the obtaining of 
predictor measurements and criterion measurements. 

The predictability of the criterion probably varies 
depending upon the association of incentive or non- 
incentive conditions with the obtaining of predictor 
data. 

The regression of predictor measurements on cri- 
terion measurements frequently is curvilinear. An 
example is positive correlation between amount of 
teaching experience and certain criterion measures 
of effectiveness of secondary-school teachers during 
the first five years or so, followed by leveling off and 
decline in criterion estimates with extensive experi- 
ence. 

Prediction of teacher effectiveness must be con- 
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sidered largely in the actuarial sense; individual pre- 
diction, as generally is the case in attempting to 
predict human behavior, is much more limited and is 
accomplished with a lesser degree of confidence. 

Probable Correlates of Teacher Effectiveness in 
Contemporary United States. The following general- 
izations regarding the relationship between teacher 
characteristics, as predictors, and teacher effective- 
ness, as a criterion abstracted from various criterion 
measures reported in the literature, appear to be in 
order. 

Measured intellectual abilities, achievement in col- 
lege course, general cultural and special subject- 
matter knowledge, professional information, student 
teaching marks, emotional adjustment, attitudes fa- 
vorable to students, generosity in appraisals of the 
behavior and motives of other persons, strong interest 
in reading and literary matters, interest in music and 
painting, participation in social and community 
affairs, early experiences in caring for children and 
teaching (such as reading to children, taking a class 
for the teacher), history of teaching in family, size 
of school and size of community in which teaching, 
cultural level of community, and participation in 
avocational activities, all appear to be characteristics 
of the teacher which are likely to be positively cor- 
related or associated with teacher effectiveness in the 
abstract, 

Extensiveness of general and/or professional edu- 
cation, enrollment in particular professional courses, 
Personal appearance, and grade or subject taught 
(with some exceptions) appear to bear very little rela- 
tion to the abstracted criterion. 

Age of the teacher and amount of teaching experi- 
ence seem to manifest an over-all negative relation- 
ship with teaching effectiveness, although there is 
evidence of curvilinearity, increase in effectiveness 
being positively correlated with experience during the 
early years of teaching careers. 

Sex differences in teacher effectiveness do not 
appear to be pronounced among elementary teachers, 
although at the secondary level it appears that women 
as a group may be more effective than men as a 
group on specified criterion dimensions. 

For teachers of all levels considered together, there 
Seems to be little difference in specified dimensions 
of teacher behavior between single and married 
teachers; within the elementary school the evidence 
somewhat favors married teachers; at the secondary 
level unmarried teachers as a group appear to be 
Superior with respect to criterion measures which 
Telate to systematic, responsible teacher classroom 
behavior. 

Certain of the above-named characteristics, then, 
do seem to be associated with certain dimensions of 
teacher behavior and teacher effectiveness, although 
the extent of obtained relationships frequently has 
not been high. It is important here to recall that 
relationships and differences which have been noted 
are in terms of averages for groups of teachers and 
any obtained relationship is limited by, and may be 
expected to vary with, conditions outlined above. The 
usefulness of research findings pertaining to the pre- 
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diction of teacher effectiveness will be greatest when 
the results are considered in an actuarial context, 
rather than in attempting highly accurate prediction 
for given individuals, and when variations in relation- 
ship found among different classifications of teachers 
and with the use of different approaches to the pre- 
dictor-criterion relationship are taken into account. 


MARCH 1958 David G. RYANS 
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TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


In the United States the terms teachers’ organiza- 
tion and education association have been used 
interchangeably. Both terms usually designate an 
organization of those actively employed as teachers. 
Nearly all organizations provide some kind of asso- 
ciate membership for those actively interested in 
education who are not professional teachers. 

According to one author (4), one of the first 
voluntary teachers’ orgafizations was the Brethren of 
the Common Life, founded in Europe during the 
last part of the fourteenth century. More or less 
formal groups existed both before and after thi 
time; most of them were religious in origin and pur- 
pose. In the United States local teachers’ associations 
began in the late eighteenth century. Usually they 
were nonsectarian groups of professional teachers, 
primarily interested in lifting their own status and 
in promoting the cause of education. 

LOCAL PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. An 
organization was formed in 1794 in New York City 
under the title the Society of Associated Teachers 
(7). Although “secret” in character, it had purposes 
that were largely professional. In 1811 it was sup- 
planted by the Society of Teachers of the City of 
New York. Other early groups were established in 
Middlesex, Connecticut, in 1799; in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1812; and in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
in 1813 (2). By 1850, teachers’ associations were 
fairly common in counties and in the largest cities. 
Professional local associations in communities of all 
sizes developed largely during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Current estimates indicate there 
may be ten thousand “local” groups of all types. 

One of the earliest systematic studies of voluntary 
teachers’ associations was made in 1910 by Carter 
Alexander (1). He analyzed the activities of 112 
groups in 48 cities of more than thirty thousénd 
population, the state associations, and the National 
Education Association. In 1930 Hoffman (13) re- 
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ported on 176 local associations. In 1946-47 the 
N.E.A. Research Division (23) obtained information 
from 865 all-inclusive associations and 175 class- 
room-teacher organizations; about one in five of the 
original mailing list of five thousand were willing 
to report details of their programs. 

Alexander reported in 1910 that city associations 
were most active in influencing legislation, in im- 
proving the economic status of members, and in 
helping to increase the participation of women mem- 
bers. Twenty years later Hoffman found broader 
programs including in-service preparation, welfare 
activities (insurance, legal protection, loan funds), 
participation in the formulation of personnel policies, 
legislative work, cooperation with nonschool groups, 
information distribution through publications, and 
efforts to build professional attitudes. The Research 
Division study in 1946 listed 85 types of local activ- 
ities classified under six headings: improving the pro- 
fessional services of members, improving teaching 
conditions and economic status at the local level, 
building esprit de corps, improving conditions and 
economic status at state and national levels, render- 
ing community services (citizenship activities), and 
interpreting the profession and education to the 
public. 

Local associations are of two general types: the 
all-inclusive and the specialized. The first are open 
to all teachers; the latter are designed for those with 
special interest in a position (classroom teacher, 
principal, or the like), a subject (such as science or 
English), or a function (such as guidance or re- 
search). Less frequently local groups are organized 
by level (elementary, secondary, or college), by sex, 
or on sectarian bases. 

On the average, according to the N.E.A. Research 
Division study, local associations enrolled approxi- 
mately 75 percent of their potential memberships. 
In small communities and organizations of less than 
a thousand members, membership reached more than 
90 percent of the potential in the school district. 
Typically the local association has a president, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and an executive committee. 
Groups have from five to nine standing committees, 
whose chairmen are chosen by the president. Busi- 
ness meetings are held from five to nine times per 
school year; voting in groups of less than a thousand 
is a privilege of all members; the delegate representa- 
tion plan usually is found in the largest groups. In 
dues, publications, services, and staffs, local associa- 
tions vary widely. 

Local teachers’ associations have changed mark- 
edly from the time of Alexander’s study and Hoff- 
man’s survey. The idea of “action” has expanded 
from holding conferences and participating in legis- 
lative work to dealing with local boards of education 
on salaries and personnel policies, fostering public- 
relations programs, developing insurance plans and 
other fringe benefits, and enforcing professional ethics 
(19, 22). Some of these activities have taken on the 
characteristics of collective bargaining (24). 

In many states the local association serves as the 
Service agency for its members, as a unit of the state 


association, and as an affiliate of the National Educa- 
tion Association. As such, the local shares in state 
and national programs and carries state and national 
communications back to individual members (17). 
Chairmen of committees in local associations often 
are consultants to similar state and national com- 
mittees (20). 

STATE PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. Cub- 
berley (5) listed the first state association “in the 
modern sense” as the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, organized in 1844. Its first meeting was 
in 1845, the year when state associations were or- 
ganized in New York and in Massachusetts. In the 
next decade five more were organized, and by the 
end of the century nearly every state and territory 
had its own organization (4). 

In 1926 Granrud (11) reported that state associa- 
tions had a total of 436,392 members, or approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the estimated total number of 
teachers. In percent this represented an eightfold 
increase since 1907; a spurt in membership had 
taken place immediately following World War I. 
In 1957, state education associations have enlisted 
close to 100 percent of their potential membership 
(20). Most state associations limit regular member- 
ship to those engaged in teaching; about one in five 
allow others to join. 

Granrud obtained the judgments of association 
officers and superintendents on the purposes of state 
associations, There was agreement on two primary 
objectives: the development of unity and esprit de 
corps among teachers and the promotion of im- 
proved educational conditions in the respective 
states. Secondary objectives were: publicity to ad- 
vance the educational program, the promotion of 
legislation, an increase in the professional knowledge 
of teachers, increased information through research, 
and extension of the program of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Granrud concluded that state 
associations greatly influenced the passage of state 
legislation. In contrast, in 1910 Alexander had con- 
cluded that state groups were ineffective in legislation. 

In 1954 Corey (3) stated that the functions of a 
state education association are to develop and main- 
tain high ethical, professional, educational standards 
in community service and in working conditions. 
His list seems to relegate to the role of methods 
such previously mentioned objectives as research, 
publications, legislation, conventions, public rela- 
tions, and in-service development programs. 

Prior to 1910 state associations operated chiefly 
through annual state conventions open to all mem- 
bers (9). As the size of memberships grew, the trend 
was toward a “representative type” of organization. 
In this kind of organization delegates are sent from 
local and regional groups to the annual representa- 
tive assemblies (27); professional work and policy 
discussions are usually carried out through sections 
or local associations; and communication with the 
membership is maintained by means of conventions, 
conferences, journals, research reports, legislative 
bulletins, correspondence, and the field contacts made 
by the employed staff (25). 
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Part of the reorganization process, which began 
in 1910, was the employment of full-time staffs. 
California employed the first full-time secretary in 
1909 (4). Six additional states followed this example 
by 1919; today all states have full-time executive 
secretaries. Most state associations own their own 
buildings. In 1955 the 42 associations replying to an 
N.E.A. questionnaire indicated that their programs 
required 225 professional employees and 270 full- 
time and 55 part-time clerical and stenographic em- 
ployees (26). 

Flat-amount dues of state associations range from 
$3 to $20 annually; in four states a member’s dues 
equal one half of 1 percent of his annual salary. 
Income also is obtained through selling space in 
periodicals and from the sale of publications (20). 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. With more than 700,000 members in 1957, 
the National Education Association is clearly the 
largest professional association in the world. It began 
as the National Teachers Association, organized in 
1857 in Philadelphia by 43 educators representing 
12 states and the District of Columbia. The call for 
the meeting was sent out by the officers of ten state 
teachers’ associations. The urge was for an organiza- 
tion of “practical teachers” since many were not 
satisfied with the semi-lay, philosophical educational 
societies existing at the time (18). 

During its hundred years the Association has un- 
dergone two major types of reorganization. The first 
of these began in 1870 with the establishment of 
departments made up of members with special in- 
terests. The first departments were the American 
Normal School Association (originally organized in 
1858) and the National Association of School Super- 
intendents (organized in 1865). Also in 1870, de- 
partments were established for elementary education 
and higher education. In the same year the name 
was changed to the National Educational Associa- 
tion. In 1957 there were thirty departments, includ- 
ing the American Educational Research Association. 
When the N.E.A. was chartered by Congress in 1906, 
its name became the National Education Association 
of the United States (8). 

A second major type of reorganization involved 
the management and control of the Association. 
From 1865 to 1920 the annual convention was open 
to all members. Official policies and decisions were 
made by those in attendance. In 1920 a plan was 
adopted for a representative assembly made up of 
delegates from affiliated local and state associations. 
The assembly adopts resolutions, elects officers, ap- 
Proves the annual budget, and otherwise handles the 
Official business. At Philadelphia in 1957 the dele- 
gates approved new bylaws increasing representation 
in the assembly and adopted $10 annual dues (dues 
had been $5) to underwrite a new expanded program 
of services and leadership. Official work also is car- 
ried on by the board of directors (there is at least 
one board member from each state and territory 
association), executive committee, board of trustees, 
and an employed staff (20). 

The purposes of the Association as stated in the 


charter are: “to elevate the character and advance 
the interests of the profession of teaching and to 
promote the cause of popular education in the 
United States.” In the hundred years of the Associa- 
tion’s existence its activities have closely paralleled 
the development of American education. The annual 
conventions have provided many opportunities for 
discussing the problems of education and for making 
decisions with regard to the profession. Most of the 
implementation of ideas and goals worked out in the 
national organization has been carried on by local 
and state associations and educational agencies (33). 

The Association has sought to build a national 
atmosphere for the profession with regard to pro- 
fessional ethics, equitable salaries, sound financing, 
standards of teacher education, curriculum improve- 
ments, and educational objectives. Similarly the 
Association has built favorable public attitudes to- 
ward education and teachers, federal legislation and 
relationships, public understanding of educational 
trends and developments, and international relations. 
The story of this effort has been summarized in both 
dissertation (8) and book (33) form. The latter, 
issued as part of the centennial celebration in 1957, 
appraises a century of achievement and failures as 
seen by a historian. 

Alexander’s study in 1910 concluded that the 
N.E.A.’s loose organizational structure kept it from 
being a true national group (this condition was 
remedied by the representative plan adopted in 
1920); he also thought the N.E.A. had not been 
active enough with regard to the material welfare 
of teachers (this was changed by research, legislative, 
and welfare efforts after 1922, especially after 1934). 
Selle’s case study (29) of the Association in 1932 
urged that provision be made to increase the skill 
and experience of leadership, to increase communica- 
tion among members, to increase coordination within 
the staff, to enforce the code of ethics, and to study 
the Association’s influence upon education and the 
profession. 

In recent years a number of general books on edu- 
cation systems and practices in the United States 
have attempted to evaluate the effect of the Associa- 
tion upon education and upon society. Most of the 
authors have presented only their own personal 
opinions or opinions from books and articles. The 
extreme liberals have charged the Association with 
being indifferent to major social problems and lack- 
ing in ability “to take action,” and the conservative 
authors have criticized the Association for using so- 
called “labor union tactics.” The majority appear to 
recognize the Association’s value as a clearinghouse 
for ideas and as a unifying factor among many 
points of view (14). It is probable that the Associa- 
tion policies and programs, like the presidential ad- 
dresses of N.E.A. presidents, have tended, in Talley's 
words (30), “to reflect generally the broad perspec- 
tive of developments in education in the United 
States.” Talley analyzed N.E.A. presidential ad- 
dresses in relation to educational events described in 
Knight’s Education in the United States and Gwynn's 
Curriculum Principles and Social Trends. 
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Details on membership growth, structure, and re- 
sources of the Association are given in the annual 
NEA Handbook (20), which is widely available. 
The history of the N.E.A. will be found in Wesley’s 
The First Hundred Years, (33) published in 1957. 

THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Progressive Education Association was 
organized in 1919 to promote the so-called “progres- 
sive” methods of teaching. It gave special emphasis 
to the theories of John Dewey and his interpreters. 
In 1944, as part of the New Education Fellowship 
(International), its name became the American Edu- 
cation Fellowship. In 1953 it reverted to its origi- 
nal name. The Association was disbanded in 
1956. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
Originally the American Teachers Association was 
known as the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools. In 1937, when incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, its name be- 
came the American Teachers Association. In 1957 
it affiliated about 12 state associations and enrolled 
about 14,000 individual members. For years it has 
worked with the National Education Association 
through a joint committee. The official publication, 
The American Teachers Association Bulletin, is 
issued quarterly. 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACH- 
ERS. The national organization of the American 
Federation of Teachers was formed in 1916 by dele- 
gates from eight local unions with a total member- 
ship of 2800. Two of these locals had been organized 
in 1902 in San Antonio, Texas, and Chicago, Illinois 
(28). Although the Federation has not issued system- 
atic statistics, its total membership has been esti- 
mated as ranging between twelve thousand in 1920 
and fifty thousand in 1947 (16). Its membership 
was reported in 1957 as fifty-one thousand. More, 
perhaps, than is true in other teacher groups, the size 
of the AFT membership reflects current economic 
conditions, In depression and crisis periods its mem- 
bership has shown the largest gains. Most of its 
members are classroom teachers, since it excludes 
or limits those with administrative responsibilities 
(15). 

The purposes of the Federation have been stated 
as follows: (a) to work for higher salaries with 
labor support; (b) to eliminate rules against married 
women as teachers; (c) to oppose the N.E.A.’s drive 
for 100 percent enrollment of teachers; (d) to oppose 
enrollment in “approved” local and state associa- 
tions; (e) to oppose merit rating; (f) to obtain 
greater security and tenure; (g) to increase teacher 
participation in the making of local school-system 
personnel policies; (h) to extend educational oppor- 
tunity; (i) to increase the consideration of labor 
problems in classrooms; (j) to protect the schools 
from domination by outside groups, especially busi- 
ness and industry (6). The first five purposes were 
those of the Federation in its early years; the other 
Purposes have been adopted in later years. 

Studies of the teacher union movement have been 
largely historical and philosophical. Fordyce’s dis- 
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sertation in 1945 dealt with the beginnings of the 
movement, the factors leading to the formation of 
unions, attitudes toward strikes, and related prob- 
lems (10). Robinson’s master’s thesis in 1934, a 
“critical” evaluation, uses quotations from various 
educators associated with the union movement; it 
concludes that the AFT has served “to awaken the 
profession” (28). 

In certain periods there has been heated debate on 
whether teachers should belong to unions rather 
than to professional associations (21). The opposi- 
tion of metropolitan newspapers to the union move- 
ment among teachers has been dealt with by Hobbs 
(12). Most of the discussion for and against union- 
ization has consisted largely of pro and con opinions 
without any application of research methods. The 
key argument opposing teachers’ unions is that 
“teachers of all the children of all the people” should 
not be allied permanently with any economic group. 
In recent years most of the supporting arguments 
for unions have been undercut by demonstrations 
that both welfare and educational activities can be 
carried out effectively through cooperation between 
professional associations, school boards, and the 
general public. 

Part of the debate about teacher union groups has 
revolved around the possible use of the strike to 
enforce demands. One author reports that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has exempted teachers’ 
unions from using strike procedures (10). At its 
1947 convention the AFT reaffirmed its no-strike 
policy. 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION. The National Society for the 
Study of Education, formed in 1895, was first known 
as the National Herbart Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education. In 1902 it was reorganized under 
the title of the National Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education. The present name was adopted 
in 1909. For a number of years the Society has issued 
annual volumes dealing with important policies and 
practices in education. The membership totals about 
four thousand. 

THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. Educational trends at the turn of 
the century led to the formation in 1906 of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education. In 1918 the group changed its name to 
the National Society for Vocational Education. 
Shortly thereafter it joined with the Vocational Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle West to form the 
Present national group, The American Vocational 
Education Association. It enrolls approximately thirty 
thousand members. 

WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. At 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in August 1952, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Teachers Association (IFTA), 
the International Federation of Secondary School 
Teachers (FIPESO, Federation Internationale des 
Professeurs de l'Enseignement Secondaire Officiel), 
and the World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion (WOTP) merged to form the World Confedera- 
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tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP). 

From the American point of view, the new WCOTP 
was preceded by two major international education 
associations. The first, the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, was organized in 1923 in San 
Francisco. Six hundred representatives from fifty 
countries attended the first meeting (31). Prior to 
World War II the Federation met biennially, with 
regional conferences being held in the intervening 
years. The purpose of the organization was to build 
international understanding by bringing together 
teachers of many countries to exchange information 
about their countries and educational systems. 

The second major organization enlisting American 
participation was the WOTP organized in Endicott, 
New York, in 1946. The meeting, called by the 
National Education Association, brought together 
representatives of 38 national education associations 
from 28 countries. Representatives of the U. S, De- 
partment of State and the Office of Education were 
also present. The organization sought through a 
strong international association to reinforce the gains 
and standards won by the teaching profession in the 
period from 1920 to 1946. Efforts were made to 
mobilize the teachers of the world for a continuous 
fight against the dangers to freedom and peace. The 
first formal meeting of the WOTP delegate assembly 
took place in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1947. 

The World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession includes in its membership 85 
national associations from 45 countries (20). Each 
association is entitled to one delegate plus an addi- 
tional delegate for every five thousand members or 
part thereof, up to a maximum of fifty delegates. The 
delegates from each country vote as a unit. Associate 
membership may be extended to any local associa- 
tion, state group, college, or society engaged in 
improving the teaching profession or in scientific 
study of education. 

The aim of WCOTP has been to unite teachers 
from all stages of education for the following pur- 
poses: (a) to foster a conception of education di- 
rected toward the promotion of international under- 
standing and good will, with a view to safeguarding 
peace and freedom and respect for human dignity; 
(b) to improve teaching methods, educational organ- 
izations, and the academic and professional training 
of teachers so as to equip them better to serve the 
interests of youth; (c) to defend the rights and the 
material and moral interests of the teaching profes- 
sion; and (d) to promote closer relationships between 
teachers in different countries. 

TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. No recent study is available of the 
characteristics, programs, and activities of teachers’ 
organizations in the nations throughout the world. 
The UNESCO report, World Survey of Education 
(32), deals almost entirely with the enrollment, 
structure, financing, and staffing of educational sys- 
tems. Reference is made in the index of that volume 
to “teachers’ unions” in eleven, mostly small, political 
units, but the text often fails to provide even casual 
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reference to the topic. Persons experienced with 
many organizations in other countries speak of their 
great variety and complexity and of the difficulty of 
describing them within the framework used in the 
present article. 


AUGUST 1957 Frank W. HUBBARD 
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TEACHING LOAD 


Teaching load is generally understood to include 
all the time and energy a teacher must expend in 
fulfilling duties and responsibilities relating directly 
or indirectly to the task of teaching. The history of 
frequency of teaching load studies seems to reflect 
the contemporary socio-economic conditions. When 
school enrollments rise simultaneously with price 
levels, there is renewed activity in teaching load 
study. For example, there were many studies shortly 
after World War I and renewed efforts in the late 
twenties. The depression era saw studies in this field 
reduced to almost none. Now we are in another 
period when teaching load studies are at their 
height. 

Unless specifically defined in the contract or in 
school statutes, a teacher’s instructional load is not 
determined by law. Classroom teachers in some 
communities have questioned the legality of their 
being assigned noninstructional duties. The question 
specifically is whether or not it is legal to assign a 
teacher to supervise the lunchroom and the play- 
ground, or to do janitorial work. 
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This question is still unanswered. However, the 
New York courts [Parrish v. Moss, 106 N.Y.S. (2d) 
577 (New York, 1951) and Hoose v. Drum, 22 
N.E. (2d) 233 (New York, 1939)] have set down the 
following principles: 

A classroom teacher may be assigned duties 
outside the classroom if those duties are of an 
educational nature and are related to the scope 
of the teacher’s classroom work. 

A school board may arrange for nonrelated 
services for extra compensation, but need not pay 
extra compensation when the extra duties are 
connected with the teacher’s classroom work. 

Supervision of the playground is within 
scope of the classroom teacher’s duties. 

A school board may delegate to principals the 
power to make assignments that come within the 
teaching duties of teachers, even when such duties 
are interpreted in a broad sense. 

METHODS OF MEASURING TEACHING 
LOAD. Teaching load is usually measured in terms 
of one or more of the following: (a) average class 
size, (b) student-teacher ratio, (c) number of 
classes per day (in high schools), (d) total enroll- 
ment in classes taught, (e) total credit hours in 
courses taught (in colleges), (f) number of different 
subjects taught, and (g) total clock hours. These 
measures all present an incomplete picture because 
they do not take into account numerous factors 
which influence the time and energy devoted to and 
the cumulative effects of the various tasks which 
make up teaching. 

The formula for teaching load most often men- 
tioned and most widely used is the one developed 
by Douglass in 1932. Before that time there was no 
method of measuring teaching load which could be 
thought of as even reasonably satisfactory. The 
Douglass formula took into consideration the num- 
ber of classes taught, the length of the period, the 
amount of time spent in cooperation and duplicate 
or original sections, and coefficients to equalize the 
difference in load as it existed between various school 
subjects or fields. The present revision of the Doug- 
lass formula appeared in 1950 (16). 

Differences in teaching load formulas are those 
of approach to and emphasis on the different com- 
ponents that make up a teaching program. Clark 
(7) reduced teaching load to two major components: 
(a) the amount of time required to do the job, and 
(b) the cumulative wearing effects of the various 
tasks which make up the teacher’s job. The teacher 
determines the time spent per week on each teach- 
ing activity. His teaching load is the sum of the time 
spent on each teaching activity multiplied by a 
Coefficient of wearing effect of that activity. Clark 
based his coefficient of wearing effect on 1099 ques- 
tionnaires returned by 106 New England public 
secondary schools. 

In 1925, Almack and Bursch (1, p. 87-89) sug- 
gested that the only way to arrive at a measurement 
of load was through a consensus of the faculty 
members concerning the relative difficulty of the 
Various duties, Brown and Fritzemeier (4) used this 
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concept to develop a formula giving a subject load 
that is weighted for the number of daily preparations 
and the number of separate teaching fields. The sug- 
gested weights were derived from estimates made by 
twenty Kansas State Teachers College professors. 

According to Ward (67) the only logical way to 
think of teaching load is in hours per week. He 
added the following components: (a) the time per 
week spent in class, study halls, homerooms, and 
all other duties given a definite allotment on the 
schedule; (b) twenty minutes daily for each separate 
lesson preparation for the week; (c) reasonable time 
for coaching, sponsoring, student conferences, and 
other extra activities; and (d) three minutes per 
student per class for grading tests and other written 
work. The sum expressed in hours per week equals 
teaching load. Another clock-hour formula, devel- 
oped cooperatively by a group of school principals, 
was reported by Frost (23). The assumed equal 
preparation for all subjects casts doubt on the value 
of this formula. 

Pettit (49) proposed that experience be used as 
a factor in addition to number of students taught, 
number of preparations, and time devoted to other 
duties. His formula completely ignores subject-matter 
difficulty on the ground that this factor varies with 
individuals, 

At the college level Lyon (36) developed a for- 
mula involving ten factors. Koos (35) developed a 
formula which considers: (a) mode of presentation, 
(b) experience of the teacher in the subject, (c) 
nature of the subject, and (d) level of instruction. 
Other formulas for colleges have been developed by 
Kelly (31) and Reeves and Russell (52, p. 165-82). 
Kelly’s formula emphasizes the difference in the 
time required for the preparation and the administra- 
tion of class work in the various subjects. 

STANDARDS FOR TEACHING LOAD. The 
various regional accrediting associations have issued 
statements of policy regarding teaching load. These 
are similar in many respects, usually specifying a 
desirable maximum number of daily classes and 
maximum student-teacher ratio, and recommending 
special provisions for unusual conditions such as 
remedial classes (10, 46, 47, 48, 61). In general, the 
accrediting agencies have attempted to evaluate the 
teaching load in secondary schools by three different 
measures: (a) the number of periods taught, (b) 
the number of student-periods assigned per week, 
and (c) the student-teacher ratio of the school. 

Thirty-four states have a standard for teaching 
load. Maximum teaching load permitted varies from 
five to seven periods, the mode being six periods of 
actual teaching plus responsibility for the study half 
or for other activities that may be assigned. Most states 
set the desirable maximum at one period less than 
the maximum allowed. Twenty-three states use 
student-teacher ratio. The typical standard in states 
having a quantitative requirement reads, “The pupil- 
teacher ratio shall not exceed 30 to 1.” Fifteen states 
use class size. The maximum varies from 35 students 
to 50. Colorado has a maximum for inexperienced 
teachers of 25 students per class (70). 
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TEACHING LOAD IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. In the thirties the working day of an 
elementary-school teacher was on the average be- 
tween eight and nine hours (11, 12). It appeared to 
be heavier in the upper grades and in special rooms 
which included all grades. A 1950 study (45) indi- 
cated that the average work week of elementary- 
school teachers was 47 hours, 50 minutes. This work 
week was divided into: (a) class instruction, 28 
hours, 15 minutes; (b) out-of-class instructional 
duties, 12 hours, 59 minutes; and (c) miscellaneous, 
such as sponsoring clubs, study hall, monitorial 
duties, 11 hours, 55 minutes. 

Still more recently McAulay (37) tabulated the 
results of interviews with 135 elementary and junior- 
high-school teachers and found the median time 
spent in the primary grades was 57 and one-half 
hours; in the intermediate grades, 69 hours; and in 
the upper grades, 79 hours. 

The Bay City, Michigan, study (6) of teaching 
load in 1953 showed that the average work week of 
an elementary-school teacher totaled 41 hours and 
42 minutes. The teacher’s out-of-class school activ- 
ities consumed an additional 11 hours and 40 minutes 
a week. Time studies conducted throughout the ex- 
periment showed that nonteaching operations, such 
as making reports, housekeeping, interruptions, writ- 
ing on the board, and taking roll, required, on the 
average, 26 percent of the teacher’s time while in the 
classroom. The Kansas State Teachers Association 
(30) reported in 1954 that the teacher work week 
in the city elementary schools was 48 hours, 10 
minutes; in rural elementary schools, 51 hours, 29 
minutes; and in junior high schools, 51 hours, 29 
minutes. 

Teachers with five years or more of college edu- 
cation spent more time on school duties outside the 
school day than teachers with four years or less of 
college education. Generally, the amount of time 
devoted to school duties outside the school day 
varied inversely with amount of teaching experience. 
The median hours per week devoted to school duties 
outside the school day increases directly with the 
elementary-school grade taught—the higher the grade, 
the more time spent (43). 

Class Size in Elementary Schools. Blose and 
Alves (3) found that, with the exception of 
the depression year 1933-34, the average student- 
teacher ratio, until the outbreak of World War II, 
remained rather constant: 25.2 for 1929-30; 26.9 
for 1933-34; 25.0 for 1937-38; 25.2 for 1939-40; 
and 24.5 for 1941-42. In 1939 the N.E.A. Research 
Division (44) found that 47.1 percent of the urban 
and rural American public elementary-school class- 
rooms contained 30 to 39 children, with 26.9 percent 
of the classes containing fewer than 30 and 26.0 
percent containing 40 or more students. This report 
was based on a survey of 1439 elementary-school 
teachers. The 1950 teaching load study of the N.E.A. 
Research Division (45) found that 27.0 percent of 
the 1370 participating urban and rural elementary- 
school teachers taught 30 to 34 students each, 18 
percent taught fewer than 25, and 11 percent taught 
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40 or more. The average was 31 students per teacher. 
Studies (41, 42) of class size in urban elementary 
schools in 1955-56 showed that the problem of 
excessive class size was more acute in the elementary 
schools in large urban school districts than in small 
urban school districts. The study found that 88,772 
urban elementary-school children were in classes of 
more than 45 students; 458,986 were in classes of 
40 to 44; 1,995,667 were in classes of 35 to 39; and 
3,968,113 were in classes of 30 to 34. In other words, 
57 percent of the estimated number of urban ele- 
mentary-school children in 1955-56 were in classes 
which are generally considered too big. 

Comparative studies (18, 19, 20) of class size 
showed the following median class sizes for elemen- 
tary schools in school systems of 500,000 population 
and over: 36.3 in 1949-50 and 35.8 in 1953-54; in 
school systems 100,000 to 499,999 in population, 
32.2 in 1949-50 and 32.7 in 1953-54; in school 
systems 30,000 to 99,999 in population, 30.0 in 
1949-50 and 30.3 in 1953-54; in school systems 
10,000 to 29,999 in population, 29.2 in 1949-50 and 
27.7 in 1953-54; in school systems 5000 to 9999 
in population, 30.5 in 1949-50 and 27.8 in 1953- 
54. 

Class size in the elementary school varies accord- 
ing to grade. There is positive indication that the 
teaching load in the upper grades is heavier than in 
the lower grades (43, 45). It is also true that class 
size in rural schools is smaller than in urban schools 
(43, 45). 

TEACHING LOAD IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
In 1929-30, about 10 percent of the teachers taught 
more than 160 students daily; in 1932-33 the figure 
was almost 21 percent; by 1937-38 it was almost 
22 percent (28, 57). In 1939 the median number of 
students taught daily was 158.7 (44). A national 
survey in 1950 (45) showed the average number of 
students taught by each teacher in the secondary 
school to be 129 in rural areas, 169 in urban, and 
152 for the two combined. Nearly 20 percent of 
these teachers were working with 200 or more dif- 
ferent students. 

The number of periods taught by each secondary- 
school teacher depends on the program of the school, 
which may include a few long periods or a larger 
number of short periods. The proportion of teachers 
having more than six classes per day was 2 percent 
in 1932-33 (28). In 1939, the reported median load 
was 30.8 periods per week, or slightly more than 
six periods per day (44). A 1950 survey showed that 
the average weekly assignment of a secondary-school 
teacher was 29 periods of class teaching in programs 
having forty or more periods. For programs of fewer 
than thirty periods, the average was twenty periods. 
A study in 1957 showed that five different class 
groups per week were taught by 48.8 percent of the 
secondary-school teachers; the median was 5.4 
groups (43). 

Various surveys indicate that during the past quar- 
ter-century the average teaching load in the high 
school, measured in terms of sections taught, has 
diminished from approximately six to approximately 
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five daily. Yet this reduction has been counterbal- 
anced by the increased responsibility for the extra- 
curricular program of the school and by recognition 
of the need for greater attention to individual differ- 
ences in high-school students. In England, France, 
and Germany the secondary-school teachers are 
rarely responsible for more than four class periods 
daily. This is in spite of the fact that in these coun- 
tries extracurricular activities require much less time 
of instructors, and traditional subject matter is well 
crystallized (15, p. 91-107). 

The teachers in California’s junior and senior high 
schools reported a median work week of 45 hours 
and 32 minutes (40). The average work week for all 
Detroit high-school teachers during the second semes- 
ter of 1945-46 was reported by them to be 44.5 
hours (38). A national survey of teaching load in 
1950 (44) indicated that secondary-school teachers 
on the average gave 48 hours per week to various 
duties. This was divided into; class instruction, 23.1 
hours; out-of-class instructional duties, 13.0 hours; 
and miscellaneous duties, 11.9 hours. 

Class Size in Secondary Schools. The proportion 
of high schools in the North Central Association 
with a ratio of more than thirty students to a teacher 
increased from 0.8 percent of all the schools report- 
ing in 1929-30 to 10.7 percent in 1933-34, and then 
declined to 6.2 percent in 1936-37 (27, 57). In 1937- 
38 the figure was 3.8 percent (25). By 1944-45 it 
reached a low of 0.96 percent, but in 1945-46 it 
increased to 1.1 percent (24). 

In 1949 Tompkins (62, 63) investigated the class 
size in 1260 large high schools. Classes of 20 to 39 
students accounted for 75.8 percent of the total 
number of classes. Those of 1 to 19 students consti- 
tuted 13.0 percent; those of 40 and more students 
represented 11.2 percent. Tompkins found only a 
small positive correlation between individual size 
of class and student-teacher ratio. Approximately 95 
percent of all the reporting schools had student- 
teacher ratios between 17 to 1 and 33 to 1; 57 per- 
cent had ratios between 21 to 1 and 26 to 1; 19.2 
percent fell between 27 to 1 and 30 to 1. 

In 1954 the Educational Research Service reported 
a study of class size in six population areas. The 
Teport indicated that the regular junior-high-school 
class ranged from 33.1 pupils in large cities to 27.5 
in small cities. In the regular senior high school, 
the class size ranged from 30.5 students in large 
cities to 22.5 in small cities (18, 19, 20). In 1955 
only 26 schools of 3268 reporting showed a student- 
teacher ratio of more than 30 to 1 in the secondary 
schools accredited by the North Central Association 
(26). A national survey in 1957 reported that the 
median class size in the nation’s secondary schools 
was 26.9. The rural median was 21.0 students; and 
the urban median 28.8 students (43). 

A study of California secondary schools (60) 
revealed that physical-education classes had the high- 
est median number of students and vocational courses 
had the lowest. The same study revealed that the 
number of student contacts was highest in physical- 
education classes and lowest in the vocational classes. 
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This was found to be true at the national level (18, 
19, 20, 43). 

Variations in Teaching Load. The nature of the 
subject matter is generally considered an important 
factor in teaching load, but complete agreement re- 
garding the weight that should be given to the sev- 
eral subjects is lacking. Classes in English and social 
studies are usually believed to require more time in 
preparation and paper reading than do classes in 
other subjects, but some studies place science, com- 
mercial subjects, and the languages near the top of 
the list in teaching load (4; 11; 17, p. 106-26). Sub- 
ject coefficients or weights have been developed by 
several persons (4; 15, p. 91-107; 56, 65). 

Evidence regarding the burden which an increased 
number of preparations adds to the teaching load is 
conflicting. Koos (34) and Reichard (54) found 
little relationship between the time devoted to a 
class and the number of preparations. Woody and 
Bergman (69) reported that teachers with a hetero- 
geneous schedule spent more time in preparation. 
Brown and Fritzemeier (4) and Diehl (13) concluded 
that the number of preparations was an important 
factor in teaching load. A national survey (45) 
revealed that secondary-school teachers of two sub- 
jects spent an average of 47.6 hours, but teachers of 
three or more subjects spent an average of 49.8 
hours, per week at their work. 

A survey of subject combinations and teaching 
load for secondary-school teachers of Colorado was 
made by Romine (55). The replies of 2128 teachers 
showed that about 53 percent of all teachers were 
assigned in a single field; approximately 33 percent 
in two fields; 12 percent in three fields; and 2 per- 
cent in four or five fields. Assignments involving 
more than two fields were rare in the larger schools. 

The influence of experience on the teaching load 
is inconclusive. Koos (34) found that the beginning 
teacher spends a little more time for every 40-minute 
class period than one with four or more years’ ex- 
perience, The Utah Education Association (66) 
reported that the beginning teacher apparently carries 
a load as much as 10 percent heavier than the 
experienced one. A survey of 21 high-school princi- 
pals in New Jersey (13) indicated that the teaching 
load decreased with increasing experience. On the 
other hand, Scheflin (59) and Weybright (68) found 
little relationship between teaching load and years 
of experience. 

Although the teaching load is probably heaviest 
in small schools, the evidence is not in complete 
agreement on the point. A survey in California (60) 
revealed that classes in large high schools tend to 
average about eight students more per class than in 
small schools. Surveys in Connecticut (9), Minne- 
sota (50), and Montana (14) came to the same 
conclusion. Koos (34), using total time load as 
a basis for comparison, found that teachers in 
schools with fewer than 250 students worked about 
half an hour more per week than those in larger 
schools. On the other hand, Saupe and Douglass 
(38) surveyed 845 teachers in 67 schools in Iowa. 
They found negligible differences among schools 
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grouped according to enrollment. In 1941-42 the 
Connecticut teaching load appeared to be lighter as 
the size of the community increased (9). 

There is little difference between teaching loads 
of men and women in secondary schools, but in 
studies where differences were found the load gen- 
erally was heavier for men. There seems to be quite 
general agreement that the classroom load for 
women is heavier, whereas the men spend as much 
as 50 percent more time in cooperative activities 
(66). On the basis of the Douglass formula, one 
study (14) found that men carried the heavier load 
by about 3 percent, while another study (50) found 
men carried the heavier load by 1.5 percent. A 1950 
study (45) indicated that though the teacher-student 
contacts of men and women teachers in the second- 
ary school are equal, the average number of hours 
given to various duties per week is greater for men 
than for women teachers. 

TEACHING LOAD IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION. Class period and credit 
hour are the most common measures of teaching 
load in institutions of higher education. This is not 
a reliable measure of teaching load. Knowles and 
White (33) indicated that the ratio of total time 
required per week to prepare and teach a semester- 
hour of credit varied from 2.9 to 5.5 hours, and that 
the total time requirements do not correspond closely 
with the number of sections involved. 

Late in the twenties a typical college load was 
reported as 13 class hours per week. It was consid- 
erably lighter in larger universities than in medium- 
size or small institutions and tended to decrease as 
the rank of the faculty member increased (2, 22) 
The median load of college and university instructors 
in 1930-31 was 15 teaching clock hours per week. 
with a range from 1 to more than 35 hours (21). In 
1945 an average faculty load was reported as: stu- 
dent hours, 286; teaching hours, 15.43; and prepara- 
tion hours, 13.58 (29). In 1956 Yeager (71) found 
that the total credit hours taught by teachers at the 
undergraduate level in the school of education were 
15 semester hours. Teachers at the graduate level 
taught 12 semester hours. 

In 1947 Kelly (32) reported that the average 
class size for 1351 faculty members in 147 colleges 
and universities was 24 students. Reeves and others 
(53) found that the time and energy which teachers 
devote to their classes increased slightly for different 
class sizes up to thirty, and then showed a slight 
decrease. 

The time load of a teacher in institutions of higher 
education varied not only for different types of insti- 
tutions, but also among teachers in the same institu- 
tion. In 1950 Randolph (51) investigated reports of 
29 faculty members in his own institution and found 
that the average instructor worked about $2 hours 
per week, of which 14.6 hours were spent in class, 
12.2 hours in preparation for classes, 4.4 hours in 
conference with students, 2.2 hours in faculty meet- 
ings and committee work, 4.6 hours in office work, 
4.9 hours in research, and 8.65 hours in all other 
duties. Conley (8) found the average total load of 
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public junior-college instructors to be 51.4 hours. 
He found that the time was divided about evenly 
among teaching, other instructional duties, and other 
duties of an administrative, supervisory, or activity 
nature. 

Variations in Teaching Load. The demands made 
upon the college teacher are so different in nature 
that it is difficult to analyze the subject as a factor 
in the teaching load. Koos (35) found great varia- 
tions among teachers of different subjects, but the 
tendencies were not in the same direction. For ex- 
ample, time spent for each hour of recitation varied 
from 1 hour for home economics to more than 3.5 
hours for law. However, home economics required 
the most time for each lecture hour. 

Although some adjustment is usually made in 
college and university teaching load for different 
modes of presentation, little evidence is available 
with respect to the actual influence of this factor on 
teaching load. Koos (35) found that the time nec- 
essary for each hour of presentation in the upper col- 
lege grades was greater than in the lower grades. A 
study of the University of Chicago (53) showed that 
upper-level courses take a smaller proportion of 
time than those of a lower level, although the differ- 
ence was small except for the highest group, where 
considerably more time was used than in any other 
courses. Koos (35) also found that recitation, lec- 
tures, and mixed lectures and discussions took the 
most time per hour of instruction, except for the oral 
quiz at the graduate level. 

McMullen (39) found noticeable reduction in 
time needed for preparation if there were several 
repetitions. A California study (5) showed that the 
average length of work week of junior-college in- 
structors teaching in one subject field was 45 hours, 
55 minutes. The average length of work week of 
those teaching in more than one subject field was 
48 hours and 31 minutes. Koos (35), on the other 
hand, reported duplicate sections in the same subject 
had little effect on the teaching load. 

There are insufficient data available to reach any 
conclusion regarding the influence of experience on 
the teaching load at the college or university level. 
Koos (35) found that the initial teaching in a par- 
ticular subject increased greatly the time needed for 
each clock hour of instruction in recitation, lecture, 
mixed lecture and discussion, and seminar. McMullen 
(39) came to a similar conclusion, although his 
study dealt with years of experience in teaching 
rather than with previous experience in a particular 
subject. 

TEACHER LOOKS AT TEACHING LOAD. 
Teaching load involves more than class size. In 
1938-39, the N.E.A. Research Division (44) broke 
away from the traditional emphasis upon class size 
and investigated the assignments, pressures, and feel- 
ings of nearly 4000 classroom teachers. It was the 
first nationwide study of what classroom teachers 
knew and believed about teacher load. Approximately 
55 percent of the classroom teachers reported their 
teaching loads as reasonable, but 45 percent said 
that loads placed upon them were heavy. The study 
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identified 44 load factors which created pressures, 
fatigue, and tensions. The ten most commonly men- 
tioned could be classified under four major headings: 
class size or number of students, plant facilities, 
teaching methods, and administrative procedures. 

In 1949-50 the N.E.A, Research Division (45) 
obtained the cooperation of classroom teachers in 
reporting existing teaching load conditions. Among 
the 2200 elementary- and secondary-school teachers 
reporting, 51 percent estimated their teaching load 
to be heavy or extremely heavy. Forty-nine percent 
estimated their teaching load to be reasonable or 
light. 

Two findings of Tompkins (64), who reported the 
results of a questionnaire sent to 576 teachers in 
193 high schools which represented a sampling of all 
public secondary schools of five hundred or more 
students, are pertinent. His teachers regarded a class 
of 11 to 13 students too small, and a class of 32 to 
33 students too large for efficient instruction. For 
them, an ideal class consisted of 25 students. The 
most frequently mentioned justification for smaller 
classes was more adequate time for individual atten- 
tion; the second one, the opportunity for the teacher 
to check the progress of students more closely. 


Sam M. LAMBERT 
David Iwamoto 
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Teaching 


TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 


No important distinction is made between the 
terms fests and examinations in ordinary speech in 
the United States, and none will be attempted in this 
discussion. In educational usage either term ordinarily 
refers to a series of questions or tasks designed to 
measure the knowledge or skill of an individual. 
Sometimes the term fest is used loosely to include 
not only instruments which are intended to measure 
maximum capability, such as achievement tests, apti- 
tude tests, and intelligence tests, but also instruments 
intended to describe typical behavior, such as per- 
sonality, interest, and attitude inventories. This article 
will be concerned solely with achievement tests. For 
discussions of other types of tests and inventories see 
other entries such as APTITUDES, ATTITUDES, INTELLI- 
GENCE, INTERESTS, and PERSONALITY. Questionnaires, 
rating forms, inventories, and oral and situational 
tests are discussed in OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUES. 

The present article is restricted to two major types 
of paper-and-pencil achievement tests: essay and 
objective. For each of these types there will be a 
discussion of the problems involved in its construc- 
tion, use, administration, and scoring. Discussion of 
the construction and use of tests and examinations 
will be limited to a consideration of the effectiveness 
of particular types for evaluating various educational 
goals important to teachers. For a discussion of the 
theoretical, technical, and statistical aspects of the 


construction of tests, see MEASUREMENT AND SCALING, 
NORMS, RELIABILITY, and VALIDITY. 

HISTORY OF EXAMINATIONS. Written exami- 
nations have a long history. Kuo (70) reports that 
the Great Shun, a model emperor of antiquity whose 
reign ended in 2205 B.C., examined his officers every 
third year and after three examinations either gave 
them a promotion or dismissed them from service. 
This was at a time when letters were newly invented 
and books were still rare. The competitive examina- 
tion system of ancient China, which developed from 
precedents such as this, was closely related to the edu- 
cational system and helped it serve its primary pur- 
pose of providing men of ability for the service of 
the state. European universities from their beginnings 
also emphasized examinations as the basis for the 
awarding of degrees and honors. The Cambridge 
Tripos is a well-known example of such examina- 
tions. 

Horace Mann was responsible for an interesting 
development in testing in American schools in the 
middle of the nineteenth century (13). A controversy 
between Mann and local schoolmasters and school 
committees over the quality of education led to the 
administering of uniform written examinations to 
a selected sample of students from the Boston public 
schools. The results of this survey supported most of 
Mann’s criticisms regarding the poor quality of edu- 
cation and indicated the possibilities of wide-scale 
testing programs as aids in the maintenance and 
improvement of educational standards. Mann’s argu- 
ments were influential in bringing about substitution 
of written for oral examinations, the use of a large 
number of specific questions in place of fewer general 
questions, and a search for more objective standards 
of educational achievement. 

Another educational reformer, J. M. Rice, devel- 
oped some of the first essentially objective tests for 
use in his surveys of school accomplishment (97). 
Rice was one of the forerunners of the scientific 
movement in education which, during the early dec- 
ades of the twentieth century, produced substantial 
accumulations of research studies on the statistical 
properties of written tests of all kinds. In the main 
these studies were of three Major types: (a) those 
related to the construction, use, and scoring of objec- 
tive tests; (b) those related to the construction, use, 
and scoring of essay tests; and (c) those contrasting 
the merits of objective and essay tests in measure- 
ment, evaluation, prediction, and placement. 

A powerful influence for increased use of objective 
tests was the work of Starch and Elliott (106, 107, 
108), whose studies uncovered an amazing lack of 
agreement among teachers in grading essay-type test 
Papers in a variety of high-school subjects. By about 
1930 the evidence was clear that the essay test was 
consistently less reliable and less valid than the well- 
constructed objective test, and also that it was far 
more expensive and time-consuming to score. As 2 
result of these findings the majority of educators 
began to lean more and more heavily on the objec- 
tive test as a means of evaluating learning outcomes 
and predicting future achievement, and the essay 
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examination was in grave danger of being consigned 
to limbo. This trend was given added impetus by 
studies which provided evidence that the objective 
test and the essay test measured essentially the same 
thing (42, 52, 61, 69). 

The search for objectivity and reliability in the 
measurement of educational achievement has been 
accompanied by a search for increased validity. 
Tyler (121) has been a leading exponent of the 
process of test development which begins with specific 
identification and definition of the objectives to be 
measured. Lindquist (77) has emphasized the devel- 
ment of tests which measure the basic and ultimate 
outcomes of an educational program, as opposed to 
more immediate, transitory outcomes. 

The development of objective testing techniques 
led quite naturally to the establishment of state and 
regional testing programs. Some wide-scale testing 
programs, of which the New York Regents (87) and 
College Entrance Examination Board (51) programs 
are outstanding examples, were established before 
the development of objective testing techniques. 
However, the convenience, economy, and precision 
of objective testing led to the gradual replacement of 
essay tests and to the establishment of cooperative 
programs in many of the states (98). These programs 
were not always regarded favorably (29). 

College testing bureaus and commercial publishers 
developed standardized objective tests. Achievement 
examinations at the graduate level were developed 
with the support of the Carnegie Corporation (73). 
The American Council on Education supported pro- 
duction of high-quality secondary-school and college- 
level achievement tests through its Cooperative Test 
Service (133). It also established the National 
Teacher Examinations for measuring the professional 
competence of teachers (5). The Educational Records 
Bureau was established to provide testing programs 
and services for independent and public schools 
(132), 

In 1947 the testing activities of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, the Carnegie Corporation, 
and the American Council on Education were merged 
to form the Educational Testing Service (15). After 
World War II, a Selective Service College Qualifica- 
tion Test was developed to help handle problems of 
draft deferment for college students (16). In 1956 a 
nationwide testing program, the Scholarship Qualify- 
ing Test, was introduced, primarily to aid in the 
awarding of scholarships by the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation (68). 

Objective examinations have played an important 
role in many significant studies of educational pro- 
grams and achievement. The Pennsylvania Study, 
directed by Learned and Wood (74) and supported 
by the Carnegie Foundation, surveyed the abilities 
and achievements of high-school students and their 
teachers. New types of measuring instruments were 
developed, under the general supervision of Tyler, 
in connection with the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation’s Eight Year Study (102). More recently, the 
American Council on Education supported a study 
of general education, directed by Dressel, which in- 
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volved a number of new developments in achieve- 
ment-test construction (30). 

It is clear that in the first half of the twentieth 
century educational measurement made striking prog- 
ress in the development of more effective tests and 
testing programs. It is equally clear to those most 
closely associated with this development that there 
is still an urgent need for more adequate tests and 
testing programs. An even more serious deficiency, 
which has been only partly corrected, is the lack of 
adequate training of teachers in the interpretation 
and use of educational measures. 

THE ESSAY TEST. Protests came from many 
writers regarding the possible dangers of limiting the 
assessment of individuals to the kinds of outcomes 
which are within the scope of the objective test, and 
warnings were voiced against the possible effect that 
complete elimination of the essay type of examination 
might have upon the education of students generally 
(24, 49, 79, 123). This concern of professional edu- 
cators led researchers to subject this type of test to 
a series of more careful and more analytical studies. 
The result has been a somewhat clearer picture of 
the advantages and limitations of this measurement 
technique. 

A loose, but commonly accepted, definition of the 
essay test is: any test question to which the examinee 
must respond in writing and in his own words, with 
a response which may vary in length from a single 
sentence to a three-hour paper. A more precise defini- 
tion has been given by Sims (101), who states that 
it is “a relatively free and extended response to a 
problematic situation . . . [which] . . . reveals in- 
formation regarding the structure, dynamics and 
functioning of the student’s mental experiences.” 
Stalnaker (77, Ch. 13), although accepting Sims’ 
definition for the most part, differs by stating that 
the essay test need not require an “extended” 1esponse 
but may be such as to require only a brief sentence. 
Stalnaker established these three criteria to define 
with clarity and precision certain of the distinctive 
features of the essay question: (a) the examinee is 
permitted freedom of response in answering the ques- 
tion; (b) there is no single answer to the question 
which can be regarded as correct and complete, even 
by experts; and (c) answers to the question are char- 
acterized by different degrees of quality or merit. 

Stalnaker’s criteria serve to extricate the “true” 
essay question from any confusion which might exist 
concerning differences between it and the semiobjective 
or short-answer type of test which greatly structures 
the candidates’ response. His criteria fail, however, 
to draw a clear distinction between the essay test 
which is designed to measure “knowledge of subject 
matter” and the one designed to measure “ability 
to write.” In both types of tests the ability to marshall 
information and to organize it logically, to draw rela- 
tionships, to think in terms of whole rather than 
parts, and so forth, is measured. The essential differ- 
ences between the two are: (a) the content of the 
subject-matter,test is fairly fixed, whereas the content 
of the English composition test is not, and (b) 
abstract literary qualities such as “style” and “organ- 
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ization” invariably enter heavily into the marking of 
composition tests, whereas they play a negligible role 
in subject-matter tests. Failure on the part of many 
researchers to specify which type of test they are 
dealing with is the cause of much of the apparently 
contradictory evidence on the reliability and validity 
of this type of measuring instrument. In this review 
a distinction will be drawn between the composition 
test and the subject-matter test in order to bring the 
research evidence into sharper focus. 

Purpose of the Essay Test. The essay test is gen- 
erally presumed to measure the higher mental proc- 
esses involved in selecting and organizing ideas, for- 
mulating and supporting hypotheses, logically devel- 
oping an argument, writing creatively, and so forth. 
By so doing, the test is supposed to measure those 
larger outcomes of education which cannot be meas- 
ured by any other paper-and-pencil technique. But, 
as Stalnaker (77, Ch. 13) points out, this claim “is 
generally accepted without proof, evidence, or sup- 
porting logic.” 

Part of the problem involved in answering the 
question “What does the essay test measure?” may 
be created artificially by the way in which the ques- 
tion is asked. Such a question suggests that what a 
test measures is not apparent on the surface of the 
test itself. It suggests that what a test really measures 
is some obscure and intangible but essential trait 
which determines examinee performance on the test. 
There is no dearth of names for such traits, but there 
is a serious shortage of operationally useful defini- 
tions of them and of experimental evidence that they 
really exist as independent determiners of behavior. 
The record of speculations aimed at defining these 
traits and of experiments aimed at identifying them 
is not encouraging. 

Perhaps the best answer to the question “What 
does the essay test measure?” is that it measures an 
examinee’s ability to compose an adequate answer to 
a question in effective prose, To the degree that these 
performances are themselves useful in life outside 
the examination room or provide indirect evidence 
that the examinee can perform effectively in other 
ways, the essay test can provide useful measures. It 
is not necessary, nor has it proved fruitful, to attempt 
to describe what an essay test measures in terms 
of hypothetical traits of behavior. 

Reliability of the Essay Test. In contrast to the 
conditions of the objective test, two kinds of relia- 
bility are important in evaluating both the composi- 
tion and the subject-matter essay test. The first is 
reader reliability, the second is test reliability. Reader 
reliability is the extent to which different individuals 
can agree on the score which should be assigned a 
particular essay question. Test reliability, in the 
present instance, is the extent to which the test 
questions provide an adequate sample of the behavior 
which the test purports to measure. For the objective 
test, reader reliability is essentially 1.00 and no 
longer receives serious consideration. For the essay 
test, reader reliability is a crucial problem, because 
it is always lower than 1.00 and, in addition, varies 
widely from test to test. The tremendous variation 


in obtained reliability coefficients for different tests 
results from a wide variety of sources, all of which 
directly affect the essay test score. These sources of 
variation are: 


(a) The experience or maturity of the reader— 
unskilled readers tend to mark on mechanics 
and details; more mature readers tend to mark 
on more abstract qualities such as “style,” 
“thought content,” and the like. Unskilled 
readers, therefore, frequently tend to be moxe 
reliable than skilled ones (125). 

(b) The training of the reader—highly trained 
readers are more reliable than untrained ones 
(28). 

(c) The length of the response to be read—long 
responses are more reliable than short ones 
(125). 

(d) The specificity of the grading or marking cri- 
teria employed by the readers—the more 
precise and detailed the marking criteria, the 
higher the reliability (99, 104, 105). 

(e) The extent to which the question is structured 
for the examinee—the greater the structuring, 
the higher the reliability (19). 

(f) The essay topic being marked—when optional 
questions are provided from which the candi- 
date is to select one, some topics are more 
reliably marked than others (116, 125). 

(g) The heterogeneity of the population of candi- 
dates from which the essays to be marked are 
drawn—marks of papers drawn from homo- 
geneous populations are much less reliable 
than marks of those drawn from heteroge- 
neous populations (125). 

(h) The familiarity of the marker with the student 
—markers well acquainted with the work of 
the student are more reliable than those who 
do not know the student (125). 


The majority of the studies made prior to 1940 
are concerned with only one, or at best two or three, 
of these multiple sources of error. Huddleston (59) 
presents a comprehensive and well-organized review 
of the literature on the reliability of both the com- 
position and subject-matter essay tests covering the 
period from 1900 to 1940. Her review points up the 
lack of any intensive and well-organized attack upon 
the problem up to that time. Since 1950 several sys- 
tematic studies have been made which provide defini- 
tive answers to many of the questions about the 
reliability—both reader reliability and test reliability 
—of the composition type of essay examination. In 
all of these studies readers were experienced and 
thoroughly trained, and they used precisely defined 


marking criteria. Summaries of the major findings 
follow: 


(a) When two independent readers mark two-hour 
Papers, the obtained reliability is of the order 
of .70 (110, 112, 113). 

(b) When six independent readers mark one-hour 
papers, the mean intercorrelation among read- 
ers is of the order of .74 (45). 
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(c) When the same one-hour papers are remarked 
two months later by the same readers, the 
mean consistency for six independent readers 
is .81; the mean consistency for a team of 
four readers is .94 (45, 130). 

(d) When the same one-hour papers are remarked 
four months later by the same readers, the 
mean consistency of eight independent readers 
is .86; the mean consistency of four readers 
made up of all possible combinations of the 
eight independent readers is .96 (71). 

(e) When the same readers mark two parallel one- 
hour essay tests written a week apart by the 
same children, the mean consistency among 
six readers is .69; the reliability of teams of 
three readers is .79; the reliability of the 
pooled markings of all six readers is .86 (45). 

(f) When the same readers mark two parallel two- 
hour essay tests written a month apart by the 
same students, the obtained reliability for two 
readers is .58 (39). 

(g) When different readers mark different essay 
topics written by the same students, the relia- 
bility of the markers is of the order of .22. 
When two readers mark all topics written by 
each student, their combined markings have 
a reliability of .83 (125). 


These findings lead to the conclusion that satis- 
factory reader reliability for composition-type tests, 
both mark-remark and test-retest, can be obtained 
only when teams, rather than single individuals, are 
used. For the subject-matter type of essay test, how- 
ever, the findings are somewhat more encouraging. 
Examples of the kind of reader reliabilities obtained 
for this type of essay test in a variety of subject areas 
can be found in the careful and detailed studies 
performed by the College Board on the Advanced 
Placement Tests (115). The accompanying table of 
reader reliabilities summarizes the major findings. The 
test reliabilities for the tests in this table are unknown, 


since no data were collected from which estimates 
could be made. See Table 1. 

Validity of the Essay Test. A distinction will be 
drawn here also between the composition and the 
subject-matter essay. Some of the most definitive 
studies of the validity of the composition test have 
been performed by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. In 1930 (19) and again in 1955 (86, 89) the 
Board made exhaustive studies of its comprehensive 
essay examination in English. Both studies involved 
hundreds of students, highly trained readers, and 
standardized examining and marking procedures. In 
the 1930 study the criterion of validity was freshmen 
grades in English composition courses in college. In 
the 1955 study the criterion of validity was high- 
school teachers’ estimates of their students’ writing 
ability. In both studies the predictive validity of the 
essay test was compared with the predictive validity 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test—a relatively short, 
completely objective, and highly reliable instrument. 
The accompanying table of comparative validities 
summarizes a few of the important findings. See 
Table 2. 

These data show the consistent and marked superi- 
ority of the objective Scholastic Aptitude Test over 
the composition essay test as a valid predictor of 
work in English courses at both high-school and 
college levels. The correlations are, of course, atten- 
uated by unreliability in the criterion as well as in 
the tests themselves. Despite this fact, the evidence 
is clear that the essay test is not a highly valid pre- 
dictor of students’ work, as judged by teachers, and 
should not be used for purposes of placement. 

The findings of the Board were substantiated in a 
British study (45) in which Moray House tests of 
intelligence and achievement were correlated with 
teachers’ estimates of children’s writing ability and a 
one-hour English composition test. 

The correlations secured were higher than those 
obtained in the Board’s studies, probably because of 
higher reader reliability of the essay test; nevertheless, 


TABLE 1 


READER RELIABILITIES FOR SUBJECT-MATTER ESSAY TESTS 
TWO INDEPENDENT READERS PER PAPER 


SUBJECT AREA TEST TIME 


READER 
RELIABILITY FOR 
N TOTAL TEST 


—— 


English Literature Three 60-min. essays 200 851 
American History One 20-min. essay plus two 

50-min. essays 204 951 
European History Two 60-min. essays 59 945 
French: Linguistic One 25-, one 45-, and one 20- 

min. essay 201 839 
French: Literary One 45-, two 20-, and one 40- 

s min. essay 201 .849 
Biology Four 30-min. essays 86 909 
Chemistry One 30-min. plus one 60-min. 

essay 189 
Physics Six 20-min. essays 102 oa 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARATIVE VALIDITIES OF THE COLLEGE BOARD ESSAY TEST 
AND THE SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 


CRITERION 


TEST 


CORRELATION OF 
TEST WITH 


CRITERION POPULATION 


Se eee 


Freshman Grades in English Composition 3-hr. Essay 30 Class of 1932 (All Schools) 
SAT 52 Class of 1932 (All Schools) 
3-hr. Essay 30 Class of 1933 (All Schools) 
SAT 44 Class of 1933 (All Schools) 

Teachers’ Estimates of Writing Ability 2-hr. Essay 52 Eleventh-Grade Students 
SAT .70 Eleventh-Grade Students 
2-hr. Essay 44 Twelfth-Grade Students 
SAT 65 Twelfth-Grade Students 


both the intelligence and the achievement tests were 
found to be superior to the essay test in predicting 
the criterion, teachers’ estimates of writing ability. 

For the subject-matter essay test, the findings are 
the same; for example, the objective test is a far more 
valid predictor of later success as measured by school 
grades than is the essay (21, 72, 128). 

Future of the Essay Test. The literature contains 
many discussions of the question of whether the 
essay type of examination should be discontinued 
altogether. Although many of these are largely horta- 
tive (1, 24, 90), there are several based on a wealth 
of carefully compiled, carefully evaluated evidence. 
From these and similar studies, the answer to, the 
question appears to be an unequivocal “no.” The pri- 
mary reasons for this answer are four: (a) the 
deleterious effects on teaching methods and on the 
curriculum generally which the use of objective tests 
alone might have; (b) the ease with which classroom 
teachers can construct “good” (that is, valid and 
reliable) essay tests as contrasted with the difficulty 
they experience in constructing “good” objective 
tests; (c) the fact that the essay test requires students 
to demonstrate an important educational achievement 
—skill in written expression—which is not required 
by the objective test; and (d) the beneficial effects 
on student learning which the essay test—even, per- 
haps, a poor one—has (119, 123). 

One attempt to overcome the defects of the com- 
position type of essay examination arising from its 
unreliability of scoring has been the development of 
a “semiobjective” test of writing ability termed the 
interlinear test (43). This test overcomes most of 
the objections to objective tests of writing ability— 
which ordinarily present the candidate with poorly 
written materials and provide him with several 
options regarding the corrections which should be 
made—and at the same time structures the candi- 
date’s task to such an extent that the reliability of 
scoring is of the order .95 (111). The interlinear test 
presents the candidate with a triple-spaced copy of 
a badly garbled piece of writing. The candidate is 
allowed thirty minutes to indicate necessary correc- 
tions and deletions but is instructed not to add ideas 
of his own. The candidate’s paper is then “scored” 


for his treatment of predetermined errors in the copy. 

The test reliability for the interlinear is .81, which 
compares quite favorably with that obtained for 
objective tests of the same working time and length. 
The validity of the interlinear is also favorable, being 
.39 for first-term English grades. By comparison, the 
validity of the Scholastic Aptitude Test is .41 (118). 

THE OBJECTIVE TEST. Two major categories of 
objective test items are commonly identified: short- 
answer items and choice items. 

Short-Answer Items. The term short answer is used 
here to refer to test items which the examinee answers 
by writing a word, phrase, number, or symbol. They 
are distinguished from the choice type of item, in 
which possible alternative answers are presented in 
the test item itself. The reason most commonly given 
for using short-answer items is that they test the 
examinee’s ability to produce or recall an answer. 
This is usually assumed to be an indication of greater 
achievement than can be obtained from items which 
simply require the examinee to select or recognize 
the correct response. 

The characterization of short-answer items as “re- 
call” items and multiple-choice items as “recognition” 
items is not particularly appropriate. Short-answer 
items can and frequently do require more than sheer 
recall of a word or number. Multiple-choice items 
often present new problem situations and suggest al- 
ternatives which the examinee has never seen before. 
Such items obviously call for more than recognition. 

A number of experimental studies have been made 
of the relative validities of short-answer and selected- 
Tesponse items. Stalnaker (103) reported that the 
recognition of errors is as valid a measure of ability 
in rhetoric as the correction of these errors. Cook 
(20) found that the correlation between scores of a 
short-answer test of knowledge of contemporary 
affairs for college students and a multiple-choice test 
over the same items of information was so high, 
when corrected for attenuation, that it was impos- 
sible to say that the two tests were measuring different 
kinds of achievement. Hurlburt (61), on the other 
hand, reported significant differences between com- 
pletion and multiple-choice tests as measures of pre- 
cise knowledge of word meaning, It seems reasonable 


we 
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to conclude that there may be some areas in which 
these two types of objective test items—short-answer 
and choice—yield meaningfully different kinds of in- 
formation concerning the examinee’s achievement. 
But the difference between the two approaches is not 
nearly so simple, or so generally favorable to short- 
answer items, as is sometimes implied. 

It is worth noting that the test constructor often 
pays a heavy price for using short-answer items. He 
must concentrate on detailed and highly specific 
questions to which brief but quite unique verbal or 
numerical answers can be given. He must forego the 
advantages of machine or rapid clerical scoring of 
students’ responses. He must be prepared to deal with 
frequent and difficult decisions as to whether a given 
answer is just barely adequate or not quite adequate. 

Choice Items. The second major category of objec- 
tive test items is that in which the alternatives are 
clearly stated or implied in the test item, so that the 
examinee’s task is simply to indicate which alternative 
he regards as the correct, or the best, answer. True- 
false, multiple-choice, matching, classification, and 
rearrangement items belong in this category. Ger- 
berich (52) has prepared an extensive and well-classi- 
fied collection of different types of objective test 
items. In addition to the convenience with which they 
can be scored, selected-response items have the im- 
portant advantage of defining the examinee’s task and 
the basis for the examiner’s judgment more clearly 
than short-answer or essay items. 

Contrary to superficial judgments, choice items can 
be made very difficult, without involving ambiguity, 
and as searching of high levels of competence as 
items in any other form. Nor are choice items too 
artificial to indicate real achievement. Many of our 
most difficult problems in daily life involve the mak- 
ing of relatively simple choices between known 
alternatives. Success or failure, satisfaction or discon- 
tent, is often determined by the wisdom of the choices 
made, To make wise choices it is necessary to per- 
ceive clearly the implications or consequences of 
choosing each alternative. This is not greatly different 
from the problem of a student in choosing an answer 
to a thought-provoking multiple-choice test item. 

In the early days of objective testing, a large 
number of studies were conducted comparing the 
merits of various objective-item forms (42, 69, 75, 
95). Practically all of these studies were based on the 
questionable assumption that the intrinsic advantages 
or limitations of a particular objective-item form 
would be distinctive enough to be revealed regardless 
of the content of the item or the skill with which it 
was used. These early studies provided no clear-cut 
order of merit for the various item forms. However, 
the long, slow test of time has gradually convinced 
test constructors of the generally superior versatility 
and convenience of multiple-choice items. Other 
forms can be used with high effectiveness in special 
situations, but there is none which has proved so 
widely applicable and so generally effective as the 
multiple-choice form. 

MULTIPLE-CHOICE ITEMS. The multiple-choice ques- 
tion consists of an item stem, either in the form of a 
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direct question or an incomplete sentence, and a 
number of responses, one of which is the best answer. 
The other answers are referred to as distractors or 
foils. 

Various writers have provided suggestions for the 
effective use of multiple-choice test items (41, 47, 
84). Unique variations of the multiple-choice form 
have been discussed by Dressel and Schmid (32), 
Engelhart (40), and Glaser and others (53). Several 
excellent collections of sample multiple-choice test 
items are available (3, 31). 

There is no consensus among item writers as to 
the relative merits of direct questions and incomplete 
statements as multiple-choice item stems. In general, 
the point of the item is made more clearly and the 
opportunity for irrelevant clues somewhat reduced 
when a direct question is used as the item stem. On 
the other hand, the use of the incomplete sentence 
sometimes results in economy of words and greater 
clarity of presentation in the item. 

The most common practice in item writing is to 
include four or five responses to each multiple-choice 
item. A widely accepted, but not entirely sound, 
argument for using the maximum number of re- 
sponses is that it reduces the opportunity for success- 
ful guessing. A better reason is that a large number 
of responses provides more opportunity for appealing 
to various kinds of misinformation and misconcep- 
tions which the examinees may possess. Item writers 
frequently find it difficult to devise more than three 
or four plausible wrong responses to a multiple-choice 
test question. 

Remmers and Adkins (93) studied the reliability 
of multiple-choice tests as a function of the number 
of responses per item. They found that reduction in 
the number of distracters tended to lower the test 
reliability, and that the Spearman-Brown formula 
gave reasonably good predictions of the reduced relia- 
bility when distracters were eliminated at random. 
Williams and Ebel (129), on the other hand, started 
with four-response vocabulary test items and pro- 
duced three-response and two-response forms by 
systematically eliminating the least effective distracter. 
They found that, in a test period of fixed time limit, 
a greater number of two-response items would pro- 
duce more reliable scores than a smaller number of 
three- or four-response items. 

It has become common practice to list the responses 
under the item stem rather than writing them in 
tandem or paragraph form. The problem of sequence 
in the responses and appropriate placement of the 
correct response has received some attention (4). If 
the responses provide some fairly obvious logical 
sequence, the item will be easier to read if this se- 
quence is respected in response placement. But for 
most items the order of arrangement of the distracters 
is a matter of little importance. No advantage has 
been demonstrated for placing the correct answer in 
one response position rather than another. 

Some item writers have insisted that the answer 
to a multiple-choice test item must be absolutely and 
completely correct (26). This view has been chal- 
lenged by others who argue that in many fields it is 
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possible to give perfectly correct answers only to 
relatively trivial questions. What, for example, would 
be a perfectly correct answer to the question “Why 
does the earth follow an elliptical orbit about the 
sun?” To say that this roughly circular path is the 
result of a balance between centrifugal force and 
gravitational attraction is certainly not a completely 
correct answer. But such an answer does serve to 
discriminate between those who have some under- 
standing of this complex phenomenon and those who 
do not. 

The essential characteristic of the distracters of 
multiple-choice items is that they should be plausible 
to those who lack the knowledge or ability for which 
the item is testing (127). Frequently a statement 
which is true, but which is irrelevant to the question 
asked, can be used as an effective distracter. Item 
writers are sometimes tempted to use “none of these” 
as a fourth or fifth distracter when other inspirations 
fail (8). However, this response can be used effec- 
tively only when the question calls for a highly 
specific answer which is either completely correct or 
entirely wrong. 

The most important concern in the writing of mul- 
tiple-choice test items should be with the contents 
of the item. Interpretive items which call for a student 
to demonstrate effective control of his knowledge are 
generally superior to simple factual recall items. The 
avoidance of stereotyped phraseology is important to 
test the student’s understanding of concepts as opposed 
to his recognition of verbal associations. Items which 
require the integration of knowledge are better than 
those which test for facts in isolation. Above all, 
items which are oriented toward the use of knowledge 
in practical or novel situations provide better indica- 
tions of useful achievement than those which simply 
provide demonstrations of scholastic erudition. 

TRUE-FALsE ITEMS. True-false test items, consist- 
ing essentially of declarative sentences to be judged 
true or false, have lost much of the popularity they 
enjoyed in the early days of objective testing. The 
apparent simplicity of the process of writing such 
items resulted initially in widespread use of the form. 
Significant sentences were located in instructional 
materials, Half of them were made incorrect by in- 
serting negatives or making other changes. The result- 
ing collection of statements was used as a test. But 
the limitations of this approach to the measurement 
of achievement were soon recognized. Many of the 
statements were not as clearly true or false as the 
test makers intended. Irrelevant clues crept in. Stu- 
dents were encouraged to concentrate on rote learning 
rather than on understanding. The form soon fell 
into disfavor. 

The basic weakness of the true-false item is not 
its susceptibility to guessing, as is often suggested, 
but its tendency to ambiguity. Writing a collection 
of statements which are categorically true or false is 
a difficult task. 

Studies have indicated that the examinee’s response 
set may be an important factor in his reaction to 
true-false test items (22) and that certain idiosyn- 
crasies in the wording of items May provide unin- 
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tended clues to the correct response. These have been 
referred to as “specific determiners” (11). But not 
all of the difficulties which item writers have en- 
countered in using true-false tests are inherent limita- 
tions of the form. Many of them have been due to 
lack of care and skill in the use of this form. It is 
possible to ask searching and unambiguous questions 
in true-false form and produce a test having excellent 
statistical quality. 

TEST PLANNING. One basic principle of test 
construction is that the purpose to be served by the 
test should be clearly defined. For most educational 
achievement tests the general purpose is self-evident, 
even if it is seldom explicitly stated. It is to determine 
how much the student knows or is capable of doing 
in a given area of study. When this determination has 
been made—when the test has been constructed, ad- 
ministered, scored, and interpreted—a variety of 
important uses can be made of the information 
Many of these are considered in the article EVALUATION 

Test Specifications. The defined purpose of a test 
can and usually should be elaborated in a more or 
less detailed set of specifications. However, these spe- 
cifications, like the purpose of the test, are more often 
implicit than explicit. Better tests would be built if 
more careful attention were paid to the precise state- 
ment of test specifications. 

Items usually covered by the specifications include: 
major subject-matter areas, major examinee abilities, 
relative weights of each area and ability, types of 
items to be used, level and range of item difficulties, 
number of items in the test, and test time limits. 
Considerations which should govern decisions on each 
of these aspects of the test specifications are discussed 
below. 

A two-way grid has been found quite useful in 
outlining the content and ability coverage of the test 
and in indicating the relative weight to be given to 
each subdivision of the test. Dressel and his coworkers 
have prepared some excellent illustrations of such 
grids (33). 

It is unfortunately true that many educational 
achievement tests prepared by teachers are con- 
structed without conscious consideration of the goals 
of achievement. Instead they are based on the mate- 
tials used in instruction and hold the student respon- 
sible for little more than memory of what he read 
in the textbook or heard in the classroom. Fortu- 
nately, there are increasing exceptions to the tendency 
of teachers to ignore the more important educational 
objectives when constructing achievement tests. 

Part of the reluctance of teachers to base their tests 
on course objectives has been due to the inadequate 
Statements of educational objectives available to 
them. Many of these statements are too abstract, too 
general, and too ambitiously inclusive to help the test 
constructor very much in defining the content to be 
included and the abilities to be covered by his test. 
There are a few notable exceptions. A detailed classi- 
fication of educational goals at the college level in 
the cognitive domain has been prepared by Bloom 
and his coworkers (7). Kearney prepared a compre- 
hensive statement of elementary-school objectives for 
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the Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in Elemen- 
tary Education (66). A somewhat similar statement 
of high-school objectives has been prepared by 
French and his associates (50). All of these are state- 
ments of objectives in general education. One of the 
important purposes behind the preparation of each 
statement was that of helping test constructors to 
prepare more adequate tests. 

Criticism of tests based too directly on instructional 
materials and procedures has sometimes been misin- 
terpreted to imply that knowledge of course content 
is relatively unimportant and should be minimized in 
testing educational achievement. This has led some 
persons to attempt to build tests measuring abstract, 
general mental traits such as “critical judgment,” 
“logical reasoning,” and “sensitive awareness.” It is 
assumed that these traits are developed by certain 
kinds of instruction and continue to exist, independent 
of the content used in developing them. On the whole, 
tests designed to measure these hypothetical traits 
have been disappointing. Even the ability to interpret 
reading material does not seem to exist apart from 
a background of knowledge of word meanings, con- 
cepts, and basic ideas related to the reading material 
which is to be interpreted. Usable knowledge is 
essential to effective behavior. The most effective 
achievement tests seem to be those which require the 
examinee to demonstrate that he can use the knowl- 
edge he possesses to deal with significant problems 
(122). 

It is sometimes helpful to classify test items on the 
basis of the knowledge or ability which the item 
requires of the student. Some categories useful in this 
type of classification are the knowledge of word 
meanings, of basic facts, and of generalizations, and 
the ability to explain, to solve problems, to make 
predictions, and to make evaluative judgments (37). 
These categories are defined by what the item requires 
the examinee to do, not by the mental process sup- 
posedly involved in doing it. 

Weighting Test Parts. When the major categories 
of knowledge and ability which the test is to cover 
have been determined, the next problem is to decide 
how much emphasis to place on each. Usually these 
decisions require subjective judgments. The decisions 
are based on the values and experience of the test 
constructor and his consultants. One convenient, if 
imperfect, basis for determining these relative weights 
is to make them roughly proportional to the amount 
of time spent on instruction in each category. A more 
fundamental, but less objective, basis for determining 
these weights is a considered judgment of the degree 
of importance attached to each category of knowl- 
edge and ability. The importance of the test con- 
structor’s judgment in these matters can hardly be 
overestimated. The fact that they must be matters of 
judgment and cannot be automatic products of a 
completely objective decision process does not lessen 
their importance. The quality of these judgments 
definitely affects the validity of the test produced. 

To build a test having the desired relative weights, 
it is ordinarily sufficient to make the number of items 
of each type, or in each part of the test, proportional 
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to the weight it should receive. Actually, as Vaughn 
(77, Ch. 6) has pointed out, the theoretical problem 
of weighting parts of a test precisely is quite complex. 
It involves considerations of item difficulty, score 
dispersion, and item intercorrelation. Precise compu- 
tation of the contribution of a given item or part of 
a test to the total variance of the scores on the test 
is too difficult to be attempted in ordinary test-con- 
struction procedures. But since the judgments in- 
volved in establishing the desired weights are seldom 
precise, exact calculation of the actual weights is 
seldom warranted. 

Item Difficulty. Another decision facing test con- 
structors concerns the average level of difficulty and 
the distribution of difficulty values for the items 
included in the test. Item difficulty refers, conven- 
tionally, to the percent of individuals in a specified 
group who answer the item correctly. Specialists in 
test construction have come to agree that a test is 
appropriate in difficulty for a given group of exam- 
inees if slightly more than half of the items in the 
test are answered correctly by a student of average 
ability in the group. However, the old notion that 
educational achievement tests should be mastery tests, 
in which the minimum satisfactory performance is 
correct response to most of the questions asked, 
still influences the construction of many classroom 
achievement tests; this lowers the efficiency of the 
tests by loading them with items which supply few 
discriminations between better and poorer students. 

There is less agreement among test specialists con- 
cerning the optimum distribution of difficulty values 
for the items in the test. Gulliksen (55) has demon- 
strated, on the basis of reasonable theoretical assump- 
tions, that if the items in a test are perfectly corre- 
lated with each other, the best distribution of scores 
would be obtained if the items were distributed uni- 
formly along a scale of difficulty extending from 
extremely easy to extremely difficult. If, on the other 
hand, the correlations among the items are very low. 
the best distribution of scores is obtained if the items 
are all of about 50 percent difficulty. Gulliksen has 
shown that test reliability and the variance of test 
scores will increase as the average interitem correlation 
increases and as the variance of the item difficulty 
distribution decreases, under conditions which com- 
monly prevail in educational achievement testing. 
Some test constructors, however, are reluctant to 
grant the practical relevance of these theoretical 
findings. They insist that when examinees differ 
widely in ability, it is better to include some easy 
items to test the very poor students and some difficult 
items to test the very good students. The meager 
experimental evidence available from analysis of 
typical achievement tests tends to support the theo- 
retical predictions rather than the common-sense in- 
ferences of test constructors. Ebel (38) has reported 
evidence that selection of items concentrated near 
50 percent difficulty for the group being tested results 
in a wider spread of scores and higher reliability 
than inclusion of easy, average, and difficult items. 

Test theory also indicates that when a test is to be 
used with a single cutting score it should be com- 
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posed of items of 50 percent difficulty for examinees 
whose scores fall near the cutting point (94). This 
conclusion has been generally accepted by test con- 
structors. 

Having decided on the desired average level and 
distribution of item difficulty values for a test, the 
test constructor must write or select items to match 
these specifications. Experienced item writers tend to 
become quite expert in judging the difficulty of ob- 
jective test items, on the basis of their experience 
with similar items. Lorge and Diamond (78) have 
shown that reasonably accurate estimates of item 
difficulty can be made under certain conditions. If 
reliable and relevant item-analysis data are available 
from previous administrations, and if sufficient items 
are available, the selection of items appropriate in 
difficulty is relatively simple. Often such data are 
not available. 

To some extent the level of difficulty of any choice 
type of question can be controlled through variations 
in the homogeneity of the response alternatives 
offered to the examinee. The more nearly alike these 
responses are, the more precise is the discrimination 
required for choosing the best response, and the more 
difficult the item becomes. 

Test Length. The length of an educational test can 
be described either in terms of the number and kind 
of items included in it or in terms of the time allowed 
for it. It is well known that if there is no change in 
examinee motivation or alertness, an increase in the 
length of a test tends to increase its reliability, and 
ordinarily its validity also. Conceivably, tests could 
be made long enough to exhaust the examinee’s 
energy and motivation, so that further increases in 
length would be without advantage. Little or no ex- 
perimental evidence is available on these fatigue and 
motivational factors. A study by Traxler (120) con- 
firms the common observation that teachers and 
school administrators tend to prefer short forms 
which can be administered within a single 40- or 45- 
minute class period. Test specialists, on the other 
hand, urge the use of longer tests, requiring from one 
to three hours, in the interests of more precise meas- 
urement. 

The relation between the number of items in a 
test and the time allowed for it determines the extent 
to which the test measures an examinee’s speed of 
response. There is no clear consensus on the extent 
to which achievement-test scores should be influenced 
by speed. Investigators have found a low Positive 
relationship between speed of response and accuracy 
of response in tests administered with generous time 
limits (60). For example, repetitive clerical tasks, such 
as column addition, handwriting, or typing, it is clear 
that speed is an important aspect of achievement. 
For more complex activities, such as those involving 
problem solving, reasonable judgment, or productive 
thinking, the element of speed is probably far less 
important. 

There appears to be a trend in modern educational 
achievement testing to minimize the speed factor. 
However, practical problems of maintaining control 
in the testing situation and of making effective use of 


student time prevent the administration of tests with- 
out any time limits. Even when the criterion of 
achievement does not involve speed at all, the efficient 
use of a limited testing period often requires that test 
content and time limits be balanced so that a con- 
siderable proportion of the examinees are not able 
to finish the test. There is some evidence that scores 
of maximum validity will be obtained from a limited 
testing period if the test is made long enough so that 
no examinee can finish all items and if the examinee’s 
score is expressed as the proportion of correct 
answers he gives to the items attempted (35). Such 
a test is feasible only if successive short sections of 
it are relatively homogeneous in content and difficulty. 

Examinees differ widely in their rate of response 
to objective test items. Test items differ widely in 
the amount of time they require. The following data 
from a study of rate of response to multiple-choice 
test items in a placement battery administered to 
college freshmen are illustrative (36). The rate of 
response is given in seconds per item. 


TYPE OF EXAMINEE 


TYPE OF ITEM SLOW TYPICAL FAST 
Vocabulary 20 15 10 
Information 60 45 30 
Problems 100 75 50 


The rates of response of other examinees on differ- 
ent types of test items may be quite different from 
those indicated by this study. Only the test construc- 
tor’s experience with items of a particular type taken 
by individuals of a particular group will provide a 
reliable guide to the time requirements of these items. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING. Whereas 
the preceding parts of this article have dealt largely 
with the intrinsic factors of a test which affect the 
performance of individuals (that is, the design and 
construction of tests and test items), the present 
section concerns the extrinsic factors which may 
affect obtained scores—factors quite independent of 
the design and content of test items. These extrinsic 
factors can be categorized as follows: 


I. Conditions prior to test taking 
A. Amount of knowledge about how to take 
tests 
B. Amount of specific advance preparation 
for a test 
II. Conditions during test taking 
A. The physical surroundings 
B. The directions for and timing of the test 
C. The general mental attitude and motiva- 
tional state of the individual 
D. The test-taking habits of the individual 
III. Conditions following test taking 
A. Correction formulas 
B. Scoring methods 


À The most comprehensive treatment of such extrin- 
sic factors has been prepared by Traxler (77, Ch. 
10) who, in summarizing the comparatively meager 
research in this area, points out that “it seems highly 
unfortunate that the giving and scoring of tests are 
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frequently treated very casually by both the authors 
and the users of tests.” 

Pauck (88) has pointed to the necessity for equal- 
izing the amount of advanced knowledge students 
have with regard to how to take examinations, and 
both Heston (58) and Manuel (80) have compiled 
booklets which provide students with specific infor- 
mation about how to prepare for and take both 
essay and objective tests. The College Board is also 
cognizant of the problem and has prepared two hand- 
books, one on its Achievement Tests (17) and one 
on its Scholastic Aptitude Test (18). These books 
describe the examinations in detail and provide a 
large number of sample questions, accompanied by 
an answer key, which the prospective candidate can 
use for practice. 

The problem of the effect of coaching on test 
scores has received widespread attention, but research 
findings are contradictory. Jones (64) reports that 
coaching and retesting have no influence on General 
Educational Development Test scores, whereas Peel 
(91) reports “substantial” practice effects when three 
intelligence tests are given consecutively and at fairly 
short intervals. Dyer (34), in summarizing a careful 
study made by the College Board, states that although 
coaching does not affect verbal aptitude-test scores, 
it is helpful in raising mathematical aptitude-test 
scores—but only for students who are not taking 
mathematics during the year the test is administered. 
In England, where intelligence and aptitude testing 
play a crucial part in determining the careers of 
students, British psychologists (62, 124, 131) have 
concluded not only that coaching is unavoidable, but 
also that the increase in total test experience it affords 
serves to yield substantial increases in test scores. 

These findings seem to lead to the common-sense 
conclusion that in so far as “test taking” is a specific 
cognitive skill, it can, like any other cognitive skill, 
be developed through experience. To the extent that 
differences in this skill are eliminated by adequate 
training, obtained differences in test scores will pro- 
vide better estimates of true differences between the 
capacities and abilities of individuals. 

Among the extrinsic factors during test taking 
which may affect scores, the general attitude and the 
test-taking habits of students have received almost 
all the attention of researchers. The physical condi- 
tions of the testing room, such as light, heat, noise, 
size of writing area, and so forth, are obviously not 
consistent among different groups of students, but 
the effects of such variation on test performance are 
unknown. Similarly, the optimum timing of power 
tests has received little systematic attention, the 
majority of test authors employing the rule-of-thumb 
procedure that the material should be such that be- 
tween 80 and 90 percent of the students can attempt 
all of the items. 

Research on the general mental attitude and moti- 
vational state of students is fragmentary. In studies 
of the effects of anxiety upon test performance, 
some investigators have employed physiological meas- 
ures of emotion (57, 126), whereas others have used 
the questionnaire approach (65, 96). The predom- 
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inant conclusion seems to be that tests cause anxiety 
and anxiety precludes optimum performance. Studies 
by Calvin and others (14) and McKeachie and others 
(81) have indicated that anxiety can be reduced and 
test scores subsequently improved by the technique 
of providing students with opportunity to write com- 
ments about their answers to objective questions. 
There is a question, however, whether this technique 
serves to improve test scores by reducing anxiety or 
by aiding and encouraging students to clarify their 
thinking about test problems. 

At the opposite extreme from anxiety or “over- 
motivation” is the equally retarding factor of lack 
of motivation. In this connection, Flanagan (48) has 
devised an index by means of which the motivation 
that is present during test-taking can be estimated. 
It is to be pointed out, however, that Flanagan’s 
index is useful only for detecting absence of motiva- 
tion, not its intensity or amount. 

A somewhat more coherent body of research exists 
on the problem of the test-taking habits of individ- 
uals, The need for such research has arisen directly 
from the form in which the candidate must give his 
responses to questions in an objective test (that is, 
blackening a space on a standard answer sheet). 
Essentially there are four bases on which candidates 
respond to such questions: 


(a) Direct knowledge: The subject’s response is 
based upon his information about the content of 
the question, Although his degree of certainty re- 
garding the correctness of his answer varies widely, 
his selection is always knowledge-based. That is, 
he may select his answer with complete and unerr- 
ing certainty or he may have only enough knowl- 
edge to arrive at it through vague, almost intuitive, 
reasoning. 

(b) Test-wiseness: The subject’s response is 
based upon his knowledge of the design and format 
of objective tests. For example, he will tend not to 
select answers containing specific determiners such 
as “always” or “never”; he will tend not to give 
an answer in a particular position (such as A) if 
he has already marked a series of answers in that 
Position; he will tend to give an answer in a posi- 
tion that he has used infrequently up to that point, 
on the basis of his knowledge that test constructors 
generally use all answer positions with approxi- 
mately equal frequency; and so forth. 

(c) Response sets: The subject’s response is 
based upon an ingrained set of personality habits 
which are independent both of his knowledge of 
the content of the question and of his test-wiseness; 
for example, the tendency to say “true” when in 
doubt about a two-response question (23), the 
tendency to select extreme answer positions in a 
multiple-choice test (76), the tendency to “take a 
chance and guess” even when specifically instructed 
not to (117), the tendency to select a middle- 
answer position (92), and so forth. 

(d) Chance guessing. 


Of these, the last is perhaps the least frequent. 
Despite this fact, the statistical formulas which have 
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been devised to “correct” the scores of the candidate 
who arrives at a right answer on some basis other 
than knowledge are based on the assumption that all 
wrong answers are due to chance guessing. This as- 
sumption has been seriously challenged. If “guessing” 
refers to blind chance response, made by marking 
answers at random and without consideration of the 
question or the suggested alternative, then well- 
motivated examinees do very little guessing when 
given adequate time. But if the term refers to answers 
made on the basis of less than complete certainty, 
then considerable guessing does go on in the taking 
of any choice type of test or any other type of test. 
However, guesses of the second type provide useful 
indications of the competence of an examinee. The 
more competent he is, the more frequently his con- 
sidered guesses will be correct. 

In their attempt to mitigate the effects of correction 
formulas based on the assumption that wrong answers 
are due to chance guessing, test makers have explored 
in some detail the question of what type of guessing 
directions to employ. A substantial amount of evi- 
dence exists to demonstrate that many students guess 
regardless of penalties and instructions warning them 
not to do so (100, 109, 117). This finding has led 
many publishers of standardized tests to abandon 
“do not guess” instructions in favor of those which 
attempt to explain the problem to students and urge 
them to “attempt only those items about which they 
have some knowledge.” The instructions which appear 
on the tests published by the College Board are 
illustrative of this approach: 


Many candidates wonder whether or not to guess 
the answers to questions about which they are not 
certain. In this test a percentage of the wrong 
answers will be subtracted from the number of 
right answers as a correction for haphazard guess- 
ing. It is improbable, therefore, that mere guessing 
will improve your score significantly; it may even 
lower your score, and it does take time. If, how- 
ever, you are not sure of the correct answer but 
have some knowledge of the question and are able 
to eliminate one or more of the answer choices as 
wrong, your chance of getting the right answer is 
improved, and it will be to your advantage to 
answer such a question. 


Although the Board’s approach appears to rep- 
resent the most feasible compromise within the 
limitations imposed by correction formulas and the 
test-taking habits of individuals, a more ideal solution 
lies in the direction of administering only tests of 
appropriate difficulty levels to a giyen population of 
students. In general, the problem of guessing is less 
important when the items are at a level of difficulty 
the person can cope with. Administering appropri- 
ately difficult tests, the items of which have wrong 
answers designed to be strongly appealing to different 
segments of the population, resolves, for all practical 
purposes, the problems both of guessing directions 
and of the use of correction formulas. 

Other research on the test-taking habits of individ- 
uals has been conducted. At least two studies (6, 10) 
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have demonstrated that, contrary to popular myth, 
students generally increase rather than lower their 
test scores when they reconsider and revise their 
original answers. Closely related to this point is a 
finding by Briggs and Johnson (9), who compared 
the scores of the third of the students finishing a test 
first with the scores of the third finishing last. They 
found that the highest scores were made by these 
two groups and concluded that whereas the early- 
finishing students obtained their scores through supe- 
rior intelligence, the late finishers obtained theirs 
through persistence. It is probable that these careful 
and persistent late-finishers are the ones who go back 
and revise their original answers, causing the score 
increases reported by the first-mentioned investiga- 
tors. 

A few investigators have concerned themselves 
with the problem of devising scoring methods which 
yield more information than that provided by a score 
based solely upon number of questions marked cor- 
rectly. Nedelsky (85), through the use of a formula 
which weights “obviously wrong” responses, has 
demonstrated the existence of reliable differences be- 
tween students’ ability to select correct answers and 
their ability to reject grossly incorrect ones. Such 
differences, although most pronounced among the 
poorer students, exist among the better students as 
well. Dressel and Schmid (32) describe four interest- 
ing variations of the conventional multiple-choice 
item which they designed to determine whether, with- 
out undue extension of testing time, greater discrimi- 
nation and other significant factors can be incor- 
porated into a score. They demonstrated that with 
one exception their new item types were more reliable 
than the conventionally scored test, and also that 
various scoring methods provide greater discrimina- 
tion among different groups of students. In this 
respect their work confirms Nedelsky’s, despite the 
independence of the techniques used. Further research 
along these lines would appear to be fruitful, espe- 
cially with regard to investigating what these obtained 
differences mean with respect to the problem-solving 
behavior of individuals, Mollenkopf (82) has pub- 
lished such a study, but with disappointing results. 
He used seven types of “unusual” scores, such as 
variability of errors, ratio of Wrongs to attempts, and 
so forth, and found that when judged against the 
criterion of academic grades in five course areas they 
added very little to the prediction of grades obtain- 
able from the speeded rights score alone. Mollenkopf 
concludes that no optimistic picture of great rewards 
from use of these unusual scores is warranted, 

TEST ANALYSIS. It is possible to get useful in- 
formation concerning the quality of a test by a critical 
Inspection of its contents and by examination of data 
obtained from its use. In order to evaluate this infor- 
mation one must view it in relation to certain criteria 
of quality. At least six criteria of quality for educa- 
tional achievement tests may be suggested. 

The first is that the content of the test should pro- 
vide an acceptable definition of competence in the 
area of study and at the educational level for which 
the test is intended. This means that the questions in 
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a test should require, so far as possible, the kinds 
of behavior which study of the subject is intended 
to develop. In other words, the content of the test 
should be based on the objectives of instruction for 
the course rather than on the materials used in in- 
struction. 

Some test specialists are inclined to mistrust judg- 
ments based on an inspection of test content. They 
prefer to determine the test’s degree of validity by 
correlating scores from it with other measures of the 
same kind of competence, derived independently of 
the test. But the advantage of this approach is open 
to some question, since the same kind of subjective 
judgments which are held to be untrustworthy when 
applied to a test must often be employed in securing 
the external criterion measures. Thus the question of 
direct validation by inspection or indirect validation 
by correlation becomes a question of which situation 
—test inspection or external criterion selection—per- 
mits the more accurate and reliable judgment. In 
most cases it appears that a detailed critical examina- 
tion of the test by competent judges provides better 
evidence concerning its relevance to the objectives 
of achievement in the area than can be obtained in 
any other way. 

A second indication of the quality of a test is the 
extent to which the individual items discriminate 
clearly between examinees at different levels of 
achievement. Ordinarily the examinee’s total score on 
the test in which the item appears provides a good 
and readily available measure of his level of achieve- 
ment. Statistically, biserial coefficients of correlation 
between success on the item and score on the total 
test provide the best measure of item discrimination. 
However, the difficulty in computing biserial r's has 
led to the development of a number of short-cut pro- 
cedures, Flanagan (46) and Kelley (67) have demon- 
strated that if discrimination between students of 
high and low achievement is to be measured, the 
clearest indication can be obtained by contrasting 
the responses of the highest-scoring 27 percent of 
the examinees with those of the lowest-scoring 27 
percent. Findley (44) and Johnson (63) have called 
attention to the value of a simple index of item 
discrimination—the difference between the propor- 
tion of correct responses in the high-scoring and low- 
scoring groups. This index is obviously a function of 
the item difficulty. It tends to favor items of inter- 
mediate difficulty. But since these items provide the 
greatest number of useful discriminations, this char- 
acteristic becomes an advantage rather than a disad- 
vantage. Items for which this index of discrimination 
is .40 or higher are generally regarded as satisfactory 
in discriminating power. 

A third indication of quality in a test is the average 
level of difficulty of the items. Measures of item 
difficulty are always dependent on the level of 
achievement in the group from which the measure 
was obtained. If items are chosen for maximum dis- 
crimination, as measured by the index described 
above, the items will tend to have difficulty values 
in the vicinity of 50 percent. This suggests that the 
mean test score of the group tested should be approxi- 


mately half the maximum possible score. To reduce 
the possibility of obtaining scores in the chance 
region, it is sometimes preferable to define the ideal 
mean score on a test as a point on the raw score 
scale midway between the maximum possible score 
and the expected chance score. Davis has provided a 
bulletin on item analysis (25) and a comprehensive 
summary of research on item analysis, including 
measures of item difficulty and discrimination (27). 

A fourth indication of the quality of a test is the 
degree of variability of the scores it yields.Within 
limits which are seldom approached in actual testing 
practices, the greater the variability shown by exam- 
inees in the number of items correctly answered, the 
more accurate the measures of relative achievement 
will be. One convenient rule-of-thumb is that the 
standard deviation of the scores should be at least 
one sixth of the range between the maximum possible 
score and the expected chance score. 

A fifth measure of the quality of an educational 
achievement test is the reliability of the scores ob- 
tained from it. Problems in estimating test reliability 
are discussed in RELIABILITY. For this discussion it is 
sufficient to point out that the reliability coefficient 
provides the best available measure of the effective- 
ness of any test whose relevance is determined by 
inspection and judgment. 

A sixth indication of the quality of a test is the 
extent to which it rewards speed of response. As 
indicated earlier, quick responses are sometimes indi- 
cations of superior achievement. For the majority of 
educational achievement tests, however, evidence that 
most of the examinees had ample time to consider 
all items is a desirable characteristic of the test. The 
most commonly used measures are the proportion of 
examinees who have completed the test and the mean 
proportion of items completed by the individuals 
tested. 

SOURCES. Among the many excellent books that 
have been written about the construction and use of 
tests and examinations there are a few which, because 
of their scope, scholarship, or unique contributions, 
deserve special mention. The American Council on 
Education published a comprehensive and authorita- 
tive manual on achievement testing edited by Lind» 
quist (77). Many test specialists collaborated in its 
preparation. The statistical considerations basic to 
test construction, analysis, and score interpretation 
are presented expertly and in detail in Gulliksen’s 
Theory of Mental Tests (56). The Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbooks, edited by Oscar Buros, provide a 
comprehensive index and competent criticism of 
published tests and books on testing. The most recent 
one available at the time of writing is the fourth 
(12). A joint committee of the American Educational 
Research Association and the National Council on 
Measurements Used in Education considered prob- 
lems of professional standards in the preparation and 
use of educational achievement tests and published 
their findings as Technical Recommendations for 
Achievement Tests (2). The United States Civil 
Service Commission has published a useful collection 
of classified references, Selected References on Test 
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Construction, Mental Test Theory, and Statistics, 
1929-1949 (54). 

There are two periodicals which specialize in pub- 
lication of articles related to tests and examinations. 
The first is Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, a quarterly journal carrying reports of research, 
development, and critical thought on problems of test 
construction and use. The other is Psychometrika, a 
quarterly journal emphasizing theoretical and statisti- 
cal developments related to testing. In each three-year 
cycle of the Review of Educational Research one 
issue is devoted to educational measurement. The 
most recent issues have been those of February 1950, 
February 1953, and February 1956. Research in 
measurement for the past 25 years was summarized 
in a special issue of the Review of Educational Re- 
search published in 1956 (83). A section on educa- 
tional measurement is included in each issue of Psy- 
chological Abstracts, a bi-monthly publication of the 
American Psychological Association. Swineford (114) 
provides useful annual compilations of references on 
the theory of test construction. Articles on testing 
appear in a variety of other periodicals, Many of 
these are listed under the heading Tests and Exami- 
nations in the Education Index. 
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The idea of free schools was well recognized in 
early Colonial America. By modern standards, it was 
an extremely rudimentary concept. It contained three 
minimum essentials; namely, a teacher, one or more 
students, and a place of meeting. Firewood was some- 
times made available as were also crude benches and 
desks, but these, together with a vast number of 
details with which we are now familiar, were merely 
the expansion of the original requirement of a place 
of meeting. 

For three hundred years—from the mid-seventeenth 
to the mid-twentieth century—the course of Ameri- 
can free schools, no matter how tortuous it may have 
been, has been characterized by a continuous expan- 
sion in the materials and services provided at public 
expense. During all this time, however, the school 
has remained true to the legally recognized purpose 
of the first New England schoolmasters; namely, “to 
teach all such children as shall resort to him to write 
& reade.” And where schools were lacking the law 
required parents to teach their children “perfectly 
to read the English tongue” (32). Originally, there- 
fore, the American school whether public or private 
was a language school—a school in which reading 
and the arts and sciences dependent upon reading 
were its raison d'etre. To this day it stands true to 
that purpose. It is—besides being many other things— 
a school of the book, using the term book in its 
widest and most useful sense, The historical process, 
therefore, has added a fourth dimension to the three 
already mentioned as the essentials of the American 
school system. That system—call it S—now basically 
includes T the teacher, P the pupil, M the meeting 
Place, and B the book. In brief, S comprises T, P, M, 
and B. 

The essential nature of the book has been repeat- 
edly tested during the period of the development of 
the American school. The most recent and the most 
thorough testing took place during the first half of 
this century, when a very considerable number of 
thoughtful students of education experimented with 
a bookless or nearly bookless school. It was found 
that B could not be left out of the statement about S. 
The result was that the experiment came to an end; 
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and the thinkers who had organized it turned their 
attention to other matters, one of which was the 
making of better books. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE TEXTBOOK. The 
term fexthook is broader than the term schoolbook. 
In fact it is, of late, so broad as to defy brief defini- 
tion. To Hall-Quest it is “a record of racial thinking 
organized for instructional purposes” (26). To Lange 
it is “a standard book for any particular branch of 
study” and may be either of two types—basic or 
supplementary (33). Bacon means by textbook “a 
book designed for classroom use, carefully prepared 
by experts in the field and equipped with the usual 
teaching devices” (2). It has been said with some 
justice that only through use can a “record"—to use 
Hall-Quest’s term—be defined as a textbook. A text- 
book is not necessarily “organized for instructional 
purposes” or “designed for classroom use.” In fact, 
the author's intention may be quite wide of the idea 
of instruction. Shakespeare wrote plays to be acted 
on the stage, not for purposes of instruction. Yet 
copies of his plays have been widely used as text- 
books. In the modern sense and as commonly under- 
stood, the textbook is a learning instrument usually 
employed in schools and colleges to support a pro- 
gram of instruction. In ordinary usage the textbook 
is printed, it is nonconsumable, it is hard-bound, it 
serves an avowed instructional purpose, and it is 
placed in the hands of the learner. 

By means of books knowledge is accumulated into 
a permanently available store or fund; and of all 
books, textbooks are the best instruments for such 
funding. They are an influence toward national unity 
through the establishment of a common culture. Be- 
fore the invention of printing, knowledge was com- 
municated mainly by word of mouth. The tradition 
of lecturing lasted long after printed books were 
made. It still persists. It has high value especially 
when the speaker or discussion leader has special 
gifts of inspiration. But even the best of spoken mes- 
sages is of necessity transitory. It is here at the golden 
moment and gone anon. Its impressions are frag- 
mentary. The most attentive listener loses any but the 
most obvious connections. The efficacy of textbooks as 
depositories of knowledge was dramatically demon: 
strated during World War II. In a burst of activity 
millions of textbooks were literally “sent to war.” 
New books for new purposes, revisions of existing 
books to meet special needs, and self-teaching books 
were written, edited, manufactured, and shipped 
wherever our armed forces were located. It was con- 
fidently predicted that men returning to civil life at 
the close of the war would appreciate as never before 
how easy self-teaching is through printed materials. 

A psychological answer to the question “What are 
textbooks for?” is that they are a means of supplying 
indirect experience in large and well-organized 
amounts. Much has been said as to the educative 
value of direct experience with things. But direct 
experience does not cover the ground. Not by direct 
experience can the child learn to read or learn the 
history or geography of his country. Direct experi- 
ence with things will go only part way toward compe- 
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tence in philosophy or toward mathematical insight. 
There is too much to learn and to appreciate—too 
many attitudes to acquire—and too many judgments 
to be reached to permit us to rely fully upon direct 
experience. Our civilization is incurably a civilization 
of the book (6). 

For the reasons given—as well as for some reasons 
not given—recent students of the, function of the 
textbook have definitely parted company with those 
who look forward to the time when as an instrument 
of instruction the book will lose standing in our 
schools and colleges. For example, Cronbach in his 
introductory chapter to Text Materials in Modern 
Education (14) begins this way: “At the center of 
the present-day educational scene in America is the 
textbook. It takes a dominant place in the typical 
school from the first grade to the college.” Again he 
says “ . . . the issue of whether or not texts should 
be used is probably a false issue. . . . educational 
leaders have failed to grip the real problem, namely, 
to find specific ways of improving printed materials 
of instruction.” 

USING THE TEXTBOOK. The vital problems of 
the textbook begin after its adoption has taken place. 
The expenditures for research on word counts, physi- 
cal make-up, and methods of adoption have diverted 
money and effort from the important problems of 
the book in use. One of the most obvious ways 
to use a textbook concerns its treatment when it is 
first placed in the hands of a group of students. A 
textbook well introduced is likely to be effective. 
A teacher may well spend days in preparing students 
for the use of a book (10). This is the time when 
students may discuss the function of the different 
parts of the book, beginning at the title page and 
ending with the index. Such an overview of the book 
may well serve to stimulate first interest and then 
understanding. Many a book, adopted with high 
hopes, has been a disappointment because no effort 
was made to start it off with a prospect of success 
(5). 

There are many effective ways in which the student 
may use his book. He should be instructed in these 
ways. For example, there are ways to provide for 
exact learning through intensive reading and other 
ways to provide for general impressions by reading 
headings and topic sentences (10). The teacher 
should realize that the value of the textbook in any 
given case depends upon the use for learning pur- 
poses of the book’s peculiar advantages. These 
peculiar advantages may be grouped as follows: first, 
the opportunity to learn at one’s own rate; second, 
the chance to repeat or review; third, the possibility 
of checking for recall; fourth, the ease with which 
notes may be made for later use; and fifth, the special 
opportunity which visual devices present in support 
of learning from a book—such as pictures, diagrams, 
change of type, graphs, and tabular matter. Students 
should be informed of each of these advantages of 
the textbook, and their efficacy should be determined 
under controlled conditions. When the book is effec- 
tively used, certain fundamental values are to be 
expected, such as continuity, precision, order, and 
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proportion in the school program. These are no mean 
advantages. The way textbooks are used is indicative 
of the educational philosophy of the school (12). 

THE RELATION OF THE TEXTBOOK TO THE 
CURRICULUM. In its influence upon the curriculum 
the textbook sometimes leads the way and some- 
times follows (25). Always, however, it is a signifi- 
cant influence, and it generally meets with public 
approval. Some, who offer councils of perfection, 
argue that society should provide sufficient library 
materials to take the place of the textbook. However, 
in ages past it has not done so, and neither is it likely 
to do so for a long time to come, To dispense with 
the textbook, then, is nothing short of folly, and to 
continue argument against its use is an educational 
fallacy (25). 

The extent to which reform in education—partic- 
ularly in the curriculum—can be carried out in prac- 
tice depends in no small measure upon the books 
which embody the reform and give it concrete mean- 
ing. In 1909 the Committee of Eight recommended 
European Backgrounds in the sixth grade, and the 
textbooks which followed carried the Committee's 
program into the schools. Not long after the report 
of the Committee of Eight, Dewey and his followers 
were calling for science to be taught in the elementary 
school; but at that level the subject gained no footing 
until the thirties, when books were provided to imple- 
ment it. The curricular changes attendant upon the 
new administrative idea called the Junior High 
School—general science, general mathematics, social 
studies, foreign language—all have succeeded only 
to the extent that textbooks interpreted these subjects 
for classroom presentation. 

A similar influence appeared when the United 
States entered World War II in 1941. Soon the cry 
arose for a re-examination of American education 
and for a change in the curriculum. Then began 
feverish activity in the writing, revising, and publish- 
ing of textbook materials—new and different kinds 
of books, books with invigorating ideas in simple 
language, books accurately aimed at sharpened objec- 
tives, books to put a cutting edge upon ideas dulled 
by disuse, books to make up for the consequences of 
misspent childhood. Toward the end of the war the 
need for redirecting thinking in Central Europe be- 
came important. It was then that everyone turned to 
new textbooks. Huxley (30), in writing about Ger- 
man re-education, pointed out that if the Nazi text- 
books were to disappear something must be put in 
their place. He proposed to entrust a group of men 
and women of different nationalities with the job of 
Preparing a whole series of textbooks for use in 
Europe as a whole. 

Gwynn (25) reported the examination of several 
series of textbooks in English and social studies over 
a considerable period of years during which the series 
had been revised and extended. The object was to 
note the effect, if any, upon these books of six move- 
ments or trends in education. These trends were the 
aims-and-objectives movement, the scientific move- 
ment, unit organization, the activity movement, inte- 
gration (core curriculum), and the large-unit trend. 
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Gwynn's conclusion was that, as a good series of 
books is prolonged and extended through revision 
and through gradual change in authorship, the new 
movements in education are reflected gradually.in the 
materials and the organization of textbooks. 

THE BROADER INFLUENCE OF THE TEXT- 
BOOK. It is not wholly, nor indeed chiefly, among 
professional educators that the good name of the 
textbook is exalted. Many writers of books on educa- 
tion misprize and neglect the textbook, often quite 
ignoring the fact that they themselves are writers 
of such books. For example, an examination of 14 
books of the “Introduction to Education” type indi- 
cated that only 65% pages out of a total of 7381 
were devoted to the textbook. The attitude of laymen 
is quite different. They have a strong, though some- 
times warped, belief in the textbook. If they are 
content they say nothing, but if they are aroused on 
some point of personal interest they and those who 
think like them attack the schoolbooks with vicious 
intensity. Gwynn (25) gives a summary of some of 
the most controversial attacks of pressure . groups. 
In the twenties a heavy attack was conducted against 
David S. Muzzey’s History of the United States. In 
the two following decades the Rugg social science 
series was under heavy attack. Both the Muzzey 
history and the Rugg social studies books were ex- 
tremely popular. Neither was attacked by educational 
people. 

The rise of communism set in motion a number 
of investigations. The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers caused more than five hundred textbooks 
on economics, sociology, civics, history, and geog- 
raphy to be examined and abstracted. The Chicago 
Tribune criticized over fifty textbooks. The charge 
was that some of these books were anti-American 
or subversive. Such activities indicate unmistakably 
a widespread belief in the influence of the textbook. 

Neither indifference nor pressure tactics has af- 
fected the widespread reliance upon the beneficent 
influence which certain textbooks are believed to 
have. For example, increasing attention is being given 
to the role of social-studies books in promoting inter- 
national understanding. UNESCO prepared The Text- 
book as a Teaching Aid (50), which contains a 
well-selected bibliography. In The Teaching of His- 
tory (49) it is contended that recent revisions of 
history syllabuses in almost all countries place in- 
creasing emphasis on the importance of more than 
a narrow nationalistic view of history. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE TEXTBOOK. No 
great library has preserved copies of all the textbooks 
published in this country. Yet large collections of 
such books—even though far from complete—do 
exist. At least half a dozen major studies of existing 
samples of such instructional materials from the early 
period of a few forbidding books to the variety and 
attractiveness of present offerings should be made. 
De Young (16, p. 471-74) suggests that the change 
in schoolbooks forms a fascinating chapter in the 
history of American Education. Johnson (32) gives 
an excellent account of textbooks in Colonial times 
and in the early national period. A scientific com- 


parison of these crude materials with the books of 
today is impossible. It would involve (if the early 
books were to be given a tryout) the reprinting of 
at least these: Webster’s speller, 1782; Pike’s arith- 
metic, 1788; Murray’s grammar, 1795; Morse’s geog- 
raphy, 1800; and Goodrich’s history, 1828. It would 
have to make allowances for differences in educa- 
tional objectives, for differences in the ages of 
students, and for large differences in the length of 
schooling both in number of years and in number of 
days per year. Finally, a comparison of books serv- 
iceable 150 years ago with those in use today would 
have to ignore and disrupt the entire character of 
free public education today. An unanswered question 
is: When differences in conditions are recognized, 
may not these old books have been quite as good in 
their time and place as our books are for us today? 

Changes in the curriculum have had a profound 
effect upon textbooks. For example, in arithmetic 
many topics were dropped from books as a result of 
the findings of the Committee on Economy of Time 
in the second decade of this century. Such topics 
as alligation, true discount, annual interest, partner- 
ship, partial payments, duodecimals, square root, 
cube root, proportion, Case III of percentage, Troy 
and apothecary measure, and several others were 
reported by the Committee as relatively useless. The 
result was that arithmetic textbooks ceased to include 
them. The omission of these topics left room for 
the expansion of the remaining topics so that a fuller 
and richer treatment of them became possible. More- 
over the curriculum makers were soon demanding 
the introduction of new topics, and to this demand 
the writers of textbooks responded. They thus in- 
cluded and still include such units as the number 
system, scale drawing, graphs, rounding numbers, 
estimating, geometric forms, literal numbers, and a 
systematic problem-solving program. This is one of 
the reasons why arithmetics became larger and filled 
more volumes than ever before. 

Changes in method have also affected textbooks. 
De Young finds that the rise and development of 
child psychology is one of the main influences in 
determining the character of modern schoolbooks 
(16, p. 471-74). Again we may illustrate by reference 
to arithmetic. In the forties the textbooks began to 
reflect a certain shift in the psychology of learning 
from atomism to holism, from the elaborate analysis 
of skills to the formulation of whole ideas. It was at 
about this time that the psychology which actuated 
textbook writers came definitely to include some form 
of Gestalt, with a corresponding emphasis upon mean- 
ing and insight. 

There was another reason for larger books and 
more of them. Not all the increase was in hard- 
bound books for students. Some of it was for the 
use of teachers in the form of method books based 
on the content of the students’ books. Some of it 
was test material. And a great deal of it was paper- 
bound practice books for students—in other words, 
consumable workbooks. The workbook has become 
especially important. The case for it has been ably 
presented by Albert Gray (23) and by Umstattd (47, 
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Ch. VIII). The latter, after referring to early and 
more or less experimental productions of this nature, 
says that it was not until the second decade of the 
twentieth century that the idea was developed system- 
atically. He credits this development to Frederic 
Burk, President of the San Francisco State Normal 
School. In 1956 the publishers’ sales of workbooks 
amounted to $28,657,000 (29). Important research 
awaits the student who will investigate the value of 
the workbook either as an adjunct to a hard-bound 
textbook or as an independent publication. Topics 
to consider are saving in time, meaningful drill, 
self-instruction, and cost. 

For data on the growth in size of textbooks in 
some other subjects see the studies by Nietz (38) 
and St. Lawrence (43). 

READABILITY. In its essential meaning reada- 
bility is the superior adjustment of printed material 
to reading ability. When applied to textbooks, it is 
their possession of qualities favorable to successful 
reading by the students for whom they are intended. 
The latest and in many respects the most satisfactory 
survey of this field of research is the recent mono- 
graph by Chall (11). She breaks the concept of 
readability into three parts—readability as legibility, 
readability as interest, and readability as ease of 
understanding. 

Legibility. This has to do with the type page, in 
the main, that is, with size of type, length of line, 
and interlinear space. Margins, width of type and 
boldness of stroke, color of ink, and color and quality 
of paper are subordinate items. Paterson and Tinker 
(39) have made the major contribution; a general 
review of the relevant research is given by Burtt (9). 
For this aspect of readability, speed of reading has 
been used as the essential criterion. 

Interest. Studies of readability as interest give spe- 
cial attention to content. They have led to a number 
of lists of books which children like, such as Terman 
and Lima’s Children’s Reading (46). In fact the 
current scholarly interest in children’s literature has 
been brought to public attention by A Critical History 
of Children’s Literature by Meigs and others (36). 
The quest for interest has also resulted in certain 
well-defined specifications for guidance in writing 
and in selecting material for children to read. Gray 
and Leary (24) stress content in influencing read- 
ability more than any other factor. 

Difficulty. The degree of difficulty of reading mat- 
ter has an evident bearing upon readability. Under 
this heading come the lists of words, sentences, and 
syntactical elements which condition the degree of 
readability through their effect upon ease of under- 
standing. The studies which were most fruitful in 
establishing criteria of difficulty began with the iden- 
tification of items judged to be relevant. Having 
obtained these on the basis of a consensus of opinion, 
the research workers then Proceeded to validate them 
by experiment. Their findings were often expressed 
by means of formulas in the form of regression equa- 
tions. In such formulas the first or dependent variable 
is an agreed-upon general measure of reading ability. 
Each of the independent variables is a measure of 


some aspect of the reading sample known or believed 
to be associated with its reading difficulty. For ex- 
ample, the earliest important formula, that of Vogel 
and Washburne in 1928 (51), had as its dependent 
variable or criterion a reading score (grade level) 
on the Stanford Achievement Test. The independent 
variables were: the number of different words in a 
sample of 1000 running words, the number of prepo- 
sitions in the sample, the number of words in the 
sample list not in Thorndike’s list of 10,000 words, 
and the number of simple sentences in 75 sentences. 
Other investigations leading to similar but generally 
simpler formulas were reported by Dale and Tyler 
in 1934 (15), Gray and Leary in 1935 (24), Wash- 
burne and Morphett in 1938 (52), Lorge in 1944 
(34), and Flesch in 1948 and 1950 (18, 19). During 
this period certain variables were dropped as adding 
little or nothing to the prediction of readability, and 
some new variables appeared in the proposed for- 
mulas. “Simple sentences” was not retained by Lorge, 
“sentence length” taking its place. “Number of differ- 
ent words” dropped out and was more or less re- 
placed by “Percent of hard words,” ie., words not 
in an accepted list. This was the beginning of the 
recognition of meaning as closely associated with 
difficulty. 

The studies by Flesch show further development 
and simplification of the ease-of-reading formulas. 
Meanings—ideas and their relationship—replaced 
mere perception of words; and for counting the 
number of abstract words, Flesch substituted a count 
of prefixes and suffixes which seemed to get at the 
same variable. In a later report Flesch changed this 
to a mere count of syllables per 100 words, and this 
seemed to take care of abstraction about as well as 
had the earlier attempt to secure a count of abstract 
words. 

Application of Readability Findings to Textbooks. 
The evidence concerning the effect of readability 
studies upon textbooks is spotty and in general in- 
conclusive. The period during which the readability 
studies were made runs from the middle twenties to 
the middle fifties. At the beginning of this period all 
were agreed that textbooks were too hard for the 
students who had to use them. Now, at the end of 
the period, it is safe to say they are still too hard; 
but there is good evidence for saying that they are 
not so hard as they used to be. Chall in Chapter VII 
of her monograph (11) takes up this question. She 
Points out that textbook publishers have used the 
readability formulas in appraising and editing manu- 
scripts. This is true. But the real question is, how 
have they used their findings? Have they done 
so mechanically—reducing and changing the vo- 
cabulary, counting syllables, omitting prepositional 
Phrases, shortening sentences—or have they reached 
these objectives indirectly through a real gradation 
of substance, meaning, and content? 

The reading books appear to be easier than they 
were, especially those for the first three grades. Here 
the effect of the adjustment of vocabulary was most 
evident. The assumption was made that the smaller 
the number of different words (vocabulary load), 
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and the greater the repetition of these words, the 
better the books were. Up to a certain point this is 
probably true, but this movement obviously can go 
too far, as Yoakam (55) clearly saw. Moreover, the 
more recent vocabulary studies tend to show that 
young children possess a larger speaking-and-hearing 
vocabulary than had formerly been supposed. 

As for other textbooks, the effort to adjust them to 
the reading ability of the children who use them 
goes on with some, but by no means sufficient, suc- 
cess. This story is too complex and too indeterminate 
to be set forth completely here. The adjustment prob- 
ably cannot be made entirely by simplifying text- 
books. Part of it must be made in the curriculum 
itself, After all reasonable and well-directed efforts 
have been made to bring textual matter to the 
point where it can be read with reasonable suc- 
cess by those who are required to use it, some other 
adjustment involving a realistic recognition of indi- 
vidual differences may also have to be made. Such 
a curricular adjustment has already been made in 
arithmetic through the omission or postponement of 
difficult and unsuitable topics. 

It is possible for those who study the readability of 
textbooks to go too far in the direction of formal ad- 
herence to the findings regarding ease of reading. In 
Horn’s words (27): “It is possible for a selection to 
be petty, unauthentic, or utterly stupid, and still 
be acceptable according to the criteria that make up 
these formulae.” 

AUTHORS OF TEXTBOOKS. In 1931 Richey 
(42) and in 1955 Bierstedt (3) presented studies of 
authors of textbooks. But in the intervening 24 years 
little was written on this subject. This can easily be 
accounted for. There is hardly any reason to regard 
textbook writing as an occupation. There is no guild, 
club, or society of textbook writers. We do not ordi- 
narily say of an author of a reader or a geometry or 
a sociology that he is a textbook writer. We may say 
that he is a school teacher or a mathematician or 
a sociologist. The point is that each author is identi- 
fied as something other than a writer of textbooks. 

It is a great advantage for an author of a book 
intended for general distribution to the public to have 
had writing experience. But it is a baffling fact in text- 
book writing and publishing that no such condition 
prevails. If a publisher is seeking an author of a 
speller, then one thing he cannot do is to consider a 
man or woman who has written a speller. Anyone who 
has written a speller has probably signed a contract 
not to write one for another publisher without th. 
consent of the first publisher. Moreover if an author's 
first book is a failure, he is not likely to be asked to 
do so. Accordingly, most textbook writers are ama- 
teurs so far as the writing of their textbooks is con- 
cerned. Often they have to be taught by some pub- 
lisher’s editorial department—not the best school, let 
it be said, for them to attend—and after they have 
acquired a certain skill thereby they are prevented 
from making free use of it. 

Richey (42) limited his investigation to the authors 
of textbooks published between 1876 and 1926 in 
geometry, arithmetic, spelling, American history, and 
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reading. Their training—not, be it observed, in writ- 
ing textbooks—is indicated by the fact that most of 
the authors were connected with educational institu- 
tions and increasingly, as the years passed, with de- 
partments or schools of education. Bierstedt (3) went 
much further, but because of lack of available re- 
search findings he could only discuss and conjecture. 
He ably places the textbook in the stream of influ- 
ences by which society’s knowledge and techniques 
are transmitted. But about the writers of such books 
he can give no numerical data. He thinks that authors 
of textbooks are generally self-selected but not always. 
He notes, and properly so, that financial considera- 
tions are operative, but naturally no established facts 
can be given. In showing that the textbook writer is a 
child of his time and place, he shows how writers in 
some countries must support the prevailing political 
condition; and how, even unconsciously, they are the 
products of a national and regional culture. On the 
whole, Bierstedt believes that textbook writers belong 
to the middle social class. Accordingly, he also be- 
lieves that textbook authors will transmit middle- 
class mores and ideologies. With particular reference 
to political ideologies, he is of the opinion that on a 
conservative-liberal scale such authors would cluster 
a little closer to the liberal end—like academicians 
and intellectuals generally—but that radical political 
ideas are unlikely to be expressed in textbooks, for 
the simple reason that such ideas and the books con- 
taining them would be unacceptable. 

TEXTBOOK PUBLISHING. Based on reports 
covering 93 percent of the textbook business, a reli- 
able estimate of the total value of the sales in 1956 
was $277,000,000. The corresponding figure for 1946 
was $107,250,000. Accordingly during this ten-year 
period the increase in the dollar value of textbook 
sales was $119,750,000 or 110.7 percent (29). The 
causes of this large increase were many. and some of 
them were in effect before 1946. In the first place, 
between 1946 and 1956 the dollar had lost value by 
about 28 percent. On this basis the 1956 textbook 
sales shrink to $163,440,000, which is an increase 
over the sales for 1946 of only $56,190,000. Thus in 
terms of 1946 dollars, the increase in sales from 1946 
to 1956 is only 52.3 percent instead of 110.7 percent. 

In the second place, there has been an increasingly 
exacting demand for larger books and for a greater 
number of books for a given purpose. This has been 
especially true for the elementary school. For exam- 
ple, in arithmetic the typical number of volumes in a 
series instead of being three, as was often the case 
in 1946, was six in 1956. The basic course in reading 
for Grades I to VIII has grown from 10 or 12 volumes 
to 16 or 18, with additional volumes of a supplemen- 
tary or enrichment character. In all subjects there 
has been an increase in the use of consumable mate- 
rials such as workbooks and tests. 

In the third place, during recent years a complete 
revolution in illustration and design has overwhelmed 
the textbook publisher (4). Full color and offset print- 
ing are now demanded in most elementary school- 
books and in some high-school books. As Ford (20) 
points out, there is a crying need for research con- 
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cerning the use of color in textbooks. How good is 
color in carrying out the purposes of the book? A 
study of children’s color preferences—a problem quite 
different from, but related to, the instructional prob- 
lem suggested by Ford—indicated that children 
showed a marked preference for the primary colors 
blue, red, and yellow (in that order) over the second- 
ary colors (50). 

But the one cause, which more than any other has 
raised the dollar value of textbook sales in recent 
years, is the substantial increase in the enrollment of 
students in our schools and colleges. The U. S. Office 
of Education reported for 1956 that there were almost 
30,000,000 elementary-school students—a growth in 
ten years of just under 10,000,000 or nearly 50 per- 
cent. During the same period high-school enrollment 
increased by 30 percent from 6,200,000 to 8,100,000, 
with all the increase in the last five years. The 1956 
college enrollment was 2,918,000, an increase of 
840,000 since 1946, or 40 percent. On the basis of 
these figures, the educational establishment stands— 
or recently stood—at more than 40,000,000 students. 

These large figures mean, among other things, that, 
based on domestic, not total, business, the annual text- 
book sales for 1955 averaged $3.36 per elementary- 
school student, $6.26 per high-school student, and 
$21.35 per college student. The cost of textbooks for 
public elementary and secondary schools was about 
1.5 percent of the total expenditure for such schools 
or, if capital outlay is not included, a little less than 
2 percent of the total current expenditure for such 
schools. 

The proper and usual course through which a book 
passes is often envisioned as a process in which the 
publisher receives a manuscript and turns it over to 
an editor who straightway sends it to the compositor. 
He in turn sends it to the printer who sends it to the 
binder—and, behold, you have the book. In reality 
there is normally intense and prolonged activity be- 
tween these major steps. Indeed the order of them is 
not necessarily that which has just been given. For 
example, in connection with some texts the most im- 
portant editorial work may begin long before a manu- 
script is available. In other words, the publisher with 
a knowledge of the market and of his needs often, 
through his editor, plans his publishing program and 
seeks authors to realize it instead of waiting for manu- 
scripts to put in their appearance. 

Schramm (44) suggests the possibility that the most 
influential group of men in this country in the making 
of our school texts are the educational editors of our 
large publishing houses. The editor in a large text- 
book publishing company does not stand alone. He 
heads an Editorial Department in which are expert 
typographers, art editors, and production editors. He 
has a few key editors who are specialists and these 
are supported by subordinate editors and assistants. 

The editor, or one of the key people in an editorial 
department, is the author's chief contact with the pub- 
lishing firm. The authorship, however, is increasingly 
a team of authors among whom one is the senior 
author. In such cases it is normally the senior 
author who makes contact with the firm. The editor, 


acting for the firm, selects the author. Or, since both 
the editor and the author are usually in commission, 
the selection may be by the executive editor with 
reference only to the senior author, and the latter may 
then select the junior author (or authors) with the 
cooperation of an editor. This is increasingly the pro- 
cedure as books have come to be planned in series 
instead of in separate volumes. It has been authori- 
tatively estimated that fewer than 5 percent of text- 
book manuscripts submitted to publishers are accepted 
and published. 

ADOPTION OF TEXTBOOKS. If, as Reeder (41) 
says, the American textbook is unquestionably the 
best textbook in the world, it is fair to assume that 
such an outcome has not been achieved without the 
support, protection, and control of legislation. Every 
state in the Union has passed textbook laws. The 
nature of these laws was ably reported by Coffey 
(37, Ch. 14-16). Although the present status of 
educational law in the different states cannot always 
be inferred from Coffey’s account published more 
than 25 years ago, the principles he set forth and 
most of the facts are the same now as they were 
when he reported them. 

Free Textbooks. It was inevitable that the idea of 
free education—that is, of education at public expense 
—should come to include free textbooks. It did so 
first in Philadelphia in 1818, During the next fifty or 
sixty years some other cities adopted this policy, and 
in 1884 in Massachusetts the first state-wide free text- 
book law for all public-school children was enacted 
By 1953 Erickson (17) could report that in all states 
except one there is legislation which provides that text- 
books must or may be furnished to students. Burnett 
(8) indicated in 1952 that free textbooks are manda- 
tory for some or all grades in thirty states and are 
permissive in the other 18 states, Usually the state 
courts have interpreted this to mean that books are 
to be furnished free to public-school children only. 
However, in Louisiana, Mississippi, and New Mexico 
free, State-adopted textbooks are available for private 
and parochial schools. 

Are these free textbooks to be adopted by a state 
or by a local authority? In the early days of textbook 
legislation it was common practice for a state com- 
mittee or the state superintendent to perform the act 
of adoption, although even then some cities were 
exempt—that is, they were permitted by law to adopt 
their own books. Increasingly, however, the control of 
textbook adoption is becoming—at least in part—a 
local matter. Burnett (7) contends that the schools 
are gaining in the battle against state control of text- 
books. Less than half of the states now have state 
adoption in any form. 

The movement toward local control is evident in 
three ways. In the first, single or multiple adoption 
may be in the hands of local authorities. In the sec- 
ond, no list may be adopted (the so-called “open” 
system) and each school may choose any available 
book. In the third, and as a common compromise, 
State adoption may be retained but become multiple 
instead of single. For example, Texas while keeping a 
State-adoption system is now offering its cities a 
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choice among four or five books or series of books in 
each subject. 

When this is done, the choice of a specific book or 
series, within the limits of the state adoption, becomes 
a local matter; and the publisher who receives an 
award simply has a license to sell his book in the 
state. Jelinek (31) in his 1956 report for the Arizona 
Department of Public Instruction said that only five 
states had the single adoption system for elementary 
schools; these were Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Florida, and North Carolina. Since the Jelinek report, 
the Arizona legislature has passed a new law provid- 
ing for multiple adoption, Thus the number of states 
now having single adoptions for elementary-school 
books is four, and three of these (Alabama, Florida, 
and North Carolina) have multiple adoptions in 
some areas, 

State Printing of Textbooks. At present California 
is the only state having single adoption of basic text- 
books for the elementary school. This is undoubtedly 
the result of the provision in the California constitu- 
tion, adopted in 1872, which requires the state print- 
ing of textbooks. Since this requirement is in the con- 
stitution, it is difficult—and has so far proved impos- 
sible—to change, although it has several times been 
modified or interpreted by the legislature without the 
process of changing the constitution. Meanwhile a 
vested interest in the state printing establishment has 
grown up; and although the school people of the state 
have again and again opposed state printing, they 
have been unable to obtain sufficient support in the 
legislature to launch an amendment to the con- 
stitution. 

California stands alone in that it does actually print 
textbooks for use in its schools. Until 1957 Kansas 
did so too, but in that year it gave up the under- 
taking. Nevertheless the idea that large sums could 
be saved to the state by having books printed by the 
state printer has proved to be exceedingly attractive. 
In fact, writing in 1949 Burnett (8) reported that four 
states other than California and Kansas had provi- 
sion for state printing; namely, Georgia, Florida, Indi- 
ana, and Louisiana. These states, however, are not 
Printing textbooks and, except for a brief attempt in 
Indiana, they never have. Alabama, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Oregon, and Tennessee have investigated the 
practicability of state printing but have gone no 
further. Colorado, Illinois, and West Virginia have 
voted against it. 

Selection of Textbooks. Not long after the turn of 
the century, the selection of textbooks began to as- 
sume importance as a professional service. Teachers, 
principals, and superintendents began seriously to take 
part in this activity—at least to the point of making 
recommendations to lay boards for final action. It 
was then that the analysis of textbooks began—at 
first informal and later, as textbooks multiplied and 
the scientific movement in education gained force, 
more systematic and objective. One result was the 
construction of scales for measuring or appraising 
books. 

Problems involved in selecting textbooks were con- 
sidered and scales were proposed by Maxwell (35) 
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in 1921, by Spaulding (45) in 1922, by Franzen and 
Knight (21) in 1922, by Fuller (22) in 1928, by 
Whipple (54) in 1936, by Underwood (48) in 1941, 
and by Clement (13) in 1942. During the last 15 
years these reports and their accompanying scales 
have been widely used, and other instruments of 
appraisal have been constructed as part of the process 
of choosing textbooks. Waterman (53) in 1952 again 
stressed the importance of an analytical approach to 
textbook evaluation. 

In this process it has been found that, although 
some of the items in the appraisal list may be weighted 
numerically, other items—and some of them of the 
utmost importance—are more properly expressed 
qualitatively. They may be put in the form of yes-or-no 
questions (40), or they may provide for a range of 
three to five degrees of excellence (28). Or, again, 
the items may be an informal list of things to bear 
in mind. There is a real need for basic research on 
instruments of appraisal, research in which various 
score cards may be used and in which books chosen 
by means of such score cards may be rated on the 
basis of their actual classroom use. And over against 
the process of appraisal by the use of scales of differ- 
ent kinds should be set the appraisals made by experi- 
enced professionals who, after being furnished with 
information concerning countable facts, simply think 
through with the author the exposition and develop- 
ment of certain ideas (1). 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Trade and industrial education is a well-recognized 
area of vocational education. It includes education 
devoted to the preparation of youth and adults for 
occupations in the crafts and trades at the skilled 
level, as well as for certain types of semiskilled and 
service occupations. It also includes technical educa- 
tion which is designed to Prepare persons for jobs 
as technicians or to carry on tasks of a technical or 
engineering character which do not require the full 
Preparation of a graduate engineer. The Smith- 
Hughes Law, the basic federal vocational education 
act, refers to trade and industrial education as being 
intended for persons over 14 years of age who are 
Preparing for a trade or industrial pursuit. Trade or 
industrial pursuits have come to be accepted as in- 
cluding most of the occupations appearing in Census 
classifications under the headings forestry and fishing, 
extraction of minerals, manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, transportation and communications, public 
service, and certain titles under domestic and personal 
service (9). 

Research in trade and industrial education has 
consisted largely of: (a) some historical research 
(3, 4, 9); (b) studies made by the original Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and more recently 
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by the Office of Education, to determine administra- 
tive policies for federally reimbursed programs (26, 
28); (c) numerous local studies in the form of field 
surveys to determine quantity and nature of needs 
for such education in local communities (17, 36); 
(d) much occupational-analysis type of research for 
purposes of curriculum development (24, 33); and 
(e) some scattered research, mostly in connection 
with doctoral dissertations, bearing upon a variety 
of problems in the general area of trade and indus- 
trial education (1, 8). Quite recently there have been 
a few attempts at evaluative research, designed to 
measure the progress or effectiveness of ongoing pro- 
grams (2, 19, 34). There has been little research of 
the controlled-experiment type which would provide 
answers or clues to many of the practical problems 
in the area. 

HISTORY. Historically, forms of trade education 
can be traced back to ancient times. From earliest 
recorded history there have been means of transmit- 
ting from one generation to the next the skills and 
crafts possessed by men through their continuing 
stages of development. As time passed, more clearly 
organized systems for accomplishing this came to be 
recognized, leading finally to well-established systems 
of apprenticeship. 

Although the events of the industrial revolution 
made gradual inroads upon the traditional system of 
apprenticeship, it was still flourishing in many of the 
skilled craft occupations during the colonial period 
in America (9). It usually included a written contract 
or indenture which required the master to provide 
training, food, clothing and living quarters, and often 
the teaching of reading, writing, and ciphering. In 
return, the apprentice was required to serve the 
master, during the apprenticeship, a maximum period 
of seven years. This arrangement constituted the 
principal means for educating for trades and indus- 
tries in the United States from colonial times to about 
1830 (3, 9). 

By 1830, manufacturing in America had grown to 
the point where factories of some size were to be 
found in some states. The older forms of apprentice- 
ship began to decline. At about this period the first 
organized schools for the training of craft workers 
appeared in the form of mechanics institutes, an 
important feature of which was the establishment of 
evening classes for mechanics (7, 9). For a variety 
of reasons the mechanics institutes did not meet the 
needs of workers well enough to insure their survival, 
and, with few exceptions, died out. They were fol- 
lowed by a movement, stimulated by similar work 
in Germany, to teach drawing in evening classes to 
employed workers. These, and a series of other pro- 
grams designed to provide education for workers, 
never became well established, partly because indus- 
trial technology was changing so rapidly that such 
Programs failed to keep in touch with the changes and 
tended to become formalized. 

A milestone in the history of trade and industrial 
education was reached in 1905 when, in the highly 
industrialized state of Massachusetts, the Douglas 
Commission made recommendations which led to the 
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introduction of industrial schools and classes in that 
state. This was followed by similar action in several 
other states. In the rapid developments during the 
years that followed, leading to the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, trade and industrial edu- 
cation continued to be a very prominent part of the 
growing program of vocational education in the 
United States. From a total of approximately one 
hundred thousand enrolled in classes preparing for 
trades and industries in 1918, enrollment has grown 
to 883,719 in 1956, the last available figure (29). A 
period of great expansion occurred during World 
War II, when more than seven million adults were 
trained in short unit courses for industrial jobs in 
connection with war production (9). 

An important feature of the program of trade and 
industrial education has been its close identification 
with organized labor and with industrial management. 
Both of these groups have been involved in the devel- 
opment of the program from its beginning, and both 
have provided continuous support and advice (15, 
32). 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES. During the early years 
of its development under the Smith-Hughes pattern, 
trade and industrial education tended to think of its 
objective strictly as it was expressed in the terminol- 
ogy of the law, which states that “the controlling 
purpose of such education shall be to fit for useful 
employment.” In broad terms, this still remains the 
purpose of the program. 

Many of its early leaders approached the task of 
promoting and developing the program with a heavy 
emphasis upon the need of industry for trained 
workers, that is, the need of society for this type 
of education. Equally strong in their thinking was 
an intellectual and social revolt against the practice 
of offering a single, academic educational diet to all 
youth, regardless of their career needs and plans. In 
its effort to emphasize the practical, trade and indus- 
trial education has at times set up goals which have 
been too narrow and specific (21). Such short- 
sightedness, however, has been the exception rather 
than the rule; and on the whole, programs of trade 
and industrial education have been far more con- 
cerned with the total welfare of the learner and with 
the cultivation of all his abilities, than detractors of 
the program have been aware of or willing to admit. 
Being centered around the highly motivating influence 
of career and vocation, trade and industrial educa- 
tion has, in general, been highly purposeful, in con- 
trast to the aimlessness which has sometimes charac- 
aon Programs of purely academic education 

The objective “to fit for useful employment” pre- 
sumes an orderly pattern of procedure by the educa- 
tional planners, as well as by the learner. It assumes, 
among other things, that the employment goal is 
clearly known, that the learner has made an occupa- 
tional choice and is qualified to prepare for it, that 
the skills and knowledge required to practice the 
occupation have been determined, and that a realistic 
and adequate learning situation is provided. 

On the secondary level the objective is in terms 
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of pre-employment preparation and is generally ac- 
knowledged to be the development of the student to 
the point where he can enter the occupation as an 
advanced learner or advanced apprenticeship. This 
is also true of postsecondary programs. Such pro- 
grams are never designed to prepare a person com- 
pletely for a trade or an industrial occupation, and 
cannot do so (5). This type of education makes fur- 
ther and continuous contributions to the occupational 
needs of the worker after he is employed. This is 
done through the related instruction offered during 
the apprenticeship period and later through trade 
extension programs at all levels. 

During its early years, trade and industrial educa- 
tion placed much emphasis upon the development of 
manipulative skills, supplemented by related technical 
information. With the passing of time, industrial 
processes have undergone a continual shift in this 
respect. The need for manual skills in industry has 
constantly decreased, and the scope and complexity 
of technical understandings required by workers have 
greatly expanded. Many of the occupations which 
were formerly in the skilled craft category have now 
become largely technical (16). It seems clear from 
this development that in the future the program will 
become more and more a program of technical edu- 
cation. 

ORGANIZATION. Federally aided programs may 
be of several types. These include all-day trade 
courses, general industrial courses, part-time general 
continuation classes, part-time trade preparatory 
classes, part-time trade extension classes, and classes 
in related and supplemental instruction for appren- 
tices (26). All-day trade courses, which are most 
common at the secondary level, may be found under 
three different types of program organization. Under 
the Type A program, students devote one half of the 
school day (at least three consecutive clock hours) 
to the practical work of the occupation, and this is 
supplemented with additional instruction in technical 
and related subjects. Under the Type B program, the 
related and technical instruction is provided by the 
shop teacher, as needs arise, during the three-hour 
daily period devoted to the practical aspects of the 
work. Type C programs may be set up for persons 
over 18 years of age, or for those over 14 years of 
age who have legally left the full-time school. 

Much discussion has centered around the require- 
ment, under program types A and B, that one half 
the school day be devoted to practical work on a 
useful or productive basis. Such work is defined by 
federal regulation as “organized, systematic training 
in the processes and operations involved, and selected 
with regard to the suitability, quality, quantity, and 
production methods customarily observed in the trade 
or industrial pursuit for which the training is given” 
(26). Questions have been raised from time to time 
as to the validity of the rigid requirement of three 
consecutive hours daily for practical work. There 
appears to be no research which would either support 
or discount the importance of this mandate. This 
is an area in which serious research might assist in 
solving some of the troublesome problems of organ- 


ization and scheduling which arise from this time 
requirement. 

Three patterns of administrative organization have 
emerged. One plan is to have trade and industrial 
education conducted by the state in special schools, 
as in Connecticut. A second plan provides separate 
high schools, but as a part of the local school system. 
The third arrangement offers the program under local 
school authorities, but housed as a department of a 
so-called comprehensive local high school. 

In recent years there has been a growing area of 
controversy concerning the merits of the separate 
vocational high school as compared with the voca- 
tional department in a comprehensive high school. 
In many communities there can be no choice, because 
the size of the community permits but one school. In 
large metropolitan districts, however, a decision has 
to be made, and until recently there was little or no 
research on which to base it. A study by Keller (13) 
has now shown quite clearly that in a community 
large enough to require more than one high school, 
best results are secured by having the trade and 
industrial program housed in a separate building 
under its own administration. This conclusion had 
been reached earlier in a study within a more limited 
area—New York City—as a result of an intensive 
examination of the program of vocational education 
in that city (19). 

The arrangements for over-all administration of 
the program of trade and industrial education in 
large cities have tended to develop through experience 
rather than through research. Some recent studies 
now confirm the tested experience of leaders in voca- 
tional education and indicate that the success of a 
program is dependent upon having the over-all ad- 
ministrator of the vocational program placed, in rank 
and, therefore, in accessibility, as close to the super- 
intendent as possible (5, 34). 

There is growing concern by educational author- 
ities with the need for vocational-industrial programs 
in small communities and rural areas (36). Mecting 
this need presents problems in organization and ad- 
ministration. The area vocational school plan and 
the diversified part-time cooperative program are 
both being recommended and tried. 

In 1955 a national conference was called by the 
Office of Education to consider needed research in 
trade and industrial education. From this conference 
15 problems of national concern were selected for 
study, and an attempt was made to have research 
undertaken on these problems by university person- 
nel and by state and local school authorities (30). 
Findings which may have resulted from such studies 
have not been reported. 

In 1956, under the sponsorship of the Sears, Roe- 
buck Foundation, school officials from the 15 largest 
cities in the United States met in conference to con- 
sider the problems of vocational education in the 
large cities. The following three problems were given 
priority for study, and research was begun in con- 
nection with them: (a) screening and selection of 
students for the vocational and technical programs 
in great cities, (b) the education of the slow learner, 
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and (c) the scope and character of the offering in 
vocational education. The first problem on this list 
also received a high priority on the list developed at 
the earlier conference in Washington. It is clear that 
this is a matter of much concern to those administer- 
ing programs and, although no research results have 
as yet been reported on this topic, research now under 
way gives promise of some ultimate answers. 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION. One of 
the areas of service to the states and local commu- 
nities which was emphasized by the original Federal 
Board for Vocational Education was that of curricu- 
lum research. This took the form of occupational 
analyses, from which were drawn the teaching content 
of the various occupations (24, 25, 27). The typical 
approach to curriculum construction in trade and 
industrial education has been to work through two 
stages. The first is a survey to determine the occupa- 
tional complexion of the community to be served by 
the school. Such a survey attempts to determine the 
predominant occupations, the number of persons 
engaged in them, and the extent to which entry into 
these occupations can and should be prepared for 
through a program of vocational education (12, 17, 
36). 

The second stage of curriculum development has 
usually been an intensive analysis of the occupations 
which emerge from stage one as the courses or trades 
to be offered in the program of vocational education. 
This is the trade- or occupational-analysis technique 
so widely used in determining the scope, sequence, 
and detailed content of vocational industrial courses. 
Examples of such analyses are to be found in work 
done by the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
(24), by persons working on research at various 
universities (11, 14), by State Departments of Edu- 
cation (33), and by hundreds of individual teachers 
and supervisors throughout the country. 

It is clear that this approach to the development of 
the curriculum represents a direct and realistic one, 
rather than a philosophical one. Vocational curricu- 
lum makers have usually assumed that their respon- 
sibility was limited to the job-preparation aspects of 
the educational task, and that any general education 
needs of the learner would be provided for by others. 
There have been some exceptions to this strictly 
job-preparation approach in recent years (18), but 
the broader view of curriculum development has not 
been common among vocational curriculum makers. 

The trend of industrial occupations away from 
manual skills to technical skills and knowledge (6, 
16) has already been mentioned. The speed with 
which this transition is proceeding may weaken the 
effectiveness of the community survey and occupa- 
tional analysis technique in curriculum research as 
time goes on. The complexity, the comprehensive 
character, and, therefore, the cost of a community 
survey which is to be of value for curriculum pur- 
Poses is such as to permit its use only at rather 
long-term intervals. In the past a major survey of a 
community's occupational pattern once in ten or 
fifteen years was sufficient to keep vocational offer- 
ings reasonably geared to the needs of the community. 


The time is approaching, and perhaps it is already 
here, when it will be necessary to “photograph” the 
occupational nature of a community more often. 
Changes occur too fast. Already there is some recog- 
nition of this, and some vocational educators are 
tending to rely more and more upon the findings of 
research agencies which conduct constant studies of 
occupational trends and developments. One of the 
most reliable of these agencies is the Department of 
Labor. Studies by agencies of this kind (23), by the 
United States Employment Service, and by economists 
and sociologists may, in the future, provide the basis 
for determining the broad curricular patterns in trade 
and industrial education. These will have to be sup- 
plemented by constant study and analysis of industrial 
occupations by those who plan for and administer the 
programs of vocational education at State and local 
levels. 

Although there has been a certain amount of 
curriculum research in trade and industrial education, 
little research has been devoted to methods and tech- 
niques of instruction. Some studies of the safety 
aspects of shop teaching have been reported (10). 
Phillips (20) experimented with the use of mechani- 
cal devices in teaching and reported favorable results. 
Teachers of trade and industrial education have al- 
ways made much use of various types of instruction 
sheets, of the demonstration method, and of student 
projects of a real or commercial character, Research 
to validate the effectiveness of these devices and 
methods as compared with others has been lacking. 
The list of priority problems selected at the 1955 
conference of the Office of Education included a 
recommendation for research in this area. With the 
growing amount of technical content in industrial 
occupations, there has been a trend toward increased 
use of laboratory experimentation by students as a 
teaching-learning device. Visual devices, such as cir- 
cuit demonstrator boards in electronics courses, are 
being more widely installed and used by teachers. 

EVALUATION. Serious attempts to evaluate out- 
comes in trade and industrial education have been 
few. No standardized tests, such as exist for measur- 
ing academic learnings, can be found. Salten’s attempt 
(22) to develop measures for achievement in related 
technical subjects represents one of the very few 
research efforts in this direction. The dearth of such 
materials for measuring the learning outcomes in 
trade and industrial courses can be attributed, at 
least in part, to the fact that the number of students 
pursuing any one of the usual courses in trade and 
industrial education is too small to provide much 
basis for the application of research techniques, in- 
cluding the establishment of norms. Some attempt to 
measure learning outcomes in a limited number of 
courses was made during the 1949 study of vocational 
education in the City of New York (19), but the 
instruments developed do not have widespread appli- 
cation. 

In general, vocational educators have tended to 
evaluate their programs in terms of the success of 
their graduates in the occupations for which they 
have prepared. Even this measure has not been used 
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consistently or in depth; neither have the findings 
been reflected in program changes. To know how well 
the product of the trade and industrial program has 
fared in his occupational life would require careful 
follow-up studies conducted over a period of years. 
No such studies have been reported. The North 
Atlantic Regional Conference for Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, conducted by the Office of Education, 
has recently compiled a study of the placement of 
graduates from the programs conducted in that region 
(31). The study for 1955 shows percentages of grad- 
uates employed in the trade for which they were 
prepared, or in occupations related to the trade 
ranging from 100 to as low as 20 percent, depending 
upon the trade studied. Over-all percentages show 
64 percent of the graduates of day trade classes and 
89 percent of graduates of cooperative programs 
employed in trade or trade-related jobs. To the extent 
that these findings measure the effectiveness of trade 
and industrial programs, the results are favorable; 
in the case of the cooperative-type programs, highly 
so. It must be recognized, however, that these figures 
represent initial job placements and offer no evidence 
of the long-term successes of the graduates studied. 
It can also be shown that there is little tendency to 
discontinue courses and programs which show poor 
placement results. Such courses sometimes persist 
long after the need for them has diminished or dis- 
appeared. 

Two additional attempts have been made to develop 
instruments for measuring the over-all quality of pro- 
grams of trade and industrial education. One of 
these was developed cooperatively by the National 
Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers and the 
Council of Local Administrators of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, and was published by the American 
Technical Society (2). The second was developed in a 
series of conferences held by administrators of voca- 
tional education in New York State (35). Both con- 
sist essentially of checklists of items considered to be 
important in determining the quality of a program, 
with an accompanying rating scale for each item. 
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TRAINING DEVICES 


Training devices, teaching machines, or mechanical 
tutors are concerned with the entire teaching cycle— 
presenting material to be learned or tasks to be done, 
providing for learner activity, and correcting errors 
or shaping responses. In contrast, teaching aids, in- 
cluding textbooks, audio-visual materials, television, 
tape recordings, and the like, are concerned with the 
presentation phase of teaching. Teaching aids en- 
courage passivity on the part of the learner, unless 
there is substantial teacher involvement both before 
and after the presentation. Identification and correc- 
tion of errors is done on a group rather than individ- 
ual basis. 

Early training devices were restricted to the teach- 
ing of a fixed body of knowledge. Learner participa- 
tion was rigidly patterned and usually limited to 
answering a set of questions. More recent versions 
of early devices are devoted to teaching spelling, 
arithmetic, or any closed body of content by shaping 
responses through a fixed schedule. Modern devices 
are more flexible. They make subsequent task presen- 
tation dependent upon the learner's performance on 
the present task, or upon a series of preceding tasks. 
Thus they tend to adapt instruction to the learner's 
ability level and pace. 

Training devices were developed out of attempts 
to improve the efficiency of the teaching-learning 
process by mechanizing those aspects of teaching that 
could be systematized. They were intended to free 
the teacher's time from certain routines, so that he 
could make more adequate use of his professional 
training on aspects of teaching that could not be 
routinized. 

Historically, antecedents of training devices are 
found in various children’s toys developed more than 
a century ago. Systematic educational applications 
can be traced directly to the objective testing move- 
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ment. By making possible more frequent and compre- 
hensive sampling of student performance, objective 
testing claimed to have salutary effects upon student 
achievement and upon teaching. However, for the 
conscientious teacher objective testing added to his 
already substantial burden of routine duties. In 1916 
Pressey believed that he could conserve the benefits 
of comprehensive frequent testing by developing 
mechanical devices that would do much of the 
associated routine of presenting material, recording 
student responses, and informing the student immedi- 
ately as to the correctness of his responses. Pressey 
and his students (23, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30) developed 
about a dozen devices. They claimed the learning 
was more efficient because the learner was actively 
at work, his errors were immediately indicated, and 
practice was focused upon correcting his own errors. 
Students liked to work with the devices, and the 
devices saved considerable time and drudgery for the 
teachers. In general, these claims were supported by 
studies of Briggs (7), Jones (16), Little (17), Peter- 
son (24), Pressey (27), and Severin (33). 

Labor-saving devices were not popular during the 
depression years; consequently, it is not surprising 
that the devices received little support (25). In 1932 
Pressey (30) expressed himself as follows: 


The writer regards the entire field touched 
upon in these studies as still almost wholly un- 
explored. . . . Fanciful though some of this may 
seem, there is good evidence to suggest the pos- 
sibility of each one of these things. The prob- 
lems of invention are relatively simple; with a 
little money and engineering resource, a great 
deal could be done. The writer has found from 
bitter experience that one person alone can ac- 
complish relatively little, and he is regretfully 
dropping further work on these problems. But 
he hopes that enough may have been done to 
stimulate other workers, that this fascinating 
field may be rapidly developed. 


However, no further work on training devices seems 
to have been done until World War II. In fact, the 
term training device originated at this time, when 
mechanization of instruction had its widest use and 
most rapid development. Most of the applications 
involved training in perceptual-motor skills—flying an 
aircraft, operating a radar set and interpreting scope 
presentations, firing at a rapidly moving target, and 
the like. A shortage of instructors made it impossible 
to provide individual tutors, and the pressure of time 
made it impossible to wait for these skills to be 
developed gradually through classroom and other 
group procedures. 

These training devices simulated actual equipment 
in display of information necessary for correct opera- 
tion of controls. They also provided practice needed 
for mastery under far more favorable conditions 
than those in the operating situation. A recent ex- 
ample is the change-over from piston to jet- com- 
mercial aircraft. Experienced airline pilots were 
retrained for jet flying. Correct operation was best 
taught on the ground where mistakes during learning 
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did not cost an expensive airplane and several human 
lives. The work on training devices during World 
War II is comprehensively summarized in the De- 
cember 1948 issue of the Review of Educational 
Research, by a committee headed by Flanagan. De- 
scriptions of several devices used in flexible gunnery 
training and results of several studies are given by 
Vallance and Schrader (36). 

Wartime applications were concerned with the de- 
velopment of perceptual-motor skills. The postwar 
period, however, has indicated that training devices 
could be developed for teaching cognitive skills as 
well. Until about 1955 almost all of the work in 
developing training devices was restricted to the 
military organizations. Equipment became more com- 
plex, thus placing new and increased demands on 
personnel. Qualified personnel became less available 
because of the competition of industry and other 
civilian agencies. Thus aptitude cut-off scores on 
personnel had to be reduced while the training de- 
mands on personnel were being increased. The prob- 
lem was especially acute in reference to maintenance 
and trouble shooting of the complex equipment. In 
the earlier relatively simple equipment it was possible 
to teach certain maintenance and trouble-shooting 
routines. In complex equipment, fixed modes of be- 
havior failed and problem-solving skills had to be 
taught. Although emphasis on diagnostic skill was 
not new to certain professions such as medicine and 
engineering, it was distinctly novel in the training 
of electronics technicians. Considerable effort was 
spent in developing training devices and materials, A 
description of forty of these devices is given by 
Fattu (12). 

In civilian life the lag felt by Pressey persisted 
until recently. Thus the April 1956 issue of the 
Review of Educational Research dealing with “In- 
structional Materials” fails to make a single reference 
to training devices or teaching machines! Skinner 
(34) has developed about five distinct types of train- 
ing devices that duplicate features and functions 
of earlier devices. Skinner’s unique contribution is not 
in the “hardware” but rather in the programming 
of content for shaping responses—a direct outgrowth 
of his theories developed from animal studies. The 
Programs developed by Skinner and his students 
exhibit considerable ingenuity and appear to be effec- 
tive in spelling, arithmetic, and areas having a fixed 
content. Whether this method can be used for pro- 
gramming material beyond the knowledge and appli- 
cation level of Bloom’s taxonomy (6) remains to be 
demonstrated. Perhaps the most sophisticated work, 
from an engineering standpoint, has been done in 
England by Pask (22). He (21) also describes a 
theory of devices in cybernetic terms. Rosenblatt (31) 
describes an alternative probabilistic model. 

Training devices were designed in the attempt to 
Eye the efficiency of certain aspects of teaching. 
Definitions of efficiency have varied with the require- 
ments of the times, In the depression years, develop- 
ment was arrested by the imagined threat of 
unemployment. During the war years, development 
was accelerated along the lines of the perceptual- 
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motor skills rather than the cognitive domain. The 
postwar period saw military emphasis upon training 
in problem-solving skills, while in civilian life the 
main effort was directed at acquiring the basic cogni- 
tive skills and knowledge rather than problem solving. 

FUNCTIONAL DESCRIPTION OF TRAINING 
DEVICES. Porter (25) classified devices into three 
categories: stimulus, response, and stimulus-response 
devices. He indicates that only the latter can properly 
be called teaching devices. The functional description 
of training devices involves the same elements that 
characterize any instructional process. As a basis for 
functional description we shall follow the suggestions 
of Rothkopf. These were outlined in a symposium 
on “The Automation of Teaching” held in August 
1958 at a meeting of the American Psychological 
Association. Functional components discussed below 
do not represent physical components, but rather 
delineate functions in the instructional process which 
the training device may perform. These functions 
include: (a) memory, or storage of content, prob- 
lems, tasks, and the like, that constitute the goal of 
the instructional device; (b) control, sequence pro 
grammer, or organization of content for presentation; 
(c) presentation, or means of indicating the particular 
element of content or task on which the subject is 
to work; (d) performance acceptor, or provision for 
obtaining a record of student activity; (e) perform- 
ance decoder, or evaluator, interpreting what the 
student has done (this may be reflected in the subse- 
quent task that the student will be called upon to do); 
(f) performance memory, or record of student per- 
formance. The first three functions are concerned 
with the transmission phase of the instructional cycle. 
The last three functions are concerned with the 
student—directing and motivating his activity, cor- 
recting his errors, and encouraging him to greater 
achievement. 

Storage. Storage includes the library of materials 
and instructional aids incorporated in the device. 
Some of the features of this functional component 
include storage medium, capacity, availability, and 
flexibility. Availability refers to access time. In all 
of these devices the access time is entirely adequate 
and substantially smaller than needed for the human 
reactions being exercised. 

The medium of storage may consist of a box of 
vocabulary cards (19), a paper loop in a memory 
drum, or a disc in the MASTS (10), AUTOMASTS 
(10), or a Skinner device (34); film slides in the 
microfilm projector (4, 12), circuitry and functioning 
of a complex electromechanical system (Link 
trainer); electronic simulator device of the MAC 
trainer (12), multiple-choice test items of the SMT 
(8), Peterson (23), and Pressey (27), or the Crowder 
scrambled book. Capacity may vary from approxi- 
mately twenty items of information to a very large 
quantity in the MAC trainer. Some of the low- 
capacity devices are the SMT (8), Peterson (23), 
Pressey (29), and Skinner (35). Mediiim capacity 
devices include the MASTS and AUTOMASTS, and 
high capacity are the MAC trainer and the microfilm 
Projector. The latter has a Potential capacity equal 
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to anything that can be put on microfilm and hence 
could be as large in capacity as a regular library. 
Smail-capacity machines can be used by changing 
inserts or by using several machines. 

Flexibility of materials organization and accessi- 
bility is required if materials are to be adapted to 
indvidual differences. This may range from almost 
no flexibility at all, that is, a fixed pattern or sequence 
of the Pressey, Skinner, and SMT devices, through 
the moderate flexibility of the MASTS and AUTO- 
MASTS and scrambled book, to the almost complete 
flexibility of the MAC trainer, the GETS (12), the 
MIT (12), the automatic microfilm projector (12), 
and the Solartron teaching machine (22). Flexibility 
varies as one progresses through school content. With 
a basic elementary-school subject like spelling, little 
flexibility is needed or desired. For reading and arith- 
metic some flexibility needs to be introduced, and 
as one advances through school more and more 
flexibility should be available. The highest level of 
flexibility is probably necessary in the areas where 
problem-solving skills and originality are exercised. 

Flexibility in adapting to the individual capacity 
and background of the learner is of course impossible 
without some assessment or measurement of per- 
formance. In the Skinner device as well as the Pressey 
and Peterson devices, measurement of the individual's 
performance is of no importance because it can 
make no difference in the sequence or program of 
content presentation. In these devices all adaptation 
to individual differences is accomplished by “vanish- 
ing,” a technique developed by Woodworth in 1914. 
Skinner, for example, claims that individual differ- 
ences are adequately taken care of by the rapid 
progress of the person who knows the material. This 
learner needs to go through it only once. For such 
persons one could equally well claim that the first 
trial is really a test of mastery rather than an instruc- 
tional sequence. 

Several writers have discussed the interrelationships 
of instructional and measurement devices. Skinner 
has denied that measurement is necessary. Gagné 
(13) claims that a device used for testing must meet 
reliability and validity criteria, but that one used for 
training considers transfer as foremost. These are 
largely verbal distinctions, as Gulliksen (14) indi- 
cated several years earlier, and appear to be reminis- 
cent of the “jangle” fallacy. Adkins (1) presents a 
synthesis of points of view suggesting that the dis- 
tinction between a testing device and a teaching 
device is a matter of use rather than appearance. 
Both testing and teaching devices use the same pat- 
tern of analysis in their planning; both require assess- 
ment of attainment before proceeding to new content 
or adapting to individual differences to avoid assign- 
ing materials beyond the learner’s capacity or wasting 
his time on absurdly easy material. Evaluation does 
not differ from instruction in purpose, in methods, 
or in materials. It can be distinguished from instruc- 
tion only when the primary purpose is that of passing 
judgment on the achievement of the student. 

Control or Task Sequence Programming. Program- 
ming of material organization and presentation is 
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probably one of the most crucial functions in the 
entire teaching cycle. Programming is affected by the 
storage function and by the actual or anticipated 
performance of the learner. Anticipated performance 
governs the fixed order type of presentation that 
characterizes the devices of Angell-Troyer (3), 
Peterson (23), Pressey (30), and the Briggs Subject 
Matter Trainer (8), even though on successive pre- 
sentations the order may be scrambled to avoid serial 
order habits. Skinner’s devices (35) are also fixed 
order because all subjects must proceed through the 
same sequence. Material is pitched at the lowest 
common denominator, and the student proceeds at 
his own speed. Whatever provisions are made in 
presentation sequence for individual differences are 
made outside the device by the instructor. 

Devices with greater flexibility of presentation pro- 
gramming include the Crowder scrambled book, the 
MAC trainer, MASTS, AUTOMASTS, and the 
Solartron teaching device. These devices are con- 
cerned with problem-solving skills. They permit the 
student to collect his own data, determine what is 
relevant, and structure his own solution to a problem. 
At the same time such devices permit a record of the 
process as well as merely an indication of the end 
result. Bryan and others (10) and John (15) have 
indicated a variety of variables for describing the 
problem-solving process. 

On the simpler machines it has been indicated 
that control is fixed. On machines used for teaching 
higher order skills, control is effected by feedback 
from the performance evaluator, the performance 
memory, or both. 

Presentation. This function provides the stimulus 
to which the subject is to respond. In the case of 
training aids this step concludes the sequence of 
functions performed. In teaching devices presentation 
may involve a question to be read and answered, a 
phrase or paragraph to be interpreted in terms of 
responses to printed questions, a series of statements 
within which the student supplies missing elements. 
Presentation may be on the ground-glass screen of 
the automatic microfilm projector, the pages of a 
scrambled book, or the various actions required on 
a military training device. In problem-solving train- 
ing devices, presentation may involve a series of 
testing equipment and test point choices available 
to the subject—choices that are varied according to 
preceding decisions that he has made. 

The presentation function is the means of trans- 
lating the library and sequence of content from 
machine language into language that is understood 
by the student, and language that is appropriate to 
the area concerned—verbal for reading, spelling, and 
similar school content; symbolic for mathematics, the 
physical sciences, and technology; perceptual-motor 
for aircraft flying and radar observer skills. Obviously 
presentation should be appropriate to the content 
being studied, the goals being sought, and the level 
of the student’s performance. 

Performance Acceptor. This is the means by which 
a student can respond to the problem stimuli. In- 
cluded are pressing a button on the Pressey devices 
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is unlikely to add to either x or y. Since variations in 
1, and ty now play no part, our equation becomes 
simply y = f(x). Here we have the classical descrip- 
tion of the relation between abilities. According to 
this view, transfer is the general phenomenon. When 
the ingredients necessary to describe transfer reach 
a certain value, we have the special case of learning. 
When some of these ingredients reach other values 
we have the phenomenon of abilities and the relation 
between abilities. 

Ferguson probably goes rather far in extending the 
concept of transfer. He is not alone, however, in 
stressing the extent to which transfer is involved in 
many phenomena. In the study of incidental or unin- 
tentional learning, for instance, considerations of 
transfer play an important part and, indeed, the entire 
problem may be regarded as one aspect of transfer. 
Similarly, secondary reinforcement is a clear case of 
transfer. The establishment and extension of a.set or 
an Einstellung is also one phase of the transfer prob- 
lem. Along with these phenomena which at times 
have been regarded primarily as types of transfer, 
we have other phenomena which are intermingled 
with the concept. In using the “savings” method to 
study retention, for instance, we face the problem of 
disentangling the role of retention from that of trans- 
fer. The same problem arises in the study of fatigue. 
Along with its role in the technical aspects of learn- 
ing, the role of transfer is perhaps crucial in the 
teaching of attitudes. In such a task we hope that a 
certain discussion or film or other experience will 
actually function when the student comes to make 
real choices of some consequence. In a similar way, 
we may be considered to be studying transfer when 
we try to determine whether any academic course 
will have an effect on the behavior that occurs out- 
side the school, such as when we ask about the 
effectiveness of a course in driver education, Even 
within the school we are in the midst of a transfer 
problem when we ask about the long-range effect of 
how-to-study courses or of remedial reading. 

To select a useful and limited area from this whole 
broad field of transfer, we shall rely upon hypotheti- 
cal considerations in the mind of the investigator or 
teacher. In our sense of the word, transfer will deal 
with those situations in which one deliberately at- 
tempts to induce a gain in y through training in x, 
when x and y are considered by the teacher or investi- 
gator to be clearly different. In other words, we will 
deal primarily with the problem of deliberately rely- 
ing on transfer in the face of a clear risk. 

OBSERVING TRANSFER. At one time, of course, 
our ideas regarding transfer came largely from gen- 
eral impression supplemented by common sense. It 
seemed just common sense to suppose that if a man 
is good at “thinking,” he should be able to think 
effectively about grammar, politics, or industrial 
affairs. Such common-sense ideas were reinforced by 
the familiar post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy. People 
who mastered difficult subjects are observed to have 
more than average proficiency in statesmanship, let- 
ters, or the arts. It is easy to assign the credit to the 
study of the difficult subjects, overlooking the possi- 
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bility that the students who elected or survived the 
difficult subjects had more ability in the first place. 
The more systematic studies of transfer almost 
always employ a control group. This is a wise general 
precaution, of course, and is particularly necessary 
in extended investigations in the schools. In such in- 
vestigations, it is most important to take into account 
the gains that sheer maturation might bring about 
even if there were no practice. One of the more 
elaborate procedures for investigating transfer is as 
follows (29; 36, p. 735): ` 


CONTROL GROUP 
Initial test on criterion 
task 
No specific practice 


STEP TRANSFER GROUP 
1 Initial test on cri- 
terion task 
2 Practice on training 


task assigned (uncon- 
3 Final test on crite- trolled experience) 
rion task Final test on criterion 


task 


Step 1 is not always employed. Its chief purpose 
is to equate the groups on skill in the criterion task. 
In doing this we reduce the likelihood of a systematic 
difference between groups, and we also permit our- 
selves to isolate some of the variance that, comes 
from random differences within groups. The first 
advantage, however, can also be attained by using a 
fairly large number of cases randomly assigned. The 
second advantage is sometimes illusory, since the 
removal of random variance may be offset by inev- 
itable losses in the degrees of freedom. The use of 
Step 1 may also have some disadvantages, moreover, 
since the initial test may provide some practice for 
both groups in the criterion task and thus. reduce any 
observed difference between the groups. Neither the 
elaborate design nor the simplified version will auto- 
matically take care of the “warm-up” effect, or of 
learning how to learn (29), The warm-up effect 
refers to the fact that performance on the criterion 
task, Step 3, may be facilitated by almost any activity 
undertaken just before the test. This is true even 
when the warm-up task is one that might,be expected, 
if long continued, to interfere with performance on 
the criterion task (28, p. 302). Although this facilita- 
tion might be considered as transfer in the exceeed- 
ingly broad sense, it could not be attributed to the 
distinctive features of the training task. To diminish 
the biasing effects of learning how’to learn and of 
warm-up, three controls are possible. (a) Make sure 
that the control group has about as much experience 
with Some general activity as the experimental group 
has with the activity being investigated. (b) Arrange 
for an interval between the second and third steps. 
(c) Provide both groups with a brief warm-up in 
some unrelated task just prior to Step 3. 

In any design, of course, there can be more than 
one criterion task or dependent variable, and, indeed, 
is eerie significance of a problem may 
eee a "ss we do include all of the more 
I i criteria. Suppose, for instance, we are 
investigating the transfer effects of a course on the 
various origins of American citizens. Here, perhaps, 
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we should not limit our criterion task to a social 
distance scale or to some other pencil-and-paper test. 
We might get more meaningful results if we also 
observed free selection of companions and later vot- 
ing behavior. If it is to have educational significance, 
the design must be further elaborated to permit us 
to determine the conditions under which transfer 
occurs or does not occur. Does the extent of transfer 
depend on the age of the student, level of attainment, 
intelligence-test score, sex, or degree or type of moti- 
vation? Factorial designs lend themselves readily to 
the investigation of these more complex relations. 

Expressing the Amount of Transfer in General 
Terms. Along with the answers that may be restricted 
to a particular type of task, it would be helpful if 
we could also get a general answer independent ofa 
particular subject matter or a particular measuring 
scale. Such an answer might permit us to say, “Here 
we get 65 percent transfer” or “There we get minus 
15 percent.” In the attempt to obtain a measure of 
the percent of transfer, many different formulas have 
been proposed (29), depending partly, no doubt, on 
the broader considerations underlying the question. 
At one time, for instance, when the notion of faculty 
psychology dominated the interest in transfer, the 
questions regarding the percent of transfer typically 
meant, “What fraction of the skill acquired in the 
practiced task (estimating areas of squares with the 
left eye) actually transfers to the unpracticed crite- 
rion task (estimating areas of squares with the right 
eye)?” As phrased, the question implies an answer 
ranging between 0 and 100 percent. In practice, 
however, we could get numbers lower than zero or 
greater than, 100 percent. To answer such a question 
we would have to employ the complete design illus- 
trated and supplement this by providing a pretest 
and final test in the training task. Since we are to 
express one as a fraction of the other, we would also 
have to be sure that gains in both tasks are expressed 
in the same units. 

In its second quite different meaning, the question 
about the percent of transfer could mean, “How does 
the transfer-induced gain on the criterion task com- 
pare with the gain that would have been obtained 
had the students spent the time in practicing on the 
criterion task itself?” This is an extremely practical 
question since it gives some idea of the relative 
efficiency of the gains to be had from transfer (25). 
To answer this question, of course, we need a third 
group actually practicing on the criterion task. The 
problem of comparable units is not worrisome in this 
case, however, since the performance of both groups 
will be expressed as performance on the criterion 
task, or as trials to reach a given level on the criterion 
task. The answer to this question could range from 
less than zero through 100 percent to any number 
beyond 100 percent, the latter values meaning that 
the students learn more by practice on the training 
tests than by an equivalent amount of practice in 
‘the criterion task itself. Values over 100 percent are 
actually reported (25). 

“In its third meaning the question regarding the 
percent of transfer reads, “How much of the total 
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possible gain in the criterion task is produced by a 
specified amount of practice in the training task?” 
Here, of course, we need groups with which to 
establish the limits of possible gain (13, 29). Obvi- 
ously the answer to this question could never exceed 
100 percent. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF TRANSFER. A num- 
ber of phenomena which suggest some basic processes 
in transfer have been identified. Stimulus generaliza- 
tion, first studied in the development of the classical 
conditioned salivary responses, was observed when, 
in learning to respond to one tone by salivating, the 
dog would come to respond the same way to a new 
but similar tone. This phenomenon is frequently 
observed in the school when a child who learns to 
think of “7” upon seeing “4 plus 3” later thinks of 
“7” when he encounters “3 plus 4” (a useful form 
of transfer), or when he encounters “4 minus r Pak | 
case of negative transfer. 

Response generalization is the converse of stimulus 
generalization. Suppose that a student learns to re- 
spond to a signal by pushing a lever and acquires 
considerable skill. Later he is required to pull the 
lever instead of pushing it. Very often it appears that 
the early experience, instead of hindering, as one 
might expect, actually helps. Apparently, the student 
does not learn to make a certain movement. On the 
contrary, he learns to achieve a certain result. If he 
learns to achieve a certain result by one movement 
he may also have increased his ability to produce 
that same result by a very different movement. 

Marked positive transfer is usually found when 
there is a mere shift from one sense organ to another. 
Using the left eye to judge the areas of geometric 
shapes will result in an improvement in that task 
when the right eye is used. Practice in reading Braille 
with one finger will help in reading it with another 
finger. Such tactile discrimination has interesting 
complications, however. Practice in the two-point 
threshold on one part of the skin will transfer to 
adjacent areas of skin or to symmetrical areas, but 
will not transfer to the same extent to other areas 
(14). 

When we shift, not merely from one sense organ 
to another, but from one task to another, the” trans- 
fer of discrimination or perceptual judgment may 
be great or small. In the classical experiment of 
Thorndike and Woodworth, various amounts of 
transfer were obtained, transfer being extensive for 
similar areas and similar shapes, somewhat less for 
different areas, and still less for different shapes. In 
judgments of distance we may find almost zero trans- 
fer when practice on one method of judging distances 
is applied to another method (14); however, we may 
find considerable transfer when practice in judging 
one distance is applied to other distances (15). In 
the somewhat more complex discrimination problem 
of selecting and crossing out all the e’s on a page of 
print, we find both positive and negative transfer. 
The experience may facilitate the crossing out of 
some letters, but may actually interfere with later 
success in crossing out other letters (28, p. 310). 

In the realm of motor learning, bilateral transfer 
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or cross education has frequently been observed. In 
learning to juggle balls, or in tracing a complete pat- 
tern with one hand, the skill that is acquired is often 
transferred to the other hand. This is especially likely 
to happen if the pattern followed by one hand is 
clockwise and the other hand is tested on the same 
pattern but in counterclockwise direction (35, p. 738- 
43). 

Marked positive transfer occurs whenever the 
learner works on a series of complex but similar 
problems. Monkeys faced with the problem of dis- 
criminating between two stimuli rapidly acquire a 
learning set. After solving a few discrimination prob- 
lems, they approach the next problem in a more 
systematic and businesslike manner and with a defi- 
nite improvement in performance. There may be 
some danger of expecting too much from this very 
primitive form of transfer, but there seems no ques- 
tion that a certain amount of gain will occur (18, 
30). The same phenomenon appears when human 
subjects learn nonsense syllables. At the outset, a 
difficult list of nonsense syllables may require 35 or 
40 trials. After learning many such lists, however, 
a list of equal difficulty may be mastered in 15 to 
20 trials (28, p. 306). 

In mastering a complete task, there is often some- 
thing to be gained from preliminary practice in dis- 
tinguishing between the stimuli involved in the 
complete task. This is called predifferentiation. A 
student, for instance, faces the task of pushing a 
switch forward when a green light flashes or pulling 
it toward him when a red light flashes. Clearly he 
will gain some advantage in watching the lights and 
merely saying “ahead” when he sees green and 
“back” when he sees red. This is not surprising. He 
will also gain some advantage, moreover, if, before 
his actual training, he has had experience in making 
some irrelevant response to the green light (saying 
“cover”) and making a different response to a red 
light. There will be some, perhaps just as much, 
advantage if he is required in some way to attend 
to the two stimuli even if he is not directed to 
respond to them in any definite way. The advantage 
to be had from such predifferentiation may appear 
after 4 to 8 experiences with the stimuli and may 
reach its maximum in 8 to 12 such experiences (1). 

The results of transfer are likely to appear at any 
time after the experience in the training task. The 
amount of transfer seems to be affected little, if at 
all, by the interval between practice in the training 
task and the test on the criterion task (28, p. 339). 
In general, moreover, such transfer effects are re- 
tained remarkably well. Broad transfer effects such 
as confidence or general approach may be retained 
long after the details of the practiced task are for- 
gotten (35, p. 750). 

CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE AMOUNT OF 
TRANSFER. As has been suggested, transfer is 
clearly affected by the similarity in the tasks being 
Performed. We can expect more transfer when the 
training task and the criterion task resemble each 
other in their over-all characteristics (9). Along with 
this loose, general similarity between the two tasks, 
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there has been considerable interest in the more 
molecular aspects of similarity. Especially in the 
related field of retroactive facilitation and inhibition, 
much work has been done on the similarity between 
the stimuli of the two tasks, as one problem, and the 
similarity of the responses in the two tasks, as a 
distinct problem. 

Suppose a student has come to respond to the 
stimulus (S:) “Largest city in France” by (Ri) think- 
ing “Paris,” and is now asked to acquire a new S-R 
connection, (S:) “Capital of France”—(R:) “Paris.” 
The experience with the first connection will facilitate 
the acquisition of S.-R:. Here we note that the 
two responses are identical and that Sı and Ss are 
somewhat similar. The two S’s could, in fact, be 
easily confused. Suppose, on the other hand, that a 
student has just learned “Largest city in India”— 
“Bombay” and now has to learn “Capital of India” 
—“New Delhi.” As in the previous example, the 
two stimuli are somewhat similar but here the two 
responses are quite different. In this case the first 
experience may readily interfere with the learning of 
the new connection. These general facts were estab- 
lished by early investigations of Poffenberger and of 
Bruce and have been supported by the classical work 
of Gibson in the role of sensory generalization. 
More recently both Schlosberg and Osgood (35, p. 
754) have expressed the trends in systematic sche- 
mata, the extremes of which can be indicated by the 
following rules: When the two responses are identical 
(Paris, Paris) then the greater the similarity in the 
stimuli, the greater the amount of positive transfer, 
When the two responses are quite different (Bombay, 
New Delhi), then the greater the similarity in the 
stimuli, the greater likelihood of negative transfer. 
When the stimuli in the two tasks are quite different 
(area of New Guinea, population of Omaha), zero 
transfer should be expected and this should hold 
whether the two responses are similar or quite differ- 
ent. In actual fact, however, Bruce (28, p. 319) did 
find some positive transfer in such a case if, by some 
chance, the response to these two stimuli should be 
identical (say, 317,000). Finally, according to the 
schema, when the two stimuli are similar (Capital, 
Largest City), we should expect positive transfer 
when the two responses are identical, or highly 
similar, with transfer becoming zero, and finally 
negative as the two responses become more and more 
different, 

The schema Predicts maximum interference when 
the two stimuli are identical and when the two re- 
Sponses are completely different, There is evidence, 
however, that the greatest interference does, in fact, 
not occur when the responses are markedly and 
conspicuously different. Sorting soiled cards into bin 
X and clean cards into bin Y, for instance, will pro- 
duce only slight interference when the task is com- 
pletely reversed and the soiled cards are later sorted 
into bin Y (21). When dealing with a given stimulus, 
the most devastating thing may not be a shift to a 
very different response, but a shift to a response that 
is only slightly different (6). It is when the two re- 
sponses have so much similarity that they can be 
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confused that we get our greatest negative transfer. 
After this, as the two responses become increasingly 
different, and consequently more likely to be differ- 
entiated, the amount of negative transfer steadily 
decreases. 

If negative transfer is produced in part by failure 
to differentiate between similar responses, it is not 
surprising that with increased practice on the training 
task we will find less and less negative transfer in 
these unfavorable circumstances (27). Lacking this 
differentiation such results seem paradoxical, since 
we would expect that if a little practice produces 
some negative transfer, a great deal of practice would 

> produce more, The seeming paradox can be explained, 
of course, by the fact that, with additional practice, 
the various responses in the training task are becom- 
ing more and more clearly differentiated or isolated 
from each other (36). 

Apart from the exception just discussed, we find 
in general that the amount of transfer is increased 
with the amount of practice on the training task (9). 
Animals are more likely to learn how to learn when 
their first tasks are definitely learned to completion. 
The more completely we memorize one list of non- 
sense syllables, the more likely we are to use that 
mastery in learning a similar list of nonsense syllables 
(28, p. 335-37). 

It is clear that sometimes there is more transfer 
from Task A to Task B than from Task B to Task 
A. There is more transfer, for instance, from the 
learning of poetry to the learning of nonsense syl- 
lables than in the reverse direction (35, p. 745). The 
directionality in this illustration could come from 
the fact that the poetry is easier, or that it is more 
natural, or that it suggests a useful technique such 
as the use of rhythm, or that it is a more inclusive 
task, calling for rote memory and for other things 
as well. It has proved very difficult to disentangle 
one of these characteristics from the other. Even 
when we concentrate on the relative difficulty of the 
task, we find that in some experiments difficulty is a 
function of the stimulus, in others a function of the 
response, and in still others a function of the linkage 
between the two (7). It is not surprising, then, that 
the results have not been consistent. We get reports 
that there is more transfer from hard tasks to easy 
(23), from easy to hard (2), and that it makes no 
difference whether we go from easy to hard or from 
hard: to easy (16). In a desperate attempt to make 
sense of the confusion, one might suggest that the 
answer may depend on the likelihood of a reasonable 
degree of success (ratio of reinforcement) on the 
training task. If the training task is so difficult as to 
Prevent any successes whatever, then we could expect 
little skill to be made available for transfer. If the 
training task, however, although difficult, still per- 
mits some measure of success (an effective ratio of 
reinforcement), we might expect that more total 
skill might be developed here than with practice on 
the easier task. In the task of learning difficult pitch 
discrimination, for instance, or in tracking targets 

» that can appear with great suddenness, Lawrence and 
Goodwin (25) claim an absolute advantage for prac- 
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tice on an easier training task. Those who had prac- 
ticed on the easier task and then transferred to the 
difficult task were able, even on the first trial, to 
surpass those who had been practicing on the more 
difficult task itself. 

When the criterion task is the performance of a 
fairly complex task, such as driving a car, will there 
be any gain from practice in the various components, 
such as braking, steering, or accelerating? In general, 
such practice will help but will be less effective than 
practice in the total complex task (3, 22). As we 
point out later, however, practice on a complex task 
is not always feasible, and we may be forced to rely 
on practice of the components. If there is only a 
limited amount of time for practice on the com- 
ponents of a task, it may be better to provide con- 
siderable practice on one important component than 
to spread the practice evenly over all. Naturally 
enough, one should seek a key component (10). 

To what extent can performance on a criterion 
task be facilitated by preliminary work in conceptu- 
alization, or by concentration on the general prin- 
ciple involved? Here again the results vary. Judd's 
classic study showed that a student can increase his 
skill in hitting an underwater target by a study of 
the principles of refraction. This has been confirmed 
by other experiments (14). In some experiments pic- 
tured representations have helped in the performance 
of a motor task (28, p. 310). Valuable results have 
been obtained by the deliberate use of such con- 
ceptual schemata as subjective scales. When people 
learn to use a mental scale in classifying the intensity 
of tones, for instance, they can later use this scale in 
classifying gray shades according to brightness. The 
development of charts in identifying certain pitches 
will bring about increased skill in identifying new 
tones provided the latter fall within the range of the 
chart used (14), But there is negative information 
also. Hilgard and his associates (20) found that elab- 
orate conceptual aids had little advantage over sheer 
rote practice in problem solving, and other investiga- 
tions (23) have reported failures along with successes. 
Gibson (14) has Suggested that verbalization and 
emphasis on general Principles are especially likely 
to be helpful when there is one fairly simple constant 
error to be dealt with, as in the case of shooting at 
an underwater target. 

There is some Suggestion that transfer is more 
likely to occur in extroverted than in introverted 
students, and in younger than in older students. Not 
enough work has been done on these topics to make 
us very confident about the answer. 

Intelligence has long been assumed to be an im- 
Portant factor in transfer. It would be amazing if 
the intelligent student were not more successful in 
Perceiving and formulating the general principle; and 
if, as we have Suggested, this formulation of the 
general principle is an aid in transfer the bright 
student should have an advantage. Conversely, we 
might expect that negative transfer when it occurred 
would be a more serious Problem for the brighter 
student. To Support this latter expectation, there is 
some evidence. Whenever the retention of previous 
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habits or the utilization of a previously learned rule 
tends to act as a handicap, then bright students are 
more affected by that handicap (32, p. 443). 

BASIC MECHANISMS IN TRANSFER. Natu- 
rally enough, the principles invoked to explain the 
facts of transfer tend to reflect the basic theoretical 
orientation of the explainer. Given the connectionistic 
position of Thorndike and of the later Hullians, it is 
natural to explain transfer from A to B by suggesting 
that some of the connections, or bonds, that are 
involved in A are also involved in B. These bonds, 
strengthened by practice with A, are available for the 
performance of B. To one less suspicious of abstract 
entities such as principles or general ideas, however, 
it is natural to suggest that the thing transferred is a 
general principle or concept, or, more recently, a 
cognition. This classical generalization theory repre- 
sents the position of Judd, and, approximately, the 
position of the current field psychologists. 

The classical controversy between the theory of 
identical elements and the generalization theory is 
still with us. More and more the proponents of the 
basic theories underlying these rival views are looking 
to the facts of transfer for tests of the validity of 
the basic theories. The phenomenon of response gen- 
eralization, for instance, was seized upon as support- 
ing the generalization theory and as refuting both 
the theory of identical elements and the underlying 
connectionistic approach. In this phenomenon, it will 
be remembered, sorting soiled cards into one bin 
may actually help when the task is reversed and the 
soiled card must now be placed in the opposite bin. 
The field psychologist quickly points out that the 
thing learned in the first experience is not a single 
action but the general task to be performed. This 
general task is the same in both circumstances. To 
the current connectionist groups, however, the phe- 
nomenon seems to provide a bit of a challenge, since 
the specific S-R connection is actually reversed from 
task to task. To meet this challenge, the modern 
connectionist analyzes the task into two elements, a 
Naming sequence and an executive sequence. The 
naming sequence involves the connection S (Seeing 
soiled card) -R (Saying, “Soiled card”). The executive 
sequence involves S (Hearing self say, “Soiled card”) 
-R (Placing card in bin X). The first connection is 
identical for the two tasks. Only the executive se- 
quence is reversed. Whenever the naming sequence 
constitutes a considerable part of the entire task we 
would expect a net gain from the first experience 
(1; 21; 26; 28, p. 326). As a comment on the intricacy 
of the problem, it should be mentioned that even 
here there is an argument as to whether “naming” 
helps by developing a specific S-R connection or 
whether the “naming” makes its contribution by estab- 
lishing a general idea that “naming is important” 
(17). 

TRANSFER IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 
When should we rely on transfer instead of direct 
practice to develop competence in some trait? There 
are times, of course, when we have no choice, Very 
often direct practice is unavailable. We cannot pro- 
vide direct practice in the use of an electronic com- 
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puter as yet unbuilt to solve problems that have not 
yet been stated. And yet we may wish to have some 
competence developed by the time the machine is 
available or as soon as the problems are set. There 
are other times when the deliberate provision of 
direct practice is almost unthinkable. We are unlikely 
to bring ourselves to provide practice for children in 
dealing with intense grief or the full fury of an atomic 
attack. Even when direct practice is available and 
morally justifiable, it may sometimes be enormously 
expensive. In a very thorough analysis of this prob- 
lem, Lawrence (24) suggests that the cost of direct 
practice should include the money that may be lost 
while the machines or materials are diverted to 
training purpose, the time of the instructors, the 
materials consumed, and the risk of damage that a 
partially trained person may inflict on himself, on 
others, or on the machine. Can this total cost be 
reduced by relying on transfer from less expensive or 
less hazardous preliminary training? The answer 
would depend, of course, on the cost of this prelimi- 
nary training and on the extent of its contribution 
to the criterion task. 

To obtain a more precise view of the part that 
transfer might play in the total criterion task, Law- 
rence (24) suggests that the cost of attaining a given 
level of proficiency in that task be described as a 
product of: (a) proficiency to be attained, (b) the 
ratio of desired proficiency to initial proficiency, (c) 
the number of trials required to produce a unit of 
proficiency, and (d) the cost per trial, He suggests 
that experience with a preliminary task can have 
little effect on the desired efficiency or on the cost 
per trial. The transfer from such a preliminary task 
will have greatest yield when it enables the student 
to master the criterion task at a more rapid rate. 
Other things besides rate of learning might, of course, 
be transferred (24; 35, p. 737). It would be quite 
reasonable, for instance, to expect that the transfer 
from the original task would enable the student to 
begin his practice on the criterion task at a higher 
level, and this would affect the ratio of desired pro- 
ficiency to initial proficiency. When the desired profi- 
ciency is very high, however, the ratio will be little 
affected by changes in initial proficiency, and, for this 
reason, transfer operating in this way will make only 
a moderate contribution. All in all, then, transfer 
from a preliminary task will Prove to have most 
value when it can increase the rate at which the 
criterion task can be learned, 

Such a complex formula is, of course, only one 
approach to the problem and may seldom be feasible 
to use. But in deciding whether or not to rely on 
transfer, we must be influenced by some estimate of 
the relative costs of achieving a given proficiency 
by transfer as opposed to direct practice. 

We must not assume that practice on a training 
task is always second best, to be justified only by the 
greater expense or risk of direct practice. There are 
times when practice on the training task will produce 
More gain on the criterion task than would a com- 
parable amount of practice on the criterion task 
itself. This has happened, it will be remembered, 
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when the criterion task is so difficult that the ratio 
of success may be extremely low. 

Even when the total cost of transfer is clearly 
greater than that of direct practice, and even when 
direct practice is feasible, we may prefer to rely on 
transfer for the sake of some concomitants not con- 
sidered likely in the direct practice. Latin may be 
more costly than direct practice in inducing a mastery 
of English. In the minds of some people, however, 
this greater cost may be offset by the intrinsic famili- 
arity with Latin to be had from the indirect practice 
or by the feeling of kinship with other educated 
people. In the final assessment of the claims of trans- 
fer versus direct practice, we must also keep in mind 
the possibility that the attitudes or general approaches 
induced by the more expensive transfer may persist 
longer than those generated by direct practice (35). 

School Subjects, Since there may be much to be 
gained from relying on transfer, we are led to ask 
whether there are some school subjects that especially 
merit such reliance, If a given subject could be de- 
pended upon to transfer to a great many areas, we 
should expect it to have some influence on the kind 
of ability that shows up on a test of general intelli- 
gence, The most important research on this problem 
is found in studies by Thorndike and his associates 
(4) and by Wesman (34). Thorndike devised a plan 
for comparing the tested intelligence of students 
exposed to different school subjects. By working with 
thousands of cases, he was able to establish sub- 
groups taking exactly the same subjects, except that 
one group took mathematics whereas the other took 
stenography or cooking. Similar groups permitted 
comparing the transfer values of each important pair 
of subjects. In general, there were only negligible 
gains in intelligence as a result of following particular 
subjects, and the differences were far too small to be 
given weight in planning curriculums. 

ARITHMETIC. Practice in some phases of arithmetic 


when sharpened and refined by the teacher, can be 
used with unpracticed material (32, p. 437). 
SPELLING. In view of the unsystematic nature of 
English spelling, it is not surprising that transfer in 
this field can be either positive or negative. Learning 
to spell search may help us to spell learn, but may 
make it more difficult for us to spell journey. Typi- 
cally, experience with the base form play will help 


y excel. At one time it was suggested that spelling rules 
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are useless, and that each form of cach word should 
be taught as a separate problem. Fortunately, bow- 
ever, this pessimistic view is not supported by re- 
search. Under certain circumstances, some rules can 
be useful. To be on the safe side, we should concen- 
trate on a very few rules which: (a) cover a great 
many words, (b) do not have too many exceptions, 
and (c) are not too difficult to learn. As with arith- 
metic, there is more transfer when the student studies 
a group of similar words, works out his own rules, 
and submits these to the scrutiny of the teacher (32, 
p. 437-38). 

Latin. At one time, of course, Latin was supposed 
to have tremendous transfer powers and was thought 
to induce almost all the intellectual virtues. Although 
these great hopes have not been borne out, it does 
appear that Latin can be used to increase a student's 
ability to spell and to read English words and to 
help in the mastery of other languages. This transfer 
is more likely to occur if, during the study of Latin, 
students are deliberately encouraged to apply their 
new knowledge to aspects of other languages (32, 
p. 438). Students who have taken several years of 
high-school Latin get along better in college than 
Students who have had no Latin or very little. The 
more recent investigators, of course, have been care 
ful to secure groups of comparable intelligence, and 
with such controls we find that the students who take 
Latin are significantly ahead of their intellectual 
Peers who do not take Latin. The superiority is most 
marked in languages, but is also found in nonlin- 
guistic subjects (32, p. 439). Although this superiority 
could not be due to “tested” intelligence, it could be 
due to some of the qualities that induced the students 
to take Latin in high school. Such things as academic- 
mindedness or parental pressure may have led stu- 
dents to take Latin and may also have led to superior 
college grades. These possibilities should be consid- 
ered before finally accepting the very plausible hy- 
Pothesis that Latin contributed valuable knowledge, 
skill, or habits of study. 

Science. Even when taught as straight subject 
matter, a study of science will bring about some 
increase in ability to use scientific concepts and facts 
in a functional way (31; 32, p. 438). Such transfer 
is increased when the Possibility of practical applica- 
tion is stressed throughout the teaching. As yet there 
is considerable doubt about the contribution of high- 
school science to college Performance in scientific 
Subjects. Of some 16 investigations, half showed an 
advantage for high-school science and half did not. 
Of the five studies controlling intelligence, two 


‘oye an advantage and three did not (32, p. 


of intelligence is controlled So 
far, however, there has been no control of interest in 
mathematics, academic-mindedness, academic drive, 
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or the like. We cannot tell whether high-school math- 
ematics actually helps, or whether the high-school 
course merely selects people who would do well any- 
way (32, p. 440). 

Attaining Maximum Transfer. The amount of 
transfer induced can be increased by the method of 
teaching used. Although no set of principles can be 
expected to apply to all conditions, there are a few 
very general rules that cover a fairly wide range of 
situations, 

BRING OUT THE FEATURE TO BE TRANSFERRED, The 
“thing” to be transferred from one experience to 
another could be a fact, a method, a general prin- 
ciple, an attitude, or a way of life. The teacher of 
geometry may wish his students to achieve a more 
logical approach to other subjects. The teacher of 
Latin may hope that his students will carry to other 
experiences a greater understanding of the mechanics 
of language, a more intimate view of English words, 
or a more adequate grasp of ancient history. In any 
case, this feature to be carried away should be high- 
lighted and brought into focus. Geometry should be 
taught so that the logic stands out. Latin constructions 
should be shown in relation to the linguistic problems 
that they meet. 

DEVELOP MEANINGFUL GENERALIZATIONS. Transfer 
is more likely to take place when the thing to be 
transferred is a generalization, a conscious insight, a 
constant error to be dealt with, or a rule that can 
be understood. Skill in memory is likely to transfer 
if accompanied by deliberate lessons on how to mem- 
orize. An understanding of the principle involved 
can transfer to increased skill in shooting at under- 
water targets or in assembling apparatus (28). Con- 
ceptual schemes developed in one kind of discrimina- 
tion can help when new tasks in discrimination are 
encountered (14). 

When the amount of transfer hinges on the mastery 
of a formula or general rule, it is important to be 
sure that the students become clearly aware of the 
formula or rule. There is some suggestion that it is 
better for the students themselves to work out this 
principle or formulate the rule or describe the essen- 
tial method or approach. According to one study 
(32), too precipitous a verbalization of the rule or 
principle may actually reduce the amount of transfer. 
In any case, of course, it is important for the teacher 
to examine the generalizations suggested by the 
students and to suggest further exercises if those 
generalizations are not acceptable. 

PROVIDE A VARIETY OF EXPERIENCES. Whenever it 
is a principle or generalization that is to be trans- 
ferred, it is most important to use a variety of ex- 
periences to develop the generalization. The basic 
generalizations of algebra may be grasped more de- 
pendably if many different symbols are substituted 
for the all-pervasive x. If the notion of rhythm is 
the concept to be transferred, the concept should be 
developed in many different contexts, in the dance, 
in prose, in the graphic pattern, as well as in poetry. 
The concept of justice should not be chained toa 
single play or fable if it is to be transferred freely 
to other experiences. 
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PRACTICE IN APPLICATION TO OTHER FIELDS. Not 
only should the element to be transferred be brought 
into clear focus and, if possible, formulated and 
clearly structured, but it should also be applied to 
fields outside the subject matter of the lesson. If the 
teacher of geometry hopes to induce a logical ap- 
proach to mystery stories or military strategy or 
ethics, he should give his students practice in applying 
the rules to these or other fields. If the teacher of 
Latin hopes to establish notions that may be useful 
in other languages, he should encourage the attempt 
to find examples of a particular construction in other 
languages. The teacher of mathematics will frequently 
show how a given concept works in boat design, 
physics, and the prediction of changes in population. 

Although it is clear that we should give much 
practice in making applications to other fields, we 
must not conclude that the subject matter itself 
should be a conglomerate of many fields. There is 
nothing to suggest, for instance, that the geometry 
course should consist of equal parts of Euclid, of 
exercises in syllogisms, and of logical analysis of 
ethical problems. One laboratory study at least sug- 
gests that intensive practice in a single task (such as 
tracing a design in a mirror) brought about more 
transfer to new tasks than did an equal amount of 
practice spread over four different but related activ- 
ities. Such a conglomerate of diverse activities, in 
fact, may retard the appearance of the crucial insight 
on which transfer often depends. 

PRACTICE IN TRANSFER. Finally, there is some hope 
that, just as students can learn to learn, so they may 
have some success in learning to transfer (28, p- 
338). One experience of successful transfer may 
enable a student to extract more transfer from his 
next experience, assuming, of course, that there is 
some transfer to be extracted. Apparently the mech- 
anisms responsible for transfer, whatever they may 
be, seem adequate to insure that even transfer itself 
may be made to transfer. 
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The earliest schools in this country began as local 
community affairs. They were established as a means 
of providing educational opportunities for the chil- 
dren in each locality. Efforts were made to situate 
school buildings within walking distance for any 
child who wished to attend. But the fact that the 
American farmer, unlike the farmer of Europe or 
the Orient, lives on the land he tills makes the resi- 
dences of rural and farm children widely scattered. 
Some kind of transportation was essential for many 
pupils if school attendance for them was to be pos- 
sible. Since school authorities had no authority or 
obligation to furnish transportation, providing the 
horse and buggy for this purpose was an individual 
family responsibility. Frequently several families 
would cooperate by taking turns transporting both 
their own and their neighbors’ children. The children 
of families who lived beyond reasonable walking 
distance, beyond practical transportation distance in 
terms of horse and buggy or horseback, or where the 
regard for education was not enough to motivate the 
effort necessary to transport them, simply did not 
attend school unless the family moved closer to the 
schoolhouse or boarded their children in a home 
from which school attendance was possible. 

The expenditure of public funds for the transporta- 
tion of pupils was first legalized by Massachusetts in 
1869, although very few local school units made use 
of this authority for a number of years. Other states 
were slow in following the lead of Massachusetts, 
and by 1900 only slightly more than one third of the 
states had authorized the use of public funds for 
the transportation of pupils (12, 13, 18). It was not 
until the advent of the motorbus and the develop- 
ment of hard-surface roads that pupil transportation 
became an important part of the public-school pro- 
gram in all states. Since that time, that is, since about 
1920, pupil transportation has grown very rapidly. 
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Because growth has been so rapid and because the 
nature of providing transportation service was differ- 
ent from most programs with which schools had had 
prior experience, it has developed irregularly and 
given to individual states and school systems much 
opportunity for experimentation and variation. Today 
there are substantial differences among states in re- 
gard to almost every aspect of their provision for the 
transportation of students (3, 8, 9, 13). 

Underlying the provision of transportation to 
school for students, both in the earliest efforts and 
at present, is the basic philosophy that all children, 
regardless of where they live, should have access to 
adequate and appropriate educational opportunities. 
The general extension of public-school programs to 
include secondary education could not have been 
accomplished in the United States had it not been 
possible for school systems to provide transportation 
for the large proportion of children living in rural 
and sparsely settled areas. Rural electrification, farm 
mechanization, improved highways and transporta- 
tion, and the many other technological developments 
of recent years have made possible a high level of 
living on farms and in smaller communities. A result 
is the still rapidly growing and now sizable rural 
nonfarm segment of our population, with an attend- 
ant need and desire for improved educational pro- 
grams in the rural areas and smaller communities of 
this country. School district reorganizations and the 
consolidation of attendance units have come about 
in response to these demands and have brought 
modern school buildings, better equipped classrooms, 
and a greatly expanded curriculum to many com- 
munities. But without transportation for pupils the 
desire of people for better schools could not have 
been met. Pupil transportation is a means by which 
the equalization of educational opportunity can be 
achieved (13). 

The rapid growth of student transportation in re- 
cent years has been most remarkable. For the school 
year 1919-20, one of the first years for which national 
totals were estimated, the U. S. Office of Education 
reported that 356,000 students, or approximately 1.7 
percent of the elementary- and secondary-school 
students enrolled that year, were transported to and 
from school at public expense. By 1925-26 the num- 
ber had more than tripled, and about 1,100,000 
students were transported. This rapid and substantial 
growth of transportation programs has since con- 
tinued. In 1954-55 more than 154,000 vehicles were 
used to transport more than 9,500,000 students, ap- 
proximately 31 percent of all those enrolled in public 
schools. Not including funds spent for the purchase 
of buses or other capital expenditures, this service 
cost the states and local school systems nearly 
$330,000,000. This represented about 4.5 percent of 
public-school current expenses in 1954-55 and 
amounted to an average annual cost of approximately 
$34.60 per student transported (8). 

Significant and rapid as the growth of student 
transportation has been, all evidence indicates an 
even further expansion in the future. It has been 
estimated that school systems will be transporting 
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more than 12,000,000 students daily by 1960. Legis- 
lative action by states making school attendance 
mandatory, requiring the transportation of both ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school students living beyond 
a stated minimum distance from school, and provid- 
ing financial support for transportation, has encour- 
aged the expansion of this service and will continue 
to do so, Continuing efforts to reorganize the many 
small school districts still in existence and to consoli- 
date attendance units will also contribute substan- 
tially. The extension of pupil transportation service to 
many urban and suburban areas is also rapidly ex- 
panding as a result of increasing highway traffic. In 
these areas the danger to children required to walk 
along busy highways, rather than the distance they 
walk, underlies the demand for transportation serv- 
ice. 

SAFETY IN STUDENT TRANSPORTATION. 
The almost phenomenal safety record of school sys- 
tems in the operation of transportation vehicles has 
helped to encourage the rapid development of student 
transportation. Recognition of the fact that riding a 
school bus can be potentially more dangerous than 
most other school activities brought early attention 
to safety precautions and the development of safe 
practices. Safe buses, safe drivers, and safe operating 
procedures have always been the direct responsibility 
of school officials. The transportation of students by 
school bus has been provided with the highest possible 
degree of safety. The record speaks for itself, 

The safety of the students who ride on school 
buses has been given consideration above all other 
aspects of the transportation operation (4, 11, 12, 13, 
15, 16). This undoubtedly has helped to maintain 
an alertness on the part of school officials in all 
matters related to the safety of students. Emphasis 
upon safety in student transportation has also ex- 
tended to include many groups and agencies outside 
of education. Illustrative is the development of spe- 
cific laws designed to control other vehicles when 
school buses are stopped for loading or unloading 
students. All 48 states have such a law in force, 
although there are variations among them. The ver- 
sion most widely adopted by the states conforms with 
the recommendation made by the National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances and 
included in the Uniform Vehicle Code, recognizing 
that maximum effectiveness of the laws requires uni- 
formity among the states, Forty-four states have 
laws which require traffic going in either direction 
to stop; two require only vehicles which are over- 
taking a school bus to stop; two require traffic only 
to slow to a specified speed. 

Closely related to the safety of transported students 
are factors which may influence their health. This 
aspect has as yet been given very little attention. 
Recommendations Tegarding a maximum time that 
students should ride on a school bus (11, 12, 13), 
the total length of the school day for transported 
pupils (13), the overcrowding of buses (4, 12, 13), 
school bus routing, stops, and time schedules (2, 4, 
12, 13), the distance students are required to walk to 
a bus stop (2, 12, 13), and the care and maintenance, ` 
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including cleanliness of buses (2, 4, 12, 13), have 
been included in many discussions of student trans- 
portation. In most instances, however, the emphasis 
has been upon a safe, efficient, and smoothly operat- 
ing program. 

THE SCHOOL BUS. The earliest vehicles used to 
transport children to and from school were drawn 
by horses. Buggies, open and covered wagons, and 
later specially built vans, often heated in winter by 
charcoal stoves, all took their turn (2, 12, 18). But, 
as previously indicated, the transportation of students 
did not become a really significant factor in American 
education until after motor-driven automobiles and 
trucks became available for practical use. 

There were many variations among the early motor 
vehicles used. Some were improvised trailers drawn 
by an automobile. Some were trucks, open or covered 
and with or without benches. Most of the early buses 
were standard trucks to which wooden bus bodies 
were added. Such bus bodies were rapidly and steadily 
improved as individual states began to prescribe con- 
struction standards for all buses purchased. Steel 
panels over a wood frame and eventually all-steel 
construction resulted in safe and sturdy bus bodies. 
While these improvements were being made, the 
number of vehicles in use multiplied rapidly. 

During the thirties, as a result of state-adopted 
standards and specifications, most of the inadequate 
and unsafe vehicles disappeared from use, The 
vehicles manufactured were substantial for their day. 
But the standards of the several states were so varied 
in terms of their specific and detailed requirements— 
often making little or no real difference in their 
contribution to student safety—that manufacturers 
were forced by the confusion to approximate custom- 
built equipment for each state. Producing vehicles in 
a manner which almost completely eliminated any 
possibility of mass-production methods contributed 
substantially to student safety but also to high costs. 
In 1939 a national conference on school bus con- 
struction standards was sponsored by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, with funds granted by 
the General Education Board. Participating in this 
conference were educational leaders from each of the 
states and representatives and engineers from the 
various manufacturers of school buses. Their purpose 
was to develop and recommend minimum construc- 
tion standards consistent with safety and economy 
and to eliminate or reduce the conflicting state stand- 
ards where such conflicts increased the production 
cost of vehicles (12, 16). Among the recommenda- 
tions adopted were all-steel construction for school 
bus bodies and a uniform yellow color (National 
School Bus Chrome) for buses. 

In order to keep pace with technical developments 
and changing needs, representative national confer- 
ences devoted to revising the minimum standards 
developed in 1939 were held in 1945, 1948, 1951 
(an interim conference), and 1954. In addition to 
refining and modifying the recommended minimum 
standards for conventional school buses, these later 
conferences recommended and adopted standards for 
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small vehicles (including station wagons, suburbans, 
and converted panel trucks) and for transit and 
metropolitan types of vehicles when used for trans- 
porting school students (14). As in 1939, the basic 
objectives of each of these conferences have been 
safety and economy. In most states the construction 
standards in force are those recommended by the 
national conferences. In a few states the school bus 
specifications are less detailed, whereas in others the 
requirements exceed the minimum standards recom- 
mended. At any given time it is difficult to determine 
precisely the extent to which specifications for school 
buses either are in conflict with the nationally recom- 
mended minimum standards or exceed without con- 
flict these national recommendations, In every state 
the school bus of today—whether a large- or small- 
capacity vehicle, relatively inexpensive or deluxe—is 
a safe and economical vehicle, efficiently and specifi- 
cally designed for the transportation of school stu- 
dents, 

School Bus Ownership. During the period in which 
horse-drawn conveyances were used for transporting 
students, it was general practice for a school system 
to contract for transportation service with private 
individuals. It was much more practical to pay a 
farmer within the school area to transport the chil- 
dren than to build a barn, buy horses, and employ 
someone to care for and drive them. When motor 
vehicles came into use, the practice of contracting 
with private individuals was continued, partly because 
of precedent and partly because many schools either 
did not have sufficient funds to purchase buses and 
build garages or because legal barriers within the 
State discouraged or prevented such expenditures. 
Only gradually did school systems begin to recognize 
that certain advantages might accrue from the public 
ownership of buses. By 1936-37 only slightly more 
than one third of the school buses in use were publicly 
owned (18). But this was the beginning of a trend 
toward public ownership. A number of researchers 
reported evidence that efficient transportation pro- 
grams employing publicly owned buses were more 
economical than comparable programs by contract, 
and these findings greatly accelerated the growth of 
public ownership of buses during the forties. By 
1949-50 nearly two thirds of all the buses in use for 
student transportation were publicly owned (13); it 
has been estimated that by 1955 the number probably 
exceeded three fourths. 

In spite of the trend toward public ownership of 
school buses, many children continue to be trans- 
Ported in privately owned vehicles. In a few states 
the number of privately owned vehicles far exceeds 
the number publicly owned. In most such instances 
the transportation of students is a service Provided 
through a contract between the local board of educa- 
tion and either an individual or a business concern, 
such as a truck or charter bus fleet operator or a 
municipal transit company. Although it is now 
seldom used, a variation of this contract plan in- 
volves a joint-ownership arrangement in which the 
board of education supplies the bus body and the 
Private individual furnishes and Operates a chassis 
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under contract with the board. Still another variation 
in contractual arrangements involves the reimburse- 
ment of parents for transporting their own children 
to school or to an established bus route. Usually, 
such a procedure is followed only when circumstances 
make it impossible or uneconomical for the trans- 
portation service to be extended otherwise. In a few 
instances where general public transportation facil- 
ities are available, boards of education reimburse 
students for fares paid for such transportation. 

Since a contractor must operate with some margin 
of profit and school districts as public agencies are 
exempt from certain taxes and license fees required 
of contractors, many people have concluded that a 
transportation program can be operated more eco- 
nomically when the school buses are publicly owned. 
Nearly all the studies which have compared the rela- 
tive costs of publicly owned school bus operation and 
of contracted service have supported this conclusion. 
There is some evidence that in many of these studies 
comparable cost items were not clearly identified. It 
is doubtful that either method of providing transpor- 
tation service is always—or even almost always— 
more economical than the other. Too many factors 
are involved, among which are the availability of 
adequate and economical transportation service by 
contract and the degree of efficiency with which the 
school system can provide its own service. It has 
been demonstrated that there is a wide range in the 
costs of both types of transportation service (19). 

Most school officials and students of pupil trans- 
portation favor the public ownership of school buses 
over contractual arrangements because it gives the 
school system a larger degree of flexibility and much 
better control over operation. The bus route can be 
changed when necessary without renegotiation of a 
contract. Buses are readily available for other school 
purposes. The drivers of buses are school employees, 
and their selection, training, and supervision can be 
controlled directly. Such advantages, in addition to 
the possibility of more economical service through 
efficient operation, undoubtedly will cause a contin- 
uing increase in the proportion of publicly owned 
school buses. 

ORGANIZING AND MANAGING THE TRANS- 
PORTATION PROGRAM. In many cases where 
student transportation service is provided through a 
contractual agreement with a private school bus 
owner-operator, the board of education and school 
administrator are relieved of most of the details of 
management. All that is needed is general supervision 
of the service to make certain that the specifications 
of the contract are fulfilled, and a proper budgeting 
and accounting for the cost of the service. When 
transportation is provided directly by the school 
system, good business practices become imperative. 
Bus and equipment purchases, together with the pro- 
viding of fuel, parts, tools, and supplies, and the 
employment of maintenance and operating personnel, 
greatly increase the business transactions of the 
school board and require efficient organization and 
control. Expenditures for student transportation fre- 
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quently rank second only to teachers’ salaries in the 
school budget and in some instances constitute more 
than 20 percent of the total. 

The providing of student transportation is recog- 
nized as an integral part of a modern educational 
program and therefore a direct responsibility of the 
general administrative and policy-making officials. 
Determining who shall be eligible to be transported; 
planning and laying out bus routes; establishing the 
frequency of stops and a time schedule for the 
operation of each bus; determining who shall drive 
the school buses and how drivers shall be selected, 
trained, and supervised; determining how buses shall 
be inspected, repaired, serviced, and stored; estab- 
lishing procedures for the purchase of buses, fuel, 
tools, and supplies and accounting for such expendi- 
tures; and determining the conditions that should 
govern the use of school buses for purposes other 
than transporting students to and from school—all 
are areas in which boards of education need specific 
guiding policies (4, 13). In a number of states certain 
policy areas are controlled by state law or regulation. 
Even where this is so, however, it is generally recom- 
mended that these regulations be made a part of 
local school policy and that any deviations which 
the board of education wishes to adopt in excess of 
basic requirements be specifically determined. 

Most school administrators are not specialists in 
the area of student transportation, nor does the com- 
plexity of general school administration permit them 
to become specialists. In many cases where a large 
fleet of buses is operated, a transportation director 
or supervisor is employed to give technical direction 
to school bus operation and to offer guidance to the 
board of education and chief school administrator 
in regard to all aspects of organization and manage- 
ment of the transportation program. The minimum 
fleet size that can justify a full-time transportation 
specialist has not been scientifically determined. It 
has been estimated, however, that any board of edu- 
cation can justify the employment of a transportation 
supervisor when twenty or more buses are operated, 
and that the amount of the salary paid him will be 
saved many times over as a result of more efficient 
operation (13). 

In spite of the recommendations of student trans- 
Portation specialists regarding the importance of and 
need for carefully determined policies, many school 
boards responsible for school bus operation have 
few policies or none at all that are specific or identi- 
fiable. One of the general policies recommended, for 
example, is that all costs incurred when using school 
buses for instructional trips or other purposes than 
the regular transportation of students to and from 
school be accounted for separately from the normal 
transportation costs (11, 13). Fulfillment of such a 
Policy depends upon the keeping of adequate operat- 
ing and maintenance records and upon a certain 
amount of prorating. Except in most of the school 
systems that operate a large bus fleet and employ a 
competent transportation director or supervisor, such 
a degree of efficiency and control has seldom been 
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achieved. There remains a wide gulf between general 
practice and the standards of efficiency possible. 

FINANCING STUDENT TRANSPORTATION. 
Until transportation for students became a major 
school enterprise, it was financed almost wholly from 
local resources. During the early years many schools 
charged students a fee for this service. But as student 
transportation programs developed, it was recognized 
that the degree of need for transportation is not the 
same in all school districts. Those districts in which 
the transportation of students is essential have an 
extra burden of educational cost which does not exist 
in districts having no need for transportation service. 
In an effort to eliminate or reduce such inequities, 
provisions for state financial assistance for transpor- 
tation have been developed in forty states (3, 8, 9). 
In some of the other states, funds received in state 
financial support may be used to help pay the costs 
of transporting students, but the local administrative 
units do not qualify to receive any additional funds 
because this service is necessary. 

Although specific provisions vary greatly, there 
are two general methods of granting state support 
for student transportation. One is to make payments 
to school districts without regard to any other state 
funds paid. Many of the states which employ such 
a procedure pay to the local school districts a speci- 
fied percentage of the cost of student transportation 
up to a certain ceiling. Others pay all the costs up 
to a given amount per student per year, or follow 
some similar formula. A number of states have 
developed a rather detailed formula for determining 
either the ceiling they will support or the amount 
of the state payment to be made to each school 
district (9, 14). The second general method of grant- 
ing state support for student transportation is to 
include it as a factor in the total foundation program 
to which the state contributes. When this procedure 
is used, some method or formula for determining 
transportation need or transportation load is neces- 
sary. The proportion of the cost of transportation 
supported from state funds, when it is included as 
a part of the foundation program, tends to relate 
closely to the wealth or ability of each local school 
district; that is, the greater the local resources to 
support the total educational program, the smaller 
the proportion of state support. 

One of the difficult problems in financing student 
transportation has been developing a formula to 
measure transportation load in a manner providing 
equitable treatment to all districts. While most state 
formulas work well for the majority of school dis- 
tricts, they are not very satisfactory in determining 
the transportation load of those districts in which 
unique local conditions cause costs to be abnormally 
high or low (1, 9, 13). In most states only those 
students who live beyond a specified distance from 
school are included in the computation of transpor- 
tation load, although in a few states the state partici- 
pates in paying the cost of any transportation service 
the local board of education considers necessary. 
Almost every local district may transport students 
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regardless of distance from school although, unless 
eligible to receive state support as already noted, 
such transportation is provided wholly at local ex- 
pense. 

The need for a simple but equitable method of 
determining the share of the transportation costs 
which should be supported by state and by local 
district funds is emphasized by the wide range of 
differences existing among districts in both transpor- 
tation load and costs. It was previously indicated 
that the average annual cost per student transported 
in 1954-55 was approximately $34.60 for the nation 
as a whole, and that the states and local school 
systems spent nearly $330,000,000 for the operation 
of transportation programs that year. But national 
totals, averages, and proportions do not reflect the 
wide differences which exist among the states or 
within any given state in regard to transportation 
load or the specific characteristics of transportation 
programs, While slightly less than one third of all 
public-school students were transported in 1954-55, 
many individual school districts transported 80 to 
90 percent and a few transported all of their students. 

Even greater variations exist among states and 
school districts with regard to the cost of providing 
transportation service. In Wisconsin, for example. 
the average annual per-student cost of transporta- 
tion for the 1956-57 school year was approximately 
$66. This amount, not nearly the highest state aver- 
age, was more than five times the average cost in 
North Carolina and nearly two times the national 
average. Among Wisconsin's 72 counties, however, 
there was a range of per-student costs from less than 
$42 to nearly $95. For individual school districts the 
range was even greater. During 1955-56 the average 
annual per-student costs among the county and inde- 
pendent school systems in Kentucky ranged from 
less than $7 to more than $157. Similar variations 
existed in each of the other states. Direct compari- 
sons cannot appropriately be made, since many fac- 
tors influence the cost of providing transportation 
service. Among them are the adequacy and quality 
of the service provided, the size of the local trans- 
portation operation, the type and nature of the roads 
over which student transportation vehicles travel, 
the degree of traffic congestion, population density, 
climate and weather conditions, length of bus routes, 
policies or regulations concerning walking distance 
and eligibility for transportation, the type and capac- 
ity of equipment used, the kind of personnel involved, 
and the efficiency of administration. 

Cost comparisons must also take into account how 
much each dollar will buy. In 1919-20 the average 
annual expenditure for student transportation in the 
United States was $40.79 per student transported. 
This per-student cost dropped steadily until 1935-36, 
when it reached a low of $19.27, and then increased 
slowly until it reached $20.10 in 1939-40. Wartime 
and inflationary pressures have since influenced costs. 
By 1949-50 the average annual per-student cost of 
transportation was up to $29 and by 1954-55, to 
$34.60. There can be no doubt, however, that for the 
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nation as a whole the student transportation service 
is operating more efficiently and more economically 
than ever before. 

TRANSPORTATION RECORDS AND AC- 
COUNTING. Any effective student transportation 
program must be planned carefully. The policies 
established by boards of education in regard to their 
transportation operation and the specific procedures 
developed need to be continuously reviewed in the 
interests of maximum efficiency. School administra- 
tors and boards of education must know, through 
adequate records and accounts, where buses operate, 
where the children who must be transported live, 
detailed operational data, and specific costs of opera- 
tion. They have a responsibility to account for every 
aspect of their transportation operation in order to 
justify the manner in which this service is provided 
and to have some basis for anticipating future needs. 

The importance of having complete, adequate, and 
accurate records has been pointed out in recent years 
as the proportion of the cost supported through state 
funds has increased. The formulas developed by 
several of the states to determine the transportation 
load of local school systems depend upon a variety 
of factors which cannot be determined without accu- 
rate records and regular reporting. State education 
departments have found it necessary to require 
school systems to report the kinds of information 
used in determining the amount of state funds to be 
allocated to support the transportation service (8). 
They have also found such information necessary in 
order to recommend needed legislation and to plan 
adequately for future appropriations (16). The lack 
of uniformity among states in the types of informa- 
tion gathered, procedures used, records maintained, 
and reports prepared have made extremely difficult 
the compiling of national student transportation in- 
formation, and tends to make unreliable a compari- 
son of the transportation data reported by the various 
states. In an effort to assist state and local school 
systems and to encourage a higher degree of com- 
parableness in reporting, a cooperative project co- 
ordinated by the U. S. Office of Education and 
involving the participation of official representatives 
of every state resulted in the identification of certain 
types of transportation information which should be 
collected by all states, a precise definition of items 
so that information reported could more easily be 
compared, and the suggestion of forms for recording 
and reporting such information (7). A similar coop- 
erative project undertaken in regard to financial ac- 
counting procedures and records supplements this 
earlier effort with respect to student transportation 
(21). 

Among the types of information for which it is 
recommended that records be maintained and Teports 
filed are: the number of students transported, the 
number and types of vehicles used, the number of 
new vehicles purchased, the distance traveled, the 
number and types of transportation personnel em- 
ployed, the number and nature of school bus acci- 
dents, and the expenditures for student transportation 
(7). The importance of accurate records and account- 
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ing procedures is indicated by the magnitude of the 
transportation operation—nearly $330,000,000 in 
1954-55, as we have seen, about 4.5 percent of the 
nation’s current expenditures for public schools. 

The accuracy of state records and reports depends 
upon well-kept local records. There is little doubt 
that the reporting requirements established by state 
education departments have tended to spur many 
local school systems into keeping certain types of 
records and accounts which might otherwise not be 
kept. 

TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE. Insurance 
protection relating to the various aspects of student 
transportation is the area in which the greatest vari- 
ability exists among states. Most of these variations, 
as well as a degree of confusion in some instances, 
center upon the liability and property-damage types 
of insurance coverage. With regard to school build- 
ings or other school property, fire, theft, and other 
types of damage insurance have long been established 
and it has generally been assumed that boards of 
education have authority, even where not required 
by law, to purchase such insurance. 

The actual liability of a school district for damages 
in case of accident is most vague in several of the 
states. Historically, school districts as agencies of 
state government have been immune to suits for 
liability (13, 14, 20). Whether or not a school district 
is immune from suit, it is generally held that a moral 
responsibility exists for any injuries to students or 
pedestrians or for property damage resulting from 
the operation of school-owned buses. An increasing 
number of states, in spite of the traditional immunity, 
have legally authorized school districts under certain 
circumstances to assume some degree of liability. 
Frequently this assumption of liability is limited to 
the extent of the insurance coverage, and minimum 
amounts of liability insurance that must be carried 
are specified (14, 17), But practice varies widely 
(14, 20). Some states forbid the use of school money 
for the purchase of liability insurance; some require 
school districts to carry this protection; and still 
others permit the carrying of such insurance but 
leave the matter wholly in the hands of local school 
administrative units. 

Further confusion exists with regard to the specific 
Provisions of liability insurance policies. Since the 
total amount of claims represents such a small por- 
tion of the premiums paid, insurance companies have 
been most willing to pay all claims. The actual legal 
obligation of insurance companies to pay claims, if 
they elected to refuse to do so, continues to be a 
question in some states, 

_As an outgrowth of these circumstances—immu- 
nity from liability, the assumption of moral respon- 
sibility in cases of injury, and the difference between 
costs _and claims—three states (Alabama, North 
Carolina, and Mississippi) have established a type 
pili insurance” Plan. Funds are appropriated in 

States in lieu of insurance” for the payment 
of claims. 

As the number of states requiring liability insur- 
ance has increased, more states have begun to require 
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school districts to carry property-damage insurance 
on publicly owned vehicles. The question of school 
districts’ liability is much the same with regard to 
property damage as has been indicated for personal 
injury claims (14). Here, too, there are marked dif- 
ferences among the states, ranging from those which 
require this type of insurance to those which forbid 
its purchase with school funds. 

Insurance coverage for privately owned vehicles 
used to transport students under contract is also 
specified by law in a majority of the states (17). 
Since private contractors are not covered by school- 
district immunity, they usually elect to protect them- 
selves from liability of all types regardless of state 
requirements or a lack of them. In a number of 
instances, if not otherwise regulated, boards of edu- 
cation include as provisions of the contract specifica- 
tions for the amount and types of insurance coverage 
to be carried, 

THE SCHOOL BUS DRIVER—SELECTION, 
TRAINING, AND SUPERVISION, It has frequently 
been emphasized that the school bus driver is the 
most important single factor in any student trans- 
portation program, especially with respect to safety 
(4, 10, 11, 13, 15). More accidents are traceable to 
drivers than to the mechanical failure of vehicles. 
The careful selection of drivers, the establishment of 
training programs, and close driver supervision are 
important aspects of every safe student-transportation 
operation. 

Selecting competent persons to drive school buses 
is difficult because in most places such employment 
is only a part-time job. Because the time require- 
ments for driving a school bus do not fit into the 
time schedule of their major occupation, many com- 
petent adults who might otherwise be interested are 
not available. A number of school systems have 
attacked this problem by using school bus drivers 
during the day for custodial or maintenance work, as 
lunchroom employees, or in some other way pro- 
viding full-time employment (13). 

The large majority of school bus drivers are male 
adults, although the number of women drivers has 
increased markedly in recent years. Every state has 
established a minimum age requirement for driving 
any type of motor vehicle and a number separately 
specify a minimum age for driving a school bus. A 
few states issue a special license for the school bus 
driver. In approximately half the states only adults 
can qualify. In several other states secondary-school 
Students are used extensively as school bus drivers 
and their performance record has been most satis- 
factory (10). Objections to the use of student drivers 
have frequently been raised on the grounds that they 
are too immature to assume the important responsi- 
bility of driving a school bus. Whether adult or 
Student drivers are used, there is evidence that those 
who have been trained properly are safer drivers than 
untrained persons, regardless of age (4, 10, 13, 15). 

Driving a school bus requires special skills and 
information that cannot be acquired by experience 
alone. The driver's relationships with his student 

e passengers are often held to be as important to the 
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total educational program as his skill in manipulating 
the vehicle. Most recognized training programs in- 
clude both instruction and practice in the skills 
needed under various conditions, with special atten- 
tion to the following: procedures for loading and 
unloading children at bus stops; a clear understand- 
ing of driver responsibilities and relationships to 
school personnel, students, and parents; and an iden- 
tification of all regulations and reports for which a 
driver is responsible (4, 13, 15). Various patterns 
have been developed with regard to sponsorship, 
operation, and type of participation in training pro- 
grams for school bus drivers. In more than half the 
states the state education department provides some, 
if not all, of this service (8, 16). Many training pro- 
grams include both beginning and experienced 
drivers. Many are continuous, in that supervision of 
bus drivers involves not only a close contact with 
day-to-day operation, but also frequent conferences, 
clinic-type discussions of problems, and a periodic 
follow-up of the training program throughout the 
year. 

SCHOOL BUS PURCHASING AND MAINTE- 
NANCE. The selection and purchase of transporta- 
tion equipment is an important consideration in any 
effective and economical student transportation pro- 
gram. Even a small fleet of school buses represents 
a substantial investment. Whereas most states have 
general regulations regarding major purchases made 
by school districts and require that bids be requested 
for all purchases over a specified amount (the amount 
is usually so low that bids are required for the pur- 
chase of a school bus), only in a few states are 
detailed procedures prescribed or is any specific plan 
for purchasing school buses in effect. Purchasing 
procedures vary widely, as do methods for financing 
new school buses. In only a few states is the state 
purchasing agency involved on either a mandatory 
or permissive basis. 

It is generally recommended that each bus pur- 
chased should be selected primarily in terms of the 
job it is to do—it must be adequate in size to 
accommodate the number of students for which it is 
purchased and of a type designed to operate under 
the conditions which prevail in the school district. 
Most states specify minimum construction standards 
that all school buses must meet for safety and utility. 
Generally school buses are purchased by competitive 
bids from distributors on detailed specifications. In 
some areas additional economies are obtained 
through some type of cooperative purchasing ar- 
rangement in which the orders of separate school 
districts are pooled on a county, regional, or state- 
wide basis. Those school systems able to purchase 
needed new buses during the late fall and winter 
months have found a somewhat favorable price ad- 
vantage and have discovered that the equipment is 
better assembled. 

The time when a new school bus is purchased is 
recommended as the time for proper servicing and 
maintenance to begin. Evidence clearly indicates that 
corrective maintenance is much more costly and 
much less satisfactory than preventive maintenance 
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(4, 5, 6, 13). The success of a preventive mainte- 
nance program depends entirely upon the early dis- 
covery and correction of all mechanical defects. 
Regularity of inspection and repair are recom- 
mended (5): daily, weekly, monthly, and annual 
inspections are suggested. To avoid overlooking 
certain items, it is further recommended that these 
inspections be guided by a check sheet in the hands 
of the mechanic and that separate records be kept 
for each bus in the fleet. Weekly inspection results 
and all repairs and services can thus be made a 
Part of the record of each bus (5, 6, 11), Such 
standards of achievement are not yet common prac- 
tice, however. In a number of states the highway 
patrol, department of motor vehicles, accident pre- 
vention bureau, or some other agency has some re- 
sponsibility for or cooperates with schools in the 
regular (usually annual) inspection of all school 
buses, 

E With the steadily increasing proportion of pub- 
licly owned school buses, school systems have moved 
rapidly to provide for the maintenance and servicing 
of their school bus fleets. School garages and shops 
and school-employed mechanics and servicemen have 
become common (4, 6, 13). It has generally been 
found that the quality of maintenance is better and 
that maintenance costs are less under such circum- 
stances, An adequate program of preventive main- 
tenance is seldom achieved otherwise. Most school 
systems which operate even a small fleet of buses 
have found it advantageous to have one or more 
spare buses which can be put into service while a 
regular bus is being repaired. The safety record, as 
well as the maintenance cost data, demonstrates the 
value of preventive maintenance efforts in those 
States and school systems where prevention is the 
guiding philosophy, 

BROADENING AND EXTENDING EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. The fleets of yellow 
school buses set into motion each school day to 
transport many millions of children represent an 
undertaking of great magnitude, one that is far more 
than Just a necessary auxiliary service. Student trans- 
Portation has not been developed merely as a con- 
venience to children living beyond a reasonable 
walking distance from school; it is essential to and 
an integral part of any philosophy which holds that 
all children should have access to adequate and 
appropriate educational opportunities (4, 13), 

Student transportation has made educational op- 
portunities available for large numbers of children 
who might otherwise have been deprived of them. 
One of the important developments in education, 
Particularly for the smaller communities and tural 
areas of this country, has been the reorganization of 
small school districts into more effective administra- 
tive units and the consolidation of school attendance 
centers (13). These developments have been de- 
pendent upon the student transportation service. 
District Teorganization, school consolidation, ana 
oe transportation have developed together. They 
Rh i Tesponsible for modern school buildings, 

teachers, more adequately equipped class- 
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rooms, an opportunity for rural children to attend 
secondary school, expanded curricular opportunities, 
health and guidance services, lunch programs, im- 
proved library facilities, educational programs for 
adults, and many other benefits. 

But the contributions of student transportation to 
improved educational opportunities far exceed those 
resulting from stronger districts and larger schools. 
It has increased the safety of children in their travel 
to and from school, protected their health, and im- 
proved their attendance. It has greatly increased the 
opportunity for handicapped children to attend 
school (13). The school bus has been found unusu- 
ally adaptable for educational trips, thus providing 
many opportunities for learning outside the class- 
room. It is a practical laboratory for developing 
discipline, tolerance, and good habits of citizenship. 
School buses have come to be almost essential to 
interscholastic competitions and activities—athletics, 
music festivals, exchange programs, dramatics, and 
a variety of others. Their use to transport groups of 
participants to county and state fair programs, camp- 
ing and outdoor education activities, teacher orienta- 
tion programs, and an almost limitless range of other 
activities has demonstrated the educational potential 
of school buses. The evidence is indeed great that 
student transportation and the extended use of school 
buses have given new dimensions to educational pro- 
grams. But for the country as a whole, the potential 
as yet has only been sampled. The major contribu- 
tions may yet remain to be discovered. 

DECEMBER 1957 SHIRLEY Cooper 
Howard A. Dawson 
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VALIDITY 


Before a test can be used, it is necessary to make 
Certain that the intended interpretation of the test 
Score is justifiable. The process of gathering evidence 
to determine what a test score means is called vali- 
dation, By means of such research, the test developer 
Or user determines how well the proposed interpre- 
tation accounts for scores on the test. The more 
fully and confidently a test can be interpreted, the 
Sreater is its validity. 

The process of validation is not confined to tests. 
Any scientific hypothesis must be validated, and so 
Must any practical interpretation made by an admin- 
istrator or teacher, or, for that matter, any percep- 
tion or judgment about everyday events (10, p. 17- 
21, p. 231-46). The validation of such statements 


Projective 
e ‘¥Pes of aptitude tests. 
Any given test may be used in many ways and 
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may be given many interpretations. An arithmetic 
test may be used to predict success in high-school 
science, to help assign marks in a course, or to 
analyze a student's performance and point out his 
particular weaknesses. Each use calls for a somewhat 
different interpretation and leads to a different type 
of decision. The test might be highly satisfactory 
for one purpose and quite inadequate for the others. 
It is therefore necessary to validate a test with refer- 
ence to each particular purpose for which it is to be 
used. It is incorrect to ask “Is this test valid?” since 
any test is valid for certain purposes and not for 
others. 

The person who develops and publishes an educa- 
tional or psychological test is expected to include in 
the test manual as much information on its validity 
as possible. The manual should state the interpreta- 
tions of the test which he believes to be justified 
(his claims regarding its validity), and the evidence 
supporting such interpretations, The user can obtain 
further information from published research on the 
test. Just what information a manual should offer is 
outlined in two publications (1, 2) prepared by lead- 
ing professional organizations. 

We may distinguish three ways in which tests are 
used. Each employs somewhat different interpreta- 
tions and calls for a different type of evidence re- 
garding validity. (a) Tests may be used to predict 
performance under a specific treatment. This is the 
common use of aptitude tests in selection. In selecting 
among applicants for engineering school, for exam- 
ple, the tester attempts to predict future performance 
in one particular course and institution. A less spe- 
cific prediction is generally required in evaluation 
and guidance, however. The high-school counselor 
may wish to estimate a boy's chance of success in 
engineering even though he does not know what 
engineering school he will go to, or which among 
many engineering jobs he will later enter. (b) Tests 
may be used in deciding which treatment is appropri- 
ate for a person, as in diagnosis and placement. One 
example is the testing of a poor reader to identify 
appropriate remedial procedures. Another is the use 
of tests in helping a student choose between a college 
Preparatory and a general academic curriculum. (c) 
Tests may be used to describe performance in terms 
of general concepts, as for example when an instru- 
ment evaluates how well a class “understands the 
number system.” In studying factors leading to suc- 
cess of administrators, a psychologist may estimate 
the strength of a psychological attribute such as 
“repressed hostility." Sometimes the concepts by 
which behavior is described are relatively concrete 
(for example, typing speed, size of Spanish vocabu- 
Mey); “at other times they are abstract constructs 

any educational objectives and man: Psychological 
traits fall in the latter category. 4 
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formance be given a particular treatment is verified 
experimentally by comparing the progress of students 
given this treatment with that of similar students 
given some other treatment. These validation meth- 
ods are “criterion-oriented.” When a test is used 
descriptively rather than to predict performance in 
a particular situation, no such tangible criterion 
exists. Validation then requires a combination of 
evidence and logic. One approach, referred to as 
“content validation,” demonstrates that the test 
items represent the content which the test is intended 
to measure. This approach serves when a test is 
regarded as a sample of performance in a definite 
area, such as the arithmetic combinations. When the 
construct is defined more abstractly, it is necessary 
to integrate evidence from many sources; such analy- 
sis is called “construct validation.” 

CRITERION-ORIENTED VALIDATION. When- 
ever a test is used to make a decision about a person, 
the interpreter in effect predicts that this decision 
will lead to a better outcome than any alternative 
decision. The accuracy of such predictions or recom- 
mendations must be determined by a follow-up study. 
Adequate statistical follow-up requires that a reason- 
ably large number of persons take the test and that 
all of them then be given the same treatment. For 
example, one validates a test intended to predict 
success in engineering by observing the subsequent 
performance of persons with different scores who 
enter that field. It is difficult to make a comparable 
follow-up in advertising because relatively few per- 
sens enter this field and there is no standardized 
training program or job specification. 

A critical step in the follow-up study is the choice 
of a criterion, that is, of the measure of outcome by 
which the decision is evaluated. The criteria most 
commonly used are ratings by instructors or super- 
visors, measures of course achievement or job profi- 
ciency, and reports by the individual regarding his 
own satisfaction. The criterion should be a reliable 
and unbiased picture of the performance which con- 
cerns the decision maker. See PREDICTION and 
TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS, 

Although a follow-up study extending over a 
period of time is required to validate predictions, 
some other interpretations can be validated by com- 
paring test scores with a criterion gathered at the 
same time, Such “concurrent validation,” as distin- 
guished from “predictive validation” (2), is used to 
determine whether one measure can substitute for 
another which is more costly or otherwise unsatis- 
factory. The question may be raised whether an 
English test in which the student chooses the better 
of two versions of a sentence measures the same 
ability as does a conventional composition on a set 
topic. Administering both tests to the same students 
indicates how well the easily scored test agrees with 
the essay measure. Concurrent validation was used 
early in the development of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank to demonstrate that interest scores 
could separate, for example, adult physicians from 
men in general; twenty years of further research 
were required before Strong could present evidence 


that interest scores of college freshmen predict their 
adult professions (24). 

A prediction or recommended decision may be 
compared with later outcome by many different 
statistical techniques. The most common method, 
correlation, yields a so-called “validity coefficient.” 
In interpreting the coefficient one must take into 
account the range of the sample on which the val- 
idity coefficient is obtained. Validity is much lower 
in a select group than in an unselected group; a test 
which is highly useful for skimming off the cream 
of medical-school applicants may have a very low 
correlation with medical grades among the few high- 
level men who pass the screen, Many follow-up 
studies perforce use such curtailed samples. Judg- 
ments as to the worth of a test must be based pri- 
marily not on the observed coefficient, but on the 
coefficient that would be expected in another sample 
representative of the group about whom decisions 
are to be made. Particularly when many tests are 
tried as possible predictors, the validity of the best 
test or combination of tests must be verified on a 
second sample. This is called “cross-validation” 
(21). 

The validity coefficient alone does not indicate 
how much benefit the test yields. To be useful, a 
test must lead to better decisions than could be 
made without it. Brogden (6, 7, 8, 9), Cronbach 
and Gleser (11), and Goodman (15) have recently 
applied utility theory to the evaluation of predictions 
and strategies for using test information. According 
to this theory, the various possible outcomes of a 
decision must be explicitly ordered in terms of some 
scale of utility such as monetary gain, contribution 
to the institution, or the like, in order to state rigor- 
ously the benefit contributed by a testing procedure. 
Sometimes a predictor with a validity coefficient of 
:30 makes an important contribution, and sometimes 
one with a validity coefficient of .60 is not worth 
using. In evaluating a testing procedure one must 
consider the nature and gravity of the decisions to 
be made, the strategy to be used in making decisions, 
the adequacy of decisions based on information 
available if the test were not used, and the cost of 
testing (11, 19). According to Taylor and Russell 
(25), when one is selecting a relatively small per- 
centage from the total number of applicants a test 
correlating as low as .30 with the criterion permits 
substantial improvement in the efficiency of selection. 
No matter how valid the test, selection combined 
with adaptation of the treatment to fit the selected 
group is preferable to selection alone (11). A test 
of substantial predictive validity contributes little 
to decisions if it duplicates information which is 
already available; for example, college aptitude tests 
characteristically correlate highly with records of 
high-school Performance and therefore make only a 
modest contribution to decisions, 

In placement and classification, it is important that 
the test have “differential validity.” In these decisions 
One seeks the best treatment for the individual, and 
the test must therefore Predict the difference between 
the outcomes any person could expect under the 
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various treatments. When two or more treatments 
are under consideration, a test which validly predicts 
success under all the treatments does not tell which 
treatment is better for the individual and therefore 
has limited value in decision making (9). 

Highly effective prediction procedures can be de- 
veloped in particular local situations by developing 
special tests and combining them with suitable 
weights. For educational and vocational guidance, 
however, one desires generally valid predictions. A 
test or prediction formula developed for a specific 
institution may not predict similar outcomes in an- 
other institution. The American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination was used for many 
years as a predictor of college marks, and most 
colleges found that the best prediction was obtained 
by averaging the test score with the student's stand- 
ing in his high-school class, A study at the University 
of Minnesota, however, found that this general 
formula was a rather poor predictor. For quite un- 
explained reasons, the test added nothing to predic- 
tion of grades in that university after high-school 
rank had been taken into account (23). 

Unfortunately, validities of even the best current 
tests vary substantially in different settings. For ex- 
ample, among ten ninth-grade mathematics classes 
in several states, the correlations of the DAT Numer- 
ical Reasoning Test with course marks ranged from 
.27, very poor prediction, to .60, very good (3). 
There is evidence that the aptitude requirements of 
a mathematics course differ according to the way the 
course is taught (16). Therefore, although evidence 
reported in the test manual helps one to choose tests 
for tryout in his own institution, he should gather 
local validation data. 

CONTENT VALIDATION. As Ebel (14, p. 269) 
has said, “In passing judgment on the content validity 
of an educational achievement test one asks, ‘To 
what extent does this test require demonstration by 
the student of the achievements which constitute the 
Objectives of instructions in this area?" 

Some tests can be thought of as representative 
samples of performance in a defined class of situa- 
tions. To evaluate instruction in French, it is appro- 
priate to test the student's acquaintance with the 
words which persons at his level of development 
should know. In order to draw a sample, the collec- 
tion of words he should know must be carefully 
specified, either by pointing to a particular curricu- 
lum, textbook, or authoritative list of words, or by 
indicating the situation from which the words are 
to be taken (for example, words used in Parisian 
daily newspapers). If the total collection or “uni- 
verse” is explicitly defined, the test constructor can 
randomly sample from the collection to choose test 
words. The test is then regarded as having content 
validity, since it manifestly represents the material 
that the test was intended to cover. 

Such sampling methods are rarely completely 
formalized (17). In constructing a social-studies test, 
the designer often prepares an outline of the content 
and objectives of the course and obtains agreement 
of curriculum experts as to the importance of these 
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topics. Since he cannot sample from a finite collec- 
tion of possible items, he develops a sufficient num- 
ber of items to give each portion of the outline 
its proper emphasis. A similar method may be used 
to develop measures of attitudes and other noncogni- 
tive variables. 

When tests are constructed according to a careful 
sampling of content, a statistical analysis is often 
the basis for final selection of items. The test de- 
signer correlates the score on the item with the total 
score on the test, or uses some equivalent method, 
and discards those items which yield low correlations 
(13). Such item analysis has important advantages; 
particularly, it draws attention to items which are 
so ambiguous or so difficult that success is a matter 
of chance rather than knowledge. Used mechani- 
cally, however, this procedure alters the content of 
the test so that it no longer represents the original 
universe. An important topic may be eliminated 
from the test if knowledge of the topic is uncorre- 
lated with knowledge of the remaining material. To 
preserve content validity, items eliminated on statisti- 
cal grounds must be replaced by other items cover- 
ing the same content. 

Although careful definition and sampling of test 
content provides a much better test than does hap- 
hazard collection of items, the user cannot be certain 
that a test so constructed is suitable for his purposes 
In the first place, the “universe” defined by the test 
constructor may not be that which interests the test 
user. A standardized history test covering the period 
of discovery and exploration is likely to emphasize 
all the periods of exploration and all important 
geographical areas equally. A particular school in 
the Mississippi Valley, however, may concentrate 
instruction primarily on the French colonizers, and 
a school in the Southwest may give chief attention 
to Cortez and Coronado. The standard test would 
then measure the students’ knowledge of the facts 
covered in schools generally, but would not reveal 
how much they had gained from the specialized 
local curriculum. In educational evaluation, the “cur- 
ricular validity” of a test is judged by comparing 
the objectives and content chosen by the test con- 
structor with the objectives and content considered 
important by the teacher (26). 

A more fundamental difficulty is that a test cover- 
ing a certain body of content May not test the 
Psychological processes which it should. A given 
body of content may be “known” in many different 
ways. Knowledge of a French word is shown by 
giving an English synonym, by choosing the best of 
several definitions, by using the word in a sentence, 
and so on. These performances may not be highly 
correlated. Which type of knowledge should be tested 
depends upon the objective of instruction. In order 
to judge the content validity of a test, the Prospective 
user must know what behavior he wants to develop. 
Then he can examine whether the test items elicit 
the response he wishes to observe. 

Many types of intellectual development may be 
tested in connection with any specific body of con- 
tent. Most of the intellectual outcomes which con- 
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cern educational testers are illustrated and classified 
in Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (4). This 
classification distinguishes among knowledge, com- 
prehension, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation, each 
of which requires a different sort of test. A test which 
measures knowledge alone would not evaluate fairly 
a course where much time had been spent in develop- 
ing other types of thinking. 

Even the most careful logical analysis leaves a 
need for empirical validation. Examination of the 
apparent content of a test does not necessarily dis- 
close its psychological content. By “psychological 
content” we refer to the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish high scorers from low scorers. If an arith- 
metic reasoning test, for example, involves complex 
statements of problems, the main determiner of the 
score may be intelligence or reading comprehension 
rather than mastery of arithmetic. Many tests which 
appear to call for one behavior actually measure 
something quite different. Although the test pur- 
chaser ordinarily cannot carry out extensive psycho- 
logical studies to determine the true meaning of a 
test, he should recognize that logical analysis is only 
part of the validation process and should supplement 
logical analysis with a study of whatever empirical 
data are available in the manual or elsewhere (20). 
The teacher can learn much about the test by having 
a few students work the problems aloud, or by hav- 
ing them retrace their mental processes after the 
test is finished. From such observations, one may 
identify the sources of difficulty which distinguish 
low from high scorers (5, 18). 

CONSTRUCT VALIDATION. When a test is 
used to describe an individual, the description is 
ordinarily couched in abstract terms such as “intel- 
ligence,” “flexibility,” or “carefulness.” Each such 
construct refers to a trait or habit which a person 
may be expected to exhibit in a considerable variety 
of situations. Although many situations give evidence 
regarding a characteristic such as “critical thinking 
ability,” no one set of observations may be regarded 
as a criterion of this ability. Since scores cannot be 
compared to a definite criterion, indirect analysis is 
necessary to determine whether the proposed inter- 
pretation is justified. 

Construct validation begins with a clear specifica- 
tion of the meaning of the construct (12, 22). The 
construct is usually specified by setting forth a num- 
ber of propositions or theoretical statements indicat- 
ing, for example, how “flexible” persons are expected 
to differ from persons who are not “flexible.” Once 
this theoretical definition of the construct is accepted, 
the test is validated as a measure of “flexibility” by 
showing that persons with high scores do differ as 
specified from those with low scores. An investigator 
might define “flexibility” in terms of the following 
expectations, among others: artists will be more 
flexible than nonartists; flexible persons will relearn 
a maze rapidly when the goal is shifted to a new 
Position; flexible persons exposed to propaganda will 
shift their attitudes more rapidly than will nonflex- 
ible persons. He can then determine whether a cer- 
tain test measures flexibility, so conceived, by investi- 
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gating whether high scorers on the test exhibit the 
expected behaviors. 

The statements which define a construct can take 
many forms, and there are correspondingly many 
methods of construct validation. These include com- 
parison of average scores of distinct groups, correla- 
tion of this test with other tests, observation of the 
process of test performance, and study of correla- 
tions between items or item-test correlations. Factor 
analysis of collections of tests has particular promi- 
nence in this type of validation. As construct valida- 
tion progresses, the investigator discovers what vari- 
ables account for scores on the test and estimates 
more closely the relative importance of these vari- 
ables. Construct validation determines where the test 
fits into psychological or educational theory. It 
essentially requires the test interpreter to develop a 
theory about the test score, and this can be a very 
complex scientific undertaking. 

In education, construct validation is especially im- 
portant in connection with some of the less tradi- 
tional outcomes, such as “freedom from prejudice.” 
A test of prejudiced thinking can be validated only 
indirectly because it applies to no circumscribed 
body of content and can be checked against no single 
criterion. To verify that the test measures what it 
should, we must first inquire how much the scores 
depend upon reading ability, knowledge of historical 
facts, and other presumably irrelevant achievements. 
We must check whether the person is expressing his 
own convictions or is repeating statements he has 
heard the teacher make. We must determine whether 
the test measures a generalized prejudice or reflects 
prejudice on certain specific issues. Evidence on such 
points is needed before the test can be confidently 
used to evaluate instruction. Similar questions arise 
in connection with tests of artistic judgment, reason- 
ing abilities, character, and personal-social adjust- 
ment. 

No general statement can be made as to which of 
the three types of validation is most important. 
Testers concerned with specific practical decisions, 
such as classification of military recruits or selection 
of students for a particular course, are primarily 
interested in predictive validity. Those engaged in 
personality diagnosis, guidance, or psychological re- 
search, where understanding of the variables meas- 
ured is more important than any single decision, are 
primarily interested in construct validity. In evaluat- 
ing a program of instruction, the educator gives first 
attention to the content validity of the tests, although 
for many objectives construct validity must also be 
investigated. 

Since any published test is used for a great variety 
of purposes, information on all types of validity is 
welcome. At the same time, one cannot expect the 
test developer to anticipate all the many purposes of 
users. “Technical Recommendations for Psychologi- 
cal Tests and Diagnostic Techniques” (2) requires 
only that “the manual should report the validity of 
each type of inference for which a test is recom- 
mended. If validity of some recommended interpre- 
tation has not been tested, that fact should be made 
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clear.” The ultimate judgment as to the validity of 
the test must be made by the user, who alone can 
decide whether the evidence indicates that the test 
is suitable for his unique purposes and situation. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education is education for work—any 
kind of work which the individual finds congenial 
and for which society has a need. Vocational educa- 
tion is specialized education as distinguished from 
general education. The American Vocational Associ- 
ation (2) has defined vocational education as educa- 
tion designed to develop skills, abilities, understand- 
ings, attitudes, work habits, and appreciations needed 
by workers to enter and make progress in employ- 
ment on a useful and productive basis. 

The work in which people are engaged ranges 
from menial tasks, which are predominately manual 
in nature, to intellectual pursuits, which make greater 
demands upon the mental capacities of the worker; 
vocational education includes the whole spectrum of 
employment wherever specialized education is needed 
for such employment. For certain types of employ- 
ment the amount of specialized education is rela- 
tively small and largely manipulative in nature, as, 
for example, in assembly-line work; for other types 
of employment extensive preparation is needed in- 
volving insights and understandings frequently com- 
bined with manipulative skills, as, for example, the 
work of physicians and engineers. Education for 
work can be provided through organized vocational 
education programs in the schools or through similar 
programs in business, industry, and agriculture. Spe- 
cialized education for work of a less-skilled variety 
is frequently accomplished on the job; education for 
work demanding competencies of a higher order is 
usually provided through organized vocational edu- 
cation programs on the secondary, community col- 
lege, technical institute, college, or university level. 

Education for work is of two kinds: (a) that 
which is provided prior to employment for the pur- 
pose of preparing a person to enter employment, and 
(b) that which is provided after one has entered 
employment for the purpose of developing a higher 
degree of competence in the worker. In cooperative 
occupational training programs, including apprentice 
training, the pre-employment and in-service phases 
of education for work are combined. ?re-employ- 
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ment education for work is usually offered in the 
day school on a full-time basis, while in-service 
vocational training is generally provided on a part- 
time basis through adult evening-school courses. 

A more restricted concept of vocational education 
is held by some who take the position that vocational 
education is limited to those forms of education 
which qualify for special aid from our national 
vocational education acts. The federal policies gov- 
erning the administration of these acts (53) limit 
vocational education to instruction which is “of less 
than college grade” and “under public supervision 
and control.” Since the federal acts were intended 
to promote and develop certain forms of vocational 
education in specified occupational categories and 
under certain specific conditions, these acts and the 
policies governing the administration of them do not 
form an adequate basis for a definition of vocational 
education or for a description of the scope and 
content of education for work. 

Vocational education should not be confused with 
the practical arts; the former is specialized education, 
while the latter is general education. The distinguish- 
ing feature is the purpose: the purpose of a voca- 
tional education course or curriculum is to prepare 
the student for employment or progression in a 
specific occupation; the practical arts courses are 
designed for the purpose of broadening the general 
education of children, youth, and adults. For ex- 
ample, vocational-industrial education is designed to 
Prepare the learner for employment in industry or 
to advance in the industrial occupation in which he 
is already employed; industrial arts is designed to 
educate boys and girls (and men. and women) to 
live more effectively in a world which is influenced 
by industry and technology. Byram and Wenrich 
(11, Ch. 7) have made an analysis of the character- 
istics of vocational education and the practical arts 
for the purpose of identifying similarities and differ- 
ences. 

Since industrial, agricultural, business, and home- 
making education are discussed elsewhere in this 
volume, no attempt is made here to report on re- 
search which has specific applicability to only one 
of the vocational areas. An attempt will be made 
to report significant research which has been done 
in the field of vocational education and which touches 
on two or more of the major fields. 

NEED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. A 
defensible program of vocational education should 
recognize the needs that arise within the individual 
as he grows, develops, and matures; but at the same 
time it should serve the needs of society of which 
the individual is a member. These needs are not in 
conflict, especially in a democratic society; they are 
reciprocal in nature, and therefore inseparable. Per- 
sonal needs are, to a large extent, the result of social 
demands, and social demands are the outgrowth of 
an accumulation of personal needs. 

Most people in a democracy believe it is every 
individual's right to reach the limits of his capabil- 
ities. A democracy assumes no predetermination of 
the good life for some and a poor life for others; 
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we do not separate our work from our culture. Work- 
ing is regarded as a desirable activity for all able- 
bodied individuals and a necessary ingredient of good 
citizenship. Keller (26) defines a number of concep- 
tions of work, reviews the history of work, shows 
the relationship of work to democracy, and then 
points out that there are many needs of the individ- 
ual, in addition to the need for money, which every 
person in a democracy hopes to have satisfied 
through his work. Included among these are the 
satisfactions which come from a job well done, the 
desire for mastery of others, status with one’s peers, 
and a desire to create. 

Numerous studies have been done in an attempt 
to discover the problems and needs common to 
youth. Doane (14) found that high-school youth 
were most concerned about problems of vocational 
choice and placement. He also noted a significant 
tendency for boys, as their age increased, to become 
increasingly concerned about problems of prepara. 
tion for employment. Havighurst (20) has suggested 
the notion of “developmental tasks” which an indi- 
vidual must achieve in order to be happy and well 
adjusted. He lists ten developmental tasks with which 
boys and girls are generally confronted during the 
period of adolescence. Included among them are 
achieving assurance of economic independence, and 
selecting and preparing for an occupation. The prob- 
lems, needs, interests, and concerns of youth can be 
appraised through the use of questionnaires, in- 
terest inventories, problem check lists, survey check 
lists, surveys of hobbies, part-time employment 
surveys, and follow-up studies of graduates and school- 
leavers. 

Research indicates that the individual's need for 
vocational education cannot be permanently satisfied 
through programs operated on the secondary level. 
The need for education for work persists throughout 
adult life. Changes in the individual's interests, as 
well as changes in the requirements of the job, make 
vocational education a lifelong need. Havighurst's 
studies (20) also point out the need for adult voca- 
tional education. Nicholson (38) analyzed motivat- 
ing factors influencing adults to attend school and 
Points out the fact that adults, especially men, have 
a need for technical or specialized knowledge related 
to their present occupations or to prepare them for 
other occupations. 

Those responsible for Planning and Operating vo- 
cational education Programs must be sensitive also 
to society’s need for trained manpower. Manpower 
is not simply a matter of numbers of individuals 
willing and available to Produce the goods and 
services needed. The manpower of any nation is the 
sum of the abilities, the training, and hence the 
skills, of its individual citizens, Manpower deficien- 
cles are a serious threat to the welfare and security 
of Our nation, especially in times of national and 
international emergencies. Until recently any inten- 
sive and systematic study of society's need for man- 
Power has been limited to studies done by states 
and local communities, and then the interest usually 
has been shown only by those elements of industry 
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and business in which acute manpower shortages 
occurred. It being recognized that manpower is 
our most critical resource, the National Manpower 
Council was esiablished in 1951, with the aid of 
Ford Foundation funds, to stimulate the improved 
utilization of the nation’s manpower resources dur- 
ing a period of national crisis and increasing military 
and economic mobilization. This Council has as its 
objectives to appraise continually the problems and 
policies bearing upon manpower utilization and to 
analyze and report thereon to policy-makers and to 
the public in order that our current and future poli- 
cies and plans will rest upon a sound and scientific 
basis. The National Manpower Council has done a 
number of studies and has released several reports 
(32, 33) which should serve to advise the nation on 
ways in which individual abilities can best be devel- 
oped and utilized for the well-being of the country 
and the individuals themselves. It is anticipated that 
the proportion of women in the labor force will 
increase in the next ten years; a study by the National 
Manpower Council (34) defines the problem and 
makes recommendations for the training and utiliza- 
tion of women. 

State-wide studies of the need for vocational and 
technical education to satisfy manpower require- 
ments have been made in a number of states, in- 
cluding Louisiana (18), New York (30), Ohio (39), 
Pennsylvania (41), and Rhode Island (42, 43). 
Studies of need are sometimes limited to a particular 
phase of education for work; for example, the New 
York State study was limited to technical education 
and formed the basis for the establishment of a 
number of technical institutes in that state. Texas 
has done a thorough study of the need for vocational 
adult education (51). 

For purposes of planning local programs of voca- 
tional education, more specific information is needed 
in regard to the kind and character of the manpower 
needs of the community served by a particular 
school or school district. Surveys made in order to 
determine the specific nature of manpower needs 
for purposes of planning vocational training pro- 
grams are sometimes done on a county or regional 
basis. In 1954 a cooperative study of the need for 
vocational education in Erie County, New York 
(55), was published. Similar studies have been done 
in Nassau County, New York (37), and Lane 
County, Oregon (40). Many local communities have 
assessed their needs for trained manpower through 
occupational surveys and follow-up studies. An ex- 
ample of a community occupational survey is that 
done by Atteberry (7) for the Kansas City labor 
market area. Methods and techniques for conducting 
community occupational surveys have been analyzed 
by a group of graduate students under the direction 
of Anderson (5). Mississippi State College has pub- 
lished a handbook of suggested techniques for con- 
ducting community occupational surveys and follow- 
up studies (29), and Campion (12) developed for 
the National Council of City Administrators of 
Vocational Education a check sheet outlining criteria 

“for the establishment of new vocational courses. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. In the early history of civilized man, people 
probably learned to work through a trial-and-error 
method. Later, a man acquired work skills and un- 
derstandings by being told how and by being shown 
—frequently by father to son. The apprenticeship 
method of teaching a person to work was really an 
extension of the paternal arrangement; here the 
learner was placed with a craftsman, other than his 
father, who not only took over the instructional 
duties, but treated the boy as his own son. These 
casual methods of preparing people for work have 
gradually been replaced by planned and organized 
vocational education programs, some of them in 
industry, some in public schools, and others through 
the combined efforts of industry and education. 
Roberts (44) has done a study of the development 
of education for work from prehistoric days to the 
present time. 

Development in the United States. From the 
colonial period through the nineteenth century the 
principal means of training men to work, including 
many of the professions, was a kind of apprentice- 
ship. Although colleges were established primarily 
for the training of ministers, as the character of the 
economic and social life of the country changed they 
developed chiefly as professional schools. With the 
establishment of state universities, which were much 
more utilitarian in their point of view than the earlier 
colleges, professional education developed rapidly 
and offerings were expanded to include vocations 
other than the learned professions. The Morrill Act 
in 1862 provided for the establishment of the land- 
grant colleges and contributed much toward the 
establishment of training in the agricultural and 
mechanical occupations as a function of American 
public education. During this same period there 
developed what is known as the polytechnic institute 
designed to teach youth how to make practical appli- 
cations of the physical sciences to the economic life 
of the country; these schools, for the most part, 
became engineering colleges, though many of them 
have retained their original names. 

The development of organized vocational educa- 
tion of less than college grade has been similar, in 
many respects, to that just described for the “higher 
occupations”; that is, it started with some form of 
apprenticeship, this was followed by the establish- 
ment of private vocational schools, and finally public 
vocational schools or programs were established. 
While private and public schools for the training of 
workers in agriculture, homemaking, business, and 
industry were developed to a large extent before 
1917, the passage of the first national vocational act 
in that year (the Smith-Hughes Act) gave consid- 
erable impetus to the further development of voca- 
tional schools and programs. Mays (28, Ch. 3) gives 
the historical background of modern vocational edu- 
cation in the United States. Keller (26, Ch. 3) gives 
an interpretative history of vocational education. An 
interesting and informative study has been reported 
by Mays (27) in which the history of vocational 
education from 1845 to 1945 was traced through 
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recorded speeches and writings of “general educa- 
tors.” A most detailed and comprehensive study of 
the development of vocational education in the 
United States was done by Hawkins and others (21), 
who traced the development from pre-colonial days 
through World War II, with special emphasis on the 
federal government's participation in vocational ed- 
ucation programs. 

Development in Other Countries. The research 
done by Bennett (8, 9) on the history of manual 
education includes the development of education for 
and through work from before the Renaissance 
through 1917. Starting with savages, who learned to 
work by unconscious imitation, and barbaric peoples, 
who learned through conscious imitation, he de- 
scribes the values which the ancient Jews placed 
upon work and the attitude of the Greeks toward 
manual pursuits. He also shows the influence which 
the early Christian monks had on the development 
of work and preparation for work. Bennett recounts 
the contributions of Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, Froebel, DellaVos, Salomon, 
Salicis, Kerschensteiner, and many other early edu- 
cators who laid the foundations for vocational edu- 
cation in Russia, Scandinavia, France, Germany, 
England, and Italy. 

The development of vocational education in Euro- 
pean countries, and in fact throughout the world, 
received considerable impetus during and following 
World War II. The race between countries in the 
production of the implements of war, and the desire 
and need for economic rehabilitation immediately 
following the war, may account for this upsurge of 
interest in vocational preparation. The United States 
has given a substantial amount of aid for the devel- 
opment of vocational education programs in foreign 
countries, primarily for the purpose of strengthening 
the free and uncommitted nations against Com- 
munism. These programs have sometimes been car- 
tied on under independent auspices such as the 
American Federation of the Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training. Most of the assistance 
provided has been furnished through governmental 
agencies operating programs such as the Marshall 
Plan, Foreign Operations Administration, Point Four, 
and Mutual Security Administration. These programs 
are now centered, for the most part, in our State 
Department in the division known as the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. Hundreds of vo- 
cational educators from the United States have spent 
from one month to several years in other countries 
for the purpose of helping them establish and further 
develop vocational education programs. 

Trends and developments in foreign countries in 
regard to vocational education can be gleaned from 
the International Yearbooks of Education; the 1955 
edition of the Yearbook (23) includes reports from 
69 countries and provides ample evidence of the fact 
that there is continued rapid expansion of vocational 
education. 

ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Although this article deals primarily with 
Public vocational schools and programs, it should 
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be recognized that there are many other public and 
private agencies, institutions, and organizations en- 
gaged in the task of providing vocational education. 
Much of the vocational training needed for the 
simpler types of work is obtained on the job as 
incidental learning. In addition, business and industry 
operate their own organized training programs (and 
in some cases, schools) for the purpose of training 
new employees and upgrading experienced workers. 
Many workers receive their training in private 
schools operated for profit, especially in such fields 
as secretarial work, cosmetology, barbering, and cer- 
tain trade and technical fields. Still others learn the 
skills and understandings needed for work through 
correspondence courses. Finally, much vocational ed- 
ucation is provided through nonschool governmental 
agencies such as the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
the United States Maritime Service, United States 
Coast Guard, the Army, the Navy, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Other govern: 
mental agencies which, in part at least, came into 
existence in order to meet a need for vocational 
training, but had only temporary existence, were 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, 1933 to 1942; the 
National Youth Administration, 1935 to 1943; and 
the Works Progress Administration, 1939 to 1942, 
A description of the vocational education programs 
operated by these and other nonschool governmental 
agencies is given by Emerson (36, p. 297-317). This 
article, however, is concerned primarily with voca- 
tional education programs operated by the public- 
school systems of the states, 

The administration of public-school vocational ed- 
ucation programs is handled through local school 
systems, county school systems, regional or area 
schools serving two or more local communities, and 
state departments of education, Since many local 
communities are too small to provide the special 
equipment and specialized personnel needed to con- 
duct an adequate program of vocational education, 
the county or area type of organization seems to 
Provide an adequate solution. In those states where 
vocational, including technical, programs are oper- 
ated by the state department of education, the 
schools are geographically located so that they will 
serve youth and adults in all areas of the state, and 
in so far as the service area of each school is con- 
cerned they are, in effect, regional or area schools. 
Regardless of the size of the political subdivision— 
local community, county, area, state—responsible 
for the administration of vocational education, the 
units they operate fall into one or more of the fol- 
lowing categories: secondary schools, usually Grades 
IX through XII or X through XII: community col- 
leges and technical institutes; and adult-education 
programs. 

Traditionally the American high school has had 
as its primary purpose the preparation of youth for 
college. Often the administrators and faculties of 
these college-preparatory high schools were not in- 
terested in, and sometimes even were hostile toward, 
the inclusion of vocational education curriculums 
designed to provide specialized education for those © 
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who wished to enter employment immediately upon 
leaving high school. As a result, there developed in 
many communities a number of high schools, each 
designed to serve a special purpose, some preparing 
youth for college, others preparing youth for direct 
employment. Although it is recognized that there are 
some advantages to be gained by operating special 
schools to serve the specialized needs of youth, it 
is also recognized that certain advantages would 
accrue to both the individual and society by having 
all youth of secondary-school age in a particular 
community or neighborhood attend the same school, 
provided that in this school youth might have the 
opportunity to pursue their specialized interests and 
obtain the kind of education which would best serve 
their purposes. Such a school has frequently been 
termed a comprehensive high school. Keller (25) 
studied the comprehensive high school, both from 
the point of view of the literature on this subject 
and through personal visits to nearly eighty high 
schools all across the United States. He concluded 
that the trend is not toward the comprehensive high 
school, but rather toward the use of the word “com- 
prehensive” for what we already have had in educa- 
tion, He considers comprehensiveness to be a matter 
of degree and on the basis of his observations con- 
cludes that few high schools in the country offer 
enough variety of both academic and vocational 
work to warrant any statement that they are prepared 
to give education for all American youth and there- 
fore are comprehensive, Keller considers a fully 
comprehensive high school to be one that combines 
all the best features of an academic high school and 
a vocational high school. Secondary-level vocational 
education is provided in specialized vocational high 
schools (usually found in the larger cities) and in 
so-called comprehensive high schools. The compre- 
hensive high schools are usually operated by the 
local community, but specialized vocational schools 
may be operated by the local community, a county 
school system (as in New Jersey), or a state depart- 
ment of education (as in Connecticut). Research is 
needed to discover better designs for the administra- 
tion of comprehensive secondary schools. 

Two significant trends have resulted in an increas- 
ing emphasis on post-high-school vocational educa- 
tion. First, there has been a steady trend toward a 
larger percentage of youth seeking more years of 
education. This trend has been accelerated recently, 
in part because of the second trend, which is an 
increasing number of jobs in our labor force requir- 
ing more education and training for satisfactory 
performance; this second trend is the outgrowth of 
technological developments in business, industry, and 
agriculture, and the increasing complexity of our 
social and political organizations. In order to satisfy 
the needs created by these trends, programs designed 
to provide occupational preparation have developed 
at an increasing rate in a variety of institutions 
including technical institutes, junior and community 
colleges, and technical divisions in four-year colleges. 
A study was done in 1931 by the Society for the 
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character, functions, historical development, and 
present status of technical institutes in the United 
States (49). A more recent study of technical insti- 
tutes is that by Smith and Lipsett (47) in which the 
historical development and present status of this 
type of institution are described. In addition, tech- 
niques are outlined for planning, initiating, admin- 
istering, and evaluating technical-institute programs. 
Although junior and community colleges have devel- 
oped rapidly during the past fifty years, until recently 
their primary function has been to provide the first 
and second years of a four-year college education. 
Today there are over six hundred such institutions 
in the United States, nearly half of which are private. 
The character of these institutions, especially those 
operated as a part of the public-school system, is 
changing so that they will be able to meet the needs 
of the increasing numbers of youth attending these 
institutions and to serve more adequately the de- 
mands of our technological age. The Fifty-fifth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education (Part 1) deals with the role of the public 
junior college in meeting the educational needs 
emerging from the changing demands of society 
(35). A portion of this Yearbook, especially Chapter 
VI. deals specifically with the problem of vocational 
education. Harrington (19) has reported on research 
done from 1950 to 1956 on technical education. 

Vocational education for adults, usually provided 
on a part-time basis, is no less important than voca- 
tional education for youth attending high schools, 
technical institutes, and community colleges on a 
full-time basis. In view of the rapid change in the 
sociological and technological aspects of our society 
it would seem obvious that we cannot provide, in our 
full-time vocational education programs for youth, 
all of the competencies which they will need to carry 
them through a lifetime of productive work. The in- 
service vocational education of the worker will prob- 
ably assume an even more prominent role in the 
future than it has in the past. To be sure, much of 
the training needed to keep workers current with 
technological developments will be provided on the 
job. However, the public schools will no ddubt have 
an ever-increasingly important role in the education 
of adults for work. In some cases this task is per- 
formed cooperatively by education and industry, 
such as in apprenticeship training, Research is needed 
to define the role of the public schools in the training 
of adult workers and in the improvement of instruc- 
tion for adults. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Obviously the first 
step in the development of a vocational education 
Program is to discover training needs. The commu- 
nity occupational survey is, perhaps, the most fre- 
quently used technique; such a survey might be com- 
prehensive enough to provide a complete picture of 
the labor force in the area to be served. On the other 
hand, an occupational survey might be limited to a 
single occupation or a particular industry. Commu- 
nity, regional, and state surveys to determine needs 
for vocational education were discussed in an earlier 
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paragraph of this article. In addition to the formal 
survey, more informal techniques can be used as 
clues to training needs. Complaints by employers of 
their inability to find qualified workers, rapid expan- 
sion of an industry in the community, classified “help 
wanted” advertisements for certain types of skilled 
workers, and day-to-day contacts with representatives 
of business, industry, and agriculture in the commu- 
nity are helpful to the vocational educator in identi- 
fying needs. 

The development of a curriculum designed to pre- 
pare individuals for a particular occupation or family 
of occupations for which a need has been identified 
should be based upon a careful analysis of the occu- 
pation. Such an analysis is based upon a systematic 
study of what it is that a successful worker does and 
needs to know in the practice of his occupation. On 
the basis of this analysis a course, or a curriculum, 
is constructed for the purpose of developing the 
specific competencies required in a given occupation. 
The same technique is used in revising courses and 
curriculums so as to reflect changes in the practices 
in the occupation. Fryklund (17) has done consid- 
erable research and experimentation with the analy- 
sis technique, while Bollinger and Weaver (10), 
using the same technique, show how analysis is 
employed in the building of a course of study. 

The carrying out of good vocational programs 
demands good instructional materials. Considerable 
progress has been made in course planning and in 
the development of instructional materials. A signifi- 
cant contribution has been made to the literature in 
this field by Emerson (15). 

The establishment of advisory committees for vo- 
cational education is required by law in some states, 
and their use is strongly recommended by most 
vocational educators. Advisory committees are im- 
portant because training young people and adults is 
a cooperative undertaking shared by the school and 
the community. The committees’ function is to coun- 
sel with and advise the school with respect to im- 
proving the vocational program, to foster closer 
cooperation between agriculture, industry, business, 
the home, and the school, and thus to aid in the 
development of an educational program that will 
more adequately meet the needs of the community. 
They have no administrative or legislative authority 
and are not created to usurp the prerogatives of 
boards of education and administrative staff. In addi- 
tion to general advisory committees, appointed to 
assist in the development and maintenance of the 
entire vocational education program offered by the 
school or community, there are recommended de- 
partmental advisory committees which serve a single 
department of a vocational program, craft commit- 
tees which are appointed to give advice with respect 
to a single course of study or curriculum for a given 
occupation, and special advisory committees which 
may be set up to advise the administration in con- 
nection with a particular segment of the program or 
a particular problem facing the school system. The 
various types of committees, how they are appointed, 
how they operate, how the school Tepresentative can 
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work with advisory committees, and what these ad- 
visory committees do, is discussed in an American 
Vocational Association publication (4). 

The selection of well-qualified teachers determines, 
to a large extent, the effectiveness of a vocational 
course or curriculum. The vocational teacher should 
be a master at his work, thoroughly skilled in every 
phase of his occupation and well informed regarding 
all technical matter relating to its practice. He must 
be able to teach the skills and information of the 
occupation, but he must also guide, advise, and 
stimulate the students. He should, therefore, possess 
the abilities of the experienced worker or technol- 
ogist as well as those abilities and characteristics 
expected of other members of the teaching profes- 
sion. The vocational teacher should have those quali- 
fications which enable him to impart to the student 
the knowledge and skills that will enable him to 
enter into, or to advance in, a specific occupation. It 
is sometimes difficult to find an individual competent 
in the occupation to be taught and fully qualified as 
a teacher according to the standards of the profes- 
sion. Under such circumstances a person possessing 
the occupational competencies would be employed 
with the understanding that the competencies of a 
teacher would be acquired on an in-service basis. 

Students enrolled in a preparatory vocational 
course or curriculum should have made at least a 
tentative choice of the occupation for which training 
is provided on the basis of their interests, capacities, 
and the requirements of the occupation. This is a 
principle of vocational education which calls for an 
adequate program of vocational guidance and for 
criteria of selection which are understood by the 
whole school faculty. A United States Office of Ed- 
ucation publication on Selection of Students for 
Vocational Training (16) takes the position that 
selection is a joint responsibility; selection by the 
student is inseparable from the selection of students. 

Planning of facilities must be preceded by a care- 
ful study of needs, setting up objectives, and out- 
lining programs for the field of vocational education 
under consideration. The size and arrangement of 
facilities should be such that they may be used by 
adult classes as well as secondary-school students. 
Flexibility and expansibility should characterize facil- 
ities to be used for vocational education purposes. 
Most of the research which has been done in reference 
to Plant and equipment needed to carry out voca- 
tional education programs in agriculture, business, 
homemaking, and industrial education has been con- 
fined to one or another of these four areas and is, 
therefore, treated in other sections of this volume. 

: Most of the funds used in the support of voca- 
tional education come from local sources. Even in 
the federal-state cooperative program of vocational 
education, which was started in 1917 with the pas- 
Sage of the Smith-Hughes Act and extended in 1946 
with the passage of the George-Barden Act, less 
than one fourth of the $175,000,000 expended in 
1956 came from federal funds; approximately 35 
percent of the total expenditures for that year were 
Provided from state funds, and local communities 
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furnished the remaining 46 percent for a total of over 
$80,000,000 (54). Policies and recommendations for 
the administration of vocational education programs 
under the provisions of the federal vocational educa- 
tion acts are outlined in a federal bulletin titled Ad- 
ministration of Vocational Education (53). Arnold 
(6) studied federal-state cooperative activities in voca- 
tional education. 

Opposition to vocational education is reflected in 
two nationwide studies. In 1929, at the request of 
President Hoover, Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
organized the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, This fifty-two-member committee, with nu- 
merous advisers and a large staff, was backed by 
government prestige and a grant of $100,000 from 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. This committee, in an 
effort to discover the ramifications of the relation- 
ships of the Federal government to education, as- 
sembled considerable material which contributed 
much by way of research to a better understanding 
of the problem; however, the conclusions and recom- 
mendations drawn by a majority of the committee 
regarding vocational education would have removed 
all matching requirements and would have elimi- 
nated any control of standards and prohibited all 
grants-in-aid for vocational education. Those mem- 
bers of the committee who were familiar with and 
interested in vocational education filed minority re- 
ports based on the same research materials, flatly 
contradicting the majority report in its contentions 
and recommendations (31, p. 103-13). In 1936 a 
second nationwide investigation was launched when 
President Roosevelt appointed a committee to study 
the experience under the existing program of Fed- 
eral aid for vocational education, the relation of 
such training to general education and to prevailing 
economic and social conditions, and the extent of 
the need for an expanded program. The committee 
consisted entirely of persons who had no direct con- 
nection with vocational education, This committee, 
like the first one, did an excellent job of bringing to- 
gether a considerable quantity of valuable data. The 
chief concern of the committee seemed to be to 
present a case for federal aid to general education. 
It was recommended by the committee that no fur- 
ther funds be granted to vocational education until 
generous provision had been made for general edu- 
cation, at which time grants for vocational education 
could well be discontinued (45, p. 240, Item 31). 
Despite considerable opposition from general edu- 
cators, federal expenditures for vocational education 
have increased steadily from $832,426 in 1918 to 
over $33,000,000 in 1956. 

While no figures are available on the amount of 
money spent for vocational education by states and 
local communities for programs which do not come 
under the provisions of the federally supported pro- 
gram outlined above, it can be said that the amount 
of money spent by the public schools for such pro- 
grams probably exceeds the amount states and local 
schools expend in relation to the federal-state coop- 
e ‘rative program. For example, secondary-school vo- 
cational-business programs preparing youth for office 
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occupations are generally supported by the use of 
state and local funds. Then too, many secondary 
schools provide experiences for boys and girls to pre- 
pare them for careers in industry and agriculture. 
but find it impossible or inadvisable to meet all of 
the requirements of the federal-state reimbursed pro- 
gram and therefore operate the program without 
this special aid. Also, many public junior and com- 
munity colleges, technical institutes, and technical 
divisions in higher institutions operate vocational- 
technical programs with local and/or state funds 
only. 

An attempt has been made in the preceding para- 
graphs to outline some of the problems encountered 
in the administration and supervision of vocational 
education and to report on research relating thereto. 
Two publications have been prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Research and Publications of the American 
Vocational Association which deal with such prob- 
lems; The School Administrator and Vocational 
Education (3) is intended to help school administra- 
tors carry out their responsibilities for providing 
education for work for both youth and adults, and 
Administration of Vocational Education at State 
and Local Levels (1) emphasizes the need for the 
employment of a local administrator for vocational 
education in all communities where the size of the 
vocational program justifies the appointment, and a 
full-time director of vocational education in each 
state. Coe (13), after a study of the problems in- 
volved in the administration and supervision of local 
programs of vocational and practical-arts education, 
concluded that the uniqueness of these problems re- 
quires administrative and supervisory personnel with 
specialized experience and training. Through the job- 
analysis approach he determined the duties, respon- 
sibilities, and functions of personnel engaged in the 
administration and supervision of such programs. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. Be- 
cause of the scope and diversity of vocational educa- 
tion programs, and since each field—agriculture, 
business, industrial, and homemaking—has its own 
peculiar characteristics, no attempt will be made 
here to describe in detail the programs in each of 
these special fields. It is assumed that this will be 
done in those articles appearing in this volume under 
the appropriate heading. However, the general char- 
acteristics of vocational education programs which 
apply to all of the major fields will be discussed. 

Programs of vocational education may be divided 
roughly into two categories: (a) pre-employment or 
preservice programs, and (b) in-service programs. 
Preservice programs may be provided on a full- or 
part-time basis in our secondary schools and in 
community colleges, technical institutes, and the 
technical divisions of four-year colleges. If a voca- 
tional education program is pursued on a full-time 
basis, the student usually divides his time between 
courses designed primarily for general education 
outcomes and those courses designed to provide the 
specialized skills and understandings related to the 
occupation for which the student is preparing. There 
exists considerable difference of opinion as to the 
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amount of time which can justifiably be devoted to 
education for one’s specialized area of interest, but 
it is generally agreed that both are essential ingredi- 
ents of a total education. Byram and Wenrich (11) 
show how specialized education and general educa- 
tion complement and enhance each other, resulting 
in a unified educational process through which the 
student may develop the qualities necessary for both 
vocational and avocational needs. Most full-time 
day-school programs of vocational education are 
made up of three kinds of experiences: shop or 
laboratory, technical and other information related 
to the occupation, and general education, The distri- 
bution of time among these three phases varies 
considerably from school to school and is influenced 
by the requirements of the occupation and the 
amount of time available to prepare for entry into 
the occupation. In some cases these shop or labora- 
tory experiences are gained through work on the 
farm and in the home, or through employment in 
business or industry. 

Considerable research and experimentation has 
been done on the value of work-experience for both 
general and specialized vocational purposes. A recent 
and comprehensive study of work-experience educa- 
tion programs in American secondary schools has 
been done by Hunt (22), in which he traces the 
development of work-experience as a part of second- 
ary education and then identifies six types of work- 
experience programs. Hunt also describes a number 
of considerations essential to the installation and 
operation of work-experience programs. A state-wide 
study of work-experience programs in California 
high schools and junior colleges was made to deter- 
mine present practices and to investigate how sound 
work-experience programs can be established and 
maintained (52). Ivins and Runge (24) have defined 
work experience, have clarified its nature and scope, 
and have given actual examples of practice. They 
have also explained how the school can organize, 
administer, operate, and evaluate a cooperative work 
program, Smith and Bryan (48) reviewed the re- 
search done from 1950 to 1956 in reference to 
work-experience programs on the secondary, com- 
munity college, and college levels. 

There is some concern among educators and lay- 
men about too-early vocational specialization, espe- 
cially for those youth who may decide later to go 
on to college, There is no evidence that would sup- 
port the idea that students taking vocational curricu- 
lums would be more successful in college if they had 
taken college-preparatory sequences. A number of 
studies have been done in which the college achieve- 
ments of students who took vocational subjects in 
high school have been compared with achievements 
of students who did not take such subjects. In every 
instance where the measured scholastic aptitude of 
both groups of students was constant, no significant 
difference was found. Silvey (46) attempted to de- 
termine the scholastic success in high school and 
college of a group of students who had participated 
in a cooperative occupational-training program while 
in high school, as compared with a group who were 
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not enrolled in such an occupational-training pro- 
gram. He found that the college gradepoint average 
of the cooperative occupational-training students was 
slightly higher than that of the control group. Addi- 
tional research is needed on the relationship of 
general and specialized education, the proper grade 
placement of specialized education, and the selection 
of students for specialized vocational education. 

Although the subject of guidance is treated in 
another entry, the importance of guidance in relation 
to vocational education should be mentioned here. 
A vocational guidance service which helps youth 
discover their special interests, aptitudes, and limita- 
tions, provides opportunities for exploring the world 
of work, assists students in finding suitable training 
opportunities, and, finally, assists them in making 
the transition from school to job, is an important 
element of any successful vocational education pro- 
gram. Super (50) has investigated the problem of 
vocational adjustment and has evolved a theory of 
vocational development which he describes in four 
stages: exploration, establishment, maintenance, and 
decline. P 

In-service programs of vocational education are 
designed for out-of-school youth and adults who are 
employed as full-time workers or learners and who 
desire to receive instruction in the technical infor- 
mation for occupational practice that will make 
them better workers or prepare them for transfer 
or advancement. Classes for out-of-school youth and 
adults are generally conducted in the late afternoon 
or evening, although they may be conducted at any 
hour of the day which is most convenient for those 
desiring the training. Classes may be scheduled to 
meet less frequently (once or twice a week) and 
then extend over a longer period of time. On the 
other hand, short, intensive courses may be provided 
for certain types of workers during off-seasons or 
during temporary periods of unemployment. Courses 
for out-of-school youth and adults are usually de- 
signed to develop specific competencies in relation 
to a particular occupation. Buildings, equipment, and 
staff used in providing vocational instruction for 
out-of-school youth and adults are frequently the 
same as those used for the high school or community 
college day-school program. It is, however, common 
practice to supplement the day-school faculty with 
instructional personnel from business, industry, agri- 
culture, and the home. 

According to reports from the U. S. Office of 
Education the number of out-of-school youth and 
adults enrolled in reimbursed programs of vocational 
education exceeds the number enrolled in full-time 
vocational education programs. In view of the rapid 
change in many occupations caused by technological 
developments in business, industry, and agriculture 
it can be expected that in-service vocational training 
programs will become increasingly important in 
maintaining an adequate supply of trained man- 
power. 

Evaluation of Vocational Education Programs. 
Vocational education programs are subject to direct 
evaluation by those who employ the product and by © 
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fellow workers in the occupation. The use of advi- 
sory committees, which was discussed earlier, is one 
way in which the evaluations of employers and 
others can be assessed and used in the improvement 
of instruction. Other methods of evaluation which 
have been found useful are (a) a follow-up study 
of the employment and achievement of those who 
have received instruction in vocational programs; 
(b) a survey of opinions and attitudes of trainees 
or students while enrolled and during employment; 
and (c) a more formal type of evaluation of shop, 
laboratory, and classroom teaching methods and 
management in which the faculty engage either in- 
dividually or collectively. 
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